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THE  BEKS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  (i.  e.,  in  a.d.  1276) 
there  were  at  least  three  considerable  families  in  the 
-county  of  Lincoln,  all  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
They  traced  their  descent  from  Walter  Beek,  who 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  “ qui  habuit 
hereditatem  suam  in  Flandria  et  habuit  ex  dono 
conquestoris  Eresby  et  multa  alia  maneria.”  This 
Walter  married  a daughter  of  Hugo  Pinsonne, 
senescallus,  and  had  by  her  five  sons,  with  three 
of  whom  only  are  we  concerned.  1.  From  Henry 
— to  whom  came  the  manors  of  Eresby,  Spillesby, 
Schriuelby,  and  Wisspington  — were  descended 
the  Beks  of  Eresby.  2.  From  John — “quitenuit 
maneria  de  Botheby  in  Kessedenene  et  alia  duo  ” — 
sprang  the  Beks  of  Botheby.  3.  From  Walter — 
to  whom  fell  the  manors  of  Luceby,  Wynceby, 
Neuton,  Farlestowe,  and  Ingoldmels — sprang  the 
Beks  of  Luceby. 

At  this  point  I pause.  Any  Lincolnshire  man 
reading  the  above  few  lines  will  at  once  perceive 
that  the  present  writer  knows  nothing  about  Lin- 
colnshire and  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  place- 
names  of  that  important  county.  The  chances  are 
that  the  more  the  present  writer  goes  on  with  his 
narrative  the  more  plainly  will  the  Lincolnshire 
reader  detect  his  blunders  and  the  less  will  the 


writer’s  accuracy  be  believed  in.  Yet  the  present 
writer  desires  to  be  correct  according  to  his  light, 
and,  so  far  from  having  any  intention  to  deceive,  he 
is  himself  only  anxious  to  be  instructed.  Now 
here  we  have  an  instance  of  what  must  needs 
happen  in  a hundred  cases  if  the  evil  day  should 
ever  come  when  all  our  parish  registers  are  tom 
up  by  the  roots  and  transplanted  into  the  very 
region  of  a cavernous  ’O/^aAos,  in  Fetter  Lane 
or  South  Kensington.  In  such  a central  receptacle 
— o/x<£aAos  fiXocrvpbv  a po/itvov  a yo? — they  will 
be  left  to  be  deciphered  by  a band  of  gentlemen 
of  whom  I have  every  reason  to  speak  with  sincere 
respect  and  gratitude,  but  who  will,  of  course,  be 
London  men,  and  compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  studies,  to  be  more  and  more  exclusively  London 
residents  ; the  blunders  such  experts  will  make  in 
local  names  will  necessarily  be  many,  and  fre- 
quently be  ridiculous,  and  with  every  such  blunder 
confidence  in  the  professional  will  be  shaken,  and, 
pro  tanto,  the  spirit  of  the  local  antiquary  will 
be  taken  out  of  him.  “ I paid  this  man  for  this 
or  that  transcript,  and  look  at  the  hash  he  has 
made  of  it,  sir  ! ” But  to  return. 

I.  In  the  aforesaid  year  1276,  the  Beks  of 
Eresby  were  represented  by  three  brothers.  John, 
the  eldest,  had  the  estate,  and  that  same  year 
received  from  the  king  a licence  to  crenellate  his 
manor  of  Eresby  {Pat.  Rot.  46).  Thomas,  the 
second  brother,  was  archdeacon  of  Dorset,  and 
keeper  of  the  king’s  wardrobe.  Antony,  the  third, 
was  archdeacon  of  Durham,  prebendary  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  (I  think)  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
besides  holding  one  or  two  other  preferments.  Of 
these  brothers,  Thomas  became  in  1280  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
October  6 — a day  very  memorable  for  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  for  then  St.  Hugh’s  body  was  translated 
to  the  shrine  prepared  for  it,  the  expense  of  the 
ceremony  being  borne  by  Thomas  Bek  aforesaid. 
The  third  brother,  Antony,  became  in  1283  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  (subsequently  ?)  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  died  on  March  3,  1310-11,  his 
episcopate  being  marked  by  an  important  dispute 
with  John  Romanus,  Archbishop  of  York,  about 
which  much  may  be  found  in  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  being  further  notorious  for  his  pillage 
of  the  estates  of  the  see,  for  the  damage  to  which 
during  his  tenure  of  it  his  executors  agreed  to  pay 
two  thousand  marks. 

II.  At  the  same  time  the  Beks  of  Botheby  were 
represented  by  John  Bek,  one  of  the  jurors  for  the 
wapentake  of  Boby  {Testa  de  Nev.  325),  and  a 
commissioner  of  sewers  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood (?)  in  the  year  1284  ( Abbrev . Placit.  205). 

III.  The  Beks  of  Luceby  were  represented  by 
"Walter  Bek,  constable  of  Lincoln  Castle,  whom 
the  citizens  of  Lincoln  did  not  love  because  he  had 
stolen  from  them  their  recreation  ground,  so  they 
said,  but  whom  his  kinsman  Antony,  Bishop  of 
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Durham,  did  love,  for  it  can  only  be  he  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  three  carucates  of  land  in 
Biscepethorp,  of  which  the  Testa  de  Nevill 
(p.  338)  makes  mention. 

This  Walter  Bek  of  Luceby  married  I know  not 
whom,  but  she  bore  him  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  three  daughters  were 
Alice,  Margaret,  and  Johanna,  and  if  any  one 
wants  to  know  more  about  them  I can  furnish 
him  with  their  birthdays.  The  sons  were  John, 
born  on  August  18,  1278 ; Antony,  born  on 
August  4,  1279  ; and  Thomas,  born  on  February 
22,  1282.  John  succeeded  his  father  as  constable 
of  Lincoln,  and  moreover  became  also  constable  of 
Bristol.  Antony  became  Bishop  of  Norwich  in 
March,  1337.  Thomas  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(to  which  see  his  elder  brother  was  elected  in  1320, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  be  consecrated)  in  July, 
1342. 

But  Walter  Bek  of  Luceby  died  on  August 
25,  1291,  leaving  all  his  six  children  under  age  ; 
the  eldest  was  only  just  thirteen.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  about  the 
guardianship  of  so  important  a family,  and  I shall 
be  grateful  indeed  if  any  one  can  give  me  addi- 
tional information  upon  the  early  career  of  the 
brothers  Antony  and  Thomas  of  Luceby , who 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  the  wards  of 
Antony  and  Thomas  of  Eresby.  It  will  make  a 
pretty  little  story  if  it  can  be  proved  that  Antony, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  managed  so  well  for  Antony 
the  second  as  to  bring  him  in  eventually  Bishop  of 
Norwich  ; and  if  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
put  his  little  ward,  Thomas  the  second,  in  the  way 
of  becoming  at  last  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


A SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ANONYMOUS  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS  TO  JAMES  IT.  AND  HIS 
QUEEN  ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

(Continued  from  6th  S.  v.  485.) 

The  Copie  of  a Letter  sent  the  King  the  14th  of 
August,  1686. 

May  it  pleas  your  Matie, — I humbly  beg  of  you  for 
God’s  sake  and  your  own  to  read  what  I here  presume  to 
write,  not  but  that  I know  it  may  wel  be  thought  an  in- 
excusable piece  of  presumption  in  any  subject  to  say  or 
write  anything  that  may  look  like  prescribeing  to  a King 
especialy  a King  that  from  his  own  knowlege  and  the 
best  mother  of  it,  long  experience,  must  with  universal 
consent  be  allowd  the  most  competent  Judge  in  his 
dominions  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  Yet  in 
as  much  as  your  present  counsellors  are  for  the  most  part 
divided  from  you  by  the  unhappy  difference  in  Religion 
I hope  your  Matie  wil  pardon  a loyal  plain-dealer  for  pre- 
suming to  offer  his  wel  meaning  opinion  of  the  present 
posture  of  affayrs.  Sr  as  I am  one  that  make  it  my  business 
to  study  your  interest  I took  the  liberty  of  telling  you  in 
former  letters  that  in  order  to  replant  religion  in  your 
dominions,  you  ought  to  begin  with  Ireland  where  the 
work  is  more  than  half  don  to  your  hand  & where  yr 
prerogative  allows  you  to  do  with  that  Kingdom  as  you 
please,  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  y‘  England  & Scot- 


land so  irreconcilable  to  Popery  woud  consent  to  take 
off  the  penal  Laws  by  a Parleament  if  not  awd  by  a more 
faythful  armie  than  you  have  at  present  & now  that  a 
needfull  alteration  is  begun  in  Ireland  it  shud  be  carried 
on  speedily  for  your  own  & Catholic  Subjects  security,  for 
al  the  Sectaries  in  your  dominions  are  so  gal’d  at  some  of 
the  Fanatics  being  discarded  in  Ireland  that  they  joyn 
heads,  conceyt  counsels,  swear  & contrive  vengeance  agst 
all  papists  who  must  expect  no  quarters,  but  dureing 
your  Ma,ies  reign  but  al  good  men  have  reason  to  hope 
that  God  who  deliverd  you  from  the  manyfold  dangers 
of  your  Life  and  made  your  Enemies  your  footstool,  will 
spare  your  precious  life  til  you  accomplish  the  glorious 
work  reservd  for  you  by  that  providence  which  is  your 
best  life  guard ; And  tis  the  great  comfort  of  al  good  sub- 
jects that  besides  your  being  of  al  sides  descended  from 
healthy  parents  you  have  (I  thank  God)  at  present  al  the 
symptoms  of  a vigorous  long  livd  man,  nay  that  your 
haveing  been  suckled  by  a very  healthy  long  livd  woraai 
must  in  reason  contribut  much  to  the  length  of  your  life. 
Therefore  putt  your  trust  in  that  God  that  never  faykl 
any  good  Man  that  plac’d  his  hopes  with  confidence  in 
him  & consider  the  proverb  that  he  that  begins  wel  has 
in  a manner  half  don  his  work,  which  canot  be  more 
aptly  applyd  than  to  the  auspicious  begining  of  your 
reign  for  God  has  so  dash’d  the  interprizes  and  hopes  of 
your  Enemies  that  the  terror  of  yr  name  and  their  ex- 
perience of  your  good  fortune  is  with  the  help  of  the 
Army  they  gave  you  way  to  raise,  sufficient  if  not  to 
change  their  hearts  at  least  to  curb  their  insolence; 
Therefore  listen  not  to  Triming  Counsell"  whose  aver- 
sion is  your  religion  tmd  cunning  design  of  spiffing  out 
your  life  with  their  Pian  Piano  may  putt  them  upon 
urgeing  to  you  that  great  alterations  are  dangerous  when 
carried  on  otherwise  than  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
degrees  which  is  true  where  matters  are  not  so  orderd  in 
point  of  powr  as  not  to  need  fear  a perturbation  in  the 
state,  but  otherwise  Celerity  and  resolution  ads  life  and 
vigor  to  al  actions  especialy  such  as  relate  to  a change  , 
which  is  often  prevented  by  tedious  deliberations,  for  the 
partie  feareing  an  alteration  is  always  (as  haveing  more 
reason)  more  jealous  and  vigilant  than  he  from  whom 
it  is  feard,  and  therefore  leaves  no  stone  unturn’d  tv 
hinder  the  accomplishm1  of  designs  that  might  take 
effect  if  not  marr’d  for  not  being  vigorously  pushd  on  as 
soon  as  resol vd  upon ; And  as  precipitation  is  an  error  so 
is  irresolution  which  is  never  to  be  practisd  by  any 
especialy  a wise  known  and  resolut  Prince,  but  when  the 
issue  of  interprizes  depends  more  upon  chance  than  a 
prudent  managem*  of  causes  and  rational  foresight  of 
events ; But  nothing  causes  irresolution  more  than  a 
medley  of  Counsellors  of  a different  religion  with  their 
Prince  who  wil  be  on  al  occasions  as  industrious  to  pre- 
vent, as  he  can  be  to  carry  on  any  design  for  reestablish 
ing  religion  and  in  as  much  as  authority  courage  and 
prudence  are  the  three  most  necessary  qualifications  in- 
a Prince,  that  conduce  most  of  al  ordinary  meanes  to 
the  replantation  of  a Religion,  and  that  al  three  meet  to 
ye  highest  degree  in  your  Majestie  no  protestant  Coun  - 
cell"  will  advise  any  alteration  in  the  government  that 
may  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  a change  in  religion 
Nay  they  lye  under  such  Jealousie  & prejudice  as  may 
induce  them  to  magnifie  dangers  where  there  is  none  a 
al  & take  no  notice  of  it  where  it  really  is,  a devise  mucl 
practis’d  in  England  of  late  yeares.  Hence  in  the  lat 
Kings  time  no  danger  thretned  his  Majestie  but  from  thr 
Catholic  quarters  while  the  greatest  of. dangers  hover’ ’• 
over  his  & your  sacred  heads  wrap’d  up  in  the  dark  clnu 
of  Fanatick  treachery  & dissimulation.  Sr  it  is  plain  that 
the  reality  of  the  danger  lyes  in  the  delay  of  makeiny 
your  Cath:  subjects  considerable.  For  Gods  sake  conside 
that  yours  and  their  sworn  enemies  threaten  above  board 
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that  Popery  or  Protestantism  must  and  slial  be  for  ever 
extirpated  in  these  Kingdoms  and  that  al  papists  must 
rnevitably  splitt  upon  a rock  in  that  haven  where  they 
had  reason  to  hope  for  safety,  if  not  secur’d  against  the 
threatning  storm  dureing  your  Matics  life,  whereof  the 
days  and  hours  are  precious  considering  the  important 
game  you  have  to  play  and  the  indispensable  obligation 
you  lye  under  (before  that  God  who  has  so  wonderfully 
declar’d  himself  for  you)  of  settling  your  religion  by  al 
lawful  meanes  whereof  one  of  the  chiefest  and  most  in- 
fallible human  ones  is  that  of  preferring  your  capable 
Catholic  subjects  to  the  places  of  highest  trust  and 
greatest  profit  which  in  Kingdoms  for  the  most  part 
governd  by  interest  will  intice  men  that  have  little  or  no 
religion  to  make  choyce  of  y‘  which  may  consist  most 
with  their  ambition,  and  tho  som  of  them  may  at  first 
com  over  rather  for  their  temporal  than  spiritual  advan- 
tage yet  they  may  with  God’s  Grace  becom  sincere  con- 
verts, and  Contribut  as  much  from  the  helm  to  the  con- 
version of  soules  as  the  best  of  preachers  from  pulpit3 ; 
For  words  do  but  move  but  examples  and  especialy  those 
of  great  Men  have  more  resistles  charms  and  a more  than 
ordinary  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  comon  people 
which  consideration  shud  prevayle  with  your  Matie  to 
prefer  without  delay  Couragious  wise  and  zealous 
■Catholics  to  the  most  eminent  and  profitable  stations 
especialy  in  your  houshold  where  you  are  King  by  a two- 
fold title,  by  which  meanes  you  wou’d  in  a short  time  be 
stock’d  in  the  faythful  Consellrs  all  of  a piece  that  would 
joyn  heads  hearts  and  hands  & Contribut  unanimously 
to  the  forwarding  your  greate  and  good  design  speedily 
and  vigorously  whereas  the  very  best  of  your  pro- 
testant  Counsellr*  Ministers  and  Servants  are  no  better 
than  so  many  Spies  upon  your  Actions  and  intentions 
which  by  al  possible  methods  they  will  endeavour  to 
obstruct,  which  is  plain  from  their  firm  & joynt  resolution 
of  admitting  no  Catholics  into  the  Civil  employs  at  their 
disposal  for  they  see  as  far  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
look  with  different  respects  upon  the  King  and  the 
Papist  and  as  your  royal  fathers  enemies  framd  a fond 
distinction  twixt  his  politic  & natural  Capacity,  fighting 
against  the  one  in  defence  of  the  other,  it  is  to  be  feard  the 
protestants  of  your  English  Army  would  in  case  of  a re- 
bellion be  too  inclind  to  fight  for  the  King,  parleament 
& Protestant  religion  against  the  King  as  papist  his 
popish  Cabals  and  Popery,  to  prevent  which  as  matters 
now  stand  there  is  but  one  sure  and  safe  expedient  that 
is  to  purge  without  delay  the  rest  of  your  Irish  Army. 
Increase  and  make  it  wholly  Catholic  rayse  & train  a 
Catholic  Militia  there,  place  Catholics  at  the  helm  of 
that  Kingdom,  issue  out  quo  warrantos  against  al  the 
Corporations  in  it  put  al  the  employs  civil  as  wel  as 
Military  into  Catholic  hands  This  don  cal  a parleament 
of  loyal  Catholics  that  may  outvote  the  Fanatics  and  be 
allow’d  by  their  Consciences  to  rayse  you  Men  and  Mony 
and  do  what  you  please ; It  may  be  here  objected  that 
the  Protestant  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  that 
Kingdom  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Catholic  peers 
which  is  soon  answer’d  it  being  in  your  power  to  cal  up 
the  Catholic  Bishops  and  as  many  Knights  and  gen4  of 
good  estates  by  writt  to  parleament  as  may  overbalance 
the  contrary  partie,  and  if  Catholics  be  admitted  free  of 
Corporations  the  greater  number  of  Electors  wil  soon  be 
of  their  side  and  as  to  an  other  objection  that  may  be 
rays'd  that  the  present  revenues  of  that  Kingdom  canot 
answer  other  state  contingencies  and  maintaine  a greater 
army  than  is  already  on  foot  especialy  when  the  revenues 
rather  fal  than  rise  there,  the  solution  to  this  objection  i3 
to  be  expected  also  from  your  Matie  in  whose  brest  it 
lyes  to  take  of  by  a law  the  restraint  that  Country  is 
under  as  to  trade  & traffic  for  which  it  lyes  much  more 
convenient  than  any  of  your  Kingdoms  when  this  is  don 


the  Irish  Merchants  wil  like  the  soldiers  flock  home  from 
al  parts  of  the  world  but  with  this  difference  that  as  the 
soldiers  com  to  get  your  mony  the  merchants  wil  bring 
al  their  effects  into  that  Country  where  you  wil  soon  find 
the  benefit  of  it  by  a vast  encrease  of  your  customs ; for 
let  the.discontented  Whiggs  give  out  what  they  list  that 
trade  is  dead  your  revenues  lessened  and  the  country 
in  danger  of  being  dispeopled  since  the  late  alteration  in 
your  army  and  consternation  it  has  putt  your  protes- 
tant  Subjects  into,  and  that  your  Hectoring  Tyrconnell 
or  Turk-conel  as  they  cal  him  has  ruind  al  that  Nation, 
these  are  but  such  obloquies  & murmurings  as  are  never 
wanting  in  any  of  your  Kingdoms  where  your  fanatic 
subjects  do  not  rule  the  roast ; and  the  real  truth  is  that 
there  are  few  or  no  protestants  in  that  country  & such 
as  are  joyn  with  the  Whiggs  against  the  Comon  Enemie 
and  as  to  your  revenues  you  are  cheated  of  them  by  the 
mismanagem4  and  sinistrous  practices  of  your  commis- 
sioners, whereof  the  major  part  are  in  their  hearts 
rank  Whiggs  and  of  a Whiggish  race  & thence  it  is  that 
they  employ  no  officers  but  men  of  their  own  Kidney 
that  swallow  the  oathes  and  your  revenues  to  boot; 
And  tho  no  King  can  wel  avoyd  being  impos’d  on  by  his 
servants  I believe  it  in  my  Conscience  that  the  present 
managers  of  your  revenues  in  Ireland  think  it  no  sin  to 
rob  a Popish  King  of  his  due  ; Hence  it  is  that  there  is 
an  universal  correspondence  & combination  twixt  them 
& al  the  Whiggish  Merchants  in  that  Country  Nay 
Cap"  Bridges  one  of  your  Comissr9  keeps  an  exchange  in 
Dub.  and  ships  at  sea  that  go  in  his  brothers  name  con- 
trary to  the  law  that  inhibits  all  men  concernd  in  the 
managem4  of  your  revenues  to  trade  by  Sea  or  Land ; and 
yet  they  are  so  nice  observers  of  the  law  in  other  points 
where  yr  Ma,ie  allows  of  a dispensation  that  they  canot 
affoard  any  Catholic  a collectors  place  tho  never  so  wel 
recomended  by  your  special  orders  unles  he  takes  the 
oaths ; as  who  shud  say  let  the  King  dispose  of  the  mili- 
tary Employs  as  he  thinks  fitt  we  wil  by  way  of  reta- 
liation take  care  that  no  Catholic  be  admitted  into  the 
Civil;  This  combination  makes  your  letters  for  Civil 
places  the  reversion  of  out-lawyeries  and  for  Catholics 
being  admitted  free  into  Corporations  so  little  regarded 
in  Ireland  by  those  that  passd  for  Tories  here  & yet 
publickly  espouse  the  Whiggish  quarrel  the  other  side 
the  water.  I beseech  you  Sr  consider  that  however 
your  Kingly  prudence  may  prevayle  with  you  to  dis- 
semble your  resentments  of  the  non-complyance  and 
disobedience  of  your  stiff-necked  English  protestant 
Subjects,  you  ought  to  exert  your  regal  authority  in  Ire- 
land as  a Kingdom  more  peculiarly  your  own  where  the 
best  and  most  numerous  of  yr  Subjects  are  so  far  from 
imagining  your  royal  power  Unfitted  or  shackled  by  laws 
that  they  long  to  see  you  as  absolut  a monarch  as  your 
heart  can  wish;  And  they  are  hated  and  detested. by 
the  comon  Enemies  of  Monarchie  and  poperie  for  being 
thus  affected  especially  my  Ld  Tyrconel  who  by  his  not 
triming  but  dealing  plainly  and  above  board  with  a 
pack  of  formerly  stiff  opposers  of  a popish  successor  has 
created  himself  so  many  Enemies  that  he  has  reason  to 
pray  as  it  is  sayd  he  often  does  that  he  may  either  dye  a 
month  before  or  at  least  not  outlive  your  Majestie  a month, 
for  if  that  poor  nation  be  not  made  considerable  dureing 
your  reign  his  Lop  must  not  hope  for  the  favour  my 
Lord  Strafford  had  of  being  legally  murther’d  by  a 
formal  tryal  but  may  wel  expect  all  formality  layd  aside 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  lawles  rabble 
and  dissected  into  little  morsels  as  ye  Dewitz  were  in 
Holland,  and  truely  the  Fanatics  threaten  no  less  and  it 
were  to  be  wish’d  they  cryd  out  upon  more  of  your 
Ministers  than  they  do  at  present  for  you  may  take  it 
for  granted  they  never  will  speak  wel  of  your  real 
friends  nor  il  of  your  foes  Sr  with  a great  deal  of  sub- 
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mission  to  yr  princely  Wisdom  no  Trimmer  is  fitt  to  be 
your  servant  for  he  that  is  not  with  you  is  against  you, 
And  as  it  is  impossible  a Carpenter  sbud  build  a house 
without  proper  tooles  it  is  not  to  be  expected  you  can 
possibly  have  the  glory  of  rebuilding  the  Church  of  God 
in  Ireland  or  els  where  without  fitt  instruments,  the 
priests  and  the  armie  wil  not  do  the  work,  the  Ministers 
& Councellrs  at  the  helm  must  each  of  them  bring  a 
stone  to  the  building  otherwise  what  the  one  makes  the 
other  wil  endeavour  to  marr  and  the  work  wil  go  on 
like  that  of  Babel  confusedly  for  want  of  good  intelli- 
gence among  the  workmen ; Sr  you  are  under  God  the 
great  Architect  that  wil  with  the  blessing  of  Jesus  live 
to  see  the  glorious  structure  fully  finishd  in  order  to 
which  it  is  requisit  you  loos  no  time  in  makeing  Ireland 
entirely  'your  own  that  England  and  Scotland  may 
follow,  you  are  gon  too  far  if  you  do  not  go  further,  not 
to  advance  is  to  loos  ground.  Delays  are  dangerous; 
And  al  the  world  allow  expedition  and  resolution  to  be 
your  province ; The  Eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
are  upon  you  and  you  are  lookd  upon  as  a prince  chosen 
by  heaven  to  repayr  the  breach  made  by  your  pre- 
decessors in  these  Kingdoms  so  unhappily  rent  and  dis- 
tracted by  Schism  and  heresie  since  the  reformation  ; It 
is  your  temporal  as  wel  as  spiritual  advantage  to  rejoyn 
and  cement  them  with  the  bond  of  an  entire  unitie  in 
religion  that  your  subjects  might  move  as  if  they  were 
but  one  body  and  one  soul  & joyn  hearts  and  hands  to 
make  you  the  most  glorious  and  invincible  Monarch  upon 
Earth  If  this  were  once  compass’d  France  cud  no  more 
hope  upon  a falling  out  with  England  to  take  advantage 
of  the  diversity  of  Sects  and  what  may  spring  thence 
domestic  Jarrs  and  divisions.  Sr  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  and  feares  of  trimming  Courtiers  and  som  Cow- 
hearted  Catholics  yu  may  live  long  enuff  to  undertake 
and  Crown  the  great  work  with  the  grace  and  assistance 
of  the  same  Almighty  God  that  defeated  the  Rebels  in 
the  west  and  made  them  instruments  in  settling  you  in 
your  throne  and  that  permitted  this  Country  to  be  lately 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  which  must  in- 
fallibly contribute  to  the  conversion  of  soules  in  this 
Kingdom,  for  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  & ever  was  the  fruit- 
full  seed  of  the  Church : The  seed  is  sown  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  the  harvest  wil  without  doubt  be 
great  and  plentiful  but  the  workmen  too  too  few : If  you 
do  not  provide  yourself  with  Catholic  privie  Councils 
Ministers  Judges  officers  Civil  and  Military  as  to  the 
choice  of  which  I wil  mind  your  Ma,ie  of  the  advice 
given  Moses  by  Jethro  his  father  in  law  in  the  following 
words  “ Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men  such  as 
fear  God  men  of  truth  hateing  Covetousnes  ” when  your 
Counsell"  and  Ministers  are  thus  qualified  and  not  til 
then  you  may  hope  to  do  what  becomes  a James  the 
Second  And  to  furnish  yourself  with  able  men  you 
must  follow  your  royal  fathers  advice  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  is  wth  an  equal  Eye  and  impartial  hand 
distribut  favors  and  rewards  to  al  men  as  you  find  them 
for  their  real  goodnes  both  in  ability  and  fidelity  worthy 
and  capable  of  them,  such  as  fear  God  as  the  truely 
wisest  wil  advise  you  to  the  best  measures  for  promote- 
ing  Gods  Glory  Men  of  truth  wil  like  Tyrconel  serve  you 
faythfully  without  trimming  tho  with  never  so  apparent 
hazard  to  their  fortunes  and  Lives  And  men  hateing 
Covetousnes  wil  not  betray  your  interest,  be  corrupted 
nor  sel  places  to  such  undermanagers  of  your  revenue  as 
buying  them  for  a spil  in  gros  wil  be  sure  to  retayle 
them  at  your  Cost  A practice  much  in  use  here  and  in 
Ireland  at  present  where  few  or  no  places  can  be  had 
without  bribes  by  which  meanes  you  are  cheated  in  both 
Kingdoms  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds  a year  in  the 
opinion  of  understanding  and  indifferent  judges  for  no 
man  wil  give  a shilling  surreptitiously  for  an  office  but 


with  design  to  cheat  you  of  twenty  shillings  to  prevent 
which  there  is  no  remedie  but  that  employing  smart 
men  of  known  integritie  to  be  chosen  without  favour  or 
affection  that  wil  be  content  with  their  respective 
salaries  and  employ  their  uttmost  industry  to  improve 
not  imbezil  your  revenues  the  ornam1  of  peace  and 
Binews  of  war. 

Sr  These  Kingdoms  are  of  opinion  Popery  will  break 
in  upon  them  and  it  were  a pitty  to  disappoint  em  and 
when  you  take  effectual  measures  your  trimming 
Courtiers  wil  unmask  & com  over  Nay  half  the  King- 
dom wil  be  converted  of  itself.  What  I have  here  pre- 
sum’d to  write  is  the  effect  of  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the 
good  of  Religion  and  your  Ma,ies  interest  which  I hope 
will  induce  you  to  pardon  a plain-dealing  and  loveing 
subject  that  daylie  beseeches  God  to  bless  your  Majestie 
and  these  Kingdoms  with  a long  & prosperous  reign,  and 
with  numerous  longlivd  Male  issues  and  to  inspire  you  to- 
the  performance  of  such  heroic  actions  as  may  give  you 
imortal  fame  in  this  world  and  Eternal  glorie  in  the 
next. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

( To  be  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“All's  Well,”  I.  ii.— 

“ Within  ten  yeare  it  will  make  it  selfe  two.,T 
This  calculation  has  evidently  been  wrongly  set 
down.  Hanmer  would  alter  the  final  two  into  ten , 
but  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  objections  to  this.. 
It  is  not  like  Parolles  to  look  so  far  ahead.  It  is 
too  much  repetition,  even  verbally,  of  “ Yirginitie 
by  beeing  once  lost  may  be  ten  times  found,”  for 
Shakespeare  never  so  repeats  himself.  That  a 
woman  should  bring  forth  ten  children  within  ten 
years  is  sufficiently  rare  to  forbid  its  being  quoted 
as  an  argument  as  to  what  generally  occurs.  Had 
he  said  may  this  objection  would  not  have  held,, 
but  he  says  “ will.”  Lastly,  Grant  White’s  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  no  one,  least  of  all  Parolles^ 
could  have  added,  “ and  the  principall  it  selfe  not 
much  the  worse,”  is  in  itself  fatal.  Thinking  that 
the  error  lay  in  the  prior  ten , the  last-named  gentle- 
man altered  it  to  one,  whereby  Hanmer’s  increase- 
of  cent,  per  cent,  is  retained. 

Accepting  this  I had  thought  that  the  text  mis- 
print might  have  occurred  thus.  Suppose  the 
MS.  to  have  had  “ i yeare,”  the  transcriber,  &c., 
may  have  misread  or  mis-remembered  the  top  of  the 
y,  or  reduplicated  it,  to  “ 10  yeare.”  Writing  ta 
one  printer,  he  thought  the  conjecture  a probable 
one.  Writing,  however,  to  another,  of  more 
practical  experience,  he  did  not  think  so.  “ But,” 
said  he,  “ my  experience,  and  also  that  of  the 
‘ readers  ’ of  [two  literary  journals],  is  that  the 
word  the  is  often  composed  as  ten,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  handwriting  of  a contributor  ta 

.”  I regret  that  my  correspondent  wishes  me 

to  withhold  his  name,  but  on  his  authority  and 
that  of  the  two  “ readers,”  and  because  “ within 
the  yeare  ” is  so  much  more  natural  and  colloquial 
and  more  rhythmical,  I suggest  that  this  variant 
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reading  be  adopted.  The  sense  is  the  same  as 
with  Grant  White’s  emendation,  the  change  is  con- 
sequent on  his ; but  any  change,  however  slight,  is 
to  be  welcomed  if  it  seem  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  verbum  ipsissimum  of  Shakespeare. 

Br.  Nicholson. 

“Henry  V.,”  I.  ii. — In  the  description  of  hive- 
bees  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
occurs  a word  which  blemishes  that  splendid 
picture  : — 

“ Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  Emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate.” 

The  line 

u The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey,” 
gives  us  a false  and  even  ridiculous  image,  which 
Johnson  justifies,  though  “not  physically  true,” 
by  supposing  Shakespeare  to  have  been  ignorant 
that  bees  knead  the  wax  rather  than  the  honey. 
The  word  kneading  is,  however,  an  amendment 
made  by  the  first  folio,  and  adopted  by  all  the 
folios  and  all  subsequent  editors  and  critics  to 
this  day,  of  the  word  “ lading  up,”  which  is  given 
in  all  the  quartos.  “Lading  up  the  honey”  is 
certainly  an  error,  but  the  folio  amendment  is  as 
clearly  wrong.  Shakespeare  wrote,  most  justi- 
fiably : — 

“ The  civil  citizens  laying  up  the  honey.” 
“Laying  up”  is  the  Shakespearean  word  for  “storing 
for  future  use.”  Thus  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors 
(II.  ii.):— 

“ The  gold  I gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur.” 

Again,  in  2 Henry  IV.  (Y.  ii.),  “ Oh,  you  shall  see 
him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a wet  cloak  ill  laid 
up.”  Again  in  this  play  (Y.  ii.),  “ My  comfort  is 
that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face.”  Again,  in  Henry  VIII. 
(V.  iv.):— 

“ All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 

May  hourly  fall  upon  ye.” 

The  mere  mistake  of  a single  letter,  y for  d , in 
some  process  of  the  scribe’s,  or  the  printer’s, 
manipulation,  made  a very  serious  blunder,  which 
the  change  of  a single  letter  again  completely 
rectifies,  to  the  great  improvement  of  this  magni- 
ficent description. 

Henry  Halford  Yaughan. 


Wood’s  “Athene  Oxonienses.”— The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  proposes  to  print  its  matriculation 


registers.  This  will  be  a step  towards  an  enlarged 
and  continued  A thence  Oxonienses.  Another  step 
would  be  the  collection  of  notes  relating  to  the 
names  already  recorded  in  Wood.  I hope  to  send 
contributions  from  time  to  time,  beginning  with 
vol.  iv.  ed.  Bliss. 

Richard  Adams  of  Brasenose. — Calamy,  Account, 
44 ; Continuation,  63,  66  (his  son  Thomas).  Wood- 
Bliss,  iv.  603.  “ Quid  am  Ric.  Adams,  A.M.  Nov. 

Coll.  Oxon.,  incorporatus  Oantabrigiee  1631”.  (Baker’s 
MS.  note  : this  is,  of  course,  an  older  man).  His 
grandfather  Richard  Adams  was  rector  and  patron 
of  Woodchurch,  in  Wirral ; his  father  Charles, 
his  uncle  Randal,  and  his  brothers  Peter,  Thomas, 
and  Charles  were  all  clergymen.  He  was  tutor  of 
John  Moore  (Calamy,  Contin.,  412).  John  Howe 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  1698. 

Robert  Wright,  Bishop  of  Bristol — Wood-Bliss, 
Athence  Oxon.,  iv.  800-802  ; Fasti,  index.  Im- 
proves the  revenues  of  his  see  (Heylyn,  Life  of 
Laud , 214) ; proceedings  in  his  diocese,  1636  (ibid. 
271);  his  infirmities  (ibid.  461). 

“ From  Coventry  it  is  informed  that  some  of  their 
Forces,  together  with  helpe  of  some  Staffordshire  men, 
had  long  besieged  Eccleshall  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
Stafford  (which  belonged  to  Doctor  Wright,  Byshop  of 
Coventry  and  Lychfield,  and  where  he  lately  died,  during 
the  Siege).— Certain  Informations,  No.  34,  Sept.  4-11, 
1643,  p.  265.” 

See  also  Prynne’s  Antipathic , ii.  292,  and  Ms 
Canterburie’s  Doome,  90,  91  (the  second  page  so 
numbered  by  mistake),  353,  372.  He  improved 
the  living  of  To  wcester,  Northants.  Pref.to  Spelman 
On  Tithes , signature  0 4b.  Robert  Wright,  Speech 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons , being  brought 
to  the  Barre  to  Answer  for  Himself,  1641,  4to. 
One  Rob.  Wright,  D.D.,  incumbent  of  Bennington, 
where  (Nov.  30,  1621)  he  placed  a tablet  to  the 
memory  of  his  predecessor,  William  Fulke. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Oliver  Cromwell.— Every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  impor- 
tant. It  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to 
draw  attention  to  the  following.  In  Carlyle’s 
Cromwell,  ed.  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  is  a letter  dated 
Sept.  28,  1643,  which  the  editor  conjectures  was 
written  in  “Holland,  Lincolnshire.”  This  is  correct 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I think  we  may  identify  the 
exact  place,  which  seems  to  have  been  Boston, 
Among  the  papers  belonging  to  G.  A.  Lowndes, 
Esq.,  which  are  calendared  in  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  is  a 
letter  from  William  Harlakenden  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington,  dated  September  30,  in  which  he  says  : 

“Col.  Cromwell  writes  to  us  that  he  is  very  safely 
returned  to  Boston,  for  which  he  desireth  usto  give  God 
the  praise  of  such  a mercy ; for  divers  troops  of  Lord 
Willowby  of  Parham  had  an  alarum  from  the  enemy. 
Lord  Newcastle’s  forces,  that  were  and  are  returned  into 
Lincolnshire,  and  all  those  troops  did  run  away,  and 
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gave^no  alarum  to  any  of  the  rest  of  Col.  Cromwell’s 
forces,  and  it  was  God’s  infinite  mercy  their  throats  were 
not  cut  in  their  beds.” 

There  is  another  letter  of  October  2,  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  “Col.  Cromwell  tells  me  he 
wept  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  found  no 
moneys  for  him  from  Essex  and  other  counties  ” 
(pp.  564,  565).  Edward  Peacock. 

Books  gone  astray  (see  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  v. 
427,  466). — If  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  be  ex- 
tended to  all  who,  like  Mr.  Thoms  and  Mr. 
Peacock,  are  mourners  over  “ broken  sets  ” and 
favourite  volumes  missing  from  their  shelves 

through  their  own (readers  may  fill  up  the 

blank  with  “ folly”  or  “good  nature  ” at  pleasure), 
then  methinks  the  boundaries  of  our  pleasant 
neutral  ground  must  needs  be  enlarged,  for  the 
present  space  will  not  suffice  for  a tithe  of  the 
appeals.  May  I venture  to  hint  at  an  old  Derby- 
shire saying  which  advises  those  who  have  sus- 
tained injury  for  which  they  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves,  to  “ grin  and  bear  it  ” 1 Asa  sad 
sufferer  myself,  the  story  of  Guibert  de  Pix^ricourt 
(it  will  be  found  on  pp.  44-5  of  Mr.  Lang’s  The 
Tiibrary ) has  fortified  me  with  courage.  If  a friend 
should  desire  to  “ borrow  ” a book,  and  you  are 
prepared  to  do  him  a service,  give  it  to  him  and 
have  done  with  it.  In  this  case  both  your  friend 
and  your  peace  of  mind  will  be  preserved  to  you. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Mr.  Thoms’s  and  Mr.  Peacock’s  notes  on 
the  above  subject  remind  me  that  I have  one 
such  on  which  I wRs  wont  to  set  great  store,  in- 
asmuch as  I had  at  odd  moments  amused  myself 
by  colouring  all  the  illustrations  therein  contained, 
and  correcting  and  adding  to  the  index,  which  is 
very  imperfect.  The  book  is  Boutell’s  Heraldry , 
1863  edition,  published  by  Winsor  & Newton, 
in  a blue-coloured  binding,  which  had  my  book- 
pi. ite  pasted  in  it.  I have  missed  it  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  and  should  be  much  obliged  to 
whoever  has  borrowed  it  to  return  it. 

D.  G.  Cary  Elwes. 

9,  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

“ L’ Allegro  ” Mispointed.  — One  looks  for 
extreme  accuracy  in  works  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  and  I have  therefore  been  surprised  to  find 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Milton’s  Poems  (2  vols. 
1876)  such  punctuation  in  L’ Allegro  as  defies  all 
grammatical  construction.  A full  stop  is  put  after 
the  words  “ eglantine,”  “ shrill,”  and  “ dight,” 
whereas  there  should  be  none  till  we  come  to 
“ dale  ” (1.  68).  From  “ Come  and  trip  it  ” (33)  to 
“ dale  ” is  one  long  sentence.  Another  full  stop  is 
placed  after  “rivers  wide”  (76),  and  “Towers” 
being  thus  made  to  begin  a new  sentence,  “it 
sees  ” can  refer  to  nothing ; whereas  “ it  sees  ” 
really  refers  to  “ mine  eye  ” (69).  There  ought  to 


be  no  full  stop  from  “ Straight  mine  eye  ” (69)  to 
“neighbouring  eyes”  (80). 

In  Prof.  Masson’s  admirable  edition  (1874)  none 
of  these  faults  of  punctuation  occur,  nor  in  the 
earlier  edition  of  Cleveland  (1853).  J.  Dixon. 

Boston  Church  and  Steeple  in  Lincoln- 
shire.— The  following  memorandum  is  written 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  of  Philips’s  New  World 
of  Words , folio,  1678  : — 

“Boston  Church  and  Steeple  in  Lincolnshire. 

“ Anno  1309  in  the  3d  year  of  Edward  ye  2d  On  the 
Monday  after  Palm  Sunday  in  ye  Same  year,  The 
Miners  began  to  break  ground  for  ye  Foundaton  of 
Boston  Steeple  continuing  till  Midsumer  following  at 
which  time  they  were  deeper  then  the  Haven  by  5 foot, 
and  there  they  found  a bed  of  Stone,  upon  a Spring  of 
Sand,  and  that  Laid  upon  a Bed  of  Clay,  whose  thickness 
could  not  be  known. 

“ Upon  the  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  Sl  John 
Baptist  was  laid  the  first  stone  by  Dame  Margery  Tilney, 
upon  which  she  Laid  51  and  Sr  John  Fruesdall  (then 
Parson  of  Boston)  gaue  also  51,  and  Richard  Stephenson 
a Merchant  of  Boston  gaue  51  more,  these  were  all  the 
guifts  given  at  that  time.  The  Altitude  of  the  Steeple, 
and  lenght  of  ye  Church  are  equal,  viz1  each  94  yards, 
the  Steps  of  ye  Steeple  are  365,  Windows  52,  Pillars  12, 
as  equall  to  the  daies,  weekes,  and  months  in  ye  year. 

“ Collected  p’  Matt.  Humberstone. 

“ Taken  10*  April  1699.” 

Charles  Jno.  Ridge. 

Newark-upon-Trent. 

A Welsh  Cure  for  the  Ague. — Being  in  the 
new  church  of  Aber,  Carnarvonshire,  lately,  I was 
looking  at  the  old  font,  brought  from  the  ancient 
church  there  when  it  was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  present  new  edifice,  and  noticing  four 
circular  hollows  on  the  rim,  suggested  that  the 
ancient  cover  or  canopy  of  the  font  probably  sprang 
from  them  or  fitted  into  them.  “ Nay,”  said  the 
venerable  rector ; “ my  people  say  that  they  were 
caused  by  scraping  away  the  stone  ; dust  from  the 
church  font  mixed  in  water  and  drunk  early  in  the 
morning  being  considered  a cure  for  the  ague.” 

Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 

A Cure  for  the  King’s  Evil. — I was  ferried 
across  the  Dart  on  June  17  last  by  a man  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  always  lived  in  the 
same  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He 
told  me  that  in  his  childhood  he  had  the  “ king’s 
evil”;  and  his  parents,  having  tried  all  the 
doctors  in  the  district,  but  without  the  least 
advantage,  were  at  length  prevailed  on  to  place 
a dead  toad  in  a silk  case,  and  to  cover  that  with 
broad  tape.  “ This,”  said  my  informant,  “ I put 
on  when  I was  nine,  and  I wore  it  on  the  pit  of 
my  stomach,  round  my  neck,  for  ten  years  ; and 
it  made  a perfect  cure.  I ?ve  to  bless  the  day 
when  I first  wore  that  toad.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 
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muetiti. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  Candida  or  St.  White. — To  -whose 
suggestion  is  the  supposed  transformation  of 
Candida  Casa,  the  place-name  of  Whitchurch, 
into  St.  Candida,  or  St.  White,  to  be  assigned 
(see  6th  S.  v.  455)  ? It  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  recent  times,  for  in  Eeton’s  Thes.  Rer. 
Eccles.,  p.  50,  Lond.,  1742,  there  is  entered  for 
the  name  of  the  place  with  the  dedication, — 
“Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  Sancta  Candida,  or 
St.  White  ” ; in  the  Memorial  of  British  Piety, 
or  Martyrology,  Lond.,  1761,  there  is  in  the 
appendix  of  saints  whose  days  of  commemoration 
are  not  known,  “ St.  Candida,  honoured  at  Whit- 
church, in  Dorsetshire”  (p.  41);  and  in  Bacon’s 
Lib.  Reg.  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  104,  Lond.,  1786,  there 
is  the  same  entry  as  in  Ecton’s  Thes.,  u.s.  There 
are  six  saints  of  the  name  of  St.  Candida  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  whose  separate  history  is  stated 
by  Baronius  in  his  notes  to  the  Mart.  Rom.,  Par., 
1607.  However  plausible  the  conjecture  may  be, 
why  should  St.  Candida  not  be  taken  to  be  one  of 
these  ? It  is  at  least  a fair  subject  for  inquiry. 

The  case  of  the  doubtful  St.  Amphibalus  (6th  S. 
v.  455)  is  so  far  different  that  no  accredited  saint 
of  the  same  name  is  known;  nor  does  his  name 
occur  at  all  in  the  calendar  of  Baronius,  u.s. 
The  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake,  in  one  of  the  latest 
of  his  stories,  still  maintains  the  truth  of  his 
history.  The  other  parishes  with  the  name 
of  Whitchurch,  of  which  there  are  several,  have 
in  no  instance  the  dedication  of  St.  Candida. 
The  church  of  the  famous  Candida  Casa,  Whithern 
in  Valentia,  was  dedicated  by  Ninias  to  St.  Martin. 
The  transformation,  however,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  one,  would  be  nothing  strange.  I have 
myself  noticed  what  seems  a possible  instance  of 
this.  Several  of  the  parishes  which  have  the 
designation  of  “ Great  ” have  also  the  dedication 
of  St.  Michael,  as  if  the  title  of  “ Great,”  or 
“ Mickle,”  had  possibly  given  rise  to  it.  Great 
Tew,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  well-known  home  and 
burial-place  of  Lord  Falkland,  is  found  described 
as  “Great,  or  Mitchell’s,  Tew,”  and  has  also  the 
dedication  as  above.  I know  nothing  of  what  the 
legend  of  St.  White  and  her  cheese  may  be. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Old  Bank-notes. — I have  some  old  bank-notes 
lying  before  me  of  the  last  century  and  beginning 
of  this,— some  for  one  pound,  which  are  not  un- 
common ; other  for  five  guineas,  and  for  half 
guineas— of  Sheffield,  Bath,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Exeter,  and  other  country  banks.  The  half-guinea 
notes  have  “ Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  ” in  the 


body  of  the  note,  and  “ Half  a guinea  ” in  the  left- 
hand  corner.  But  among  them  is  one  which  I 
think  curious.  It  is  a note  of  the  Bristol  Tolzey 
Bank,  dated  in  August,  1818,  for  one  pound  ten 
shillings.  The  condition  of  the  note,  however,  is 
in  the  following  terms  : “ I promise  to  pay  the 
Bearer  on  Demand  Three  Pounds  for  Two  of  these 
Thirty  Shilling  Notes,  Value  received,”  &c.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  whether  similar 
notes  were  about  that  time  issued  by  other  banks  ? 
Did  any  of  your  readers  ever  hear  of  a Bank  of 
England  note  for  one  penny  issued  in  1828  ? This 
got  into  circulation,  and  for  many  years  gave  the 
cashiers  much  trouble  with  their  accounts.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  Bank,  but 
the  owner  (not  unwisely)  would  not  take  a penny 
for  it,  and  I believe  the  Bank  settled  the  trans- 
action by  giving  him  five  pounds.  A.  B.  C. 

“ Bewray.” — This  word  is,  I suppose,  familiar 
to  most  of  us  from  its  occurrence  in  our 
Authorized  Version  of  Matt.  xxvi.  73,  “thy 
speech  bewrayeth  thee”=“  loquela  tua  manifestum 
te  facit”  (V\i\g.)=rj  XaXia  <jov  SrjXov  <re  void  in 
the  original.  What  is  the  derivation  of  bewray  l 
The  commonly  received  account  of  the  word  is 
that  it  means  “ to  disclose,”  but  that  its  proper 
primary  sense  is  “ to  accuse,”  the  verb  being  from 
the  A.-S.  wregan,  to  accuse,  with  prefix  be-.  In 
this  explanation  concur  Richardson,  Wedgwood, 
Mahn  (Webster’s  Diet.),  Skeat,  R.  Morris  ( Chaucer r 
Clar.  Press),  and  Lumby  (More’s  Utopia,  Pitt  Press). 
So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  this  derivation  is 
unimpeachable.  But  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
quite  satisfactory  if  due  consideration  be  given  to 
the  clearly  marked  distinction  in  the  usage  of  the 
two  words  bewray  and  wregan.  A.-S.  wregan, 
together  with  its  congeners,  Gothic,  Old  Norse, 
Old  German  (see  Skeat’s  Diet.,  s.v.  “ Bewray  ”),  is 
always  used  in  malam  partem,  and  means  “ to 
accuse,  slander,  defame,  betray,  censure  ” ; where- 
as “ to  bewray  ” is  morally  colourless,  and  has  the 
simple  sense  “ to  disclose,  discover,  uncover,  re- 
veal.” This  is,  I believe,  the  invariable  use  of 
bewray  in  Middle  English,  in  Spenser,  and  in 
Shakspeare  (see  Schmidt).  See  also  Palsgrave 
{s.v.).  The  proper  primary  sense  of  bewray 
appears  to  be  “ to  disclose,  discover,”  that  of 
wregan  is  always  “ to  accuse  a person.” 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  lately  by  a friend, 
learned  in  the  philology  of  the  English  tongue, 
that  we  have  in  bewray  a derivative  of  A.-S. 
wreon  ( wrion , wrihan),  tegere,  celare,  velare,  with 
prefix  be - used  as  a privative — the  form  biwreien, 
to  disclose,  being  influenced  by  the  derivatives  of 
the  wholly  different  wregan.  This,  I think,  would 
be  a probable  explanation,  were  it  not  that  we  find 
in  A.-S.  and  M.E.  the  forms  bewreon,  bewrihan 
(see  Grein,  Stratmann),  meaning  “ operire,”  while 
in  M.E.  unwrihen  has  the  sense  of  “ aperire  ” (see 
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Morris,  Specimens  of  Early  English,  pt.  i.,  glos- 
sary). I still  ask,  therefore,  what  is  the  etymology 
of  bewray?  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

“The  Ladies  Calling.”— This  hook,  which 
was  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673  under  the 
sanction  of  Dr.  Fell,  appeared  as  “ by  the  author 
of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man”  I have  a fine  copy, 
bound  in  black  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  and  very 
beautiful  gilding  on  the  sides  and  back.  The 
lettering  is  remarkable,  for  in  place  of  having,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  title  of  the  book,  it  bears 
in  large  letters,  “Eliz.  Scudamore,  1673.”  John 
Scudamore,  of  Holme  Lacy,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1620,  and  a viscount  in  1628,  died  in 
1671.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Bishop  Laud, 
and  was  a very  studious  and  pious  man.  Lord 
Scudamore  married  at  a very  early  age  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Arthur  Porter,  Knt. 

I do  not  know  whether  Lady  Scudamore  survived 
her  husband  ; if  she  did,  this  copy  of  The  Ladies 
Calling  probably  belonged  to  her.  The  mode  of 
thus  lettering  it  is,  however,  so  unusual,  and  looks 
so  little  like  mere  evidence  of  ownership  and  so 
much  more  like  presumed  authorship,  that  it 
seems  to  suggest  the  question,  Has  the  writing  of 
the  book  ever  been  attributed  to  her  ? 

Edward  Solly. 

“An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Ingeniously 
Tormenting,”  &c.,  London,  1753,  8vo. — Alli- 
bone,  in  his  Dictionary , inserts 
“Miss  Jane  Collier,  Art  of  Tormenting , 1753.  4to. 
New  edition  entitled  The  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting, 
with  Proper  Rules  for  the  Exercise  of  that  agreeable  Study. 
London,  1804.  8vo.  What  a subject  for  a lady’s  pen  ! ” 

I have  the  editions  both  of  1753  and  1757,  but 
both  in  8vo.  Who  was  Miss  Jane  Collier,  and 
is  she  known  to  be  the  author  of  any  other  works, 
as  The  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  being  a maiden  effort  ? 

F.  W.  C. 

The  Rood  Loft. — Is  there  any  church  in 
England  wherein  the  rood  loft  of  olden  days  yet 
exists  in  all  its  glory?  I mean  with  the  figure 
of  our  Lord  crucified  and  the  images  of  Mary 
and  John,  as  they  were  called  in  common  parlance. 
If  not,  is  there  any  church  in  England  wherein 
the  rood  loft  exists  together  with  the  rood?  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  information. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Sir  Robert  Paston,  Bart.,  of  Oxnead,  co. 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Yarmouth  some  years  after  the 
Restoration. — Can  any  reader  furnish  the  name  of 
the  wife  of  the  above  (Clayton  possibly),  as  well  as 
the  names  and  number  of  his  children  living  be- 
tween 1670  and  1680  ; also  the  particulars  of  any 
marriages  they  may  have  contracted  ? In  1671  Sir 
Robert  is  known  by  the  inquirer  to  have  had  at 


least  one  grown-up  daughter,  whose  fate  and  mar- 
riage it  is  sought  to  trace.  Any  particulars  about 
Sir  Robert  and  his  family  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  me.  Lac. 

Winstanley  Family.— Tlie  meritorious  por- 
trait-painter and  engraver,  Hamlet  Winstanley,  is 
stated  by  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Engravers , 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Henry  Winstanley,  the 
projector  and  builder  of  the  first  two  Eddystone 
Lighthouses  ; and  in  one  of  the  “ Additional 
Notes”  says  he  was  buried  at  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  May  20,  1761,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
Cates,  on  the  contrary,  followed  by  other  biogra- 
phical writers,  says  he  was  born  in  1695.  Now  it 
is  clearly  recorded  by  Walpole,  in  the  above-named 
work,  that  Henry,  the  father  (a  native  of  Walden), 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Audley  End  in  1695,  and  to  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  that  of  Newmarket  in  1700. 

I have,  however,  searched  in  vain  for  any  baptismal 
entry  or  other  record  of  his  birth  in  the  registers 
of  Walden  and  Littlebury,  where  he  had  built  a 
good  house.  Those  of  Newmarket  prove  equally 
silent.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the  place 
and  the  date  ? Again,  the  parentage  and  birth  of 
William  Winstanley,  who  wrote  The  Honour  of 
Merchant-Taylours,  England’s  Worthies , Lives  of 
the  most  Eminent  English  Poets , and  other  works, 
are  not  related  by  Walpole,  Bryant,  Cates,  Maun- 
der, Grainger,  or  Bromley.  Is  there  nothing 
whatever  known  but  the  supposition  of  Walpole 
that  he  had  been  a barber  ? 

H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  viii.  404,  for  a paper  on  Hamlet 
Winstanley  by  Mr.  Geo.  Scharf.] 

Anthologia  Hibernica  ; or,  Monthly  Col- 
lections of  Science,  Belles-Lettres,  and  History. — 
This  publication  was  founded  in  Dublin  in  the 
beginning  of  1793.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? 
I have  vol.  i.,  January  to  June.  It  was  a high- 
class  publication,  containing  some  excellent  en- 
gravings. The  “ advertisement”  to  that  volume  is 
full  of  hope.  There  was  a list  of  subscribers  pub- 
lished in  the  volume.  Cornelius  Walford.|# 

Ancient  Scotch  Colony  in  France. — I ask 
for  information  about  an  ancient  Scotch  colony  at 
St.  Martin  d’Auxigny,  near  Bourges,  dating  from 
about  1422,  which  numbers  about  3,000  souls. 
What  names  and  families  are  to  be  found,  and 
what  is  its  history  ? Scotus. 

The  National  Songs  of  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro.— If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  answer 
the  following  questions  I shall  be  obliged.  1.  What 
is  the  title  of  the  German  translation  published  by 
Mrs.  Robinson  under  the  name  of  Talvi , at  Halle 
in  1825,  of  the  Servian  national  songs  collected  by 
Vook  Stephanovich  Karadgich  ? 2.  Has  this  work 

been  translated  into  English  ; if  so,  by  whom  ; and 
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when  and  where  published  ? 3.  Have  the  national 
songs  of  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina,  collected 
by  Simeon  Milutinovich,  been  translated  ? If  so, 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  particulars.  M.  P.  M. 

The  “Liber  Regalis.” — Among  the  “Private 
Devotions  for  several  Occasions,”  at  the  end  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man , Lond.,  1731,  there  is 
“ A prayer  for  the  King’s  Majesty,  out  of  the 
Liber  Regalis.”  What  is  the  Liber  Regalis  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

["If  Edward  III.’s  coronation  is  but  scantily  known, 
that  of  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  is  recorded  in  the 
utmost  detail.  The  ‘Liber  Regalis,’  which  prescribed 
its  order  and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  cere- 
monials, has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbots  and 
Deans  of  Westminster  from  the  time  that  it  was  drawn 
up,  on  this  occasion,  by  Abbot  Littlington.” — Stanley’s 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey , third  edition,  p.  69.] 

Slavs  in  England,  a.d.  1321. — John  de  Col- 
chester mentions,  in  his  endowment  of  St.  Helen’s 
Chapel  (1321),  the  “tenementum  quod  tenet 
Michael  Napeleff  in  Mora  juxta  Ordelput.”  What 
•could  have  brought  this  Slav  to  Colchester  at  this 
early  date  ? J.  H.  Round. 

Bishop  Patrick  Forbes.— In  the  list  of  this 
prelate’s  works  given  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  there 
occurs  the  following  : Sermons,  Aberdeen,  1635, 
4to.  I have  failed  to  trace  this  book,  and  suspect 
it  is  confounded  with  the  Funerals , which  is  the 
same  date  and  size.  The  Biographie  Universelle 
mentions  another  of  his  works,  with  this  title, 
Exercitationes  de  Verbo  Dei,  et  Dissertatio  de  Ver- 
sionibus  vernaculis.  What  is  the  date  and  the 
place  of  publication  ? J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

“ Nigger.” — Is  it  a mere  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  form  negro,  or  can  it  be  traced  direct  to 
the  Latin  niger  ? It  is  singular  to  find  Vicars 
writing,  in  his  Jehovah  Jireh  (1644),  “As  the 
Turkes  put  the  Niger s or  refuse  of  their  Armies 
in  the  Front”  (p.  417).  J.  H.  R. 

A Wedding  Ring  Superstition. — A York- 
shire lady  told  me  that,  having  lost  her  wedding 
ring  from  her  finger,  she  had  been  told  by  the 
wise  people  of  the  place  that  she  must  on  no 
account  permit  her  husband  to  buy  her  a new 
one,  but  that  her  nearest  male  relatives  must  pay 
for  the  fresh  ring  and  give  it  her.  How  did  this 
curious  superstition  arise  ? 

Alfred  St.  Johnston. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire. 

Oxfordshire  Folk-lore. — Walking  the  other 
day  into  the  country  with  some  of  my  school 
children,  we  were  met  on  the  road  by  a carriage 
and  pair  of  greys.  Some  of  the  children  at  once 
spat  on  the  ground.  On  my  asking  why  they  did 
so,  I was  told  that  it  was  very  bad  luck  to  meet 


a pair  of  white  or  grey  horses,  and  that  one’s  bad 
luck  could  only  be  averted  by  at  once  spitting  on 
the  ground.  Is  this  belief  prevalent  in  other 
counties  ? F. 

“ Corrept  : Variol.” — Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  explain  the  above  phrase,  found  on  an 
old  tombstone  here,  and  also  in  the  register  of 
burials?  Walter  D.  Baker. 

Batcombe  Rectory,  Evercreech,  Bath. 

MSS.  of  the  “ De  Imitatione  Christi.” — 
In  “ N.  & Q.”  (2nd  S.  xii.  281)  there  was  an 
interesting  communication  from  Mr.  John  Wil- 
liams, Arno’s  Court,  promising  a future  descrip- 
tion of  three  previously  unknown  MSS.  of  the 
De  Imitatione  Christi.  I cannot  find  that  the 
promised  account  was  ever  given.  The  MSS. 
were  said  to  be  in  the  writer’s  own  possession, 
and  to  possess  features  of  rare  interest.  Can  any 
information  be  given  respecting  them,  or  any 
explanation  of  the  failure  to  complete  the  pro- 
mise? V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V, 

Malone  and  the  Stratford  Bust  of 
Shakspeare.  — Where  can  I find  a full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Malone  caused  the  Stratford  bust  to  be  covered 
with  whitewash  ? Alfred  Ainger. 

Taft  Family. — I should  be  glad  of  any  parti- 
culars concerning  the  English  branch  of  this  family. 
Robert  Taft  with  his  wife  Sarah  emigrated  to 
America  in  1675.  Andrew  W.  Tuer. 

20,  Notting  Hill  Square,  W. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

" Strong  in  his  words  but  in  his  actions  weak, 

His  greatest  talent  not  to  do,  but  speak. 

Language  that  burns  th’  unwary  to  entice, 

A head  all  fire,  and  a heart  all  ice.” 

In  a published  book  of  quotations  I find  the  above  attri- 
buted to  Byron  in  Lara,  but  no  such  lines  occur  in  my 
edition  of  that  poem.  Inquirer. 


SlrpUetf. 

JOHN  GILPIN. 

(5th  S.  ix.  266,  394,  418  ; 6,lh  S.  i.  377,  417; 
ii.  177;  v.  489.) 

The  late  Mr.  Bernhard-Smith’s  record  (5th  S. 
ix.  418)  of  the  name  of  John  Gilpin  being  in- 
scribed on  a large  slab  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  is  misleading;  and  so  M.  P. 
(6th  S.  v.  491),  as  I will  presently  show,  has  been 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  stone  in  question 
marks  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  Gowper’s  poem.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  disturb  an  illusion  so 
pleasant  and  so  harmless  ; but  I am  the  person 
who,  under  the  order  of  one  of  the  family  of  a 
modern  John  Gilpin,  had  the  original  faded  in- 
scription re-engraved,  and  some  years  after,  when 
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that  renewed  inscription  had  also  become  worn 
away,  the  same  member  of  that  Gilpin  family 
ordered  me  to  supersede  the  previous  inscription 
by  engraving  on  the  plain  surface  below  John 
Gilpin  in  as  large  characters  as  possible.  The 
peculiar  conspicuousness  of  the  gravestone,  and 
perhaps  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  engraving, 
may  have  caused  the  illusion  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, as  well  as  one  preceding  it  by  some  years, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  given  by  me  ten 
years  ago  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Advertiser: — 

St.  Margaret' s,  Westminster. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser . 

5th  Nov.,  1872. 

Sir, — A cleverly  written  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Oct.  9th  on  the  contemplated  restoration  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  contains  a flagrant  error,  the  refuta- 
tion of  which  has  not  appeared  either  in  its  own  pages, 
nor,  as  far  as  I know,  in  any  other  journal  or  periodical. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  article  the  writer  refers  to  the 
lasting  impression  made  upon  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Cowper  by  the  incident  of  a skull  being  thrown  up  at 
his  feet  by  a gravedigger  in  St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  in  his  autobiography. 
The  writer  then  adds  : — “ A less  gloomy  cause  of  specu- 
lation may  still  be  found  in  the  same  graveyard.  A stone 
not  far  from  the  south  aisle  is  marked  in  rapidly  fading 
characters  with  a name  which  Cowper  has  for  ever  com- 
memorated. The  burial-place  of  Mr.  John  Gilpin  was 
then  probably  fresh  and  new ; the  name,  now  so  famous 
in  every  nursery,  had  then  been  but  lately  cut  upon  the 
stone ; and,  though  the  fact  has  never  been  noticed  by 
the  poet’s  numerous  biographers,  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  was  in  this  place  he  received  the  first  impression 
of  an  idea  which  he  afterwards  so  pleasantly  worked  out 
for  generations  of  happy  children.” 

Now  the  Life  of  Cowper  contains  no  allusion  to  such 
a stone,  nor  the  reality  of  such  a person  as  John  Gilpin. 
The  hero  of  the  poem  was  a citizen  of  London,  and  mo3t 
probably  was  an  entirely  imaginary  character,  suggested 
to  the  poet  by  Lady  Austen.  (See  the  biographical  in- 
troduction to  Macmillan’s  Globe  edition  of  Cowper's 
Works.) 

Mr,  John  Gilpin,  whose  name  is  fading  from  memory 
as  well  as  from  the  stone  in  question,  was  a most  respect- 
able licensed  victualler,  carrying  on  for  many  years  a 
successful  business  at  the  Mitre  and  Dove,  which  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of  King  Street,  Westminster.  He 
was  buried  beneath  this  stone.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
scription remains  fairly  legible  on  minute  inspection 
even  yet,  although  nearly  worn  away  Mr.  John 
Gilpin  | a native  of  Teignmouth,  Devon,  | and  many 
years  an  inhabitant  of  this  Parish,  | died  Feb.  27,  1838  ” 

| (age  illegible).  Beneath  is  engraved  in  large  capitals 
the  name,  so  that  when  the  proper  inscription  shall 
wholly  disappear,  the  stone  may  for  many  years  be  iden- 
tified. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reviewer  has  been  imposed 
upon  by  a hoax,  or  that  he  has  accepted  too  readily  the 
rash  conclusion  of  some  informant.  If  he  had  looked 
into  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s  work  on  St.  Margaret’s 
(to  which  he  alludes  somewhat  disparagingly  earlier  in 
the  article),  or  if  he  had  made  inquiries  of  the  worthy 
parish  clerk,  who  was  almost  a next-door  neighbour  of 
the  said  Mr.  John  Gilpin,  this  egregious  blunder  would 
not  have  been  made. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

An  Old  Fellow-Parishioner  of  Mr. 

John  Gilpin. 


I trust  that  after  this  statement  shall  have  been 
added  to  your  annals  there  will  never  again  be  a 
question  raised  on  the  subject  of  this  gravestone, 
whatever  may  be  said  or  conjectured  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  hero  of  Cowper’s  Journey  to  Ed- 
monton. An  Old  Inhabitant. 


The  Allen  Mystery  (6th  S.  v.  485). — While 
by  no  means  desirous  of  reopening  a discussion 
in  which  so  many  abler  pens  have  been  en- 
engaged,  I should  yet  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  eminent  and  learned  antiquary. 
Dr.  Dcran,  F.S.A.,  states,  in  his  very  interesting 
work  entitled  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times  (vol.  ii. 
p.  391),  that  Lieut.  Thomas  Allen  (called  in  the 
will  of  Admiral  John  Carter  Allen  “ third  lieute- 
nant in  His  Majesty’s  navy”)  had,  by  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  Manning,  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of 
Godaiming,  “ two  sons,  John  Hay  Allen  and 
Charles  Stuart  Allen  not,  as  Facts  not  Fiction 
writes,  John  Carter  Allen  and  Charles  Manning 
Allen.  Of  Lieut.  Thomas  Allen  having  had  a 
daughter  Dr.  Doran  makes  no  mention.  In  the 
same  work  (vol.  ii.  pp.  391-2)  it  is  stated  that 
Lieut.  Thomas  Allen,  who  “seems  to  have  been 
much  on  and  about  the  Western  isles  of  Scotland 
as  well  as  on  the  mainland,”  died  “ about  the  year 
1831,”  and  that  he 

“ must  have  revealed  previously  a secret  to  his  sons,  who, 
in  such  case,  kept  it  long  under  consideration,  till,  pro- 
bably out  of  filial  respect  for  his  veracity,  they  manifested 
their  belief  in  the  revelation,  and,  in  1847,  declared 
themselves  to  be,  the  elder,  John  Sobieski  Stolberg 
Stuart;  the  younger,  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  Their 
father,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Allen,  son  of  the  old  Admiral 
of  the  White,  must  have  imparted  to  them  the  not  un- 
interesting circumstance  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son 
of  the  young  Chevalier,  and  that  all  faithful  Scots  and 
Jacobites  had  yet  a King." 

I may  also  mention  that  while  Facts  not  Fiction 
states  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Tales  of  the 
Last  Century ; or,  Sketches  of  the  Romance  of  His- 
tory between  the  Years  1746  and  1846,  to  have 
been  1846,  Dr.  Doran  mentions  1847  as  the  date 
of  its  appearance.  Lastly,  as  to  Facts  not  Fic- 
tion’s question,  “ What  became  of  John  Carter 
(=John  Hay),  brother  of  Thomas  (Allen)  1 ” Re- 
garding this  gentleman,  who  was  known  as  the 
Chevalier  Stuart,  or  as  the  Comte  d’Albanie,  the 
author  of  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times  writes 
that,  in  1872,  he,  “ the  most  eminent  personage  of 
this  latest  Jacobite  time,  disappeared  from  the 
scene.” 

If  Facts  not  Fiction  will  refer  to  the  work 
from  which  I have  quoted,  he  will,  I feel  sure* 
gain  much  valuable  information  therefrom. 

Charles  J.  Davies. 

Ludlow. 

John  Allen,  the  youngest  son  of  Admiral  John 
Carter  Allen,  was  born  in  1774,  entered  the  royal 
navy  Feb.  12,  1787,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
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of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  wounded  Nov.  25, 
1793.  He  became  a captain  April  29,  1802,  a 
rear-admiral  August  17,  1840,  and  an  admiral 
Nov.  9, 1846.  His  death  took  place  at  Torpoint, 
Cornwall,  June  4,  1853,  and  he  wa3  buried  at  St. 
John’s,  where  in  the  church  a monument  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

“ Admiral  John  Allen,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Admiral 
John  Carter  Allen,  died  4th  June,  1853,  in  his  80th  year. 
Also  Jane  Hester,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  above  John 
Allen,  died  20th  Deer.  1859,  aged  76.  Thy  will  be 
done.” 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  were  Rodney  V.  Allen, 
a retired  major  of  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry, 
another  son  in  New  Zealand,  and  a daughter  in 
Jersey.  George  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W 

I had  the  honour  of  the  friendship  for  several 
years  of  the  late  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  whose 
wife  was  a Beresford  (father  of  the  Count  Charles 
Edward  who  married  Lady  Alice  Hay),  and  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  he  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Amongst  my  col- 
lections I have  a remarkable  and  very  beautiful 
miniature  on  vellum  of  the  latter,  which  the  Count 
d’Albanie  often  inspected,  together  with  a life-size 
oil-painting  of  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  of  York  ; 
and  on  more  than  one  or  two  occasions  he  not  only 
implied,  but  distinctly  stated,  his  relationship. 
“ My  great-grandfather,”  “ my  great-uncle,”  were 
expressions  which  could  only  have  one  meaning. 
The  “ one  aged  man  alive  at  Forres  ” has  no  more 
doubt  than  myself  of  the  fact ; as  some  who 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  Count  can  well  and 
truly  testify.  A London  Clergyman. 

The  Verbal  Adjective  in  -ing  (6th  S.  v. 
426). — Under  this  heading  Prof.  Attwell  makes 
a remonstrance  against  the  expressions  row-boat, 
smoke- room,  tow-jpath,  in  place  of  those  compounds 
which  bear  the  acknowledged  stamp  of  propriety, 
rowing-boat,  smoking-room,  towing-path.  He  re- 
gards the  curtailed  forms  as  “ slang  contractions,” 
which  are  native  to  the  mouth  of  bargees  and  the 
like,  but  have  been  adopted  by  gentlemen  of  sport- 
ing tastes.  I agree  entirely  with  Prof.  Attwell, 
so  far  as  regards  the  probable  history  of  this  inno- 
vation, which  I also  have  observed  with  curiosity 
and  attention.  But  when  he  describes  the  change 
as  “ a growing  tendency  to  drop  from  certain 
verbal  adjectives  the  ending  -ing,"  I find  that 
I. differ  from  him  in  the  matter  of  grammatical 
diagnosis.  The  termination  -ing  has  three  powers 
in  English : 1.  Substantive,  as  “There ’s  good  hunt- 
ing to  be  had  down  there”;  2.  Old  flectional  in- 
finitive, as  “ He  likes  hunting  the  hare  better  than 
minding  his  business”;  3.  The  participle  present 
or  verbal  adjective,  as  “ A hunting  man.”  Now, 
a hunting  man  is  a man  who  hunts,  but  when  we 
speak  of  a hunting-watch  we  do  not  mean  a watch 


that  hunts,  nor  is  a smoking-room  the  same  thing 
as  a room  that  smokes.  Therefore  the  word  in 
-ing  is  not  No.  3 in  hunting-watch  and  smok- 
ing-room, and  I think  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  the  other  cases.  It  is  either  No.  1 
or  No.  2.  If  the  new  expressions  can  be 
taken  as  any  evidence  as  to  the  grammatical 
quality  of  the  older  ones,  then  these  forms  in  - ing 
are  verbal  substantives,  i.  e.  infinitives,  rather  than 
simple  nouns  substantive,  because  all  the  new 
forms  seem  based  on  the  infinitive.  The 
actual  forms  which  Prof.  Attwell  has  observed, 
row-boat,  tow-path,  smoke-room,  and  also  those 
forms  which  he  has  made  up  on  the  same  pattern, 
sail-boats,  ride-horses,  box-gloves,  are  all  easier  to 
explain  from  the  infinitive  forms  to  row,  tow , 
smoke , sail,  ride,  box,  than  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. I do  not,  however,  maintain  that  this  is 
so;  my  only  contention  is  that  they  cannot  be 
verbal  adjectives.  J.  Earle. 

Elizabeth  Elstob  (6th  S.  v.  348).  — I have 
before  me  one  book  by  the  above  authoress.  I 
will  transcribe  the  title-page: — 

“An  | English-Saxon  Homily  | on  the  | Birth-Day  | of 
| St.  Gregory  | Anciently  used  in  the  | English-Saxon 
Church  | Giving  an  account  of  the  | Conversion  of  the 
English  | from  | Paganism  to  Christianity.  | Translated 
into  modern  English  with  notes,  &c.  | By  Eliz.  Elstob 
| [a  small  print]  | London  | Printed  by  W.  Bowyer 
MDCCIX.” 

The  book  is  quite  perfect  and  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  one  volume  of  what  at  one 
time  must  have  been  a very  valuable  collection  of 
books  left  to  this  parish,  chiefly  by  a Mr.  Bates. 
Like  so  many  other  similar  collections,  these  books 
were  going  to  decay  in  a damp  room  over  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  church,  but  the  present  vicar  has  had 
them  removed  to  his  house,  and  now,  happily,  they 
are  safe.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  queen,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  read  the  authoress’s  defence  for 
undertaking  such  a work,  for  being  so  unwomanly 
as  to  know  Saxon,  and  she  states  that  she  is  the 
“ first  woman  who  had  ventured  to  converse  with 
that  language  ” since  it  was  current.  Besides 
the  Homily  the  volume  contains  several  letters 
from  St.  Gregory  to  St.  Augustine,  Queen 
Bertha,  &c.,  and  some  account  of  the  way 
in  which  St.  Gregory  looked  upon  St.  Peter’s 
position  among  the  Apostles,  and  his  own 
position  as  St.  Peter’s  successor.  Whilst  on 
this  subject  I may  mention  that  the  collection 
of  books  contains  a valuable  Chaucer,  and  the 
works  of  Euclid  translated  by  John  Dee,  “ written 
at  my  poor  house  at  Mortlake,  anno  1570,  Feb.  9.” 
This  volume  is  quite  perfect,  and,  like  the  former, 
was  given  to  the  parish  library  by  Peter  Cowper, 
vicar  in  1733.  A former  pupil  of  mine  made  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  this  collection, 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  vicar  would  allow  any 
one  to  see  it  who  might  be  desirous  of  knowing 
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what  the  collection  contains,  and  I would  in  this  or 
in  any  other  way  assist  any  investigations. 

Some  time  ago  a writer  in  “ N.  & Q.”  asked  if 
any  one  knew  anything  about  a “ Colin  Bates  ” of 
this  town.  I know  nothing  of  Colin  Bates,  but 
nearly  all  these  books  were  given  by  a former 
vicar  of  the  parish  church,  a Mr.  Bates. 

Thomas  Masheder. 

The  Grammar  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Elizabeth  Elstob  was  the  sister  of  William 
Elstob,  Rector  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary 
Botha w,  London.  They  were  both  born  at  New- 
nastle-on-Tyne,  William  in  1673  and  Elizabeth  in 
1683.  Whilst  her  brother  was  fellow  and  tutor 
at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  she  lived  with  him  and 
studied  there  ; she  translated  into  English  the 
Homily  on  St.  Gregory’s  Day,  and  began  a Saxon 
Homiliarium  with  an  English  translation.  In  1715 
she  published  a Saxon  Grammar , but  on  the  death 
of  her  brother  in  1714  was  obliged  to  keep  a school 
•at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  to  support  herself. 
Queen  Caroline  allowed  her  a pension  of  21 l.,  but 
as  it  ceased  on  the  queen’s  death  she  again  gave 
lessons  ; in  1739  she  was  received  into  the  family 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  lived  there  until 
she  died  in  1756. 

Nearly  all  the  above  facts  are  to  be  found  in 
biographical  dictionaries.  I have  seen  a pedigree 
of  the  Elstob  family  which  gives  several  genera- 
tions, but  cannot  recollect  if  it  was  in  Surtees’s 
Durham  or  not ; I think  it  was  in  some  county 
history.  Strix. 

This  lady  did  compile  a pedigree  of  her  family, 
which  she  traced  on  her  mother’s  side  to  Broch- 
snail  Ysgithrog,  or  Brock  well,  a British  prince 
who  was  present  at  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor.  C.  A.  White. 

See  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  Didot’s 
Nouvelle  Biographic  Universelle,  Michaud’s  Bio- 
graphic Universellc,  and  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica.  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

If  my  memory  does  not  grievously  deceive  me, 
there  is  a full  account  of  this  lady  in  Kippis’s 
Biography — a work  which  collapsed  immediately 
after  giving  an  account  of  her. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

A new  edition  of  An  English- Saxon  Homily, 
Bond.  1839,  8vo.,  contains  some  account  of  Eliz. 
Elstob.  J.  I.  D. 

A full  account  of  her  will  be  found  in  Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes , vol.  i.  pp.  112-140. 

L.  L.  H. 

Woundworts  (6th  S.  v.  346).— Two  of  these 
herbs  may,  I think,  be  identified.  The  ach  is  the 
water  parsley.  In  his  list  of  the  names  of  this 
plant  Gerarde  gives,  “ in  French,  de  l’ache  ; in 


English,  smallage,  marsh  parsley,  or  water  parsley.” 
Cotgrave  gives,  “ Ache,  the  herbe  smallage.”  He 
adds  to  the  simple  definition  the  following: — 

“ Ache  femelle,  female  smallage;  ache  des  jardins, 
parsley ; ache  large , grand,  great  parsley,  Alexanders  ; 
ache  de  marais,  marsh  or  marish  parseley,  water  parseley, 
smallage ; ache  de  riv'ee  is  either  the  crowfoot  of  Illiria, 
or  the  crowfoot  of  the  fallow  field  ; ache  rustique,  small- 
age, marsh  or  marish  parseley ; ache  de  sardaigne,  the 
same  ; ache  sauvage , wild  parseley.” 

As  to  monicomsound,  the  word  is  not  actually 
to  be  found  in  Gerarde,  but  I think  may  by  his 
help  be  identified.  “ Consound,”  or  “comsound,” 
is  a general  name  for  many  plants  to  which  heal- 
ing virtues  are  ascribed.  It  is,  for  example,  a 
name  for  the  comfrey,  for  the  great  daisy  or 
maudelen  wort,  for  the  common  daisy.  Now,  of 
the  moneywort  Gerarde  says : “ The  floures  and 
leaues  stamped  and  laid  vpon  wounds  and  vlcers 
doth  cure  them.”  May  not  this  plant  rank,  then, 
as  another  consound  with  the  distinguishing  pre- 
fix “ money,”  and  so  represent  the  “ monicom- 
sound ” of  The  Country  Man’s  J ewel  ? May  not 
the  molin  be  the  mullein  ? 

Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

In  Prior’s  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants 
ach  is  described  as  parsley  (Apium),  in  French 
ache — ache  de  marais,  ache  rustique,  &c. 

I think  that  by  molin  must  be  meant  mullein 
( Verbascum  thapsus ) so  called  from  its  being  used 
to  cure  a disease  in  cattle  called  in  French  moleine, 
in  Old  French  malen.  Mullein  is  also  called  the 
higtaper  and  bullock’s  lungwort. 

Erval  is  probably  the  bitter  vetch,  in  French 
ers  (L.  ervum , E.  ervilia,  L.). 

Can  pellure  be  the  pepper  grass  (L .Pilularia 
globulifera)  1 

The  spavin  and  monicomsound  I cannot  see 
any  clue  to  ; but  hope  the  above  may  be  of 
some  use  to  Mr.  Lees.  Strix. 

Monicomsound  is  moneywort ; a somewhat 
similar  appellation  is  still  commonly  in  rural  dis- 
tricts given  to  the  herb. 

Pellure  is  pellitory  of  the  wall,  a famous  panacea 
among  old  people. 

Spavin , unless  a misprint  for  savin,  is  possibly 
marsh  mallow,  although  why  so  does  not  appear, 
unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  in  old  farriery 
books  the  above  herb  is  stated  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  spavins. 

Molin  is  a debased  pronunciation  of  mullein,  a 
famous  wound  herb. 

Ach  is  the  ladies’  smock.  The  children  in  this 
district  of  Gloucestershire  know  the  plant  only  by 
the  name  of  “aches.”  But  some  of  them,  not 
knowing  its  old  application  to  aching  wounds,  call 
it  “ headache,”  and  say  it  makes  the  gatherer’s  head 
bad. 

Erval  I cannot  identify ; perhaps  Lyte  and 
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Gerard — old  herbalists — would  enlighten  us.  A 
reference  to  Culpepper  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
foregoing  interpretations.  Adin  Williams. 

Lechlade. 

Erval  ( Ervum  ervilia),  bitter  vetch. 

Pellure  (Petroselinum  ?),  parsley.- 

Molin  (Verbascum  thapsus,  Tapsus  barbatus). 

Ach  ( Apium  graveolens),  celery.  J.  B. 

The  Curfew,  North  and  South  (6th  S.  v. 
347). — Messrs.  Harland  and  Wilkinson,  in  their 
Lancashire  Folk-lore , say  (p.  44,  ed.  1882): — 

“The  curfew-bell  is  still  rung  at  Burnley,  Colne, 
Blackburn,  Padiham,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  older 
towns  and  many  of  the  villages  of  Lancashire.  It  has 
nearly  lost  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a remarkable  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  an  old  custom  or  usage  long  after 
all  its  significance  or  value  has  ceased.  It  is  now  merely 
called  ‘ the  eight  o’clock  bell.’  ” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

P.  Carey’s  “ Poems  ” (6th  S.  v.  447).  — The 
first  issue  of  Carey’s  Poems  was  in  1771,  and  con- 
sisted, I believe,  only  of  nine,  and  those  all  of  a 
severely  religious  character.  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned amongst  new  publications  in  the  London 
Magazine , vol.  xl.  p.  275: — 

“Poems  from  a manuscript  written  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Is.  6d.,  Murray. — As  the  chief  merit 
of  these  poems,  which  are  of  a serious  cast,  i3  the  piety 
of  their  turn,  we  shall  only  say  that  a funeral  sermon 
is  likely  to  afford  as  much  entertainment  to  our  readers.” 

The  MS.  is  said  (1st  S.  i.  x.  407)  to  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Murray  by  the  Bev.  Pierrepont 
Cromp,  of  Frinsted  Court,  Kent,  who  died  in  1797 
{Gentleman's  Magazine , vol.  lxvii.  p.  81).  Many 
yearn  later  Mr.  Murray  gave  a copy  of  the  whole 
MS.  to  Walter  Scott,  who  printed  some  of  the 
more  attractive  poems  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Pegister  for  1810,  p.  lxvii,  with  a brief  account 
of  the  MS.  and  the  expression  of  his  hope  that 
“ some  English  antiquary  may  discover  the  family 
of  Patrick  Carey.”  Scott  printed  the  whole  MS. 
in  1820,  ignorant  that  a portion  of  it  had  been 
published  in  1771.  He  refers  to  P.  Carey  in 
Woodstock , vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.,  where  he  makes 
Charles  II.  say  to  Alice  Lee:  “ Had  you  not  better 
join  me,  Mistress  Alice,  in  Patrick  Carey’s  jovial 
farewell  ? Ah,  do  you  not  know  Pat  Carey — a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland’s  1 ” From  a 
cote  in  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Nov.  5,  1644,  it  appears 
that  P.  Carey  was  then  a witty  young  abb6  at 
Rome  ; he  subsequently  became  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Edward  Solly. 

The  edition  previous  to  Scott’s  was  published 
by  Murray  in  1771.  The  title-page  runs,  “Poems 
from  a Manuscript  written  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.”  The  advertisement  says  of  the  poems 
that  “ They  appear  to  have  been  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  one  Carey,  a man 


whom  we  now  know  nothing  of.”  The  book  is  a 
quarto,  and  contains  half-title,  title,  advertisement, 
and  pp.  5-35.  There  are  many  more  poems  in 
Scott’s  edition  than  in  this  earlier  one  of  1771. 
Both  works  are  in  the  Dyce  Library,  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  R.  F.  S. 


“ Still  ” and  “ Yet  ” (6th  S.  v.  428). — I am 
no  Priscian,  but  perhaps  when  we  are  asked, “What 
is  the  correct  and  authorized  use  of  these  adverbs  1 ” 
one  may  suggest  that  still  has  reference  to  a state 
of  things  already  existing,  and  yet  to  a state  of 
things  about  to  exist.  Still  affirms  that  a certain 
state  of  things  will  continue,  yet  affirms  that  it 
will  begin.  And  even  when  both  adverbs  have 
the  sense  of  notwithstanding , this  distinction  seems 
visible.  “ He  knew  that,  and  still  he  did  so-and- 
so  ” — i.  e.,  went  on  doing  it.  “ He  knew  that, 
and  yet  he  did  so-and-so  ” — i.  e.,  began  to  do  it. 
C.  M.  I.  seems  to  say  that  still  and  yet  “ mean 
almost  the  same  thing.”  But  there  is  great  virtue 
in  that  “ almost.”  A certain  French  gentleman 
spoke  English  very  accurately,  but  one  day  he 
made  an  unfortunate  mistake.  Being  asked  if  he 
remembered  something  which  had  happened  long 
before,  he  replied,  “ No,  I was  not  still  born.” 

A.  J.  M. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


Two  Portraits  : a Medal  (6th  S.  v.  247). — 
Having  waited  to  see  if  any  one  else  would  answer 
Mr.  Stutfield’s  queries,  I now  beg  to  inform  him 
that  his  medal  is  the  work  of  Simon  Passe,  who 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  engraving  by  his  father 
Crispin  Passe,  an  eminent  artist  of  Utrecht,  where 
Simon  was  born,  circa  1574.  Coming  to  England 
in  1611,  he  executed  a series  of  medalets  of  the 
royal  family,  some,  but  not  all,  marked  with 
S.  P.  in  monogram,  one  having  “ Simon  Passaeus 
Sculpsit  ” at  full  length.  Mr.  Stutfield  describes 
the  reverse  (perhaps  rightly)  as  bearing  the  por- 
trait of  “ Charles  I.,”  meaning  Prince  Charles  ; but 
I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  portrait 
of  Prince  Henry,  whose  sudden  death  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year  diffused  universal  grief 
throughout  the  nation.  If  in  perfect  condition 
the  piece  is  well  worth  20s. 

John  J.  A.  Boase. 

13,  Claremont  Terrace,  Exmouth. 


C h arles  D ickens’ s N ovel  1 ‘ Gabriel  Y ardon  ” 
(6th  S.  v.  387). — Appended  to  an  uncut  copy  of  the 
second  series  of  Sketches  by  Boz  in  my  library  I 
find  a list  of  ten  leaves,  dated  December,  1836, 
which  reads : “ Mr.  Macrone’s  Select  List  of  New 
Works  and  New  Editions  preparing  for  immediate 
publication  or  recently  published,  No.  3,  St. 
James’s  Square.”  The  fourth  on  this  list  reads:  “ A 
novel  ‘ by  Boz.’  Gabriel  Vardon.  By  Charles 
Dickens,  Esq.,  author  of  Sketches  by  Boz,  The 
Pickwick  Papers , &c.  Three  volumes,  post  8vo.” 
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The  date  of  this  appearing,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
December,  1836.  About  this  time  was  made  the 
exorbitant  demand  of  2,000Z.  for  the  copyright 
of  Sketches  by  Boz,  which  150Z.  had  purchased  ; 
this  closed  the  connexion  between  Dickens  and 
Macrone,  and  probably  the  bargain  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above  work,  for  I find  among  the 
literary  intelligence  appended  to  Bentleys  Mis- 
cellany the  announcement: lt  Bar  naby  Rucige,  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  will  be  illustrated,  like  Oliver  Twist , by 
George  Cruikshank.  This  work  will  commence  in 
Bentley’s  Miscellany  early  in  present  year  [1839].” 
This  had  been  preceded  by  a card  printed  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  pages  of  advertisements  dated 
New  Burlington  Street,  December  1,  1838. 

J.  W.  Jarvis. 

Avon  House,  Manor  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

“ Changed  ” (6th  S.  v.  406).— This  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  given  by  W.  H.  S.  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  I apprehend  in 
many  other  widely  separated  parts  of  England.  I 
quote  the  passage  concerning  it  which  occurs  in 
my  Manley  and  Corringham  Glossary: — 

“ I.  Turned  sour  or  rancid,  decomposing.  * That 
milk ’s  changed;  fling  it  into  th’  swill-tub.’  ‘ He  was  a 
strange  handsome  corpse,  an’  didn't  change  a bit  afore 
the  buryinY 

“II.  When  a child,  usually  good  tempered,  becomes 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  irritable,  it  is  common  to 
say,  ‘ Bless  th’  bairn  ! he  must  ha’  been  changed .’ 
Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  old  superstition  of  change- 
lings.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Weather  Lore  (6th  S.  v.  406). — The  origin 
of  this  saying  may  be  traced  to  the  lines,— 

“ So  many  mists  in  March  you  see. 

So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be.” 

Another  distich  marks  the  weather  lore  of  these 
two  months : — 

“ March  wind  and  May  sun, 

Makes  clothes  white  and  maids  dun.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

A Book-plate  Query  (6th  S.  v.  407).— This 
is  the  ex-libris  of  Louis  Bosch,  Cure  of  Tamise, 
a village  ten  miles  south-west  of  Antwerp.  Mr. 
Wallis  will  find  it  described  at  p.  117,  and 
figured  in  plate  13,  of  A Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Book-plates , by  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren, 
M.A.  London,  Pearson,  1880.  Mr.  Warren 
suggests  that  “ Perhaps  it  is  copied  from  L. 
Bosch’s  portrait-picture  in  oils  by  some  Flemish 
artist.”  T.  W.  C. 

“ The  Backstring”  (6th  S.  v.  407).— Jaydee 
will  find  backstring,  with  the  extract  from  Cowper, 
in  my  Supplementary  Glossary.  It  is  there  ex- 
plained as  “ a leading-string  behind,  by  which 
the  nurse  or  mother  guided  the  child.”  The 


backstrings  or  streamers  at  the  back  of  an  under- 
graduate’s gown  are  generally  called  leading  strings. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Surely  this  is  the  pinafore,  obviously  called 
backstring  because  it  is  usually  tied  behind. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ Landlord  ” (6th  S.  v.  369).— The  use  of  thU 
word  as  applied  to  an  innkeeper  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is,  I believe,  used  by  Addison  in  thi3 
sense,  and  I think  the  origin  is  clear.  A landlord 
primarily  is  “ the  lord  of  land  ” in  the  feudal  sense, 
but  afterwards  meant  any  owner  of  land.  A further 
extension  of  the  meaning  included  a person  who 
let  his  house  in  parts,  and  one  who  resides  in  lodg- 
ings correctly  describes  the  person  from  whom  he 
hires  these  lodgings  as  his  landlord.  Every  “ Eng- 
lishman’s house  is  his  castle,”  and  a mere  tenant 
is  during  his  tenancy  virtual  lord  of  the  soil  for  all 
legal  purposes.  The  fact  of  tenure  or  ownership 
of  land,  therefore,  constitutes  a landlord.  An  inn- 
keeper is  accordingly  called  a landloi'd  in  virtue  of 
the  temporary  tenure  or  occupation  by  guests  of 
rooms  in  his  inn.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Blechenden  of  Aldington  and  Mersham, 
Kent  (6th  S.  v.  388). — I have  no  reply  to  make  to 
this  query  if  only  descendants  in  male  lines  are 
meant  by  “the  principal  representatives  of  this 
ancient  family  but  of  descendants  in  female 
lines  there  are  now  several  hundreds  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
sprung  from  the  marriage  of  Mary  Blechenden  with 
William  Bache,  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the 
year  1710.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

“Kickshaw”  (6th  S.  v.  406). — The  following 
passage,  of  which  J.  H.  E.’s  note  reminded  me, 
may  be  worth  recording  as  an  illustration  of  Shak- 
spere’s  kickshav; , and  of  Johnson’s  etymology  of 
the  word: — 

“Many  would  have  the  same  meat  (else  they  must 
starve,  or  feed  xipon  the  wind)  onely  it  must  be  new  dressed , 
and  dished  up  to  the  mode  of  FamilisticJc  hashes , and 
Socinians  (Quelques  closes)  Keckhoes  ; by  more  plain 
and  popular  hands,  than  those  of  the  learned  Ministers" 
— Gauden’s  Hieraspistts , 1653,  p.  63. 

W.  G.  Stone. 

“Purchase”  (6th  S.  v.  387).  — The  phrase 
“twenty  years’  purchase” may  be  extended  thus: 
“ twenty  years’  annual  value  for  the  purchase 
money.”  A busy  and  laconic  age  has  shortened 
the  expression,  and  a man,  on  being  asked  at  what 
price  he  will  sell  his  property,  says  concisely:  “ At 
twenty  (or  twenty-four)  years’  purchase.” 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Election  of  a Mole- catcher  (6th  S.  v.  406). 
—It  may  interest  H.  W.  A.  to  know  that  the 
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mole  - catcher,  as  a parochial  official,  is  already 
extinct.  By  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1879,  the  accounts  of  highway 
parishes  were  brought  under  the  auditing  censor- 
ship of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that 
authority  has  decided  that  payments  out  of  the 
rates  to  a mole-catcher  are  illegal.  Of  course  he 
may  still  be  employed  by  individuals  on  their  own 
lands,  but  he  can  no  longer,  as  formerly,  be  paid  a 
salary  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment  by  the  vestry. 
In  many  cases  the  mole-catcher  entered  into  a 
stamped  agreement  with  the  parish,  and,  as  he 
frequently  acted  in  all  the  parishes  of  an  extensive 
district,  his  office  was  tolerably  lucrative,  and  even 
now  would  appear  to  give  rise  to  a contest  for  its 
possession.  F.  W.  Langston. 

“ Kings’  fingers  ” (6th  S.  v.  429). — This  name, 
like  Muggins  (ante,  p.  408),  will  be  found  in  the 
E.D.S.  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names — a 
work  which  I think  Cuthbert  Bede  would  find 
worth  consulting  upon  points  of  this  kind. 

James  Britten. 

Jack-an-Apes  Lane,  1662  (6th  S.  v.  307,  436). 
— I know  nothing  about  this  ; but,  unless  I am 
greatly  mistaken,  that  “most  detestable  alley,” 
as  Lysart  justly  calls  it,  near  Temple  Bar,  was 
named  “ Serle’s  Place  certainly  I never  heard 
of  its  being  called  “ Field  Lane,”  which  was  the 
name  of  an  equally  disreputable  lane  on  the  other 
side  of  Holborn,  a little  eastward  of  Ely  Place, 
and  running  northward  from  Holborn  to  the  end 
of  West  Street,  where  it  joined  Saffron  Hill.  This 
district  was  one  of  the  worst  “ rookeries  ” in  all 
London,  and  was  entirely  swept  away  some  thirty 
or  more  years  ago.  F.  N. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205, 266, 304, 
327,  387). — There  is  such  a library  at  Finedon,  in 
this  county,  the  books  of  which  are  in  a fair  condi- 
tion, being  kept  in  a room  just  over  the  church 
porch,  where  it  was  usual  to  keep  them.  There  is 
another  in  the  vestry  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Northampton ; it  contains  a remarkably  fine  copy 
of  Chaucer,  in  black  letter,  with  choice  woodcuts, 
deficient  in  three  leaves.  Its  date  is  1542,  and  it 
was  printed  by  Richard  Kele.  It  is  in  this  edition 
that  the  Plowman’s  tale  was  first  included.  There 
are  also  a copy  of  Walton’s  Biblia  Polyglotta  and 
other  works  of  great  service  to  the  scholar  and  the 
student.  The  earliest  indication  of  donations  being 
given  to  the  “ Lending  Library  ” we  find  in  a copy 
of  Pliny,  which  has  the  following  inscription  : — 
“Liber  Bibliothecae  Northampton.  1701.  Ex  dono 
Edw.  Maynard  S.T.D.”  The  major  portion  con- 
tain the  following  book-label:— “ The  gift  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  Prebend  [ary]  of  Westminster,  to 
the  Library  of  All  Saints,  in  Northampton. 
m,dcc,lxxvii.”  John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 


In  a room  over  the  south  porch  of  the  parish 
church,  Chelmsford,  are  the  remains  of  a good 
theological  library,  which  I find  on  reference  to 
The  History  of  Essex,  by  a Gentleman,  published  in 
1769,  was  bequeathed  by  John  Kingsbridge,  D.D., 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford 
and  its  environs.  The  books  have  been  for  many 
years  sadly  neglected,  and  on  looking  over  a MS. 
catalogue  found  among  the  parish  books  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  lost.  It  would  be  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  reading  public  if  a com- 
plete list  of  such  libraries  in  existence  throughout 
the  country  could  be  made  in  “ N.  & Q.” ; it  is 
just  possible  that  among  some  of  them  might  be 
found  many  rare  books  of  much  interest  to  anti- 
quaries. Edmund  Durrant, 

Essex  and  Chelmsford  Museum. 

Many  a clerical  library,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  present  day  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray  not  for  “ the  hint  ” only,  but  for  its  actual 
existence.  It  may  be  noted,  as  a not  uninteresting 
sign  of  the  times,  that  one  of  the  last  grants  of 
books  made  by  the  Bray  Association  was  “ for  a 
library  to  be  placed  in  the  house  of  the  Diocesan 
Missioners  which  has  been  established  in  the  city 
of  Truro.”  H.  W. 

New  University  Club. 

There  is  a library  in  the  south  parvise  of  Brom- 
ham  Church,  Beds,  and  another  in  the  west  end 
of  the  parish  church,  Royston.  No  doubt  the  clergy 
attached  to  these  churches  will  tell  any  one  who 
applies  to  them  their  date  and  origin. 

M.A.  Oxon. 

At  Halifax  and  Skipton  churches  are  two  in- 
teresting libraries,  the  former  comprising  benefac- 
tions from  Simon  Sterne  and  William  Priestley, 
Esqs.,  and  the  latter  the  gift  of  Silvester  Pettyt, 
Esq.  J.  H.  T. 

Idel. 

A Curious  Book-plate  (6th  S.  v.  226, 374,  457). 
— The  form  of  book-plate  inscription  given  by 
Mr.  Marshall  is  “ as  old  as  the  hills.”  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago  I know  it  was  written  or  printed  in 
the  books  (at  all  valued)  of  nearly  every  one  of  my 
schoolfellows,  word  for  word  as  given. 

R.  W.  Hackwood. 

Snaresbrook. 

The  book-plate  referred  to  and  copied  by  Mr. 
Marshall  was  very  common  some  forty  years  ago 
in  our  school  books,  and  was  on  sale  at  various 
shops  here.  I remember  another,  a serious  warn- 
ing to  those  who  were  disposed  to  take  the  books 
of  other  boys: — 

“ This  book  belongs  to . 

" Si  quis  furetur 
Per  collum  pendetur 
In  hoc  modo,” 

with  a sketch  of  a gallows  and  a body  hanging. 
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One  odd  sort  of  /wif-plate  was  used  by  an  old 
friend  here — the  word  (in  Hebrew)  “ Golgotha,” 
meant  to  indicate  “a  place  for  a skull,”  pasted 
inside  the  crown  of  his  hat.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

“All  upon  the  merry  pin”  (6th  S.  iv.  513 ; 
v.  94,  137,  237,  377).— As  a help  towards  under- 
standing the  origin  of  this  expression,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  the  following  lines  from  Chaucer : 
tf  And  trewely  it  is  an  heigh  corrage 
Of  any  man  that  stoupen  is  in  age, 

To  take  a yong  wyf,  by  my  fader  kyn : 

Your  herte  hongith  on  a joly  pin 

The  Marchaundes  Tale,  11.  269-72. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Muggins  (6th  S.  y.  408). — “ What  are  muggins,” 
asks  Cuthbert  Bede.  I have  always  under- 
stood the  word  muggins  to  be  synonymous  with 
“ mug  wort  ” {Artemisia  vulgaris).  The  German 
muggert  is  considered  by  Grassmann  {Deutsche 
Pflanzennamen , 1870,  p.  133)  to  be  likewise 
derived  from  “mugwort.”  (See  Earle’s  English 
Plant-names  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  1880,  p.  cix.)  Mr.  Earle’s  book  contains 
many  notes  relative  to  the  mugwort,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  pp.  xliii  and  Ixxxix,  as  well  as  to 
the  plant  indices.  I need  scarcely  remind  Cuth- 
bert Bede  of  the  important  place  mugwort 
occupied  in  the  domestic  plant-lore  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  Grimm  has  much  information  as  to 
the  superstitious  uses  of  the  plant  in  his  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  ii.  1013,  “ Wer  beifuss  im  hause  hat, 
dem  mag  der  teufel  nicht  schaden.  Hangt  die 
wurzel  uber  dem  thor,  so  ist  das  haus  gegen  alles 
iibel  und  ungeheuere  geschiitzt,”  &c. 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

According  to  A Dictionary  of  English  Plant- 
Names  (E.D.S.),  which  would  be  a delight  to 
Cuthbert  Bede,  muggon  is  a Scotch  name  for 
mugwort  {Artemisia  vulgaris).  Messrs.  Britten 
and  Holland,  the  compilers,  refer  their  readers  to 
Chambers’s  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland , where,  at 
p.  331,  is  the  story  which  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
scription quoted  by  your  correspondent  :• — 

“The  funeral  of  a young  woman  who  had  died  of 
consumption  was  passing  along  the  high-road  on  the 
margin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  above  Port  Glasgow,  when 
a mermaid  raised  her  head  from  the  water,  and  in  slow 
admonitory  tones  uttered  these  words  : — 

‘ If  they  wad  drink  nettles  in  March 
And  eat  muggons  in  May, 

Sae  mony  braw  maidens 
Wadna  gang  to  the  clay.’ 

As  may  he  readily  surmised,  muggons  or  mugwort  (also 
called  southern-wood)  and  a decoction  of  nettles  form  a 
prescription  for  consumption  amongst  the  common 
people.” 

I remember  a Lincolnshire  nurse  who  seemed  to 


have  great  faith  in  the  virtues  of  nettle-tea,  but 
what  they  were  I think  she  never  told  me  ; she 
left  that  to  Culpepper.  The  nettle 
“is  also  an  Herb  Mars  claims  Dominion  over.  You 
know  Mars  is  hot  and  dry,  and  you  know  as  well  that 
Winter  is  cold  and  moist ; then  you  may  know  as  well 
the  reason  why  Nettle-tops  eaten  in  spring  consume  the 
flegmatick  Superfluities  in  the  Body  of  Man,  that  the 
coldness  and  moisture  of  Winter  hath  left  behind,” 

and  so  forth  ad  nauseam.  He  has  also  much  to 
say  of  mugwort,  which  has  the  honour  of  being 
“an  herb  of  Venus.”  St.  S within. 

The  verse  cited  by  your  correspondent  is  given 
at  p.  331  of  R.  Chambers’s  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland  (ed.  1870).  On  the  same  page  this 
passage  is  given  from  Cromek’s  Nithsdale  and 
Calloway  Songs : — 

“ A charming  young  girl,  whom  consumption  had 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  was  lamented  by  her 
lover.  In  a vein  of  renovating  sweetness  the  good  mer- 
maid sang  to  him : — 

‘ Wad  ye  let  the  honnie  May  die  i’  your  hand, 

And  the  mugwort  flowering  i’  the  land?  ’ 

He  cropped  and  pressed  the  flower-tops,  and  adminis- 
tered the  juice  to  his  fair  mistress,  who  arose  and  blessed 
the  bestower  for  the  return  to  health.” 

In  the  Teesdale  Glossary  (J.  R.  Smith,  1849),  I 
find,  “ Mugwood,  n.  Mugwort,  a herb.  The  plant 
is  used  sometimes  for  making  a sort  of  tea.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

John  Boys  the  Dean  (6th  S.  v.  485). — Your 
readers  will  thank  you  for  affording  space  for  the 
sonnet  with  which  Boys  the  Dean  concluded  his 
sermon  on  St.  Luke  ii.  15,  and  will  no  doubt  agree 
with  Dr.  Jessopp  as  to  its  beauty  in  sentiment 
and  poetical  expression.  But  they  will  hardly 
agree  with  him  in  the  interpretation  he  puts  on 
the  word  maine  as  equivalent  to  mean.  The  very 
opposite  signification  is  required,  in  fact  the  com- 
mon natural  meaning  of  the  word=great,  large, 
mighty.  The  complaint  of  the  poet  is  that  the 
love  of  Jesus  is  too  large  {maine)  to  find  room  in 
the  narrow  “ content  ” (space)  of  his  poor  heart. 

Crowdown. 

Robert  Russell,  of  "VVadhurst,  Sussex  (6th 
S.  v.  486). — “ Sermons , thirteenth  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1705,”  followed  by  the  contents  (Darling’s 
Cyclo.  Bibliog.).  He  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Letsome.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Buckland  Brewer,  near  Bideford. 

“Fflitteras”  (6th  S.  v.  407). — May  not  this: 
mean  small  or  young  oak  trees,  such  as  are  fre- 
quently described  as  “ oak  flitterns,”  pronounced 
“flitterens”  ? I enclose  a cutting  from  a catalogue  of 
a recent  timber  sale  in  this  locality  in  which  the 
word  occurs.  Taken  in  its  connexion  with  entries  i 
of  repairs  to  the  Holy  Ghost  School  building,  this 
explanation  seems  more  feasible  than  that  it 
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should  refer  to  bed-hangings,  more  especially  as 
the  building  was  used  as  a day-school  only.  As 
the  word  “ flittern  ” occurs  in  no  dictionary  with 
which  I am  acquainted  I imagine  it  to  be  a local 
one.  Charles  F.  Cooksey. 

Celtesbury,  Basingstoke. 

The  Devil  and  a Halfpenny  (6th  S.  v.  408). 
— An  old  English  coin  had  a cross  stamped  on 
the  back  of  it,  that  it  might  be  more  readily 
broken  into  halves  and  quarters,  for  small  change 
— so  I have  read  somewhere.  Of  course  the  cross 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  devil  that  he  would  not 
come  near  a pocket  or  purse  thus  protected,  but 
“ The  deuille  may  daunce  in  crosslesse  purse, 
when  coyne  hathe  tooke  his  tyde.” 

Drant’s  Horace,  1567,  1.  iii. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
saying  your  correspondent  asks  for.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

It  is  a common  saying  that  if  you  have  money 
in  your  pocket  it  keeps  the  devil  out.  The  origin 
of  the  saying  is  probably  this.  Most,  if  not  all, 
coins  current  in  Christian  states  in  the  Middle 
Ages  bore  a cross  on  one  of  the  sides,  a return  to 
which  custom  may  be  observed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  shields  of  arms  on  the  florin  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  well  known  what  an  antipathy  Satan 
is  said  to  have  to  this  sacred  emblem,  and  how  its 
presence  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  him  at  a dis- 
tance. Did  A Curate  in  Herts  never  hear  the 
saying  “ An  empty  purse  is  the  devil  ” ? 

E.  McC-. 

It  is  a common  superstition  in  Sussex  that  un- 
less you  keep  a halfpenny  or  other  small  coin 
always  in  a purse,  cash-box,  or  other  receptacle 
for  money,  the  devil  will  get  in,  and  it  will  never 
be  full  of  money  again.  I know  many  cases,  even 
among  educated  people,  where  this  custom  is 
rigidly  observed.  E.  E.  Street. 

Chichester. 

Lady  Byron’s  Answer  to  her  Lord’s  Fare- 
well (6th  S.  v.  408). — I have  a copy  of  “ Lady 
Byron’s  Reply  to  her  Lord’s  Farewell,  with  Referen- 
tial Notes  to  the  Lines  in  Lord  Byron’s  Poem  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  by  her  Ladyship.  London, 
1825.”  It  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  12mo.,  com- 
prising the  publisher’s  advertisement,  the  poem, 
and  notes.  It  does  not  commence  with  the  two 
lines  quoted  by  J.  M.,  but  with  the  following  : — 

“ Fare  thee  well ! and  if  for  ever — 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well — 

Ne’er  within  my  breast — Oh  ! never 
Can  thy  image  cease  to  dwell.” 

J.  M.  has  probably  only  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
poem,  as  the  lines  he  quotes  make  a part  of  the 
eleventh  stanza  in  my  copy.  B.  Dobell. 

62,  Queen’s  Crescent,  N.W. 

Lady  Byron’s  reply  to  her  husband’s  Fare- 


well, written  in  the  same  measure  as  that  well- 
known  poem,  appeared  in  one  or  more  of  the 
daily  papers  in  the  course  of  the  “ Byron  con- 
troversy” that  was  continued  for  some  time  through 
the  public  prints  in  1870.  I had  heard  the  same 
lines  repeated  several  years  before  by  a gentleman 
with  whom  I came  in  accidental  contact  at  East- 
bourne ; he  hazarded  the  assertion  that  they 
were  composed  for  Lady  Byron  by  Campbell,  the 
poet,  who  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends. 
There  is  probability  as  well  as  consistency  in  this 
statement,  if  it  be  a fact  that  her  ladyship  was 
“ more  inclined  to  mathematics  than  poetry.” 

H.  Sculthorp. 

James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 

There  was  a series  of  verses  professing  to  be 
Lady  Byron’s  answer  to  Lord  Byron’s  Farewell 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  selections  which  I 
remember  reading  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I forget 
the  title,  and  even  the  character,  of  the  volume, 
but  I remember  several  of  the  verses,  and  the 
following  will  enable  J.  M.  to  see  if  they  are  in 
his  MS.  copy  : — 

“ Thou  art  proud,  but  mark  me,  Byron, 

I ’ve  a heart  proud  as  thine  own, 

Soft  to  love,  but  hard  as  iron 

When  contempt  is  on  it  thrown.” 

Este. 

Birmingham. 

Duncan  I.  and  II.,  Kings  of  Scotland  (6th  S. 
v.  408). — In  James  Taylor’s  Pictorial  History  of 
Scotland,  1859,  it  is  stated,  at  pp.  38  and  44  re- 
spectively, that  Duncan  I.  was  the  son  of  “ Bethoc 
or  Beatrice,”  a daughter  of  Malcolm  II. ; and  that 
Duncan  II.  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm  III. 
(See  Annals,  p.  49,  note  ; and  Caledonia,  vol.  i. 
p.  422.)  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

“Bred  and  Born”  (6th  S.  iv.  68,  275  ; v.  77, 
112,  152,  213,  318,  375,  416).— May  we  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  this  adage  to  be  occasionally  used  in 
what  grammarians  style  a to  rrpoOvcrTepov  sense, 
or  what  is  called  in  English  “ putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ” l For  my  own  part,  I have 
always  referred,  and  heard  the  term  “ well  bred  ” 
applied,  to  manners  derived  from  education  and 
mixing  in  society,  though  we  do  know  that  “ fortes 
creantur  fortibus  et  bonis.”  In  Shakspere  we 
have  a similar  use  of  a proverbial  saying,  when 
the  gravedigger  says,  “ I have  been  here,  man  and 
boy,  thirty  years  ” ( Hamlet , V.  i.).  If  we  refer  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find,  of  u/xeis  8ie- 
\€LpLoracr9e  Kpeptaeravres  ezrt  £v\ov,  chap.  v. 
v.  30,  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
“ whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree  in  the 
Revised  Version,  “ whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him 
on  a tree.”  Again,  of  aveiXov  Kpepidcr avres 
€7 ri  ov,  Acts  x.  39,  translated  in  the 

Authorized  Version,  “whom  they  slew  and 
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hanged  on  a tree”;  in  the  Revised  Version  it  is, 

whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a tree.” 
In  neither  of  these  cases  does  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
in  his  Greek  Testament , make  any  remark  on  the 
peculiarity  of  the  construction,  or  rather  the  ex- 
pression. John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Nothing  venture  nothing  win  ” (6th  S.  v. 
408)— in  other  words,  “ Nought  venture  nought 
have  ” — may  be  found  in  John  Heywood’s  Proverbs , 
1562,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages. 

William  Platt. 

This  proverb,  or  one  equivalent  to  it,  is  much 
earlier  than  Mat.  Henry.  It  occurs  in  Camden’s 
Collection,  first  published  in  1605,  as  “Nothing 
venture  nothing  have”  ( Remains , p.  329,  Lond., 
1870) ; and  in  Rag’s  Collection  the  corresponding 
proverbs  of  other  nations  are  given  with  the 
English  ( Handbook  of  Proverbs,  Bohn,  p.  139). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  this  proverb,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  is  in  The  Proverbs  of  John 
Heywood,  first  printed  in  1546  : — 

For  speake  not  your  fortune,  nor  hide  not  your  neede  ; 

Nought  venter  nought  have;  spare  to  speak,  spare  to 

speed.”  P.  67,  reprint,  1874. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Translations  of  the  151st  Psalm  (6th  S. 
iv.  109  ; v.  232,  312,  357).— J.  0.,  in  his  “ search 
through  a large  collection  of  the  Psalmists  of 
Britain,”  seems  to  have  missed  the  following  fine 
version  by  P.  Hately  Waddell,  LL.D.  ( The  Psalms: 
frae  Hebrew  intil  Scottis,  Edinburgh,  1877).  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  columns: — 
lt  David  and  Goliath. 

This  bit  lilt  o’  his  ain  till  David’s  Praise, 

Whan  he  fought  again  Goliath, 

Stan’s  like  a to-fa’  till  the  Psalms 
[Quo’  the  LXX.] 

Sma’  was  I amang  brether  o’  mine  ; 

An’  the  bairn  was  1,  i’  my  faither’s  ha’; 

My  faither’s  fe  I was  hirdin  ; 

My  han’s  they  wrought  the  organ  fine ; 

An’  my  fingers,  wi’  thairms,  the  harp  an’  a’ 

■ They  war  girdin. 

An’  wha  was’t  tell’d  the  Lord  o’  me? 

The  Lord  himsel,  he  hearken’d  till  me ; 

An’  his  rinner  he  sent,  an’  he  cried  me  awa’ — 
Cried  me  awa ’ frae  my  faither’s  fe ; 

An’  wi’  chrystin  oyle  o’  his  ain  an’  a’, 

He  chrystit  me ; 

Brether  o’  mine,  they  war  brave  an’  braw  ; 

An’  the  Lord  o’  them  wad  hae  nought  ava’. 

Furth  gaed  I,  till  fecht  wi’  the  frem ; 

Syne  by  his  eidols  he  swure  at  me  ; 

Bot  that  swurd  o’  his  ain,  I claught  it  frae  him  ; 

An’  I sned  his  head  frae  his  shouthirs  trim  ; 

An’  the  skaith  an’  the  scorn  I carried  it  a’, 

Frae  the  folk  o’  Israel,  hame  wi’  me/’ 

Samuel  Bruce. 


“Double”  Monasteries  (6th  S.  v.  407). — 
Since  the  insertion  of  my  query,  I have  accident- 
ally hit  upon  the  list  of  double  monasteries  given 
by  Lingard  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Church , vol.  i. 
p.  214,  viz.,  Barking,  Coldingham,  Wenlock, 
Repandun,  Wigorn,  Wimborne,  and  Beverley. 

J.  Maskell. 

The  “British  Amazon”  (6th  S.  iii.  9,  113; 
v.  457). — Mr.  Rayner  might  have  given  a trio  of 
Royalist  lady-commanders.  Besides  the  Countess 
of  Derby  and  Lady  Arundell,  there  was  Lady 
Bankes,  who  held  Corfe  Castle  for  the  king. 

H.  J.  Moule. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (4th  S.  vii. 
535;  6th  S.  v.  248,  279,  319,  418).— 

“ Go,  little  book,”  &c. 

When  putting  in  a word  for  John  Bunyan  as  the  pro- 
bable inventor  of  this  familiar  talk  with  the  reader 
through  his  book,  I was  unaware  that  we  had  a much 
earlier  example  of  such  a charge  in  the  Ghoostly  P*alm$ 
and  Spirituall  Songes  of  Miles  Coverdale  (1539).  Taking 
up  this  book  (the  reprint,  of  course)  by  mere  chance,  I 
read  upon  its  title,  in  black  letter,  without  punctuation, 
the  following  address  : — 

“ To  the  boke. 

Go  lytle  boke,  get  the  acquaintaunce 
Amonge  the  lovers  of  Gods  worde. 

Geve  them  occasyon  the  same  to  avaunce 
And  to  make  theyr.  songes  of  the  Lorde. 

That  they  may  thrust  under  the  borde 
All  other  balettes.  of  fyltbynes. 

And  that  we  all  with  one  accorde 
May  geve  ensample  of  godlynes. 

Go  lytle  boke  amonge  mens  chyldren 
And  get  the  to  theyr  compayne 
Teach  them  to  synge  ye  comaundementes  ten 
And  others  balettes  of  God’s  glorye 
Be  not  ashamed  I warande  the 
Though  thou  be  rude  in  songe  and  ryme 
Thou  shalt  to  youth  some  occasion  be. 

In  godly,  sportes  to  passe  theyr  tyme.” 

J.  0. 

Baedeker,  in  each  volume  of  his  well-known  Con- 
tinental Guides , prints,  opposite  the  preface,  the  follow- 
ing lines  as  from  Chaucer : — 

“Go,  little  book,  God  send  thee  good  passage. 

And  specially  let  this  be  thy  prayere 
Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear. 

Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call, 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all.” 

More  appropriate  lines  for  a guide-book  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

(6th  S.  v.  409,  438.) 

“ Conspicuous  by  its  [their]  absence.” 

The  first  person  who  used  this  phrase  in  English  was 
the  late  Earl  Russell,  when,  as  Lord  John  Russell,  he 
addressed  the  electors  of  London  on  the  dissolution  of 
1859,  under  date  of  April  7 of  that  year.  This  address 
appears  at  p.  8 of  the  Times  of  that  date.  Lord 
Russell  used  it  in  an  inadmissible  form,  and  I wrote 
to  the  Times  pointing  this  out.  The  editor  published 
my  letter,  under  his  own  heading  of  “Lord  John 
Russell’s  Bull,”  at  p.  9 in  that  journal  of  April  9. 
When  his  lordship  addressed  the  electors  of  London 
(see  p.  5 of  the  Times  of  April  16)  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  joke,  and  (quoting  the 
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phrase  without  the  context  which  made  it  a “bull”) 
defended  himself  by  saying  it  was  “a  turn  of  phraseo- 
logy which  was  not  an  original  expression  of  his, 
but  was  taken  from  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of 
antiquity.”  The  passage  he  alluded  to  was  unquestion- 
ably that  in  Tacitus  given  by  T.  W.  C.,  which  (as  needs 
not  be  said)  is  good  and  pure.  But  on  referring  to  the 
Times  of  the  above  dates  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
a bungle  in  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

J.  J.  Aubertin. 


f&WtcnauemuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 

By  j.  Jamieson,  D.D.  A New  Edition,  by  John 

Longmuir,  A.M-,  LL.D.,  and  D.  Donaldson,  F.E.I.S. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (Paisley,  Gardner.) 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
work,  and  have  now  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  its 
completion.  There  is  little  need  to  enlarge  upon  the 
merits  of  Jamieson’s  work,  which  has  long  been  well 
known  and  appreciated.  The  present  reissue  is  in 
every  way  an  improvement  upon  the  old  edition.  In 
particular,  the  incorporation  in  the  body  of  the  work 
of  the  very  large  supplement  is  a great  gain,  as  the 
reader  has  now  only  one  alphabet  to  consult,  and  knows 
at  once  in  which  volume  he  will  find  a given  word.  Mr. 
Donaldson  has  certainly  done  his  part  with  care  and 
thoroughness,  inserting  the  large  number  of  Banffshire 
and  Shetland  words  which  have  been  collected  since 
Jamieson’s  work  was  first  published.  He  has  also 
amended  in  some  places  both  explanations  and  etymo- 
logies. 

In  many  cases  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  Jamieson’s 
etymologies  have  been  retained.  Some  of  his  disquisi- 
tions take  up  valuable  space  and  are  very  incorrect; 
but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  set  them  aside  without 
changing  the  whole  character  of  the  book.  In  his  time 
Jamieson  was  a good  etymologist,  but  philology  has 
since  made  such  great  advances  that  he  can  hardly  be 
so  considered  now.  This  result  is  due  rather  to  the 
lapse  of  time  than  to  anything  else,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  could  have  done  better  with  the  in- 
sufficient authorities  which  he  consulted.  As  a speci- 
men of  the  curious  gossip  which  at  one  time  passed 
current  as  being  credible,  take  the  following  specimen. 
After  correctly  explaining,  s.v.  May,  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  A.-S.  mceg,  a son,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
Mod.  E.  maid , he  adds: — “Perhaps  the  O.F.  mye, 
maitresse,  amie,  is  from  the  same  origin;  v.  Gloss.  Rom. 
Rose.  As  Belg.  maeghd,  meydsen,  meyssen,  are  used  in 
the  same  sense  with  our  term,  Mr.  Mac  Pherson  in- 
genuously inquires  if  the  latter  be  ‘ the  word  miss,  of 
late  prefixed  to  the  names  of  young  ladies.’  ” Surely  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  O.F.  mye  is  merely  short 
for  amw=Lat.  arnica ; whilst  miss  is  short  for  mistress, 
which  is  known  to  be  of  Latin,  not  of  “ Belgic  ” origin. 
May , mye,  and  miss  certainly  begin  with  the  same 
letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
sufficient  justification  for  mixing  them  up  together. 
It  happens,  indeed,  that  may  and  miss  are  ultimately 
from  the  same  Aryan  root,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  for  it  is  clear  that  this  was  neither  perceived 
nor  meant.  Perhaps  by  using  the  word  “ ingenuously  ” 
Jamieson  intended  some  disbelief  in  Mr,  Mac  Pherson’s 
extraordinary  guess.  Let  us  hope  it  was  so. 

This  remark  is  merely  intended  by  way  of  warning, 
but  this  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  we  would  wish  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  necessary  shortcomings  of  the 
author’s  workmanship.  Let  us  rather  remark  with 


gratitude  the  numerous  excellent  and  well-selected 
examples  of  the  use  of  curious  words,  each  accompanied 
by  a sufficient  and  very  useful  reference.  Especially 
valuable  are  the  quotations  from  Wyntoun,  Barbour, 
Douglas,  Blind  Harry’s  Wallace,  Lyndsay,  Dunbar, 
Burns,  Ramsay,  Ross,  and  many  other  notable  writers, 
not  forgetting  him  who  was  once  “ The  Great  Unknown.” 

At  the  commencement  of  vol.  iv.  we  find  the  following 
important  note : — “ It  was  intended  that  this  volume 
should  contain  a memoir  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  an  Essay 
on  the  Scottish  Language;  but  the  additions  to  the 
Text  have  been  so  numerous  and  extensive  as  to  render 
this  impossible.  The  Publisher  therefore  proposes  to 
issue,  by  and  bye  [sic],  a Supplementary  Volume  con- 
taining the  above-named  matter,  and  such  additional' 
words  as  may  be  gleaned  by  the  kindly  aid  of  those  into 
whose  hands  the  work  may  come.  The  re-arrangement 
and  grouping  of  the  words,  and  nearly  all  the  additions 
and  corrections  from  the  middle  of  the  first  volume, 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson.” 

We  certainly  owe  to  Mr.  Donaldson  no  small  debt, 
and,  by  way  of  giving  him  a very  insignificant  piece  otf 
assistance,  we  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  a few  things 
which  have  escaped  his  vigilance. 

The  verb  layne  does  not  mean  u to  tell  a falsehood,” 
nor  has  it  any  relation  to  lie,  nor  any  relation  to  the 
“A.-S.  leanian,”  which  is  a mere  derivative  of  A.-S, 
ledn,  a loan.  To  layne  is  to  hide,  Icel.  leyna,  M.E. 
leinen  (Stratmann);  and  the  phrase  nought  to  layne, 
lit.  “ not  to  hide,”  means  “ not  to  be  concealed,”  or  “ if 
I must  tell  the  whole  matter.”  It  is  a common  phrase, 
and  a mere  expletive.  The  whole  explanation  is  wrong. 
Jamieson  gives  a second  verb  to  layne,  not  explained,  and 
then  a third  verb  to  layne,  “ to  conceal.”  All  three 
verbs  are  one  and  the  same.  Under  Hggar  Jamieson 
quotes  ,(lig,  to  lag”;  for  “lag”  read  lie,  as  the  next 
line  shows.  Under  low,  a flame,  he  cites  lilly  low,  and 
derives  lilly  from  a supposed  A.-S.  liglic,  flame-like* 
But  lilly  low  is  merely  the  Dan.  lille  lue,  a little  flame. 
Under  nicete  we  are  offered  a derivation  from  F. 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; after  which  the  F. 
niais  is  derived  from  the  Gothic  equivalent  of  E.  nesh, 
which  is  again  quite  wrong.  Under  nub  betry,  1.  16, 
there  is  a printer’s  error,  the  word  Icnob  appearing  as 
Jcnoo.  Under  ogart  there  are  nine  lines  of  “ etymology,”’ 
all  beside  the  mark.  The  proper  M.E.  form  is  ongart,. 
given  by  Stratmann  under  angart,  on  p.  30,  col.  1. 
Overby  is  not  derived  from  A.-S.  ofwer  and  bygan,  but 
from  ofer  and  bycgan.  The  derivation  of  rote,  a musical 
instrument,  is  discussed  at  length,  but  vaguely  enough. 
It  is  merely  a French  spelling  of  the  O.H.G.  hrota,  which 
again  is  merely  a German  spelling  of  the  old  Celtic  word 
for  a kind  of  fiddle,  still  called  crwlh  in  Welsh,  and  found 
in  English  authors  with  the  spelling  crowd.  The  extra- 
ordinary notion  that  a fiddle  was  played  by  turning  a 
wheel  (Lat.  rota!),  like  a hurdy-gurdy,  seems  to  have- 
been  invented  by  Roquefort.  It  is  quoted  by  Ritson, 
and  again  by  Jamieson,  which  shows  how  errors  lose 
nothing  by  repetition. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Booh,  By  R.  L.  Stevenson* 
(Chatto  & Windus.) 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  a writer  of  great  originality  both  in 
thoughts  and  in  language.  His  judgments  on  the  men 
about  whom  he  writes  have  thus  the  charm  of  freshness, 
and  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  he  often  lights  upon 
most  felicitous  phraseology.  To  the  Scotchman  the 
study  of  Burns  will  perhaps  be  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture in  the  volume,  though  Mr.  Stevenson  confines  him- 
self to  a side  of  his  character— his  relations  with  women 
— which  some  biographers  are  inclined  to  avoid.  But  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  be  most  tempted  by  the  sketch 
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of  Villon,  that  Parisian  gamin  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  Rabelais  in  verse  is  too  paltry  a rascal  to  fascinate 
by  his  crimes,  though  the  lurid  light  which  his  poems 
and  his  career  throw  on  the  low  life  of  Paris  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  Admiring  friends  sang  the  Iliad  of  his  life 
in  the  Repues  Franches,  and  his  reputation  for  rascality 
once  stood  so  high  that  his  name  has  been  derived  from 
the  old  French  word  for  a rogue,  and  it  has  even  been 
supposed  that  he  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  all  who 
trod  the  path  of  villainy.  The  figure  he  plays  in  French 
literature  will,  however,  always  redeem  his  name  from 
oblivion,  though  his  other  claim  to  fame  has  been  re- 
jected by  learned  scholars.  He  was  the  first  French 
poet  who  handled  verse  with  ease,  he  was  a consummate 
master  of  rhyme,  and  he  was  the  true  originator  of  that 
form  of  verse  to  which  his  imitator  Marot  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  name  Marotic. 

The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce.  By 
W„  Cunningham,  M.A.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
Mb.  Cunningham  has  devoted  himself  to  a side  of  our 
national  history  which,  in  spite  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance, has  been  somewhat  neglected.  His  reading 
has  been  extensive,  and  he  presents  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  a well-arranged,  intelligible,  and,  on  the  whole, 
attractive  form.  His  book  abounds  with  interesting 


bookseller  Mr.  J.  H.  Fennell,  Red  Lion  Court,  has 
reached  us.  It  contains  quaint  gleanings  from  old  news- 
papers relating  to  Kent,  Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  counties,  together  with  notes  on  antiquarian  sub- 
jects. It  certainly  cannot  now  be  said  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  publications  open  to  communications  from  the 
pen  of  a nineteenth  century  Monkbarns.  We  are  old 
enough  to  “ mind  the  biggin’”  of  most  of  these  perio- 
dicals, and  we  hope  that  the  cry  “ Search!”  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  profitably  raised  by  all  our  several  brethren 
in  the  craft. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sunderland 
Library  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & 
Simpson.  It  contains  quite  as  important  books  as  its 
two  predecessors,  and  the  same,  or  even  greater,  care  has 
been  taken  with  their  arrangement  and  description. 
Apart  from  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  this  catalogue 
will  have  a permanent  interest  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  bibliography.  There  are  here  several  of  the 
rarest  books  relating  to  America,  among  them  a com- 
plete copy  of  Gorge’s  America  Painted  to  the  Life.  We 
also  notice  three  editions  of  Mandeville’s  travels,  and 
what  seems  to  be  a complete  collection  of  the  published 
writings  of  Leland.  Under  the  heading  of  Jurisprudentia 
several  important  books  are  classed  which  are  almost 
unknown  to  English  students. 


facts  respecting  the  progress  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  the  channels  which  it  has  furrowed  for  itself,  or  the 
devices  which  have  at  various  times  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature  for  its  acceleration.  In  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  original  or  first-rate  authorities  the  reader  will 
find  all  the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  follow 
up  any  special  branch  of  the  subject,  which  is  of  ne- 
cessity often  allusively  treated.  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
sternly  sacrificed  the  picturesque  to  the  true.  There  are 
no  vivid  pictures  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  development,  but  the  solid  facts  with  which 
we  are  supplied  will  enable  us  to  form  a more  trust- 
worthy estimate  of  the  progress  of  social  changes  than 
could  be  based  on  mere  description. 

Six  Etchings  of  well-lcnown  Views  in  Kensington  Gardens 
and  Hyde  Park.  By  Tristram  J.  Ellis.  With  a De- 
scriptive Account  by  W.  J.  Loftie.  (Field  & Tuer.) 

Of  the  six  attractive  etchings  Mr.  Ellis  has  issued  to 
illustrate  the  scenes  of  which  Londoners  have  most  cause 
to  be  proud,  three  deal  with  the  most  familiar  spots  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  three  with  the  more  secluded  beauties 
of  Kensington  Gardens.  The  latter  trio  are  our 
favourites.  Mr.  Ellis,  though  he  has  a portion  of  his 
art  to  learn,  stands  far  in  front  of  many  modern  etchers. 
He  is  signally  successful  in  dealing  with  trees  and  with 
shadows,  and,  indeed,  with  inanimate  objects  generally. 
Nothing  can  be  daintier  than  much  of  his  foliage.  In 
composition  he  is  also  successful ; his  points  of  view  are 
well  chosen,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  treatment  is 
noticeable.  In  dealing  with  figures  he  is  less  happy. 
Whenever  the  intended  effect  is  manque,  and  on  the 
rarer  occasions  when  a sense  of  amusement  is  aroused, 
it  is  always  due  to  want  of  skill  in  dealing  with  animate 
nature.  There  is,  however,  abundance  of  vigour.  To 
those  familiar  with  the  scenes  depicted — as  what  Lon- 
doner is  not?— these  etchings  forma  delightful  souvenir  ; 
for  those  who  follow  us  and  are  likely  to  see  these  spots 
under  changed  conditions  they  will  probably  have  interest 
even  higher.  Mr.  Ellis  is  to  be  commended  for  much 
excellent  and  some  admirable  work,  and  his  future 
progress  cannot  be  other  than  a matter  of  interest  to 
lovers  of  art. 

No.  1 of  the  Antiquarian  Chronicle  and  Literary 
Advertiser , published  by  the  well-known  antiquarian 


The  Antiquary  for  July  will  contain  an  article  on  St. 
S within  and  other  saints  whose  names  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  rainy  weather. 

The  July  number  of  the  Antiquarian  Magazine  will 
contain  a photograph  of  a hitherto  unknown  portrait  of 
Milton,  with  a paper  by  Mr.  Walford  showing  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  may  have  been  painted  by 
the  poet  himself. 


$ottce3  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Bogwood  (“  Bonfire  ”).  -~  “ (E.)  Orig.  a bone-fire. 
‘ Bane fire,  ignis  ossium’  ( Catholicon  Anglicanum,  A.D. 
1483),  where  bane  is  the  Northern  form  of  bone  ” (Skeat’s 
Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage). 

C.  M.  I. — You  cannot  have  seen  List  II.  issued  by  Dr. 
Murray.  The  date  there  is  1877.  Can  you  give  an 
instance  of  the  word  anything  like  as  early  as  1377  ? 

J.  Clarke.— The  printing  of  letter  A of  the  Philolo- 
gical Society’s  New  English  Dictionary  has  commenced. 

Ignoramus. — We  should  say  “ A certain  play  of  Shak- 
speare’s.” 

W.  T.  Lynn  (“Humbug”).— See  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  v. 
83,  332,  416;  vi.  16,  38;  vii.  32,  194. 

A.  Masson  (“  Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  ”).— See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  iii.  69,  252,  298. 

Corrigendum.— 611;  S.  v.  466,  col.  1, 1.  7 from  bottom, 
for  “ katzenbackelig  ” read  katzenbupkelig. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ANONYMOUS  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS  TO  JAMES  II.  AND  HIS 
QUEEN  ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  p.  4.) 

The  copy  of  a Letter  sent  to  the  King  the  third  of 
Octob.  1686. 

May  it  please  your  Ma(!e,— The  Gracious  declaration 
you  were  often  pleas’d  to  make  that  you  resolvd  to  putt 
Ireld  in  a flourishing  condition  emboldens  me  offer  my 
wel-meaning  opinion  to  remove  the  many  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  a thorow  alteration  of  the  governm1 
there 

Tis  wel  known  that  whoever  is  an  enemie  to  Monarchy 
and  Popery  can  be  no  friend  to  Ireland,  that  the  Fanatics 
of  that  Country  are  a cunning  close  rich  people  linkd  to- 
gether by  a comon  interest  and  diffident  of  the  titles 
they  have  to  their  present  possessions  and  therefore  wil 
leave  no  stone  unturnd  to  hinder  the  effect  of  yr  Maties 
good  intentions  for  that  poor  nation,  in  order  to  which 
tis  probable  they  may  with  their  wonted  cuning  and 
malice  insinuate  to  their  advocates  and  by  them  to  your 
Matie  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  lodging  any  great 
trust  or  power  in  the  hands  of  an  eternaly  clamorous 
discontented  nation  so  prone  to  relaps  into  rebellions, 
least  they  might  in  case  of  a protestant  successor  en- 
devor  to  assert  their  Religion  & liberty  & shake  off  the 
English  governm1  either  by  trumping  up  a government 
of  their  own  or  sideing  with  the  French  King  who  en- 
couraged by  that  nations  being  discontented  endeavord 
som  8 or  9 yeares  ago  to  kindle  a Rebellion  in  it,  that  it 
canot  be  safe  irritating  the  pretended  Protestants  of 


Ireland  whose  quarrel  the  protestants  of  England  and 
Scotland  wil  espouse,  which  suggestions  duely  weighd 
wil  at  best  prove  but  a very  il  grounded  opinion  which 
shud  not  take  place  of  demonstrative  truths,  for  I appeal 
to  any  impartial  observer  of  transactions  in  Ireland  (not 
that  in  any  sort  I mean  to  Justifie  rebellion  which  in  my 
conscience  I hold  not  Justificable  from  any  pretext 
spiritual  or  temporal)  if  any  conquerd  Country  cud  be 
more  interruptedly  loyal  than  it  continued  since  its  first 
submission  to  the  Crown  of  England  til  the  unhappy  re- 
formation which  with  the  Diversity  of  opinions  opend  a 
gap  for  intestin  broils  not  onely  in  Ireland  but  in  al  other 
Kingdoms  & places  where  Luther  and  Calvins  heresies 
crept  in  and  yet  no  Country  cud  have  had  more  resistles 
provocations  than  it  had  from  the  Unequal  usage  of 
Ministers  occassiond  by  their  thirst  after  Estates  which 
the  Natives  cud  not  wel  avoyd  forfeiting,  while  the 
avarice  of  Provincial  Presidents,  governors  and  other 
subordinat  officers  prompted  them  upon  al  occasions  to 
improve  the  most  venial  trespasses  the  Estated  Irish  cud 
be  guilty  of  into  the  most  heynous  of  Crimes 

And  as  to  the  insurrections  of  that  Country  in  King 
Hen  8 and  Q Eliz  reigns  the  Irish  might  with  as  much 
justice  as  any  Country  that  ever  suffer’d  on  the  score  of 
Religion  alleage  many  sharp  persecutions,  if  not  for 
wholly  excuseing  at  least  for  alleviating  their  guilt  and 
were  I ever  so  desireous  I cud  not  offer  anything  that 
may  better  excuse  their  takeing  up  Arms  without  Com- 
mission in  41  than  what  your  royal  father  says  on  their 
behalf  in  his  Eikon  Basilike  and  in  his  answers  to  the 
votes  of  no  Address  where  personating  one  of  his  subjects 
he  delivers  his  impartial  sentiments  of  that  rebellion  as 
follows. 

I can  prove  if  the  King  had  bin  obey’d  in  the  Irish 
affayres  ere  he  went  last  into  Scotland  there  had  bin  no 
Irish  rebellion  & after  it  was  begun  it  had  bin  in  few 
months  suppressd  if  his  directions  had  bin  observd  for  if 
the  King  had  bin  sufferd  to  perform  his  engagements  to 
the  Irish  Agents  and  had  dispos’d  of  the  discontented 
Irish  Army  beyond  Sea  (according  to  his  contracts  with 
the  French  & Spanish  Ambassadors)  there  is  nothing 
more  plain  than  that  there  had  bin  no  rebellion  in  Ireld 

Nor  is  this  the  onely  instance  of  that  Countries  being 
exasperated  & forcd  to  its  several  combinations  & insur- 
rections by  the  severe  usage  and  unjust  practices  of 
Councellrs  and  Ministers  driveing  their  own  ends  without 
any  regard  to  the  Justice,  mercy,  clemency  and  modera- 
tion wherewith  the  several  sovereigns  of  England  woud 
have  had  that  governm*  carried  on 

Hence  it  was  that  about  ye  year  1204  John  Courcey 
of  English  blood,  and  in  the  yeares  1210  the  Lacys  of 
English  Blood,  also  rebell’d  and  about  the  year  1341  the 
English  Colonies  in  that  Kingdom  Calld  a parleanfi  of 
themselvs  and  writ  to  the  King  they  woud  not  endure 
the  insolencys  of  his  ministers  whence  a man  may  guess 
at  the  hardship  and  oppression  the  natives  might  have 
groan’d  under  in  those  days  while  even  the  English 
Colonies  that  conquerd  that  Country  for  the  Kings  of 
England  were  governd  with  Iron  rods.  This  I gather 
from  a violent  protestant  Author  Fynes  Morison  secretary 
to  Charles  Blount  the  then  Ld  Mountjoy  (who  in  Q Eliz 
time  was  Deputy  of  Ireland)  which  Morison  in  his  History 
of  that  Country  page  12  & 14  gives  also  an  account  that 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  forcd  to  his  18  yeares  rebellion  by 
a forgerie  of  rebellious  practices  layd  to  his  charge  by 
Sr  Henry  Bagnol  Kt  Marshal  of  Ireld  but  was  afterwards 
encouragd  in  it  by  the  King  of  Spaine  who  abetted  & 
fed  his  and  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnells  rebellion  with  pro- 
mises of  auxiliaries  and  religious  arguments  advancd 
rather  for  his  own  interest  than  Gods  glorie  and  the  pre- 
tended good  of  religion,  and  upon  their  flying  to  Spaine 
was  glad  to  receive  and  cherish  discontented  men  of 
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their  rank  & interest  in  Ireland  to  be  made  tooles  of 
upon  a falling  out  with  England  which  consideration 
made  him  from  time  to  time  confer  the  pageantry  of  the 
empty  titles  of  Earles  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  upon  the 
poor  pretenders  of  those  families  that  have  hitherto 
assumed  them  rather  to  supply  their  want  of  bread  at 
home  than  with  any  rebellious  design. 

For  I thank  God  the  Eyes  of  our  Country  are  at  length 
open’d  and  tho  the  generality  of  the  Irish  might  not  have 
brookd  their  submission  to  the  Kings  of  England  with 
cheerfulness  and  a general  Content  til  your  royal  Grand- 
fathers reign,  yet  since  his  acces  to  the  Crown  that  whole 
nation  reckons  it  the  Greatest  Glorie  it  can  without 
vanity  boast  of,  and  the  greatest  comfort  and  amends  for 
al  its  past  troubles  & misfortunes  to  itself  providentialy 
hapy  under  the  protection  of  Monarchs  linealy  descended 
from  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland  and  by  consequence 
undoubtedly  intitled  to  that  Kingdom  not  onely  by  Con- 
quest but  inherent  birthright  So  that  since  K Jameses 
reign  there  has  bin  no  rebellion  in  Ireland  but  that  of 
41  which  as  it  was  begun  and  forcd  upon  them  by  their 
own  defence  against  the  Presbiterians  who  aimd  at  an 
intire  extirpation  of  Monarchy  and  popery,  it  continu’d 
22  months  when  upon  Knowledge  of  your  royal  fathers 
pleasure  the  Irish  Catholics  returnd  to  their  duty  by  a 
cessation  which  was  enlargd  from  time  to  time  til  a peace 
was  solemnly  concluded  at  Kilkenny  in  the  year  48  at 
which  time  ye  Confederate  Catholics  had  a good  army  in 
the  field  and  more  than  three  parts  of  the  Kingdom  in 
their  own  hands  in  so  much  that  they  were  courted  by 
the  Parleament  of  England  and  sollicited  by  som  neigh- 
boring potentates  yet  all  these  allurem,s  notwithstanding 
they  Consented  to  yield  up  al  to  the  Dube  of  Ormond  and 
espouse  his  M.aties  quarrel  when  his  power  was  most  at  an 
Ebb  & when  by  ingageing  in  his  assistance  they  drew  on 
their  country  al  the  united  strength  of  the  succesful 
Rebels  of  England  & Scotland  & consequently  exposd 
themselves  & their  posterity  to  inevitable  ruin  rejecting 
al  the  advantagious  Conditions  offerd  them  by  the 
Usurper  and  at  the  Cost  of  their  lives  obstinatly  defend- 
ing the  towns  and  forts  in  their  power,  nay  when  his 
Ma,ie  had  sent  them  express  orders  to  yield  to  the  times 
and  make  the  best  condition  they  cud  for  their  own  pre- 
servation the  Irish  Armie  in  the  North  tho  far  inferior 
in  number  fought  Cromwels  forces  headed  by  Coot  at 
Leterkenny  where  the  flower  of  al  the  Ulster  nobility 
were  either  cutt  off  in  the  field  or  cruelly  murder’d  after 

Quarters  given  them  and  yet  their  being  Papists  and 
lacs  and  O’s  canceld  the  merit  of  their  sufferings,  for  the 
King  in  the  opinion  of  som  great  men  that  made  it  their 
work  to  obstruct  the  late  Kings  Justice  which  he  gra- 
ciously intended  to  extend  to  the  posterity  of  those  that 
sacrificd  their  lives  for  their  Prince  And  yet  some 
Councellr*  do  not  think  it  safe  to  repose  a general  trust 
at  this  time  of  day  in  a Nation  that  provd  so  loyal  at 
home  and  abroad  when  monarchy  was  sinking 

But  why  do  not  these  oposers  of  the  good  of  Ireland 
consider  that  the  Irish  cud  never  yet  upon  any  revolu- 
tion be  charg’d  by  the  bitterest  of  their  enemies  with 
any  intentions,  declarations  or  Actions  tending  to  the 
shakeing  of  monarchical  government  as  most  agreeable 
to  their  constitutions  & the  principles  of  their  religion? 
Why  do  not  they  reflect  that  there  have  bin  more  re- 
bellious attempts  & actual  rebellions  in  England  and 
Scotland  since  the  restauration  than  have  bin  in  Ireland 
since  its  first  total  submission  to  the  Crown  of  England? 
Yet  the  generality  of  the  English  & Scotch  would  cer- 
tainly count  it  a hardship  not  to  be  trusted  after  al. 
None  can  deny  but  the  Irish  since  the  King  was  restor’d 
have  bad  more  reason  to  be  discontented  than  either  the 
English  or  the  Scotch  but  nothing  cud  prevailewitli  any 
of  ’em  to  embark  in  the  late  rebellion  that  struck  so 


imediatly  at  the  very  root  of  Monarchy  and  the  cutting 
of  your  Royal  Ma,ie*  line,  in  which  al  ye  several  rights 
and  titles  of  the  Irish  Scotch  Pictish  Norman  Saxon  and 
British  Kings  are  so  miraculously  concentr’d  that  those 
3 Kingdoms  formerly  so  divided  and  distracted  in  them- 
selves are  now  three  in  one,  wanting  nothing  to  compleat 
the  Union  but  Unity  in  religion  that  might  joyn  the 
heads  hearts  & hands  of  the  3 nations  to  make  your 
Ma‘ie  the  most  potent  King  upon  Earth.  But  the  comon 
and  selfsame  individual  Enemies  of  Monarchy  poperie  & 
of  Irish  Men  wil  use  all  possible  arguments  to  prevent 
this  Union  in  religion  by  preventing  the  most  infalible 
meanes  leading  thereunto  which  in  the  opinion  of  al 
indifferent  Judges  is  that  of  beginning  the  work  in 
Ireland 

I know  som  whose  hearts  may  be  divided  ’twixt  their 
love  to  monarchy  and  aversion  to  Popery,  may  object 
that  putting  the  Irish  in  places  of  great  trust  woud 
very  much  interfere  with  a received  politic  rule  of 
state.  That  Conquer’d  Kingdoms  are  to  be  preserv’d 
by  the  same  meanes  they  are  conquer’d  by,  the 
power  of  the  sword,  wherewith  the  Conquerors  not 
the  Conquered  are  to  be  intrusted ; which  objection  is 
easilie  solv’d  for  as  I hinted  at  before  since  King 
Jameses  reign  we  do  not  look  on  ourselves  as  a Conquer’d 
Nation, — Under  Kings  of  old  Irish  Extraction,  but  ad- 
mitting us  to  be  so,  al  sound  politicians  must  be  of 
opinion,  but  when  a Conquest  is  once  compleat  the  best 
meanes  to  preserve  it  is  to  cherish  the  inhabitants, 
encourage  Men  of  Learning,  vertue  & parts,  prefer  the 
Nobility,  favour  and  maintain  Religion  as  the  most 
poweiful  Cement  of  Christian  Society  and  in  short  so 
interess  the  natives  in  the  Princes  government  that  they 
may  not  without  danger  of  changing  better  for  worse 
side  with  any  against  him.  Where  the  Contrary  is 
practiced  it  breeds  bad  humors  & discontent  and  putts 
men  upon  combining  against  those  they  count  theyr 
persecutors  and  opressors,  which  Catholics  tho  never  so 
much  persecuted  & opressed  are  not  allow’d  to  do  by  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  for  nothing  aws  men  more 
than  fear,  and  of  al  feares  that  of  God,  grounded  in  true 
religion  is  of  most  authority  with  Christian  subjects,  who 
are  apt  to  embrace  Good  or  harm  as  their  Consciences 
dictate  to  them ; But  the  Fanatics  & Sectaries  are  of  a 
quite  Contrary  Disposition  being  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  serpent  that  the  more  they  are  warm’d  with  their 
Princes  favor  the  more  they  spitt  the  Venom  of  Re- 
bellion 

As  to  the  inconvenience  that  is  feard  might  ensue 
upon  irritating  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  they  canot  be 
more  irritated  than  they  are  already  nor  restraind  from 
a rebellion  by  any  meanes  so  effectual  as  a Catholic  Armie 
And  as  to  the  imaginarie  danger  of  the  Irish  sideing  soon 
or  late  with  the  French  King  against  their  Natural 
Sovereign  the  surmise  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  scarce 
deserves  an  answer  for  the  Irish  canot  be  reasonably 
suposd  to  hate  themselvs  and  their  posterity  so  much  as 
to  contribut  to  their  becoming  Slaves  to  a King  of  France 
from  whom  strangers  need  not  in  reason  hope  for  better 
usage  than  he  extends  to  his  own  Subjects  among  whom 
the  very  Nobility  live  infinitly  less  happy  than  farmers 
under  the  English  governm1  the  best  temper’d  in  the 
world.  So  that  I dare  pawn  my  life  there  is  not  a man  in 
his  wits  in  Ireland  but  would  choos  rather  to  live  under 
Q Eliz  (whom  the  Catholics  of  that  Kingdom  never  lookd 
on  as  their  lawful  Sovereign)  at  the  very  highest  perse- 
cution (which  they  ever  reckon’d  the  greatest  of  griev- 
ances) than  under  the  French  governm*  the  most 
universaly  abhorr’d  in  Europ  except  that  of  the  Turc 

Sr  Haveing  already  pressd  to  much  on  yr  Matie*  patience 
I wil  conclude  with  w‘  your  royal  Father  remarks  in  his 
Eikon  Basilike  that  when  offerd  going  into  Ireland  a 
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person  to  repress  the  rebellion  there,  Evil  Consell”  dis- 
suaded hkn,  from  it,  that  were  afrayd  {as  he  wel  observes), 
that  he  shud  have  any  one  Kingdom  quieted.  And  1 pray 
God  that  those  that  are  against  your  MatiM  good  designs 
for  Ireland  may  not  be  afrayd  you  shud  make  any  of 
your  Kingdoms  intirely  your  own  which,  you  eanofe 
reckon  so,  while  the  Fanatics  or  their  favorers  share  in  the 
government  For  as  your  royal  father  says  in  his  advice 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  Jacobs  voice  maybe  always  heard 
from  that  party  but  Kings  upon  occasion  wil  ever  feel 
they  have  Esaus  hands 

'The  Gopie  of  a letter  sent  with  the  preceding  letter 
Since  by  your  Majesties  gracious  leave  I gave  you 
eti  account  of  a remark  I made  upon  the  F Kings  double 
dealing  when  fa:  Patfc,  was  in  France  I have  presum’d  to 
trouble  your  Majestie  with  som  letters  wherein  I humbly 
■offerd  my  opinion  concerning  the  best  measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  replant  yr  religion  in  your  dominions 
by  Calm  & legal  meanes.  The  last  I writt  was  dated  the 
34  August  last.  And  in  if  I endeavord  to  answer  such 
objections  as  might  be  made  to  a further  ihorow  altera- 
tion in  the  Civil  and  Military  Governing  in  Ireland  as 
the  first  & most  necessary  step  towards  the  reestablish- 
ment of  yr  religion,  temporal  interest  & the  security  of 
your  R Catholic  subjects.  I know  it  ought  to  be  lookd  on 
&s  an  officious  piece  of  presumption  in  any  subject  to 
meddle  of  Ms  own  accord  with  any  thing  beyond  his 
sphere  especially  matters  of  state,  But  my  being  of  a 
poor  nation  that  must  stand  & fal  with  you,  and  looks  on 
you  as  the  breath  of  their  nostr ills  wil  I hope  induce  you 
to  pardon  a loyal  plain  dealer  that  can  with  a safe  con- 
science Cal  God  to  wifcneshe  neither  has  nor  had  any  end 
©r  design  in  oportuning  your  Majestie  with  Letters  other 
than  Gods  gloria,  the  good  of  religion  & the  security  of 
your  interest.  I make  it  appears  in  the  paper  I send 
together  with  this  letter  that  the  several  Insurrections 
in  Ireland  were  rather  y®  effect  of  persecution  and 
opression  than  any  inclination  in  the  Natives  to  Rebellion 
since  their  first  total  submission  to  the  Crown  of  Engld 
for  tho  the  introduction  of  new  Laws,  strange  customs  & 
foreign  language  & manners  cud  not  at  first  be  very  wel- 
com.  to  a Nation  unhapily  left  out  of  the  pale  of  that 
Civility  that  accompanied  the  Roman  Conquest  in  al  its 
extent,  yet  al  considering  men  must  acknowledge  that 
Ireland  was  never  truely  happy  (laying  a side  persecution 
for  religion)  til  civiliz’d  & govern’d  by  English  Laws,  nor 
never  more  unhapy  than  under  the  irregular  governmtof 
their  petty  provincial  Kings  as  being  miserably  harrassd 
with  continual  warrs&the  sad  effects  thereof,  Confusion, 
rapin  & murthers.  I humbly  prostrat  myself  at  your 
Majesties  feet  & beg  your  gracious  pardon  for  the  liberty 
taken  by  Sr 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  yr  MatiM  most 
faithfully  devoted  Subject  & most  humble 
& obedient  Servant. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.O.S.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

[To  he  continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
a Winter’s  Tale/’  IY.  iii.— 

“ Clamor  your  tongues,  and  not  a word  more.” 

On  the  look-out  for  an  example  justifying  clamor , I 
came  across  in  Holyoke  Rider’s  English- Latin 
Dictionary  the  apparently  then  semi-obsolete  verb 
u to  damme , v.  stoppe,”  Again,  in  W.  Dickinson’s 
Dialed  of  Cumberland  (E.D.S.,  1878)  I found, 
Xl  Clammers , S.W.,  a yoke  for  the  neck  of  a cow  to 


prevent  her  leaping  hedges  ” (i  a contrivance  to 
stop  or  restrain  her,  a stopper).  The  bucolic  clown, 
therefore,  using  a bucolic  figure,  said : “ Clammer 
[£  put  the  clammers  on]  your  tongues,  and  let 
them  not  be  unruly;  not  a word  more.”  Shak- 
speare,  had  he  but  once  heard  this  verbal  form  of 
the  phrase,  would  have  been  struck  with  its  differ- 
ence from,  its  almost  opposition  to,  the  ordinary 
clamour , and  have  remembered  it  the  more  readily. 
No  importance  need,  I think,  be  attached  to  the 
difference  of  spelling  in  those  days  of  licence,  and 
in  sound  they  are  almost  identical.  In  his  wander- 
ings, circa  1600,  or  at  other  times,  he  may  have 
heard  the  word  in  Cumberland.  At  present  I say 
in  Cumberland  because  I know  not  of  its  use  else- 
where. From  two  farmers  I find  it  is  not  known 
about  Kenilworth,  nor,  as  I learn  from  my  Shake- 
spearian. and  antiquarian  friend  Mr.  S.  Timmins,  is 
it  known  to  him  about  Birmingham,  but  I would 
ask  our  local  antiquaries  and  dialect  gatherers  to 
look  out  for  it.  Its  last  locale  may  be  in  Cumber- 
land only,  but  it  is  likely  on  search  to  be  found 
elsewhere  also.  . 

I have  not  alluded  to  Grose’s  notice  of  clammd 

in  Gloucestershire  till  now,  because  we  want  more 
information  on  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
it  is  clammd  or  clammd  up  that  stands  for  choked 
up.  But  I may  add  that  in  Minsheu,  1616,  we 
find  what  may  be  a variant  use  of,  or  a separate 
word  from,  clammers : u 2015*,  to  clammer  or 
climme,  as  it  were  to  catch  hold  with  clawes  ; 
vide  to  climme  ” Under  climme , however,  we  only 
have  variant  spellings  of  i£  climb , to  get  up.” 
Hence  it  looks  as  though  this  clammer  were  merely 
a variant  form  of  clamber . Be.  Nicholson. 

II  Hamlet,”  I.  iv.  36 

“ The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  al!  the  noble  substance  of  a doubt 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

Tiresome  as  I fear  any  one  must  seem  who  adds 
another  conj ecture  upon  this  corrupt  passage,  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  word  of  which  eale  is  a corrup- 
tion is  leaven.  That  this  is  the  figure  which  is  in 
Shakespeare’s  mind  appears  from  1.  29  above 
“ Some  habit  that  too  much  o’er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners.” 

I would  point  out  that  the  corrupt  word  contains 
all  the  letters  of  leaven,  only  transposed,  except 
v and  n,  the  latter  of  which  may  have  been 
omitted  through  its  occurrence  in  the  line  above 
as  the  final  letter  of  corruption . Then,  instead  of 
“ of  a doubt,”  I would  read  in  the  following  line 
“ oft  adopt,”  and  the  passage  would  run  - 
**  The  dram  of  leaven 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  adopt 
To  his  own  scandal,” 

i.e.f  makes  “all  the  noble  substance”  share  in 
the  scandal  which  properly  attaches  to  it  alone. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  discovered  that 
the  conjecture  adopt  is  already  upon  record. 
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“ Hamlet,”  Y.  i.  57  — 

“ Go  get  thee  to  Yauglian  j fetch  me  a stoup  of  liquor.” 
I had  conjectured  “ Go  to,  get  thee  gone,”  for 
the  words  italicized,  when  turning  to  the  reprint 
of  the  quarto  of  1603  in  the  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare, I find  that  much  the  same  words  must 
have  had  a place  in  the  dialogue,  though  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  folios  : — 

“ Clowne.  Prety  agen,  the  gallows  doth  well,  rn ary 
how  dooes  it  wel  1 the  gallowes  dooes  well  to  them  that 
doe  ill,  get  thee  gone. 

And  if  any  one  aske  thee  hereafter,  say, 

A Graue-maker,  for  the  houses  he  buildes 

Last  till  Domes-day.  Fetch  me  a stope  of  beere,  goe.” 

The  dialogue  appears  in  an  expanded  form  in  the 
folios,  and  the  words  have  been  corrupted,  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  transcribing  and  transposing. 

D.  0.  T. 

“ Tempest,”  III.  i.  13. — 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  doe  even  refresh  my  labours 
Most  busie  lest,  when  I doe  it.” — First  Folio. 

In  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vii.  224,  I pointed  out  that 
lest  is  a variation  of  list  and  lust,  and  that  its 
primary  meaning  was  delight.  List  is  the  Scan- 
dinavian form  of  the  word,  lust  the  German,  and 
hleste  or  leste  the  0.  Friesic  form.  In  support  of 
this  interpretation — that  lest  here  means  delight — 
I wish  to  refer  to  De  Haan  Hettema’s  Idioticon 
Frisicum,  where  hleste  or  leste  is  interpreted  by 
Icetitia,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Du.  vreugde 
(joy)  and  lust;  and  to  two  passages  in  William 
of  Palerne , from  which  it  will  appear  that  list  or 
lest  was  formerly  used  at  pleasure  : — 

“ So  that  he  morned  neigh  mad 

Swiche  listes  of  loue*  hadde  lapped  his  hert 

and 

“ Hele  (conceal)  thou  it  neuer  so  hard’  al  holliche  y 

knowe 

That  it  ben  lestes  of  loue’  that  the  so  hard  helden.” 

740  and  946  (E.E.T.S.). 

Ferdinand  is  only  affirming  what  he  had  said 
before  : — 

“ There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off.”  III.  i.  1,  2. 

J.  D. 

Bel  size  Square. 

“ Henry  Y.”  I.  ii.  (6th  S.  v.  243).— 

“ Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles,”  &c. 

At  the  risk  of  being  told  that 

" Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,” 
might  I humbly  suggest  that  <£  imbare  ” might 
have  been  written  or  printed  for  -unbare  (lay  bare) 
“ their  crooked  titles  ” — come  boldly  forward  to 
expose  and  substantiate  them  by  proof,  instead  of 
raising  a side  issue  by  an  appeal  to  a law  which 
the  speaker  considers  inapplicable  ? F.  A.  W. 


George  “Washington's  Ancestors. — I have 
read  with  interest  Mr.  Dixon’s  note  (6th  S.  v. 


460)  upon  the  late  Col.  Chester,  whose  death  I 
deeply  deplore.  I should,  however,  like  some- 
further  information  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
the  note,  as  for  the  last  four  years  I have  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  actual  emigrant 
from  whom  George  Washington  was  descended 
was  known*  and  that  there  was  evidence  to 
support  his  claim.  In  Brington  Church,  North- 
amptonshire, there  are  memorials  of  the  Wash- 
ington family,  the  family,  I believe,  from  whom 
“ the  father  of  his  country  ” was  descended.  In 
1878  these  memorials  were  visited  by  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  in  the  Graphic  for 
October  5 of  that  year  there  are  engravings  and 
an  account  of  such  memorials.  The  article- 
traces  the  Washington  family  from  the  year 
1532,  from  Lawrence  Washington  to  his  de- 
scendant Sir  John  Washington,  and  then  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

“ Little  is  known  of  Sir  John,  save  that  he  appears-* 
like  the  other  Washingtons,  to  have  taken  the  side  of 
the  king  in  the  civil  wars,  and  that  he  was  concerned,, 
along  with  a younger  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  troubles- 
of  1656,  and  so  with  him  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Virginia.  Before  his  emigration  he  lived  some  time  at 
South  Cave  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  had  acquired  , an 
estate.  Emigrating  about  the  year  1657,  he  settled  at 
Bridge’s  Creek,  Westmoreland  County,  and,  marrying 
again,  became  the  great-grandfather  of  President 
Washington.  In  the  red  and  white  bars  and  the  StarJ- 
et his  shield,  and  the  ‘ eagle  issuant  ’ of  his  crest — 
borne  later  by  General  Washington— the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  undoubtedly  got  the  idea  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  and  the  spread  eagle  of  the  national 
emblem.” 

If  this  is  incorrect,  and  President  Washington 
was  not  descended  from  the  family  whose  names 
appear  in  Brington  Church,  perhaps  Mr.  Dixon, 
or  other  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  may  be 
able  to  supply  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  doubts  raised  in  my 
mind  cleared  away.  George  Price. 

144,  Bath  Road,  Birmingham. 

The  “ Cock  ” in  Fleet  Street  : its  Far- 
thing*. Token. —London  antiquaries  cannot  but 
view  with  great  regret  the  impending  and 
apparently  quite  needless  demolition  of  the 
tavern  where  in  1668  Pepys  “ drank,  and  ate  a, 
lobster,  and  sang,  and  was  mighty  merry.”  It  is 
a tradition  of  this  venerable  “alehouse,”  for  su- 
it is  called  on  the  obverse  of  the  token,  its  pal- 
ladium, shown  to  all  inquiring  visitors,  that  no 
other  specimen  has  survived — as  the  head  waiter 
has  it,  “This  is  the  last  of  them,  sir” — and  the 
illustrations  in  Akerman’s  Tradesmen’s  Tokens ,. 
1849,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  1856,  are  both  taken  from  this  source.  The 
farthing  is  wanting  in  the  wonderfully  rich  collec 
tion  of  London  tokens  in  the  British  Museum* 
and  (so  far  as  published  catalogues  go)  in  the 
Guildhall  collection.  I happen  to  possess  one, 
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and  should  be  glad  to  know  of  others  of  the 
existence  of  which  any  of  your  readers  may  be 
aware.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  tokens 
such  as  this  of  the  “ Cock,”  of  the  “ Devil  and 
Dunstan  ” at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  the  “ Boar’s 
Head  ” in  Great  East  Cheap  (before  and  after  the 
great  fire),  which  must  have  circulated  in  ex- 
ceptionally large  numbers,  should  now  be  ex- 
ceptionally scarce.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Anonymous  Works. — In  the  medical  library  of 
University  College,  London,  is  a volume  of  tracts 
with  a table  of  contents  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  The  first  tract  is  anonymous,  and 
entitled  : — 

“ A new  Method  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Manu- 
facture of  Drugs ; in  a Treatise  on  the  Elixir  Proprie- 
tatis  [of  Paracelsus].  8vo.  London : printed  for  C. 
Davis,... 1747.” 

In  the  MS.  contents-table  the  above  is  given  as 
“Barton’s  Method,”  &c.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  suggest  what  Barton  this  might  be  ? 

In  a volume  also  in  the  medical  library  as  above 
is  an  autograph  letter  as  follows  : — 

Edinburgh,  17  May,  1824. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I request  your  acceptance  of  the  volume 
herewith  sent,  as  a trifling  mark  of  my  regard  and 
esteem. 

It  contains  all  the  tracts  which  I have  at  any  time 
put  in  print  and  of  which  I still  have  copies — some  of 
them  are  I hope  intrinsically  valuable,  and  others  only 
relatively  as  not  having  been  published  or  to  be  pro- 
cured. I remain  yours  most  sincerely, 

Andrew  Duncan,  Jr. 

F.  Boot[t  ]],  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  anonymous  tracts  of  the 
above  Dr.  Duncan,  professor  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, 1807-32 

“ List  of  Officinal  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System  of  Jussieu  improved  by  De  Candolle.” 
8vo.  pp.  1-27.  No  title-page. 

“ Some  Account  of  Signora  Girardelli,  the  Incombus- 
tible Lady  now  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh,  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Power  of  resisting  the  Action  of  Fire,  as 
evinced  in  a Variety  of  Examples.”  8vo.  pp.  1-12. 
Double  columns,  no  title-page. 

There  is  an  anonymous  work  on  Signora  Girar- 
delli in  the  British  Museum,  dated  Carlisle, 
1818,  12mo.  I mention  this  merely  to  supply  the 
probable  date  of  the  above. 

Adrian  Wheeler. 

Northern  Names  for  Holy  Week. — In 
Danish  Holy  Week  is  called  DimmeUuge,  in 
Swedish  Dymmel-vecka.  In  Icelandic  the  three 
days  before  Easter  are  called  dymbil-dagar.  Dr. 
Vigfusson,  in  the  Icel.  Diet.,  says  that  during  the 
dymbil-dagar  the  bells  in  Iceland  were  rung  with 
a wooden  tongue,  called  dymbill,  an  article  which 
is  often  mentioned  among  the  inventories  of  Ice- 
landic churches  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr. 
Vigfusson  thinks  that  the  word  dymbill  is  the 


Eng.  dumb-bell,  as  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
bells  were  dumb  or  muffled  in  Holy  Week.  This 
use  of  the  dymbill  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
crkelle  in  France,  see  Littr6,  s.v.:— 

“ Crecelle,  instrument  de  bois  qui  sert  k faire  du 
bruit,  et  dont  on  se  sert  les  jours  de  la  semaine  sainte 
durant  lesquels  les  cloches  ne  sonnent  pas,  e’est  k dire 
dejeudi  a samedi  midi ; cet  usage  de  la  crecelle  n’existe 
plus.” 

Did  the  “ dumb-bell  ” custom  survive  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  ? A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Langford  Manor,  Devon. — The  manor  of 
Langford,  in  the  parish  of  Columpton,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  It  belonged 
to,  and  was  the  seat  of,  Sir  Robert  Langford,  who 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  ninth  of  Henry  III. 
His  successor  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  John  Langford,  who  died  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  Anne,  his  heir.  He  made  this 
curious  provision  in  his  will,  which  prevented  her 
immediate  succession  to  the  estate, — she  was  not 
to  inherit  in  fee  unless  she  married  a certain 
person  named  by  him,  who  was  to  have  lodging 
at  or  near  the  manor  house  for  three  months,  that 
it  might  be  seen  whether  he  could  make  himself 
acceptable,  or  further,  in  default  of  his  succeeding 
in  this,  unless  she  married  one  of  three  other 
persons,  who  in  succession  were  to  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  the  first  suitor.  In  default  of  the 
heir  marrying  any  one  of  these,  she  was  to  hold 
the  estate  for  her  life  with  remainder  over  to 
certain  distant  relatives. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
testator  failed,  and  that  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  the  founder’s  chief  friend,  persuaded 
him  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  reversioners  ; in 
consequence  of  which  the  estate  was  bought  by 
him,  and  remains  with  the  college  at  the  present 
time.  The  extent  is  about  635  acres.  The  will  of 
the  devisor,  with  affidavits  as  to  the  premises,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  college.  This  history  is 
suggestive  of  a novel  with  incidents  of  an  unusual 
character.  Ed.  Marshall,  C.C.C.  ol.  Soc. 

Col.  Chester’s  Copies  of  Parochial  Re- 
gisters.— At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is 
being  both  said  and  written  as  to  the  preservation 
and  copying  of  parish  registers,  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  what  is  to  become  of  the  late  Col.  Joseph 
Lemuel  Chester’s  manuscripts.  In  the  Standard , 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  his  life  and  genealogical 
labours  states  that  the  greater  number  of  English 
parish  registers  had  been  copied  for  his  private  use. 
A writer  in  another  paper  goes  yet  further,  and 
states  that  he  had  “ obtained  a written  copy  of 
the  parish  register  of  every  church  in  England 
and  carefully  indexed  the  whole.”  Assuming  that 
these  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  a modified 
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sense,  we  may  certainly  understand  that  copious 
extracts  were  made  on  his  behalf  from  many 
English  registers,  and  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  these  extracts  were  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Such  being  the  case, 
let  me  ask  what  is  to  become  of  these  valuable 
MSS.  It  is  obvious  that  to  lose  sight  of  such  a 
collection  of  transcripts  would  be  most  injudicious 
on  the  part  of  English  archaeologists.  C,  J.  D. 

Ludlow. 

Escheat  of  a Fortune. — The  following  note 
occurs  in  the  Times  of  April  19,  1882,  and  is 
worthy  of  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ A Commission  of  Escheat,  summoned  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  sat  at  Cheltenham  yesterday,  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  George  Perton,  late  of  Prestbury  Mansion,  widower, 
was  of  legitimate  birth.  The  deceased  was  formerly  a 
jeweller  at  Birmingham,  but  had  lived  in  Gloucester- 
shire for  several  years,  and  died  without  issue  at  Prest- 
bury last  autumn.  He  was  worth  200, 000£.,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  had  been  devised  by  will.  The 
jury  decided  that  the  deceased  was  illegitimate.  By 
this  decision  a sum  of  170,000£.  falls  to  the  Crown.” 

It  is  stated  in  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates 
(seventeenth  edition)  that  a Court  of  Escheats  was 
held  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  a 
similar  case  on  July  16, 1771,  and  that  such  a court 
had  not  been  held  in  the  City  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

A Subterranean  Forest. — The  following  para- 
graph, from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  8,  should, 
I think,  be  embalmed  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ During  the  progress  of  some  excavations  on  Lord 
Normanton’s  estate,  near  Crowland,  Peterborough,  the 
workmen  have  exposed  about  three  acres  of  a subter- 
ranean forest  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and 
one  gigantic  oak  measures  eighteen  yards  in  length. 
The  trees  are  in  such  a condition  that  oak  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  elm,  while  a kind  of  fir  tree  seems  to  be 
most  abundant,  the  wood  of  which  is  so  hard  that  the 
trees  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  clay  in  their  entirety.  The 
surrounding  clay  contains  large  quantities  of  the  remains 
of  lower  animal  life.” 

Daniel  Hipwell. 

10,  Myddelton  Square,  N. 

Mountainous  Scenery  (see  6th  S.  v.  366,466). 
— In  Guesses  at  Truth  (1st  S.  p.  49,  third  edit., 
1847)  one  of  the  writers,  Augustus  Hare,  says: — 

“When  I was  on  the  lake  of  Zug,  which  lies  bosomed 
among  such  grand  mountains,  the  boatman,  after  telling 
some  stories  about  Suwarrow’s  march  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood, asked  me,  ‘ Is  it  true  that  he  came  from  a 
country  where  there  is  not  a mountain  to  be  seen?’ 
‘Yes,’  I replied  ; ‘you  may  go  hundreds  of  miles  without 
coming  to  a hillock.’  ‘ That  must  be  beautiful  ! ’ he 
exclaimed  (‘  Das  muss  schon  seyn.’)  ” 

Jaydee. 

Hundreds  of  “Sheffielders”  come  down  here  to 
fish  in  the  Witham  these  summer  months,  much 
to  the  profit  of  the  all-powerful  and  all-pervading 


“licensed  victuallers.”  A friend  heard  one  of 
them  say  the  other  day : “ This  is  something  like 
a country,  Tom,  is  it  not?  You  can  see  right 
before  you  for  miles,  and  no  mucky  hills  ! ” 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Stonehenge  and  the  Longest  Day. — 

“For  many,  many  years  past,  hundreds  of  Wiltshire 
people,  and  even  strangers  to  the  county,  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Stonehenge  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the 
‘ longest  day,’  when,  standing  at  the  supposed  1 altar 
stone,’  the  sun,  immediately  on  rising,  appears  over  the 
apex  of  the  large  ‘lion  stone,’ which  stands  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  outer  circle  on  the  Amesbury 
road.  Scores  of  persons  started  from  Salisbury  in  vehicles 
of  various  kinds  on  Tuesday  night;  others  ‘tramped’  it 
to  and  fro— eight  miles  each  way — and  slept  beneath  a 
rag  under  the  shelter  of  the  magic  stones.  Up  to  mid- 
night the  sky  was  bright  and  clear,  and  then  a heavy 
mist  and  lowering  clouds  appeared,  the  result  being  that 
the  ‘pilgrims’ — many  of  them  footsore  and  weary— re- 
turned home  to  be  heartily  laughed  at.” 

The  above  appeared  in  the  Western  Gazette  of 
June  23,  and  is  worthy  of  a nook  in  your  columns. 

H.  Glover  Rayner. 

Southampton. 

Skating  First  Introduced  into  England. 
—A  correspondent  writing  this  year  informs  me 
that  his  father,  Thomas  King,  having  returned 
from  the  island  of  Ifloes  in  the  Cattegat  to  Bristol 
about  the  year  1790,  introduced  into  England  the 
art  of  skating,  which  was  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country.  If  this  is  correct,  it  seems  worth  re- 
cording. W.  L.  King. 

Watlington,  Norfolk. 

[For  “The  Bibliography  of  Skating,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,” 
5*h  s.  ii.  107,  156.  318,  379;  iv.  177,  437;  v.  136;  x.  155; 
6th  s.  iii.  143,  183.] 

Dr.  Johnson  (6th  S.  v.  482).— “Yet  we  hope 
and  hope,  and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day 
may  live  to-morrow.”  Compare  Cicero,  De 
Senedute,  cap.  viii.  1: — “Nemo  enim  est  tarn 
senex,  qui  se  annum  non  putet  posse  vivere.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Field. — A stone  tablet  has 
recently  fallen  down  in  the  north  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey ; it  has  been  much  broken  by  the 
fall,  and  as  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
ever  put  up  again,  I think  some  record  ought  to 
be  preserved  of  the  inscription  on  this  tablet.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Rachel  Field  wife  of 
ye  Rev.  Mr.  James  Field 
born  in  Antego  and  dyed  in 
Westminster  May  26  1718. 

Possibly  this  notice  may  call  the  attention  of  some 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  James  Field  to  the  impend- 
ing disappearance  of  the  monument. 

Geo.  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster. 
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©tiertt*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Henriette  d’Angleterre. — Perhaps  not  the 
least  deserving  of  pity  of  the  ill-fated  family  of 
Stuart  was  the  Princess  Henrietta,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Monsieur  (as  he  was  called),  the  only 
brother  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Duke  of  Orleans.  Her 
faults  (and  doubtless  she  had  faults  to  answer  for) 
seem  almost  expiated  by  her  sudden  and  painful 
death— whether  caused  by  poison  or  disease  may 
perhaps  (notwithstanding  the  painstaking  investi- 
gations of  the  late  distinguished  savant  M.  Littr6) 
never  with  certainty  be  known.  Taken  from  the 
seclusion  of  a convent  to  be  espoused  to  a frivolous, 
effeminate  dandy,  without  a heart  to  bestow  on  his 
spouse,  she  was  all  at  once  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  dissipated  court  of  Versailles.  So 
fascinating  was  “ Madame  ” that  it  has  been  said  of 
her  that  “she  exacted  the  love  of  all  with  whom  she 
conversed.”  Madame  de  la  Fayette  wrote  a life  of 
the  ill-starred  English  princess  which  was  partly 
dictated  by  Henrietta  herself.  This  has  recently 
been  reprinted  by  the  house  of  Charavay  Freres  of 
Paris  in  a handsome  volume,  one  or  two  passages 
in  which  may  not  be  without  interest  for  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Of  George  Villiers,  the  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham of  that  family,  Madame  de  la  Fayette  wrote, 
“ Le  Due  de  Buckingham,  fils  de  celui  qui  fut 
decapite,  jeune  et  bien  fait,  4toit  alors  fortement 
attache  a la  princesse  royale  sa  soeur,  qui  etoit  a 
Londres.”  Which  passage  the  editor,  M.  Anatole 
France,  thus  attempts  to  correct : — 

“ George  Villiers,  Due  de  Buckingham,  fils  de  George, 
ne  en  1627,  Ambassadeur  et  Ministre  en  1671,  auteur  de 
comedies,  mort  en  1688.  Son  pere  fut  non  pas  decapite, 
mais  assassine  a Portsmouth  par  John  Felton  le  23  aout, 
1628.  Les  deux  membres  de  cette  [1]  famille  qui  eurent 
le  sort  que  Madame  de  la  Fayette  attribue  au  favori  de 
Charles  I.  sont  Henri,  Due  de  B.,  qui  eut  la  tete  tranchee 
sous  Richard  III.  en  1488,  et  Edmond,  fils  de  Henri,  qui 
mourut  par  le  meme  supplice  sous  Henri  VII.  en  1521.” 

In  recounting  the  events  of  the  poor  princess’s 
last  day  in  this  world,  Madame  de  la  Fayette  says, 
“ Elle  alia  ensuite  voir  peindre  Mademoiselle,  dont 
un  excellent  peintre  anglois  fasoit  le  portrait.” 
In  a note  the  editor  asks,  “ Serait-ce  le  peintre 
Pierre  van  der  Faes,  si  celebre  en  Angleterre  sous 
le  nom  de  Lely  et  peintre  ordinaire  de  Charles  II.  ?” 
Perhaps  some  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able 
to  answer  this  inquiry.  J.  Loraine  Heelis. 

Leslie  de  Clisson,  France. — I wish  to  identify 
the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  notice  of 
this  branch  in  the  Records  of  the  Leslie  Family , 
vol.  iii.  p.  322.  I do  not  find  any  Leslie  men- 
tioned in  the  History  of  Glisson , on  the  Loire. 


The  first  who  came  from  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  in  the  Legion  of  Picardy  under  Count 
Lavalle  Montmorencie,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Count  Arthur  de  Lavalle  Montmorencie,  and 
was  styled  Sieur  de  Vergene.  His  son  Charles 
Leslie  married  Anne,  daughter  of  James,  Sieur  de 
Clisson  et  de  la  Zouche,  governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Enghien.  His  son  Nicholas  married  Magdalen, 
daughter  of  John,  Sieur  de  la  Periere  et  de  la 
Rosch.  His  son  Peter  married  Anne  Ldtar  de 
Beauvais,  daughter  of  William  de  la  Grandemaison. 
His  son  Francis  was  Chevalier  de  Ricardiere, 
Bersileure,  and  Sabuson,  and  Councillor  of  the 
King,  and  was  alive  in  1740.  He  married  Perina 
Sevault,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons— two  eccle- 
siastics ; of  the  other  two,  one  was  in  the  Legion  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Auvergne  and 
Inspector  of  the  Commissariat  in  Belgium.  A 
similar  notice  will  also  be  found  in  the  Laurns 
Leslceana , published  at  Gratz,  1695.  The  Archi- 
vist at  Lille  could  not  trace  the  names. 

Scotus. 

The  Coronets  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood 
Royal.— I should  be  glad  to  know  since  what 
date  the  coronets  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal, 
which  are  described  in  all  works  on  heraldry  as 
being  composed  of  crosses  patees  and  fleur-de-lis, 
have  been  assimilated  to  those  of  ordinary  dukes, 
composed  of  strawberry  leaves.  That  this  altera- 
tion must  have  taken  place  I conclude  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  monument  erected  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  to  her  father  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor,  the 
two  shields  of  arms  of  the  duke  and  duchess  are 
ensigned  with  ducal  coronets  composed  of  five 
strawberry  leaves.  An  Amateur  Herald. 

Elizabeth,  Wife  of  John  Wilmot,  Second 
Earl  of  Rochester. — Will  any  correspondent 
tell  me  the  dates  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Wilmot,  second 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  also  what  were  the  sup- 
porters, crest,  and  motto  used  by  the  Wilmots, 
Earls  of  Rochester  ? M.  A. 

The  Berminghams  of  Birmingham  and  of 
Ireland.— I should  be  very  grateful  for  any 
heraldic  or  genealogical  notes  not  ordinarily  acces- 
sible relating  to  the  Berminghams  of  Birmingham 
and  the  Berminghams  of  Ireland,  as  I have  almost 
exhausted  the  ordinary  sources  of  information. 
Any  notes  may  be  sent  direct  to 

W.  F.  Carter. 

Hazelwood,  Hagley  Road,  Birmingham. 

“ Tear  limb  from  Warburton.”  — This 
mysterious  expression  is  prevalent  among  the 
uncultivated  classes  of  Cheshire.  If  a mother 
finds  ordinary  threats  or  objurgations  fail  in  re- 
ducing any  of  her  refractory  urchins  to  obedience, 
she,  [as  her  (last  resource,  will  threaten  to  “ tear 
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him  limb  from  Warburton.”  No  one  has  been 
able  to  explain  to  me  either  the  meaning  or  the 
origin  of  these  words.  As  there  are  Warburtons 
in  Cheshire,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  ex- 
pression has  reference  to  some  fact  in  the  history 
either  of  the  old  family  settled  at  Arley  Hall, 
Northwich,  or  of  some  of  the  lesser  Warburtons 
also  belonging  to  the  county.  An  anecdote  told 
me  by  my  maid,  who  is  from  Cheshire,  helps  to 
confirm  this  view.  She  once  heard  a poor  woman 
of  the  name  in  question,  who  belonged  to  Blackden, 
apply  the  time-honoured  threat  to  her  venturous 
son  without  any  satisfactory  result ; for  the  urchin 
immediately  replied,  “You  won’t  do  so.  I am 
Warburton  all  over.”  Can  any  readers  of 
u N.  & Q.”  give  a solution  ? Nina  Sharpe. 

The  Peerage  of  Cressy. — Can  any  one  furnish 
authentic  information  respecting  this  peerage,  said 
to  have  been  granted  after  the  battle  of  that  name  ? 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  at  least  two  branches  of  the  family  of 
Cressy — one  seated  at  Birkin,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  other  at  Fulsby,  in  Lincolnshire — both,  it  is 
believed,  coming  from  the  same  stock,  and  both 
claiming  to  be  heirs  to  the  peerage.  The  arms 
of  Cressy— as  borne  by  the  Earls  of  Rosebery, 
who  descend  from  one  of  these  branches— are  Arg. 
a lion  rampant,  double-queued  sa.  Lac. 

English  Navigators  in  Japan,  a.d.  1613.— 
On  a fragment  of  the  title-page  of  the  rare  work, 
London,  folio,  1594,  Generali  Calendars  or  most 
easie  Astronomicall  Tables , by  “ George  Hartgyll, 
Minister  of  the  word  of  God,”  occur  the  following 
autograph  inscriptions  : (l.)“Gulielmus  Nealsonus, 
Philo-Mathematicus  in  Gresham  Coll  : dona  : [sic] 
Henricus  Briggs,  mathematicus  excell : Aug.  10, 
1609.”  At  this  date  Briggs  was  lecturing  on  geo- 
metry at  Gresham  College,  and  teaching  students 
of  navigation  how  to  find  the  latitude  from  any 
given  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  (2.)  “ This 
book  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Wm.  Nealson,  at 
Firando,  in  Japan,  the  20th  Feb.,  1613.  Ric.  Cock.” 
Query,  is  anything  known  of  these  names  in  the 
records  of  the  few  early  visits  of  English  travellers 
to  J apan  that  have  been  preserved  ? 

Fredk.  Hendriks. 

“ Jannock”  or  “ Jonnock”  is  used  in  this  part 
of  Derbyshire  by  the  older  inhabitants.  It  means 
straightforward,  not  deceitful.  A man  is  said  to 
be  jannock  who  can  be  relied  upon.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  the  origin  and  derivation  of  this 
word  ? J.  W.  Webb,  M.D. 

Wirksworth. 

A MS.  on  “The  Lord’s  Day.” — I have  now 
before  me  a very  neatly  and  closely  written  quarto 
of  about  600  pages,  entitled  “'H/xepa  : a 

Discourse  by  way  of  Dialogue  on  the  Name,  Notion, 
and  the  Observation  of  the  Lord’s  Day.”  Can 


you  tell  me  whether  it  has  been  printed,  and  the 
author’s  name?  It  was  evidently  intended  for 
the  press.  I have  examined  the  greater  portion, 
with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  by  whom  it  was 
written,  but  without  success.  The  signature 
“ Philo- Kuriaces”  is  appended  to  the  preface. 
There  is  no  date  ; but  the  handwriting  is,  I think, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  I shall  feel 
much  obliged  for  information.  Abhba. 

A Satirical  Poem,  or  Squib. — Many  years 
ago,  nearer  the  ’30’s  than  ’40’s,  there  was  a satirical 
poem,  or  squib,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  the  only 
one  I can  remember  ; — ■ 

<f  There  was  a little  man,  and  he  had  a little  gun. 

Which  he  loved  like  his  own  little  life,  life,  life  : 

And  often  he  had  said, 

That  if  ever  he  should  wed, 

He  should  love  it  better  than  his  little  wife,  wife,  wife.” 
It  was  written,  I have  understood,  by  a lady  of 
well-known  name  and  position,  which  I have  for- 
gotten ; and  the  object  of  the  squib  was  some  re- 
lation or  acquaintance  of  her  own.  The  lines 
were  very  amusing  ; and  each  verse,  which  was  all 
that  each  page  contained,  was  cleverly  illustrated. 
I should  much  like  to  see  the  publication  again. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  name  of  the 
authoress,  the  name  of  the  individual  satirized 
(in  all  good  humour),  and  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher ? J.  C. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Montague.— The  third  bell 
at  Sharnbrook,  Bedfordshire,  is  inscribed,  “Ex 
dono  Thome  Movntagv,  de  Bvrton,  comitat.  North- 
ampton., Rectoris,  1683.”  What  was  his  con- 
nexion with  Sharnbrook?  Thomas  North. 

Llanfairfechan. 

Queen  Mary’s  only  (?)  Grammar  School. — 
The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Mary  at 
Walsall,  founded  by  letters  patent  dated  July  2, 
1 Queen  Mary,  is  stated  to  be  the  only  foundation 
of  the  kind  established  by  that  queen.  Is  such 
the  fact  ? Hirondelle. 

Blessure.— A day  or  two  ago,  when  in  East 
Lancashire,  I overheard  a rough-looking  cattle 
dealer  ask  a companion,  one  of  whose  fingers  was 
bandaged,  if  he  had  a blessure  (pronounced 
blesser ),  meaning,  of  course,  wound,  upon  his 
finger.  Is  this  word  common  to  other  northern 
dialects?  D.  W. 

“Acervus  Mercurii.”— - Bishop  De  Bury,  in 
the  Philobiblion  (c.  vi.  p.  230,  ed.  Cocheris),  in  the 
course  of  a vigorous  tirade  against  ignorant  and 
luxurious  monks,  says  : — 

“ Sane  contra  legem  bove  et  asino  aratis,  cum  doctia 
et  indoctis  culturam  agri  Dominici  committitis.  Pari 
passu,  scriptum  est  boves  arabant  et  asinae  pascebantur 
juxta  eos.  Quanquam  discretorum  est  praedicare,  _sim- 
plicium  vero  per  auditum  sacri  eloquii  sub  silentio  se 
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cibare.  Quot  lapides  mittifcis  in  acervum  Mercurii  bis 
diebus  ? ” &c. 


Of  course  we  have  in  these  last  words  a reference 
to  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  “ Sicut 
qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii  ita  qui 
tribuit  insipienti  honorem.”  In  the  original  there 
is  nothing  equivalent  to  “ Mercurii,”  and  the  LXX. 
gives  an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  simile. 
Whence  comes  the  Vulgate  “ Mercury  ”?  Can 
any  passage  be  adduced  to  prove  that  “ Mercury 
heaps’'  were  common  in  antiquity,  and  to  show 
for  what  purpose  they  were  raised  ? 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 


Oxford. 

“The  Pickwick  Papers.” — In  the  vignette 
on  the  engraved  title-page  to  the  first  edition  of 
these  the  name  on  the  signboard  of  the  “ Markis 
o’  Granby”  is  spelt  “Veller”;  in  subsequent 
editions  bearing  the  same  date,  and  sold  as  first 
editions,  it  is  correctly  spelt  “ Weller.”  How 
many  copies  of  the  “Veller”  edition  were  struck 
off,  and  at  what  stage  of  the  work  was  the  altera- 
tion made  1 Tiny  Tim. 


Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Archery  and  Archness.  By  Robin  Hood.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  Hurst,  65,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London, 
in  1834.  W.  F. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Whence  are  the  following  quotations  ? 

1.  “ My  soul  is  beset 

With  grief  and  dismay, 

I owe  a vast  debt, 

And  nothing  can  pay,”  &c. 

Said  to  be  by  “a  friend”  of  Cowper,  perhaps  Rev.  J. 
Newton,  in  some  book  connected  with  the  Olney  hymns. 

2.  “ Quit  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  mine, 

Quit  the  joys  the  heart  entwine, 

Join  our  brothers  on  the  brine, 

Arm,  ye  brave,  or  slavery.” 

Said  to  be  a “ war  song.” 

3.  “ Wide  over  the  tremulous  sea 

The  moon  shed  her  mantle  of  light, 

And  the  breeze,  gently  dying  away. 

Breath’d  soft  on  the  bosom  of  night.” 

Said  to  be  by  Cowper  (but  I cannot  find  it),  describing 
il  the  heart-broken  wretchedness  of  the  slave.”  All 
these  are  quoted  in  Guest’s  History  of  English  Rhythms , 
pp.  168,  169.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Fons  et  origo  malorum.”  G.  F.  S.  E. 


Strife* * * §. 

“ PALL-MALL.” 

(1st  S.  iii.  351 ; x.  461 ; 3rd  S.  viii.  492 ; 4th  S.  i.  129 ; 
vi.  224;  xi.  4,  63;  6th  S.  iii.  280,  298,  456,  495.) 
The  derivation  of  this  compound  word,  viz.,  from 
Old  Fr.  palemaille  (Cotgrave)  and  It.  pallamaglio 
— the  first  part  (pall)  signifying  ball  and  the  second 
(mall)  mallet— is  correctly  given  both  by  Mahn  (in 


Webster)  and  by  Prof.  Skeat  (s.v.  “Mall”);  and 
Prof.  Skeat  correctly  states  also  (though  sym- 
bolically only)  that  the  French  form  has  been 
derived  from  the  Italian*  But  neither  he  nor 
Mahn  has  given  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  two 
parts  when  taken  together,  i.  e.,  of  the  whole  com- 
pound word. 

Mahn,  indeed,  says  nothing  upon  this  point. 
Prof.  Skeat,  however,  says  that  pallamaglio  lit. 
means  a “ ball-mallet  ” or  “ ball-mall.”  But  this 
is  not  correct ; Ital.  word  formation  differs  from 
English,  and  if  the  word  meant  “ ball-mallet  ” it 
must  have  been  maglio-palla,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows.  Compound  words  made  up  of  two 
substantives  with  no  intervening  preposition  are 
very  rare  both  in  French  and  Italian, f and  when 
they  occur  it  is  frequently,  perhaps  commonly, 
necessary  to  supply  a preposition.  Thus,  in  French 
we  have  fete-dieu,  hotel- dieu= fete  de  Dieu,  hotel 
de  Dieu ; J and  in  Italian,  camaglio  ==  (according 
to  Diez,  loc.  cit.)  capo  di  maglia,  capelvenere= 
capello  di  venere,  cannamele=carm&  da  mele,  i.  e ., 
cane  for  honey=cane  producing  honey,  or  sugar- 
cane. 

And  so  in  our  word  pallamaglio  I think  a da 
must  be  supplied,  and  if  so,  the  word  would  mean 
“ ball  for  (a)  mallet  ” i.  e .,  as  we  should  say,  “ a 
mallet-ball,”  or  exactly  the  opposite  of  Prof.  Skeat’s 
contention^  And  mallet-ball  would  exactly  cor- 
respond in  formation  to  our  foot-ball,  in  which  the 
foot  is  the  instrument  with  which  the  ball  is  struck. 
But  why  in  Italian  was  it  necessary  to  define  the 
word  palla  by  adding  maglio  to  it  ? Well,  I think 
it  was  because  the  game  called  palla  (i.  e.,  ball)= 
the  French  jeu  de  paume  (our  tennis ) already  ex- 


* This  must  be  so,  because  in  French  the  equivalent 
for  our  ball  has,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  always  been 
balle  (or  some  form  of  it),  with  a b,  whereas  in  Italian  it 
is  palla,  with  a p.  Prof.  Skeat  is  scarcely  correct,  how- 
ever, when  (s.v.  “ Pall-mall  ”)  he  states  the  connexion  of 
the  word  with  other  languages  to  be  “ F.,— Ital., — L.,” 
as  though  the  whole  of  the  word  ultimately  came  from 
Latin ; for  (s.v.  “ Mall  ”)  he  himself  tells  us  that  pall-mall 

is  “a  hybrid  word,  from  O.H.G.  palld a ball and 

Lat.  malleum,  acc.  of  malleus , a hammer.”  He  should, 

therefore,  have  written  “ F.,— -Ital., — j Lat*”^' 

f See  Brachet,  Gram,  (second  edit.),  p.  260;  Diez, 
Gram.,  ii.  410  (third  edit.). 

X See  a capital  note  on  hotel-dieu  by  Littre,  appended 
to  his  article  on  hotel. 

§ See  Villanova’s  Ital.  Did.,  who  explains  the  word, 
“ Sorta  di  giuoco  sulla  piana  terra,  con  palla  di  legno  di 
piccolo  maglio,”  where  the  di  preceding  piccolo  must,  I 
think,  be  taken  = da,  in  which  sense  di  is  sometimes 
used.  And  see  also  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  iii.  456,  where  M. 
Estoclet  quotes  a passage  from  the  Della  Crusca  Ital. 
Diet.  (1739)  in  which  various  kinds  of  balls  are  men- 
tioned, and  among  them  the  palla  a maglio  (this  a— 
French  a would  now  be  da).  And,  curiously  enough, 
the  same  form  palla  a maglio  is  given  as  the  name  of  the 
game  in  the  following  note  on  the  same  page  by  Mb. 
Marshall.  This  confirms  my  explanation;  but  I did 
not  see  these  notes  till  my  note  was  printed.  j 
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isted.  Littr6  tells  us  ( s.v . “ Paume  ”)  that  this 
game  was  coming  into  use  as  early  as  1356,  whereas 
I see  no  reason  for  believing  that  pall-mall  came 
into  use  until  quite  two  centuries  later.  The 
Italians,  therefore,  could  not  call  the  game  palla, 
and  distinguished  it  from  this  by  adding  the  word 
maglio. 

I will  now  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  the 
game  itself.  By  two  at  least  of  the  writers  in 
- “ N.  & Q.”  (see  3rd  g.  v'.ii.  492 ; 4th  S.  xi.  4,  63) 
croquet  has  been  traced  to  pall-mall,  and  Prof. 
Skeat  is  also  of  this  opinion.  This  view  is  very 
probably  true  ; still,  I think  it  is  apt  to  mislead 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  no  further  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  game  of  pall-mall.  As  far 
as  I can  make  out,  it  would  be  much  more  accurate 
to  say  that  it  is  a cross  between  golf  and  croquet, 
with  more  of  the  former  in  it  than  of  the  latter. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  iron  arches  or  hoops, 
one  at  each  end  of  an  alley,  which  might,  I sup- 
pose, be  either  short  or  long,  but  was  probably 
generally  long  and  often  very  long,  and  he  who, 
beginning  at  one  of  the  arches,  could  drive  the 
wooden  ball  with  the  fewest  strokes,  or  in  the 
number  agreed  upon,  through  the  other  arch  won 
the  game.*  (See  Cotgrave,  s.v.  “ Palemaille,”  and 
Strutt’s  Sptorts  and  Pastimes , s.v.)  It  is  the  notion 
of  golf,  and  no£  that  of  croquet,  which  will  explain 
to  us  the  great  length  and  the  great  straightness 
of  Pall  Mall  and  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

As  in  France  the  word  •palemaille , which  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  French  dictionaries,  was 
superseded  by  the  word  mail , which  is  still  to  be 
found  there  (see  Littr4),  so  in  England  the  Mall 
(in  St.  James’s  Park)  was  not  used  for  playing  at 
the  game  until  after  Pall  Mall  had  been  so  used, 
and  probably  not  until  this  latter  had  been  appro- 
priated for  other  (I  expect  for  building)  purposes  ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  the  game  itself  was  ever 
called  mall  in  England.  The  reason  why  the 
French  adopted  mail  instead  of  palemaille  (a 
word,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Italian  origin)  is  pretty 
obvious.  They  did  not  know  what  the  pale  meant, 
and  the  maille  puzzled  them,+  whereas  they  did 
know  that  mail  denoted  the  instrument  which  we 
call  mallet.  And  any  one  knowing  this  fact,  that 
in  French  mail  superseded  palemaille , would  know 
at  once  that  the  Mall  must  have  been  first  used 
for  the  game  later  than  Pall  Mall.  I myself  made 
this  out  before  I had  referred  to  Nares  and  other 
authorities,  and  I was  pleased  to  find  that  my 

* According  to  one  of  the  writers  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (3rd  S. 
viii.  492)  the  hoops  were  occasionally  “suspended  from 
the  projecting  arm  of  a pole  at  some  height  from  the 
ground.” 

t Maille  alone,  in  French,  never  seems  to  have  meant 
•mallet,  and  how  the  maglio  of  pallamaglio  became  maille 
(fern.)  instead  of  mail  (masc.)  is  not  easy  to  make  out. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  le  in  the  first  word, 
pale.  The  word  mail  is  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century 
(Littr£). 


anticipation  was  correct.  It  is  interesting,  more- 
over, to  note  that  in  many  provincial  French  towns 
the  public  promenade  bordered  with  trees  is  still 
called  the  Mail,  i.  e.,  the  Mall.  This  was  first 
mentioned  to  me  by  a young  Frenchman  who  had 
noticed  it  in  his  travels  through  France,  and  I 
found  it  mentioned  also  by  Littre,  and  Nares  tells 
us  that  Evelyn  found  a Mall  at  Tours,  and  is 
evidently  astonished  at  his  calling  it  by  the 
shortened  name.  The  game  has  died  out,  but  it 
has  left  substantial  results  behind  it,  for  without 
it  Pall  Mall  would  not  have  been  the  long,  broad, 
and  remarkably  straight  street  that  it  is,  and  many 
French  towns  would  have  been  shorn  of  one  of 
their  chief  attractions. 

In  conclusion,  the  pronunciation  pell-mell  has  no 
doubt  come  from  a confusion  with  the  word  pell- 
mell  (Fr.  pele-mele),  with  which,  however,  pall-mall 
has  etymologically  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Where 
the  word  mall  has  no  pall  before  it— as  is  the  case 
with  the  road  in  St.  James’s  Park  and  with  the 
old  word  mall  {maul)  = mace,  wooden  hammer,  or 
beetle— and  consequently  no  confusion  could  take 
place,  the  a has  never,  that  I know  of,  been  pro- 
nounced e.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


Hereward  le  Wake  : the  Countess  Lucy 
(6th  S.  iii.  368;  iv.  9,  69,  136,  456;  v.  257,  313). 
— I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  kindly 
giving  me  the  reference  for  Leofwine,  brother  of 
Abbot  Leofric.  According  to  Mr.  J.  Goulton 
Constable,  Godgifu,  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  the 
Mercians,  had  a brother  named  Morcar.  Where 
is  the  authority  for  this  her  brother  Morcar  to  be 
found  ? All  that  we  positively  know  is  that  God- 
gifu had  a brother  Turold  or  Thorold,  the  shire 
reeve  of  Lincoln.  Their  father  is  not  mentioned  ; 
and  Freeman  adds  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  legend  to  show  that  Hereward’s  father  was  or 
was  not  called  Leofric.  Brand,  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, died  a.d.  1069.  Where  is  the  evidence 
that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  a Saxon  thane,  Tuke 
or  Toke  ? I am  asking  for  my  own  information. 
No  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  Kingsley’s 
romancing  romance  Hereward  the  Wake.  And 
why  should  Hereward  be  called  “ the  Wake,”  as  if 
that  was  his  name  in  Saxon  days,  seeing  that  the 
first  who  gives  him  that  appellation  is  the  chro- 
nicler of  Peterborough,  a writer  of  uncertain  date  f 
I never  place  any  faith  in  a writer  who  seriously 
asserts  that  Lady  Godgifu  or  Godiva  actually  took 
her  celebrated  but  fabled  ride  through  Coventry, 
and  this  for  the  simplest  and  best  of  all  reasons, 
viz.,  that  at  the  time  when  this  ride  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  the  town  of  Coventry  was  not  in  ex- 
istence; neither  did  it  exist  at  the  period  of  the 
Norman  invasion.  It  is  merely  mentioned  in 
Domesday  as  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  Countess 
Godiva  (cf.  Merewether,  Hist,  of  Boroughs  and 
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Municipal  Corporations , i.  255).  Walter  de 
Coventry,  who  wrote  between  the  years  1293  and 
1307,  is  equally  explicit : — 

“ Leofric in  bona  decessit  senectute,  et  Coventrid 

sepultus  est  honorifice,  quod  Monasterium,  inter  csetera 
bona  quae  in  sua  vit&  gessit  opera,  ipse  et  uxor  ejus,  Dei 
cultrix,  Sanctaeque  Mariae  amatrix  devota,  nobilis  Comi- 
tissa  Godgiva,  de  suo  patrimonio  a fundamentis  con- 
struxerunt.” — Memoriale  Fr.  Walt,  de  Conventrid,  vol.  i. 
p.  72,  Master  of  the  Rolls  ed. 

Coventry  or  Conventria  was  a vill  so  named  be- 
cause a convent,  of  which  St.  Osburga  formerly 
was  abbess,  existed  there ; it  was  burnt  down 
when  Eadric  ravaged  the  country.  This  spot  had 
become  the  property  of  Earl  Leofric,  and  he  chose 
the  site  of  the  ruined  convent  for  the  magnificent 
abbey  which  he  and  his  wife  had  determined  to 
found,  and  endow  for  an  abbot  and  twenty-four 
monks.  Their  determination  once  taken,  the 
munificent  founders  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Orderic  Yitalis  records  that 
Lady  Godiva  gave  to  the  good  work  all  her  trea- 
sures, and,  sending  for  goldsmiths,  devoutly  dis- 
tributed all  the  gold  and  silver  that  she  possessed 
to  make  the  sacred  books,  and  texts,  and  crosses, 
and  images  of  saints,  and  other  marvellous  church 
ornaments.  In  a word,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
her  neighbour,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
she  literally  denuded  or  stripped  herself  of  all  that 
she  possessed.  Here  is  the  allegorical  origin  of  the 
myth,  which  Mr.  Freeman  justly  calls  a disgrace  to 
English  history. 

If  Lady  Godiva  had  ever  taken  her  ride,  men- 
tion of  so  remarkable  an  event  would  certainly 
have  been  made  by  the  early  writers,  but  they  are 
all  silent.  The  Saxon  Chronicle ; Ingulph,  who 
knew  her  ; Orderic  Yitalis,  almost  contemporary  ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  ; Simeon  of  Durham  ; the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros;  Florence  of  Worcester;  and 
William  of  Malmesbury,  say  nothing  of  it. 

The  fable  is  first  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  According  to  him,  the  people  of  Coventry 
were  to  be  assembled  in  the  market-place  to  be- 
hold Lady  Godiva  ride  through  the  midst  of 
them  attended  by  two  soldiers.  She  had  luxurious 
tresses  of  hair,  which  she  unloosened  so  as  to  form 
a sort  of  mantle,  which  completely  covered  her 
body  ; and  Roger  of  Wendover  adds  that  she  was 
seen  by  no  one  ( Flores  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  497,  ed. 
Coxe,  Lond.,  1841).  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  his  history  about  fifty  years  later,  men- 
tions the  fable.  His  work  is  a copy  of  Roger 
Hoveden,  who  wrote  circa  a.d.  1204,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  ride;  consequently  Matthew  of 
Westminster  must  have  derived  his  information 
from  Roger  of  Wendover.  Matthew,  in  his  version, 
which  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Wendover, 
seems  to  imply  that  Lady  Godgifu  was  super- 
naturally  shrouded  from  mortal  eyes,  for  he  says 


that  she,  having  ridden  through  the  assembled 
multitude,  “ a nemine  visa,  ad  virum  gaudens, 
hoc  pro  miraculo  habentem,  reversa  est.”  And  by 
recording  that  the  people  of  Coventry  had  as- 
sembled to  see  the  Lady  Godgifu  take  her  ride, 
Matthew  of  Westminster  most  satisfactorily  gives 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  legendary  ninth  part  of  a 
man,  “ Peeping  Tom,  the  tailor  of  Coventry 
( Flores  Hist.,  pp.  216-17,  ad  ann.  1057,  Franco- 
furti,  1601).  Ralph  Higden,  the  monk  of  Chester, 
who  died  a.d.  1363  ( apud  Gale,  p.  282,  ad  ann. 
1057),  Henry  de  Knyghton  (apud  Twisden,  col. 
2334),  and  John  of  Brompton  ( ib .,  col.  949),  who 
were  later  writers,  mention  Lady  Godgifu’s  ride, 
on  the  authority,  no  doubt,  of  Roger  of  Wendover 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster.  But  John  of 
Brompton  has  the  wisdom  not  to  pledge  himself 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  for  he  candidly 
says  “ de  dicta  comitissa  legitur,”  &c. 

In  face  of  such  evidence,  if  the  11  men  of  Co- 
ventry ” can  still  believe  in  the  fabled  ride  of 
Lady  Godgifu,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
they  well  deserve  the  witty  opinion  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  expressed  of  them. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Deeping  Waterton  Hall. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  in  England  (6th  S.  v. 
366). — I do  not  see  how  the  passage  quoted  from 
the  Comparison  of  Old  and  New  Rome  of  Chryso- 
loras “ has  thrown  light  on  a statement  in  the 
Speculum  Parvulorum,”  the  Lambeth  MS.  cited 
by  Hody.  It  refers  to  an  earlier  visit  to  England 
than  that  which  it  is  quoted  to  confirm,  and  had 
been  itself  already  quoted  by  Hody.  Having  said 
that,  sent  from  Byzantium  by  the  Emperor  John 
Palseologus  the  elder  to  solicit  aid  from  the  kings 
of  Europe  against  the  Turks,  and  that  having  gone 
to  Richard  II.,  King  of  England,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  Hody  continues:  “In  epistola  quam  Romse 
scripsit  ad  Joannem  imperatorem,  De  Veteris  ac 
Novae  Romse  comparatione,  tradit  se  ante  biennium 
Londini  in  Britannia  una  cumcomitatu  suo  fuisse” 
(De  Greeds  Illustr.  p.  12).  It  is  for  a later  annal  that 
he  quotes  the  Lambeth  Speculum  to  the  effect  that 
in  a.d.  1401,  and  in  the  second  of  Henry  IY.,  King 
of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  with 
his  Greeks,  went  to  Canterbury  from  Dover  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Lucia  (Dec.  13),  and  was  received  by 
Thomas  Chy  ttenden,  the  prior.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
John  Palseologus  I.  died  in  1391,  and  the  treatise 
quoted  was  a letter  to  him  from  Chrysoloras  as  his 
envoy,  the  visit  to  London  could  not  have  been 
later  than  1389.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  the  suite  of  the  next  emperor,  Manuel  II. 
Palseologus,  on  his  visit  to  King  Henry  1Y.  in 
1401.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  Prior  of  Canterbury 
from  1390  to  1411  (Somner,  Cant.  i.  147).  Some, 
taking  the  visit  of  Manuel  II.  to  England  for  the 
only  one  of  Chrysoloras,  have  said  that  the  Epistola 
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was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  John  II. ; hut 
-Chrysoloras  had  been  dead,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  or  forty-eight,  about  fifteen  years  before 
John  II.  was  emperor.  The  tract  as  edited  by 
Codinus  is  clearly  addressed  to  the  Emperor  John  ; 
his  first  visit,  also,  was  in  his  character  of  envoy, 
and  not  in  the  company  of  the  emperor.  In  1389 
he  must  have  been  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  year  of  his 
embassy  to  England,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in 
London  on  June  29,  for  in  the  tract  he  mentions 
with  admiration  the  pomp  and  solemn  festival  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  he  and  his  party 
beheld  there.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
England,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  came 
again  in  1401  with  Manuel  Palaeologus  II.  Although 
he  does  not  say  so,  Hody  evidently  thought  he 
made  two  visits,  for  he  places  the  two  extracts 
in  separate  chronological  places. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

The  Opal  (6th  S.  v.  388).— In  “N.  & Q.,”  5th  S. 
iii.  429,  Sir  H.  F.  Ponsonby  asked  for  the  origin 
of  the  superstition  that  the  opal  was  an  unlucky 
stone.  The  imputation,  as  an  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Tew,  ibid., 
p.  475.  Mathilde  van  Eys  justified  Mr.  Tew’s 
statement  in  the  succeeding  volume,  p.  56,  by 
showing  from  Augusto  Castellani,  Delle  Gemme, 
Firenze,  1870,  p.  14,  that  many  persons  “con- 
sidered it  very  bad  luck  to  receive  an  opal”;  but 
that  Cleandro  Arnobio,  in  his  Tesoro  delle  Gioie, 
Venetia,  1602,  chap.  xxiv.  p.  127,  “ considered 
the  wearing  of  an  opal  was  useful  either  to 
strengthen  the  eyesight  or  to  cure  all  diseases 
of  the  eyes  ”;  and  that  other  than  unlucky  quali- 
ties were  also  assigned  to  it  by  Robert  de  Berquem, 
in  Les  Merveilles  des  Indes  Orientales  et  Occiden- 
tals, Paris,  1661,  p.  45.  Another  communication 
was  inserted  from  Sir  H.  F.  Ponsonby,  ibid.,  p.  97, 
who  corrects  his  former  statement  by  saying,  “ I 
have  been  assured  that  the  luck  depends  upon  the 
colour.  In  these  days  a white  opal  is  considered 
to  be  unlucky,  while  a black  opal,  I am  told,  is 
held  to  be  extremely  lucky.”  The  latest  notice 
which  I have  seen  taken  of  the  foolish  superstition 
is  in  Domestic  Folk-lore,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  chap.  vii.  p.  97,  in  “ Cassell’s  Monthly 
Shilling  Library,”  who  observes  : — 

“ A piece  of  popular  superstition  makes  it  unlucky  to 
wear  an  opal  rmg,  although  this  lovely  stone  has  always 
been  an  object  of  peculiar  admiration  from  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colours  which  it  displays,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  even  thought  to  possess  the  united  virtues  of  all 
the  gems  with  whose  distinctive  colours  it  was  em- 
blazoned.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Natural  History  of  Precious  Stones  and 
Gems,  by  C.  W.  King  (London,  1865),  will  give 
some  information,  as  pp.  270-5  are  devoted  to  the 
opal.  The  author  says  : — 


“ Some  slight  traces  of  these  superstitions  are  already 
apparent  in  Orpheus  [of  whose  poem  on  gems  he  gives  a 
translation  in  the  appendix,  probably  the  first,  and  one 
not  likely  to  be  superseded] — 

‘ The  opal  fills  the  hearts  of  gods  with  joy, 

Whilst  by  the  mild  effulgence  of  its  light 
Its  healing  power  restores  the  failing  sight.’ 

278-80. 

Marbodus  adds  that  it  confers  the  gift  of  invisibility  ! 
Barbot  says.  Certain  groundless  stories,  founded  doubt- 
less upon  the  legend  of  Robert  the  Devil,  have  in  our 
day  discouraged  the  use  of  this  gem  as  an  ornament. 
People  accuse  it  (and  in  the  nineteenth  century  !)  of 
bringing  ill  luck  upon  the  wearer.  It  were  useless  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  this  supposed  malignant  in- 
fluence, which  is  manifested,  as  they  say,  by  the  fading 
of  its  colours— a change  really  due  to  the  atmospheric 
and  accidental  causes  already  pointed  out.” — Pp.  274-5. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Price  will  find  a very  charming  poem 
on  the  opal  in  Harper’s  Monthly  for  June, 
in  which  the  popular  superstition  concerning 
opals  (vividly  illustrated  in  a Christmas  story 
called  The  Opal  Bing  not  long  since)  is  thoroughly 
scouted.  James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

What  is  a Labourer?  (6th  S.  iv.  468). — I 
fear  this  question  will  be  found  almost  as  difficult 
to  answer  as  “What  is  poetry?”  “What  is 
beauty  ? ” or  “ What  is  truth  ? ” The  query 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
famous  William  Cobbett.  On  July  7, 1831,  Cobbett 
was  put  on  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Guildhall,  before  Lord  Tenterden  and  a special 
jury,  on  the  grave  charge  of  inciting  the  rick- 
burnings,  then,  or  which  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year,  terribly  prevalent.  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
Attorney- General,  prosecuted.  The  author  of  the 
Weekly  Political  Begister  was  his  own  advocate, 
and  in  the  course,  and  by  the  result,  of  the  trial, 
amply  showed  that  he  had  not  “ a fool  for  a client.” 
The  indictment  : — 

“ a fine  sample  on  the  whole 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn’d  call  rigmarole ,” 

described  the  defendant  as  “William  Cobbett, 
late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  in 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  in  London 
aforesaid,  labourer.”  At  the  outset  of  the  trial  the 
defendant  took  care  to  turn  this  designation  to 
account—  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience  and 
the  disgust  of  the  prosecutor.  The  “labourer” 
wanted  the  indictment  to  be  read.  He  was  told 
it  would  be  read  at  the  proper  time.  But  he 
urged,  “ Being  a labourer,  I am  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence”; and  “Being  a labourer,  and  ignorant 
of  the  law,  I did  not  know ! ” The  Attorney- 
General  having  referred  to  the  defendant  as  “ the 
gentleman,”  Mr.  Cobbett  interrupted,  “ A labourer, 
if  you  please  ! ” Lord  Tenterden : “ If  you  will  not 
sit  down,  sir,  I must  try  the  cause  in  your  absence.” 
Mr.  Cobbett:  “Unless  the  Attorney-General  calls 
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me  a labourer,  I must  protest  every  time.”  The 
trial  concluded,  by  the  jury  being  discharged  with- 
out rendering  a verdict,  being  unable  to  agree. 
The  famous  “ labourer”  of  Bolt  Court  left  the 
Guildhall  in  triumph  ; and  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
like  the  father  of  Lord  Ullin’s  daughter,  was  “ left 
lamenting.”  George  Julian  Harney. 

Cambridge,  near  Boston,  U.S.A. 

“Della  Nobilta  et  Eccellenza  delle 
Donne  ” (6th  S.  v.  388). — Count  Gaetano  Melzi, 
in  his  Dizionario  di  Opere  Anonime,  &c.,  Milano, 
1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  236,  has: — 

“Nobilta  (Della)  ed  Eccellenza  delle  Donne,  dalla 
Lingua  Francese  nella  Italiana  tradotta  (da  Angelo 
Cocci).  Con  una  Orazione  di  M.  Alessandro  Piccolomini 
in  lode  delle  medesime.  Vinegia,  appresso  Gabriel  Giolito 
de’  Ferrari,  1545,  e di  nuovo  1549,  sempre  in  8vo.” 

This  declamation  was  written  originally  by  Henr. 
Cornelius  Agrippa  de  Nettesheim,  under  the  title 
Declamatio  de  Nobilitate  et  Prcecellentia  Fceminei 
Sexus,  Antwerpise,  Mich.  Hillenius,  1529,  in  8vo., 
to  please  his  patroness  Margaret  of  Austria,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Six  translations  into 
French  are  known,  says  Brunet:  the  first  in  1530, 
Anvers  ; Lyon,  1537  et  Paris,  Denis  Janot,  “ sans 
date,  in- 16,  sans  nom  de  traducteur  ” ; by  Louis 
Yivant,  Anger,  in  1578 ; by  Arnaudin,  1713  ; by 
Guendeville,  Leyde,  1726  ; by  M.  Peyrard,  “ sous 
le  nom  de  Eoetitg,  Paris,  1803,  avec  un  Com- 
mentaire.”  See  the  life  of  Agrippa  in  the  Bio- 
graphic Universelle.  The  Italian  edition  of  1544 
(if  that  date  be  correct)  must  have  been  made  from 
one  of  the  anonymous  French  versions,  as  the 
earliest  edition  by  Louis  Yivant  is  dated  1578. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Sir  William  Pigott,  Bart.  (6th  S.  iv.  448). — 
I have  in  my  possession  a copy  of  the  brochure  on 
Irish  Disturbances  Remedied , &c.,  by  Sir  William 
Pigott,  Bart.,  of  Charlotte  Street,  Dublin,  printed 
by  T.  O’Flanagan,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin,  and 
dated  1833.  Sir  William  was  also  the  author  of 
another  somewhat  similar  publication. 

R.  Harvey. 

St.  Augustine  and  Descartes  (6th  S.  v.  268, 
417). — Previously  to  Mr.  Platt’s  reply,  6th  S.  v.  41 7, 
I received  the  favour  of  a letter  from  Mr.  G.  Seeley, 
containing  a French  extract,  for  both  of  which  I am 
obliged.  But  in  neither  case  is  there  the  original 
passage  from  St.  Augustine  to  which  the  reference 
in  the  Life  was  made.  So  far  as  I understood  it, 
the  statement  was  that  Descartes  in  his  famous 
expression  was  actually  anticipated  by  St.  Augus- 
tine, not  that  there  was  a coincidence  of  sentiment. 
There  being  no  quotation  in  explanation,  I sought 
to  obtain  the  passage  to  which  reference  was 
made  by  the  writer  ; and  this  I so  far  failed  to 
meet_  with.  The  question,  I may  be  allowed  to 
say,  is  not  how  Descartes  came  to  form  the  ex- 
pression, but,  What  is  thejiuthority  for  the  state- 


ment as  to  the  sentence  of  St.  Augustine  ? Des- 
cartes himself  refers  to  no  authority  and  cites  no 
previous  writer  in  making  his  famous  statement. 
After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  doubting  once 
in  life,  and  of  settling  this,  with  a view  to  the  con- 
templation of  truth  and  not  merely  as  a practical 
question,  and  after  illustrating  the  extent  of  this 
as  applicable  to  things  within  the  cognizance  of 
our  senses,  as  our  hands,  or  feet,  or  our  very  bodies, 
he  goes  on : — 

“Nonautem  ideo  nos  qui  talia  cogitamus  nihil  esse 
[supponimus] : repugnat  enim  ut  putemus  id  quod  cogitat, 
ac  ipso  tempore  quo  cogitat  non  existere.  Ac  proinde 
hmc  cognitio,  Ego  cogito,  ergo  sum  [ital.  sic],  est  omnium 
prima  et  certissima,  quae  cuilibet  ordine  philosophanti 
occurrat.” — Princip.  Philosophy  pars  Iraa  Sec.  vii.,  Opp. 
Philosophy  p.  2,  Amst.  1672. 

By  the  help  of  the  reference  to  Nourrisson  with 
which  Mr.  Seeley  favoured  me,  I have  been  able  to 
make  out  the  passage  in  St.  Augustine  which  I 
sought  for.  It  is  not,  however,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  an  exact  anticipation  of  the  famous  sentence 
of  Descartes.  St.  Augustine’s  remarks  occur  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  “Ratio”  interrogates : 

“P.  Tu  qui  vis  te  nosse,  scis  essete?  A.  Scio.  R. 
Unde  scis  ? A.  Nescio,  R.  Simplicem  te  sentis  anne  mul- 
tiplicem?  A.  Nescio.  R.  Moveri  te  scis?  A.  Nescio. 
R.  Cogitare  te  scis?  A.  Scio.  R.  Ergo  verum  est  cogi- 
tare  te?  A.  Verum.” — St.  Aug.,  Soliloqqy  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
tom.  i.  col.  369,  Ben. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Platt’s  quotation  from  Cicero  is  an  in- 
teresting contribution  to  this  question  ; but  is  not 
the  connexion  between  him  and  Descartes  more 
verbal  than  real  ? Cogito  ergo  sum,  by  an  apparent 
paradox,  offers  proof  of  the  reality  of  existence  as 
a necessary  consequence  of  the  reality  of  thinking. 
But  cui  vivere  est  cogitare  is  only  an  assertion  of 
the  engrossing  nature  of  the  intellectual  occupa- 
tions of  the  doctus  homo  et  eruditus,  comparable 
to  the  description  of  the  man  who  “ lives  to  eat,” 
instead  of  “ eating  to  live.”  The  obligation  of 
Descartes  to  St.  Augustine’s  treatise  De  Quantitate 
Animce  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the 
long  list  of  reputed  Cartesian  plagiarisms  given  in 
Hallam’s  History  of  Literature. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Richard  Aldworth  (6th  S.  v.  409). — This  is 
probably  Richard  Aldworth,  of  Stanlake,  Berks, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Reading  in  1661,  and  auditor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  died  in  1680.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Pepys’s  Diary,  May  27,  1669  : “ In  the 
afternoon  to  the  Temple  to  meet  with  Auditor 
Aldworth,  about  my  interest  account,  but  failed 
of  meeting  him.”  Lord  Braybrooke  observes  in  a 
note  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  Richard  Neville 
Aldworth,  who  took  the  name  of  Neville  together 
with  the  estates  of  that  family  in  1762,  and 
whose  son  Richard  Aldworth  Neville  became 
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second  Lord  Braybrooke  in  1797.  Lord  Braybrooke 
adds  that  a portrait  of  the  Auditor  Aldworth  by 
Lely  is  still  preserved  at  the  family  seat  of  Bil- 
lingbear  in  Berkshire.  A.  a Wood  mentions  a 
Richard  Aldworth  of  All  Souls’,  M.A.  1668,  pos- 
sibly a son  of  the  auditor,  and  if  so  not  a very  praise- 
worthy character,  who  at  a drunken  frolic  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern  in  1684  caused  the  death  of  the 
landlady.  There  was  also  another  Richard  Aid- 
worth,  M.P.  for  Lismore,  ancestor  of  Viscount 
Doneraile  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  auditor  is 
the  one  now  sought  for.  Edward  Solly. 

Probably  the  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Aldworth, 
Knt.,  who  was  Provost-Mareschal  of  Munster. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  Berks  family,  and  settled 
in  co.  Cork,  where  he  acquired  the  estate  of  New- 
market now  possessed  by  Mr.  Richard  Aldworth, 
the  descendant  of  his  elder  brother  William, 
from  whom  also  is  descended  the  present  Lord 
Doneraile.  The  celebrated  lady  Freemason,  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth  St.  Leger,  married  Richard  Aid- 
worth,  great-grand-nephew  of  Sir  Richard,  the 
Provost-Mareschal.  Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Possibly  the  founder  of  the  Reading  Blue-Coat 
School,  described  in  his  will,  proved  1646,  as 
“ late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk 
Street,  London.”  The  money  Mr.  Aldworth  be- 
queathed for  the  benefit  of  the  school  he  had 
founded  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Laurence 
Level  Farm  (?  that  known  as  “ Lance  Levy  ”)  and 
Marshalls,  in  the  parish  of  Sherfield,  near  Basing- 
stoke. M.  S.  T. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Richard  Aldworth  was 
the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  second  Lord 
Braybrooke  of  Billingbear  Park,  Berks.  Vide 
Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  I have  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  Mr.  Aldworth,  engraved  about 
a century  or  more  since.  P.  H.  Nind. 

Robert  Russel,  of  Wardhurst  (not  Wad- 
hurst)  (6th  S.  v.  486  ; vi.  16). — Prof.  Mayor 
makes  a pardonable  mistake  in  fixing  the  date  of 
the  forty-third  (the  Belfast)  edition  of  Russel’s 
Sermons  as  1701.  He  trusted  to  the  title-page  ! 
In  the  copy  which  he  so  kindly  presented  to  this 
library,  and  which  I have  now  before  me,  the  date 
on  the  title-page  appears  to  be  m.dcc.i.  ; but  at 
that  time  there  was  no  printer  named  Magee  in 
Belfast.  The  earliest  date  which  I have  seen  on 
a book  printed  by  Magee  is  thirty  or  forty  years 
later  than  this.  That  the  date  should  be  m.dcc.l. 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  considerations. 
(1.)  Other  books  are  extant  printed  by  Magee  in 
this  year.  (2.)  The  substitution  of  an  i for  an  l 
by  the  printer  might  readily  have  taken  place, 
or  by  a careful  erasure  of  the  “tail”  of  the  l it 
might  be  made  like  an  i.  (3.)  On  the  last  leaf 
of  the  copy  before  me,  in  a series  of  advertisements 


of  books  printed  by  Magee,  I find  mention  made 
of  two  books  with  the  respective  dates  of  1728  , 
and  1741  attached. 

It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  a controversy  which  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  Belfast  men,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a Bible  with  the  apparent  imprint  of 
m.dcc.ii.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Benn  (the  historian  of  Belfast), 
and  by  others,  that  the  penultimate  i in  this  date 
is  either  a misprint  or  the  result  of  an  erasure,  or, 
what  is  most  probable,  that  it  has  been  printed 
from  a damaged  letter.  As  the  greater  part  of 
the  home-printed  literature  of  the  period  in  Ire- 
land consisted  of  cheap  pirated  reprints  of  English 
books,  I do  not  think  that  much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  numbering  of  the  editions. 

Frank  W.  Knox. 

Bel  fast_  Library. 

Agnosticism  (6th  S.  v.  489). — You  mention 
that  there  is  an  instance  of  this  word  as  early  as 
1877.  In  the  Theological  Review,  October,  1876, 
p.  560,  in  an  article  by  Alexander  Gordon,  occurs 
the  sentence,  “ Agnosticism,  supplemented  by  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  true  note  of  the  Socinian 
temper,”  &c.  The  word,  I believe,  is  a year  or 
two  older  than  this.  V.H.I.L  I.C.I.V. 

Was  a King  ever  Drowned  ? (6th  S.  v.  487.) 
— Frederick  Barbarossa  was  drowned,  though  after 
1 the  time  of  William  Rufus. 

Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 

Bohemian  Archeology  (6th  S.  v.  489). — The 
correct  title  of  the  arch  geological  magazine  pub- 
1 lished  at  Prague  is  Pamatlcy  Archaeologicke  a 

• Midopisne,  written  in  the  Bohemian  (or,  as  Mr. 

! H.  A.  Wratislaw  writes,  Cheskian)  language.  It  con- 
' tains  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  archaeology, 

' topography,  genealogy,  numismatics,  heraldry,  &e., 

of  the  Bohemian  and  Slav  nations.  It  is  published 
quarterly  (yearly  subscription  3 fl.=6s.). 

, Primus  Sobotka. 

j»  Prague. 

| Miss  Montagu  (4th  S.  iii.  578). — Upon  lately 

• turning  over  some  old  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 

5 found  at  the  above  reference  a query  concerning  a 
? portrait  of  a Miss  Montagu,  which  called  to  mind 
^ a note  in  my  possession,  a copy  of  which  I venture 
1 to  send : — 

“ Lady  Templetown’s  Compliments  to  Mr.  Humphrey, 
& is  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off  her 

• daughter’s  sitting  this  morning,  as  she  has  got  so  bad  a 
. Cold,  it  would  not  entirely  answer  tlie  purpose  ; but  Lady 
i T.  takes  this  opportunity  of  begging  that  Mr.  Humphrey 

will  in  future  moderate  his  admiration  of  her  person , &c., 
as  much  as  possible  ; it  is  not  fair  to  give  such  delicious 
’ food  to  the  rising  vanity  of  between  13  & 14. 

6 “ Mr.  Humphrey  will  see  the  necessity  of  this  precau* 
f tion. 

3 “ Cavendish  Square,  Monday  morning.” 
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Lady  Mary  Montagu,  only  daughter  of  John,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  married,  1796,  John  Henry, 
second  Baron,  first  Viscount  Templetown. 

Theodore  F.  Dwight. 

“ Austria  as  It  Is  ; or,  Sketches  of  Con- 
tinental Courts.”  By  an  Eyewitness.  Lon- 
don, 1828  (5th  S.  yiii.  269).— This  book  is  men- 
tioned in  Brockhaus  and  Larousse,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  Sealsfield.  Another  book  entitled  The 
Americans  as  They  Are,  by  the  author  of  Austria 
as  It  Is,  London,  1828,  I do  not  see  mentioned, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  note  it  in  your  most  valu- 
able columns.  P.  Lee  Phillips. 

Washington,  U.S. 

Marriages  in  May  (6th  S.  v.  429). — Whether 
in  England  the  popular  superstition  which  attaches 
bad  luck  to  marriages  in  the  month  of  May  be 
derived  from  the  classics  or  from  the  Scots  must 
perforce  remain  an  open  question.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage 
(May  16)  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  pentameter,— 

“ Mense  malas  Maio  nubere,  vulgus  ait,” 
from  Ovid’s  Fasti  (lib.  v.  490)  was  fixed  on  the 
gates  of  Holyrood.  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

The  idea  that  to  marry  in  May  is  unlucky  dates 
from  a period  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  See  Napier’s  Folk-lore  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  pp.  43-45,  and  cf.  Henderson’s 
Folk-lore,  p.  34,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor’s  Folk- 
lore of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  p.  88.  Gra- 
hame,  in  his  British  Georgies,  p.  79,  says: — 
“Bespeak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too, 

Ere  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns.” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

See  Brand’s  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities 
(1813),  p.  467;  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days  (1864), 
vol.  i.  p.  569  ; Dr.  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable;  and  last,  but  not  least,  “ N.  & Q.,”  1“ 
S.  i.  467;  ii.  52.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

St.  Jerome  and  Chaucer  (6th  S.  v.  445). — I 
think  if  Mr.  Marshall  will  look  at  the  edition 
of  the  Gesta  Bomanorum  edited  by  Mr.  Herrtage 
in  1879  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
introd.  pp.  vii  xiii,  or  to  Herr  Oesterley’s  edition 
of  the  Latin  versions,  pp.  254-5,  he  will  see  that 
Helinand  is  most  decidedly  not  now  “ the  recog- 
nized author  of  the  Gesta."  Xit. 

Coaches  first  used  in  Scotland  (6th  S.  v. 
367,  497).  — Coaches  had  been  introduced  into 
Scotland  a century  before  the  date  of  the  sculptured 
stone  at  Inverugie  Castle.  The  Regent  Morton 
used  one  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1577,  and  it  is 


stated  that  “ this  was  the  second  coach  that  came 
to  Scotland,  the  first  being  brought  by  Alexander 
Lord  Seatone  when  Queen  Mary  came  from  France 
[a.d.  1561]  ” (Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  i. 
p.  452).  In  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
but  still  before  the  date  of  the  sculptured  stone,  a 
public  coach  ran  regularly,  and  carried  passengers 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  as  appears  from 
the  following  entries  in  Lamont’s  Diary : — 

“1652,  July. — David  Leslie's  wife,  of  St.  Monence,  re- 
turned from  London  to  St.  Monence.  She  came  down 
in  a journey  coach.” 

“ 1652,  Aug1. — About  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
Lady  Crafoord  tooke  journey  from  Leith  for  to  goe  to 
London  to  her  husband,  now  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  She 
went  in  the  journey  coach  that  comes  ordinarlie  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland.” — The  Chronicle  of  Fife,  pp.  54, 
55. 

Scotland,  indeed,  had  its  coach  before  England, 
where,  according  to  John  Taylor,  the  “Water  Poet,” 
such  a thing  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  1564-5. 
The  subsequent  multiplication  of  these  obnoxious 
vehicles  was  a sore  subject  with  the  old  waterman, 
who  writes  thus:  — 

“ The  first  that  ever  was  seen  here  was  brought  out  of 
the  Netherlands  by  one  William  Boonen  a Dutch-man, 
who  gave  a coach  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (for  she  had  been 
seven  years  a Queen  before  she  had  any  coach)  since 
when  they  have  increased  (with  a mischief)  and  ruined 
all  the  best  House-keeping,  to  the  undoing  of  Watermen, 
by  the  multitude  of  Hackney  or  hired  Coaches  : but  they 
never  swarmed  so  thick  to  pester  the  streets,  as  they  do 
now,  till  the  year  1605,  and  then  was  the  Gunpowder 
Treason  hatched,  and  at  that  time  did  the  coaches  breed 
and  multiply.” — J.  Taylor’s  Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  Post- 
script. 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

Pronunciation  of  “Forbes”  (6th  S.  v.  269, 
316,  397,  417,  498).—  Before  closing  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  important  subject  let  me  enter 
a mild  protest  against  the  statements  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  as  a dissyllable  is  confined 
to  the  “vulgar”  or  “lower”  classes.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire at  least,  the  country  of  the  Forbeses,  the 
majority  of  professional  and  educated  persons  so 
pronounce  it.  The  contrary  usage  is  considered  to 
be  an  innovation  from  England,  where  many  words 
are  apt  to  be  “ dipt.”  I should  like  to  hear  our 
monosyllabic  friends  try  to  read  several  lines  of 
Walter  Scott  or  earlier  poets  where  the  name 
occurs,  not  to  mention  the  old  ballads  of  the  North. 

Norval  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  George  E.  Frere,  I beg  to 
say  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  late  Lord 
Forbes  dated  from  1847  to  his  death  in  1868. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

St.  White  and  her  Cheese  (6th  S.  v.  246, 
331,  455). — St.  White  (or  Candida)  is  patroness 
of  the  church  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  Dorset- 
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shire ; she  is  doubtless  buried  there.  I have  always 
heard  that  she  was  a solitary,  living  in  that  deep 
nook  of  the  vale  of  Marshwood  under  the  rough 
steep  of  Haddon  Hill  ; her  holy  well  was  once  re- 
sorted to  and  may  still  be  recognized.  I have  not 
before  heard  of  the  cheese,  a not  unlikely  offering 
in  that  country  of  “ Blue  Yinney  ” (vein-y  ?). 
Probably  Hutchins’s  Dorset  may  give  information, 
or  Oliver.  F.  A.  W. 

Penang. 

“Reilic”  (6th  S.  v.  328,  394). — Joyce  (Irish 
Names  of  Places)  mentions  two  places  named 
Relick  in  Westmeath,  Reilig-na-riogh  in  Con- 
naught, a graveyard  called  “ The  Relick  ” in  Kil- 
dare, Relickmurry  in  Tipperary,  Roselick  (contr. 
of  Rosrelick)  in  Londonderry.  He  says  : “ Reilig, 
old  Irish  relec,  means  a cemetery  or  graveyard  ; it 
is  the  Lat.  reliquiae , and  was  borrowed  very  early, 
for  it  occurs  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.”  S.v.  “Fert, 
pi.  Ferta,”  a grave  or  trench,  he  quotes  from  the 
Book  of  Armagh  an  account  of  the  burial  of 

Laeghaire’s  three  daughters  : “ and  they  made 

a circular  ditch  like  to  a ferta , because  so  the 
Scotic  people  and  gentiles  used  to  do,  but  with  us 
it  is  called  Reliquiae  (Irish  Releg)  i.  e.,  the  remains 
of  the  virgins.” 

Analogous  cases  in  support  of  this  derivation 
are  not  wanting.  Beannaigh,  Beannughadh,  Bean- 
nacht  (formerly  Bendacht),  despite  their  Celtic 
look,  are  but  corruptions  of  the  Lat.  benedicere , 
benedictio,  just  as  Mallacht,  Maldacht,  from  male- 
didio ; and  so  with  Cill  ( cella ),  Eaglais  ( ecclesia ), 
Teampull  (templum),  Domnach  ( dominica ),  Sagart, 
Sacart  ( sacerclos ),  Aireagal  ( oraculum ),  Baisleac 
(basilica),  &c.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham, 

If  Dr.  Stratton  would  consult  the  following 
eminent  authorities  on  the  old  Celtic  languages,  I 
think  he  would  not  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  reilec , which  occurs  in  old  Irish  and 
Scottish  texts  in  the  sense  of  “ cemetery,”  is  not  a 
native  Gaelic  compound,  but  a Latin  word  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  by  Christian  missionaries,  being 
no  other  than  reliquice,  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
See  Windisch,  Irish  Texts  (glossary) ; Zeuss,  Gram- 
matica  Celtica,  p.  174  (Ebel’s  ed.,  1871);  Whitley 
Stokes’s  ed.  of  Cormac’s  Glossary , p.  144 ; Reeves’s 
ed.  of  Adamnan’s  Life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  283. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Impressions  of  Medals  (6th  S.  v.  468). — Of 
the  six  names  which  G.  H.  J.  states  he  can  find 
“in  no  biographical  dictionary,”  four — namely, 
Etienne  Pariset,  P.  P.  Guelon-Marc  (de  Troyes), 
Christianus  Hugenius  (Huygens),  and  Joseph 
Vernazzi  of  Albe  (Alba  Pompeia)  — are  to  be  found 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle.  One  wonders  what 
biographical  dictionary  G.  H.  J.  can  have  con- 


sulted which  omits  a man  of  such  eminence  as 
Christian  Huygens.  Before  sending  biographical 
queries  to  “ N.  & Q.”  correspondents  should  refer 
to  the  commonest  books,  notably  the  Biographie 
Universelle  and  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generate  ; 
many  queries  would  thus  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

R.  C.  Christie. 

Etienne  Pariset,  French  physician,  1770-1847 
(see  Didot  and  Michaud’s  Biographie  Universelle). 
Pierre  Joseph  Tiolier,  French  medalist,  1784- 
1830?  (see  Nagler’s  Kunstler-Lexicon).  Giuseppe 
Yernazza,  Italian  antiquary,  1745-1822  (see 
Michaud’s  Biographie  Universelle).  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

The  Removal  of  Monumental  Brasses  (6th  S. 
v.  468). — A writer  in  the  Athencaum  of  Aug.  6, 
1881,  p.  185,  says,  speaking  of  Luton  Church  : — 

“ There  were  many  monumental  brasses  in  the  church, 
but  during  ‘ the  night  of  barbarism,’  by  which  phrase 
our  informant  meant  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  were 
melted  down  to  form  candelabra  for  the  church.  Some 
few  were  spared,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  vestry.” 

Anon. 

An  Old  Custom  at  Hastings  (6th  S.  v.  408). 
— The  last  two  lines  of  the  couplet  sung  by  Scotch 
boys  in  quest  of  nog  money  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
(see  Brand)  may  suggest  the  original  idea  in  the 
above : — 

“ Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  binno  sweir 
And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheese  while  you  are  here. 
For  the  time  will  come  when  ye  ’ll  be  dead, 

And  neither  need  your  cheese  nor  bread.” 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Transparent  Prints  (6th  S.  v.  328,  455). — 
These  curiosities  were  more  common  some  forty 
years  ago  than  is  generally  supposed.  Many  of 
them  were  lithographs  coloured  by  hand,  and  with 
one  or  more  plates  behind  so  perforated  that  when 
held  up  to  the  light  the  scene  was  completely 
changed.  The  first  I remember  (and  still  have) 
cost  four  or  five  shillings,  and  was  the  second  of 
“G. W.’s  Dioramic  Yiews,”  representing  “A  Yillage 
destroyed  by  an  Avalanche,”  and  was  published  by 
Reeves  & Sons,  Cheapside,  and  W.  Morgan,  64, 
Hatton  Garden.  “ G.  W.’s  Transparencies  ” was 
another  set,  of  which  I have  the  “ Tintern  Abbey  ” 
with  a daylight  and  moonlight  effect.  A longer 
series  was  “ Spooner’s  Protean  Yiews,”  of  which 
I have  No.  2,  “A  Snow  Scene,”  changing  to 
the  “Thames  Tunnel”;  No.  7,  “Windermere,” 
changing  to  “Yiaduct  of  Greenwich  Railroad”; 
No.  8,  “ St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,”  changing 
to  the  “ Interment  of  William  IY.”;  “ An  Italian 
Scene,”  changing  to  “A  Funeral  Procession”; 
No.  14,  “ Alloway  Kirk  and  Burns’s  Monument,” 
changing  to  “ Tam  o’  Shanter  and  the  Witches.” 
No.  15,  “ Temple  Bar,”  changing  to  “ Guildhalt 
and  the  Queen’s  Yisit  to  the  City.”  One  “ G.  T.  B.” 
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also  issued  a series  of  “ Transparencies,”  of  which 
I have  only  No.  5;  and  “Browne’s  Transpa- 
rencies,” of  which  I have  only  one,  “ Ruins  by 
Moonlight,”  were  also  issued  by  Reeves  & Sons, 
Cbeapside,  and  Morgan,  64,  Hatton  Garden.  All 
these  are  on  cardboard  “ mounts,”  and  show  best 
by  artificial  light.  I have  never  seen  any  adapted 
for  the  lower  panes  of  windows,  but  I have 
one  of  “ A Smugglers’  Cave,”  apparently  that 
referred  to  by  P.  P.,  and  the  shape  is  “ unsuit- 
able for  a window  pane.”  Este. 

Birmingham. 

These  certainly  were  in  existence  about  the 
year  1837,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  printed  and  published  by  a firm  in  Cheap- 
side.  They  were  artistically  printed  in  colours, 
and  by  holding  them  before  a strong  light  the 
subjects,  which  were  varnished  and  pasted  on  at 
the  back,  became  visible.  The  fire,  for  instance, 
was  seen  in  the  bandits’  cave  ; the  gipsies  appeared 
boiling  their  kettle  in  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey  ; 
the  empty  chairs  in  the  continental  cathedral  were 
filled  with  occupants ; Vesuvius  sent  forth  its 
volumes  of  flame  ; and  Napoleon,  instead  of  stand- 
ing alone  at  St.  Helena,  reviewed  his  Old  Guard. 
The  last-named  transparent  print  was  entitled 
“Napoleon  powerless  and  Napoleon  powerful.” 
They  must  at  the  present  time  be  very  scarce. 

John  Pickfqrd,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

John  Eachard  (6th  S.  v.  387,  452).  — The 
following  incidental  allusion  to  Dr.  John  Eachard 
by  a contemporary  is  probably  worth  recording: — 

“Mr.  Cotes  son  and  I travelled  together  from 
Rawden  to  my  house  feb.  26,  7§  (=1679)  and  he  being 
of  Katherin-hall  in  Cambridg,  told  me  Mr  Echard  was 
his  tutour  who  writ  that  scurrilous  book  of  Reasons  of 
the  contempt  of  the  Clergy,  a man  of  great  parts,  but 
an  Atheist  or  Hobbist,  he  had  no  bible  in  his  study  or 
chamber,  it  was  a jest  that  the  Leviathan  was  his  bible, 
*he  vindicated  the  notion  largely  of  matter  and  motion, 
&c.,  none  of  all  the  fellows  there  or  in  other  colled, 
prayd  with  their  scholars  in  their  chambers.  Mr  Cotes 
said  he  never  heard  prayer  al  the  time  he  was  there  but 
common-prayers.  Serious  fellows  and  schollars  were 
flouted  and  born  down.”—  Oliver  Heywood's  Diaries.  See., 
1630-1702,  vol.  ii.  p.  258  (Brighouse,  1881). 

F.  G.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“ Escaeta  ” (6tb  S.  v.  327,  455). — It  is  more 
probable  that  this  is  a scribe’s  corruption  of  exta, 
the  entrails — eseta,  escaeta.  Only  two  senses  of 
escaeta  are  given  by  Ducange — one  where  by  for- 
feiture for  crime  or  failure  of  heirs,  or  as  to  things 
found  without  any  known  owner,  &c.,  lands  or 
goods  fall  to  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  ; and  the 
other  where  an  inheritance  comes,  in  regular  course, 
to  the  next  heir.  In  neither  of  these  senses  can 
the  word  be  taken  in  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Longleat  MS.  R.  R.  Dees. 

Wallsend, 


Honiton  (6th  S.  v.  288,  412). — Most  probably 
from  honey , there  being  in  the  locality  a site 
called  Honey  Ditches,  presumably  connected 
with  the  Roman  station  known  as  Moridunum 
or  Muridunum  (cf.  Latin  mel,  honey).  Many  of 
the  Romanized  localities  in  England  have  names 
compounded  with  edible  delicacies,  as  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  almond,  vine.  A.  H. 

Death  of  Milton’s  Grand-Nephew  (6th  S. 
v.  386,  434).— 

“ Thomas  Milton,  landscape  engraver.  Was  born 
about  1745.  He  practised  bis  art  in  London,  and  for 
several  years  in  Dublin.  He  gained  a great  reputation. 
He  engraved  for  Views  of  Gentlemen's  Seats,  1799 ; The 
Stafford  Collection  of  Pictures,  Views  of  Castles  in 
Ireland,  1787;  and  Views  in  Egypt.  His  grandfather 
was  brother  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was 
a governor  of  the  Society  of  Engravers.  Died  at  Bristol, 
February  27,  1827,  aged  eighty  - four.”  — Redgrave’s 
Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School,  1878. 

Thomas  Milton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  poet’s  family  in  Cunningham’s  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Lives. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Freedom  from  Suits  of  Hundred,  &c.  (6th 
S.  v.  309,  436). — The  answers  on  this  point  are 
scarcely  satisfactory. 

1.  Suit  of  county. — This  obviously  refers  to 
attendance  at  the  half-yearly  shire-moot.  onAHOIflg 

2.  Suit  of  hundred  and  view  of  franlc-pledge. — 
This  refers  to  attendance  at  the  hundred  courts, 
of  which  there  were  either  two  or  three.  As  to 
the  three-weekly  court,  the  curia  parva  hundredi , 
no  question  can  arise.  But  as  to  the  greater 
court  there  seems  considerable  doubt.  Prof. 
Stubbs  tells  us  that  the  view  of  frank-pledge 

“ became  the  business  of  the  sheriff’s  tourn the 

great  court-leet of  the  hundred”  (Const.  Hist ., 

i.  104),  and  he  again  identifies  these  two  courts  on 
pp.  108,  398.  But  on  p.  399  he  distinguishes 
between  exemption  from  “ the  court  leet  of  the 
hundred”  and  from  “the  sheriff’s  tourn,”  thus 
implying  that  they  were  distinct  courts.  The 
latter  view  is  supported  by  the  case  of  a hundred 
before  me,  where  the  sheriff’s  tourn  was,  as  usual, 
held  twice  in  the  year  and  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge on  a separate  occasion,  and  it  is  significant 
that  several  villages  which  had  obtained  exemp- 
tion from  the  former  had  not  obtained  it  from  the 
latter.  This  was,  therefore,  the  greater  privilege 
of  the  two.  Possibly,  however,  there  may  have 
been  cases  in  which  the  two  courts  had  not  been 
differentiated,  but  were  still  held  as  one,  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  work  on  The 
Honour  of  Peveril  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
obscure  subject. 

3.  Sheriff  aids. — Mr.  Waddington’s  suggestion 
that  these  were  the  auxilia  due  to  the  crown  is 
surely  inadmissible.  The  sheriff  aid  must  clearly 
have  been  some  local  impost  or  exaction,  possibly 
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<of  the  same  character  as  that  hidage  mentioned 
in  the  Woodstock  dispute  (1163)  as  paid  to  the 
sheriff  for  administering  and  defending  the  shire. 
But  this  must  be  very  problematical. 

4.  Murder—  Here,  again,  Mr.  Waddington’s 
explanation  seeni3  wide  of  the  mark.  Why 
should  not  this  be  simply  the  murdrum , the  fine 
laid  upon  a district  in  which  a corpse  was  found  ? 
Exemption  from  the  murdrum  is  thus  easy  to 
understand.  It  is  said  to  have  been  abolished  in 
cases  of  accidental  death  in  1259  (Ann.  Burt. 
476,484).  J.  H.  Round. 

Brighton. 

John  Boys,  the  Dean  (6th  S.  v.  485;  vi.  16). 
— It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Jessopp  has  totally 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  maine  in  the  line 
“ J esu,  thy  love  within  me  is  so  maine.” 

It  means  exactly  what  is  written,  mcww=large, 
great ; and  not  mean  on  any  account.  Mean 
would  altogether  destroy  the  sense,  and  be  quite 
contrary  to  what  the  poet  meant,  and  make 
nonsense  of  the  lines.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

To  Shiver  (6th  S.  v.  328,  471).— The  feathers 
of  birds  shiver  or  quiver  when  they  are  bathing. 
The  trembling  movement  seems  to  be  one  of  joy, 
and  as  if  they  felt  that  “ cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  I witness  their  shivering  delight  every 
day.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

The  Site  of  the  Battle  between  the 
Armies  of  Suetonius  and  Boadicea  (6th  S. 
v.  281,  469). — Mr.  Potter  might  have  added 
to  the  list  of  books  to  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Walford’s  Old  and  New  London , 
vol.  v.  pp.  330-40,  where  he  will  find  Dr. 
Stukely’s  views  and  plans  of  the  camp  at  St. 
Pancras  appreciated  at  their  real  worth,  and 
sundry  references  to  former  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Mus  Urbanus. 

Thomas  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
(6th  S.  v.  148,  473). — There  is  a portrait  of  Bishop 
White  in  the  hall  of  the  President’s  lodgings  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  J.  R.  B. 

The  Pillars  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(6th  S.  v.  409). — Let  me  refer  Prof.  Butler  to 
vol.  ii.  p.  1457,  of  William  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

The  Legal  Gown  (6th  S.  v.  425). — There  are 
some  interesting  particulars  on  this  subject  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of 
the  Archceologia  (pp.  357-372),  by  the  late  Mr. 
G.  R.  Corner,  entitled,  tl  Observations  on  four 
Illuminations  representing  the  Courts  of  Chancery, 
King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  at 


Westminster,  from  a MSI  of  the  Time  of  King 
Henry  VI.”  Edward  Peacock. 

I would  add  an  additional  fact  to  those  enu- 
merated by  F.  S.  W.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
judges,  queen’s  counsel,  solicitors,  and  ushers  of 
courts,  all  wear  a gown  with  a square  flap  over 
the  shoulders,  while  the  junior  bar  wear  a gown  of 
a different  make.  F.  S.  W.  has  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  square-flapped  gown  is  worn  by  the 
junior  bar  when  they  dine  in  the  halls  of  their 
respective  Inns  of  Court.  This,  perhaps,  rather 
confirms  the  theory  of  F.  S.  W.,  that  the  court 
gown  of  the  junior  bar  is  an  unauthorized  intro- 
duction from  the  Universities.  E.  R.  P. 

New  University  Club. 

How  History  is  Written  (6th  S.  v.  426). — 
There  is  no  reference  in  Thorne’s  j Handbook  to  the 
Environs  of  London , 1876,  to  any  obelisk  at 
Ohingford  other  than  “ The  Obelisk  on  the  height 
Jm.  NT.  by  W.  of  Chingford  Church  was  erected 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  is  maintained  at 
the  Cost  of  the  Astronomer  Royal.”  The  state- 
ment in  the  Illustrated  London  News  on  the  sub- 
ject, referred  to  by  Mr.  Baillie,  requires,  there- 
fore, verification.  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

A Horse- dealing  Proverb  (6th  S.  v.  427). — 
The  above  reminds  me  of  one  anent  riding  which 
ought  to  run  with  it.  Once  upon  a time  it  was 
advertised  that,  on  receipt  of  a certain  pecuniary 
consideration,  instructions  would  be  forwarded 
whereby  the  most  timid  and  inexperienced  rider 
might  learn  how  to  become  a perfect  equestrian. 
A confiding  individual  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
received  for  his  money  a slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
following  lines  : — 

“ Your  head  and  your  heart  keep  boldly  up  : 

Your  hands  and  your  heels  keep  down  ; 

Your  knees  keep  close  to  your  horse’s  sides, 

And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own.” 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 

Arms  of  Pate  of  Sysonby  (6th  S.  v.  409). 
— Some  curious  information  about  the  Pates  of 
Sysonby,  a hamlet  belonging  to  Melton  Mowbray, 
Leicestershire,  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  vol.  iv.  pp.  263-271.  The  meaning 
of  the  “ three  text  R ’s  ” is  not  known  ; it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  stand  for  “ Regi,  Regno, 
Rectioni.”  Thomas  North,  F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 

The  meaning  of  the  text  R’s  in  the  Pate  arms, 
or  from  what  that  family  derived  them,  I do  nob 
know,  but  where  they  occur  in  other  shields  they 
are  often  taken  from  a merchant’s  mark.  Rashleigh 
of  Cornwall  bears  Sa.  a cross  or  and  a Cornish 
chough,  in  the  second  quarter  a text  T,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  a crescent.  “ The  text  R is  borne  in 
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several  arms  ; and  is  also  part  of  the  crest  of 
‘ Exnew,’  who  bear  a dove,  holding  a text  E by  a 
sprig  of  laurel  ” (Edmondson).  Strix. 

Defoe  : 11  Eobinson  Crusoe  ” (6th  S.  v.  428). 
— A short  time  since  I purchased  from  Mr. 
Quaritch  a copy  of  Eobinson  Crusoe,  in  Welsh, 
12mo.  120  pages,  with  a curious  woodcut  frontis- 
piece, published  at  Gwrecsam  (Wrexham)  1795. 
This  is  the  only  copy  I have  seen  in  Welsh  ; I am 
sorry  I am  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  reviser  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Eobinson  Crusoe , 
1783.  Hubert  Smith. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  v. 
469).— 

“ Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain. 

Who  said,  were  he  ordained  to  run 
His  long  career  of  life  again 

He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done. 

It  is  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 
In  sober  birthdays  speaks  to  me. 

Far  otherwise  ; of  time  it  tells 
Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly,”  &c. 

I quote  from  memory,  but  the  “ man  ” was  Fontenelle, 
and  the  lines  are  from  Thomas  Moore’s  lines  on  his 
birthday.  Este. 

(6‘h  s.  v>  489.) 

“ Blessed  is  the  man  who,  having  nothing  to  say, 
abstains  from  giving  us  wordy  evidence  of  the  fact,”  is 
to  be  found  in  George  Eliot’s  Impressions  of  Theo- 
phrastus Such,  chap.  iv.  p.  97.  S.  Crofts. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Annotated  by 
Austin  Dobson.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  k Co.) 

’Tis  a thing  past  praying  for,  that  we  of  “ this  so-called 
nineteenth  century  ” should  ever  be  as  welcome  to  our 
descendants  as  the  Seventeen  Hundreds  are  to  us.  Time 
was,  indeed — say  fifty  years  ago,  when  we  and  our  cen- 
tury were  young— that  we  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant 
Georgian  land,  and  gave  no  credence  to  its  measured 
modes  of  sober  common  sense.  But  now  distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity,  hath  brought  us  to  a better 
mind;  and  we  see  that  Talleyrand,  and  Miss  Berry,  and 
the  other  survivors  were  right  in  saying  that  the  days 
before  ’89  were  the  only  days  to  live  in.  Ah,  those,  days  ! 
Even  yet,  by  making  believe  very  much,  we  can  gather 
flowers  with  Proserpina  in  the  meads  of  Enna,  and  forget 
I that  fell  Pluto  is  a-coming.  And  this  is  what  Mr,  Dobson 
has  done,  and  has  helped  us  to  do,  in  the  charming  little 
book  before  us.  The  Taller,  the  Spectator , the  World , 
the  Connoisseur,  the  Idler,  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  the 
Lounger — thirty-four  of  the  best  essays  from  these,  and 
from  such  as  these,  ranging  from  Steele  to  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, from  1709  to  1786 : that  is  the  core  of  the  volume. 
Its  editor  has  added  a light  and  graceful  historical  intro- 
duction and  some  thirty  pages  of  illustrative  notes,  full 
of  side-lights  (so  to  speak),  focussed  with  apt  skill,  from 
Prior,  from  Moliere,  from  Rabelais,  from  fifty  other  suns 
and  moons. 

Perhaps,  with  our  sympathy  already  enlisted,  we  are 
hardly  fair  critics  of  such  a performance.  Perhaps  wre 
ought  to  complain  of  Mr.  Dobson  for  having  chosen  only 


essays  on  Lfe  and  manners,  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  metaphysics  and  the  like,  because  (as  he 
delicately  puts  it)  they  are  “a  little  lengthy — a little 
wearisome,”  in  eighteenth  century  guise.  But  we  don't 
complain,  for  we  quite  agree  with  him.  Perhaps,  in 
order  to  show  our  own  wide  reading,  we  should  accuse 
him  of  having  omitted  that  admirable  essay  on  hunting 
by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Adams  in  (let  us  say)  the  Adven- 
turer. Perhaps,  again,  we  should  affirm  that  he  has 
given  us  too  many  familiar  favourites — too  much  of  Sir 
Roger,  and  Will  Wimble,  and  Beau  Tibbs.  But  instead 
of  that— nay,  by  reason  of  these  very  folk — we  are 
minded  to  take  his  book  (in  fact,  we  have  taken  it 
already)  as  a companion  sub  tegmine  fagi ; disagreeing 
for  once  with  George  Canning  in  what  he  said  as  to  the 
superior  advantage  of  lying  under  a tree  without  a book. 
If  the  forty  volumes  of  British  Essayists  do  not  hence- 
forth rise  in  price  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Dobson’s  fault  nor 
ours.  Aud  now  that  their  placid  charms  have  been 
again  revealed,  in  rough  paper  and  clear  type,  to  this 
evil  and  vulturous  generation,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
Sixteen  Hundreds,  too,  should  have  their  turn.  What  a 
book  might  be  made  out  of  them — from  Bacon  to  Cowley, 
with  Dekker,  with  Hall,  with  Overbury  in  between  ! 
Yea,  marry,  and  have  not  the  Tudor  times  a claim,  too — 
Erasmus,  and  More,  and  Sidney,  and  many  another  whom 
we  meet  with,  even  now,  in  Mr.  Arber?  But  this  is  a 
far  cry  as  yet ; and,  meanwhile,  we  would  not  end  with- 
out special  praise  of  three  other  matters  in  Mr.  Dobson's 
book : to  wit,  his  dedication,  full  of  old-world  courtesy 
and  well-deserved  respect,  to  Thackeray's  daughter;  his 
dainty  frontispiece — no,  ’tis  Mr.  Caldecott’s;  who  else 
could  have  drawn  it? — of  the  Tory  foxhunter;  and  his 
fly-leaf  lines,  wherein  he  is  pleased  to  assert  what  he 
himself  disproves,  that  no  one  nowadays  can  “ afford  to 
turn  a phrase.” 

Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic  Series,  1655.  Edite 

by  M.  A.  Everett  Green  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 

(Longmans  & Co.) 

The  papers  calendared  in  this  volume  extend  over  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year  1655,  which  was  a period  of 
great  anxiety  to  the  Protector.  He  began  the  year  by 
dismissing  in  anger  the  Parliament,  which  had  rejected 
by  a majority  of  two-thirds  a motion  to  make  the  office 
of  Protector  hereditary  in  the  Cromwell  family.  The 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
detection  of  a plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
so  widely  spread  that  it  was  only  crushed  out  by  ex- 
tending over  England  and  Wales  a network  of  military 
government.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  eleven 
districts,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a major-general 
with  stringent  powers  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; and  the  expense  of  this  military  organiza- 
tion was  provided  for  by  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  was  imposed  on  all  who  were  suspected  of  Royalist 
tendencies,  whether  they  were  engaged  in  this  last  con- 
spiracy or  not. 

This  volume  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  Government,  which  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  provide  stores  for  the  navy,  and  was- 
prevented  from  reducing  the  standing  army  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  funds  to  satisfy  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  spite  of  this  public  impecuniosity  no  less  a sum  than 
15,000L  was  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the  persecuted 
Waldenses,  whose  sufferings  excited  general  indignation 
in  England.  The  14th  day  of  June,  1655,  was,  by  order 
of  the  Protector,  solemnly  observed  as  a day  of  humi- 
liation and  fasting,  and  his  proclamation  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  cruelties  practised  on  these  sub- 
Alpine  Protestants.  The  money  subscribed  was  to  be 
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paid  at  Geneva,  and  disposed  according  to  the  Lord 
Protector’s  directions ; and  a rumour  was  circulated  by 
the  Royalists  that  the  money  sent  to  Switzerland  was 
diverted  from  its  destined  purpose,  and  was  employed  in 
hiring  a Swiss  life-guard  of  3,000  men  to  protect  Crom- 
well from  the  discontent  of  his  own  army,  and  that  the 
idea  of  this  Swiss  guard  was  only  laid  aside  when  it  was 
detected  by  some  of  his  chief  officers  whom  he  dared 
not  offend.  Cromwell  was  more  powerful  at  home  than 
abroad,  and  his  position  was  eventually  strengthened  by 
the  success  of  his  foreign  policy.  Jamaica  was  captured 
from  the  Spaniards  in  May  of  this  year,  and  in  October  a 
treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  France,  which 
deprived  Charles  II.  of  all  hopes  of  French  assistance  in 
his  designs  on  England,  for  it  contained  an  article  that 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reside  within  the  French  king’s  dominions.  This  volume 
ends  with  the  Lord  Protector’s  Proclamation  in  Council, 
on  October  31,  1655,  justifying  the  proceedings  he  had 
taken  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  an  admirable  state  paper,  but  it  has  been  printed 
already  at  length  in  The  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  repro- 
duce it  again  in  extenso  in  this  volume  of  calendars. 

Philosophical  Classics. — Kant.  By  William  Wallace, 

M.A.,  LL.D. — Fichte.  By  Robert  Adamson,  M.A. 

(Blackwood  & Sons.) 

Messrs.  Blackwood’s  “Philosophical  Classics”  will,  we 
think,  do  a useful  work.  To  many  persons  the  names  of 
great  philosophers  are  often  bugbears,  associated  with 
the  wildest,  most  visionary,  and  most  destructive  theories 
respecting  thought,  religion,  and  society.  Familiarity 
will  at  least  remove  the  almost  superstitious  dread  with 
which  those  who  are  not  students  of  philosophy  shrink 
from  contact  with  a philosopher.  A sketch  of  their 
lives  shows  that  they  possessed  human  interests,  and  a 
popular  exposition  of  their  works  proves  that  they  were 
not  always  responsible  for  the  extreme  views  by  which 
they  have  been  discredited.  Kant  and  Fichte,  whose 
lives  and  works  form  the  two  most  recent  volumes  of  the 
series,  present  a remarkable  contrast.  Kant  was  nothing 
but  a philosopher;  in  the  field  of  philosophy  all  his 
triumphs  were  won,  and  it  is  as  a thinker  that  he  exer- 
cised his  influence.  He  lived  the  ideal  life  of  a philo- 
sopher. Contented  with  the  simplest  possible  fare, 
diverted  from  his  studies  by  no  rival  pursuits,  abstracted 
from  all  political  or  social  ambition,  he  lived  and  died  in 
the  town  of  Konigsberg.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  his  writings  are  voluminous,  was  distinguished  as 
an  orator  and  lay  preacher,  and  is  remembered  not  so 
much  for  his  speculative  thinking  as  for  the  practical 
part  which  he  played  in  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and 
the  moral  revival  of  the  Prussian  people.  The  bio- 
graphical portions  of  these  two  volumes  will  prove  of 
very  general  interest,  while  the  resume  of  the  works 
both  of  Kant  and  Fichte  gives,  in  a clear  though  neces- 
sarily highly  condensed  form,  the  characteristic  features 
of  their  respective  theories. 

Essays  from  “ The  Critic.'”  (Boston,  U.S.,  Osgood  & Co.) 
It  is  not  often  that  a literary  journal  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  can  produce  a volume  of  essays  so  well 
worthy  of  permanence  as  those  which  are  here  reprinted. 
The  Critic  has  made  itself  known  in  America  by  the 
independence  and  ability  of  its  utterances,  and  has 
happily  found  the  success  which  ability,  especially  when 
coupled  with  independence,  does  not  always  succeed  in 
securing.  Those  of  its  pages  which  are  included  in  this 
volume  fairly  sample  its  achievements.  Walt  Whitman 
writes,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  eloquence  which  charac- 
terizes him,  on  the  deaths  of  Longfellow  and  Carlyle,  and 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  (no  one  fitter)  of  Thoreau,  some  of 


whose  unpublished  verses  are  given  in  another  paper. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  has  a charmingly  expressed  article 
on  Mrs. Hodgson  Burnett;  Mr.  E.  S.  Stedman  discourses 
of  William  Blake,  and  the  late  Sidney  Lanier,  known  to 
us  by  the  Boy's  Froissart,  but  in  his  own  land  as  a 
delicate  poet,  with  ingenious  theories  of  versification.  Not 
the  least  valuable  of  the  contributions  is  the  frank  esti- 
mate of  Walt  Whitman  which  concludes  the  collection. 

The  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries  (Kent  & 
Co.)  continues  to  be  of  interest  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Not  long  since,  we  ourselves  were  able  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  the  authenticity  of  what 
purported  to  be  an  envelope  bearing  Confederate  stamps 
and  post-marks,  by  our  recollection  of  some  notes  in  our 
Gloucestershire  contemporary  respecting  a family  of 
Gloucestershire  origin,  members  of  which  are  settled 
in  the  Southern  States.  We  shall  hope  ere  long  to 
hear  that  the  editor  intends  to  bring  his  valuable 
matter  together  in  the  permanent  shape  of  a volume, 
for  many  students  of  his  pages  must,  like  ourselves,  be 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  not  having  a complete  set. 

The  Western  Antiquary  (Plymouth)  has  definitively 
entered  on  a new  phase  of  its  useful  career  by  coming 
out  in  monthly  instead  of  quarterly  parts.  We  sincerely 
wish  it  long  life  under  its  new  form.  It  has  already 
proved  of  great  value  to  Western  men,  and  we  feel  no 
doubt  they  will  “one  and  all  ” continue  their  support  to 
it.  The  Bonython  pedigree,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  long  and  interesting  communications,  is  only  one  of 
the  numerous  connecting  links  between  “N.  & Q.”  and 
the  Western  Antiquary.  The  Borlase  pedigree  has 
already  aroused  a debate  nearly  as  keen  as  that  which 
has  raged  in  our  own  columns  over  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase’s 
Parochial  Registers  Preservation  Bill. 


Mr.  Golding,  of  Colchester,  sends  us  a list  (No.  C.  vi.) 
of  some  very  interesting  monastic  and  manorial  records 
which  he  has  on  sale.  It  includes  a Diploma  of  Aggrega- 
tion into  the  Congregation  of  Yallombrosa,  a grant  by 
Elias,  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (in  Anglia),  and 
several  autographs  of  notable  historical  characters. 


$attrerf  ta  CavregpantfentsL 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  G.  (“Not  lost,  but  gone  before”)  should  consult 
the  indexes  to  “ N.  & Q.”  passim.  But  frequently  as  the 
question  has  been  asked,  so  frequently  has  it  been  given 
up  in  despair.  For  the  latest  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  see  “N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  iv.  499,  527;  v.  60;  x. 
162. 

E.  W.  (“  Rood  Lofts”). — A correspondent  refers  you 
to  Parker’s  Glossary  of  Gothic  Architecture,  vol.  i.  (text). 

W.  E.  B.  (“Amoris  Effigies”). — Have  you  seen  the 
reply  at  6th  S.  v.  499 1 

Gen.  R.  (Oxford). — We  hope  you  heard  from  us. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CONTE  NTS. — N#  133. 

.NOTES: — The  Carucate,  41— King  Ciric  : St.  Cyriacus  and 
the  Mearns,  42— Peers  who  have  changed  their  Surnames 
since  1593,  43— St.  Blaize— The  French  for  “Alarm,”  44— 
*‘Boy  ” for  Champagne— Surrey  Folk-lore— A Singular 
Inscription— “Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations”— 
Inscriptions  in  Books,  45— Corpse-bleeding — Religions  in 
Japan — Bronze  Coinage  of  France,  46. 

QUERIES John  Forbes=Sarah  Robertson— Lieut.-General 
Peter  Hunter,  46— The  Armour  in  Middle  Temple  Hall— 
“And  in  Diana’s  grove,  boy ”— Maslyn— Alms  Dish  at 
Bermondsey  Church — John  Done,  1631 — The  Jesus  Psalter 
— “Auster”— The  Perfections  of  Kilkenny— Wimbledon — 
Princess  Amelia’s  alleged  Marriage,  47— The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 1650— Lady  J.  Thornhill-The  Welsh  Hat— A Cuff  on 
the  Ear— Mrs.  Ellis— Becks  of  Norfolk— MS.  Psalter  at 
Bourges— Heraldic — An  Old  Book — Legend  of  the  Ibis — 
“Welted” — Numismatic,  48 — Rev.  T.  Moore — Lane  Family 
—Hector  le  Breton— The  MS.  of  Barnard’s  Survey— Sir  T. 
Johnston— Authors  Wanted,  49. 

REPLIES :— The  Assumption  of  Christian  Names,  49— 
“ Manurial  ” — Cromlech:  Dolmen,  50 — Wood’s  “Athenae 
Oxonienses  ” — Works  bearing  on  the  History  or  Theology  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  51 — Elizabeth  Elstob,  52 — “ Auld 
Robin  Gray” — “Pall  Mall”— The  Scottish  Colony  of  St. 
Martin  d’Auxigny,  53 — Stinging-Nettle  on  Oak-Apple  Day — 
“ Afterings,”  &e.,  54— While = Until— “ Kings’ fingers,”  55— 
Blatherumskite  ’’—Portrait  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh— A Curious 
Document — F.  Rous— A Yorkshire  Custom,  56 — “ Forrega  ” 
— Aitzema,  &c. — R.  Russel — “ Hypnerotomachia,”  &e. — 
Silhouettes,  57  — Kangaroo  — Foreign  Place-names,  58— 
Charles  Buller— Authors  Wanted,  59. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— Morris’s  “Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish’’—Sweet’s  “Anglo-Saxon  Primer ”— Lear’s  “Lacor- 
daire  Phillimore’s  “ Sir  C.  Wren  “ Transactions  of  the 
Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  LibraryAssociation,"  &c. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 
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THE  CARUCATE. 

A clear  idea  of  what  a carucate  was  seems  to 
he  still  a desideratum,  for,  at  least  so  far  as  I have 
Tead,  all  that  has  been  written  about  this  ancient 
measure  of  land  is  confusing  and  contradictory. 
With  but  indifferent  success,  I have  worked  out 
a simple  explanation  for  my  own  use,  which  I wish 
to  submit  to  the  perusal  and  criticism  of  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.,”  hoping  thereby  to  benefit  and 
settle  the  question. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  evidence  that  in 
the  eleventh  century,  at  least,  there  had  been  a 
standard  ploughland,  one  hundred  acres  in  extent 
— not  100,  but  the  “great”  or  English  hundred 
of  120 — and  this,  with  the  pasturage  for  the  eight 
oxen  of  the  plough-teams  and  a definite  amount 
of  meadow,  made  up  what  we  may  call  the 
normal  carucate.  The  word  carucate  as  well  as 
bovate  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and 
appears  by  Domesday  Book  to  have  been  in  some 
respects  considered  the  equivalent  for  the  English 
hide.  This,  however,  is  a complicated  question, 
which  need  not  be  entered  into  here. 

In  1086  it  was  often  fouhd  in  Yorkshire  that 
where  one  carucate  had  been  taxed  for  Danegeld, 
one  plough  was  still  sufficient  for  the  tillage.  This 


seems  to  indicate  that  the  arable  of  the  carucate 
remained  in  these  cases  one  ploughland,  but 
where  we  read  that  there  were  two  ploughs  where 
three  carucates  had  been  taxed,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  land  tilled  had  been  found  so  pro- 
ductive that  240  acres  yielded  one-third  more 
than  the  amount  of  corn  and  barley  taken  as  the 
average  produce.  Conversely,  where  we  find  three 
ploughs  to  two  taxed  carucates,  the  land  had  been 
impoverished,  and  yielded  only  two-thirds  of  what 
it  did  when  previously  rated.  Where  the  land 
was  returned  “ waste,”  or  then  uncultivated,  this 
was  an  estimate  only.  Accepting  this  explana- 
tion, then,  a carucate,  originally  a measure  of  land, 
had  become  by  necessity  and  equity  instead  a 
standard  measure  of  an  equal  productive  area.  As 
the  ploughland  of  120  acres  was  found  to  produce 
more  or  less  than  the  requisite  amount  of  corn,  so 
the  sympathetic  carucate  and  bovate  shrank  or 
expanded  in  due  ratio.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
for  though  the  lords  and  thanes  would  pay  the 
Danegeld  in  money,  the  husbandmen  of  the  town- 
ship rendered  their  quota  in  kind,  i.e.,  “ feorm,” 
a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  cultivation — 
hence  the  evident  necessity  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  carucate  for  this  mode  of  assessment,  the 
amount  of  Danegeld  levied  being  less  alterable. 

The  usual  system  of  agriculture  in  England  was 
that  only  one  half  of  the  ploughland  was  growing 
corn  one  season,  the  other  half  fallow,  being  left 
to  be  regenerated  by  the  “ skiey  influences.” 

The  extent  of  the  pasture  and  meadow  appor- 
tioned by  custom  to  the  ploughland  was  less 
variable,  and  seems  from  some  examples  about 
twenty-four  acres.  An  ancient  rental  of  Almond- 
bury,  in  Yorkshire,  calls  “ six  acres  the  third  part 
of  one  bovate,”  therefore  (3x6x8)  144  acres  to 
the  carucate,  leaving  twenty-four  acres  for  the 
plough-oxen.  Eight  acres  occur  in  one  instance 
as  the  extent  of  meadow  to  the  carucate ; if  so  here, 
the  proportion  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  feeding 
were  pasture.* 

Dr.  Nash  quotes,  from  De  Banco  Roll,  Ebor., 
Trin.  26  Ed.  I.,  mention  of  a bovate  in  Yorkshire 
of  sixteen  acres,  and  another  (in  the  same  locality) 
of  seventeen,  both  rather  less  than  at  Almondbury, 
where  it  was  eighteen  ; also,  it  must  be  noted,  “ a 
bovate  of  land  in  the  fields  of  Doncaster  containing 
only  eight  acres  ” (Coram  Rege  Roll,  Ebor.,  Trin. 
21  Ed.  I.). 

As  to  the  constitution  and  elasticity  of  the 
carucate,  I find  it  most  difficult  to  agree  with  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  the  last 
most  learned  interpreter  of  Domesday  Book,  the 
late  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton.  I cannot  understand  how 


* YorJcs.  Archceol.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  432.  There  is 
also  in  a previous  volume  (ii.)  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ Almondbury  in  Feudal  Times,”  by  J.  F.  Walker,  M.D. 
I may  add  the  history  of  this  parish  is  being  written  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hulbert. 
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woodland  and  pannage  could  have  been,  at  least 
until  long  after  the  date  of  the  survey,  not  appur- 
tenant, but  part  and  parcel  of  the  carucate  or  even 
hide.  Domesday  affords  evidence  that  one  of  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  commissioners  must  have 
been,  “ Is  either  the  meadow  or  pasture  for  the 
eight  plough  oxen  deficient  or  in  excess  of  the 
customary  amount  1 ” 

By  the  acreage  of  townships  or  ty things  rather 
than  of  parishes — save,  of  course,  where  these 
are  coextensive  — we  are  enabled  to  test  some 
of  the  areal  statistics  of  the  survey.  Taking 
the  township  of  Almondbury,  mentioned  before, 
as  an  example,  we  find  there  were  there  four 
carucates  each  a ploughland  by  estimation , as 
then  uncultivated.  Here  we  have  seen  144  acres 
made  a carucate  later,  but  though  four  bovates  had 
been  added  we  may  assume  the  total  to  have  been, 
in  1086, 576  acres.  There  was  also  a square  league, 
or  1,440  acres,  of  woodland,  giving  a total  of  2,016 
acres  accounted  for,  but,  according  to  the  very 
accurate  and  full  modern  admeasurement  of  the 
township,  there  are  610  acres  more,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  extent  of  the  unprofitable  stony  waste 
and  moorland. 

However,  the  ancient  and  modern  areas  of  the 
adjoining  township  of  Lepton  agree  much  more 
closely.  It  contains  1,862  acres.  Here  at  the 
date  of  the  survey  were  three  carucates,  by  estima- 
tion one  ploughland  each — say  144  acres  as  last — so 
432  acres,  which,  with  1,440  acres  of  woodland, 
give  a total  of  1,872  acres,  only  ten  in  excess  of  the 
modern  computation.  This,  which  is  not  a solitary 
instance,  tallies  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected,  and 
clearly  proves  that  the  acres  were  almost  exactly 
the  size  of  the  statute  acre  as  settled  by  Edward  I. 
Woodland  was,  it  is  evident,  unmeasured,  and 
only  very  roughly  estimated  in  round  numbers  in 
this  part  of  England. 

It  would  appear  that  the  carucate  in  Normandy 
had  been  a certain  definite  area  of  arable  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  founded  on  an  average  ploughland 
in  the  Duchy.  It  was  by  such  that  the  territory 
beyond  the  Wye  in  South  Wales,  wrested  from  the 
Welsh,  had  been  allotted  and  assessed  by  William 
(fitz  Osbern),  Earl  of  Herefordshire,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Survey  (I.  fo.  162).  I believe  I have  seen  the 
area  of  a Norman  carucate,  or  its  ploughland, 
stated  to  have  been  one  hundred  acres,  but  at  the 
very  date  of  the  expedition,  the  land  opposite  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  styled  “ terra 
uniu3  carrucse,”  is  again  mentioned  as  “ 50  acres  ” 
(“  N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  xii.  84,  note  +).  This  pro- 
bably indicates  one  of  those  fertile  districts  which 
allowed  of  a crop  being  extracted  every  year  from 
the  whole  area.  The  carucate  in  these  instances 
would  be  the  nett  amount — in  Normandy  fifty 
acres,  and  in  England  sixty  acres.  This  would 
also  explain  the  bovate  of  eight  acres  mentioned 
above.  We  read  in  Domesday  Book  (fo.  160)  that 


at  Mere,  near  Wells,  “ are  sixty  acres  of  land 
>e.,  arable].  Land  of  one  plough  which  is  there  ” 
(at  work).  The  Survey  is  nowhere  else  so  explicit. 
Mr.  Eyton  (Key,  p.  31)  thought  this  militated 
against  his  theory  that  the  normal  ploughland  was 
120  acres,  but  this  was  a case  of  continuous  culti- 
vation; Evidently  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Roman  agriculture  were  existing,  more  or  less,  in 
England  as  well  as  throughout  France  at  this  date. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 


KING  CIRIC : ST.  CYRIACUS  AND  THE 
MEARNS. 

(See  6*  S.  iv.  388,  544;  v.  275.) 

The  learned  historian  W.  F.  Skene,  in  his  preface- 
to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Piets  and  Scots  (published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  of 
Scotland),  Edinb.,  1867,  has  a passage  directly  bear- 
ing on  the  etymology  of  the  Mearns,  which  has  been 
a subject  of  considerable  controversy  in  the  pages 
of  “ N.  6c  Q.”  Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Grig,  or 
Ciric,  son  of  Dungal  ( circa  a.d.  877-889),  Skeno 
says  (pp.  cxxxvi-vii) : — 

“ At  this  time,  two  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Pictisb 
kingdom  south  of  the  Grampians  seem  still  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  Piets.  The  one  was  Fortren.  of  which 
Strathearn  undoubtedly  formed  a part.  The  Firm 
Fortren,  or  men  of  Fortren,  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
during  this  time;  and  their  stronghold  appears  to  have 
been  the  hill-fort  of  Dundurn,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Earn,  not  far  from  St.  Fillans.  The  other  province  was 
that  of  Maghcircin,  corrupted  into  Mearns;  and  the 
Viri  na  Moerne,  or  men  of  the  Mearns,  appear  likewise 
as  a distinctive  people ; their  stronghold  was  Dunfother, 
the  old  name  of  Dunnottar,  on  the  bold  headland  on 

which  the  ruined  castle  of  Dunnottar  now  stands 

Grig  appears  in  remarkable  connexion  with  both  of  these 
Pictish  provinces.  The  old  form  of  his  name  is  Ciric > 
which  is  the  same  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  sons- 
of  Cruithne,  from  whom  Maghcircin  took  its  designation.” 

As  regards  the  historical  etymology  of  the  name 
of  the  Mearns,  Mr.  Skene’s  account  may  be  left 
to  make  its  own  way  with  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.w 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  speculations* 
however  ingenious,  in  which  some  correspondents 
have  indulged. 

But  there  is  a further  point  connected  with  the 
name  of  King  Grig,  or  Cyric,  to  which  I should 
like  to  draw  attention,  as  it  seems  open  to  question 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Skene  has  put  it.  He 
quotes  a notice  from  the  Pictish  Chronicle  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Grig  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  took  place  on  June  16,  “ die  Cirici.”*  In 


* This  date,  I observe,  is  that  of  the  commemoration 
of  St.  Quiricus,  not  St.  Cyriacus,  whom  I had  believed 
to  be  indicated  by  Mr.  Skene.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  he  has  throughout  intended  St.  Quiricus  where  I 
‘had  read  him  as  speaking  of  St.  Cyriacus.  The  question 
still  remains,  however,  which  of  these  two  saints  was 
really  the  patron  of  King  Cyric,  and  of  the  churches  of 
Ecclesgreig,  Ceres,  St.  Cyres,  and  perhaps  also  of  Elian- 
greig. 
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the  Eoman  martyrology,  however,  SS.  Cyriacus, 
Largus,  Smaragdus,  and  their  companions,  mar- 
tyrs, a.d.  303,  are  commemorated  on  August  8, 
which,  as  it  would  appear  from  Alban  Butler,  was 
really  the  day  of  the  translation  of  their  remains. 
The  “ day  of  St.  Cyricus,”  Skene  continues, 

“ fell  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  there  actually  was  a great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  June,  885,  which  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  with  his  ninth  year.  This  seems 
to  show  some  connexion  between  his  own  name  and  that 
of  the  saint;  and  it  is  curious  that  a church  in  the 
Mearns,  dedicated  to  St.  Cyricus,  is  called  in  old  charters 
Ecclesgreig,  or  the  church  of  Greig.  He  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  founded  a church  among  the  Picta  of 
Maghcircin.” 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  to  admit  that  the 
-church  of  Ecclesgreig,  or  church  of  St.  Cyriacus, 
was  the  church  of  King  Grig  or  Cyric,  in  the 
sense  of  his  having  been  the  founder,  without 
seeming  to  suggest  an  identity  between  the  king 
and  the  saint.  I am  unaware  of  any  ground  for 
such  an  identification.  San  Oiriaco  holds  his 
own  proudly  on  the  lofty  hill  looking  over  Adria 
at  Ancona,  and  he  holds  his  own  as  truly,  I 
believe,  though  not  in  so  renowned  a shrine,  at 
Ecclesgreig  ( Ecclesia  Cyriaci),  in  the  old  Pictish 
province  of  Maghcircin,  or  the  Mearns. 

The  king  must,  I contend,  have  been  named 
after  the  saint,  and  the  church  which  he  founded 
must  have  been  dedicated  to  the  saint,  who,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  no  doubt  the  king’s  patron, 
and  whose  name  he  himself  bore.  To  that  extent, 
therefore,  the  church  of  Ecclesgreig  was,  in  a 
secular  sense,  Ecclesia  Cirici  Regis,  while  in  an 
•ecclesiastical  sense  it  was  Ecclesia  B.  Cyriaci 
Martyris. 

I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  Keledean  Litany  of  Dunkeld,  printed  by 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  ( Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 
Documents , vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  Appendix  0.),  prays  for 
King  Cyric  as  though  he  were  yet  alive, — “Ut 
Regem  nostrum  Girich  cum  exercitu  suo  ab 
omnibus  inimicorum  insidiis  tuearis  et  defendas, 
— Te  rogamus  audi  nos.”  The  place-names  Ceres 
and  St.  Cyres  may,  without  doubt,  be  referred  to 
the  saint.  I am  not  certain  whether  Ellangreig, 
the  olden  seat  of  a branch  of  the  Clan  Campbell, 
preserves  the  memory  of  Cyriacus  the  saint  or  of 
Cyric  the  king.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 


PEERS  WHO  HAVE  CHANGED  THEIR 
SURNAMES  SINCE  1593. 

The  following  is  a list  of  peers  who  have  changed 
their  surnames  since  1593  ; it  shows  their  original 
patronymics,  the  name  or  names  now  borne,  with 
the  date  of  change  or  addition.  Those  peers  who 
bear  two  or  more  names,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
patronymic,  are  not  mentioned  : — 


Date  of 

Title.  Name  now  borne.  Pafronymic.  change. 

Aberdare  ..  ..  Bruce Knight..  ..  1805 

Ailesbury  ..  ..  Brudenell -Bruce  Brudenell  ..  1767 

Anglesey  ..  ..  Paget Bayly  ..  ..  1773 

Antrim Mac  Donnell  ..  Kerr  ..  .. 

Aveland  ..  ..  Heathcote  - Drum- 


inond  - Wil- 
loughby . . 

Heathcote  .. 

1872 

Barrington  . . . . 

Barrington  . . . . 

Shute  . . . . 

1717 

Beauchamp.. 

Lygon 

Pyndar..  .. 

c.  1770 

Belmore  . . . . 

Lowry-Corry 

Lowry  ..  .. 

c.  1750 

Berwick  . . . . 

Noel-Hill  ..  .. 

Harwood  . . 

S 1727 
{ 1824 

"Bolton 

Orde-Powlett 

Hamilton-Russell 

Orde  . . . . 

1795 

1850 

Boyne  

Hamilton  . . 

Brabourne  ..  .. 

Knatchbull  - Hu- 

gessen  . . . . 

Knatchbull . . 

1820 

Braybrooke  . . . . 

Neville 

Aldworth  . . 

1762 

Braye  

Verney-Cave 

Wyatt  ..  .. 

\ 1813 
\ 1880 

Buccleuch  ..  .. 

Montagu  - Doug- 

las-Scott  ..  .. 

Crofts  ..  .. 

1663 

Buckinghamshire 

Hobart-  Hampden 

Hobart..  .. 

1878 

Burdett-Coutts  .. 

Burdett-Coutts  .. 

Burdett 

1837 

Calthorpe  . . . . 

Calthorpe  . . . . 

Gough  . . . . 

1783 

Canterbury  . . . . 

Manners-Sutton . . 

Manners 

1762 

Carbery  . . . . 

Evans- Freke 

Evans  ..  .. 

1768 

Carington  . . . . 

Carington  . . . . 

Smith  ..  .. 

j 1839 
\ 1880 

Castle  Stuart 

Stuart-Richardson 

Stuart  . . . . 

1867 

Clanricarde . . . . 

de  Burgh-Canning 

de  Burgh  . . 

1862 

Cleveland  . . . . 

Powlett  . . . . 

Vane  ..  .. 

1864 

Clifden 

Agar- Ellis  . . . . 

Agar  ..  .. 

1804 

Conyngham 

Conyngham 

Burton  . . . . 

1781 

Cowley 

Wellesley  ..  .. 

Colley  ..  .. 

1728 

Crewe 

Crewe 

Offley  . . . . 

Lowther 

1768 

Crofton 

Crofton 

c.  1758 

Dacre 

Trevor  

Brand  . . . . 

1851 

Delawarr  . . . . 

De  Lisle  and  Dud- 

Sackville . . . . 

West  . . 

1871 

ley  

Sidney 

Shelley . . . . 

1835 

De  Eos 

Fite  Gerald-de  Ros 

Fitz  Gerald.. 

1806 

De  Tabley  . . . . 

Warren.,  ..  .. 

Byrne  ..  .. 

1842 

Doneraile  . . . . 

St.  Leger  . . 

Aldworth  . . 

1767 

Donington  ..  .. 

Abney-Hastings . . 

Clifton  . . . . 

1859 

Donoughmore  . . 

Hely-Hutchinson 

Hely  . . 

1783 

Ducie 

Moreton  . . . . 

Reynolds  . . 
Blair  ..  .. 

1771 

1593 

Dundonald  ..  .. 

Cochrane  . . . . 

Dysart 

Tollemache . . . . 

Manners 

1821 

Egerton  . . . . 

Egerton  . . . . 

Tatton  ..  .. 

1780 

Eglinton  . . . . 

Montgomerie  . . 

Seton  ..  .. 

c.  1610 

Ellesmere  . . . . 

Egerton  . . . . 

Gower  ..  .. 

1833 

Ely 

Loftus 

Tottenham  .. 

1783 

Erroll 

Hay  

Boyd  .. 

c.  1758 

Everaley  . . . . 

Shaw-Lefevre  . . 

Shaw  . . . . 

1789 

Feversham  ..  .. 

Duncombe  ..  .. 

Brown  ..  .. 

c.  1720 

Frankfort  . . . . 

de  Montmorency 

M or res . . . . 

1815 

Gainsborough  . . 

Noel  

Edwardes  . . 

1798 

Greville  . . . . 

Greville-Nugent.. 

Greville 

1866 

Haddington 

Baillie-Hamilton  - 
Arden  . . . . 

j-  Hamilton  . . 

S 1773 
\ 1858 

Hamilton  ..  .. 

Douglas-Hamilton 

Douglas 

Hampton  ..  .. 

Pakington  . . . . 

Russell..  .. 

1830 

Hatherton  ..  .. 

Littleton  . . . . 

Walhouse  .. 

1813 

Berries 

Constable  - Max  - 

H aggers  ton.. 

C.  1800 

well 

Heytesbury..  .. 

a Court-Holmes 

a Court 

1860 

Ilchester  . . . . 

Fox  Strangways . . 

Fox  ..  .. 

1736 

Lamington  . . . . 

Cochrane-  Wishart- 

Baillie  . . 

Blair  ..  .. 

1593 

Lanesborough  . . 

Butler-Danvers  . . 

Butler  ..  .. 

1771 

Langford  ..  .. 

Rowley 

Taylonr 

c.  1800 

Leicester  . . . . 

Coke  

Roberts 

1755 

Lichfield  ..  .. 

Anson 

A dams  . . 

1773 

Lindsay  . . . . 

Bethune  . . . . 

Lindsay 

1779 

Londesborough  .. 

Denison  . . . . 

Burton  . . . . 

1849 

Londonderry 

Vane-Tempest  .. 

Stewart . . . . 

1854 

Loudoun  . . . . 

Abney-Hastings 

Clifton . . . . 

1859 

Lovelace  . . . , 

King-Noel  ..  .. 

King  ..  .. 

1860 

Lurgan 

, Brownlow  . . . . 

Chamberlaine 

c.  1700 

Lytton 

, Bulwer-Lytton  .. 

Wiggett 

( 1756 
i 1844 
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Date  of 

Title. 

Name  novo  borne. 

Patronymic. 

change. 

Lyveden 

Vernon 

Smith  . . . . 

1859 

Manvers 

Pierrepoint . . 

Meadows  . . 

1788 

Mar  . . . . 

Goodeve-Erskine 

Goodeve 

1867 

Marlborough 

Spencer-Churchill 

Spencer 

1817 

Massereene  . . 

Skeffington  ..  .. 

Foster  . . . . 

1817 

Mostyn.. 

Lloyd-Mostyn  . . 

Lloyd  . . 

1831 

Mountmorres 

de  Montmorency 

Morres  . . . . 

c.  1820 

Mount  Temple 

Cowper-Temple  . . 

Cowper..  .. 

1864 

Muskerry  . . 

Deane-Morgan  .. 

Deane  ..  .. 

1854 

Napier  . . . . 

Napier 

Scott  . . 

1761 

Nelson  . . . . 

Nelson 

Bolton  ..  .. 

1806 

N orthumberland 

Percy 

Smithson  . . 

1750 

O’Neill . . . . 

O’Neill 

Chichester  .. 

1859 

Oranmore  . . 

Guthrie  . . . . 

Browne..  .. 

1859 

Ormathwaite 

Walsh 

Benn  . . . . 

1794 

Penrhyn 

Portarlington 

Douglas- Pennant 

Douglas 

1841 

Dawson-Damer  . . 

Dawson 

1829 

Portman 

Berkeley-Portman 

Berkeley 

1734 

Powis  ..  .. 

Herbert  . . . . 

Clive  . . 

1807 

Rathdonnell 

McCiintock  - Bun- 

bury 

McCiintock.. 

1846 

Robartes 

Agar-Robartes  .. 

Agar  . . . . 

1822 

Rokeby..  .. 

Montagu  . . . . 

Robinson  . . 

1776 

Kowton 

Lowry-Corry 

Lowry  . . . . 

c.  1750 

Roxburghe  .. 

Ker  

Innes  .. 

1805 

Ruthven 

Hore-Ruthven  . . 

Hore  . . 

1864 

St.  Vincent.. 

Jervis 

Ricketts 

1823 

Sandys  . . . . 

Saj  e and  Sele 

Sandys 

Twistleton-Wyke- 

Hill  ..  .. 

1861 

ham-Fiennes  .. 

Twistleton  .. 

1825 

Shaftesbury.. 

Ashley 

Cooper . . . . 

c.  1640 

Sherborne  . . 

t # 

Dutton 

Naper  ..  .. 

1743 

Sondes  ..  .. 

Milles 

Monson 

1820 

Sudeley..  .. 

Hanbury-Tracy  . . 

Hanbury  . . 

1798 

Suffield..  .. 

Harbord  . . . . 

Morden 

1742 

Teynham  .. 

## 

Roper-Curzon  . . 

Roper  . . . . 

1813 

Thurlow  . . 

, , 

Hovell  - Thurlow-  \ 

>■  Thurlow 

j 1814 

Cumming-Bruce  j 

1 1874 

Tollemache . . 

. m 

Tollemache . . . . 

Halliday  . . 

1821 

Tredegar 

. . 

Morgan  . . . . 

Gould  . . . . 

1792 

Trevor  . . . . 

Hill-Trevor..  .. 

Hill  .... 

1862 

Ventry..  .. 

Eveleigh  - de  Mo- } 
leyns j 

t Mullins 

j 1841 
( 1874 

Verulam 

Grimston  . . . . 

Luckyn 

1700 

"Wellington  . . 

.. 

Wellesley  ..  .. 

Colley  . . 

1728 

Wemyss 

.. 

Wemyss-Charteris- 

1732 

Douglas  ..  .. 

Wemyss 

"Wentworth .. 

Milbanke  . . . . 

King  . . 

1861 

Wharncliffe.. 

Montagu  - Stuart  - 

I 

(1793 

Wortley  - Mac  - . 

' Stuart  . . . . 

1 1803 

kenzie  . . . . J 

1 

(1880 

Willoughby 

de 

Heathcote-Drum- ' 

) 

c 1829 

Eresby 

mond-Wil-, 
loughby  . . . . ] 

- Burrell . . . . 

(1872 

Willoughby 

de 

Broke 

Verney 

Barnard 

1853 

Wilton  . . . . 

Egerton  . . . . 

Grosvenor  .. 

1821 

"W interton  .. 

Tumour 

Garth  . . . . 

1744 

Yarborough 

Anderson-  Pelham 

Anderson  . . 

c.  1770 

M.  E 

. B. 

St.  Blaize.  — The  following  description  of  a 
procession  held  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaize  at 
Norwich,  in  1783,  is  interesting: — 

Norwich  Dec  21  1836 

Dr  John, — I rece3  yours  with  a handsom  present  for 
Fred  for  which  I am  much  Obligd  to  you  and  he  Send 
v<>u  his  kind  respects  for  the  same  I am  very  Glad  to 
hear  you  are  in  good  Health  and  full  of  Work  we  have 
been  very  poorly  off  for  work  of  all  sorts  but  we  hope 
the  New  year  will  brine  us  better  Luck  as  to  employ- 
ment you  mention  our  Procession  of  Bishop  Blaize  it  was 
as  pood  as  I expected  But  very  far  short  of  what  we  had 
at  the  peace  of  1783  when  your  Aunt  Hardingham  was 
only  10  day  old  then  we  had  the  Bishop  Sillet  drawn  in 
a Pheaton  by  Six  Horses  with  Pages  by  the  Side  next 
came  Jason  in  a Flieaton  and  four  Dress3  in  the  dress  of 


Alexander  the  Great  most  Elegant,  the  Bishop’s  Chaplin 
in  another  Carriage  Jason  had  Castor  & Pollux  on  each 
side  of  the  Parlequin  in  which  the  Golden  fleece  was  in, 
and  [Orpheus]  with  his  Lyre  the  music  of  which  so  charm4 
the  inmates  of  the  Infernal  regions  that  with  the  help  of 
Hercules  they  deliverd  Theshius  from  Hell.  The  Golden 
fleece  was  Gaurded  by  100  Argonauts  on  Horseback 
Beautifully  adornd  with  Cold  Wools  say  Blue  Green  Yell 
Scarlet  Black  &c  &c  then  more  than  500  Comber  on  foot 
dress'1  with  Clean  white  shirts  out  side  as  Comber  Work 
in  General  each  Club  of  30  had  a Shepherd  & Shepherdes 
dress3  with  Artificial  flowers  &c  by  the  diff 1 Ladys,  it  was 
the  24  March  a very  cold  day  One  of  the  Shepherd  say 
your  Cousin  Josh  Larkin  and  one  of  the  Shepherdes  died 
of  the  Cold  they  got  being  so  very  thinly  Cloath,  the 
procession  reach  from  the  Green  hils  to  the  Market 
place  so  much  for  March  24  1783  But  Dec  1 1836  was  as 
under  a very  poor  resemblance  Procession  as  thus  say  80 
or  40  Gent  on  Horseback  about  300  Comber  on  foot  with 
white  Aprons  and  White  Wool  Sashes  Bishop  Blaise  in  a 
Landau,  than  the  Girls  and  Boys  from  the  factory  and 
the  diff  t in  door  Servants  Wool  Sorters  &c  I Believe  the 
Cavalcaid  is  600  or  700  in  all,  finish3  at  Sl  Andrews  Hall 
with  a Good  dinner  of  Roast  Beef  Plumpuding  &c  &c  &e 

Yours  in  haste 

J.  C. 

Since  Writing  the  above  your  Mother  & I have  taken 
the  Liberty  of  Sending  you  a Small  Turkey  which  I 
consider  good  for  its  Size  and  we  can  send  one  twice  or 
three  times  as  Big  if  order3  any  time  this  side  Feb3r 
Let  it  on  recept  be  unpack3  or  trust  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  place  I hope  it  will  be  approv3  by  you  or  any  of 
your  friends  who  taste  it  Excuse  this  parcel  for  Spaldin 
which  came  from  our  Warehouse-Man  at  the  Gaurdian 
Office 

mind  you  dont  Roast  it  Without  takin  the  Charcoal 
out  of  the  Belly 

Dear  John  I wish  you  merry  Xmas 

Yrs  Fred  John  Clarke. 

B.  S. 

The  French  for  “Alarm.” — Dr.  Chance* 
in  his  interesting  article  on  the  word  belfry , states* 
u Alar  me,  and  not  effroi,  is  used  in  French— our 
alarm,  and  alarme  is  as  old  as  the  fourteenth 
century.”  This  suggests  to  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  inscription  of  the  bell  at  Aire-sur-la-Lys* 
a town  in  the  ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy.  I 
have  to  thank  M.  V.  J.  Vaillant,  of  Boulogne* 
for  a tracing  of  the  inscription  of  this  bell,  which 
is  in  black  letter,  and  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ ou  temps  que  guerre  a la  pucelle 
esmut  lois  roy  des  franchois 
fus  ne  say  se  fu  par  cautelle 
fallee  en  son’ant  les  effrois 
mais  tost  apres  par  les  explois 
de  ceulx  qui  la  ville  ont  tenue 
maieurs  escheuins  et  bourgois 
ie  fus  refaitte  et  chi  pedue 
et  fu  e la.  mcccc 
auec  lxxvii 
q’  guille  carpre  p’  se’s 
me  refodi  coe  dieu  scet.” 

Translating  this  into  modern  French,  it  reads  as 
follows  : — 

“ Au  temps  que  Louis  roi  des  Frargais  a emu  guerre  h 
la  pucelle,  je  fus— je  ne  sais  s’il  fut  par  cautelle — felefc 
en  sonnant  les  effrois.  Mais  tot  apres  par  les  exploits 
de  ceux  qui  ont  tenue  la  ville,  maieur,  eschevins,  et 
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bourgeois,  je  fus  refaite  et  ici  pendue.  Et  ce  fut  en  l’an 
mil  quatre  cents,  avec  septante  sept,  que  Guillaume 
Carpre  par  sens  me  refondit  comme  Dieu  sait.” 

The  words  la  p ucelle  appear  at  first  sight  to 
suggest  an  allusion  to  Joan  of  Arc ; but  the  date 
land  the  name  of  the  king  are  both  unsuitable 
to  this,  and  a la  pucelle  most  properly  means 
‘‘against  the  maiden.”  Then  we  find  that  the 
fortress  of  Peronne  was  called  La  Pucelle,  because 
it  had  never  been  taken;  and  that  Louis  XI. 
led  his  army  against  it  in  his  encounters  with 
Charles  the  Bold,  not  long  before  1477.  Aire-sur- 
la-Lys  was  then  in  Burgundy,  and  this  circum- 
stance makes  the  expression  “ roy  des  Franchois  ” 
more  natural.  We  may  therefore  render  the 
whole  somewhat  freely  as  follows : — 

“The  time  that  Louis,  King  of  France, 

Against  the  maiden  raised  his  arms, 

I was,  by  malice  or  by  chance. 

Broken  in  sounding  the  alarms; 

But  by  the  efforts  soon  again 

Of  those  who  in  the  town  held  power, 

Mayor,  burgesses,  and  aldermen, 

I was  recast  and  hung  in  tower ; 

And  of  the  fifteenth  century 
’Twas  in  the  year  of  seventy  seven. 

That  William  Carpre  cleverly 
Refounded  me,  as  witness  Heaven.” 

We  thus  see  that  effroi  was  a word  for  alarm  in 
1477.  I may  hope  to  address  to  you  shortly  another 
communication  on  the  word  estourmie , found  on 
an  ancient  bell  at  Boulogne,  which  was  probably 
intended  as  a sound  of  alarm,  but  I defer  it  at 
present,  lest  this  note  should  run  to  too  great  a 
length.  A.  D.  Tyssen. 

“ Boy  ” for  Champagne. — Many  people  are  at 
a loss  to  understand  how,  in  the  slang  of  1881-2, 
champagne  is  called  “ the  boy.”  For  their  benefit 
and  that  of  posterity,  the  following,  from  the 
Sporting  Times  of  June  30,  may  be  useful : — 

“At  a shooting  party  in  Norfolk  once  a youth  was 
told  off  to  supply  the  shooters  with  champagne.  The 
day  being  hot  and  the  sportsmen  thirsty,  cries  of  ‘ Boy  ! 
Boy  ! Boy  ! ’ were  heard  all  day  long.  This  tickling  the 
fancy  of  the  royal  and  noble  party,  the  term  ‘ boy  ’ be- 
came applied  to  champagne.” 

Ben  trovato,  at  all  events,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  royal  and  noble  sportsmen  unable 
to  face  the  fatigues  of  walking  over  turnips  after 
wild  (?)  partridges  without  the  support  of  copious 
draughts  of  champagne.  Shade  of  Colonel 
Hawker  ! X.  C. 

Surrey  Folk-lore.— I was  told  lately  by  an 
old  man  in  this  district  that  “ if  you  catch’d  the 
rain-water  when  it  fell  on  Holy  Thursday  [ i.e ., 
Ascension  Bay],  and  put  it  in  a bottle  and  corked 
it,  you  might  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time  and  it 
would  never  go  bad  or  stink.”  This  I find  to  be 
a general  belief  hereabouts.  Query  whether  it  be 
a common  tradition  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
how  its  origin  can  be  traced. 


The  same  man  told  me  that  a cake  baked  on 
Good  Friday  would  keep  any  time  and  not  become 
mouldy.  He  stated  that  thirty  years  or  more  ago 
his  wife  had  baked  a cake  on  Good  Friday,  and 
hung  it  up  by  a string;  that  ten  or  twelve 
years  afterwards  it  was  quite  good ; and  that  he 
had  eaten  it  in  sop.  He  added,  “ If  you  grate  it 
and  put  it  in  gruel,  it  is  a fine  thing  for  the  inside,” 
meaning  as  a remedy  for  diarrhoea.  This  also  is 
commonly  believed  in  these  parts,  and  is,  I see, 
noticed  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  (Hazlitt, 
vol.  i.  p.  88).  He  says  ; — 

“ Besides  the  cross  bun  a small  loaf  of  bread  is  usually 
baked  on  Good  Friday  morning  and  carefully  preserved 
as  a medicine  for  diarrhoea.  It  is  considered  that  a little 
of  the  Good  Friday  loaf  grated,  with  a proper  proportion 
of  water,  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  this  complaint.” 

G.  L.  G. 

Titsey  Place,  Limpsfield. 

A Singular  Inscription. — In  the  old  church 
of  St.  Laurence,  Upton,  near  Slough,  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 
Sarah  Bramstone 

of  Eton,  Spinster,  a person  who  dared 
to  be  just  in  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second 
Obiit  Jan*  y*  30th  1765 
aetat  77. 

Would  this  daring  “ to  be  just  ” have  a reference 
to  Sarah  Bramstone’s  Jacobite  opinions  ? Just  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  I suppose  she  might 
have  been  under  George  II.  without  chance  of 
coming  to  grief,  but  the  holding  of  Jacobite 
opinions  was  a more  serious  affair.  The  tomb- 
stone, which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
lies  flat  on  the  ground,  and  is  cracked,  and  time 
and  the  seasons  are  beginning  to  tell  on  the  carved 
letters.  Hence  I think  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  asked 
to  preserve  this  singular  inscription.  G.  B. 

Upton,  Slough. 

“ Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations.” — 
My  attention  has  recently  been  called  by  a learned 
friend  to  a little  work  which  I commenced  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  but  which  was  stopped  after  the 
publication  of  the  seventh  monthly  part  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  publisher.  It  was  called  Lays 
and  Legends  of  Various  Nations , and  the  parts 
issued  contained  legends  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Ireland,  and  Tartary.  All  I ever  got  for 
my  trouble  was  a few  copies  of  the  various  numbers 
that  were  printed,  which  I gave  away  to  my 
friends  ; and  now  that  I want  to  refer  to  them  I 
find  myself  with  a very  imperfect  set.  I venture, 
therefore,  to  make  this  public  appeal  to  any  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  odd  numbers  and  to  say  how  grate- 
ful I shall  be  for  them.  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

Inscriptions  in  Books.— The  following  lines 
are  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  iEsop’s  Fables , 
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printed  by  S.  Richardson,  without  date,  and  as 
they  were  written  on  July  7,  1755,  they  may  help 
to  ascertain  the  time  when  that  edition  was  issued. 
The  spelling  is  corrected  : — 

“ The  rose  i3  red,  the  grass  is  green, 

The  days  are  spent  which  I have  seen; 

When  I am  dead  then  ring  my  knell, 

And  take  my  book  and  use  him  well.” 

This  pious  wish  had  not  been  attended  to  by  some 
through  whose  hands  the  book  had  passed  ; but  as 
it  seemed  hard  that  Thomas  Finch,  who  had  thus 
recorded  his  own  love  of  books,  should  be  dis- 
regarded, I sent  the  volume  to  the  binder,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  preserve  the  leaf  on  which 
he  had  thus  intimated  that  the  iEsop  which  had 
ministered  to  his  entertainment  and  improvement 
should  be  lovingly  and  carefully  dealt  with  by 
succeeding  owners.  Would  that  all,  like  this  good 
Thomas  Finch,  would  take  care  of  books,  and  spare 
Mr.  Blades  the  pain  of  numbering  among  the 
enemies  of  books  their  actual  possessors,  sometimes 
their  worst  foes.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Corpse-bleeding. — It  was  a common  belief  in 
the  Middle  Ages  that  the  corpse  of  a murdered 
person  would  bleed  if  touched  by  the  murderer. 
I met  with  a very  curious  belief  in  corpse-bleeding 
in  a book  Of  Religion,  Ceremonies , and  Prayers  of 
the  Jews,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Gamaliel 
Ben  Pedahzur,  1738  : — 

u If  any  Person  desires  to  ask  Pardon  of  the  dead  for 
any  Differences  that  was  between  them  in  his  Life  Time, 
which  very  often  happens ; the  Person  who  asks  Pardon 
must  stand  at  the  Feet-End  of  the  Coffin,  and  with  his 
Finger  and  Thumb  of  each  Hand  take  hold  of  each  first 
or  great  Toe  of  the  dead  through  the  Stockings,  which 
the  dead  has  on,  and  say  thus,  ‘ I do  pray  thy  Forgive- 
ness, if  I have  committed  any  Offence  towards  thee,  pray 
forgive  me.’  And  the  Jews  affirm,  that  oftentimes  at 
the  asking  Forgiveness  in  thia  manner,  the  dead  Person 
has  fell  a bleeding  violently  at  the  Nose,  which  they 
take  as  a Token  of  some  great  Offence  or  Injury  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Deceased  by  the  Person  surviving,  that 
asks  Forgiveness.” — P.  11. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Religions  in  Japan. — The  manoeuvre  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  of  Japan,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Japan  Gazette  of  May  13, 
1882,  is  curious  : — 

“ The  Buddhists  are  at  present  straining  every  nerve 
in  opposing  Christianity.  The  pulpit,  the  platform,  and 
the  press  are  all  brought  into  requisition  ; they  have 
also  got  a number  of  books,  fitted  to  aid  them  in  their 
purpose,  translated  into  Japanese,  such  as  Buckle’s 
History  of  Civilization,  Paine’s  Aye  of  Reason,  Inger- 
soll’s  lectures,  and  others.” 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Bronze  Coinage  of  France. — It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  bronze  coinage  of  France,  now 
commonly  accepted  in  England  as  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  bears  the  letter  denoting  the  mint 


whence  it  was  issued.  Paris  is  represented  by 
A,  Bordeaux  by  K,  Lille  by  W,  Lyons  by  D, 
Marseilles  by  M,  and  Rouen  by  B. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


©uerte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


John  Forbes=Sarah  Robertson.-— I shall  be 
glad  if  any  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.”  can  help 
me  to  find  the  genealogical  key  to  the  following 
monumental  inscription  in  the  churchyard  of  Kil- 
modan,  or  Glendaruel,  in  Argyleshire.  There  are 
two  points  which  I have  not  been  able  to  clear  up, 
though  all  the  ordinary  sources  have  been  tried, 
and  I have  also  referred  to  the  publications  of  the 
Spalding  Club,  and  to  Dr.  Davidson’s  valuable 
work,  Inverurie  and  the  Earldom  of  the  Garioch , 
where  are  to  be  found  Forbeses  and  Robertsons 
not  a few.  I want  to  know  (1)  how  Mr.  John 
Forbes  was  a “grandson”  of  the  family  of  Crai- 
gievar  ; and  (2)  to  what  branch  of  the  widespread 
name  of  Robertson  Sarah,  his  wife,  belonged. 

Assuming  Mr.  John  Forbes  to  have  been,  as 
from  the  dates  I conclude  he  must  have  been,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  Forbes  who  owned  Craigievar, 
viz.,  William  Forbes  of  Menie,  the  only  son  of 
that  laird  to  whom  it  seems  possible  to  look  for 
the  missing  link  is  Capt.  James,  who  is  stated  in 
Burke’s  Peerage  (1882),  s.v.,  to  have  married  and 
had  issue.  In  what  service  to  look  for  Capt. 
James  Forbes  I do  not  know,  and  at  the  period 
indicated  by  the  dates  it  is  specially  difficult  to 
run  a Scottish  captain  to  earth  without  some 
precise  information.  I assume  Sarah  Robertson 
to  be,  genealogically  speaking,  worth  tracing,  as 
her  son  married  into  a very  old  Argyleshire  family, 
the  Campbells  of  Craignish,  concerning  whom  I 
hope  to  say  something  hereafter.  The  inscription 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Mr.  John  Forbes,  a grandson  of  the  Familly  of 
Craigivar  who  died  in  the  919t  year  of  his  age  1759  and 
Sarah  Robertson  his  spouse  who  died  in  the  59*h  year  of 
her  age  1728,  and  their  son  James  Forbes.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  Glendaruel,  who  died  Decr  27th  1769  aged 
69  years.” 

The  eccentricities  of  orthography  are  given  exactly 
as  attested  by  the  Session  Clerk,  whose  official 
copy  is  now  before  me. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

Lieut. -General  Peter  Hunter,  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Canada. — It  would  much  oblige 
a correspondent  interested  in  Canadian  history 
if  information  could  be  given  as  to  the  family  to 
which  Lieut. -General  Peter  Hunter  belonged,  who 
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died  at  Quebec  when  Lieut.- Governor  of  Canada  in 
August,  1805,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
His  monument  there  was  put  up  by  his  brother, 
“John  Hunter,  M.D.,  of  London.”  Possibly  he 
may  have  been  a relation  of  the  celebrated  surgeon 
John  Hunter,  who  died  1794.  C.  W.  R. 

The  Armour  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall. 
— Can  any  one  give  information  about  the  armour 
which  ornaments  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  ? 
How  long  has  it  been  there,  and  what  is  its 
history?  Templar. 

“ And  in  Diana’s  grove,  boy.”— In  Dryden’s 
Wild  Gallant,  act  i.  (p.  31,  Scott),  Loveby,  on 
finding  money,  says,  “ Some  Cadua  or  other  has 
a kindness  for  me.”  Further  (p.  40),  at  the 
beginning  of  act  ii..  the  phrase  “ the  Woots  his 
customers”  occurs.  Yet  again  (p.  102),  Isabelle, 
in -reply  to  Loveby’s  exclamation  “Married?” 
replies,  “ And  in  Diana’s  grove , boy.”  Any  light 
on  the  italicized  words  will  be  welcome. 

George  Saintsbury. 

Maslyn  : Will  of  Richard  Lechmere,  1539. 

“It.  to  elsebeth  been  a blacke  heyfur  & iij.  madyn 

basons  a maslyn  law my  las3e  gobnet  a posnet  ij 

cawdurins  A sory  pan  A brandarde my  gret  gobnet 

my  sirples  & my  peyre  of  portuos.” 

Any  information  about  the  italicized  word  madyn 
will  be  acceptable.  J.  S.  C. 

An  Alms  Dish  at  Bermondsey  Church.— 
There  is  an  ancient  alms  dish,  thought  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Edward  II.,  preserved  at  this  church, 
having  been  brought  thither,  as  is  supposed,  from 
the  Abbey.  A woodcut  of  it  was  given  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs,  August  24,  1850.  In 
the  centre  is  eDgraved  a kneeling  figure  of  a knight, 
on  whose  head  a helmet  is  being  placed  by  a lady. 
Round  this  is  a border  of  deep  petal-shaped  de- 
pressions. Has  this  piece  been  examined  as  to  the 
plate-mark  ? Yebna. 

Who  was  John  Done,  1631  ?— His  name  is  on 
the  title  as  the  author  of  a very  curious  little  volume, 
Polydoron  ; or,  a Miscellania  of  Moral 1,  Philo- 
sophicall,  and  Theological  Sentences , published  in 
1631.  Lowndes  attributes  the  book  to  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  which  is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the 
author  in  his  address  “ To  the  Reader  ” calls  the 
volume  “ the  first  acknowledged  thurst  out  issue 
of  my  braine.”  John  Wilson. 

The  Jesus  Psalter. — A devout  prayer  bear- 
ing this  name  was  composed  by  Richard  Whitford, 
Brigittine  of  Sion,  who  signs  himself  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  “ the  olde 
wretched  brother  of  Syon.”  This  prayer  is  and 
long  has  been  a favourite  English  Catholic  devo- 
tion, and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  prayer 
books.  The  earliest  copy  which  I have  seen  was 


printed  at  Douay  in  the  year  1632.  Is  an  earlier 
printed  copy  known  to  exist  ? 

Edmund  Waterton. 

“Auster.”  — In  the  enclosure  award  of  the 
parish  of  Weston-super-Mare,  dated  in  the  year 
1810,  the  commissioner  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
after  making  various  awards,  sets  out,  allots,  and 
awards 

“ the  residue  and  remainder  of  the  said  moor,  com- 
mons, and  waste  lands  unto,  for,  and  amongst  the  several 
proprietors  and  persons  claiming  and  being  allowed 
rights  of  common  thereon  in  respect  of  their  tenements 
commonly  called  old  auster  or  ancient  tenements  situate 
within  the  parish  of  Weston-super-Mare  in  the  propor- 
tions and  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
unto  James,”  &c. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me 
what  is  the  derivation  of  this  word  auster,  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? It  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced oyster.  Any  information  on  the  subject 
will  oblige.  E.  E.  B. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

The  Perfections  of  Kilkenny. — A writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1801,  who 
signs  his  name  Anthony  Sinnot,  says  that  the 
natives  of  Kilkenny  claim  the  enjoyment  of  the 
following  perfections  : — 

“ Fire  without  smoke, 

Air  vj^hout  fog. 

Water  without  mud, 

Land  without  bog. 

And  also  streets  paved  with  marble.”  What  sub- 
stratum of  truth  does  the  above  stanza  contain  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Wimbledon. -—The  earliest  mention,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  this  well-known  suburb  is  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  date  568,  where  we 
read  that  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wessex,  and  his 
brother  Cutha  fought  against  AEthelbryht,  king 
of  Kent,  defeated  him,  and  slew  two  of  his  “ ealdor- 
men,”  Oslaf  and  Cnebban,  at  Wibbandune.  There 
appears  reason  to  think  that  this  Wibbandune  is 
the  present  Wimbledon,  particularly  as  the  word 
is  found  in  the  transition  form  Wymbaldune. 
That  the  last  syllable  (which  railway  porters  so 
love  to  accent  strongly  as  ddn)  is  the  A.-S.  dllne 
for  hill,  there  can,  I suppose,  be  no  doubt.  Bub 
I should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  first  part  of  the  word. 
The  only  suggestion  I have  seen  is  that  it  is  a 
proper  name,  but  surely  in  that  case  it  would  have 
a letter  s before  the  “ dune  ” or  “ don.” 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Princess  Amelia’s  alleged  Marriage. — At 
p.  401,  vol.  i.  of  The  Life  of  Lord  Campbell, 
edited  by  his  daughter,  is  published  a letter 
descriptive  of  Lord,  then  Mr.,  Campbell’s  intro- 
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duction  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  July  20, 1821, 
wherein  he  mentions  the  presence  at  a dinner  in 
New  Street  of  “ General  Fitzroy,  husband  of  the 
late  Princess  Amelia,  and  his  present  wife.”  Who 
was  this  gentleman,  and  is  anything  known  of  the 
marriage  referred  to  of  the  Princess  Amelia  ? 

F.  L. 

Calcutta. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1650:  “Woodstock.” 
— In  Scott’s  novel,  ch.  iv.,  Joceline  says  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  as  to  his  fencing  match  with  Tomkins,  “ You 
taught  him  to  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from 
Saunders  Gardner.  He  will  not  wish  to  come 
under  your  honour’s  thumb  again.”  Woodstock  is 
called  “ A Tale  of  1650.”  But  there  had  been  no 
Duke  of  Norfolk  since  1572,  Thomas,  the  then 
duke,  having  been  attainted  and  executed  in  that 
year  ; and  it  was  not  until  1660  that  the  dukedom 
was  restored.  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  mentioned  by 
Strype  {Annals,  II.  ii.  461)  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  execution  of  Duke  Thomas  in  1572. 
Can  any  reader  explain  Joceline’s  meaning  ? 

J.  E.  J. 

Lady  Johanna  Thornhill. — Who  was  this 
lady,  and  where  can  I find  any  particulars  about 
her  ? A relative  of  mine  has  a pretty  portrait  of 
her  ; also  a Bible  presented  by  her  to  an  ancestor 
of  his.  She  was  living  circa  1700.  D.  K.  T. 

The  Welsh  Hat. — A square  scarf  or  veil,  lien, 
used  to  be  the  head-gear  of  Welsh  women.  When 
did  they  take  to  the  black  round  hat,  that  now  seems 
like  a witch-hat  from  its  association  with  “ old 
Mother  Shipton,”  and  the  various  “ Mother  Red 
Caps  ” at  Highgate  and  Hampstead  Road  ? For 
the  red  cap  still  preserves  the  shape. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

A Cuff  on  the  Ear. — In  a short  account  of 
the  institution  of  a new  order  of  knighthood, 
called  the  Order  of  the  Crowne  Royall,  which  I 
met  with  in  the  Theatre  of  Honour,  it  is  stated : 
“ And  we  understand,  that  in  those  times,  when 
our  Kings  made  Knights,  they  gave  them  a blow 
or  cuffe  on  the  eare,  as  Bishops  use  to  doe  in  Con- 
ferring the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.”  Was  it 
ever  the  practice  so  to  conduct  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation ? The  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Favine’s  Theatre  of  Honour,  1623,  bk.  i.  chap.  i. 
p.  318.  E.  F.  B. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ellis.— I shall  be  obliged 
if  any  of  your  readers  will  kindly  refer  me  to  any 
book  or  publication  containing  a notice  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  author  of  Pictures  of  Private 
Life,  Women  of  England,  &c.,  and  also  state  the 
time  and  place  of  her  death.  G.  R.  P. 

TnE  Becks  of  Norfolk. — Are  the  Becks  of 
Norfolk,  whose  crest  is,  Out  of  the  sea  ppr.,  a sea 
wolf  ar.,  finned  or,  between  its  paws  a cross  pattee, 


gu,  descendants  of  the  Lincolnshire  Beks  or 
Becks  ? W.  S.  B. 

MS.  Psalter  at  Bourges. — The  Holy  Chapel 
at  Bourges  was  founded  by  John,  duke  of  that 
city,  a.d.  1405.  Martine,  speaking  of  the  treasures 
he  found  in  the  Holy  Chapel,  says : — 

“L’un  des  plus  curieux  manuscrits  de  la  Sainte 
Chapelle,  est  celui  qu’on  appelle  les  heures  du  Due 
Jean.  C’est  un  pseautier  latin  avec  une  version  angloise 
de  six  ou  sept  cens  ans.  Geux  que  me  la  montrerent, 
croyoient  que  e’etoit  d’allemand  ou  de  l’bebreu.  JNIais 
si-tot  que  je  l’eus  vu,  je  connus  le  caractere  Anglo- 
Saxon.” — Voyage  Lit.,  p.  28. 

Is  anything  now  known  about  this  precious  MS.? 
Is  it  still  in  existence,  or  did  it  perish  in  the  first 
French  Revolution  ? Edmund  Waterton. 

Heraldic. — -I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any 
reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  could  inform  me  to  what 
families  these  two  coats  belong:— 1.  Azure,  a fesse 
or,  between  three  towers  argent.  2.  Party  per 
fesse  gules  and  sable,  two  lions  combatant  or, 
between  their  two  paws  a star  of  six  points. 
Another  rendering  of  this  coat  is, — Party  per 
fesse  gules  and  argent,  two  lions  combatant 
counterchanged,  between  their  paws  a star  of  six 
points.  Mottoes,  “ In  te,  Domine,  speravi,”  “ Yix 
ea  nostra  voco.”  I am  informed  that  the  first  coat 
formerly  belonged  to  a French  family,  but  I am 
unable  to  find  it  in  any  French  armory. 

A.  I.  D. 

An  Old  Book. — Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  following  old  book  ? — 

“ Disticha  de  moribus,  nomine  Catonis  inscripta,  cu’ 
Latina  & Gallica  interpretatione.  Parisiis,  Ex  officina 
Roberti  Stephani  typographi  Regij.  h.d.xliiii 

The  book  is  in  good  condition,  about  12mo.  size, 
and  bound  in  the  original  old  calf  extra  gilt. 

C.  WlTHNELL. 

The  Legend  of  the  Ibis. — What  may  be 
the  legend  relative  to  the  ibis  standing  on  a 
tortoise,  with  a serpent  in  its  beak?  I have 
searched  sundry  volumes  for  the  desired  informa- 
tion, but  without  success.  I shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  a speedy  reply.  Abhba. 

“ Welted  ”=Faded.  — My  housemaid  (who 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford)  in 
speaking  of  some  flowers  that  were  faded,  said 
they  were  welted.  Is  this  word  in  common  use 
in  Surrey  or  the  adjacent  counties  ? It  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  the  German  verwelken,  to  fade. 

J.  N.  B. 

Numismatic. — Is  there  a three  - farthings  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  date  1573  known?  I see 
that  Hawkins  does  not  mention  it.  My  specimen, 
which  was  dug  up  the  other  day,  is  unfortunately 
clipped  where  the  mint  mark  is,  but  the  date  is 
quite  clear.  If  it  is  known,  what  ought  its  mint 
mark  to  be  ? G.  H.  J. 
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Eey.  Thomas  Moore. — Can  you  give  me)any 
information  as  to  the  Eev.  Thomas  Moore,  the 
author  of  A History  of  Devonshire,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  commenced,  in  1829  in  numbers, 
forty-two  of  which  were  published?  The  work 
then  abruptly  stopped.  Who  was  Moore,  of 
what  county  was  he  a native,  and  when  did  he 
die?  J.  B.  E. 

Lane  Family. — Was  there  a Dr.  Josiali  Lane 
at  Oxford  in  1683  ? Hardric  Morphyn. 

Hector  le  Breton,  Sieur  de  la  Doin- 
neterie,  Eqy  d’Armes  de  France. — I have  his 
original  sketch-book,  showing  all  stages  of  work, 
and  his  folio,  illuminated  and  magnificently  bound 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  emblazoned  with  his  name  and 
armorials.  The  folio  has  a dedication  or  address 
to  his  son,  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  dated 
February  23,  1621.  I should  like  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  Hector  and  his  works.  Scotus. 

The  MS.  of  Barnard’s  Survey, — In  the 
introduction  to  The  History  of  South  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Hunter  refers  to  the  MS.  of  Barnard’s  Survey 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Currer.  This 
MS.  is  not  at  Eshton  Hall  now,  and  I shall  be 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  help  me 
to  trace  it.  Gr.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  Knt.,  M.P. — Will  any 
one  learned  in  old  Liverpool  families  kindly  give 
the  paternity  of  Elizabeth  — — ■ (buried  at  St. 
Nicholas,  Liverpool,  Feb.  11,  1717),  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Johnson,  Knt.,  M.P.,  and  greatly  oblige 
their  descendant,  F.  N.  E. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
“Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versans.” 

This  line  is  quoted  by  Lowth  in  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  p.  8,  first  edition,  1753.  N.  H. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Nut  and  Duan  in  Mousdand.  Child’s  book,  pub- 
lished circa  1851-2.  Wanted,  author’s  name  and  full 
title.  Frank  Rede  Fowke. 


Replies. 

THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

(6th  S.  v.  445.) 

Your  correspondent  S***,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a notice  by  a Mr.  Macdonald  of  his 
having  adopted  certain  names  as  additional  Chris- 
tian names,  asserts  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
“ held  in  this  country  that  Christian  names  are 
immutable.”  Every  one  knows  of  the  frequency 
of  persons  in  these  days  changing  and  adding  to 
their  surnames,  apparently  for  the  pride  of  such  a, 
<louble-barrelled  name  as  Eobinson-Smith  ; and 
that  but  for  the  folly  of  a person  in  high  office 


some  twenty  years  ago  surnames  would  still  be, 
as  they  had  been  till  then,  considered  immutable. 
I think  Chancellor  Harington  some  time  ago 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  change 
of  Christian  names  in  your  columns,  but  I do 
not  remember  what  it  was,  and  cannot  find  it. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  im- 
mutability of  Christian  names  has  been  held, 
and  what  the  consequences  or  the  liabilities 
to  punishment  would  be  to  any  one  who,  dis- 
liking his  own  Christian  name,  adopted  another  ; 
and  whether  a bequest  of  property  to  a person, 
subject  to  a condition  that  he  should  assume  a 
particular  Christian  as  well  as  surname,  would  be 
affected  by  this  alleged  immutability.  To  my 
mind  a person  adopting  another  Christian  name 
instead  of  his  own  would  be  no  less  a Christian, 
if  baptism  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
changes  we  so  constantly  see  may  lead  to  incon- 
venience in  some  cases,  and  be  more  or  less 
ridiculous  in  all,  and  in  his  own  case  Mr.  Mac- 
donald may,  perhaps,  have  been  unfortunate  in 
describing  the  names  he  had  assumed  as  Christian 
names  ; but  I fail  to  see  why  I may  not  lawfully 
call  myself  “ John”  instead  of  “ Jacob,”  if  I please, 
just  as  I may  change  my  surname  from  “ Brown  ” 
to  “ Smith.”  Durnovarian. 

S***  is  right— -“Christian  names  are  immu- 
table”; and  it  is  the  assumption  of  error  to  call 
names  which  a man  takes  to  himself  after  baptism 
Christian.  Prcenomen  is  not  equivalent  to  Chris- 
tian. It  has  sometimes  been  allowed  to  change  a 
name  at  confirmation,  or  to  add  another  to  the 
baptismal  name ; but  the  Church  only  can  give  a 
Christian  name  : it  is  the  A B C of  religion  to 
know  that  the  name  given  in  baptism  is  called 
Christian  simply  because  one  is  then  made  “ a 
member  of  Christ,”  i.e.,  a Christian.  The  State 
cannot,  in  any  country,  confer  a Christian  name, 
though  it  can  make  legal  any  number  of  names 
before  or  after  another  name.  The  name  given  to 
the  registrar  of  births  (though  a parent  is  not 
obliged  to  give  any  name  to  the  birth  registrar)  is 
not  a Christian  name,  and  may  be  changed  when 
the  child  is  baptized,  because  it  is  not  Christian. 
It  is  a strange  error  to  imagine,  as  the  paragraph 
does  throughout,  that  a name  is  Christian  because 
it  precedes  the  surname.  Neither  this  position  of 
the  name  nor  the  habitual  use  of  certain  names 
— James,  John,  Ann,  Mary,  &c. — as  prsenames 
makes  them  essentially  Christian — the  baptismal 
act  and  use  alone  can  effect  this  ; and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  “ the  Hon.  the  Keeper,  the  Deputy- 
Keeper,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Signet  ” should  be  “ up  in  a balloon  ” on  so  simple 
a fact,  and  that,  even  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald should  have  been  deceived  on  the  point  ; 
and  if  he  should  have  paid  money  for  a grant  which, 
qua  Christian,  is  a nullity,  it  ought  to  be  returned  to 
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him.  As  this  is  a matter  of  some  importance, 
pray  allow  of  an  early  disillusion.  W.  F.  H. 

Woodleye,  Cove,  Farnborough. 

The  following  I clipped  from  the  Times  some 
time  since  : — 

“ Change  of  name.  I,  George  Leyburn  Carley,  formerly 
of  Park-villa,  Coley-avenue,  Reading,  in  the  County  of 
Berks,  but  now  of  No.  16,  Buckingham-place,  Brighton, 
in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Gentleman,  hereby  give 
notice,  that  by  deed  poll,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  dated 
the  4th  day  of  November,  1879,  and  intended  forthwith 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Justice,  I have  Renounced  and  discon- 
tinued my  Christian  name  of  Jonathan,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  have  assumed  and  adopted  the  Christian  name 
of  Leyburn.  Dated  this  4th  day  of  November,  1879. 
George  Leyburn  Carley.  Witness,  Chas.  W.  Hoffman, 
Solicitor,  Reading. 

M.A.  Oxon. 


“ Manurial  ” (6th  S.  y.  266,  417).—“  To  the 
making  of  words  there  i3  no  end.”  Quite  true  ; 
but  as  the  necessity  for  new  words  arises,  new 
words  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  heretofore 
through  the  whole  history  of  language  ; and,  with 
due  deference  to  other  people’s  opinions,  I submit 
that  manurial  is  a very  useful  word,  and  that  it 
exactly  represents  what  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  At  any  rate,  I,  as  a land 
agent,  find  it  a useful  word  ; and  in  certain  in- 
stances I do  not  quite  know  how  I could  express 
myself  without  it,  except  in  a roundabout  way. 
At  the  same  time  I dare  say  it  is  only  those  who 
are  connected  with  land  who  would,  without  ex- 
planation, quite  appreciate  its  meaning. 

The  verb  “to  manure”  has,  in  the  course  of 
time,  lost  its  original  meaning  of  “ to  cultivate  by 
manual  labour,”  and  is  now  confined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fertilizing  ingredients  to  the  soil ; and 
all  kinds  of  fertilizing  ingredients  are  now  spoken 
of  as  manures.  The  money  value  of  manures 
differs  according  to  the  percentage  and  condition 
of  certain  chemical  ingredients  which  they  con- 
tain ; and  the  number  of  shillings  or  pounds  per 
ton  which  any  manure,  natural  or  artificial,  is 
worth,  calculated  on  such  a basis,  is  its  manurial 
value.  A farmer,  in  his  own  mind,  compares  all 
other  manures  with  farmyard  (the  original  kind 
of)  manure  ; and  if  this  be  worth  ten  shillings  per 
ton,  and  guano  be  worth  ten  pounds,  then  he 
knows  that  the  manurial  value  of  guano  is  twenty 
times  as  great  as  that  of  farmyard  manure.  The 
word  manurial  implies  a sort  of  comparison  of 
values. 

In  speaking  of  manures,  however,  I do  not  see 
much  objection  to  the  substitution  of  “ fertilizing 
value  ” for  “ manurial  value  ” except  that  many 
farming  operations  besides  that  of  manuring  are 
fertilizers  of  the  soil,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  draining  ; and  many  natural  phenomena,  such 
as  rain,  sunshine,  frost,  and  wind,  are  excellent 


fertilizers.  I think  it  is  better  and  simpler  to 
retain  the  use  of  manurial ; for  to  speak  of 
guano,  or  any  other  manure,  as  a fertilizer  does 
not  really  quite  express  what  is  meant,  because  it 
is  comparing  guano  with  fertilizers  of  a totally 
different  kind,  the  money  value  of  which  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  is  true  that  all  manures  are 
fertilizers,  but  all  fertilizers  are  not  manures ; 
therefore  to  speak  of  anything  as  simply  “ a fer- 
tilizer” does  not  convey  to  the  mind  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  that  is  meant,  whether  manurial, 
mechanical,  or  natural.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  sense  in  which  “ manurial  value  ” is  spoken 
of  that  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  any  other 
way.  This  is  where  things  that  are  not  manure, 
and  are  not  applied  to  the  land  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  manure  is  applied,  still  leave  behind  them 
an  appreciable  improvement  of  the  soil ; and  this 
is  the  case  where  oilcake  or  other  feeding  materials 
have  been  eaten  by  cattle.  The  animals  utilize  a 
certain  portion  only  of  the  food,  and  they  leave 
behind  them  a residue  ; and  the  value  of  this 
residue  constitutes  the  manurial  value  of  the  food. 
A case  in  point  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning. 

I have  just  been  acting  as  one  of  the  arbitrators 
between  an  outgoing  tenant  on  a large  farm  and 
a company  who  have  taken  the  farm,  with  every- 
thing upon  it,  at  a valuation.  Of  course,  the 
tenant’s  interest  in  unexhausted  improvements 
had  to  be  valued  ; and  amongst  these  claims  we 
found  that  he  had,  within  the  last  six  months-, 
taken  in  to  graze  1,200  sheep,  supplying  them  with 
turnips,  while  the  owner  of  the  sheep  provided  oil- 
cake. Now  1,200  sheep  eating  oilcake,  which  had 
not  been  produced  upon  the  farm,  would  leave 
the  land  in  a higher  state  of  fertility  than  it  was 
before  ; and  we  as  arbitrators  had  to  estimate 
the  manurial  value  of  the  oilcake,  that  is,  how 
much  money  value  was  added  to  the  land  after 
the  sheep  had  consumed  the  cake. 

What  word  could  express  this  better  than 
“ manurial  value  ” ? To  me  it  seems  exactly  the 
right  word  to  use,  as  it  conveys  a clear  idea 
the  mind  ; and  no  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  a 
word  in  the  English  language  has  given  rise  to  its. 
introduction  and  general  adoption. 

Robert  Holland^ 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

Cromlech  : Dolmen  (6th  S.  v.  108,  198,  411). 
— I am  obliged  to  M.  H.  R.  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  somewhat  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
M.  Littrd  defines  the  word  cromlech , and  I agree 
with  your  correspondent  that  the  eminent  French 
lexicographer  has  here  been  generalizing,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  word  circle  is  concerned.  For 
cromlech  includes,  at  all  events  in  France,  not 
only  circular  enclosures  formed  by  menhirs,  but 
also  all  others  constructed  in  a similar  manner,  no 
matter  of  what  shape  they  may  be,  the  word 
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having  even  been  stretched  to  include  a parallelo- 
gram. I remember  having  seen  one  such  near 
Carnac,  but  my  memory  fails  me  as  to  its  name. 
I cannot,  however,  agree  with  M.  H.  R.  in  his 
derivation  of  the  word,  and,  as  a consequent  de- 
duction, in  all  the  cases  he  instances  as  cromlechs. 
Putting  aside  “ freaks  of  nature,”  which  have  no 
right  to  be  reckoned  in  any  class  of  megalithic 
remains,  I should  certainly  not  give  the  name 
cromlech  to  “ two  upright  stones  surmounted  by  a 
third  horizontal  one.”  The  word  trilith  is  suitable 
for  such  a monument. 

In  England,  unfortunately,  the  word  cromlech 
has  often  been  used  without  any  scientific  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  class  of  megalithic  monu- 
ments ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  French  antiquaries 
invariably  make  use  of  separate  terms  for  each 
separate  class.  On  reading  M.  H.  R.’s  note,  I 
instantly  wrote  to  M.  Rene  Galles,  the  well-known 
and  learned  president  of  the  Societe  Polymathique 
du  Morbihan,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  a full  account  of  the  principal  terms  used  by 
French  antiquaries  relating  to  the  rude  stone 
monuments.  He  derives  cromlech  from  “ hromm , 
croum,  ou  crom , qui  en  Breton  signifie  courbe,  et 
de  lech , qui  veut  dire  lieu.”  The  latter  portion 
of  this  derivation  is  new  to  me ; I had  ever 
been  under  the  impression  that  lech  signified 
stone.  Next,  as  to  the  word  dolmen,  M.  Galles 
derives  the  word  from  “ taul  ou  daul , qui  veut 
dire  table,  et  men , qui  veut  dire  pierre ,”  and  in- 
forms me  that  the  word  is  only  used  with  regard 
to  the  stone  chambers  so  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
the  Morbihan. 

I would  refer  your  correspondent  to  Mr.  Kains- 
Jackson’s  excellent  work,  Our  Ancient  Monuments 
and  the  Land  around  Them , pp.  5,  110,  where 
he  will  find  the  derivations  given  are  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  quoted  by  M.  Littrd.  I 
must  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  etymologists 
to  determine  the  exact  rendering  of  these  words, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  having  one  word  to  express  one 
meaning  in  both  English  and  French.  In  bringing 
this  note  to  a close  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  following  passage  from  M.  Galles’s  letter : — 

“Je  considere,  en  effet,  com  me  tres  important  que, 
dan3  les  relations  scientifiques  entre  les  differentes 
nations,  les  memes  mots  designent  les  merries  choses. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  special ementf  l’archeologie  rnega- 
lithique,  le  lien  qui  unit  la  Bretagne  fran^ai-e  & la 
Bretagne  anglaise  est  trop  etroit  et  trop  precieux  des 
deux  cotes,  pour  que  les  considerations  dont  il  s’agit 
n’aient  pas,  entre  nous,  une  importance  toute  particu- 

Hellier  GoSSELIN. 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

"Wood’s  “Athene  Oxonienses”  (6th  S.  vi.  5). 
— Richard  Adams  of  Brasenose.-— There  is  a pedi- 
gree of  the  Adams  family  in  one  of  the  second 
Randle  Holmes’s  MSS.  (Harl.  2153,  pp.  40,  78). 


Though  the  younger  Richard  Adams  says  that  his 
father  (Charles)  and  uncle  (Randall)  did  some  short 
part  of  their  time  exercise  their  ministry  at  Wood- 
church,  in  Wirrall,  Cheshire,  the  only  incumbent 
in  Ormerod’s  list  is  the  elder  Richard  Adams,  in- 
stituted June  11,  1598,  whose  name  continues  in 
the  parish  register  up  to  1615  (Hist.  Cheshire,  in 
524.  His  successor  is  given  as  Richard  Sherlock, 
in  1617).  Richard  Adams  the  younger  is  noticed 
in  the  Register  of  the  Visitors  of  Oxf.  (Camden  Soc.)> 
pp.  67,  94, 174,  481;  and  Wilson’s  Hist.  Dissenting 
Churches  in  Lond.,  iv.  275.  In  1649  he  held  certain 
tithes  in  Woodchurch  (Church  Survey,  p.  245).  In 
1676  he  gave  to  a new  school  in  his  native  place  344 
books  with  a “scrutore,”  and  in  1681  he  bestowed 
fifty-four  books  more,  which  were  still  there  in  Bpk 
Gartrell’s  time  (Notitia  Cest.,  i.  181;  Orm.,  ii.  523); 
but  Mortimer,  writing  in  1842,  said  that  not  a 
vestige  then  remained  of  that  library  (Hist 
Wirrall,  p.  282). 

Peter  Adams  (Richard’s  brother),  born  in  1628, 
was  expelled  from  Brasenose  College  by  the 
Visitors,  but  was  elected  to  (“  thrust  into,”  Wal- 
ker’s Suff.,  ii.  135)  a fellowship  at  University 
College  ; he  was  M.A.  in  1655  ( Register , pp.  94, 
481,  556;  as  scholar  of  Univ.  Coll.,  p.  174).  This 
Peter  and  his  brothers,  Richard,  Thomas,  and 
Charles,  were  all  born  in  the  parsonage  house  of 
Woodchurch. 

Of  Thomas  the  notice  is  in  Calamy’s  Acch,  p.  66. 
He  became  chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Clare  that  he  might  the  more  easily  converse  with 
his  two  brothers,  who  lived  in  London.  Where 
Peter  and  Charles  were  beneficed  I have  not  ascer- 
tained. There  was  another  brother,  called  Colonel 
Adams  in  1698. 

Their  uncle  Randall  was  Rector  of  Wallasey,  in 
Wirrall,  before  1635;  his  children  are  named  in  the 
register  up  to  1644;  and  a successor  was  appointed 
in  1656  (Orm.  ii.  478).  He  called  himself,  in 
June,  1648,  “ minister  of  Wallesey  ”;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  placed  there  by  the  Committee  of 
Plundered  Ministers.  I am  not  sure  whether  he 
is  the  same  person  as  Randall  Adams,  who  was 
appointed  Dec.  23,  1641,  by  the  Lords  Justices  at 
Dublin,  with  seven  other  clergymen  (said  to  be 
of  no  eminence  in  the  church,  and  to  have  retired 
to  Dublin  from  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland), 
to  take  examinations  concerning  robberies  and 
spoils  committed  upon  the  king’s  subjects  since 
October  22  that  year  (Eighth  Rep.  Hist.  MSS . 
Com.,  p.  572).  J.  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Works  bearing  on  the  History  or  Theology 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (6th  S.  v.  329). — 
The  first  book  in  Mr.  Fenton’s  list  was  not 
written  by  the  “ Martyr  ” John  Rogers,  but  by 
Thomas  Rogers,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft. He  was  from  1581  till  his  death  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  1615-16,  Rector  of  Horningsheath,  co. 
Suffolk.  To  the  list  may  be  added : — 

Lamb  (John,  D.D.),  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
XXXIX  Articles.  Gamb.,  1829,  4 to.  Second  and  best 
edition,  Camb.,  1835,  4to. 

Boys  (James,  M.A.),  A Practical  Exposition  upon  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Load., 
1716,  folio. 

Hervey  (Rev.  Thos.),  Elementa  Christiana,  the 
XXX IX  Articles  proved  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Kendal,  1791, 12mo. 

Wix  (Samuel,  M.A.),  Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the 
XXXIX  Articles,  with  a Practical  Comment  on  each. 
Lond.,  1808,  8vo. 

Lawrence  (Archbishop  Richard),  An  attempt  to  illus- 
trate those  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  the 
Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistical.  Bampton 
Lecture  for  1804.  Oxford,  1805,  8vo.  pp.  x,  460. 

Waite  (Rev.  Thomas),  Sermons  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  London,  1831,  8vo. 

Madan  (Rev.  Martin),  A Scriptural  Comment  on  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Lond.,  1772,  8vo. 

John  Ingle  Dredge. 

The  following  writers  may  he  added  to  the  list 
•already  given : — 

Cary  (HA,  1834. 

Dillon  (R.  C.),  1835. 

Ford  (R.),  1720.  Latin. 

Hervey  (TO,  1791. 

Laurence  (R.),  1814. 

Nicholls  (W.). 

O’Donoghue  (H,  G.),  1816. 

Pretyman- Tomline. 

Waite  (T.),  1831. 

Wilson  (W.),  1821. 

Wix  (S.),  1808. 

And  as  abridgers  of  Burnet’s  work 
Hobart  (R.). 

Newland  (T.),  1829. 

Page  (J.  R.),  1837. 

A fuller  account  of  most  of  the  above  writers 
will  be  found  in  Lowndes’s  British  Librarian , 
cols.  456,  457,  458.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

In  my  former  list  I omitted,  as  penes  me, — 
Reprint  of  Rogers.  Parker  Society. 

Bishop  Beveridge’s  Discourse.  Angl.  Cat.  Lib.,  8. 
Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Articles. 

I am  now  able  to  add : — 

Bennet’s  Essay. 

Anthony  Collins’s  Reply,  1724. 

Veneer’s  Exposition,  1730. 

Lamb’s  Historical  Account. 

Hey’s  Lectures. 

Bisliop  Forbes’s  Explanation. 

Jelf’s  Lectures. 

Ball’s  “ Orthodox”  [1]  Doctrine. 

The  last  two  published  by  Rivingtons,  who  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  them.  Mr.  Miller’s  “phi- 
losophical” exposition,  still  in  progress,  is  likely 
to  repel  students  by  its  terminology,  “ Soterio- 
logy,”  to  wit.  G.  L.  F. 

Another  bishop  may  be  added  to  the  list — 
Bishop  Claughton,  Archdeacon  of  London.  His 
work  (144  pp.),  “ A Brief  Comparison  of  the 


Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  Holy  Scripture.  With  an  Appendix.  By 
Piers  G.  Claughton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford,”  was  first  published 
by  Parker  in  1843,  and  reissued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1844. 

Questions  illustrating  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  with 
Proofs  from  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerstetb.  Second  edition,  Riving- 
tons, 1846,  pp.  172. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Notes  and 
Scripture  Proofs  at  Length.  Oxford,  J.  Vincent,  1839, 
pp.  119. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Your  correspondent’s  list  does  not  contain  : — 

Cardw'ell  (E.),  Synodalia ; Collection  of  Articles  of 
Religion,  Causes  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  1547-1717.  2 vols.  8vo.  1842. 

Sparrow  (Ant.),  Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions, 
Canons,  Orders,  Ordinances,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Third  edition,  1675. 

Newman  (Cardinal  J.  H.),  Remarks  on  certain  Pas- 
sages in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.— -This  forms  Tract  90 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

In  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  vol.  ii.  will 
be  found  a list  of  about  fifty  books  and  pamphlets 
on  this  subject,  ranging  from  1571  to  1813.  I think 
at  least  fifty  more  have  been  published  since  that 
date.  Wm.  H.  Peet. 

G.  Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Articles, 
London,  1799,  in  2 vols.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Thirty-Nine  A Hides,  with  Scripture  Proofs , 
Questions,  &c.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  T.  Crampton. 

E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

Sacramental  Articles.  T.  H.  Britten  (Masters.) 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Elizabeth  Elstob:  The  Bate  Library  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (6th  S.  v.  348 ; vi.  11).  — 
The  library  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Masheder,  was  not  left  by  “ a Mr.  Bates,” 
but  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bate,  Fellow  (?)  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  a native  of  Ashby,  but  never, 
I think,  vicar  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Bate,  a scholar 
of  not  inconsiderable  attainments,  was  the  last  male 
representative  of  the  Bates  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
a good  old  family,  whose  pedigree,  printed  in’ 
Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire,  was  entered  a£ 
the  last  visitation  of  the  county,  and  appears  with 
numerous  additions  in  Dr.  Howard’s  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  where  also  (in  a later 
volume)  there  will  be  found  a copy  of  the  Latin 
inscription  which  was  placed  over  the  doorway  of 
the  building  erected  near  to  the  vicarage,  to  con- 
tain the  “ Bate  Library.”  Mural  monuments  bear- 
ing the  Bate  arms  may  still  be  seen  in  Ashby 
church  (though  they  have  been  improperly  re- 
j moved  from  their  original  places  in  the  chancel 
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since  the  recent  restoration  of  the  church) ; one  of 
them  commemorates  Mr.  Bate’s  father,  who  died 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
gives  the  names  of  his  wife  and  children  in  a Latin 
inscription.  Perhaps  a dozen  years  ago  I visited 
the  “ Bate  Library  ”;  the  books  were  then  kept  in 
a quaint  old  room,  approached  by  a short  stair 
within  the  walls  of  the  church.  Among  other 
valuable  works  I noticed  a very  early  edition  of 
Spenser’s  Faery  Queene , which,  like  most  of  its 
fellows,  was  suffering  from  damp;  for  “ the  vicar  of 
Ashby  and  his  successors,”  to  whom  Mr.  Bate,  it  is 
said,  left  his  library,  do  not  seem  to  have  preserved 
these  volumes  with  any  greater  care  than  they  did 
the  now  imperfect  parish  registers.  Some  of  the 
books  contained  the  armorial  ex  libris  of  Mr.  Bate, 
and  others  bore  MS.  inscriptions  recording  the 
presentation  to  him  of  sundry  volumes  by  the 
Burdetts  of  Foremark  and  others  of  his  neighbours 
and  friends.  Altogether  this  curious  old  library, 
ill  cared-for  and  neglected,  interested  me  greatly, 
and  I heard,  with  no  small  regret,  that  volumes 
which  once  formed  part  of  it  had  found  their  way 
into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  custodians  to 
whom  the  collection  was  bequeathed.  Possibly 
the  complete  catalogue  made  by  Mr.  Masheder’s 
late  pupil  will  prevent  further  misappropriations, 
and  may  even  lead  to  the  restitution  of  missing 
volumes.  The  Rev.  Peter  Cowper,  who  added  to 
the  library,  was  one  of  the  Cowpers  of  Overleigh, 
near  Chester,  where  he  resided  after  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  living  of  Ashby.  An  amusiDg  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Cowper  to  Dr.  Kirkland  of  Ashby, 
■describing  his  daily  life  at  Chester,  was  printed, 
not  long  since,  in  the  “ Cheshire  Sheaf  ” column 
of  the  Chester  Courant. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  career  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bate  ; perhaps  some  member  of  J esus  College, 
Cambridge,  will  contribute  such  notices  of  him  as 
appear  in  the  college  books.  His  burial  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Ashby  registers.  D.  Q.  Y.  S. 

“ Auld  Robin  Gray  ” (6th  S.  v.  145,  170,  212, 
232,  255,  314,  398).— My  Attention  having  re- 
cently been  called  to  a discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  in 
the  course  of  which  a paper  in  Temple  Bar  for 
February  has  received  some  severe  though  vague 
criticism,  may  I be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  in 
self-defence  ? The  “ confusion  worse  confounded  ” 
of  which  M.  H.  R.  complains  must  have  arisen  in 
his  mind  from  looking  in  the  article  for  what  it  never 
professed  to  contain,  i.  e.,  a history  of  the  music  of 
the  ballad.  My  concern  was  only  with  the  words,  as 
I wished  to  give  the  many  admirers  of  the  poem  a 
brief  account  of  the  family  and  life  of  the  poetess. 
Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  frag- 
mentary sentences  quoted  by  M.  H.  R.  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared  in  Temple  Bar  will 
see  that  they  refer  solely  to  the  words,  and  there- 


fore I cannot  admit  that  my  conclusion  is  “a  false 
one.”  My  authority  was  the  late  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford’s Lives  of  the  Lindsays  (referred  to  several 
times  in  the  article),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  332,  333,  391, 
392,  393.  Had  I intended  to  enter  on  the  subject 
of  the  music,  I should  have  quoted  Lady  Anne’s 
reply  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who  applied  to  her  for  information  about  the 
authorship  of  Auld  Bobin  Gray , in  the  course  of 
which  she  says : “ The  ballad  in  question  has,  in 
my  opinion,  met  with  attention  beyond  its  deserts. 
It  was  set  off  with  having  a very  fine  tune  put  to 
it  by  a doctor  of  music”;  and  the  note  appended 
by  Lord  Crawford : “ By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  of 
Wrington,  as  usually  stated  ” ( Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says, vol.  ii.  p.  333).  It  is  Lady  Anne  herself 
who  says,  in  her  well-known  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  Auld  Bobin  Gray  was  attributed  to 
David  Rizzio,  and  by  the  context  she  evidently 
means  the  words,  as  I think  M.  H.  R.  would  have 
seen  that  I did  also  had  he  read  the  whole  of  the 
passage,  part  of  which  he  quotes.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  my  concern  was  with  the  words  alone,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  only  “ discrepancy  ” between  the 
Songs  of  England  and  the  article  in  Temple  Bar 
is  that  the  writer  in  the  former  work  fell  into  an 
error  which  I,  with  Lady  Anne’s  narrative  before 
me,  could  not  possibly  repeat— -that  of  ascribing 
the  music  to  her.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Jonas,  may  I 
ask,  What  are  the  “ other  and  more  serious”  objec- 
tions to  which  my  article  is  open  ? In  it  I pointed 
out  that  the  history  of  the  ballad  was  supplied  to 
the  Bannatyne  Club  at  Scott’s  request,  and  printed 
in  1824.  I plead  guilty  to  having  said  that  Lady 
Anne  died  “aged  seventy-four ” instead  of  “in 
her  seventy-fifth  year”;  but  the  dates  of  her  birth 
and  death  were  correctly  given ; and  in  saying  that 
her  husband  died  in  1808  I may  also  have  mis- 
calculated by  a few  months,  as  my  authority,  Lord 
Crawford,  says  Lady  Anne  “ revisited  Scotland  in 
1809,  about  a year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnard  ” 
( Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  371). 

The  Writer  of  the  Article 
in  “ Temple  Bar.” 

“Pall-Mall”  (1st  S.  iii.  351;  x.  461;  3rd  S. 
viii.  492 ; 4th  S.  i.  129 ; vi.  224 ; xi.  4,  63 ; 6th  S. 
iii.  280,  298,  456,  495;  vi.  29).— Dr.  Chance 
kindly  points  out  at  the  last  reference  that  Fall- 
Mall  should  be  marked  as  “F.,— L., — O.H.G. 
and  Lat.”  Certainly  it  should,  and  I saw  the 
mistake  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  If  he 
will  turn  to  p.  757  of  my  dictionary  he  will  find 
that  the  word  is  not  included  in  the  “French 
from  Italian  from  Latin  words,”  but  is  properly 
included  among  the  “Hybrid  Words”  at  p.  761. 
It  should  also  have  been  noticed  in  the  errata. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  Scottish  Colony  of  St.  Martin  d’Aux- 
igny  (6th  S.  vi.  8).— The  following  cutting  from 
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the  Times  of  Tuesday,  April  2,  1878,  answers  the 
questions  put  by  Scotus,  and  deserves  preserva- 
tion on  its  own  account : — 

“ A meeting  was  held  yesterday  afternoon,  under  the 
presidency  of  Colonel  Macdonald,  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  National  Club,  Whiteh all-gardens, 
in  aid  of  a mission  to  the  Scottish  colony  of  St.  Martin 
d’Auxigny,  near  Bourges.  M.  le  Pasteur  Auguste  Vesson, 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  at  Dunkirk,  gave  an 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  colony.  When 
Charles  VII.  of  France  was  in  retirement  at  Bourges 
he  had  a Scottish  guard,  whose  High  Constable  was 
John  Stewart  of  Darnley.  This  gentleman  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  of  Aubigny,  after  the 
name  of  a little  town  near  Bourges,  where  in  1422  he 
established  himself  with  his  companions  in  arms,  on 
whom  the  sovereign  bestowed  the  neighbouring  royal 
forest  of  St.  Martin  d’Auxigny.  Special  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  settlers,  and  were  continued  until 
the  Revolution  of  1789.  The  colony,  which  now  num- 
bers 3,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a quiet  valley  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest,  and  the  people,  thus  in 
some,  degree  isolated,  and  as  a community  enjoying 
certain  privileges,  have  maintained  their  nationality  to 
the  present  day,  the  members  always  marrying  among 
themselves.  Even  now  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
district  call  them  * the  English,’  though  they  call  them- 
selves * the  Scotch.’  They  have  a strong  regard  for  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  and  are  always  anxious  to 
obtain  news  from  Scotland.  A tall  and  strong  race,  they 
are  quiet  and  rather  shy,  but  very  industrious  and 
honest.  They  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  fruit. 
Each  male  possesses  a small  plot  of  ground,  and  the 
produce  is  sent  to  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Paris.  Their 
names  have  been  altered,  but  under  the  French  guise 
the  Scotch  original  may  easily  be  recognized— as,  for 
instance,  Villodi  for  Willoughby,  Coen  for  Cowie,  Aupit 
for  Opie ; and  in  a contract  one  of  them  recently  signed 
his  name  ‘ Opie  de  Perth.’  The  state  of  their  education 
has  fallen  very  low,  few  of  them  being  able  to  read. 
Through  the  exertions  of  M.  Monnier,  a Protestant  pro- 
prietor in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others,  efforts  were 
begun  some  years  ago  for  the  evangelizing  of  these  in- 
teresting people,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  years  by  the  Continental  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  more  recently  by  a committee  in  the 
metropolis.” 

A.  J.  M. 

A Stinging-Nettle  on  Oak-Apple  Day  (6th 
S.  v.  446). — The  use  of  the  nettle  on  Oak-Apple 
Day,  to  which  your  correspondent  refers,  is  not 
confined  to  Rutlandshire.  It  was  recently,  and  I 
believe  it  still  is,  the  custom  for  boys  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  to  wear  sprigs  of  oak  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
provided  with  nettles  wherewith  the  individual 
who  could  not  show  his  oak  was  stung,  as  a 
punishment  for  not  honouring  the  day  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his  British 
Popular  Customs,  p.  306,  alludes  to  a similar 
custom  as  being  prevalent  in  Nottinghamshire. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

CardifT. 

It  was  a common  custom  forty  years  ago,  and 
probably  is  so  still,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester- 
shire, for  boys  to  run  about  the  streets  on  the 


morning  of  May  29  with  oak-leaves  in  one  hand 
and  a stinging-nettle  in  the  other,  calling  upot 
other  youngsters  to  “ show  your  oak,”  which  i 
they  failed  to  do  a whipping  with  the  nettle  was 
the  punishment.  Thomas  North. 

Llanfairfechan. 

As  a pendant  to  Cuthbert  Bede’s  note,  I maj 
state  that  in  1880  I printed  a note  to  the  effec 
that  boys  at  Torquay  are  wont  to  gather  stinging- 
nettles  on  May  29  for  the  purpose  of  stinging 
those  who  do  not  wear  oak-leaves  on  that  day 
See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xii.  108. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

It  is  customary  in  Cheshire  to  punish  those  wh< 
do  not  wear  a sprig  of  oak  by  nettling  them 
After  twelve  o’clock  (noon)  the  wearing  of  oak  i 
not  considered  necessary.  Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

“ Afterings  “Beestlings”  (6th  S.  v.  439) 
— Mr.  Froude  should  have  asked  a dairy-maid 
Townspeople  do  not  always  know  that  in  daib 
milking  the  first  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  is  tbi 
poorest,  that  it  improves  as  the  process  goes  on 
and  that  the  latest  drawn  milk,  called  “ the  after 
ings,”  is  the  richest.  This  is  sometimes  milket 
into  a separate  vessel  and  added  to  the  cream, 
have  not  heard  “jibbings,”  but  “afterings”  is  th< 
common  north  of  England  name.  Jane  did  no 
dip  into  the  actual  cream-mug,  but  she  did  th* 
next  best  thing— she  did  not  give  them  ordinary 
milk,  but  the  rich  “ afterings,”  with  their  tea 
“ Beastling  ” or  “ beesting  ” is  quite  another  thing 
it  is  the  first  usable  milk  after  a cow  has  calved 
and  is  utilized  for  puddings  and  custards,  whicl 
when  made  of  beesting  require  no  eggs  in  additioi 
to  it.  P.  P. 

Mr.  Froude’s  difficulty  may  be  explained  thus 
It  is  the  practice  on  some  farms,  immediately  afte 
the  cows  have  been  milked,  for  a second  person  t 
follow  the  milker  and  draw  any  milk  that  ma; 
have  been  retained  by  the  cows  in  their  mil] 
vessels.  In  this  part  of  Lancashire  the  milk  thu 
obtained  is  termed  “ afterings,”  while  in  the  soutl 
of  Scotland  it  is  more  generally  known  as  “jib 
bings”  or  “dribblings.”  These  “afterings”  an 
much  richer  than  the  other  milk,  and  when  sol( 
unmixed  bring  a higher  price  than  “ new  milk. 
Their  greater  richness  will  enable  those  who  “ tak 
cream”  with  their  tea  to  appreciate  Carlyle’ 
allusion.  T.  H. 

Stacksteads,  Manchester. 

The  Yorkshire  name  for  “ afterings ” is  “strip 
pings.”  Of  this  expression  Lieut.-Col.  Egertoi 
Leigh,  in  his  Cheshire  Glossary , remarks  : “ Th 
last  milk  (generally  considered  the  richest).  S' 
called  because,  in  all  well -managed  dairies,  : 
milker  follows  afttr  the  others  to  make  sure  of  th 
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afterings.”  Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner  (E.D.S.) 
illustrate  its  use  in  Lancashire  by  the  following 
words  : “Jem,  let  owd  Mally  have  a quart  o’ 
aftherins  for  a custhert  or  two.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

I think,  but  am  by  no  means  certain,  that 
“afterings”  means  what  we  Lincolnshire  folk  call 
“ skimmings”  or  “ under-skimmings,”  that  is  thin 
cream.  When  milk  is  creamed  the  thick  cream  is 
put  into  the  cream-pot  for  churning ; the  skimmings 
which  are  taken  off  the  milk  afterwards  are  re- 
served for  mingling  with  tea  and  coffee,  eating  with 
fruit  tarts,  and  such  like  purposes. 

Edward  Peacock. 

While  = Until  (6th  S.  iv.  489).—  While  is 
used  in  Scotland  for  until , also  in  the  form 
quhill.  Jamieson,  in  his  Dictionary , also  gives 
this  meaning  to  A.-S.  hwile,  but  oth  is  the 
ordinary  representative  of  until  in  that  early 
English.  Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospel,  ar- 
ranged with  other  versions  by  Bos  worth  and  War- 
ing, “ oth  ic  cume  ” (till  I come)  (John  xxi.  22). 
Aer,  properly  before  (ere),  also  has  that  sense: 
“ Aertham  the  ge  secgeon”  (till  ye  say)  (Mat.  xxiv. 
39).  While  is  found  in  Shakspere  in  this  sense: 
“We  will  keep  ourselves  till  supper-time  alone: 
while  then,  God  be  with  you  ” ( Mach . III.  i.  44); 
also  whiles,  Twelfth  Night , IV.  iii.  29.  "Ews  also 
has  this  double  meaning.  This  gradation  of  mean- 
ings seems  to  exist  in  whilere,  “ a space  of  time 
before.”  In  Gavin  Douglas’s  King  Hart  (six- 
teenth century,  early  part)  we  have : — 

“ For  sake  of  thee  I will  no  colour  red, 

Nor  lusty  white,  upon  my  body  bear, 

But  black  and  grey ; alway  while  I be  dead, 

I will  none  other  wanton  weedis  wear.” 

H.  F.  WOOLRYCH. 

Oare  Vicarage,  Faversbam. 

Mr.  Walford  seems  rather  surprised  at  what 
is  one  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  word  while  in 
Yorkshire,  viz.,  meaning  until.  I was  myself  very 
much  surprised  and  confounded  by  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  when  I first  came  northwards,  but 
it  has  now  grown  quite  familiar  to  me.  The  word 
until  is  used  here  only  by  educated  persons  ; so 
common  is  while  that  I rather  suspect  the  common 
folk  would  be  astonished  if  they  were  told  there 
was  anything  singular  about  the  sense  in  which  it 
is.  used.  I think  it  very  probable  that  the  ease 
with  which  while  can  be  pronounced  compared  to 
until  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  is  so 
commonly  used.  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  book  Errors 
of  Speech  and  of  Spelling,  notices  this  provincial 
use  of  the  word  while  ( vide  p.  1525).  I should 
like  to  know  whether  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  any  other  county.  John  Ballinger. 

Doncaster  Free  Library. 

I was  first  struck,  many  years  ago,  by  the  strange- 
ness of  this  usage  when  I was  staying  in  the 


vicinity  of  Thirsk,  in  Yorkshire.  I have  subse- 
quently found  that  this  meaning  of  tvhile  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  It  prevails  in  Holderness.  Messrs. 
Ross,  Stead,  and  Holderness  give  it  in  their 
Glossary  (E.D.S)  with  this  example:  “ Hod  meer 
(mare)  while  Ah  get  up  (mount).”  While  is  also 
used  in  its  corrupted  form  wal.  Cf.  “ Stand  still, 
Jak,  wal  ah  fin’d  t’  matches  an’  git  a leet” 
( Nidderdill  Olminac,  1872)  ; “ Wal  then,  fare- 
weel  ! ” ( Dialect  of  Leeds,  by  J.  Clough  Robinson). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

As  a Yorkshireman  I can  bear  witness  to  the 
common  use  of  the  word  while  for  until.  Mr. 
Walford  will  find  this  stated  in  Atkinson’s 
Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect , and  also  a good 
instance  of  its  use  in  this  sense  in  an  early  text 
(Northumb.  Gosp.,  Mat.  i.  24).  At  the  present 
time  in  Cleveland  “Wait  while  to-morrow”  would 
certainly  be  more  frequently  heard  than  “ Wait 
until  to-morrow.”  John  H.  Chapman,  F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

This  use  of  the  word  while  is  very  common  in 
northern  Lincolnshire.  “ You  mun  stir  that  milk 
while  it  boils,”  means  not  during  the  process  of 
boiling,  but  before  the  boiling  has  begun.  “ While 
it ’s  boiling  ” would  be  said  if  it  were  meant  that 
the  stirring  should  go  on  when  the  boiling  point 
had  been  reached.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

To  say  while  where  the  feebler  Southron  says 
until  is  as  common  as  blackberries  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  the  North  generally. 
Everybody  does  it — everybody,  at  least,  whose 
county  influences  his  speech,  as  it  ought  to  do ; and 
for  my  own  part  I hope  that  they  will  go  on  doing 
it  while  doomsday.  A.  J.  M. 

This  misuse  of  the  word  while  is  not  uncommon 
in  Lancashire.  “ Stop  here  while  [—until]  I come 
out  ” is  a familiar  example.  I remember  a school- 
master of  mine  who,  when  cautioning  his  scholars 
against  this  vulgarism — if  it  may  be  so  called — 
used  to  tell  them  of  an  Irishman  who  said,  “ I 
will  never  buy  a gig  whoile  I have  a horse.” 

H.  Fishwick. 

This  use  occurs  in  Shakspeare: — 

“be  shall  conceal  it 

Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note.” 

Twelfth  Night,  IV.  iii. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  works  of  Robert  Greene, 
1582-92.  Here  is  one  specimen:— 

“ The  maister  of  the  house  to  delay  the  time  while 
supper  was  readie,  shewes  this  dissembler  his  shop.” — 
Art  of  ConiLy  Catching,  pt.  iii.  p.  10,  ed.  1592. 

C.  B.  M. 

“Kings’  fingers”:  the  Early  Purple 
Orchis  (6th  S.  v.  429).  — William  Cole  (1628- 
1662),  the  most  famous  botanist  of  his  time,  writes 
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in  1657*  the  name  of  king  fingers  for  the  purple 
orchis  in  addition  to  those  of  the  former  herbalists. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  plant  under  another 
name  as  one  which  helped  to  compose  the  garland 
of  Ophelia: — 


painter  of  the  time,  might  have  been  proud,  but  which, 
by  the  initials  I.  O.  on  the  canras  we  know  to  be  that  of 
his  famous  pupil  Isaac  Oliver.  Probably  there  is  a touch 
of  Zucchero  in  it,  as  it  is  well  known  that  great  masters 
sometimes  oblige  their  pupils  when  they  have  a sitter  of 
such  importance  as  Raleigh.” 


“ There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a grosser  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men’s  fingers  call  them.” 

Hamlet,  IV.  vii, 
William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thane t. 

This  term  is  given  in  Miss  Baker’s  Northampton- 
shire Words  and  Phrases.  She  says  of  it  : “ The 
small  purple  orchis,  Orchis  mono,  more  especially, 
but  sometimes  extended  to  all  orchideous  plants.” 
Cf.  also  A Dictionary  of  English  Plant-Names , by 
Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland,  p.  288  (E.D.S.). 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“ Blatherum-skite  ” (6ta  S.  v.  428),  or  more 
correctly  “ Blafcheram-skafce,”  signifies  nonsense  in 
the  Irish  vulgar  idiom,  a word  which  led  to  a 
witticism  by  Mr.  Toler  (afterwards  Lord  Norbury), 
at  a dinner  of  the  Irish  Bar  in  Dublin,  when  Lord 
Redesdale  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. Skating  became  a subject  of  conversation, 
when  his  lordship  remarked  that 
“ in  his  boyhood  all  danger  was  avoided ; for  before 
they  began  to  skate  they  always  put  blown  bladders 
under  their  arms ; and  so,  if  the  ice  happened  to  break, 
they  were  buoyant  and  saved.  ‘Ay,  my  lord,’  said 
Toler,  ‘that ’s  what  we  call  blather  am- skate  in  Ireland.*  ” — 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times, 
Lond.  1827,  vol.  i.  pp.  336-8. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (6th  S. 
v.  487). — In  the  Western  Antiquary,  vol.  I.  p.  126, 
November,  1881,  appears  a description  of  “a  re- 
cently discovered  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 
The  writer  (Mr.  Edward  Capern,  of  Harborne)  thus 
describes  the  picture: — 

“ Sir  Walter  is  dressed  in  a brown  silk  bossed  jerkin* 
of  an  elaborately  wrought  pattern,  and  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  what  looks  like  a green  satin  doublet  beneath 
the  daintiest  of  Elizabethan  lace  ruffs,  and  the  familiar 
rich  red  knightly  scarf  across  his  breast.  It  is  a half- 
figure, painted  life-size,  having  the  well-known  towering 
forehead  and  reddish-brown  hair  fringing  the  long  oval 
countenance.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  of  the  easiest 
kind,  possessing  an  air  of  quiet  dignity,  which  bespeaks 
the  attention  and  tells  the  observer  that  the  picture  he 
is  looking  on  represents  no  ordinary  individual.  There 
is  a noble  melancholy  about  the  soft,  tender  hazel  eyes, 
which  strikes  you  at  once,  while  the  finely  pronounced 
aquiline  nose  and  well-formed  mouth  and  chin  are  indi- 
cative of  love,  loyalty,  pride,  and  mighty  daring.  It  is 
the  face  of  a right  handsome  man,  and  a born  courtier. 
The  work  is  that  of  which  Frederigo  Zucchero,  the  court 


* A dam  in  Eden  ; or,  Nature's  Paradise : the  History 
•/  Plants,  Herbs,  and  Flowers,  1657,  fol. 


Mr.  Capern  in  writing  this  expressed  himself  as 
desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the  history  of 
the  picture,  and  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  com- 
municate further  on  the  matter  to  your  correspon- 
dent, as  well  as  to  receive  any  additional  informa- 
tion obtainable  from  any  other  source.  The  picture 
may  not  be  the  same,  but  the  coincidence  of  the 
query  of  your  correspondent  and  the  note  of  mine 
seemed  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant  my  calling 
attention  to  it.  W.  H.  K.  Wright. 

Editor  of  the  Western  Antiquary t 

Plymouth. 

A Curious  Document  (6th  S.  v.  348).—  This  is 
a satirical  promissory  note,  called  from  its  orna- 
mentation (not  “ Bees  ”)  the  Wasp  Note.  It 
was  issued  by  certain  wags  at  Glasgow  in  1763  to 
ridicule  the  optional  clause  respecting  the  post- 
ponement of  payment  which  was  at  that  time  in- 
serted in  the  notes  of  some  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  example  : — 

“N Dundee,  8th  Aug.  1763,  11.  I,  Robert  Job- 

son,  Cashier  to  George  Dempster,  Esq.  & Compy., 
Bankers  in  Dundee,  in  Virtue  of  Powers  from  them, 
promise  to  pay  to  - — — or  the  Bearer  on  demand  at 
the  Company’s  Office  here  One  Pound  Sterling,  or,  in 
the  Option  of  the  Directors,  One  Pound  and  Sixpence 
Sterling  at  the  end  of  Six  Months,  either  in  Cash  or  in 
Notes  of  the  Royal  Bank  or  Bank  of  Scotland ; and  for 
Ascertaining  the  Demand  and  Option  of  the  Directors, 
the  Accomptant  is  hereby  ordered  to  mark  and  sign  this 
Note  on  the  back  thereof.” 

J,  N.  B.  has  inadvertently  omitted  the  words  “ to 
pay  ” after  “ Promise  ” in  his  copy  of  the  note  with 
the  appropriate  signature  of  McFirnn.  Specimens 
of  an  optional  note  and  of  its  burlesque  imitation 
are  both  rather  rare. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  silver  penny  under 
our  Norman  kings  (the  only  piece  then  coined) 
was  often  broken  in  half,  and  even  into  farthings 
= fourth  things  or  portions,  for  lack  of  small 
change  ; but  it  is  not,  I think,  generally  known 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  such 
was  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  Scotland  that  the 
local  11.  bank-notes  were  divided  into  quarters, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  crown  pieces, 
and  a record  of  the  fact  may  be  worth  preserving 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

13,  Claremont  Terrace,  Exmouth. 

Francis  Rous  (6th  S.  v.  440). — There  is  a life 
of  Francis  Rous  in  Wood’s  A then.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 
col.  147-8,  London,  1691.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Curious  Custom  in  Yorkshire  (6th  S.  v.  408). 
— In  Craven  we  have  a very  similar  case  to  the 
one  mentioned  by  Mr,  Coleman,  of  property 
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beiDg  in  two  parishes  alternately.  From  the 
account  of  the  parish  of  Giggleswick  in  Whitaker’s 
History  of  Craven  (1812  edition)  we  learn  that 
“ of  ten  houses  in  the  village  of  Feizor,  seven  are  always 
in  the  Township  of  Lawkland  and  parish  of  Clapham; 
one  is  always  in  the  parish  of  Giggleswick,  and  the  re- 
maing  two  one  year  within  Clapham  and  the  next  with- 
in Giggleswick.  The  inhabitants  have  seats  in  both 
churches  and  resort  to  them  alternately,  and  pay  corn- 
tithes  to  the  rectors  and  Easter-dues  to  the  vicars  of  the 
two  churches  alternately  also,  but  all  pay  their  assessed 
taxes  to  Stainforth.” 

T.  B. 

Settle. 

“ Forrega  ” (6th  S.  v.  409). — Might  not  the  in- 
termediate form  between  O.F.  forre  (Lat.  fodrum ) 
and  E.  forage  give  the  key  to  forrega  ? The 
description  given  would  certainly  prove  distress- 
ingly appropriate.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Aitzema,  “ Notable  Revolutions,”  &c.  (6th 
S.  v.  428). — A copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  I will  supply 
further  particulars  if  Mr.  Peacock  wishes. 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Robert  Russel,  of  Wardhurst,  Sussex  (6th 
S.  v.  486  ; vi.  16,  34). — The  British  Museum  has 
a copy  of  Russel’s  “Sermon  of  the  Unpardonable 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; or,  The  Sin  unto 
Death,  Heb.  x.  26.  Licensed  according  to  order”; 
stamp  showing  “ Alma  Mater  Oantabrigia.” 
“ Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  J.  Blare  at 
the  Looking-glass  on  London  Bridge,  1692.” 

This  library  also  contains  : — 

“ The  Works  of  Mr.  Robert  Russel.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Seven  Sermons  on  several  Texts  of  Scripture. 
Part  II.  The  Devout  Christian’s  Companion  and  Exer- 
cise in  Devotion  ; containing  prayers  for  every  day  in  a 
week  and  several  Occasions,  for  families  and  Private 
Persons.  Part  III.  A Discourse  on  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
with  Persuasions  and  Encouragements  thereto  and 
directions  how  to  receive  it  Worthily.  To  which  is 
added  Prayers  and  Meditations  before  and  after  the 
receiving  the  Sacrament : Being  a help  to  young  Com- 
municants. Necessary  for  all  families.  London : 
Printed  for  Tho.  Norris  at  the  Looking-glass  on  London 
Bridge.” 

There  are  also  separate  copies  of  the  Seven 
Sermons,  dated  1711,  the  twenty-second  edition, 
printed  for  Norris  ; A Treatise  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament , &c.,  1711,  fourth  edition  ; The  Devout 
Christian's  Daily  Companion  and  Exercise  in 
Devotion,  containing  a Posie  of  Prayers  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Week  The  fourth  edition,  1710, 
Norris. 

The  popularity  of  this  writer  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  number  of  editions,  but  also  from 
the  attempt  on  the  part,  as  I suppose,  of  the 
bookseller  to  place  his  work  on  the  Sacrament 
on  the  same  level  with  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 


on  the  title-page  of  the  early  as  well  as  later 
editions  of  which  is  shown  prominently,  “ necessary 
for  all  families.”  S.  Arnott. 

Turnham  Green. 

I transcribe  the  following  paragraph  from  Alli- 
bone’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  American 
Authors  (1870),  vol.  ii.  p.  1900  : — 

“ Russell,  Robert,  of  Wadhurst,  Sussex,  Seven  Ser- 
mons, on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  Thir- 
teenth edition,  London,  1705;  1782,  18mo.;  1839, 
18mo.;  by  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  1840, 12mo.;  1842, 18mo.” 
Prof.  Mayor  says  that  this  author  is  unknown 
to  Watt ; but  I find  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica 
(1824),  vol.  ii.  p.  822  s.,  a reference  to  R.  Russel 
and  his  sermon  on  the  unpardonable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  G.  Fisher. 

“ Hypnerotomachia,  the  Strife  of  Love  in 
aDreame”  (6th  S.  v.  347,  375,  497).— A folio 
volume  in  the  original  Italian,  with  woodcuts, 
printed  at  Venice,  is  in  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s 
library  at  Longleat.  Also  an  English  translation 
of  it  by  “R.  D.,”  “At  London.  Printed  for 
Simon  Waterson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
in  S.  Paule’s  Church -yard,  at  Cheape-gate,  1592.” 
Small  4to.  with  woodcuts,  bound  in  red  morocco. 
At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is,  “ To  the  thrise 
honourable  and  ever  lyving  vertues  of  Syr  Phillip 
Sydney  Knight ; and  to  the  Right  Honorable  and 
others  whatsoever,  who  living  loved  him,  and 
being  dead  give  him  his  due.”  Then  follows  an 
epistle  dedicatory  “ to  the  Rfc  Hon.  Robert 
Devorax  ” (Devereux),  “ Earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe,” 
&c.  J.  E.  Jackson. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

Silhouettes,  or  Black  Profile  Portraits 
(6th  S.  v.  308,  393,  458).— In  addition  to  the 
different  styles  of  black  profile  portraits  described 
by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  I beg  to  inform  that  gentle- 
man and  others  of  your  readers  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  subject  that  I have  three  such 
portraits  in  black  on  a white  substance,  which 
appears  to  be  plaster  of  Paris.  They  are  under 
glass  and  in  the  original  frames.  The  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  a pure  white,  and  with- 
out the  least  discoloration  from  age.  They  are 
artistically  executed,  the  hair  and  parts  of  the 
dress  blending  into  the  white  ground.  They  were 
done  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  a maternal 
great-uncle  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Thomason,  who 
itinerated  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  did  many  such  portraits  in  those 
counties.  One  of  those  I have  is  of  John  Wesley, 
and,  as  the  artist  was  one  of  his  early  followers,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  was  taken  from  life ; 
the  other  two  are  also  male  portraits,  and  appear, 
from  the  style  of  dress,  to  be  gentlemen  in  the 
fashionable  costume  of  the  period.  Numbers  of 
silhouettes  were  done  in  Derby  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  also  in  other  parts  of  England,  by  a 
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Derby  man  of  the  name  of  Edward  Foster,  who 
died  in  1864,  or  the  following  year.  I knew  him 
well,  and  in  December,  1863,  had  a long  conversa- 
tion with  him  in  his  own  house  in  Derby,  he  being 
then  in  the  102nd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  quite 
active  and  moreover  a respectable  and  intelligent 
old  man.  He  had  been  married  several  times,  and 
at  the  time  I speak  of  he  had  a wife  much  younger 
than  himself,  and  a daughter,  of  whom  she  was  the 
mother,  eleven  years  of  age.  He  had  had  children 
by  former  marriages,  but  they  were  all  dead,  and 
he  told  me  that  if  his  eldest  child,  a daughter,  were 
then  alive  she  would  have  been  seventy-nine,  or 
sixty-eight  years  older  than  her  youngest  sister  ! 
Foster’s  memory  was  still  good,  and,  as  sailors 
say,  he  was  a good  hand  at  “ spinning  a yarn,”  and 
in  doing  so  appeared  at  times  to  draw  somewhat 
on  his  imagination.  From  this  propensity  some 
doubted  his  great  age.  I,  however,  believe  he  was 
as  old  as  he  stated  himself  to  be,  as  one  of  our  old 
aldermen  once  told  me  that  his  mother,  who  died 
March,  1846,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  used  to 
say  she  and  Foster  were  children  at  the  same  time, 
but  that  she  was  his  senior  by  a year  or  two.  Had 
she  been  living  in  1863  she  would  have  been  105. 
I have  a photographic  group  of  Foster  and  his 
little  daughter,  taken  after  he  had  completed  his 
hundredth  year.  There  are  many  of  his  black 
profiles  and  other  portraits  in  this  town. 

John  Haslem. 

Derby. 

Kangaroo  (6th  S.  v.  326,  496). — The  story  as 
told  is  certainly  not  correct.  I have  no  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Australia,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  what  word  in  their  language 
signified  “I  do  not  know.”  Capt.  Cook  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  finding  of  this  remarkable 
animal  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  1773, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  560-586: — 

“ Friday,  22nd  June,  1700.— The  people  sent  saw  an 
animal  as  large  as  a greyhound,  of  a slender  make,  a 
mouse  colour,  and  extremely  swift. 

“ Sunday,  the  24th. — I saw  myself  one  of  the  animals 
which  had  been  so  often  described;  it  was  of  a light 
mouse  colour,  and  in  size  and  shape  very  much  resem- 
bling a greyhound  ; it  had  a long  tail  also,  which  it  carried 
like  a greyhound,  and  I should  have  taken  it  for  a wild 
dog  if  instead  of  running  it  had  not  leapt  like  a hare  or 

deer Mr.  Banks  had  also  an  imperfect  view  of  this 

animal,  and  was  of  opinion  that  its  species  was  hitherto 
unknown. 

“Friday,  the  6th  July,  Mr.  Banks  with  Lieut.  Gore 
went  to  examine  the  country,  and  kill  some  of  the 
animals  which  had  been  so  often  seen  at  a distance. 

“Sunday,  the  8tb,  they  saw  four  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  two  of  which  Mr.  Banks’s  greyhound  fairly  chased, 
but  they  threw  him  out  at  a great  distance  ; this  animal 
was  observed  not  to  run  upon  four  legs,  but  to  bound  or 
hop  forward  upon  two,  like  the  Jerboa  or  Mus  Jaculus. 

“Saturday,  the  14th,  Mr.  Gore  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  one  of  the  animals  which  had  been  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  our  speculation it  was  a young  one,  and  weighed 

38  pounds This  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  Kan- 


guroo. The  next  day  our  Kanguroo  was  dressed  for 
dinner  and  proved  most  excellent  meat.” 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  Capt.  Cook  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  natives  employed  the  in- 
terpreter Tupia,  and  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  most  improbable  that  any  native  would  not 
know  the  name  of  an  animal — we  may  almost  say 
the  animal — of  the  country,  so  on  the  other  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  Tupia  would  have  misunder- 
stood the  native  and  made  the  blunder  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  name  of  the  animal,  which, 
I believe,  was  first  brought  alive  to  England  in 
1793  by  Governor  Philips,  it  appears  then  to  have 
been  called  gamgarou ; a brief  notice  under  this 
name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  531  and  587.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  great  kanguroo,  but  only  the 
small  kanguroo  or  kanguroo  rat,  the  native  name 
of  which  was  potoroo.  Edward  Solly. 

Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472). — 
Permit  me  to  say  that  the  pronunciation  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  as  given  by  Mr.  Sawyer  is  quite  correct. 
The  x is  mute  there,  as  also  in  Aix-les-Bains, 
probably  because  it  is  always  necessarily  followed 
by  a consonant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sounded 
in  Aix,  the  town  of  Provence,  which  is  pronounced 
almost  as  the  English  word  ace.  Some  French 
names  make  very  good  English  words,  but  others, 
as  the  above,  are  so  different  in  construction  from 
anything  in  our  language  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Anglicize  them,  and  we  must  pronounce  them  as 
they  are  pronounced  in  French.  With  regard  to 
foreign  place-names  in  general,  I think  it  will 
be  found  that  most  of  our  English  equivalents 
have  been  taken  from  the  French.  Cologne, 
Cleves,  Brunswick,  Treves,  Deuxponts,  Mayence, 
Hesse,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Munich,  the  prefix 
Saxe,  Prague,  Bale,  Lucerne,  Grisons,  Coire,  Turin, 
Milan,  Florence,  Borne,  Naples,  Syracuse,  and 
Constantinople  are  all  French  ; while  Frankfort, 
Spires,  Batisbon,  Venice,  Piedmont,  and  Lisbon 
are  no  doubt  adaptations  of  Francfort,  Spire,  Batis- 
bonne,  Venise,  Pi^mont,  and  Lisbonne,  and  we  have 
Hanover,  perhaps  rather  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  French  Hanovre  than  direct  from  the  Ger- 
man Hannover.  Sienna  and  Loretto  are  a strange 
mixture  of  the  French  Sienne  and  Lorette  and 
the  Italian  Siena  and  Loreto.  As  to  the  names  of 
places  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eng- 
lish designations  for  some  of  the  old  provinces — 
Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Burgundy,  Gas- 
cony, and  Dauphiny — I know  of  but  three  places, 
viz.,  Dunkirk,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  which  we 
spell  differently  from  the  French,  and,  in  addition, 
only  Paris,  Calais,  Bheims,  and  Douai  or  Douay 
which  are  ever  pronounced  in  an  English  way. 
But  the  English  version  of  Douai,  with  its  first 
syllable  as  that  in  dower,  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
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ugly  and  vulgar.  Some  of  our  foreign  place- 
names  are  Italian.  Austria,  Stiria  or  Styria, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  Vienna,  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  Russia  are  Italian  or 
mediaeval  Latin— some  of  them  are  pure  Italian, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Lombard  merchants  who  were  so  influential  at 
one  time  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  Italian 
places,  though  we  use  French  names  for  most  of 
the  chief  cities,  we  follow  the  Latin  rather  than 
the  Italian  in  certain  others,  as  Genoa,  Mantua, 
and  Padua  (or  Patavia).  Leghorn  is  a singular 
corruption  of  our  own,  but  is  not  more  singular 
than  Venedig  and  Mailand,  the  German  for 
Venice  and  Milan.  C.  W.  S. 

Charles  Buller  (6th  S.  v.  288,  414,  477). — 
On  reference  to  Haydn’s  Dates , p.  581,  fourteenth 
edition,  G.  F.  R.  B.  will  find  a list  of  the  names 
of  the  “Russell  Administration,”  1846-51.  Charles 
Buller’s  name  is  absent,  therefore  the  statement 
on  the  subject  in  the  Annual  Register , 1847,  is 
incorrect.  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  v. 
369).— 

“ Behind  the  dim  unknown,”  &c. 

J.  Russell  Lowell  (present  United  States  Minister  to 
England),  The  Present  Crisis.  T.  H.  Smith. 


^HtecrllaneoujS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index.  Edited  by  Eev.  R.  Morris, 
LL.D.  Part  I.  a.d.  1150-1800.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press.) 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 
(Same  publishers.) 

These  two  books  appear  most  appropriately  together, 
each  being  to  a great  extent  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Dr.  Morris’s  volume  of  Specimens  has  long  been 
looked  for,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  has 
long  been  in  type.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increasing 
demands  on  his  time,  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged 
to  hand  over  the  preparation  of  the  Introduction  and 
of  a part  of  the  Glossary  to  Prof.  Skeat.  Glad  as  we 
should  have  been  if  Dr.  Morris  had  been  able  to 
complete  the  work  which  he  had  so  far  advanced,  and 
greatly  as  we  must  regret  that  he  has,  to  a certain 
extent,  deserted  the  study  of  our  native  language  for 
that  of  another,  even  though  the  latter  is  one  most 
interesting  and  valuable,  yet  our  regret  is  considerably 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  completion  of  the 
present  volume  fallen  into  any  less  competent  hands  than 
those  of  Prof.  Skeat.  The  volume,  which  though  the 
last  published  is  the  first  of  the  Clarendon  Press  “ Series 
of  English  Specimens,”  contains  nineteen  pieces  culled 
from  writings  ranging  in  date  from  1150  to  1300  a.d. 
Prof.  Skeat  justly  calls  attention  to  the  great  difficulty 
under  which  Dr.  Morris  laboured  in  the  compilation  of 
the  work  : — “ He  had,  in  fact,  to  edit  his  texts  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  before  he  could  satisfactorily 
make  extracts  from  them.”  The  extracts  could  not 
have  been  better  chosen  for  the  purpose  which  Dr. 
Morris  had  in  view — “to  render  the  study  of  Early 
English  more  easy  for  those  who  have  not  the  means  or 


the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  books  containing  the 
complete  texts.”  They  are  admirably  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  our  language  at  its  most  import- 
ant period — when  the  old  English  was  passing  into  the 
middle  English.  The  glossary  is  so  full  that  it  almost 
deserves  the  name  of  a concordance  rather  than  that  of 
a glossary,  while  the  notes  are  just  sufficiently  full  to 
give  the  student  enough,  but  not  too  much,  help.  Prof. 
Skeat’s  share  of  the  work  has  been  far  from  mere  re- 
vision, for  he  has  to  a great  extent  recast  the  original 
introduction  to  the  volume  of  Specimens  issued  in  1872, 
and  has  further  contributed  a valuable  section  on  metre, 
besides  other  minor  improvements  and  additions.  The 
series,  which  is  now  complete,  gives  specimens  from 
sixty-six  different  works,  ranging  in  date  from  1150  to 
1579  A.D.,  and  no  more  valuable  work  for  the  student  of 
our  language  has  ever  appeared. 

Mr.  Sweet’s  name  is  of  itself  a sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  value  of  his  new  work.  Only  those  who  have  had 
to  do  with  the  teaching  of  our  language  in  its  earliest 
stages  know  how  greatly  a volume  like  this  Primer  has 
been  needed.  There  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  that 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  English  language  which  ha® 
so  long  been  a disgrace  to  our  schools.  Those  who  now 
apply  themselves  to  that  study  can  have  little  idea  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  few  who  took  up  the 
subject  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago  laboured.  Now  a 
student  has  ready  at  hand  books  written  by  men  who 
have  for  years  devoted  themselves  to  the  work,  and 
who  found  their  opinions  and  statements  not  on  guess- 
work, but  on  a close  and  scientific  study  of  the  language. 
The  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  and  other 
societies  have,  of  course,  largely  contributed  to  this 
result,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  their  efforts  are 
not  more  warmly  supported.  In  Mr.  Sweet’s  Primer , 
his  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  the  three  volumes  of 
Specimens  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  and  Prof.  Skeat,  the 
student  has  a course  such  as  twenty  years  ago  would  not 
have  been  deemed  possible. 

Lacordaire : a Biographical  Sketch . By  H.  Sydney 

Lear.  (Rivingtons.) 

The  character  and  career  of  Lacordaire  are  full  of 
interest,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a bio- 
grapher who,  without  being  an  undiscriminating  wor- 
shipper, is  yet  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  The  religious* 
training  that  Lacordaire  received  as  a child  from  his 
widowed  mother  was  early  effaced  by  the  scepticism  to* 
which  he  succumbed  as  a schoolboy  in  the  Lycee  and  the 
Ecole  de  Droit  at  Dijon.  In  1822,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  an  avowed  atheist  when  he  arrived  in  Paris 
to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  Bar.  In  the  vast  desert  of 
the  capital  his  craving  for  friendship  remained  unsatis- 
fied, and  the  void  within  his  own  mind,  empty  of  God  or 
creed,  made  his  solitude  more  intense.  An  existence  in 
which  ambition  of  professional  success  was  the  sole- 
elevating  principle  could  not  long  content  his  eager 
temperament;  his  early  training,  the  effect  of  which 
had  been  rather  starved  than  uprootod,  reasserted  its 
influence,  and  in  1824  he  entered  St.  Sulpice  as  a student 
for  the  priesthood.  In  his  subsequent  career  certain 
periods  stand  out  as  landmarks.  In  1830  his  eager 
liberalism  led  him  into  acquaintance  with  De  la  Mennais, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Avenir.  Later 
on  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sever  his  connexion 
with  both,  but  the  boldness  and  candour  with  which  he 
withdrew  his  opinions  turned  his  retractation  into  a 
moral  victory.  In  1835  he  began  his  conferences  in 
Notre  Dame.  His  eloquence  was  almost  inspiration, 
and  his  voice,  his  demeanour,  and  his  delivery  combined 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  vast  crowds  of  young  men 
who  flocked  to  hear  him  which  was  unparalleled  since 
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the  days  of  Bossuet.  Three  years  later  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  reviving  the  Dominican  order  in  France,  and  a 
peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  this,  the  most  famous 
portion  of  his  life’s  work,  by  the  recent  expulsion  of 
religious  bodies  from  France.  From  1843  to  1851,  in 
his  white  Dominican  habit,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  influence  which  he  there  acquired 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  revolution  of  1848, 
when  the  surprising  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  Lacor- 
daire,  the  Dominican  monk,  after  being  put  forward  as 
a candidate  for  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by 
seven  constituencies,  taking  his  seat  in  bis  monastic 
habit  as  the  representative  of  Marseilles.  But  political 
life  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  abandoned  his  seat 
for  the  more  congenial  tasks  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
his  order,  organizing  schemes  of  education,  and  super- 
intending his  own  College  of  Soreze,  where  he  died  in 
1861.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  Lacor- 
daire,  a man  who  was  an  example  of  Christian  virtues 
practised  in  the  midst  of  difficulty,  who  was  a stranger 
to  any  personal  or  sordid  motives,  and  whose  life  was 
actuated  throughout  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  aims. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a more  wholesome  book  than 
this  sympathetic  and  gracefully  written  sketch,  in  which 
the  details  of  Lacordaire’s  outer  and  inner  life  are  vividly 
portrayed. 

Sir  C.  Wren,  his  Family  and  his  Times.  By  Lucy 
Phillimore.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.) 

The  only  authorities  for  the  life  of  Wren  are  the  elder 
Elmes’s  discursive  and  conspicuously  erroneous  books. 
Miss  Phillimore  has  compiled  from  many  sources, 
including  an  heirloom  copy  of  the  Parentalia,  a new 
biography,  which,  although  by  no  means  devoid  of  errors, 
is  far  superior  to  the  compilations  of  her  forerunner. 
She  has  put  her  materials  in  tolerable  order,  and  her 
dates  stand  inquiry  with  unusual  good  fortune.  She  has 
added  much  to  Elmes’s  collections,  and,  although  her 
knowledge  of  architecture  is  not  great,  enthusiasm  has 
enabled  her  to  make  a book  fit  to  serve  until  some  better 
qualified  writer  shall  take  up  a subject  which  is  attrac- 
tive to  moralists,  hero  worshippers,  historians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  architects.  Miss  Phillimore 
has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  all  the  well-known 
sources  of  information.  The  chief  defect  of  her  book 
is  an  immeasurable  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
time  of  Wren’s  uncle,  the  so-called  “ Magpie  ” Bishop  of 
Norwich,  Hereford,  Ely,  Laud’s  instrument,  to  whose 
doings  a very  large  portion  of  her  text  is  devoted.  Not 
only  the  Puritans,  but  all  men  who  did  not  obey  the 
behests  of  Laud,  are  labelled  at  every  turn  as  “ schis- 
matics,” a “ yelling  mob,”  a “ violent  mob,”  “mob  of 
sectaries.”  Poor  Prynne,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pillory— had  been  “ fined,  branded,  and  imprisoned  ” in 
Carnarvon  Castle,  Lancaster  Castle,  and  Mont  Orgueil 
(his  ears  had  been  cut  off  before),  is  too  rashly  called  “ a 
deadly  and  utterly  unscrupulous  enemy  ” of  the  Laudian 
prelates,  and  is  accused  of  having  suborned  perjured 
witnesses  and  tampered  with  Laud’s  papers  seized  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ! From  her  remarks  on  this  large 
subject  it  is  evident  that  Miss  Phillimore’s  studies  are 
rather  one-sided,  and  that  her  prejudices  are  somewhat 
strong.  She  has  fallen  into  a strange  error  in  saying 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  buried  in  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street.  Of  course  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  a grave  which,  according  to  the  London  Gatetie  of 
the  time,  “had  been  previously  refused  to  the  various 
noblemen  who  had  applied  for  it.”  It  was  our  own 
good  fortune  to  persuade  the  late  Dean  Stanley  to  have 
the  original  gravestone,  with  its  simple  inscription,  re- 
stored to  the  place  whence  years  ago  it  had  been  ruth- 
lessly torn. 


Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  King - I 

dom,  held  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  5,  6,  7,  1880.  Edited  by 

E.  C.  Thomas  and  C.  Welch.  (Chiswick  Press.)  j 
We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  delay  in  the  ! 
notice  of  this  really  valuable  volume,  the  contents  of  ; 
which  bear  ample  witness  to  the  great  interest  felt  in 
all  matters  connected  with  libraries  and  books  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  papers  here  printed 
include  full  and  interesting  accounts  of  the  libraries  and  j 
librarians  of  Scotland,  and  in  addition  we  have  Dr.  | 
Small’s  address,  besides  contributions  ranging  from  ji 
accounts  of  Assyrian  libraries  (Leonard  A.  Wheatley), 
the  great  libraries  of  Scandinavia  (Gilbert  Goudie),  to 
more  technical  articles,  such  as  shelf-notation  (James 
Marshall),  clearing  of  duplicates  (Cornelius  Walford), 
&c.  Further,  the  volume  is  enriched  with  a print  from 
one  of  the  stereotype  plates  used  by  W.  Ged,  the  inventor 
of  stereotyping,  in  his  edition  of  Sallust,  Edinburgh, 
1739,  that  being  the  first  work  printed  from  stereotype 
plates,  and  the  original  plate  being  now  preserved  in  J 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  cataloguing  rules,  and  j 
short  articles  on  such  varied  subjects  as  copyright,  | 
buckram,  early  printing  in  Scotland,  &c.,  complete  the 
volume,  which  is  supplied  with  a most  elaborate  index  ! 
by  Mr.  C.  Welch.  Altogether,  the  book  will  be  found  j 
not  only  valuable  to  the  librarian  but  also  interesting 
to  the  non-professional  reader,  from  the  amount  of 
general  information  contained  in  it.  The  printing,  | 
paper,  and  general  “ get  up  ” are  admirable. 

To  those  who,  in  respect  of  family  devotions,  prefer  to 
make  use  of  a selection  from  the  prayers  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  can  strongly  recommend 
Family  Prayers,  selected  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  Charles  E.  Pollock  (Murray). 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnbnschein  & Co.  have  issued,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  a new 
edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Crofton  Croker’s  Fairy  Legends 
and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

A new  volume  of  the  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  Vincent, 
the  Librarian,  is  now  ready;  it  includes  the  most  im- 
portant works  published  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  placed  under  their  respective  heads,  accompanied 
by  a synopsis  and  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 


£ottre£  to  Cflrregpnutautif. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Wm.  Freelove. — Were  not  the  lines  written  of  Good- 
enough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who,  as  junior  bishop,  had  to  J 
preach  before  the  House  of  Lords  1 

G.  H.  J.  (‘‘Fanam”). — A money  of  account  used 
formerly  in  Madras,  worth  about  1 \d.  As  a Ceylonese  j 
coin  it  is  worth  about  \\d. 

Col.  A.  F.  (Edinburgh). — It  will  be  attended  to. 

M.  A.  Stie.— James  Shirley  did  write  the  play. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20,  | 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 1 
munications  which,  for  any  reason, we  do  not  print;  and  ji 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


-6th  s.  VI.  July  22,  ’82.] 
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A SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ANONYMOUS  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS  TO  JAMES  II.  AND  HIS 
QUEEN  ABOUT  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

{Concluded  from  p.  23.) 

A Copie  of  Another  Letter  sent  to  his  Majesty, 

Feby  14th  1686. 

May  it  please  your  Majestie, — I know  a Prince  of  your 
Ma'^9  great  experience  & the  effect  of  it,  yr  great  stock 
■of  wisdom  may  with  as  much  reason  laugh  at  my  write- 
ing  to  you  of  state  affayrs  as  Alexander  the  Great  did 
at  the  dictats  of  Diogenes.  Yet  if  you  can  spare  time 
from  the  great  hurry  you  are  in  to  read  this  Letter  you 
wil  I hope  conclude  it  comes  from  a sincere  friend  to 
your  interest  I am  sure  it  do’s  from  a true  Lover  of  your 
person.  The  last  I sent  you  by  the  same  hand  that 
delivers  this  was  dated  the  23  of  Octob  last  and  I Con- 
fess I was  not  soe  much  pleasd  at  the  writeing  of  it  as 
the  next  day  with  fr  Marshes  sermon  against  trimming, 
that  jump’d  as  patly  with  most  of  what  I offerd  as  if  he 
and  I compard  notes  I thank  God  your  friends  have 
reason  npw  to  be  pleasd  with  the  advances  you  make 
but  of  opinion  that  tho’  you  performd  more  in  two  than 
another  Monarch  woud  in  ten  years  there  is  nothing  yet 
don  that  might  not  have  bin  executed  sooner  with  less 
noyse  and  danger  after  the  suppression  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, for  your  Enemies  were  then  so  Cow’d  by  the 
unexpected  good  success  of  your  small  armie  and  the 
-cutting  off  the  head  of  that  rebellion  that  you  might 
have  don  what  you  pleasd  with  your  parleament  for  the 
good  of  Catholics  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  pro- 


pagating your  religion  & all  woud  have  provd  but  what 
your  first  goeing  publicly  to  Mass  did,  Nine  Days 
wonder,  but  the  case  is  alterd  since  to  that  degree  that 
many  your  then  declar’d  friends  are  now  becom  your 
Enemies  in  so  much  that  there  are  as  many  if  not  more 
Cabals  now  on  foot  against  you  than  were  in  the  exclude- 
ing  days,  for  the  promis  you  gave  them  of  maintaining 
Heresie  and  their  believing  you  irresolut  for  not  pushing 
on  your  Designs  with  that  speed  and  vigor  they  expected 
has  putt  them  upon  fortifieing  themselves  against  Poperie, 
and  given  them  hopes  of  breaking  all  your  Measurs  to 
pieces ; They  all  see  you  resolve  to  make  all  the  sayle 
you  can  (as  they  tearm  it)  towards  Rome  but  their  Com- 
fort is  that  they  have  more  than  one  Bronkard  about 
you  that  are  for  slacking  the  sayles  for  gaining  time  ; 
nay  tis  feard  (and  I pray  God  it  may  be  without  ground) 
that  there  are  some  near  you  that  feign  themselves  of 
your  party,  that  under  that  Colour  they  might  like 
Angels  of  light  the  more  easilie  impose  upon  you.  You 
are  no  doubt  clear  sighted  enuff  to  discern  friends  & 
foes,  but  withall  of  an  extream  merciful  good  naturd 
race  & credulity  which  is  an  errour  rather  than  a vice 
is  an  inseparable  companion  of  good  Nature,  therefore  it 
imports  you  to  overcom  in  som  cases  your  innat  clemency 
& to  be  diffident  of  your  self  least  you  be  deceavd  with 
dissimulation  and  appearances  nowhere  so  much  prac- 
tis’d as  at  Court  the  proper  sphere  of  artifice ; & that 
you  may  know  who  is  for  you  & who  against  you  get  all 
great  Men  that  pretend  to  be  of  your  religion  to  make 
public  abjuration  of  their  heresie  that  their  trimming 
may  not  prove  fatal  to  you.  you  need  not  be  told  that 
one  enemie  within  is  more  dangerous  than  many  with- 
out a garrison ; Let  not  your  Courtiers  run  with  the 
hounds  and  hold  with  the  hair.  When  they  abjure 
publicly  they  loos  themselves  with  their  party  til  which 
you  canot  reckon  them  as  friendly  & real  Converts ; I 
know  that  men  of  more  pollicy  than  religion  & that  will 
choos  to  run  with  any  tide  to  keep  themselves  from  sink- 
ing may  be  apt  to  alleage  yl  more  service  can  be  don 
you  in  & out  of  parleament  by  Papists  in  masquerade 
than  bare  faced  ones  and  that  twere  unreasonable  to 
expect  their  hazarding  their  Lives  & Estates  while 
they  may  without  that  risque  be  full  as  if  not  more 
serviceable.  To  which  plausible  reasoning  it  may  be 
answerd  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shoud  show 
more  tenderness  to  pretended  than  real  Catholics  that 
venture  accepting  imployments  contrary  to  the  (pre- 
tended) Law.  And  that  no  man  is  fitt  to  be  your  Ser- 
vant especialy  upon  your  now  great  occasion  that  does 
not  serve  God  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  no 
man  can  be  truely  sayd  to  do  that  out  of  a mean  servile 
fear  and  for  worldly  ends  denies  him  before  men ; If 
men  of  estates  wil  not  openly  embarque  with  you  for 
carrying  on  your  great  work  and  in  order  thereunto 
give  what  must  infinitly  contribut  to  it.  good  Example  ; 
In  the  name  of  God  shew  them  that  you  can  rayse  men 
for  your  purpose,  pitch  upon  persons  without  Estates 
but  of  known  honesty  & wisdom  And  (that  without 
wch  these  two  qualities  can  be  of  no  importance)  Courage, 
gifts  not  always  intayld  upon  Estates  & titles ; make 
Creatures  of  your  own  that  wil  doe  your  bidding  cheer- 
fully, whose  gratitude  as  well  as  good  Conscience  will 
engage  them  to  be  faythfull  to  your  interest,  be  as  your 
relation  the  French  King  is  the  immediat  & sole  dis- 
penser of  your  favours  that  none  of  your  subjects  may 
have  reason  to  say  what  was  sayd  to  your  royal  father 
by  my  Ld  Holland  who  upon  his  being  tax’d  with  in- 
gratitude towards  his  King,  confidently  averr’d  he  cud 
not  wel  be  call’d  ungratefull.  in  as  much  as  he  wa3 
wholy  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  not  to  his 
Matie  for  all  ye  favors  conferrd  upon  him.  I am  credibly 
inform’d  that  notwithstanding  yr  declard  resolves  to 
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the  contrary  your  graces  are  at  this  very  instant  ex- 
pos’d to  sale  not  directly  by  your  favorits  but  by  their 
friends  or  brokers,  that  have  power  wtl*  them  and 
for  a spill  to  themselves  putt  them  upon  recomend- 
ing to  your  choyce  men  of  good  fame  and  som  of  ’em 
Catholics  for  civil  employs  especialy  in  your  re- 
venue which  shud  prevayle  with  you  to  make  and 
declare  a rule  upon  the  new  intended  changes  to  pre- 
vent remedies  as  bad  as  diseases,  that  who  ever  is  dis- 
cover’d to  com  to  any  place  for  a bribe  shall  be  not  onely 
turnd  out  but  for  ever  incapacitated  to  bear  any  office 
under  you ; since  that  of  selling,  misplaceing  out  of  favor 
or  affection  or  conferring  the  Kings  graces  upon  men  of 
great  Estates  k little  meritt  (who  if  once  in  favour  make 
it  their  work  to  exclude  men  of  parts  from  shareing  in 
the  governm1  for  fear  of  being  eclypsd  by  them)  is  the 
greatest  bane  of  Monarchy  and  that  which  has  brought 
shame  to  its  now  low  condition  as  the  contrary  practice 
has  wrought  contrary  effects  in  France ; of  which  I canot 
think  without  observeing  to  your  Ma,ie  the  admittance 
of  any  men  for  mony  into  your  Troops  of  guards  proves 
of  very  ill  consequence  for  a bankrupt  marchant  a 
virulent  French  Hugonet,  a valet  de  chambre  or  any 
little  broken  tradesman  that  can  but  advance  sixty  pds 
gets  in  to  be  a life  guard  man,  which  makes  that  a scandal 
now  that  was  formerly  counted  k courted  as  an  honour  ; 
The  Guards  ought  be  a Nursery  where  none  shud  be 
planted  but  known  honest  gentlemen  and  the  sons  of 
persons  of  qualitie  that  might  grow  up  improve  & be 
there  ripend  & fitted  for  military  employs  but  many  that 
woud  otherwise  reckon  it  a great  honour  to  guard  their 
Princes  person  do  not  covet  being  rankd  with  a company 
of  scandalous  obscure  fellows,  for  instance  I was  wel 
assurd  by  an  honest  man  eighteen  months  agoe  that 
there  was  after  the  late  rebellion  one  receivd  into  the 
Duke  of  Northumberlands  troop  that  was  formerly  one 
of  Doctor  Oateses  squires  of  the  body.  But  the  fellow 
being  known  by  his  phisiognomy  not  by  his  name  I got 
the  informer  to  come  with  me  three  severall  days  when 
the  guard  were  amounting  to  show  me  him.  but  the  life 
guard  man  not  appearing  & the  other  being  calld  into 
the  Country  I miss’d  of  the  intended  discovery.  To  remedy 
which  ’twere  adviseable  to  issue  out  orders  to  have  a 
strict  scrutiny  made  into  the  pedigree  Lives  Conversa- 
tions k dispositions  of  those  already  in  and  hereafter  to 
be  taken  into  the  guards.  And  as  to  the  rest  of  your 
army  many  of  your  officers  & corrupt  Muster  Masters 
cheat  you  notoriously  by  fals  musters  & that  you  may  be 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  please  to  ask  Major  Clifford 
and  Leutenant  Burk  whether  most  of  the  Troops  in  my 
Lord  Cornberys  regiment  be  not  short  of  their  number. 

Sr  Most  of  your  protestant  officers  love  your  mony  but 
not  your  service  They  serve  you  contre  cceur  and  hate 
those  that  serve  you  zealously  as  Cap"  OConor  is  hated 
and  envyd  by  most  of  the  Capns  and  under  officers  in 
Lord  Peterborows  regiment  for  noe  other  reason  than 
his  haveing  made  up  the  two  best  troops  in  it  and  brought 
in  som  40  Catholics;  you  want  many  such  officers  in  Eng- 
land which  makes  men  of  Judgem1  wonder  at  your  send- 
ing any  English  Catholics  into  Ireland  in  any  station 
except  Ministers  of  Justice  to  prevent  the  Cromwellians 
charging  the  Irish  with  being  Judges  & parties,  since 
Capable  Catholics  are  far  more  necessary  in  England 
where  they  are  secure  than  in  that  Catholic  Country 
that  has  enow  to  spare,  yet  Leu1  Colonell  Dorington  is 
very  much  belovd  Sc  esteem’d  by  all  the  Natives  there 
because  they  perceive  he  does  his  Masters  busines  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence  Sc  affection,  whereas  the 
Irish  officers  & Soldiers  in  England  are  by  the  Natives  here 
detested  k look’d  on  as  soe  many  Eye  sores,  spies  & checks 
upon  the  severall  companies  k troops  where  they  serve, 
the  generalitie  of  the  people  here  being  as  avers  to  as  they 


there  are  fond  of  the  greatness  of  their  Monarch  which 
different  inclinations  proceed  from  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciples, for  nothing  aws  men  more  than  the  fear  of  God  & 
where  that  fayles  tis  necessarie  to  suply  it  with  that  of  ye 
prince  who  is  no  longer  lovd  nor  obeyd  than  he  is  feard,but 
when  it  is  in  his  power  to  range  men  of  rebellious  prin- 
ciples & dispositions  to  their  duty  by  force  & if  the  forces- 
be  made  up  of  men  disunited  from  their  King  in  Religion, 
they  are  in  case  of  rebellion  raysd  by  Men  of  their  own 
persuasion  led  to  the  suppression  of  it  forcibly  like  Doggs- 
that  are  beaten  to  make  them  hunt,  against  the  graine,- 
that  never  pursue  the  game  heartily  wittnes  the  militia 
in  the  West  and  a great  part  of  the  Irish  Armie  that 
upon  my  Lord  Tyrconnells  intended  expedition  against 
Argile  were  driven  to  their  duty  like  so  many  boares  to 
the  stakes  ; sufficient  reason  for  your  Matie  to  make  as 
many  Catholic  head  officers  as  you  can.  that  may  be 
allowd  & injoynd  to  maintain  learned  & zealous  Chaplains 
to  preach  Controversie  to  the  respective  Regiments  to- 
let  them  see  that  Popery  is  not  so  frightful  a bugbear  as- 
it  is  painted  which  may  by  degrees  convert  the  gros  of 
your  armie  that  is  for  the  most  part  composd  of  the- 
dreggs  of  the  people  that  have  little  Religion  in  the 
most  Catholic  Country  much  less  in  England,  where  they 
have  none  but  their  groundles  prejudice  k aversion  to 
Popery  which  is  now  made  the  standard  of  their  Pro- 
fession all  the  Kingdom  over.  Besides  your  Ma,ie  shud 
loos  no  time  in  sending  for  the  Regiment  of  Guards  im 
Dublin  & som  of  the  best  squadrons  of  your  Irish  Armie- 
to  be  exchangd  for  some  Protestant  Troops  to  be  sent 
hence  into  that  Catholic  Country  which  method  canot 
but  contribut  very  much  to  the  good  success  of  your 
affayrs  for  the  Irish  squadrons  that  com  hither  wil  awe 
the  malcontents  that  want  noe  incentive  to  a Rebellion,- 
but  a head,  that  the  conversation  of  Catholics  with  Pro- 
testants will  remove  much  of  that  prejudice  that  is  the- 
main  obstacle  to  their  Conversion.  Sr  you  have  a greater 
standing  Armie  than  any  of  your  predecessors  ever  had 
which  shud  encourage  you  to  go  tliorow  stitch  with 
that  glorious  work  that  is  reserv’d  for  your  performance ; 
Harry  the  8th  did  great  matters  when  he  had  his  dagger 
k beef-eaters,  and  your  doing  far  greater  depends- 
under  God  of  your  will  for  as  my  Lord  Hallyfax  sayd 
talking  of  wl  yr  royall  brother  might  do,  Le  Roy  n’a 
qu’a  vouloir,  which  putts  me  in  mind  of  what  Sr  William 
Pettie  sayd  in  your  reign  that  we  had  a Monarch  but 
knew  not  how  much  a Monarch  he  was  pleas’d  to  be. 

Sr  all  your  well  meaning  .subjects  acknowledge  you 
ever  were  a nice  observer  of  the  Law  without  violating 
or  stretching  of  which  you  may  perform  what  you  pro- 
missd  in  your  first  speech  to  your  parleament,  Carry  the 
nations  glory  as  far  as  (nay  by  infinit  distances  farther) 
than  any  of  your  predecessors  ever  did,  for  the  most 
virulent  of  your  Enemies  agreed  in  the  worst  times 
that  there  never  was  born  a Prince  fitter  to  Govern  this 
headstrong  & mutinous  generation  of  people  But 
that  you  may  not  inflame  their  now  predispossitions  to  a 
Rebellion  do  not  meet  them  in  Parleam1  till  you  are 
sure  of  your  Army  and  of  what  depends  thereon  their 
complyance  ; Pray  Sr  consider  that  hitherto  when  ever 
an  English  Parleament  began  to  play  tricks  they  might 
have  grown  worse  but  never  better.  Tis  hopd  you  may 
with  Gods  grace  live  to  reform  that  & all  other  un- 
reasonable Customs,  Since  our  Parleaments  are  much  of 
the  nature  of  a Bully  insolent  when  they  have  to  do 
with  an  easie  irresolut  Prince  but  very  Calm  when  they 
know  their  man,  k their  apprehending  you  woud  prove 
their  match  made  them  bend  so  violently  against  you 
when  one  of  them  declard  that  he  was  for  haveing  y° 
Lyon  (Supposd  in  the  Lobby)  tyd  before  he  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  house,  they  took  James  for  a Lyon  but 
find  the  King  a Lamb,  but  tho  you  thought  it  beneath  a. 
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King  of  England  to  be  revenged  of  the  injuries  don  to 
a Duke  of  \ork  you  ought  to  let  them  know  your  sense 
of  unsuitable  returns  that  the  meeknes  of  the  Lamb 
may  not  be  provokd  into  the  fiercenes  of  the  Lyon,  your 
Brother  was  too  much  & your  father  very  much  a Lamb 
which  made  both  too  governable  and  the  latter  a prey 
to  ravenous  & blood  thirsty  wolves. 

Doctor  Gilford  on  ashwednesday  in  his  address  to 
your  Matie  advis’d  you  to  take  instructions  from  your 
royall  brothers  tomb  for  the  better  government  of  your 
•conscience  & Kingdoms,  and  he  might  have  prayd  you 
to  look  further  back  to  your  too  mercifull  fathers  reign 
that  whatever  provd  fatal  to  him  may  serve  you  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  you  from  ship  wracking  upon  the  same 
rock.  Therefore  suppose  him  a Catholic  and  read  often 
his  advice  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  you  may  learn  by 
it  what  course  to  steer  both  in  religion  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  temporal  affayres  and  that  men  who 
make  themselves  popular  on  the  score  of  Religion  can 
be  no  better  than  Traytors  in  their  heart,  as  all  men  are 
that  affect  popularity  but  when  it  is  meant  for  the 
service  of  the  prince  who  alone  shud  be  popular.  There 
are  still  great  Men  in  offices  about  you  that  value  them- 
selves for  being  reputed  the  props  & patrons  of  the 
Church  of  England  I do  not  think  it  manners  to  point 
at  any  particular  persons  in  a penny  post  but  know 
there  is  at  this  minut  a strict  protestant  league  on 
foot  that  onely  wants  a dareing  ringleader  to  break 
forth  into  a Rebellion.  There  want  not  bell  weathers  of 
the  faction  that  have  the  good  wil  but  (I  thank  God) 
not  the  courage  & parts  of  a Duke  of  Guise  but  their 
horns  shud  be  shortned  by  their  speedy  removeall  from 
offices.  And  the  coupling  a protestant  successor  to 
every  catholic  that  succeeds  in  the  armie  and  your 
houshold  does  but  give  your  Enemies  ground  to  say  that 
•tis  but  going  aboOt  the  bush  that  they  see  what  it  will 
com  to ; If  your  design  in  it  be  to  gain  your  parleament 
to  a complyance  I dare  be  bold  to  say  your  doing  your 
work  by  halves  will  never  influence  them  to  repeal  the 
penal  Laws  especially  the  test,  which  they  look  upon  as 
■the  impregnable  bulwark  and  bank  that  keeps  the 
Nation  from  being  overwhelmed  with  Poperie.  And 

•you  try  their  pulses  by  takeing  them  by  the and 

think  your  self  secure  of  the  majority  of  votes,  when 
they  com  under  the  roof  of  Sl  Stephens  Chappell  they 
^ire  very  like  to  dissent  in  public  from  what  they  assent 

to  in  privat  as  the  States  served  Count  Mont when 

lie  was  Governour  of  Flanders  each  of  ’em  when  taken 
apart  complementing  him  with  promises  of  mony  but 
baulking  him  in  the  Assembly ; tis  what  we  have  seen 
verified  at  home  in  former  parleaments.  Uppon  the 
main  let  the  parleament  be  further  prorogued  till  your 
Irish  Army  is  thoroughly  purged,  part  of  it  comanded 
hither  & the  Camp  at  Hunslow  heath,  mean  while  to 
prevent  a rebellion  putt  all  the  magazines,  ports,  forts,  all 
the  post  offices  in  the  3 Kingdoms  & as  much  of  your 
fleet  as  you  have  Catholic  seamen  for  into  Catholic  hands. 

Get  seditious  preachers  muzled  and  the  broachers  of 
seditious  news  severely  punish’d.  Make  som  Catholic 
Judges  here,  but  by  all  meanes  Let  yr  Atturney  and 
Sollicitor  be  Catholic  for  tis  remarkeable  since  your 
coming  to  the  Crown  indictm8  have  bin  drawn  and  in- 
formations layd  so  partially  that  ’tis  reasonable  to  con- 
clude flaws  & coophools  are  industriously  left  in  ’em  in 
favour  of  disaffected  malefactors  which  the  la  Chief 
Justice  observd  in  open  court  to  your  Atturney  at  Sr 
John  Knights  tryall. 

This  don  encourage  the  Jesuits  to  sett  up  seminaries, 
for  as  they  are  the  best  controvertists  so  they  are  gene- 
rally the  most  learned  virtuous  & most  zealous  for  the 
conversion  of  Heretics  as  being  the  successors  of  Sl 
Ignatius,  whom  God  raysd  as  his  champion  to  oppose 


Luther  & Calvin  which  they  have  don  with  more  success 
than  all  the  other  orders  of  Gods  church  putt  together. 

I humbly  submitt  what  I have  here  offerd  to  yr  Maties 
great  wisdom,  beseeching  God  to  bless  you  & the  most 
vertuous  of  Queens  with  a longliv’d  Prince  of  Wales  and 
grant  that  your  remark  as  to  the  long  lives  of  the  Mare- 
shals  of  France  may  be  verified  as  I hope  it  will  in  your 
self,  whose  sobriety  of  Life  and  Love  of  exercise  must 
infinitly  contribut  to  it,  that  you  may  Live  to  Conquer 
your  own  Subjects  which  will  gain  you  greater  renown 
in  after  ages  than  if  you  subdued  & converted  whole 
Nations  of  infidels,  in  as  much  as  the  conversion  of  Here- 
tics that  obstinatly  shutt  their  Eyes  against  the  light  is 
far  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  profess’d  Enemies  of 
Christ ; And  for  your  Comfort  all  the  sectaries  in  your 
dominions  begin  to  despond  already  and  there  is  not 
a foot  gain’d  by  the  Emperour  and  his  allies  in  Hungarie 
or  elsewhere  but  they  bewayle  as  so  much  ground  lost  to 
themselves  at  home,  and  what  most  of  all  occassions  their 
despayr  is  the  suppos’d  league  with  France  and  my  Lord 
Tyrconnells  going  deputy  into  Ireland;  I pray  God  open 
their  Eyes  & make  them  sensible  of  your  haveing  ven- 
tur’d the  loss  of  3 Kingdoms  whyle  you  studdyd  their 
good  against  their  will  with  manifest  hazard  to  your 
life,  but  as  Waller  sayes  in  his  poem  upon  the  victory 
you  obtaind  over  the  Dutch  in  65 

Som  power  unseen  these  Princes  does  protect 
Who  for  their  Country  thus  themselves  neglect 
That  God  may  protect  you  from  all  Enemies  visible  & 
invisible  is  the  daylie  prayr  of 

a most  sincere  & most  dutifull  lover  of 
yr  person  & interest. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.I.A. 


IRISH  FOLK-LORE  : COW  LEGENDS  OF  THE 
SOUTH. 

I send  you  some  genuine  Irish  folk-lore.  I 
found  the  MS.  among  the  papers  of  a deceased 
relative,  who  took  down  the  legends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  man  mentioned.  I think  it  was 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago.  I knew  the 
narrator  myself.  E.  M.  B. 

Scothorne  Vicarage. 

Travelling  on  the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Water- 
grasshill  in  the  county  Cork,  I overtook  a coun- 
tryman named  James  Barry,  with  whom  I was 
acquainted.  While  talking  about  indifferent 
subjects  we  came  to  the  hill  of  Cairn  Thierna,* 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  road  is  made.  Observing 
some  people  cutting  turf  in  a bog  below  the  road, 
I asked  him,  through  curiosity,  the  name  of  the 
bog.  “ Croght-na-Drimen  is  the  name  of  it  in 
Irish,”  said  he.  f‘  What  is  the  English  of  it  ? ” 
said  I,  “ as  I don’t  understand  the  meaning  of 
Croght  - what  - do  - you  - call  - it  ? ” “ Croght-na- 

Drimen, , the  bog  of  the  cow  ; just  sitch  a cow  as 
that  one  there,  between  you,  sir,  and  that  man 
with  the  slane,”+  pointing  to  a black  cow  with  a 
white  stripe  along  her  back,  which  happened  to 
be  grazing  there  at  the  time.  “ Could  you  tell 
me  the  reason  ’twas  called  by  that  name?”  I 

* See  Croker’s  Fairy  Legends. 
f A turf  spade. 
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inquired,  knowing  him  to  be  a man  of  a great 
deal  of  information.  “ Why,  I ’m  sure  you  must 
know,”  says  he. 

“ A good  many  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a 
cow  in  that  bog,  like  that  one  I showed  you  now, 
sir  ; and  no  one  could  tell  how  in  the  wide  world 
she  ever  came  there.  All  the  people  of  Fermoy 
used  to  be  milking  her,  numbers  of  ’em  would  come 
in  course  of  the  day,  and  they ’d  get  their  cans 
(milk  pails)  full.  But  one  day  a woman  ov  the 
name  on I doesn’t  think  of  it  now,  sir ; per- 

haps I ’d  think  of  it  by  an’  by.  Well,  sir,  as  I 
was  telling  you,  this  woman,  when  she  filled  her 
can,  like  every  one  else,  she  determined  to  thry  if 
she ’d  milk  her  dhry.  So  she  tuk  and  began 
spilling  milk  on  the  ground  ; and,  to  make  a long 
story  short,  sir,  the  cow  went  away  that  night, 
and  was  niver  seen  from  that  day  till  this.”  “ I 
wonder,  James,”  said  I,  “is  that  all  true.”  “Oh, 
there ’s  niver  a word  of  lie  in  it,  sir.  I often 
heard  it  from  my  father.  And  my  mother,  the 
poor  woman  (God  rest  her  soul  !),  said  she  often 
heard  her  mother  tell  of  it.  Oh,  sir,  ’tis  a bad 
thing  to  make  any  waste  wid  new  milk ; ’tis  a 
thing  I never  did  myself  nor  ether  I wouldn’t  like 
to  see  another  do  ; nor  I never  saw  any  good  come 
ov  it. 

“ There  was  a woman-— I knew  her  well,  and  so 
do  you  too,  sir  ; and  as  there ’s  no  one  here  but 

friends,  I ’ll  tell  you  her  name,  Mrs.  J , and 

where  she  lived  at,  Bally . She  used  to  wash 

herself  and  her  eldest  daughter  in  a big  tub  of 
new  milk.”  “ Is  it  possible  ? ” said  I.  “ There ’s 
niver  a word  of  lie  in  it ; nor  ’tisn’t  wanst  nor 
thrice  she  did  it ; and  maybe  she ’d  want  a drop 
of  milk  now. 

“ Indeed,”  continued  he,  “ I would  not  say  agen 
a person  that  ’ud  get  a piggin*  of  buttermilk  to 
wash  himself  in,  because  ’tis  a wholesome  thing ; 
and  ’tis  a fine  thing  to  wash  a horse  wid,  by  keep- 
ing it  a week  or  two  ; it  makes  ’um  shine  as  if 
you  war  using  curry-comb  and  brush  and  every- 
thing else  you  could  use  wid  ’em. 

“ I remember  another  story  I heard  often,  nearly 
about  the  same  thing,  which  I ’ll  tell  you,  sir,  as 
we  ’re  going  along  the  road,  and  the  day  is  early 
yet. 

“ There  was  a man  living  in  the  Little  Island 
close  by  the  say,  and  he  had  a couple  of  little 
fields  there.  Wan  Sunday  morning  he  got  up, 
the  poor  man,  he  was  thinking  to  go  to  Mass,  of 
course,  like  every  one  else,  and  what  should  he 
see  in  his  little  patch  ov  wheat,  or  corn,  or  what- 
ever thing  it  was,  but  a cow,  and  a hansome  cow 
she  was  by  the  same  token  ; so  he  tuk  her  on- 
doutidly  out  of  his  field,  and  brought  her  into  his 
bawnf  and  got  a chain  and  tied  her  there,  and 
left  her  so.  Away  he  went  to  Mass  to  Gloun- 


• A small  pail.  f Farm-yard. 


thane,  and  he  published  her  there  and  gave  every 
token  about  her,  but  the  owner  wasn’t  to  be  found 
so  the  week  passed  on  and  he  went  to  Carrig- 
towill  the  next  Sunday,  and  published  her  there 
too,  and  gev  every  tidings,  but  no  owner  was  to  be 
found,  good  nor  bad.  Well,  sir,  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  course  of  time,  I suppose  in  five  or  six 
years,  or  maybe  longer,  that  there  was  four  cows, 
that  was  got  out  ov  her,  milking  in  the  bawn 
alongside  their  mother.  Well,  sir,  the  old  cow 
began  to  kick,  and  she  would  not  let  herself  be 
spanselled,  let  alone  being  milked,  and  the  man’s 
wife  was  the  woman  that  was  milking  the  cows* 
got  into  a fret  wid  her  as  she  would  not  stay 
aisy,  and  she  tuk  up  the  spansell*  and  hit  her  wid 
it  in  the  ribs.  ‘ Ma-h,  rna-h  ! ’ says  the  cow,  giving 
a screech  that  wud  frighten  one,  and  she  made  at 
the  say,  and  the  four  other  ones  wid  her,  and 
dived  into  it,  and  they  were  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  since. 

“ ’Tis  bad  thing,”  said  my  informant,  when  he= 
finished  his  story ; “ ’tis  bad  thing  to  hit  a cow 
wid  a spansell.  I wudn’t  mind  a man  wud  hit 
her  wid  a whip  or  the  flat  of  a stick  ; but  ’tis  not 
at  all  lucky  hitting  ov  her  with  a spansell.” 

The  Dublin  mail  coach,  coming  down  the  road, 
obliging  J ames  to  take  care  of  the  horse  and  buttf 
he  was  following,  put  an  end  to  our  discourse, 
and  perceiving  it  was  drawing  towards  evening,  I 
pushed  towards  home,  leaving  him  to  follow  at. 
his  leisure. 


A CORNISH  VOCABULARY. 

Some  time  since,  in  1861, 1 copied  the  following 
list  from  an  old  frame  over  the  mantelpiece  of  an 
inn  at  St.  Just,  Cornwall.  It  is  headed  “A  Voca- 
bulary of  the  Cornish  Names  in  St.  Just,  evidently 
meaning  Mines,  Farms,  Hills,  or  Cairns,”  and  is 
signed  “ Elisa  Williams,”  of  the  inn  in  question, 
Commercial  Hotel,  St.  Just. 

Buscriggan,  meaning  the  house  by  the  water. 

Botallick  or  Botalac,  the  dwelling  of  the  serpent  god. 
Boswoilas  (qy.  Boswollas),  the  lower,  house. 

Boswedden,  the  white  house. 

Boswargus,  house  above  the  wood. 

Bostraze,  house  beyond,  or  opposite  house. 

Bosorne,  the  earthy  house. 

Bosean,  Boshan,  summer  house. 

Boscaswell,  the  fortified  house. 

Bosavern,  Busea-verran,  the  old  house. 

Bojewyan,  the  Jew’s  dwelling. 

Bollowall,  Bosowel,  the  house  on  the  cliff. 

Bryn,  a hill  or  cliff. 

Bre  or  Brea,  a hill. 

Bartinney,  the  hill  of  the  fire. 

Balleswidden,  the  white  mine. 

Bal,  a mine  or  place  of  digging. 

Calartha,  the  wood  of  the  bear. 

Carallack,  the  rock  of  the  serpent  god. 


* A horse-hair  rope,  used  to  tie  the  cow’s  hind  Ieg& 
when  she  was  being  milked, 
f A cart. 
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Carn,  a heap  of  rocks. 

Carn-Bean  (Cai'nyorth),  the  rock  of  the  little  bear. 
Carn-Brea,  the  rocky  hill. 

Carnglaze,  the  grey  rock. 

Carnyorth,  the  rock  of  the  bear. 

Carn-vres,  the  rock  of  judgment. 

Chycarne,  the  house  by  the  rock. 

Chyrose,  the  house  in  the  valley. 

Chywoone,  the  house  on  the  common. 

Cock,  Purple  (qy.  Huelack),  so  called  from  the  stains  of 
copper  in  the  cliff. 

Dowran,  on  or  near  the  water. 

Gews,  Guew,  a plain  field.  [Gues,  i.e.  Jews,  Wardens’ 
Presentments,  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  1632.] 

Genver,  the  river’s  mouth. 

Garland,  the  rocky  enclosure. 

Hal,  a moor  or  down. 

Halgarwur,  Hal-gol-har,  the  down  of  the  holy  moon. 
Hen,  old,  vide  Huel,  heur. 

Hendra,  Hendre,  the  old  town. 

Huel,  a mine. 

Innis,  Enys,  an  island. 

Joul,  the  devil. 

Keigwin  or  Chygwin,  the  white  house. 

Kelynack,  the  wood  of  the  serpent. 

Kenidjack  or  Kenijack,  the  ridge  or  head  of  the  flying 
serpent. 

Kerrow,  a plough. 

Bidden  or  Ledan,  broad,  large. 

Ledanpol,  the  large  pool. 

Lafrowda,  the  place  of  fun  or  recreation.  Le,  a place, 
and  frowden,  humour,  frolick. 

Leswidden,  the  white  place. 

Letcha,  the  flat  rock. 

Nancherrow,  rough  or  hard  valley. 

Nanjulian.  strong  or  fortified  valley. 

Nanpean,  Nans-peden,  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Nangrudus,  (?)  happy  valley. 

Numphra,  sandy  valley. 

Owel,  a hill  or  cliff,  as  Huel-owels,  a mine  on  the  cliff  or 
hill. 

Parknowetb,  Parc-an-neath,  the  bare  field. 

Pendeen,  pen,  the  head,  and  din,  a man,  the  head-man’s 
place. 

Forth,  a harbour  or  gate. 

Portheiras  or  Porthires,  (1)  a woman  porter. 

Roscommon.  Roscroggan. 

Spearn,  a thorn. 

Tornoon,  hill  of  the  common. 

Tfease,  tre,  a town,  and  res  for  ros,  a valley,  the  town 
by  the  valley. 

Tregeseal,  tre,  a town,  gasa  or  gasow,  dirty,  the  dirty 
town. 

Tregiffian,  the  town  of  forgiveness,  quasi  a place  of  refuge. 
Trevedra,  tre  and  vidren  or  vydran , town  by  the  brambly 
river ; or,  more  likely,  tre,  a town,  vea/i,  (?)  a grave, 
and  row,  rocks,  the  town  of  the  rocky  grave. 
Trevegean,  the  town  of  the  giant’s  grave. 

Trewellard,  the  town  or  dwelling  among  the  mines. 

Year  (qy.  Yean),  little,  as  Trevean,  little  town. 

Vear  vean,  great,  as  Trevean,  great  town. 

Woongumpus,  the  plain  or  level  down. 

Zawn,  a creek. 

There  may  possibly  be  trivial  errors,  but  the 
list  was  carefully  copied  ; if  published  before,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  W.  Rendle. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Winter’s  Tale,”  IY.  iii.:  “ Clamor”  (6th  S. 
vi.  23). — dam  is  a common  Lincolnshire  word. 


Many  years  ago  (probably  eight  or  ten)  I sent  a 
note  on  this  word  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  in  which  I gave 
an  anecdote  of  the  local  preacher  who  told  his 
congregation  “ Jacob  clammed  howd  o’  tha’  angel.” 
I also  described  what  clams  were,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me.  Since  then  Mr.  Peacock 
has  explained  the  word  in  his  Lincolnshire  Glos- 
sary. This  is  one  of  the  many  words  common  to 
Warwickshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Dr.  Nicholson 
has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this  time  beyond 
all  doubt.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Tempest,”  III.  i.  13  (6th  S.  vi.  24). — 

“ I forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  doe  even  refresh  my  labours 

Most  busie  lest,  when  I doe  it.” 

I have  mentioned  elsewhere  a solution  that  occurred 
to  me  one  night  in  my  sleep,  when  I had  not  been 
thinking  at  all  upon  the  matter.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  simple  omission  of  the  final  “ it  ” 
restores  the  sense  with  perfect  certainty  : — 

“ Most  busy,  least  when  I do.” 

Ferdinand  has  unconsciously  paused  in  his  servile 
labour,  absorbed  in  reflections  on  the  charms  of 
Miranda.  At  last  he  wakes  up  to  his  duty  : — “ I 
forget : but  these  sweet  thoughts  so  thoroughly 
refresh  my  labours,  that  I am  most  effectively 
serving  my  master  when  for  the  moment  I am 
doing  nothing  with  my  hands.”  I awoke  with  this 
line  running  in  my  head, 

“Most  busy  when  least  I do,” 
and  was  some  time  before  I could  conceive  what 
it  referred  to.  II.  Wedgwood. 


The  Philological  Society’s  New  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Names  op  Fruits. — It  is  to  be 
wished  for  that  some  names  of  fruits  which  appear 
in  classical  English  authors  may  find  a place  in 
the  forthcoming  exhaustive  dictionary  on  which 
Dr.  Murray  is  engaged,  and  which  has  caused  him 
and  others  so  much  toil  and  trouble.  The  word 
gilliflower  (which,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  name 
of  a delicious  apple  with  a pink  inside  and  of  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  but  rarely  to  be  heard  of,  being, 
like  the  ribstone,  nearly  extinct)  occurs  in  Skeat’s 
Dictionary  and  is  well  explained.  But  where  is 
the  well-known  apple  commonly  pronounced  gen- 
niting,  one  of  the  very  earliest  ripe  and  hence  often 
spelled  June-eating?  I may  add  that  mine  will 
soon  be  ripe.  Codling  is  explained  in  Skeat  ; 
geniting  is  in  old  Bailey’s  Dictionary , and  Ogilvie 
explains  it  as  the  French  janeton , but  no  such 
word  occurs  in  Noel  and  Chapsal’s  French  Diet. 
It  is  idle  to  object  to  the  word  as  modern  or  as  a 
vulgarism,  such  as  fill-basket,  pigsnout,  nonpareil, 
nonsuch,  and  many  other  names,  which  have  no 
real  significance  and  might  be  used  of  other  fruits 
or  vegetables.  In  fact,  genniting  occurs  in  Lord 
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Bacon’s  Essay  of  Gardens  (No.  46):  “ In  July 
come  G-illiflowers  of  all  varieties,  Musk  Rose,  and 
Lime  tree  in  blossom,  early  Pears  and  Plums  in 
fruit,  Genitings,  Quodlins.”  In  some  gardeners’ 
catalogues  genniting  is  spelled  joha?meting , as  if 
it  had  some  connexion  with  “ greasy  Joan  ” or 
Jeanne.  Jeanneton , as  Dr.  Murray  has  remarked, 
occurs  in  Moliere,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
really  an  endearing  diminutive,  suggestive,  as  re- 
gards this  apple,  of  moderate  size  and  most  delicate 
flavour.  As  to  J uneating , I think  that  etymology 
will  not  stand.  Is  the  quodlin  in  the  above  extract 
our  modern  codlin  1 I should  presume  that  it  is. 
Viola  is  in  Twelfth  Night  ’compared  to  a “codling 
when  ’tis  almost  an  apple.”  The  codling  of  the 
present  day  is  a very  fair-sized  apple  indeed,  and 
one  of  those  most  in  favour,  and  there  are  many 
varieties  of  it.  Neither  quodling  nor  codling  occurs 
in  Mynshcei  Emendatio,  and  he  was  Lord  Bacon’s 
contemporary.  H.  F.  Woolrych. 

Oare  Vicarage. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I find  I 
may  state  that  the  derivation  of  genniting  is  most 
likely  connected  with  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  this  would  account  for  its  often 
being  spelled  Johanneting.  In  France  it  might 
well  be  ripe  on  his  day  (June  24).  Compare 
Filbert,  from  St.  Philibert  of  Burgundy. 

Lexicon  of  the  Swiss-German  Dialects. — 
Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  philological 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  the  Schweizerisches  Idioti- 
Icon:  Worterbuch  der  Schweizerdeutschen  Sprache, 
which  is  being  published  by  the  Zurich  Antiquarian 
Society  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  governments  of  the 
separate  cantons.  It  is  certainly  the  most  stu- 
pendous monument  of  exhaustive  philological  re- 
search which  has  ever  left  the  press,  and  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  public  spirit  of  the  Swiss  govern- 
ing bodies,  whose  subsidies  alone  could  enable  such 
a work  to  see  the  light.  It  is  sold  to  the  public 
at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  two  francs  each 
part  (royal  4to.,  80  pp.,  superfine  paper),  one  part 
appearing  about  every  six  months,  three  parts 
having  been  issued  so  far.  The  publisher  is  J. 
Huber,  Frauenfeld,  and  the  work  can  no  doubt 
be  obtained  through  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate, 
Hachette  & Co.,  or  any  other  foreign  booksellers 
in  London.  It  does  not  require  an  extraordinary 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  by  the  time  the 
publication  of  the  work  is  completed  it  will  have 
become  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  a copy,  and 
English  students  of  philology  will  therefore  do  well 
to  secure  copies  in  time.  Strange  to  say,  neither 
editors  nor  publishers  of  the  work  have  thought 
proper  to  advertise  it  in  either  Swiss  or  foreign 
newspapers  ; hence  my  note. 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 


Gundreda,  Countess  of  Surrey. — Dugdale 
(Bar.,  i.  74)  gave  currency  to  the.  statement  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis  (bk.  iv.  c.  7)  that  Gundreda 
de  Warren  was  the  sister  of  Gherbode,  a Fleming. 
In  all  the  learned  controversy  that  has  arisen  out 
of  this  statement  I do  not  recollect  any  reference 
to  a pedigree  of  De  Warren  which  I came  across 
lately  in  my  searches  at  the  Record  Office. 
As  it  was  drawn  up  temp.  Henry  V.  or  Henry  VI. 
it  is  probably  correct,  especially  as  Gundreda’s 
great-granddaughter  married  Hamelin  Plantagenet, 
and  anything  adding  to  the  lustre  of  the  match 
would  not  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  Plantagenet 
times. 

The  pedigree  is  narrative  ; the  earliest  genera- 
tions are  much  worn,  decayed,  and  very  illegible, 
but  some  loving  hand  has  transcribed  the  first  on 
paper,  and  attached  it  to  the  parchment  for  the 
benefit  of  future  genealogists.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Will’m’s  de  Warena  primus  comes  Surregise  et  fun- 
dator  eccl’ie  Lewensis  diem  clausit  extremum  8.  Kal. 
Julii,  anno  gr’e  1088,  et  fundationis  eccl’ie  p’dict.  unde- 
cimo  : a conquestu  23.  Iste  primo  non  vocabatur  Comes 
sed  solummodo  WiU’mus  de  Warrena  postea  vero  pro- 
cessu  temporis  et  Wili’mo  Rufo  filio  Regis  et  conquestoris 
Anglie  cuius  filiam  desponsaverat  plurimum  lionoratus 
est  atq.  Comes  Surregie  factus  et  appellatus  est.  Iste 
jacet  in  capella  Lewens:  juxta]  dominam  Gundredam 
comitissam  suam  et  filiam  predicti  Regis  Conquestoris. 
Duravit  iste  comes  toto  tempore  regis  Will’mi  primi  con- 
questoris per  xx  annos  et  tempore  Will’mi  Rufi  secundi 
Regis  p’  unum  annum.” — Mxcheq.  Treas.  Receipts  Misc.. 
60/36. 

She  is  styled  “ stirps  ducum  ” on  her  epitaph  at 
Lewes,  on  account  of  her  mother  only  it  has  been 
supposed  (see  also  Sir  Geo.  Duckett,  Parentage  of 
Gundreda ).  H.  H.  Drake. 

Andrew  Broughton. — The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  the  tombstone  of  Andrew 
Broughton  in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Vevey, 
Switzerland.  Broughton  read  the  death  warrant 
to  Charles  I. : — 

“Depositorivm 

Andreae  Brovghton  Armigeri 
Anglicani  Maijdstonensis 
In  Comitatv  Cantij 

Vbi  Bis  Praetor  Vrbanvs,  Dignafcvsqve  Etiam  Fvit  Sen- 
tentiam  Regis  Regvm  Profari  Qvam  Ob  Cavsam 
Expvlsvs  Patria  Sva  Peregrinatione  Eivs  Finita  Solo 
Senectvtis  Morbo  Aff'ectvs  Reqviescens  A Laboribvs 
Svis  In  Domino  Obdormivit. 

23°  Die  Feb  An0  Domini  1687 
Aetatis  Suae  84.” 

A.  P. 

A Mixed  Metaphor. — Said  “ General  ” Booth 
to  his  army  at  York  (York  Herald , July  10, 1882) : 

“Every  one  of  you  can  be  as  happy  as  an  angel,  and 
ever  so  much  happier.  You  will  then  be  living  tor- 
pedoes, bursting  and  going  off  in  every  direction, 
attracting  others  to  the  Army  and  to  God,  and  making 
them  happy  and  active  too.” 

The  attractive  power  of  a bursting  torpedo  ! 

St.  Swithin. 
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A Bell  dated  1295. — A friend  has  sent  me 
the  following  inscription  on  an  ancient  bell  in 
Aragon  in  Spain ; it  is  in  two  lines  in  Gothic 
letters  : — 

" + A . I)  . HCCLXXXXV  . AD  . HONORE  . DEI  . ET  . BTE  . 

I 31ARIE  . VIGS  . ET  . SCORY  . MARTIRV  . MAGNI  . ET  . SECVN- 
[ DINE  + DYS  . BONIFATIVS  . P . P . VIII  . FECIT  . 

S FIERI  . HOC  . OPVS  . ANDREOCTYS  . ET  . JOHES  . CODA  . 
j GVIDOCTI  . PISANI  . ME  . FECERV.” 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 


(Buerft#. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Foreign  Tales  founded  on  English  His- 
tory. — Does  a bibliography  exist  of  foreign 
novels  founded  on  events  in  English  history?  A 
very  curious  collection  I am  sure  might  be  made, 
with  some  interesting  illustrations  of  distortions 
of  fact.  If  we  accept  the  view  that  it  is  true 
wisdom  to  try  and  “ see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,”  there  might  be  many  who  would  like  to  know 
the  popular  continental  views  on  English  history, 
for  historical  novels  not  unfrequently  either  reflect 
or  direct  popular  opinion.  Some  of  the  ablest 
novelists  of  the  Continent  have  written  on  English 
historical  subjects,  and  the  wars  with  France, 
Mary  Stuart  (or  rather,  as  we  call  her,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots),  Drake,  Oliver  Cromwell,  have  been  fertile 
topics  for  foreign  novelists.  Has  any  one  collected 
lists  of  these  fictitious  histories?  Few  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  a large 
section  of  them  have  been  written  for  political 
objects.  W.  S.  L.  S. 

Nicholas  Parry. — I have  an  old  and  well 
executed  portrait,  representing  a man  past  middle 
age,  wearing  a flowing  white  periwig  (such  as  is 
seen  in  portraits  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century),  a voluminous  neckcloth,  and  a purple  or 
violet  gown.  I believe  the  latter  to  have  been 
worn  only  by  serjeants-at-law.  The  picture  is 
traditionally  that  of  a Nicholas  Parry,  of  whom 
there  were  several  in  lineal  descent.  The  first 
was  a barrister-at-law,  and  married  in  1659  Ann 
Segar,  grand- daughter  of  Sir  William  Segar, 
Garter  King-at-Arms  in  1603.  They  had  two 
sons,  the  second  one  being  Nicholas,  born  in  1667. 
Of  his  calling  or  profession  I am  ignorant,  though 
I possess  an  old  memorial  ring  engraved  with  the 
date  of  his  death  and  age.  I should  be  much 
obliged  for  information  whether  the  above  name 
is  to  be  found  among  the  serjeants-at-law  from 
about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  C.  L. 

Applotted  : Applotment.  — Are  these  new 
words  or  not?  Webster  does  not  appear  to  give 


them.  I have  met  with  them  to-day  (July  1)  in 
the  Daily  News,  in  the  parliamentary  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill : — 

<(  Mr.  Trevelyan  moved  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  providing  that  any  charge  for 
additional  constabulary  shall  be  applotted  rateably  upon 
all  rateable  hereditaments,”  &c. 

“ Mr.  Healy  moved  that  in  case  the  premises  charge- 
able are  unoccupied  at  the  date  of  the  applotment,  the 
charge  shall  be  payable  by  the  owner  of  the  premises.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

[Both  words  appear  in  Annandale’s  Ogilvie,  1882,  but 
are  marked  obsolete.] 

“ Salve  festadies.” — A hymn  or  an  antiphon, 
I know  not  which,  beginning  “ Salve  festa  dies,” 
was  frequently  sung  in  churches  when  England 
was  Catholic.  Where  can  I find  the  entire 
version  ? Edmund  Waterton. 

Byron  Family. — What  members  of  the  Byron 
family  settled  in  Barbadoes  after  the  Restoration  ? 
Mr.  Samuel  Wiseman,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Colonial  Exchequer,  writes  to  his  wife  from 
Bridgetown  on  Aug.  12,  1682  : “ My  Lady  Byron 
and  my  kinsman  her  husband  are  living  here  (at 
Bridgetown),  where  she  keeps  an  eminent  board- 
ing school.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  identify 
this  Lady  Byron  and  her  husband  ? Tewars. 

Flogging  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  in  Public  in 
London.— When  did  this  last  take  place  ? A 
friend  of  mine,  a lady,  remembers  seeing,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  Camberwell  New  Road,  a 
horse  and  cart,  the  latter  with  straw  in  it,  and 
the  tail-board  down,  and  a man  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  cart  with  his  back  bared,  and  another 
man  walking  by  his  side  flogging  him,  while  the 
cart  moved  slowly  along  at  a walking  pace.  Any 
references  to  works  on  this  subject  will  oblige. 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  JNT.W. 

The  Game  of  Comet. — In  Bubb  Dodington’s 
Diary  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  game  as 
being  played  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  their  household  at  Kew  Palace.  What  is 
known  of  the  game?  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
either  Halliwell  or  Bailey. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Matthew  Turner,  Surgeon.— I lately  got, 
in  an  old  volume  of  songs  with  music  (temp. 
George  II.),  a book-plate  of  Matthew  Turner.  In 
addition  to  what  I presume  are  the  Turner  arms 
with  ornamental  surroundings,  much  in  the  Chip- 
pendale style,  I notice  to  the  left  a skeleton  in  a 
case,  and  in  front  several  children  engaged  in 
placing  a body  on  a table.  A surgical  saw  is  in 
front,  and  to  the  right  two  children  are  engaged 
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in  applying  bandages  to  a lay  figure  wanting  legs 
and  supported  on  a pedestal.  The  motto,  evidently 
a fancy  once,  is  “ Salutem  hominibus  dando,”  and 
underneath  the  name  of  Matthew  Turner.  Who 
was  this  worthy  surgeon  who  carried  his  pro- 
fessional zeal  even  to  the  decoration  of  his  book- 
plate ? Medicus. 

Henry  Sykes,  of  Hurslet  Hall,  Leeds, 
i653. — Will  you  favour  me  with  the  history  of 
the  above,  and  of  his  ancestors  ? I believe  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wood,  of 
Beeston  Park.  I shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the 
information  possible  respecting  him,  and  also  his 
descendants.  Jno.  Sykes. 

Coat  of  Arms. — I have  the  following  on  an 
old  book-plate,  signed  by  “ Ovenden,  Butcher 
Row.”  Can  any  one  tell  me  to  what  family  it 
belongs,  as  neither  Burke*  nor  Papworth  gives  it? 
“ Or,  on  a fesse  wavy  vert,  three  pheons  argent, 
between  as  many  stags  current  ; on  a chief  azure 
the  same  number  of  escallop  shells.  Crest,  a 
pheon.”  E.  Farrer. 

Bressingham,  Diss. 

Goldsmith’s  “ Traveller,”  Line  324. — 

“ Extremes  are  only  in  the  master’s  mind.” 

Who  is  meant  by  “ the  master  ” ? Professor. 

Jacob  Bobart,  Botanist,  of  Oxford. — 
Granger  makes  mention  of  a portrait  of  this 
individual,  which  was  then  “in  the  possession  of 
a member  of  the  corporation  of  Woodstock.”  Can 
any  correspondent  say  where  this  portrait  is  at 
present  ? Wh’at  was  its  size,  and  by  whom  was 
it  painted  ? W.  P.  Reynolds. 

42,  Crawshay  Hoad,  Brixton,  S.W. 

“ Marcasites.” — In  Evelyn’s  Diary , July  8, 
1675,  he  describes  a collection  of  natural  curiosities 
of  Oxfordshire  as  containing  “ plants,  shells,  stones, 
minerals,  marcasites,  fowls,  insects,”  &c.  What  are 
marcasites  ? I have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
word  elsewhere.  B.  W.  S. 

A Roman  Eagle. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  in  his  possession  a small  bronze  eagle,  recently 
found  at  Strathfieldsaye  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  camp.  It  is  unquestionably  an  antique, 
and  is,  perhaps,  also  unique,  being  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Is  there  any  other  Roman  eagle  carried 
by  the  Legions  to  be  found  among  the  collections 
of  Europe  ? W.  G.  J. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

A Book-plate. — I possess  the  following  curious 
book-plate,  presumably  Spanish  : “ Ioseph  Ignace 
de  Koresta  Collongue.”  It  is  about  1§  in.  by  l!  in. 
At  the  top  is  the  inscription,  “ 1695.  Apt.”  The 
shield  is  blazoned,  “ Barry  of  six,  or  and  gules,” 
over  all  a bend  of  the  last.  Surmounting  the 


whole  is  a coronet,  over  which  is  a cardinal’s  hat, 
the  tassels  of  which,  branching  off,  fall  on  each  side 
of  the  shield.  Who  was  Joseph  Ignace  ? 

Cross  Fleury. 

“ Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp,”  London,  1829. 
-—Who  wrote  or  edited  this  collection  of  tra- 
ditionary stories,  supposed  to  be  related  by  North 
American  Indians  ? I am  unable  to  give  the 
publishers’  names.  W.  G.  Stone. 

Darell  Trelawny. — I am  desirous  of  dis- 
covering the  exact  date  of  death  and  place  of 
burial  of  Darell  Trelawny,  formerly  Crabbe,  son 
of  John  Crabbe,  of  Plymouth,  by  Frances-,  daughter 
of  Henry  Darell,  of  Trewornan,  Cornwall  (she 
died  August,  1738).  Darell  Trelawny  was  of 
Trewornan  and  Coldrisrick,  both  in  Cornwall,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  before  1796. 

Reginald  Stewart  Boddington. 

Beaconsfield  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Leatherbarrow  Family. — Where  can  any 
records,  pedigrees,  or  historical  information  be 
found  relating  to  the  above-named  family  ? 

J.  Y.  L. 

Worley. — What  is  the  meaning  or  derivation 
of  this  name  ? It  is  sometimes  written  Wyrley 
and  Werley.  It  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  will  be 
found  twice  in  the  authentic  roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.  The  family  first  settled  at  Hampstead 
Hall,  in  Staffordshire.  The  arms  are  “ three  bugle- 
horns  stringed.”  I should  add,  that  in  Domesday 
the  name  is  spelled  Ouarley.  C.  W. 

“ Institution  of  Philosophy,”  &c. — A friend 
has  placed  in  my  hands  a work  in  two  parts,  or 
rather  two  volumes  bound  in  one,  for  they  are 
paged  separately.  The  title-page  is  missing.  The 
first  volume  is  the  Institution  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  second,  The  History  of  Nature.  The  author 
is  Richard  Blome.  It  is  extensively  illustrated 
with  plates,  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  and  the  date  pro- 
bably circa  1673-95.  Is  this  the  same  Richard 
Blome  who  wrote  Gentleman' s Recreations,  &c., 
and  is  the  book  of  any  value  ? It  is  not  given  in 
Lowndes.  John  Ballinger. 

Doncaster  Free  Library. 

“Totalish.” — The  wording  of  R.  R.’s  rebuke 
{ante,  p.  38)  of  the  undersigned — a rebuke  not 
undeserved  — reminds  me  of  another  difficulty 
which  often  presented  itself  to  me  when  I was  a 
boy,  and  exercised  my  youthful  ingenuity  in 
feeble  attempts  at  etymology.  When  any  one 
was  sinking  into  his  dotage  we  used  to  describe 
him  as  totalish.  Where  did  the  word  come  from? 

Augustus  Jessopp. 

“ Herschel’s  ” Weather  Table. — Is  it  known 
by  whom  this  table  was  originally  compiled,  and 
how  it  has  come  to  be  popularly  ascribed  to  Sir 
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i William  Herschel?  Besides  finding  its  way  into 
I nearly  all  the  farmers’  almanacs  and  similar 
publications,  I have  seen  it  gravely  quoted  in  a 
* cyclopaedia  of  not  very  ancient  date,  and  only  the 
other  day  a correspondent  of  a well-known 
j scientific  journal  solemnly  counselled  another  corre- 
spondent, who  wanted  to  foresee  the  weather,  to 
f study  it.  As  it  still  seems  to  be  in  favour,  some 
account  of  its  origin  would  be  interesting. 

J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver. 

Belle  Vue,  Springburn,  Glasgow. 

Cabell  Family,  formerly  of  Buckfast- 
leigh,  South  Devon.- — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  of  the  undernoted 
particulars  regarding  William  Cabell,  fourth  son 
of  Bichard  Cabell,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Buckfast- 
leigh.  South  Devon,  born  Jan.  1,  1630?  1.  If 

married,  to  whom,  and  date  of  marriage.  2. 
Names  and  dates  of  birth  of  his  children,  if  he 
had  any.  3.  Where  and  when  he  died. 

William  Cabell. 

Surrey  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Goulton. — This  is  the  name  of  a small  hamlet, 
or  rather,  I believe,  a single  farmhouse,  near 
Stokesly,  in  Cleveland.  In  old  maps  and  in 
Kirkby’s  Inquest  the  place  is  variously  spelt  Gow- 
ton,  Goweton,  and  Gouton.  In  Domesday  Book  it 
is  written  Goltona.  Can  any  of  your  readers  sug- 
gest to  me  the  probable  origin  or  derivation  of 
the  name  of  this  hamlet  ? From  it,  I conclude, 
originated  the  family  of  Gouton,  given  by  Bichard 
| St.  George  in  his  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1612. 

Haittbarge. 

“ Oade.” — Does  this  word  mean  toad  ? Where 
can  I get  other  instances  of  its  use  than  the 
following  ? 

“ Snakes  and  euctes  and  oades  fale 
How  mani  can  I nought  telle  in  tale.” 

Syr  Bsvis,  1.  1539  ( circa  1320). 

“Oafing”:  “ Oaf-Rocked.” — These  words 
are  given  in  the  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words 
from  Whitby , &c.,  1855,  as  meaning  fcolish  and 
mentally  weak  from  the  cradle,  spoiled  by  early 
indulgence.  Are  they  used  anywhere  besides  in 
Yorkshire  ? Margaret  Haig. 

Blairkill,  Stirling. 

[See  oaf,  under  “ Elf,”  in  Skeat’s  Concise  Etymological 
Dictionary.'] 

David  Levi. — This  Jew  was  a hatter  in 
London,  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  there.  He 
died  in  1799,  having  achieved  a great  reputation. 
His  Lingua  Sacra  is  still  a useful  book.  He 
answered  Dr.  Priestley’s  letters  to  the  Jews,  and 
Dr.  Cooper’s  argument  for  Christianity  from  a single 
prophecy.  He  is  mentioned  in  Lysons’s  supple- 
mentary volume,  and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
1801.  Where  was  his  shop  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 


“ Obeliscolychny.” — If  this  means  a beacon 
or  light  tower  in  “ I see  a light  on  an  obelisco- 
lychny” (Motteux’s  Rabelais,  1708,  bk.  iv. 
chap,  xxii.),  what  does  it  mean  in  “ We  were 
conducted  from  that  place  to  the  palace  by  those 
obeliscolychnys,  military  guards  of  the  post,  with 
high-crowned  hats”  (Ibid.,  bk.  v.  chap,  xxxiii.)  ? 

M.  H. 

Birthplace  of  Prof.  Bliss,  Astronomer- 
Boyal. — The  Bev.  Nathaniel  Bliss,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  was  appointed 
astronomer-royal  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bradley  in  1762,  and  died  at  Greenwich  on 
Sept.  2,  1764,  after  holding  that  high  office  in 
the  scientific  world  for  a period  of  only  about 
two  years.  We  are  told  in  Thomson’s  History 
of  the  Royal  Society  that  he  was  born  on  Nov.  28, 
1700.  But  I have  been  unable  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  his  early  life,  or  even  the  place  where 
he  was  born.  Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  ? 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

The  Bt.  Bev.  I.  Cradock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.— On  a gravestone  in  the  churchyard 
of  Sandbach,  co.  Chester,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:—-“To  the  Memory  of  | Mrs.  Eliz.  Bock  | 
who  lived  respected  | and  died  lamented  | March 
8th,  1764.  | This  Stone  is  Inscribed  by  | Her 
Nephew  I.  Cradock,  D.D.  | Bishop  of  Kilmore  in 
Ireland.”  Any  particulars  of  this  Irish  bishop’s 
family,  or  of  the  family  of  Bock,  will  be  gladly 
received.  There  is  no  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bock,  1764,  now  at  Chester. 

J.  P.  Earwaker. 

Pensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ I long  to  lay  my  painful  head 

And  weary  frame  beneath  the  soil; 

To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
From  all  my  toil.”  J.  How 


EUplteg. 

PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS. 

(6th  S.  v.  141,  211,  233,  248,  273,  291,  310, 
329,  409,  435,  449,  492.) 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  question  of 
incumbents’  fees  is  of  some  importance,  and  seems 
to  require  elucidation.  Mr.  Chapman  (6th  S.  v.  310) 
has,  I think,  fallen  into  a common  error.  The 
ordinary  parochial  registers  have  for  centuries  con- 
sisted of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.  From 
1837  a general  register  has  been  established  under 
6&7  Will.  IV. c.  86  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
As  is  well  known  the  fees  on  access  to  the  general 
register  are  one  shilling  for  searching  the  first  year, 
sixpence  for  every  additional  year,  and  2s.  6 d.  for 
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-every  certificate.*  By  sec.  35  of  the  Act  every 
rector,  &c.,  who  has  the  keeping  “ of  any  register 
book  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages  ” shall,  on 
payment  of  these  fees,  allow  searches  and  give 
certificates  in  and  from  “any  register  book  in  his 
keeping.”  Surely  the  last  expression  cannot  be 
taken  literally.  It  must  be  read  as  “ any  such 
register  book,”  i.  e.,  register  book  of  births,  deaths, 
or  marriages.  Baptisms  and  burials  are  not  to  be 
registered  under  the  Act,  and  the  fees  in  respect  of 
them  must  be  now  what  they  were  before  1837. 
In  fact,  by  sec.  49  the  Act  is  not  to  affect  the  re- 
gistration of  baptisms  or  burials,  or  the  rights  of 
ministers  to  “ the  fees  now  usually  paid  for  the 
performance  or  registration  of  any  baptism,  burial, 
or  marriage”;  and  though  nothing  is  said  as  to  fees 
for  making  or  allowing  searches  or  giving  copies  or 
extracts,  the  intention  that  its  provisions  should 
apply  to  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  only  is  clear 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Act.  An  instance  of 
the  common  notion  that  the  fee  rule  applies  to 
registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  is  to  be  found 
in  Dale’s  Clergyman’s  Legal  Handbook,  p.  23 
(fifth  edit.).  I may  also  mention  that  a vicar 
from  whom  I obtained  certificates  of  baptisms  and 
burials  sent  me  a statement  of  his  fees  according 
to  this  rule  on  a printed  form,  headed  with  a copy 
of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  Act.  Blunt’s 
Book  of  Church  Law,  p.  351  (third  edit.),  says: 
“ Fees  are  also  due  to  the  incumbent  for  making 
searches  in,  or  extracts  from,  the  parochial  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.  These  fees 
are  expressly  saved  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  146,  s.  16, 
and  6 & 7 Will.  IY.  c.  86,  s.  49.”  The  former  saves 
fees  “ for  giving  copies,”  but,  as  pointed  out  above, 
no  such  fees  are  mentioned  in  6 & 7 Will.  IY.  c.  86. 
The  questions  I want  answered  are,  What  are  these 
fees  for  giving  copies  ? and  are  there  any  fees  for 
allowing  or  making  searches  or  copies  ? and,  if  so, 
what  are  they  ? I should  like  to  know  how  far 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Smith’s  view  (6th  S.  v.  251)  can 
be  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  searchers 
previous  to  1837. 

Perhaps  I may  add  a note  on  Steele  v.  Wil- 
liams, decided  in  1853  (8  Exch.  625),  which  Mr. 
Chapman  has  referred  to  ; but  which,  I think,  if 
it  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  these  questions,  only 
adds  to  their  difficulty.  The  principle  intended 
to  be  laid  down  was,  that  where  the  applicant 
only  requires  plain  extracts,  the  incumbent  has  no 
right  to  charge  (as  the  defendant  contended)  the 
same  fee  as  if  he  had  given  certificates.  The 

* Copying  in  the  registry  by  the  public  (at  least  at 
Somerset  House)  is  practically  prohibited ; but  whether 
legally,  rjucere  ? For  purposes  of  evidence  a certificate  is 
essential ; and  the  seeker  for  mere  information  is  so  little 
concerned  with  the  records  of  the  last  forty-five  years, 
that  his  own  memory  or  a surreptitious  note  will  gener- 
ally answer  his  purpose  as  well  as  a full  extract ; so  that 
this  point  is  not  yet  likely  to  be  formally  contested,  and 
is  of  little  actual  importance. 


facts,  however,  were  as  follows  : Steele’s  clerk,, 
attended  by  the  incumbent’s  officer,  searched  four 
years,  and  made  twenty-five  extracts.  He  paid 
3s.  6 d.  for  each  extract,  the  fee  demanded  as  for 
a certificate,  and  sued  to  recover  the  total, 

4 1.  7s.  6 d.  The  judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff 
for  3 1.  14s.  6 d.,  thus  awarding  the  incumbent  13s. 
This  amounts  to  Is.  for  the  first  extract,  and  6 d. 
apiece  for  the  remaining  twenty-four  ; or,  if  we 
go  by  years,  it  will  be  4s.  for  the  first,  and  3s.  for 
each  additional.  But  the  former  supposition 
seems  to  accord  better  with  the  view  of  the  Court. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggested  that 
there  was  any  distinction  between  the  registers 
under  the  Act  of  William  IY.  and  the  parochial 
registers.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  Act  fixed 
no  fee  for  mere  extracts,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  that,  as  they  were  not  to  be 
charged  as  certificates,  they  must  be  taken  as  each 
equivalent  to  a year’s  search. 

As  to  6 & 7 Will.  III.,  c.  6,  that  established 
registers  (including  births)  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  rate  levied  by  the  Act ; and  the 
right  of  access  “ without  fee  or  reward”  is  given  to- 
“ the  collectors  for  the  respective  parishes  and 
places,  and  all  other  persons  concerned  ” — con- 
cerned, that  is,  I think,  according  to  true  legal 
construction,  in  paying  or  collecting  the  rate.  But 
the  rate  has,  of  course,  long  ago  been  abolished, 
and  the  Act,  with  many  other  effete  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  inland  revenue,  was  formally  re- 
pealed by  33  & 34  Yict.  c.  99. 

Chas.  Fredc.  Hardy. 

Staple  Inn. 

The  case  of  Steele  v.  Williams,  reported  in  the- 
Jurist,  xvii.  p.  464,  and  referred  to  in  “ N.  & Q.”- 
1st  S.  vii.  598,  proves  that  registers  are  public 
documents— they  have  been  styled  “ the  poor  man’s 
title  deeds  ” — and  that  any  one  has  a perfect  right 
to  consult  them,  making  also  whatever  extracts 
may  be  desired,  without  any  payment  to  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  for  them.  But  as  such 
extracts  would  be  uncertified,  they  would  pre- 
sumably, from  a legal  point  of  view,  be  valueless  as 
evidence  ; and  yet  the  incumbent  might  claim  some 
fees  for  allowing  searches  to  be  made,  and  might, 
if  he  chose,  insist  that  they  should  be  made  in  his 
presence.  This,  however,  could  not  always  be  the 
case,  for  in  a large  parish — like  that  appertaining  to 
Manchester  Cathedral,  for  instance — extracts  must, 
be  daily  required  from  the  registers,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  a vestry  clerk  constantly  needed. 

In  the  note  of  Gen.  Bigaud  (6th  S.  v.  311) 
a slight  confusion  is  made  by  him,  from  blending, 
monumental  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  with  entries; 
of  burials  made  either  in  parish  or  college  registers 
at  Oxford.  He  admits  that  the  inscription  on  the. 
I tablet  to  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Christ 
| Church  Cathedral,  has  an  error  in  it  concerning 
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the  age  of  that  bishop.  This  leads  me  to  inquire — 
and  let  me  add  that  it  is  a subject  which  needs 
ventilation — what  is  the  exact  value  as  legal 
evidence  of  inscriptions  on  tablets  and  gravestones ; 
in  a word,  of  monumental  epitaphs  generally. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  corroborative,  should 
j corresponding  entries  be  found  in  the  burial 
registers.  But  allow  me  to  ask  whether  many  of 
your  readers,  and  especially  those  who  have 
been  concerned  in  genealogical  researches,  have 
not  found  numerous  instances  of  epitaphs  giving 
wrong  dates  and  ages.  Have  they  not  found 
some  it  is  to  be  feared  wilfully  and  wrongfully 
altered,  and  in  others  interpolations  inserted 
and  additions  made  which  had  not  originally  an 
existence  ? There  are  also  instances  where  tablets 
and  gravestones,  in  the  course  of  church  restoration, 
have  been  removed  from  their  original  position,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them  thus  made  erroneous. 
All  this  goes  to  prove  the  great  importance  of  pre- 
serving carefully  parish  registers,  especially  those 
of  burial.  Another  point  here  suggests  itself,  as 
i to  whether  armorial  bearings  upon  sepulchral 
slabs  or  those  on  hatchments  are  of  any  value  as 
legal  evidence. 

It  used  to  be  an  old  maxim,  “Nullum  tempus 
occurrit  regi,  vel  ecclesise,”  and  therefore,  pre- 
sumably, if  any  register  has  come  either  into 
public  or  private  hands,  whether  by  purchase  or 
I'  gift,  its  restoration  to  its  own  proper  parish  might 
| be  claimed  and  enforced.  There  is  one  belonging 
| to  this  small  parish  missing,  in  all  probability 
destroyed;  and  I remember  many  years  ago  one 
belonging  to  a parish  in  Bedfordshire  was  accident- 
ally sold  with  the  effects  of  the  deceased  incumbent, 
and  never  afterwards  recovered. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
j Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  original  register  of  Compton  Abbas,  or 
West  Compton,  Dorset,  consists  of  twenty  leaves 
of  parchment,  with  a sheet  of  parchment  as  a 
cover.  In  1694  four  leaves  were  inserted  at  the 
, end.  Of  these  the  last  but  one  and  two-thirds  of 
| the  last  have  been  cut  out.  The  book  is  roughly 
but  strongly  stitched  through  from  side  to  side. 
The  leaves,  thus  slightly  reduced  in  breadth,  are 
one  with  another  12  by  6 in.  Page  1 begins  thus  : 

“ A Register.  Here  insueth  a booke  or  register  where- 
in is  writen  and  recorded  the  day  and  yere  of  euerie 
Christeninge  weddinge  and  buriall  made  in  our  parish  of 
Compton  Abbis  co’teyning  the  titles  or  names  of  all  such 
persons  as  have  bene  Christened,  wedded  and  buried 
therein  since  the  xxxth  yere  of  the  raigne  of  our 
soueraigne  Lorde  Kinge  Renrie  the  eight  which  was 
the  yere  of  our  Lorde  1538  until  this  present  yere  1598. 

“ Inprimis  the  xx*h  day  of  September  Anno  D’ni 
1538  was  Christened  Temsey  Garland  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Garland  and  Edith  his  wief.” 

Then,  in  the  same  hand,  follow  sixty-one  christen- 
ings, the  last  in  1596,  all  in  English.  From  this 
date  to  1683  the  entries  are  in  Latin ; then  in 


English  to  the  last,  in  1781,  in  p.  20.  Then  “ in- 
sueth the  names  of  them  that  were  maried  in  our 
parishe.”  For  them  ten  pages  suffice  down  to 
1741.  Then  comes  a leaf  beginning  with  marriages 
down  to  1763  (eight  in  twenty  years),  but  filled 
up  in  a slovenly  way  with  christenings  and  burials 
down  to  1798,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
the  first  entry.  “ Here  insueth  the  names  of 
them  that  have  been  buried,”  1538  to  1598,  forty 
in  number.  The  inner  faces  of  the  cover  are 
nearly  filled  with  memoranda,  including  a list  of 
thirteen  rectors,  and  another  memorandum,  dated 
1736,  declaring  “the  way  through  furlong”  to 
have  been  always  “ a common  and  allowed  church 
way.”  There  is  a record  of  the  death  of  a rector 
in  1849,  which  led  me  first  to  think  that  regular 
entries  came  down  so  far.  The  name  Churchill 
occurs  often  and  Coker  sometimes.  The  first  is,, 
and  the  second  was,  that  of  a Dorset  county 
family.  H.  J.  Moule. 

Weymouth. 

With  regard  to  the  restoration  of  faded  writing 
by  means  of  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  I would  suggest 
that  the  opinion  of  some  competent  chemical 
authority  should  be  obtained  before  having  re- 
course to  it.  I well  remember  a remark  made 
more  than  half  a century  ago  by  my  father  (Rev. 
John  Webb),  whom  few  could  surpass  in  the 
reverential  treatment  of  MSS.,  and  who  was  in. 
frequent  communication  with  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  it  as  known  by 
the  term  “liquoring,”  and  as  having  been  em- 
ployed, or  possibly  introduced,  by  French  anti- 
quaries, with  much  present  advantage,  but  with 
an  ultimate  effect  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  the 
writing  so  treated  would  not  only  subsequently 
fade  again,  but  become  more  illegible  than  before. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Hackwood’s  suggestion 
in  a recent  number,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
in  June  of  last  year,  being  on  a genealogical  in- 
vestigation in  Yorkshire,  for  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay, 
of  Hill  House,  Bramerton,  Norfolk,  I,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  vicar,  had  a mutilated  and  nearly 
illegible  loose  leaf  of  an  old  register  photographed, 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

M.  Cathrow  Turner. 


Thomas  Tyrwhitt  (2nd  S.  ix.  198  ; 5th  S.  xii. 
144). — The  opuscula  about  which  I inquired  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  more  than  twenty  years  ago  have  come 
to  light.  They  were  collected  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  late  Mr.  Kidd  ; and  I have  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  a very  distinct  re- 
collection of  his  showing  me  the  auctioneers’  cata- 
logue of  the  effects  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  (nephew 
of  T.  T.),  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  for  inspection 
before  publication,  and  of  his  great  disappointment 
at  having  been  unable  to*  prevent  their  being  solct 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  Sir  Thomas,  or 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  This  was 
^about  the  year  1833.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
them  till  about  ten  years  after,  when  I found  them 
^again  advertised  for  sale  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Bohn,  of  King  William  Street.  On  going  to  in- 
quire I was  told  that  the  volume  was  sold.  I got 
no  answer  to  my  query  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  March  17, 
1860;  but  about  two  years  ago  I learned  that  a 
collection  of  Tyrwhitt’s  works  had  been  sold  at 
Mitford’s  sale  in  December,  1859,  and  I felt  sure 
that,  although  wrongly  described  in  the  catalogue 
as  with  MS.  notes  “ by  the  Author,”  this  must  be 
the  long-lost  volume.  Here,  however,  I was  again 
baffled,  for  the  purchaser  had  bought  it  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  although  the  auctioneers 
(Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson)  kindly  took  con- 
siderable trouble  to  help  me,  they  could  find  no 
record,  nor  had  they  any  recollection,  of  the  real 
purchaser.  Just  as  I was  leaving  the  office  some 
one  suggested  that  it  was  a book  Mr.  Dyce  would 
be  likely  to  secure  if  it  came  in  his  way,  although 
the  name  recorded  in  their  catalogue  was  not  that 
which  he  usually  adopted  at  auctions.  The  hint 
was  enough  for  me,  and  next  day  I had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  the  book  I had  been  so  long 
hunting  for  in  vain  safely  deposited  in  the  Dyce 
Library  at  South  Kensington,  with  a memorandum, 
in  Mr.  Dyce’s  writing,  of  the  purchase  at  Mitford’s 
sale.  Fred.  Norgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

“Bewray”  and  “Wray”  (6th  S.  vi.  7). — 
Both  these  verbs  are  obsolete,  yet  the  former  is  in 
Prof.  Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary , while  the 
latter  is  not.  Why  is  this  1 Nay,  further,  while 
the  former  is  merely  a functional  derivative  from 
the  latter,  the  verb  wray  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned under  “ Bewray.”  Why  is  this  ? As  to  the 
supposed  connexion  between  wray,  to  disclose,  and 
the  A -S.  vrregan,  to  accuse,  I am  not  competent 
to  speak.  Both  wray  and  bewray  are  known  to 
me  in  the  earlier  Elizabethan  literature,  and  wray 
is  not  only  “ morally  colourless  ” but  has  no 
peculiar  moral  significance  whatever.  I sold  my 
copy  of  Whetstone  some  years  ago;  but  I remember 
that  the  verb  wray , in  the  sense  of  “ disclose,” 
occurs  frequently  in  his  poems.  In  his  Rocke  of 
Regard  will  be  found:  “He  wray’d  his  suites  at 
full”;  “Thy  wanton  masks  are  wray'd”;  “His 
cloth-red  wounds  he  ivray’d ,”  and  other  instances 
of  the  word,  in  all  of  which  it  means  disclose,  or 
expose,  or  make  manifest.  This  fact  disposes  of 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  friend,  that 
wray  and  bewray , corresponding  to  wreon  and 
b wreian,  are  verbs  of  opposite  senses.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  both  wray  and  bewray  radically  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing.  Of  course  there  is  a 
▼ery  different  verb  btivray,  a mislection  of  beray , 
which  means,  as  a secondary  sense,  to  censure. 


But  this  is  from  the  same  root  as  array , to  mal- 
treat or  abuse,  and  neither  has  any  relation  what- 
ever to  the  word  under  consideration.  I agree 
with  Mr.  Mayhew  that  we  have  not  yet  got  to 
the  etymology  of  bewray , to  disclose.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

John  Knibb,  Oxon.,  Clockmaker  (6th  S.  v. 
329,  378,  416,  437). —When  I first  replied  on  this 
query  I said  I would  give  any  further  information 
1 could  obtain,  and  as  what  I have  been  able  to 
glean  would  put  the  age  of  the  clock  first  spoken 
of  at  two  hundred  years  instead  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  it  would  be  well  to  correct  the  mistake 
so  as  not  to  mislead  those  who  two  hundred  years 
hence  may  depend  on  “ N.  & Q.”  for  correct  in- 
formation. 

I was  shown  in  the  Bodleian  an  old  account 
book  of  Jesus  College  in  which  appeared  payments 
to  - — Knibb  for  repairs  of  a “ weather  glass  ” 
and  other  small  items.  These  were  dated  1713, 
and  that  would  argue  that  Knibb  and  Tompion 
were  contemporaries.  I found  that  John  Knibb 
was  bailiff  of  the  city  in  1688,  at  which  time  he 
was  probably  approaching  middle  age  ; in  1698  he 
was  mayor  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a second 
time  mayor  in  1710,  and  was  still  an  alderman  in 
1718.  But  even  with  these  data  I could  find 
nothing  about  him  in  any  minutes  of  council, 
neither  where  he  lived  nor  the  date  of  his  death. 
I then  copied  the  questions  of  Mr.  Morgan  (6th  S. 
v.  437)  and  sent  the  answers  (as  applying  to  the 
John  Knibb  clock  belonging  to  a gentleman  here) 
to  him,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  notice  of 
the  name  in  “N.  & Q.”  (Aug.  19,  1876),  where  it 
was  said  that  reference  was  made  to  one  “ John 
Knibb  att  Oxon  ” in  a catalogue  of  watches  and 
watch-movements  then  lately  printed  by  the  Clock- 
makers’  Company.  Mr.  Morgan  was  so  obliging 
as  to  go  at  length  into  the  question,  and  Glenirvon 
will  now  be  informed  with  some  certainty  as  to 
when  John  Knibb  lived,  though  not  when  he  died. 

I extract  from  Mr.  Morgan’s  letter: — 

“ The  fact  of  the  clock  having  an  anchor  escape- 
ment and  a seconds  pendulum  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  made  after  1680,  when  Mr.  Clements,  a great  clock- ; 
maker  of  London,  greatly  improved  the  pendulum  (which 
was  first  applied  to  clocks  in  England  in  1660,  and  was 
then,  from  the  nature  of  the  escapement,  short,  and  moved 
rapidly  in  a large  arc),  by  substituting  the  swing  wheel 
on  a horizontal  arbor  for  the  crown  wheel  on  a vertical  i 
verge,  and  the  invention  of  the  anchor  pallets,  by  means 
of  which  the  pendulum  was  made  to  vibrate  in  a smaller 
arc,  and  could,  therefore,  be  lengthened  to  three  feet,  so 
as  to  vibrate  once  in  a second,  and  the  arc  of  its  vibra- 
tion was  so  small  its  movement  could  be  confined  within 
the  tall  narrow  case  which  enclosed  the  long  weights. 
We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  the  clock  was 
made  about  1690,  at  which  period  the  various  parts  of 
the  movement  as  well  as  the  ornamental  work  of  the 
face  and  hands  were  carefully  made  and  finely  finished. 

Tompion  and  Knibb  were  contemporary.  Tompion 

was  born  in  1638  and  died  1713,  aged  75.” 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  catalogue  of  1876  which 
throws  any  light  on  the  Knibb  family. 

There  have  been  mentioned  Joseph  Knibb,  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Clockmakers’  Com- 
pany 1670 ; Samuel  Knibb  in  1663  ; Peter  Knibb 
admitted  1677;  and  Edward  Knibb,  who  was 
I apprenticed  to  him  in  December,  1693.  All  these 
I (must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  “John  Knibb 
| att  Oxon  ” and  the  great  Tompion.  I would  only 
point  out  to  Glenirvon  that  there  is  a wide 
i margin  in  the  life  of  John  Knibb  for  the  ages  of 
j his  clocks.  The  one  I have  described  here  is  two 
hundred  years  old.  If  a careful  reply  to  Mr. 

; Morgan’s  questions  were  sent  to  that  gentleman, 

! he  might  see  reason  to  place  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  “Lady’s  Smock”:  “Lucy  Locket”  (6th 
; £5.  v.  447;. — Lucy  Lockit  is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  that  most  delightful  performance  The 
Beggars’  Opera,  by  our  great  fabulist  the  poet 
Gay,  who  eventually  found  the  world  to  be  what 
he  had  made  it,  “ a jest.”  She  takes  part  in  the 
celebrated  trio  with  Captain  Macheath  and  Polly 
Peacham,  running: — 

“ How  happy  could  I be  with  either 
• Were  t’  other  dear  charmer  away, 

But,  since  ye  both  plague  me  together, 

To  neither  a word  will  I say ; but 
Sing  tol,”  &c. 

Harrison  made  a capital  Macheath,  and  Lucy, 
when  well  represented,  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
■artlessly  fascinating  characters  it  is  possible  to 
■conceive,  as  many  of  our  jeunesse  doree  in  times 
past  have  found  out.  Wheeler’s  Did.  of  the  Noted 
Names  of  Fidion  glosses  all  these  names  ; Lockit 
is  at  p.  218,  edit.  1866.  Lysart. 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  this  country 
name  of  Cardamine  pratensis  in  Gerard’s  Herbal. 
He  says  that  they  are  commonly  called  “ at  the 
Kfamptwich  in  Cheshire,  where  I had  my  begin- 
ning, Ladie  smockes,  which  hath  giuen  me  cause 
4o  Christen  it  after  my  Country  fashion.”  This  is 
also  the  common  name  given  to  this  pretty  flower 
in  Derbyshire.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bridgett,  in  his 
highly  suggestive  work  (he  modestly  calls  it  a 
“ compilation  ”)  Our  Lady’s  Dowry  (Burns  & 
"Oates,  1875),  mentions  this,  amongst  others,  as  one 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ; instancing  also 
“our  Lady’s  seal,  our  Lady’s  laces,  our  Lady’s 
slipper,  our  Lady’s  bed-straw,  our  Lady’s  fringes, 
our  Lady’s  hair.”  Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of 
British  Plants , adds  several  more,  as  fair  maids 
of  February  (or  snowdrops),  lady’s  bower,  lady’s 
comb,  lady’s  garters,  lady’s  cushion,  &c. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

For  a numerous  list  of  counties  where  this  name 
is  given  to  Cardamine  pratensis , and  for  notices  of 
other  plants  to  which  the  same  name  is  given, 


Cuthbert  Bede  should  consult  the  English 
Dialect  Society’s  Didionary  of  English  Plant- 
Names  (Britten  and  Holland).  For  a probable  deri- 
vation of  the  name  he  should  consult  Dr.  Prior’s 
Popular  Names  of  British  Plants.  There  is  hardly 
any  flower  that  has  had  such  a variety  of  names 
bestowed  upon  it  as  Cardamine  pratensis.  I think 
we  have  enumerated  at  least  thirty,  but  “Lucy 
Locket  ” is  new  to  us.  Robert  Holland. 

Norton  Hill,  Runcorn. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  Derbyshire  for 
the  cuckoo  flower.  When  the  children  gather  them 
they  sing:— 

“ Lady  Locket 
Lost  her  pocket 
In  a shower  of  rain  : 

Milner  fun  it, 

Milner  grun  it 
In  a peck  o’  meal.” 

Milner— miller ; fun= found ; <7nm=ground. 

Tho.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Cole’s  Didionary  (1713)  has  : “ Ladie’s  smock, 
a kind  of  watercresses.”  Mr.  King,  in  his  charm- 
ing article  on  “Sacred  Trees  and  Flowers” 
{Quarterly  Review , July,  1863),  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  lady’s  smock,  like  the  lady's  grass, 
lady’s  slipper,  lady’s  mantle,  and  lady’s  tears  (this 
last  not  a flower,  but  “ the  glistening  drops  that 
sparkle  on  the  sun-dew”),  is  one  of  “the  many 
with  which  ‘ our  Lady’s  ’ name  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  directly  connected.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  Popular  Estimate  of  Southey  (6th  S. 
v.  446). — Additional  evidence  on  this  point,  from 
one  well  qualified  to  give  it,  is  supplied  in  Ljrd 
Byron’s  Diary,  1812: — 

“ [Scott]  is  undoubtedly  the  Monarch  of  Parnassus, 
and  the  most  English  of  Bards.  I should  place  Rogers 
next  in  the  living  list  (I  value  him  more  as  the  last  of 
the  best  school),  Moore  and  Campbell  both  third , Southey 
and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  the  rest,  oi  7ro\\ot, 
thus : — 

“ Thus  ” refers  to  a “ triangular  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum  ” which  follows,  with  Scott  at  the  apex  and 
“ the  many  ” at  the  base.  The  modern  school  of 
criticism  would  displace  Byron’s  arrangement  of 
Rogers  and  Wordsworth,  but  he  confesses  to  having 
followed  “ popular  opinion.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  Derivation  of  “ Stork  ” (6th  S.  v.  433). 
— The  derivation  given  by  your  correspondent  is 
the  one  to  be  found  in  Minsheu’s  Did.  (ed.  1617): 

“Storke avo  rrj s (TTopyrjs,  i.  a pietate,  in 

nutricandis  parentibus  senio  confectis.  Inde  avrt- 
TreXapydv  Grsecis  est  gratiam  pie  referre  paren- 
tibus.” Minsheu  also  gives  the  Hebrew  name  for 
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the  bird,  and,  of  course,  its  derivation.  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  evidence,  except  mere 
conjecture,  for  the  derivation  of  stork  from  Greek. 
The  word  is  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages. 
Prof.  Skeat  speaks  of  the  root  of  the  word  as  un- 
certain, “ but  almost  certainly  the  same  word  as 
Gk.  ropy  os,  a large  bird,  Fick,  iii.  346,  which  Fick 
considers  as  allied  to  E.  stark,  as  if  the  original 
sense  were  ‘ the  strong  one,’  or  rather  ‘ the  tall 
one  ’;  cf.  A.-S.  steale,  high.”  Others  make  the 
stork=the  strutting  bird,  and  give  Dan.  stalken, 
to  stalk;  Fris.  staurke,  to  strut.  Cf.  Wedgwood, s.v. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Old  Sermons  : Earl  of  Rochester  (6th  S. 
v.  424). — Mr.  Alfred  Chas.  Jonas  has  noticed 
a sermon  which  attracted  remarkable  attention  in 
its  time,  both  for  its  own  excellence  and  for  the 
subject  of  it.  Bishop  Burnet  spoke  of  it  as  contain- 
ing “ many  remarkable  passages,”  and  as  “ that 
excellent  discourse  which  has  given  so  great  and 
general  satisfaction  to  all  good  and  judicious 
readers  ” ( Passages  from  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Dari  of  Rochester,  p.  130,  Lon.  1692)  ; and  Wood 
makes  use  of  the  same  terms  ( Fasti  Oxon.  ad  an. 
1670).  It  was  reprinted  in  1707,  and  some  passages 
are  inserted  in  Woodward’s  Fair  Warning  to  a 
Careless  World  (p.  112,  Lon.  1736).  It  may  be 
conveniently  read  in  a later  edition,  Lon.,  1787,  as 
this  contains,  for  illustration,  Johnson’s  life  of  the 
earl,  from  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Burnet’s 
Passages,  already  mentioned.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe  I was  enabled  to  print  in 
the  supplement  to  my  History  of  Woodstock  (Supp. 
c.  ii.  pp.  20,  36)  some  letters  from  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  to  Bishop  Burnet,  from  the  original  letters 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  which  revive  the  interest 
which  was  taken  at  the  time  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  earl’s  death.  I may  state  also  that  he  died 
at  the  High  Lodge  in  Blenheim  Park,  and  was 
buried,  without  any  memorial  of  the  exact  place 
of  interment,  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Spels- 
bury.  The  earl’s  bed  is  shown  at  the  Lodge. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Owl  an  Emblem  of  Death  (6th  S.  v.  447). 
— The  following  is  from  William  Jones’s  Credu- 
lities, Past  and  Present  (Chatto  & Windus,  1880) : 

“ The  owl,  ‘the  fatal  bellman,  which  gives  the  sternst 
good  night,’  was  the  dread  of  the  superstitious  from  the 
earliest  times.  Yirgil  introduces  the  bird  among  the 
prodigies  and  horrors  that  foreran  the  death  of  Dido. 
Pliny  describes  the  owl,  ‘bubo  funebris  et  maxiroe 
abominatus.’  Chaucer  says,  ‘ The  owl  eke  that  of  death 
the  bode  ybringeth.’  The  cry  of  the  owl  is  heard  by 
Lady  Macbeth  while  the  bloody  deed  is  doing.  The 
murderer  aBks,  ‘ Didst  thou  not  hear  a noise1?’  and  she 
answers,  ‘ I heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  cricket  cry.’ 
Richard  III.  interrupts  a messenger  of  evil  news  with, 
* Out  on  ye  owls  ! Mothing  but  songs  of  death?’  Chat- 
terton  lias,  ‘ Ilarke  ! the  dethe  owle  loude  dothe  synge.’ 
Grab’s  ‘moping  owl’  accords  well  with  the  ‘Elegy,’ 


Hogarth,  in  the  murder  scene  of  his  ‘Four  Stages’of 
Cruelty,’  introduces  the  fearful  bird.  The  evil  reputa- 
tion of  the  owl  is  general ; we  find  it  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  in  Siam  the  perching  of  the 
bird  upon  a roof  is  held  prophetic  of  at  least  one  death  j 
in  the  house  it  sits  upon.  The  cry  of  the  owl  is  also  i 
belived  in  some  parts  of  our  country  to  foretell  hail  and 
rain,  accompanied  by  lightning.” 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Popular  superstition,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  t 
even  in  England  of  old,  has  always  dreaded^the 
nocturnal  cry  of  an  owl  as  an  evil  omen.  Let  me 
only  refer,  as  one  instance,  to  Shakspere’s  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,  V.  ii.,  where  the  moaning 
cry  of  the  owl  forebodes  the  approach  of  death  to 
the  sufferer  who  is  waking  upon  his  sick-bed  at  j 
night  : — 

“The  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a shroud.” 

H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Surely  the  universal  character  of  the  owl  as  a 
bird  of  ill  omen — from  Pliny,  who  calls  it  “in- 
auspicata  et  funebris  avis,”  to  Spenser,  who  writes 
of  it  as  “ the  ill-faced  owl,  death  s dreadful 
messenger” — amply  justifies  the  appearance*  of 
its  effigy  on  a tombstone.  For  a good  deal  of 
information  upon  owlish  folk-lore,  see  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities,  Bohn’s  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

<£  The  common  people  even  consider  the  Kauz - 
chen  or  the  Steinkauz  ( Strix  noctua ) as  a sign  of 
Death.”  See  Brockhaus’s  Conversations- Lexikon,: 
twelfth  edition.  A.  T. 

“ Quiyes  ” (6th  S.  v.  449).-— The  word  quives  is 
simply  another  way  of  spelling  the  plural  of  coif, 
which  is  also  written  quoif,  cf. : — 

“ Ye  citizens  of  London, 

That  will  have  gallant  wives, 

Ye  never  would  be  undone, 

If  you ’d  marry  dames  in  quoives.” 

Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

“ Holland  bands  and  quives,”  then,  are  holland 
bands  and  caps  of  the  same  material. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Conf.  0.  Fr.  quoif e,  coiphe,  bonnet,  calotte;. 
Mod.  Fr.  coiffe.  R.  S.  Chap.nock. 

Quives  are  no  doubt  coifs.  Compare  quire 
and  choir.  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

The  Coronets  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal 
(6th  S.  vi.  27). — The  query  made  by  An  Amateur 
Herald  is  certainly  very  opportune.  In  his  re- 
ference to  the  monument  lately  erected  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  her  father  H.R.H.  the  late 
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Duke  of  Kent,  he  mentions  that  the  two  shields 
■of  arms  of  the  duke  and  duchess  are  surmounted 
respectively  by  a duke’s  coronet  composed  of  five 
i strawberry  leaves,  instead  of  a prince’s  coronet,  of 
crosses  patees  and  fleur-de-lis.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  that  a prince’s  arms  should  be  surmounted  by 
•a  prince’s  coronet,  and  not  by  a coronet  apper- 
| taining  to  an  inferior  title ; thus  we  always  place 
above  a duke’s  arms  a ducal  coronet,  and  although 
he  may  be  a marquis,  yet  his  arms  are  never 
■emblazoned  with  the  coronet  that  is  attached  to 
his  less  exalted  title.  I should  like  this  question 
i settled,  as  during  the  last  few  years  I have  em- 
blazoned the  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh, 
Connaught,  and  Albany,  and  in  each  case  have 
unhesitatingly  placed  a prince’s  coronet  above 
their  arms.  Alfred  W.  Rich. 

The  Armour  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall 
| {6th  S.  vi.  47). — An  account  of  this  armour  will  be 
j found  in  the  Archceological  Journal , vol.  xviii. 
•p.  154,  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bernhard-Smith.  The  helmets  are  more 
particularly  described  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson  in 
the  “ Catalogue  of  Ancient  Helmets  and  Examples 
•of  Mail  exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute”  ( Archceological  Journal , vol. 
.xxxvii.  pp.  519  and  538. 

Albert  Hartshorne. 

Samuel  Ireland,  in  his  Picturesque  Views , with 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London  and  Westminster  (1800),  p.  89,  says: — 

“ It  is  decorated  with  various  pieces  of  armour,  con- 
sisting of  breastplates,  helmets,  &c.,  which,  though 
! ^evidently  not  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
i ignorance  and  a love  for  the  marvellous  has,  in  the 
i opinion  of  many,  carried  them  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  they  insisted  wore  these  iden- 
tical pieces.” 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

“ Auster  ” (6th  S.  vi.  47). — I suspect  that  auster 
as  the  same  as  the  old  Kentish  astre , a hearth, 
j borrowed  from  O.F.  astre,  a hearth.  “The  youngest 

[sons] have  the  privilege  of  the  astre,  or  hearth 

for  fire,  in  the  mansion-house”  (Plot’s  Stafford- 
i shire,  p.  278,  quoted  more  fully  in  Pegge’s  Kent- 
icisms,  E.D.S.,  p.  19).  See  Lambarde,  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,  ed.  1656,  p.  638  ; mod.  F.  dtre  in 
I Bracket  or  Littre;  and  G.  estrich  in  Weigand. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

I would  refer  your  correspondent  E.  E.  B.  to 
<{N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  i.  217,  307,  where  it  is  said 
■that  this  word  is  a corruption  of  the  word  astrum ., 
meaning  a messuage  held  in  villenage  of  the  lord 
| of  a manor.  G.  Fisher. 

An  Old  Book  (6th  S.  vi.  48).— -The  JDistichs 
of  Dionysius  Cato  is  one  of  the  .commonest  of 
mediaeval  books,  often  quoted  by  Chaucer  and 
Langland.  See  Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  ed. 


Skeat ; note  to  group  G,  1.  688  ; and  my  notes  to 
P.  Plowman , b.  vi.  316. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

St.  Giles’s  Fair  (6th  S.  v.  448). — See  Milner’s 
History  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  1798.  Dr. 
Milner  says: — 

“ This  Fair  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  cousin. 
Bishop  Walkelin,  for  a single  day;  William  Rufus  ex- 
tended it  to  three  days,  Henry  I.  to  eight,  Stephen  to 

fourteen,  and  Henry  II.  to  sixteen  days The  Fair 

began  on  the  eve  preceding  the  festival  of  St.  Giles...... 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  this  celebrated  mart  was  on 
the  decline  ; since  that  period  various  causes  have 
gradually  reduced  this  Fair  to  its  present  insignificancy.” 

J.  B. 

A Biographical  Peerage  (6th  S.  v.  468). — 
Mr.  Morley  has  got  hold  of  an  odd  volume  of 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges’s  Scandalous  Chronicle.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  The  Biographical  Peerage  were 
published  in  1808,  the  third  in  1809,  and  the  last 
(Ireland)  in  1817.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  book. 

C.  W.  S. 

Published  in  four  volumes,  1808-17.  Lowndes, 
in  his  Manual,  under  “Peerage,”  states,  “This  work 
is  generally  attributed  to  Sir  S.  Egerton  Brydges, 
Bart.”  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

The  Squire  Papers  (6th  S.  v.  448).  — These 
papers  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Cromwell  except  the  first.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  either  forgeries  from 
beginning  to  end,  or  genuine  documents  so  much 
tampered  with  as  to  be  quite  useless  for  all  pur- 
poses of  historical  research. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  Witwall  (6th  S.  v.  308,  434). — The  dis- 
quisition on  this  and  cognate  names  given  by 
Yarrell  in  his  earlier  editions,  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  Mr.  G.  Fisher,  contains  many  errors. 
Some  of  them  are  corrected  by  the  editor  of  the 
fourth  edition,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Skeat, 
and  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Aldis  Wright. 

Anpiel. 

Sir  Thomas  Abney  (6th  S.  i.  176)  was  knighted 
Nov.  2,  1693,  during  his  tenure  of  the  Shrievalty 
of  London.  Pie  was  Alderman  of  Yintry  ward 
from  December,  1692,  to  June,  1716,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Bridge  Without  as  “ Father  of 
the  City.”  He  died  Feb.  6,  1721/2,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  Alfred  B.  Beayen,  M.A. 

Preston. 

Etymology  of  Cenomanni  (6th  S.  v.  348). — 
Littleton  derives  the  name  of  the  Cenomani  “ a, 
Cydno  Liguris  filio  ”;  and  he  says  their  chief  city 
was  Cenomanum,  vulg.  Le  Mans.  In  the  Notices  of 
the  Provinces  and  Towns  of  Gaul  Le  Mans  is  vari- 
ously styled  Cenomannorum,  CivitasCenomanorum,. 
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and  Cenomani,  but  not  Cenomanum.  Bullet  (Mem. 
sur  la  Langue  Celtique),  after  stating  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Le  Maine  were  anciently  called 
Cenomani,  derives  their  name  from  ceno,  esprit, 
man,  subtil  ; and  he  adds,  “ Les  Manceaux  sont 
fins,  subtils,  spirituels  et  adroits.  Maine  est  une 
syncope  de  ce  nom.”  If  in  the  old  Celtic  lan- 
guage the  word  man  ever  had  the  various  mean- 
ings given  by  Bullet,  the  etymologist  would  be 
sadly  puzzled.  Among  others  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing, viz.,  “lieu,  habitation,  montagne,  pierre,  eau, 
riviere,  source,  fontaine,  horame,  petit,  subtil,  bon, 
bien.”  The  name  of  the  Cenomani  might,  there- 
fore, translate  chief  men.  I doubt,  however, 
whether  the  Celtic  language  ever  possessed  such 
a word  as  man  for  “ homme.”  If  the  original 
name  of  Le  Mans  was  Cenomani  or  Cenomanum, 
it  might  variously  translate  the  chief  place  ; the 
place  at  the  confluence,  or  at  the  angle  ; the  place 
on  the  summit  ; or  the  head  or  confluence  of  the 
little  water  ( cen-o-man-iii ).  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  Cenomani  passed  over  the  Alps  and 
settled  in  Lombardy.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

If  Mr.  Lynn  will  refer  to  Gluck’s  Keltische 
Namen,  p.  59,  he  will  find  this  name  derived  from 
a root  cm,  represented  by  “ Ir.  dan  (gl.  remotus  ; 
ultra  ; in  den  ir.  und  gal.  Worterbiichern  auch 
longus,  vastus  ; procul,  longe)”;  and  in  a note 
this  root  cen  is  compared  with  “ ^Eol.  kt]vos= ion. 
K€i Vos,  att.  cKtivos,  altn.  hdn,  hon  (ilie).”  The 
element  man,  possibly  a nominal  suffix  only, 
appears  in  a number  of  proper  names,  as  in 
Gaulish  Ariomanus,  Viromanus,  and  in  such 
names  as  Welsh  Cadfan,  older  form  “ Catman= 
Catumanus  (d.  h.  bellator).”  See  also  Zeuss, 
Gram.  Celtica,  second  edition,  p.  825. 

Thomas  Powell. 

Of  course  Mr.  Freeman  is  having  his  joke, 
suggested  partly  by  the  derivation  from  canina 
rabies— itself  probably  a joke  either  of  William  the 
Conqueror  or  of  his  reporter — and  partly  by 
Orderic’s  diphthongal  spelling,  which  is  a mere 
blunder.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

“Hanger”  (lBt  S.  ii.  266). — At  this  reference 
the  following  question  was  asked,  and  never  seems 
to  have  received  any  answer  at  all.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  replied  to: — 

“Meaning  of  ‘Hanger.’  — Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Hanger,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  names  of  places 
in  Bedfordshire,  such  as  Panshanger]  W.  Andekson.” 

My  impression  is  that  its  meaning  is  a wood,  and 
a place  about  six  miles  from  Bedford,  now  called 
Morehanger,  but  formerly  Muggerhanger,  I have 
been  informed  simply  means  “ the  Gipsy’s  wood.” 
Is  this  correct  ? D.  G.  C.  E. 

[See  “ Wcstenlianger,”  6th  S.  v.  227,  353.] 


Curious  Book-plates  (6th  S.  v.  226,  374,  457 
vi.  15). — I have  a copy  of  Bale’s  Actes  of  Englis) 
Votaries,  1560,  bought  of  Mr.  Quaritch  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  is  written  : — 

“ My  Mr3  name  above  you  se 
take  heede  therefore  you  steale  not  mee 
ffor  if  you  doe  wfliout  delay 
yr  necke  [illegible]  for  me  shal  pay 
Looke  downe  below  and  you  shai  see 
The  picture  of  the  gallowstree 
Take  heede  therefore  of  thys  in  time 
Lest  on  this  tree  you  highly  clime.” 

[Drawing  of  gallows.] 

Now  the  above  inscription  is  perhaps  nearly 
as  common  as  those  some  of  your  correspondents' 
have  sent  you,  but  this  is  curious  about  it— it 
was  written  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
some  one  of  the  same  name  as  myself  (which  is  a 
rather  uncommon  one),  and  I had  the-  book  some; 
years  before  I discovered  it — at  least  I only 
noticed  it  as  old  writing,  without  curiosity 
enough  to  read  it.  It  is  singular  that  so  rare  a! 
book  should  twice,  at  so  long  an  interval,  be 
owned  by  an  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“The  Backstring”  (6th  S.  v.  407  ; vi.  14).— 
Mr.  Davies’s  suggestion  that  backstring  means1 
“ a leading-string  behind,  by  which  the  nurse  or1 
mother  guided  the  child,”  is  quite  inadmissible  ; 
Cowper’s  “ misses  ” being  spoken  of  as  playing  at 
cards,  which  children  in  leading-strings  certainly 
never  did.  To  call  a pinafore  a backstring  would 
be  like  calling  a shoe  a shoestring.  Jaydee. 

“ Malte  Money  ” (6th  S.  v.  88,  195,  397,  478). 
— Up  to  about  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a soke- 
mill  at  Skipton,  although  at  the  time  the  custom 
of  paying  “ maut-money,”  as  the  local  term  was, 
had  nearly  ceased.  In  1763  a number  of  tenants 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Skipton  disputed  their 
obligation  to  have  all  corn  ground  at  the  soke- 
mill,  and  a trial  came  off  at  York,  the  Earl  of 
Thanet  and  his  tenant  of  the  mill  being  the 
prosecutors.  The  custom  of  the  manor  was 
confirmed,  and  the  defendants  were  ordered  to 
pay  all  costs.  It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  that  numerous  cases  were  known  in 
which  inhabitants  of  Skipton  kept  “steel-mills” 
of  their  own,  wherewith  they  ground  their  own 
and  their  neighbours’  corn,  and  that  these  persons 
had  not  been  interfered  with.  The  prosecutors, 
however,  proved  that  the  practice  of  grinding  corn 
at  private  houses  within  the  manor  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  stopped. 

W.  H.  Dawson. 

Skipton. 

Old  Houses  with  Secret  Chambers  (5th  S. 
xii.  248,  312;  6th  S.  ii.  12,  117,  295,  433,  523; 
iii.  96;  iv.  116,  217;  v.  397,  478).— In  Melford 
Hall  co.  Suffolk,  “ is  a curious  hiding  place  in  the 
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thickness  of  the  walls  and  chimney,  approached 
only  through  a trap  panel  ” ( The  History  of  Long 
Melford , by  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.,  4to.  1873, 
p.  322).  “ In  the  manor-house  of  Minster  Lovell, 
by  Oxford,  on  constructing  a new  chimney,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a large  vaulted  subterranean 
chamber  ” (Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  second  edition, 
iii.  p.  853).  L.  L.  H. 

Order  of  Administering  to  Communicants 
(6th  S.  v.  286,  414,  477).— Connected  with  this 
topic,  see  the  following  note  from  Mozley’s  Re- 
miniscences of  Oriel  College,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
The  author  refers  to  the  simple  liturgical  tastes  of 
Cardinal  Newman  when  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford  : — 

_ “ So  little  part  had  he  (Newman)  in  the  great  eccle- 
siological  and  ritual  revival  which  has  changed  not  only 
the  inside  of  our  churches  but  the  face  of  the  land,  that 
from  first  to  last  he  performed  the  service  after  the 
fashion  of  the  last  century.  At  his  own  church  of  St. 
Mary’s  was  retained  the  custom,  said  to  be  from  Puritan 
times,  of  handing  the  sacred  elements  to  the  communi- 
cants at  their  places  down  the  long  chancel,  the  desks  of 
which,  covered  with  white  linen  for  the  occasion,  looked 
much  like  tables.” 

J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  parish  of  Rous  Lench 
for  the  priest  to  communicate  the  people  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gospel  side  ( i.e .,  from  south  to 
north).  The  assistants  of  the  celebrant  receive 
first,  then  the  choir,  then  the  sacristan,  then  the 
men,  and  lastly  the  women.  A similar  mode 
prevailed  at  St.  Petroc’s  (Lydford),  the  parish 
church  of  Dartmoor,  a few  years  ago ; I do  not 
know  if  it  survives. 

W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy. 

Rous  Lench  Court. 

The  Parslow  Family  (6th  S.  v.  288,  435,  478). 
— Parslow,  Ann,  Charlotte,  and  Thomas,  vide 
Misc.  Geneal.  et  Her.,  New  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  449, 
450.  In  the  parish  register  of  Lyming,  Kent, 
according  to  Mr.  Mackie  in  his  Hist,  of  Folkstone, 
published  in  1856,  p.  211,  there  is  an  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  “sonne  of  a stranger,  called,  as 
she  said,  Alice  Parslaw.”  Said  John  Parslaw  was 
“ borne  in  the  parke-lodge  of  Lymynge.” 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

Perhaps  this  family  might  have  originated  or 
bad  some  connexion  with  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  for  the  name  sometimes  occurs  as,  or  is 
corrupted  into,  Paslew.  John  Paslew,  the  last 
abbot  of  Whalley,  in  that  county,  was  executed,  for 
bis  share  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  1537.  A 
slab  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  church  there,  tradi- 
tionally said  to  cover  his  remains,  upon  which  is 
inscribed  the  brief  epitaph,  “ Miserere  Mei.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Aewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


“ Res  subito  Gestae  ” (6th  S.  v.  368). — I have 
an  Isle  of  Man  halfpenny,  1758,  on  which,  instead 
of  the  sovereign’s  name,  “ Stabit  quocunque 
Jeceris  ” is  engraved.  I have  also  another  coin  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which  I suppose  is  a token,  on 
which  is  engraved,  on  the  reverse,  “ Pro  bono  pub- 
lico.” Wm.  Freelove. 

Bury  Sfc.  Edmunds. 

“ Navvy  ”=Navigator  (1st  S.  xi.424 ; 4th  S.  v. 
554  ; vi.  182,  264,  312,  425  ; 6tb  S.  v.  397,  417, 
476). — When  I was  a boy,  the  river  Chelmer, 
which  was  deepened  and  made  fit  for  barges  by 
the  addition  of  locks  between  Chelmsford  and 
Maldon  in  the  last  century,  was  almost  always 
called,  and  probably  is  still  called  in  Essex,  “ The 
navigation.”  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

“Don’t  marry”  (6th  S.  v.  384,  471). — There  is 
an  excellent  work  by  Defoe,  called  The  Complete 
English  Tradesman;  and  in  it  is  an  admirable 
chapter,  entitled  “ Of  the  Tradesman  marrying 
too  Soon.”  In  this  he  says,  “ It  was  a prudent  pro- 
vision which  our  ancestors  made  in  the  indentures 
of  tradesmen’s  apprentices,  that  they  should  not 
contract  matrimony  during  their  apprenticeship.’* 
Among  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  forefathers, 
this  was  one  of  the  chief,  viz.,  “ that  they  should 
not  wed  before  they  had  sped.”  When  a young 
tradesman,  says  the  same  author,  in  Holland  or 
Germany  goes  a-courting,  the  first  question  the 
young  woman  asks  of  him  is,  “ Are  you  able  to. 
pay  the  charges  ? ” That  is  to  say,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, Are  you  able  to  keep  a wife  when  you  have 
her  ? What  a world  of  misery  it  would  prevent 
if  the  young  women  in  all  countries  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  question  ! “ Marriage  is  not  made 

of  mushrooms,  but  of  good  round  cakes,”  is  one  of 
the  pithy  sayings  by  which  our  ancestors  conveyed 
the  same  great  rule  of  prudence. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Tbanet. 

A Yard  of  Beer  (6th  S.  v.  368,  394,  456). — 

“ At  the  Annual  Vinis,  or  feast  of  the  Mock  Corpora- 
tion of  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  formerly  the  initiation  of 
each  member  consisted  in  his  swearing  fealty  to  the  body, 
and  drinking  a yard  of  wine — i.  e.,  a pint  of  port  or  sherry 
out  of  a vessel  a yard  in  length.  Ward,  in  his  Borough 
of  Stoke-upon- Trent,  & c.  (1848),  gives  a list  of  the  seventy 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  civic  feast,  whose  names  are 
registered  in  the  corporation  books,  and  adds : — * The 
test  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  this  convivial  cor- 
poration was  the  drinking  off  a yard  length  glass  of  ale 
at  a single  draught,  no  very  trifling  infliction  on  a tem- 
perate candidate.’  Staffordshire  Stories,”  Wolver - 
hampton  Chronicle. 

Hirondelle. 

“Le  Juif  Polonais,”  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Acte  I.  Scisne  vii.  (6th  S.  iv.  28  ; v.  415, 477). — 
In  an  account  which  I read  in  one  of  our  illustrated 
papers  of  some  royal  marriage  in  Berlin,  mention 
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was  made  of  the  distribution  among  some  of  the 
guests  of  satin  ribbons  embroidered  or  stamped  in 
silver  representing  the  bride’s  garter. 

Nellie  Maclagan. 

28,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh. 

The  Application  of  “County”  (6th  S.  v. 
346,  496). — In  1837  I heard  a great  deal  of  the 
talk  of  a loquacious  but  not  very  well-educated 
lady,  resident  at  Dover,  whose  frequent  allusions 
to  people  who  lived  “ down  in  the  sheers,”  or  who 
were  going  “ down  into  the  sheers,”  made  me  in- 
quisitive. I found  that  she  spoke  of  the  shires 
north  of  London.  She  did  not  affect  to  despise 
these  outsiders,  but  as  people  always  talked  of 
going  “ up  ” to  London,  whether  they  resided  north 
or  south  of  that  metropolis,  I concluded  that  she 
rather  looked  down  upon  the  denizens  of  the 
“ sheers.”  As  a native  of  Kent,  born  on  the  proper 
(London)  side  of  Rochester  Bridge,  I,  of  course, 
view  “ more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ” the  men  of 
all  other  regions,  but  most  especially  those  who 
unhappily  belong  to  the  wastes  on  the  wrong  side  of 
that  bridge  and  the  poor  people  of  Essex.  Although, 
unavoidably,  much  associated  with  “Essex  calves,” 
we  never  failed  to  assert  our  superiority.  I state 
this  as  a matter  of  historic  fact.  Their  retort  that 
we  were  “ Kentish  hogs  ” never  obliged  us  to  quit 
our  vantage  ground.  Nevertheless,  I have  been 
so  long  transported  that  I have  forgotten  whether 
I am  a “ Kentish  man”  or  a “man  of  Kent”;  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know.  Calcuttensis. 

“Vita  sine  literis  mors  est”  (6th  S.  v.  346, 
497). — Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  ii. : “0  vitce  philosophia 
dux  ! ” &c.  A.  Tolhausen,  D.Ph. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office. 

Kentish  Sayings:  (1)  “He’s  got  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  Shoulder”  (6th  S.  v.  266,  474). 
— Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  Lawrence  popularly 
connected  with  laziness  is  the  saint  of  that  name  ? 
I have  often  heard,  both  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
such  expressions  as  “ Larence  hath  got  hold  o’n,” 
but  never  “ Saint  Larence.”  See,  on  Lawrence 
and  laziness,  the  “ Soliloquy  of  Ben  Bond  ” in 
Jennings’s  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England  (second 
edit.  1869,  pp.  144-9).  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5th  S.  ix. 
429  ; x.  11,  73,  129,  152,  199,  276,  317;  xi.  73, 
178,  252,375,  457;  xii.  155;  6th  S.  i.  446  ; ii. 
218,  477;  iv.  38,  256,  314  ; v.  58,  177,  217,  358, 
458). — There  are  helmets  in  the  Russell  Chapel, 
Chenies,  Bucks.  H.  J.  Moule. 

Weymouth. 

Epergne  : Surtout  (6th  S.  v.  269,  414,  475). — 
If  tpergne  “ is  not  known  in  France,”  esperne  occurs 
in  0.  French  side  by  side  with  espairne  and 


espairgne , and  both  its  and  their  connexion  with 
espargner  (to  spare,  to  save  from  wear  and  tear, 
&c.)  is  obvious.  As  to  surtout,  why  should  Dr. 
Brewer  deem  it  “ strangely  adopted  by  us  to 
signify  a frock-coat”?  “ Un  surtout”  meant  a 
winter  overall  long  before  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
a table-saving  contrivance,  or  to  aught  else. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
29).— 

“ My  soul  is  beset,”  &c. 

This  is  the  opening  of  the  ninth  hymn  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Olney  hymns.  As  there  is  no  initial  “ C.”  before 
it,  it  is  doubtless  the  composition  of  the  Rev.  John 
Newton  himself.  Clk.  ■ 

(6th  s.  vi.  49.) 

“ Ingen tes  animos,”  &c. 

Virgil,  of  the  battle  of  the  bees,  Georg.,  iv.  83. 

Ed.  Marshall.  1 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language t, 
arranged  on  an  Historical  Basis.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.  Part  IV.,  completing  the  work.  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press.) 

English  scholars,  as  well  as  Prof.  Skeat,  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  this  work.  At  last 
we  have  a dictionary  of  our  language  free  from  the  wild 
guesswork  which  has  up  to  this  time  so  generally  passed 
for  etymology.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
whose  etymological  dictionary  has  for  a long  time  held 
the  first  place  as  one  based  upon  true  philological  prin- 
ciples, to  say  that  his  work  does  not  now  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  scholars  of  the  English  tongue.  It  may 
fairly  be  held  that  only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the 
study  of  our  language,  and  in  particular  English  etymo- 
logy, at  all  approached  to  the  dignity  of  a science,  or  even 
been  pursued  upon  true  scientific  principles.  Johnson, 
in  his  great  work,  hardly  touched  the  subject,  and  in 
many,  if  not  most,  cases  it  would  have  been  as  well  had 
he  left  it  alone  altogether ; but  his  dictionary,  with  its 
store  of  definitions  and  illustrative  quotations,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  modern  dictionaries,  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Of  little  use  have 
Horne  Tooke’s  wild,  and  in  many  cases  ludicrous,  guesses 
been  to  his  successors.  Dr.  Mahn,  in  Webster’s  dictionary, 
first  approached  the  subject  in  a scientific  manner,  and 
his  work  is  more  than  fairly  trustworthy ; and  Richard- 
son and  Latham  can  scarcely  be  considered  much  of  an 
improvement  upon  Webster.  But  all  along  the  good 
work  has  slowly  but  steadily  been  progressing.  Each 
worker  in  the  field  has,  by  the  accumulation  and  sifting 
of  material,  advanced  the  work  for  his  successors.  The 
researches  and  patient  study  of  German  scholars  have 
thrown  light  on  many  points  which  were  dark  or  obscure ; . 
phonology  has  dissipated  the  mist  which  hung  over  the  j 
history  of  many  words,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
exposed  the  utter  fallacy  of  thousands  of  so-called  ety- 
mologies which  were  accepted  as  gospel  even  by  scholars 
up  to  a comparatively  recent  period.  The  canons  of 
etymology  briefly  but  clearly  enunciated  by  Prof.  Skeat- 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  v.  261,  and  in  the  present  work  ' 
(p.  xxi)  more  fully  set  forth,  lay  down  the  only  true  and  j 
scientific  way  of  dealing  with  English  etymology.  The  j 
examples  which  he  gives  show  clearly  what  short  work  | 
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;areful  observance  of  these  canons  will  make  with  the 
Id  guesses  of  would-be  etymologists.  The  book  before 
, now  happily  complete,  is  the  greatest  stride  yet  made 
English  etymology.  Much,  of  course,  still  remains  to 
done ; least  of  all  would  Prof.  Skeat  himself  advance 
claim  of  perfection  for  his  work,  for  till  the  great 
stionary  of  the  Philological  Society  appears,  in  the 
eparation  of  which  Dr.  Murray  has  had  the  incalculable 
vantage  over  Prof.  Skeat  of  the  immense  store  of 
iterial  collected  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  can 
i hope  for  any  dictionary  which  can  make  such  a 
lira.  Prof.  Skeat’s  work  does  not,  of  course,  pretend 
be  more  than  a strictly  etymological  dictionary.  The 
finitions  are  concise  almost  to  meagreness,  and  they 
e generally  restricted  to  one  for  each  word ; nor  are 
e illustrative  quotations  many  in  number.  But  the 
eat  merit  which  the  work  will  possess  in  the  eyes  of 
adents  is  that  every  word  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
t,  the  best  authorities  have  been  consulted— of  this 
e list  of  “books  referred  to,”  some  five  hundred  in 
imber,  is  a sufficient  proof— and  no  pains  have  been 
ared  to  make  the  book  as  perfect  and  complete  as 
ssible.  Nothing  has  been  taken  for  granted ; even 
e references  given  in  other  dictionaries  have  been 
rifled,  and  whenever  any  old  forms  or  foreign  words 
e cited  as  connected  in  any  way  with  an  English  word, 
e spellings  and  significations  of  such  forms  and  words 
,ve  been  verified  by  reference  to  dictionaries  of  their 
spective  languages.  Especially  has  he  been  careful  to 
stinguish  so-called  A.-S.  and  other  words,  for  the 
istence  of  which  we  have  no  more  satisfactory  evidence 
an  Skinner  and  others,  by  whom  many  of  them  were 
vented.  In  this  way  the  work  will  eminently  fulfil  the 
tention  of  its  author,  i.e.  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
the  great  national  dictionary  by  clearing  the  way  of 
l the  false  etymologies  and  theories  hitherto  held. 
ie  use  of  algebraic  signs  serves  to  discriminate  at  a 
ance  between  forms  directly  related  and  those  which 
c only  cognate.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  at 
nes  Prof.  Skeat  inclines  too  much  to  Celtic  origins  for 
any  of  his  words.  The  fourth  part,  just  issued,  con- 
ins  a large  number  of  errata  and  addenda,  many  of 
em  so  important  that  the  student  will  do  well  to  mark 
e words  to  which  they  refer  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
it  besides  these  it  also  contains  most  elaborate  lists  of 
cyan  roots,  homonyms,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  examples 
sound-shifting,  doublets,  and  of  words  distributed 
cording  to  the  languages  to  which  they  belong.  It  is 
tig  since  so  valuable  a work  appeared,  or  one  so  indis- 
nsable  to  every  student  of  our  language.  Every  page 
:ars  witness  to  the  learning,  care,  and  conscientious 
.instaking  of  the  author,  who  has  by  his  labours  con- 
rred  a benefit  on  students  not  easily  to  be  over-esti- 
ated. 

he  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  City  of  Chester. 
By  George  Ormerod,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Helsby,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Routledge  & Sons.) 

0 English  county  can  boast  a more  goodly  display  of 
pographical  works  than  Cheshire,  “that  seed  plot  of 
entry.”  Beginning  with  King’s  Vale  Royal  of  England, 
tblislied  in  1656  (the  same  year  that  Dugdale  gave  us 
e A ntiquities  of  Warwickshire'),  and  followed  in  1672 
r Sir  Peter  Leycester's  Antiquities  touching  Cheshire, 
3 have,  in  1700,  Leigh’s  natural  history  of  that  county, 
>t  to  speak  of  Lysons’s  account  in  the  Magna  Britannia, 
iblished  in  1810,  and  various  other  general  and  local 
orks  connected  with  that 

“ Thrice  happy  shire,  confined  so  to  be 
Twixt  two  so  famous  Floods,  as  Mersey  is,  and  Dee.” 

1 1819  appeared  Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire,  a work 


which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  and. 
most  complete  of  all  modern  county  histories,  and  which 
may  be  classed  with  Baker’s  Northamptonshire.  Hunter’s 
South  Yorkshire,  Eyton’s  Salop,  Surtees’s  History  of' 
Durham,  and  Raine’s  North  Durham. 

In  1875  Mr.  Helsby  brought  out  the  first  number  of 
his  new  edition  of  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  and  two  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Earwaker  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  East  Cheshire ; or,  a History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Macclesfield,  the  second  volume  appearing  in  1880 ; and 
now,  in  1882,  after  nearly  eight  years’  labour,  appears  , 
the  eighteenth  number,  completing  the  work,  of  this 
grand  history,  which  is  intended  to  be  bound  in  three 
volumes,  although  it  virtually  consists  of  six  volumes, 
each  being  of  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  of  the  original 
editions. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  an. 
article  in  “ N.  & Q.”  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Helsby’s  new  edition.  We  may  briefly  remark  that  there 
are  very  considerable  corrections  and  additions,  and  that 
no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  to  render  his  book, 
worthy  of  the  county  and  of  the  original  author,  whose 
name  has  so  long  stood  at  the  head  of  county  historians. 
As  to  the  illustrations,  there  are  in  the  new  edition 
about  seventy  additional  wood,  copper,  and  steel  en- 
gravings, consisting  of  landscapes,  portraits,  and  seals, 
while  the  heraldry  has  been  generally  re-engraved  in. 
wood,  and  is  a great  improvement  on  the  cuts  used  in. 
the  former  edition.  The  number  of  pedigrees  have  been 
considerably  increased,  and  now  amount  to  444.  A short 
memoir  of  Mr.  Ormerod  appears  in  the  new  preface,  and,1 
there  is  also  an  etching  of  Mr.  Helsby,  the  accomplished 
continuator  of  the  work. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Ormerod  in  his  History  of  Che- 
shire that  he  discarded  all  unproved  and  conjectural  specu- 
lations, and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great  work  on  the 
trustworthy  materials  enumerated  by  Dugdale,  “ Records, 
Leiger-Books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evidences,  Tombes,. 
and  Armes.”  Mr.  Helsby  has  followed  on  the  same 
lines,  with  the  greater  advantage  of  the  numerous  sources 
of  information  which  are  now  patent  to  the  historical 
inquirer  in  the  very  many  printed  records  of  the  national, 
archives.  The  result  is  a work  of  national  importance, 
which  will  associate  the  names  of  Ormerod  and  Helsby 
with  those  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  Dugdale,. 
Hunter,  Baker,  Surtees,  Raine,  and  Eyton. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  time  for  county  histories  lias; 
passed  away  ; and  certainly  there  have  been  of  late  years 
but  few  which  could  rival  the  antiquarian  information 
and  curious  family  history,  not  to  mention  the  engraved 
illustrations,  which  are  preserved  in  a greater  degree, 
than  in  any  other  topographical  work  in  Nichols’s 
History  of  Leicestershire  ; but  we  have  in  the  present  day 
a vast  number  of  good  and  useful  topographical  works,, 
though  of  a lesser  size  than  the  ponderous  volumes 
of  Nichols,  and  we  have  now  to  welcome  new  editions  of 
both  Hutchins’s  Dorset  and  Ormerod’s  Cheshire.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said  that  a taste  for  topographical 
literature  is  on  the  decline,  though  but  few,  perhaps,  have 
either  purses  long  enough  to  buy,  or  houses  big  enough, 
to  stow,  the  weighty  folios  of  a former  age.  But  one 
point,  at  any  rate,  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  lack  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  a just  appreciation  of  good  and 
accurate  topographical  works  ; neither— may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  add? — is  there  any  want  of  worthy  successors 
to  the  antiquaries  of  a former  generation  while  writers 
such  as  Mr.  Thomas  Helsby  remain  among  us. 

English  Men  of  Letters. — Gray.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

(Macmillan  & Co.) 

To  the  modern  person  of  culture — the  butterfly  of  books, 
who  flits  irregularly  across  the  field  of  English  lite^ 
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rature — Gray  is  a little-known  and  a generally  mis- 
taken figure.  As  a poet,  he  is  remembered  by  a poem 
which  excess  of  popularity  has  made  a commonplace  ; as 
a man,  chiefly  by  a paradoxical  utterance  respecting 
the  romances  of  MM.  Marivaux  and  Crebillon  le  fils. 
Between  these  extremes  of  superficial  recollection  Mr. 
Gosse  has  managed  to  revive  the  true  presentment, 
and  he  has  given  us  a portrait  which  is  at  once  engaging 
and  convincing.  Finished  with  fastidious  care  as  to  its 
details,  but  still  preserved  by  its  happy  negligences  from 
the  stiffness  of  the  mere  trompe  Voeil,  his  work  exhibits 
to  us  the  friend  of  Walpole  and  Wharton,  the  shy  and 
retiring  student  of  Pembroke  and  Peterhouse,  the  delicate 
critic,  and  the  poet  of  exquisite  performance,  in  a manner 
which  Mason  did  not  certainly  attain  with  all  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  nor  Mitford  with  all  his  pious  care. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  charming  recol- 
lections of  Gray’s  friend  Norton  Nicholls,  and  of  that 
most  attractive  of  his  latest  admirers,  the  Swiss  Bon- 
stetten.  His  studies  of  the  Pembroke  MSS.  have  enabled 
him  to  supplement  even  the  labours  of  Mathias,  and  he 
has  also  ransacked  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum, 
besides  adding  many  minute  touches  here  and  there  only 
possible  to  that  keen  love  of  literary  inquiry  for  which 
nothing  is  “ common  or  vile.”  He  has  managed,  too, 
to  thrill  his  style  with  a gentle  and  graceful  enthu- 
siasm which  carries  the  reader  with  it,  and  has  the  final 
effect  of  clothing  his  subject  with  a kind  of  transfiguring 
■aura  through  which  he  almost  appears  heroic.  In  these 
days  of  uncompromising  life-taking,  when  the  Crom- 
wellian precept  of  painting  the  warts  and  wrinkles  seems 
likely  to  be  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resem- 
blance will  be  obscured,  or  even  wholly  suppressed  by 
them,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  so  pleasant  an  example 
of  “ the  truth  told  lovingly  ” by  a biographer  to  whom  his 
office  has  still  its  responsibilities  of  amenity  and  respect. 
We  can  only  trust  that  to  Mr.  Gosse  may  fall  the  further 
duty  of  giving  us  that  canonical  edition  of  Gray’s  works 
and  letters  which  is  still  to  be  desired.  No  one,  we  are 
sure,  can  undertake  the  task  with  more  complete  equip- 
ment or  more  genuine  appreciation  of  its  requirements. 

The  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  By  Villiers 
Stuart,  of  Dromana,  M.P.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) 

Queen  Isi  em  Kheb  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Shishak, 
who  invaded  Jerusalem  shortly  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon. Her  funeral  tent  is  therefore  little  short  of  three 
thousand  years  old,  and  dates  back  almost  to  the  period 
•of  the  Trojan  war.  The  tent  was  the  canopy  over  the 
boat  in  which  her  remains  were  conveyed  across  the  Nile 
for  interment  in  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Deir  el  Bahari. 
It  is  formed  of  gazelle  skins,  stitched  together,  and 
ornamented  in  various  colours  with  great  taste  and  skill. 
Mr.  Stuart’s  book  contains  an  illustration  of  this  unique 
specimen  of  ancient  Egyptian  tapestry,  printed  in  the 
original  colours,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
scriptions, emblems,  and  allegorical  figures  which  are 
found  upon  it.  He  has  also  added  some  account  of  the 
less  known  pyramids  and  ancient  monuments,  as  well 
as  a description  of  some  of  the  miscellaneous  treasures 
found  at  Deir  el  Bahari.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Stuart 
•apologizes  for  the  addition  of  another  volume  on  the 
subject  of  Egyptian  art,  but  both  the  general  public  and 
Egyptian  archaeologists  will  find  the  appearance  of  the 
book  amply  justified  by  the  novelty  and  interest  of  its 
•contents. 

The  Annual  Register:  a Review  of  Public  Events  at 

Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1881.  New  Series. 

(Rivingtons.) 

The  present  volume  is  the  nineteenth  of  the  new  series, 
which  was  commenced  in  1863.  We  congratulate  Messrs. 


Rivington  upon  its  production.  It  is  a valuable  com-  |l 
pendium  of  home  and  foreign  history,  carefully  compiled  i 
and  well  indexed.  It  will,  like  its  predecessors,  save  the  j 
time  of  many  an  inquirer,  who  uses  it  instead  of  wearily  I 
searching  the  files  of  the  newspapers.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, to  notice  the  omission  in  this  volume  of  the  list  of  j 
promotions  and  appointments,  and  of  the  ministry,  &c.  r 
Instead  of  these  useful  lists  we  are  apparently  given  a ii 
copy  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  a change  which,  we  fancy,  j; 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  not  think  for  the  better.  If  ' 
we  may  repeat  a hint  made  by  us  in  these  pages  some  u 
twenty  years  ago,  we  would  suggest  that  an  index  to  i 
the  old  series  from  1820  to  1860  would  be  an  invaluable 
boon  to  many  historical  students. 

Never  did  Messrs.  Blackwood  & Sons  do  better  service  | 
than  when  they  sent  forth  a new  edition  of  The  Boole - | 
Hunter.  The  value  of  the  present  issue  is  considerably  I 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a memoir,  by  his  widow,  of  ( 
Dr.  John  Hill  Burton,  together  with  a portrait  of  the  | 
author.  The  volume  before  us  may  truly  be  described  j 
as  an  edition  de  luxe  ; a copious  index  has  been  added,  | 
and  only  one  thousand  copies  have  been  printed  for  sale 
in  Great  Britain. 


The  lamented  death,  on  the  9th  inst.,  of  the  Rev. 
James  Craigie  Robertson,  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
should  be  recorded  in  the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.”  Amongst 
other  works,  Canon  Robertson  wrote  the  life  of  Thomas 
h Becket,  and  contributed  several  volumes  of  Materials 
for  tlie  History  of  Thomas  Bechet,  Archbishop,  to  the 
“ Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain.” 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  Clarence  House,  New  Town, 
Margate,  editor  of  the  works  of  John  Day,  is  issuing  by 
subscription  a collection  of  rare  old  plays  in  four  volumes. 
Several  pieces  of  interest  will  be  published  for  the  first 
time  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  number 
of  copies  will  be  strictly  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  price  for  each  volume  will  be  one  guinea. 
Vol.  I.  is  now  ready,  and  Yol.  IT.  will  be  issued  in  tho 
autumn.  The  other  volumes  will  follow  at  intervals  of' 
six  months.  Each  play  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
introduction  and  foot-notes. 


$ottceg  tef  Corretfpontfentg. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

F.  C.— On  again  referring  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  com- 
munication (ante,  p.  47)  you  will  see  that  the  celebrated 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  is  specially  excluded  from  the  query. 

M.A.,  Oxon.  (“  Wayzgoose  ”).— See  “ N.  k Q.,”  6th  s. 
iv.  80. 

Chas.  Fredo.  Hardy  (“  Yorkshire  Parish  Register 
Society”). — We  should  advise  you  to  write  to  either  of 
the  gentlemen  named. 

Mrs.  F.  (“  Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  ”). — See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  6th  s.  in.  69,  252,  298). 

Capt.  E.  H. — The  inscription  is  very  common. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.' 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-  ( 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  >1 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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PAPAL  HERALDRY  FROM  INNOCENT  III.  TO 
LEO  XIII.  (1198-1882).  wm* 

So  many  people  have  written  of  late  to  me 
asking  for  information  about  the  arms  of  the 
Popes  that,  finding  no  list  of  the  coats  exists  in 
any  English  book,  I venture  to  send  to  “N.  & Q.” 
one  I made  myself  in  Italy  during  the  winters  of 
1879,  1880,  and  1881.  Most  of  the  papal  tombs 
in  Rome,  Perugia,  Naples,  Florence,  Arezzo,  and 
Viterbo,  I have  visited,  and  in  each  case  I copied 
any  arms  I found  on  them.  When  none  existed, 
I consulted  Ciacouius,  and  corrected  his  blazon 
by  Litta’s  Famiglie  Celebri  Italiane , and  Boranni’s 
Numismata  Pontificum. 

Innocent  III.  (Conti). — Gules,  an  eagle  dis- 
played cheeky  argent  and  sable,  crowned  or. 

Honorins  III.  (Savelli). — Per  fess  argent  and 
or,  a bar  in  fess  vert,  between  in  chief  a rose  sur- 
mounted by  a martlet  between  two  lions  rampant 
gules,  and  in  base  three  bendlets  of  the  last. 

Gregory  IX.  (Conti). — Gules,  an  eagle  displayed 
cheeky  argent  and  sable,  crowned  or. 

Celestine  IV.  (Castiglione). — Gules,  a lion  ram- 
pant argent,  holding  in  dexter  paw  a castle  triple- 
towered  or. 

Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi). — Argent,  three  bends 
azure. 


Alexander  IV.  (Conti).— Gules,  au  eagle  dis- 
played cheeky  argent  and  sable,  crowned  or. 

Urban  IV.  (Pantaleoni). — Quarterly  azure  and 
argent : 1 and  4,  a fleur-de-lis  of  the  second ; 
2 and  3,  a rose  of  the  first. 

Clement  IV.  (Fulcodi). — Or,  six  fleurs-de-lis, 
1,  2,  2,  1,  azure. 

B.  Gregory  X.  (Visconti). — Per  fess  embattled 

gules  and  azure. 

Innocent  V.  (Tarentaise). — Azure,  three  pales 
or,  each  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
field. 

Adrian  V.  (Fieschi). — Argent,  three  bends  azure. 

John  XXI.  (Julian). — 1 and  4,  Argent,  three 
crescents  gules  ; 2 and  3,  Paly  sable  and  or. 

Nicolas  III.  (Orsini). — Argent,  on  a bar  en- 
hanced or,  between  in  chief  a rose  gules,  barbed 
vert,  seeded  or,  and  in  base  three  bendlets  gules, 
a serpent  vert. 

Martin  IV.  (Brione). — Per  fess  gules  and  or, 
from  the  sinister  side  in  chief  a human  arm,  vested 
and  manipled  ermine,  hand  proper. 

Honorius  IV.  (Savelli). — Per  fess  argent  and  or, 
a bar  in  fess  vert,  between  in  chief  a rose  sur- 
mounted by  a martlet  between  two  lions  rampant 
gules,  and  in  base  three  bendlets  of  the  last. 

Nicolas  IV.  (Ascoli). — Argent,  a bend  between 
two  estoiles  azure,  on  a chief  of  the  last  three 
fleurs-de-lis  or. 

S.  Celestine  V.  (Morone). — Or,  a lion  rampant 
azure,  debruised  by  a bend  gules. 

Boniface  VIII.  (Caetani). — Or,  two  bends  wavy 
azure. 

Benedict  XT.  (Bocassini).-— Gules,  a pale  em- 
battled counter-embattled  argent,  a chief  azure. 

Clement  V.  (De  Got). — Barry  argent  and  gules. 

John  XXII.  (D’Euse). — 1 and  4,  Or,  a lion 
rampant  azure,  between  six  hurtes  ; 2 and  3, 
Barry  gules  and  argent. 

Benedict  XII. — ......An  inescutcheon 

Clement  VI.  (Roger). — Or,  a bend  azure  be- 
tween six  roses  gules,  barbed  vert,  seeded  or. 

Innocent  VI.  (Aubert). — Gules,  a bar  in  fess 
enhanced  azure,  between  three  escallops  in  chief 
argent,  and  in  base  a lion  rampant  of  the  last, 
debruised  by  a bend  azure. 

B.  Urban  V.  (Grimoard). — Gules,  a chief  dan- 
cette  or. 

Gregory  XI.  (Roger). — Or,  a bend  azure  be- 
tween six  roses  gules,  barbed  vert,  seeded  or. 

Urban  VI.  (Prignani).— Or,  an  eagle  displayed 
azure. 

Boniface  IX.  (Tomacelli).  — Gules,  a bend 
cheeky  argent  and  azure. 

Innocent  VII.  (Migliorati). — Or,  on  a bend  co- 
tised  azure  an  estoile  fulgent  of  the  field. 

Gregory  XII.  (Corario).— Per  fess  argent  and 
azure,  a lozenge  counterchanged. 

Alexander  V.  (Fiiargo). — Azure,  a sun  in  its 
splendour  between  eight  estoiles,  a bordure  or. 
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John  XXIII.  (Cossa). — Argent,  three  bends 
vert,  on  a chief  gules  a leg  couped  at  the  thigh 
argent,  a bordure  or. 

Martin  V.  (Colonna). — Gules,  a pillar  argent, 
cap  and  base  or,  crowned  of  the  last. 

Eugenius' , IV.  (Condolmieri). — Azure,  a bend 
argent. 

Nicolas  V.  (Parentuccelli).— Gules,  two  keys  in 
saltire  argent. 

Calistus  III.  (Borgia). — Or,  on  a mount  vert,  a 
bull  statant  gules,  on  a bordure  azure  eight  triple 
flames  or. 

Pius  II.  (Piccolomini). — Argent,  on  a cross 
azure  five  crescents  or. 

Paul  II.  (Barbo). — Azure,  a lion  rampant 
argent,  debruised  by  a bend  or. 

Sixtus  IV.  (Della  Rovere). — Azure,  an  oak  tree 
of  four  branches  interlaced  and  eradicated  or. 

Innocent  VIII.  (Cibo). — Gules,  a bend  cheeky 
argent  and  azure,  on  a chief  argent,  a cross  passant 
gules. 

Alexander  VI.  (Borgia). — Or,  on  a mount  vert, 
a bull  statant  gules,  on  a bordure  azure  eight  triple 
flames  or,  impaling  barry  of  six  or  and  sable. 

Pius  III.  (Piccolomini). — Argent,  on  a cross 
azure  five  crescents  or. 

Julius  II.  (Della  Rovere). — Azure,  an  oak  tree 
of  four  branches  interlaced  and  eradicated  or. 

Leo  X.  (Medici). — Or,  five  torteaux,  2,  2,  1;  in 
chief  a hurte  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Adrian  VI.  (Florisse). — 1 and  4,  Or,  three  tent 
hooks  vert ; 2 and  3,  Sable,  a lion  rampant  azure, 
crowned  or. 

Clement  VII.  (Medici).— Or,  five  torteaux, 
2,  2,  1 ; in  chief  on  a hurte  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Paul  II.  (Farnese). — Or,  six  fleurs-de-lis  azure. 

Julius  III.  (Giocchi  delli  Monti). — Azure,  on  a 
bend  gules  fimbriated  or,  between  two  wreaths 
of  olive  of  the  last,  three  mountains,  each  of  three 
summits,  2 and  1,  of  the  last. 

Marcellus  II.  (Cervini). — Azure,  on  a mount 
vert,  five  ears  of  wheat  or,  in  base  a stag  lodged 
argent. 

Paul  IV.  (Caraffa). — Barry  gules  and  argent. 

Pius  IV.  (Medici). — Or,  five  torteaux,  2,  2,  1; 
in  chief  on  a hurte  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

S.  Pius  V.  (Ghislieri). — Bendy  of  six  or  and 
gules. 

Gregory  XIII.  (Boncompagni). — Gules,  a demi- 
dragon  or. 

Sixtus  V.  (Peretti). — Azure,  a lion  rampant  or, 
holding  in  dexter  paw  a branch  of  a pear  tree, 
slipped  and  fructed  proper ; over  all,  on  a bend 
gules,  an  estoile  in  chief  fulgent,  and  in  base  a 
mountain  of  three  summits,  2 and  1,  argent. 

Urban  VII.  (Castagna). — Sable,  three  bendlets 
sinister  or,  on  a chief  gules,  fimbriated  or,  a pome- 
granate slipped  or. 

Gregory  XIV.  (Sfrondati). — 1 and  4,  Azure,  a 
bend  embattled  counter-embattled  between  two 


estoiles  or  ; 2 and  3,  Argent,  a walnut  tree  eradi- 
cated and  fructed  proper. 

Innocent  IX.  (Facchinetti). — Argent,  a walnut 
tree  eradicated  and  fructed  proper. 

Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini). — Azure,  a bend 
embattled  counter-embattled  between  six  estoiles 
or. 

Leo  XT.  (Medici).— Or,  five  torteaux,  2,  2,  1 ; 
in  chief  on  a hurte  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Paul  V.  (Borghese). — Azure,  a demi-dragon  or 
on  a chief  of  the  last  an  eagle  displayed  and 
crowned  sable. 

Gregory  XV.  (Ludovisi). — Gules,  three  bendlets. 
issuant  from  chief  couped  or. 

Urban  VIII.  (Barberini). — Azure,  three  bees 
volant  or. 

Innocent  X.  (Pamfili). — Gules,  a dove  argent, 
holding  in  its  beak  an  olive  branch  proper  ; on  a 
chief  azure  three  fleurs- de  lis  or,  between  two 
pallets  gules. 

Alexander  VII.  (Chigi). — 1 and  4,  Azure,  an 
oak  tree  of  four  branches  interlaced  and  eradicated 
or  ; 2 and  3,  Gules,  a mountain  of  six  summits, 
3,  2,  1,  surmounted  by  an  estoile  or. 

Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi).—  Quarterly  or  and 
azure,  four  lozenges  counterchanged. 

Clement  X.  (Altieri). — Azure,  six  estoiles,  3,2,1,. 
a bordure  argent. 

Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi).  — Argent,  three 
barrulets  between  six  covered  cups,  3,  2,  1;  in 
chief  a lion  passant  gules,  surmounted  by  a chief 
or,  charged  with  an  eagle  displayed  crowned 
sable. 

Alexander  VIII.  (Ofctoboni). — Per  bend  azure 
and  vert,  a bend  argent ; on  a chief  or  a double- 
headed eagle  displayed  crowned  or. 

Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli). — Or,  three  drinking 
cups  with  handles  sable. 

Clement  XI.  (Albani).  —Azure,  a fess  between 
an  estoile  in  chief  and  a mountain  of  three  summits, 
2 and  1,  in  base  or. 

Innocent  XIII.  (Conti). — Gules,  an  eagle  dis- 
played cheeky  argent  and  sable,  crowned  or. 

Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini).  — Argent,  on  a bar 
enhanced  or  a serpent  vert ; in  chief  a rose  gules, 
barbed  vert,  seeded  or ; in  base  three  bendlets 
gules,  impaling  Azure,  a castle  argent,  in  chief  the 
arms  of  the  Dominican  Order. 

Clement  XII.  (Corsini). — Argent,  three  bend- 
lets gules,  over  all  a fess  azure. 

Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini).— Or,  three  pallets 
gules. 

Clement  XIII.(Rezzonico).— Quarterly : 1,  Azure, 
a cross  passant  argent  ; 2 and  3,  Gules,  a castle 
argent  ; 4,  Bendy  sinister,  argent  and  azure.  In 
pretence  an  inescutcheon  or,  charged  with  a double- 
headed eagle  displayed  and  crowned  sable. 

Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli).  — Azure,  a fesa 
between  three  estoiles  in  chief  and  a mountain  of 
three  summits  in  base  or. 
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Pius  VI.  (Braschi).— Gules,  a lily  slipped  and 
leaved  proper,  in  dexter  chief  a boy’s  head  couped 
and  the  breath  issuant  from  the  mouth  in  bend,  on 
a chief  argent  three  estoiles  or. 

Pius  VII.  (Chiaramonti).- — Azure,  in  base  a 
mountain  of  three  summits,  2 and  1,  surmounted 
by  a patriarchal  cross,  in  fess  the  word  “ Pax,”  or, 
impaling  Per  bend  or  and  azure,  on  a bend  argent 
three  Moors’  heads  couped  sable,  on  a chief  azure 
three  estoiles  argent. 

Leo  XII.  (Della  Genga). — Azure,  an  eagle  dis- 
played argent. 

Pius  VIII.  (Castiglione). — Gules,  a lion  rampant 
argent,  holding  in  dexter  paw  a castle  triple-towered 
or. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Capellari). — Azure,  two  doves 
argent,  drinking  out  of  a chalice  or,  surmounted 
by  an  estoile  argent,  impaling  Per  fess  azure  and 
argent,  on  a fess  gules  three  mullets  or,  in  chief  a 
hat  sable. 

Pius  IX.  (Mastai  Ferretti). — 1 and  4,  Azure,  a 
lion  rampant  crowned  or,  resting  hind  foot  on  a 
bezant ; 2 and  3,  Argent,  two  bends  gules. 

Leo  XIII.  (Pecci). — Azure,  a pine  tree  or, 
debruised  by  a fess  argent,  in  dexter  chief  an 
estoile  fulgent  of  the  last,  and  in  base  two  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  the  second.  Everard  Green,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER: 

REV.  JAMES  PALMER,  1659. 

The  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (6th  S.  v.  436,  486) 
of  a notice  of  Vandun’s  and  Arnwaye’s  monuments, 
two  of  the  earliest  remaining  in  the  church,  has 
suggested  that  another  early  one,  though  eighty 
years  later,  will  also  be  found  to  have  many  points 
of  interest  for  the  general  public  as  well  as  for  the 
parishioners  and  frequenters  of  the  church.  The 
monument  is  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Palmer, 
1659,  a great  benefactor  to  the  parish.  It  is  now 
brought  to  light  in  a central  position  on  the  north 
side,  and  is  there  a very  remarkable  object.  Its 
freshness  and  high  preservation  are  striking.  Its 
architectural  design  is  equally  distinguished  for  its 
richness  and  its  early  classic  character,  and  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  school  of  Inigo  Jones 
<(the  architect  of  a similar  type  of  architecture  on 
the  other  side  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  within 
its  Close),  whose  death  occurred  only  a few  years 
before  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

The  monument  is  magnificent  in  its  materials — 
•richly  coloured  alabaster  and  black  marble— -and 
&lso  in  its  proportions,  being  8J  feet  high  and 
44  feet  wide,  and  having  a bold  projection.  It 
•comprises  three  features,  a pediment  base,  a bust 
in  an  elaborately  surrounded  recess,  and  on  the 
sides  a mural  frontispiece,  with  buttressed  pilasters 
and  capitals  supporting  entablatures  with  circular 
half  pediments. 


The  base  begins  with  a corbel  formed  by  three 
scrolls  with  two  intermediate  festoons.  At  each 
end  are  moulded  trusses,  front  and  profile,  on 
which  is  an  entablature  ending  in  a circular 
broken  pediment.  The  facia  of  the  cornice 
with  its  moulding  is  ingeniously  made  to  drop 
down  on  each  side  several  inches,  and  then  to  run 
along  horizontally,  thus,  with  the  half  pediments, 
forming  a frame  to  three  sides  of  the  inscription 
tablet.  On  the  top  is  a stylobate  moulding  for 
the  whole  superstructure. 

Above  is  a moulded  pedestal  having  a dado 
formed  by  three  . piles  of  books,  with  their  backs 
inward,  presenting  their  leaf  edges,  some  volumes 
plain,  others  with  ribbon  ties  or  metal  clasps.  On 
this  pedestal  rests  scrollage  work  forming  an  oval 
recess,  containing  the  life-size  bust ; above  is  a 
curtain  gathered  to  expose  the  bust.  Above  all 
is  an  entablature  terminating  with  a circular 
pediment,  against  which  rests  the  coat  of  arms 
richly  mantled,  bearing,  Az.,  a chevron  between 
three  crescents  or. 

On  each  side,  and  as  it  were  at  the  back  of  the 
recess,  is  the  third  feature,  forming  a complete 
frontispiece,  having  a pilaster  of  black  marble, 
attached  to  which  is  a rich  scroll  buttress,  and 
above  is  an  entablature  with  a circular  broken 
pediment.  These  embrace  the  central  part  as 
described. 

Except  the  tablet  for  the  inscription  and  two 
small  ones  for  the  dedication,  and  also  the  two 
pilasters,  all  of  black  marble,  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  richly  coloured  alabaster,  moulded,  carved, 
and  gilt,  which,  together  with  the  gilding  of  the 
inscription  and  heraldry,  produces  a gorgeous 
effect,  well  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
perhaps  still  better  when  the  gas  is  burning. 

The  bust  bears  evidence  of  being  a faithful  por- 
trait. It  is  painted  in  proper  colours,  with  a 
black  gown  and  a black  cap.  The  whole  monu- 
ment is  characteristic  of  the  superintendence  of  a 
loving  friend  in  Sir  William  Playter,  baronet, 
who  dedicated  it  to  his  memory. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  before  the 
south  gallery  of  1682  was  erected  this  grand 
monument  occupied  a pier  on  the  south  wall,  as 
it  now  does  on  the  north  wall.  The  erection  of 
that  gallery  necessitated  its  removal  high  up  over 
the  stairs,  where  for  two  centuries  it  remained 
safe,  remote,  and  disregarded.  The  recent  aboli- 
tion of  both  galleries  has  afforded  better  places  for 
this  and  many  other  important  monuments. 

The  history  of  this  Westminster  worthy  is  very 
interesting.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
ordained  by  Bishop  Bancroft,  and  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  appointed  Vicar  of 
St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  in  1616.  When  the 
great  rebellion  of  1642  broke  out,  he  was  seques- 
tered for  his  loyalty  ( Mer.  Bus.,  p.  257).  Newcourb 
continues  : — 
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“He  was  a piou3  man  and  a painful  preacher,  who 
(besides  many  and  great  benefactions  to  ministers’ 
widows)  hath  built  and  endowed  an  alms-house  in 
Westminster.  He  was  a Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  Mag- 
dalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  my  author  tells  us  that  he 
found  more  charity  in  one  sequestred  minister,  than  in 
many  who  enjoy  other  men's  sequestrations.” — Fuller, 
Hist.  Camb.,  121. 

It  is  said  of  him  by  Edward  Hatton  ( Hist,  of 
Bond.,  1708),  that  “he  was  a frugal  person,  and  being 
Vicar  of  St.  Bride’s  he  used  to  lye  in  the  steeple.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  concluded  that 
though  sequestered  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Bride  he  was  greatly  respected  in  it,  and  that  he 
was  permitted  to  occupy  a chamber  in  the  steeple 
of  the  church ; and  moreover  that  he  was 
enabled  by  some  “princely  merchants”  of  the 
parish  and  city  to  dispense  gifts  as  well  as  advice 
to  the  residents  around. 

It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  wondered  at  that 
his  loving  and  generous  friend,  Sir  William 
Playter,  should  have  erected  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment under  the  influence  of  affection  and  venera- 
tion for  his  friend  James  Palmer  ; nor  that  he 
should  have  composed  the  inscription  which  so 
quaintly  says  that  “in  the  convenient  chapel 
which  he  built  he  constantly  for  divers  years  before 
his  death  once  a week  gave  a comfortable  sermon.” 

He  died  in  1659,  too  soon  for  his  restoration  to 
his  vicarage.  In  the  next  year  took  place  the 
“ restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,”  lead- 
ing to  the  supercession  of  one  Richard  Pierson 
and  the  succession  of  Paul  Boston.  In  five  years 
therefrom  followed  “ the  great  fire  of  London,” 
which  consumed  St.  Bride’s  Church  together  with 
the  steeple,  once  the  abode  of  the  Rev.  James 
Palmer. 

The  improvements  of  Westminster  have  led  to 
the  demolition  of  the  almshouses,  chapel,  and 
school-house,  all  which  had  been  re-edified  about 
fifty  years  ago.  But  the  first  are  about  to  be  re- 
established in  a fine  new  building  in  Rochester  Row, 
Westminster,  where  the  benefits  will  be  revived 
and  bestowed,  as  well  as  tended  with,  perhaps, 
greater  efficiency  than  heretofore.  It  seems  oppor- 
tune that  the  Palmer  monument  should  be  reno- 
vated and  replaced  simultaneously  with  the  Palmer 
almshouses.  The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Heer  vnder  is  interred  ye  body  of  lames  Palmer 
batchelor  in  divinity,  borne  in  this  parish  of  S*.  Marg,s. 
in  Jvlv  1585,  a most  piovs  & charitable  man,  exprest  in 
severall  places  by  many  remarkeable  actions  & pticvlarly 
to  this  parish  in  bvilding  fayer  almss  hovses  for  12  poore 
olde  people  wtl1  a free  echool  & a comodiovs  habitation 
for  the  school-mr  & a convenient  chappell  for  prayers 
and  preaching,  where  he  constantly  for  divers  yeares 
before  his  death,  once  a week  gave  a comfortable  sermon, 
he  indowed  y*  same  with  a competent  yearly  revinew  of 
free  hold  estate  comitted  to  ye  trvst  & rare  of  10  con- 
siderable persons  of  ye  place  to  be  renewed  *s  any  dye; 
he  « heerfvlly  ended  this  life  ye  5,  of  Tany,  1659. 

“Erected  at  yl  charge  of  Sr.  Wm.  Playter,  kn‘  & 
baronet.” 


Later  on  in  Mer.  Bus.  occurs  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

“5th  Decr  1645.  His  Majesty  sent  to  the  Parliament 
to  desi'  e that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  Mr  Palmer  m ght  have  a 
safe  conduct  to  bring  propositions  of  peace.  A second 
letter  like  it  was  sent  Decr  18th,  but  both  had  one  denial 
on  the  25  December.” 

If  this  name  Palmer  designates  the  sequestered 
Vicar  of  St.  Bride’s,  it  gives  application  to  the  ex- 
pression in  the  inscription  of  his  many  remarkable 
actions.  An  Old  Inhabitant. 


WINTERTON,  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  parish  of  Winterton  was  enclosed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1770,  Henson  Kirk  by,  [I 
of  Worksop,  Notts,  John  Grantham,  of  Stalling-  ;] 
borough,  and  Matthew  Maw,  of  Bigby,  Lincoln-  A 
shire,  Gentlemen,  being  the  commissioners  for  jj 
carrying  out  the  enclosure.  Amongst  the  claims  j 
sent  in  by  persons  who  considered  themselves  J 
entitled  to  allotments  was  one  from  Richard  1 
Cowper,  the  parish  pindar.  From  the  fact  that  1 
his  claim  is  in  rhyme,  Richard  Cowper,  or  “Dick”  1 
as  he  prefers  to  call  himself,  must  have  been  some-  I 
what  of  a wag.  I do  not  know  whether  his  in-  j] 
genious  appeal  to  the  commissioners  was  successful  i! 
or  not.  Perhaps  my  friend  J.  T.  F.,  who  is  your  l 
frequent  correspondent,  may  be  able  to  ascertain,,  ij 
by  referring  to  the  Winterton  award,  whether  j] 
poor  Dick’s  claim  was  recognized  or  not.  At  any  j 
rate,  I thought  it  worth  recording  in  “N.  & Q.”: — 1 


Yearly  Value. 


£ s. 

03  10 


01 


01  13  4^ 


02  0 H 


Winterton  poor  Pindar  doth  justley  clame 
That  Ancient  Roade  Old  Street  by  name 
The  South  Side  ye  Leeas  & Gatted  Land 
North  Calf.clo.-e  Bank  at  my  Command 
When  Mass  wa>  over,  on  Lamas  Day 
Each  Farmer  Left  a Cock  of  Hay, 

Which  I got  Home  Out  of  Our  Inges 
To  speak  ye  truth  those  was  Good  thinges 
At  Mickelmas  for  ye  Leeas  tenting 
Threepence,  Each  Oxgang,  for  preventing 
Great  Damage  which  might  Insew 
At  Christ  Mass,  Good  porke-pies  Came  Due  01  1 0 
At  Easter  wee  Receive  ye  same 
This  all  is  truthe  I vouch  my  name 
Five  poundes  each  yeare,  my  pound  would  yeild 
For  presenores  that  trespassed  feild 


01  1 0 


05  0 O 


£15  13  10 

When  those  my  Dues  I do  Colect, 

None  of  my  Master  Do  object 
A Sup  of  Ale  to  me  they  give, 

With  pie  and  ale  how  well  I live 
But  aw  alass,  I Do  Supose, 

Yl  all  ye  feildes  will  be  inclos’d 
What  will  insue,  I canot  tell, 

It  may  prove  ill  or  it  may  be  well 
If  ye  kind  Genhnen  of  Our  Comishon, 

Will  iirant  me  leve  them  to  petition 
By  thear  Pla-tick  power  be  so  kind 
Leave  me  as  Good  as  me  thay  find 
1 am  Content  no  more  lie  say. 

Your  Petitioner  Shall  ever  pray. 
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1st  Jan  1771  Winterton. 

Worthey  Gentlemen, —May  you  therefore  be  pleased 
to  Grant  to  Your  Poor  Petitionr,  if  in  your  power  yt 
peice  of  ye  Princes  Wast  called  Goose-hill  Lane  Leading 
to  Roxbey  for  the  suport  of  a Horse  or  Cow  or  pleas  to 
lett  mee  aney  Waste  Elce  whear  for  provision  for  my 
Cattle  and  Suporte  of  mv  Poor  famley. 

Worthay  Gen1 1 am  your  Hble  Serv* 

Rich*1  Cowper. 

If  y«  Roade  to  Scabcroft  I could  farme 
It  might  pleas  God  Do  me  no  harme 
Little  Scabcroft  Runes  in  my  minde 
If  ye  Gen,n  shoud  be  so  kind 
To  convay  the  same  to  poor  Dick 
Perhaps  shall  make  a Little  Brick. 

To  Mr  Maw.  To  Mr  Henson 
To  Mr  Grantam.  To  Mr  Johpson 
A Christ-mass  Play 
Or  Winterton  Pindar 

New  yeares  gift. 

Wm.  E.  Howlett,  F.S.A. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Oxonia  Antiqua  Destructa. — Many  of  the 
old  associations  of  Oxford  have  become  obscured, 
if  not  lost,  from  the  modern  alterations  which  are 
required  from  time  to  time,  and  which  some  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  like  to  take  notice  of. 

Rewley  Abbey,  the  foundation  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  a.d.  1279,  has  almost,  but 
not  quite,  been  taken  away  in  forming  Hythe 
Bridge  Street,  leading  to  the  railway  stations. 
The  site  of  the  Greyhound  Inn,  a window  of 
which  was  shown  as  the  one  from  which  Charles  I. 
made  his  escape  on  some  occasion,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Magdalen  College  Schoolroom.  The 
Angel  Inn,  in  the  High  Street,  so  well  known  in 
the  days  of  coaching,  is  lost  in  the  New  Schools. 
It  had  a celebrity  in  earlier  times,  as  Wood 
refers  to  it  under  1650,  in  the  notice  that 
<k  Jacob,  a Jew,  opened  a coffee  house  at  the 
Angel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pecer-in-the-East,  and 
there  it  was  by  some  who  delighted  in  novelty 
drank.”  In  1835  it  became  famous  for  a 
short  time  in  another  manner,  by  becoming  the 
residence  of  Queen  Adelaide  during  her  visit  to 
Oxford.  On  this  occasion  the  landlord  Mr. 
Griffith’s  desire  to  entertain  his  queen  worthily 
took  him  to  London  to  purchase  from  the  dealers 
a number  of  paintings  for  the  walls  ; and  Mrs. 
Griffith  was  reported  to  have  cut  up  her  wedding 
dress  of  white  silk  for  chair-covers.  The  rooms 
continued  to  have  the  names  of  their  respective 
tenants  painted  over  them.  It  was  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  this  hotel  that  Bp.  Wilberforce  received 
his  clergy  to  dinner  at  his  first  visitation,  when  he 
detailed  his  designs  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  diocese.  The  Palace  of  Beaumont,  the 
ancient  seat  of  kings,  where  Richard  I.  was  born, 
aDd  where  also  John  feasted  and  received  the 
news  of  disaffections  from  Brackley,  has  now 
only  a fragment  left  in  the  last  garden  on  the 


north  side  of  Beaumont  Street,  and  this  possibly 
is*  not  in  its  original  state. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Prior  have  avoided  a similar  casualty,  and  have 
preserved  the  bastion  of  the  city  wall,  in  front  of 
which  the  bishops  were  burnt,  in  their  new  ware- 
house. Ed.  Marshall. 

Folk-lore  of  Cats. — As  a small  contribution 
to  the  folk-lore  of  cats,  the  following  extract  from 
the  North  China  Herald,  Nov.  1,  1881,  will  be  of 
interest  : — 

“ The  Shen-pao  contains  a characteristic  witch-story, 
curiously  illustrative  of  a certain  form  of  superstition, 
apparently  of  Buddhist  origin,  which  enters  widely  into 
the  popular  folk-lore  of  the  country.  It  is  very  generally 
believed  that  if  any  person  kills  an  animal,  from  wanton- 
ness or  cruelty,  its  soul  will  return  and  take  possession 
of  the  murderer’s  body  until  his  guilt  is  expiated.  An 
instance  of  this  is  said  to  have  occurred  recently  at 
Yangchow.  There  were  a man  and  his  wife,  who  had 
a pet  cat,  the  mother  of  three  kittens.  Like  most  other 
domestic  animals,  however,  the  feline  family  had  some- 
what thievish  propensities,  and  were  constantly  stealing 
sundry  tit-bits  and  delicacies  that  the  servant-girl  had 
put  by  for  her  own  private  eating.  At  last  she  got 
so  exasperated  that,  after  a course  of  systematically  ill- 
using  the  cats,  she  killed  them,  one  after  another,  in 
different  ways.  But  in  a short  time  she  was  taken 
violently  ill,  mewing  and  scratching  like  a cat,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  symptoms  of  rabies.  Her  mistress, 
suspecting  the  true  cause  of  the  girl’s  attack,  thereupon 
apostrophized  the  dead  cat,  demanding  for  what  reason 
it  had  come  to  haunt  her  body.  The  cat,  speaking 
through  the  girl’s  mouth,  then  recounted  the  ill-treat- 
ment it  had  received  from  her  during  its  life,  and  told 
her  how  its  little  ones  had  been  killed  before  its  eyes. 
One  had  been  drowned,  another  worried  by  a dog.  and  a 
third  burnt.  Last  of  all  the  cat  herself  had  been  killed, 
and  its  spirit  had  now  come  to  inflict  its  fearful  visita- 
tion upon  the  murderess.  All  this,  be  it  understood, 
was  said  by  the  girl  herself,  in  the  character  of  the  cat, 
between  her  paroxysms.  At  last,  however,  justice  was 
satisfied,  and  the  girl  died  in  convulsions  at  the  feet  of 
her  mistress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  stories 
of  this  description  are  firmly  believed  in  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are,  after  all,  no  more  superstitious  than  Europeans 
themselves  were  at  a comparatively  recent  date.  In- 
deed many  similar  survivals  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  found  at  the  present  day  among  the  peasantry 
of  several  countries  in  the  West.” 

As  there  is  a “ soul  of  good  ” even  in  evil  things, 
we  may  hope  that  the  cat  has  benefited  by  the 
belief  in  transmigration. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

“Tete  de  fou  ne.  blanchit  jamais.”— “A 
fool’s  head  never  grows  grey,”*  so  says  the  French 
proverb,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  for  a fool 
seldom  troubles  himself  much  about  anything,  and 
trouble  and  worry  are  what  especially  make  people’s 
heads  go  grey.  Recently,  how.ever,  we  have  had 

* More  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  white,  for  the 
French  have  also  the  verb  grisonner;  still,  grey,  I take  it, 
is  rather  what  is  meant,  as  but  very  few  persons’  heads 
grow  really  white. 
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two  brilliant  exceptions.  Neither  Lord  Beacons- 
field  nor  Littre  spared  himself  intellectual  worry, 
and  they  lived  to  be  old  (seventy-six  and 
eighty),  yet  their  hair  did  not  grow  grey,*  and 
remained  abundant  till  the  last.  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  was  no  doubt  much  less  luxuriant  than  in 
his  youth,  but  he  preserved  until  his  death  more 
hair  than  many  men  have  at  thirty-five,  whilst,  to 
judge  from  his  photographs,  Littre’s  hair  could  not 
well  have  lost  any  of  its  abundance.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  indeed,  paid  great  attention  to  his  hair,  and 
he  has  said  somewhere  (I  cannot  remember  where) 
that  those  who  take  proper  care  of  their  hair  need 
neither  lose  it  nor  go  grey.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  this  passage  is  ? There  is,  I believe,  some 
truth  in  the  doctrine,  but  I feel  sure  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  owed  much  more  in  this  way  to  nature 
than  to  art.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Hair  turning  suddenly  White.— It  is  pain- 
ful when  one’s  convictions  are  at  variance  with 
one’s  finer  feelings  ; and  with  this  apology,  I ven- 
ture to  offer  a reasonable  explanation,  as  it  seems 
to  me — at  any  rate  in  one  instance— of  the  sup- 
posed phenomenon  of  mental  anguish  suddenly 
changing  the  colour  of  the  human  hair.  There  is 
a well-known  case,  resting,  I believe,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a lady  whose  hair  was 
immediately  turned  grey  in  consequence  of  the 
attack  of  a bull,  which  accidentally  missed  goring 
her,  but  drove  her  against  a wall  between  its  horns. 
If  this  change  of  colour  took  place  on  the  spot, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cause.  But  in  the 
case  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  hair  is  said  to 
have  turned  grey  in  a single  night,  while  the 
unfortunate  and  no  longer  youthful  queen  was 
awaiting  her  fate,  the  reasonable  and  commonplace 
explanation  would  be  that,  like  her  courtiers, 
having  given  in  to  the  fashion  of  using  hair  dye, 
it  was  only  when  the  latter  ceased  to  be  procurable 
that  the  natural  grey  of  the  hair  appeared,  and 
which  lovers  of  the  marvellous  mistook  for  a 
phenomenon.  J.  H.  L.  A. 

Loves  and  Louvres. — In  an  article  on  “ Quaint 
Old  Yarmouth,”  in  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  of 
June,  1882,  is  a curious  example  of  the  perversion 
of  an  unfamiliar  word.  Describing  the  mode  of 
preparing  bloaters,  the  writer  says : — 

“ The  choicest  of  the  herrings,  technically  * bloater 
stuff,’  are  selected,  and  threaded  through  the  gills  on 
sticks  or  ‘spits’  about  a yard  long,  and  placed  in  racks, 
one  above  the  other,  to  a height  of  thirty  feet  or  more, 
in  a building  called  the  smoke-house.  One  man  stands 
in  the  racks  with  his  legs  astraddle,  and  puts  ‘ spit  ’ after 
‘spit’  in 'position,  about  twenty-five  herrings  being  on 
each  ‘ spit,'  until  thousands  of  the  fish  are  banging  like 


* In  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  case  the  hair  on  the  face, 
which  commonly  loses  its  colour  much  sooner  than  the 
hair  of  the  head,  did  not  become  grey  either.  Littre,  I 
think,  wore  no  hair  upon  his  face. 


stalactites  under  the  high  roof.  ‘ We  call  these  loves,1  an 
old  man  told  us,  as  lie  climbed  up  the  racks;  ‘ I’m  up 
among  the  loves.’  ‘Loves'?’  we  repeated,  incredulously. 
‘ Yes,  l-o- v-e  with  a hes,’  he  replied,  positively,  though 
we  afterward  found  out  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
the  proper  but  inexplicable  name  of  the  racks  is  louvres'1 

Had  the  writer  consulted  the  dictionary  of  his 
countryman,  Noah  Webster,  he  would  have  found 
the  word  louvre  very  fully  explained  ; it  is  simply 
a form  of  the  French  Vouvert,  the  opening,  and  is 
used  of  slats,  or  sloping  boards,  to  exclude  wet  and 
admit  air,  as  in  bell- towers,  and  in  tanyards,  where 
the  large  drying  sheds  are  always  provided  with 
louvres , known  by  the  workmen  under  that  name. 
The  boards  are  called  louver  or  luff er-boar  ding. 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

The  Name  “ Liguria.” — The  Welsh  name  for 
England,  namely,  Lloegr , has  been  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  ancient  Italian  Liguria,  and 
has  given  rise  to  some  ethnological  speculation. 
The  supposition,  however,  seems  groundless,  and  a 
simpler  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  names 
Cymry  and  Lloegr  are  antithetical,  and  mean 
respectively  the  upland  country  and  lowland 
country,  the  one  containing  the  word  comb,  an 
eminence,  and  the  other  the  root  lig,  from  which 
the  verb  to  lie  and  the  adjective  low  are  derived. 
The  Latin  form  Liguria  was,  of  course,  adopted  to 
give  the  name  a classical  appearance. 

J.  Parry. 

Galoshes. — As  the  history  of  the  above  term 
for  overshoes  may  not  be  generally  known,  I send 
it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  ; — 

“ The  Romane  Ladies  doe  yet  weare  their  high  Patines 
and  Pantofles,  couered  and  diapered,  the  point  or  toe 
rising  in  two  homes,  and  the  heele  is  balfe  a Lozenge. 
The  Romanes  gaue  their  name  to  their  Shooes  as  well  as 
to  their  Bonnets  Galeri,  so  saith  Varro.  ‘Pileus  rotun- 
dus  in  modum  Galeae  factus  a Gallis  inuentoribus  dicitur 
Galerum,’  for  it  is  Masculine  and  Neuter.  So  their  hose 
and  shooes  were  called  Gallicae,  at  this  instant  tearmed 
Galoches.” — Favine,  Theatre  of  Honour,  1623,  bk.  ii. 
chap.  xiii.  p.  224. 

E.  F.  B. 

“ That ’s  Basing.”—  When  clubs  were  turned 
up  at  whist  the  other  night  a Salopian  remarked, 
“ That’s  Basing”;  and  on  being  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, told  us  that  “ clubs  were  trumps  when 
Basing  was  taken,”  and  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  fact  referred  to  when  clubs 
were  the  dominant  suit.  I hope  the  saying  may 
be  as  new  to  some  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  as  it  was 
to  me.  St.  Swithin. 

Walrond  Pedigrees  : Inglefield  and  Wal- 
rond. — It  is  curious  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken  in  any  Walrond  pedigree  which  I have 
seen  of  Mrs.  Anne  Walrond,  who  married 
secondly  into  the  family  of  Inglefield  (Berks). 
This  lady  was  the  sister  of  Katherine,  wife  of 
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Edmund  Kirton,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thorpe 
Mandeville,  co.  Northampton.  J.  H.  L.  A. 

Weather  Folk-lore. — A farmer  in  one  of  our 
glens  in  the  Isle  of  Man  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of 
the  weather,  that  it  was  generally  observed  when 
the  rooks  fly  to  the  mountains  in  dry  weather 
that  rain  was  at  hand.  I do  not  recollect  having 
met  with  this  observation  before.  W.  K. 

Ballaugh  Rectory,  Isle  of  Man. 

Stonehenge. — It  may  be  well  to  note  in  your 
columns  that  there  is  a description  of  Stonehenge, 
written  in  1562,  in  the  Zurich  Letters  (Parker 
Society),  second  series.  The  original  Latin  is  at 
p.  55,  the  English  translation  at  p.  88. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


©time*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.— Did  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ever  visit  Cambridge  ? I have 
heard  it  stated  that  he  did  so  when  Chancellor, 
and  that  he  “ adored  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
Hauxton  Church,”  four  miles  south-west  from 
Cambridge.  I do  not  know  on  what  authority 
this  statement  rests,  but  it  seems  to  receive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  an  ancient  fresco 
painting  representing  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
was  accidentally  discovered  whilst  the  church  at 
Hauxton  was  being  restored.  It  had  been  bricked 
up  to  escape  destruction  by  Cromwell’s  Commis- 
sioners. F.  C.  Y. 

A Holiday  Song. — I want  to  know  the  origin, 
and,  if  possible,  the  correct  words,  of  a certain 
“ breaking  up  ” song  that  used  to  be  popular  many 
years  ago.  The  first  stanza  ran  thus  : — 

“ Omne  bene  sine  poena  ! 

Tempus  est  ludendi. 

Venit  hora  absque  mora 
Libros  deponendi. 

Chorus.  Domura  domum,  dulca  domum 
Domum  domum  felix  ! 

Domum  domum,  dulce  domum, 

Domum  domum  bnvis  ! ” 

There  were,  I think,  several  stanzas,  but  I can 
remember  only  one  other,  the  Latin  (?)  of  which 
was : — 

u Quomodo  vales,  mi  sodalis  3 
Vis  me  edere  pomura  3 
Si  non  vi3,  mirabihs, 

Et  nunc  redire  domum.” 

The  first  line  used  often  to  be  sung  by  ignorant 
“ lower  form  ” boys  as  : — 

“ Commodore  vales  nisi  dales!” 

And  the  traditional  sense  of  the  second  and  third 


lines  was : “ Will  you  eat  an  apple  with  me  ? If 
you  won’t,  it  is  a strange  thing”  In  the  above 
form  the  verses  are,  of  course,  not  worth  writing 
about;  but  I fancy  they  may  have  been  corrupted 
from  some  old  and  correct  original,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  this  was.  I can  trace  no 
resemblance  to  the  Winchester  “Domum”  song, 
save  the  words  “ dulce  domum  ” in  the  chorus. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

Windlesham. 

Audley  of  Helagh. — All  the  authorities  are 
agreed  that  when  Nicholas,  Lord  Audley,  died  in 
1392  his  co-heirs  were  John  Touchet,  Margaret 
Hillary,  and  Fulke  FitzWarine  ; but  it  is  evident 
from  the  Calendar  of  Inquests  Post  Mortem  that  on 
the  partition  of  his  estates  Helagh  Castle  and  ten 
other  manors  in  Staffordshire  descended  to  Richard 
de  Audley,  who  died  seised  of  Helagh  in  1407 
(Esch.  9 Hen.  IY.  No.  35).  How  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  Richard  is  ignored  in  all  the  pedigrees, 
and  how  was  he  related  to  Margaret  Hillary,  who 
died  seised  of  Helagh  in  1410?  (Esch.  12  Hen.  1Y. 
No.  36).  The  finding  at  Richard’s  inquest  ought 
to  solve  the  problem.  Tewars. 

Thomas  Gabytus,  or  Gab  it,  a Monk. — He 
was  put  to  death  in  England  about  1567.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  A bbey  of  the  Dunes , in  Flanders, 
I find:— 

“ Sub  Abbate  Petro  van  Hellynck  martyrium  passus 
est  Thomas  Gabytus,  Anglus  Monachus,  quern  a patria 
exsulantem  suo  monasterio  aggregaverat  miser  atque  in 
Scapeyam  insulam,  ubi  bonorum  praefecturam  fecerit.” 

This  I find  also  in  Sanderu3,  Flandria  Illustrata, 
vol.  ii.  p.  98  (edition  of  1735): — 

“Thomas  Gabytus,  professus  in  Dunis  Anno  1567 
indeque  brevi  post  in  Angliam  directus  ut  bona  Ccenobii 
Dunensis  ibidem  gubernaret,  suspendio  enecatus  jussu 
Elizabeths  reginae,  illustre  martyrium  subiit.” 

From  the  Chronicle  and  from  Gallia  Christiana 
I find  Petrus  van  Hellynck  was  Abbot  of  the 
Dunes  1566-68.  Scapeya  insula  is,  of  course, 
the  island  of  Sheppey,  where  the  Flemish  abbey 
once  possessed  the  advowson  of  Eastchurch  and 
other  properties,  the  gift  of  our  Richard  I.; 
but  in  the  13th  Edward  IY.  these  possessions 
were  transferred  to  the  kindred  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Boxley,  in  Kent.  Who  was  this  Gabytus,  and 
what  is  known  of  his  execution  ? I cannot  find 
his  name  in  any  English  catalogue  of  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital,  S.W. 

Commonplace  Books.  — I have  just  seen  a 
notice  of  some  modern  instances  of  the  use  of 
commonplace  books,  in  a contemporary  in  which  it 
is  not  customary  to  admit  correspondence.  These 
helps  to  memory  have  an  earlier  history  than 
those  recorded.  Not  to  mention  the  Nodes 
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Attica,  still  in  so  frequent  use,  the  elder  Pliny 
is  thus  described  by  his  nephew,  to  account  for 
his  immense  learning: — “Nihil  enim  legit,  quod 
Don  excerperet.”  The  passage  occurs  in  a notice 
of  his  common  practice  ( Epist . iii.  5).  The 
famous  Jesuit  Drexelius  wrote  a treatise  upon 
the  subject,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  the  first 
book  which  formally  enters  into  it.  The  title  is : — 
Aurifodina  Artium  et  Scientiarum  Omnium ; 
Exctrpendi  Sollertia,  Omnibus  Litterarum  Aman - 
tibus  Monstrata,  12 mo.,  Antv.,  1641.  There  are 
three  parts : “ I.  Excerptorum  Necessitas,  seu 
Exoerpendum  esse.  II.  Excerptorum  Methodus, 
seu  Quomodo  Excerpendum  sit.  III.  Excerp- 
torum Diversus  Usus,  seu  Multiplex  Industria 
Excerpendi.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue 
be  ween  “ Eulogius  ” and  “ Faustinus.”  Near 
the  close,  at  p.  301,  Drexelius  has  these  two  lines, 
to  which  he  refers  as  to  a “ non  ignoto  metro,” — 

“ Damna  fleo  rerum  sed  plus  fleo  danana  dierum ; 

Rex  poterit  rebus  succurrere,  nemo  diebus.” 

Can  any  one  point  out  their  source,  or  an  earlier 
use  of  them  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

Staplefobd,  co.  Wilts. — Can  any  Wiltshire 
genealogist  tell  me  where  to  find  the  court  rolls 
of  the  manor  of  Stapleford  ? They  are  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 

Alfred  Scott  Gattt,  Rouge  Dragon. 

Heralds’  College,  London,  E.C. 

“ The  Birth  of  the  Flowers.”— In  the  present 
exhibition  of  paintings  at  Burlington  House  there 
is  a picture  by  Mr.  George  M‘Culloch,  in  Gallery 
I Y.,  called  “The  Birth  of  the  Flowers”  (355). 
What  is  the  legend  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  picture  ? Where  could  I find  any  informa- 
tion about  it  ? R.  F.  C. 

The  Origin  of  the  Expression  “ Twopenny- 
halfpenny  ”=Paltry. — Most  of  us  are,  I sup- 
pose, familiar  with  these  or  similar  expressions, 
twopenny-halfpenny  fellow,  twopenny-halfpenny 
doll,  &c.  But  how  did  this  epithet  originate  ? 
Is  there  not  much  probability  that  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  expression  in  what  is  recorded  in  the 
following  passage  ? — 

u Coun.  Marry,  that  lottery  was  only  for  money,  and 
every  lot  was  ten  shillings.  It  was  held  at  the  west 
door  of  Saint  Paul's  church.  It  began  upon  the  11th  of 
January  (1569)  and  continued  day  and  night  till  the 
6th  of  May  following,  which  was  almost  four  months : 
and  the  common  burden  of  that  song,  when  poor  prizes 
were  drawn,  was  Twnpence  halfpenny'' — ‘ The  Great 
Frost  of  January,  1508,”  Arber’s  English  Garner,  i.  93 
(reprint  of  Mr.  Huth’s  copy). 

This,  I believe,  is  the  first  lottery  recorded  in 
England.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff 

Bonavkn  TABERNiiE  and  Foclutum. — Where 
are  these  two  places?  St.  Patrick  tells  us,  in 


bis  Confessions,  that  he  was  born  at  Bonaven 
Tabernise,  where  his  father  had  a farm.  Both 
Brittany  and  Boulogne  lay  claim  to  the  birth 
of  Maun,  afterwards  called  St.  Patrick.  Dr. 
Morgan  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  born  at 
Boulogne  or  its  neighbourhood,  but  the  resem- 
blance between  Bononia  and  Bonaven  Taberniae 
is  not  self-apparent,  and  Maun  is  more  Welsh 
than  French.*  The  father’s  name  was  Calpurn, 
and  he  is  called  a deacon.  In  regard  to  the 
other  word.  When  Maun  was  only  sixteen  years 
old  he  was  carried  by  pirates  to  Ireland,  and  was 
sent  inland  to  keep  sheep.  He  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  six  years  (not  months,  as  Butler  says), 
then  ran  away,  and  reached  Ben  ( i . e.,  Boyne). 
Here  he  persuaded  a pirate  to  take  him  on 
board,  and  after  three  days’  sail  they  landed  on 
an  uninhabited  place,  where  they  continued  for 
twenty-seven  days,  and  then  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  native  land.  He  remained  with  his 
parents  for  two  years,  when  he  was  again  seized 
by  pirates,  but  he  does  not  say  in  his  Confessions 
where  he  was  carried  by  them.  He  was  told 
by  an  angel  that  his  captivity  would  continue 
only  sixty  days,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
he  joined  his  parents  again,  who  were  overjoyed 
to  see  him.  Soon  after  this  he  had  his  famous 
vision,  when,  as  he  says,  “ Methought  the  wood- 
men of  Foclutum  said  to  me,  ‘Come  over  and 
teach  us  the  way  of  salvation.’  ” 

E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Dr.  Stone  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Bishops  of 
Londonderry. — Was  not  Dr.  William  Barnard, 
Bishop  of  Londonderry  (1747-68),  married  to  a 
sister  of  his  immediate  predecessor  (Dr.  George 
Stone)  in  that  see  ? Was  that  prelate  (Dr.  Stone) 
at  any  time  the  librarian  of  any  of  the  great 
libraries,  and  ever  called  “ The  Librarian  ” ? 

J.  Golding. 

West  End,  Mallow,  Ireland. 

“Poliphile”  and  “Polia.” — 

“ Never,  or  hardly  ever,  does  woman  look  lovelier 
than  when  she  bends  gracefully  over  a window  garden 
and  waters  it  with  tender  care,  unconscious  that  she  is 
drenching  the  new  hat  of  the  wayfaring  man  below.  In 
some  such  attitude  did  Poliphile  first  behold  Polia.” — 
Daily  JYeios,  J uly  14. 

Who  were  these  ? T.  F.  R. 

“ The  Town  and  County  of.” — There  are 
certain  English  towns — Kingston-upon-Hull  and 
Poole  are  examples— which  are  spoken  of  in  legal 
documents  as  “the  town  and  county  of ” this  or 
that.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  ? 

Anon. 

“ How  goa.” — If  two  persons  meet  each  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  the  common 

* Alban  Butler  says  the  town  of  Kilpatrick,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland. 
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salutation  is  “ How  goa,”  instead  of  the  usual 
“ Good  evening  ” or  “ Good  night.”  Does  this 
phrase  obtain  in  other  parts  of  England  ? 

J.  R.  Dore. 

Huddersfield! 

“ Drawback.”— "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  drawback  when  placed  under  the  date  at 
the  foot  of  title-pages,  within  parentheses  ? 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

A Badger’s  Skin.— In  some  parts  of  Switzer- 
land and  Wiirtemberg  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
peasants  to  hang  a badger’s  skin  on  the  collar  of 
one  of  the  horses  when  a pair  is  used.  Can  any  of 
your  readers,  learned  in  folk-lore,  tell  me  the 
reason  of  this  ? K.  P.  D.  E. 

Eh  Dupree. — On  a tablet  in  the  cloisters  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  Eh  Dupree 
and  Cecelia  his  wife  it  is  added  that  Eh  Dupree, 
their  son,  “ was  abused  unto  death  at  Hays  [sic] 
in  y«  County  of  Middlesex,  May  24th,  1741,  aged 
74,  and  was  there  buried.”  To  what  circumstance 
Joes  this  inscription  refer  ? C.  A.  White. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors,  Salop. 

Martin  of  Galloway,  N.B.  — Will  Mr. 
Woodward  or  any  other  Scottish  antiquary 
having  access  to  Workman’s  Heraldic  MS.  kindly 
answer  the  following?  What  was  the  Christian 

name  of  Martin  of , in  Galloway,  whose  arms 

{Vert,  a chevron  between  three  crescents  argent) 
were  registered  by  Lyon  King-at- Arms  in  1447? 
Also  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  of  his  heir.  The 
property  held  by  this  family  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century  possessed  by  one  Hawthorn,  described  as 
a “ wine  and  brandy  merchant.”  This  may  be  a 
clue  to  the  name  of  the  “ lairdship.”  One  of  the 
family  accompanied  Edward  Bruce  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland.  When  did  this  family  change 
their  allegiance  ? for,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  they 
were  English  subjects,  and  Josiah  Martin,  accom- 
panying Lord  Essex  (or  Lord  Chichester)  to  Ire- 
land, had  a considerable  grant  of  land  in  and  near 
Belfast.  The  same  individual  received  estates  in 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  which  within  twenty  years 
were  still  held  by  his  descendants.  Why  was  this 
Josiah  Martin  so  highly  favoured  ? W.  M.  M. 

Lothbury  Garden. — C.  Hoole  (1610-1666), 
the  schoolmaster,  published  a number  of  Latin 
grammars,  and  translated  Terence,  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  on  opposite  pages.  The  edition  of 
1667  was  “ translated  by  C.  Hoole,  near  Lothbury 
Garden.”  Whereabouts  in  Lothbury  was  this 
situated?  It  is  not  named  by  Cunningham.  As 
Hoole  died  in  1666,  the  publication  was  post- 
humous. Did  Hoole  die  at  Lothbury  Garden, 
having  given  up  his  rectory  at  Stock,  in  Essex, 
or  did  he  only  lodge  in  London  to  see  this  book 


through  the  press  ? Was  he  related  to  John  Hoole, 
the  translator  of  Tasso,  born  in  the  marsh  of  Moor- 
fields  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Steamer  (?)  Chub,  1811. — Miss  Florence 
Marry  at,  in  the  memoir  of  her  late  father,  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  R.N.,  states  that,  previous  to  the 
month  of  September,  1811,  he  proceeded  from 
Bermuda  to  Halifax  in  the  steamer  Chub.  Is  not 
the  word  “ steamer  ” a misprint  for  “ vessel  ” ? 

W.  R.  C. 

Worcestershire. — The  following  appeared  in 
a leading  article  in  the  Times , June  10,  1882: — 

“ Such  a quarantine  is  not  less  futile  than  the  cele- 
brated expedient  which  was  practised,  with  complete 
apparent  success,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832. 
The  inhabitants  of  a village  in  Worcestershire  fenced 
the  whole  extent  of  their  boundary  with  hurdles,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  infection ; and  it  is  credibly  reported 
that  not  a single  case  occurred  in  the  parish.” 

What  was  the  name  of  the  village  ? Vigorn. 

Cultivation  of  Saffron  in  England. — The 
Crocus  sativus  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  largely 
cultivated  in  England  for  the  sake  of  the  saffron 
made  from  the  stigmas  of  the  flower.  In  what 
districts  was  the  cultivation  principally  carried 
on,  and  when  did  it  die  out  ? I find  in  The 
Workes  of  the  Reverend  and  Faithfull  Servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  M.  Richard  Greenham , London, 
1605,  p.  219,  the  following  allusion  to  its  culture, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  question  of  gather- 
ing it  on  Sunday: — 

“ The  other  question  following  is  of  gathering  Saffron. 
If  men  be  wise  and  provident  to  serve  God,  the  saffron 
grounds,  I thinke,  may  also  be  so  kept,  as  that  there 
will  be  no  such  losse  as  worldly  men  pretend.  But  if 
the  nature  of  it  be  such,  as  some  doe  affirme,  that  on 
that  day  it  perisheth,  if  it  be  ungathered  on  which  day 
it  commeth  foorth,  then  I do  think  that  by  the  law  of 
neceesitie  this  thing  happening,  it  may  be  gathered  on 
the  Sabbath;  yet  with  these  conditions,  that  as  many 
gather  as  can  conveniently  be  gotten,  that  no  public 
exercise  of  the  worship  of  God  be  omitted,  that  their 
minds  be  holy  and  spiritally  occupied  that  gather  it.” 

D.  Barron  Brightwell. 

[Saffron  Walden  in  Essex.] 

“ Obeidna.” — Is  this  word  still  in  use,  and 
where  can  I find  any  instances  of  it  besides  the 
following  ? — “ About  9 of  the  clock,  they  have  an 
other  service,  calld,  Obeidna  or  Complin  ” (Pagitt, 
Christianographie,  1630,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  131,  ed. 
1636).  M.  Haig. 

“Church  and  State,  a Poem,”  by  Civis, 
Edin.,  1840. — Can  anybody  say  who  wrote  this 
onslaught  upon  political  churches  ? Out  of  its 
160  pages  one-half  is  historical,  “ Notes”  supplying 
the  authorities  upon  which  the  author  founds  his 
charges.  A neat  cut  upon  the  title,  by  “ Cumming, 
Dundee,”  probably  indicates  the  quarter  from  which 
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ifc  comes,  and  suggests  that  for  “ Givis  ” we  may 
read  “ James  Myles,”  the  Chartist  bookseller  there, 
although  ifc’is  not  given  to  him  in  Norries’s  Dundee 
Celebrities,  1873.  J.  0. 

“ Wo!” — How  widely  diffused  is  this  excla- 
mation for  stopping  a horse  1 I believe  the  ex- 
pression is  Celtic  and  is  a recognized  Welsh  im- 
perative ; but  as  it  is  used  in  England,  it  may  be 
also  in  other  countries  no  longer  Celtic.  Is  it  one 
of  the  many  unnoticed  remnants  of  old  British 
speech?  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Woman  ; as  She  Is,  and  as  She  should  Be.  2 vols.  8vo» 
London,  James  Cochrane  & Co.,  11,  Waterloo  Place,  1885. 

Mars  Denique. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ A quaint  imp  sat  in  an  earthen  pot.” 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

“ The  roaring  shiver  of  the  gong.” 

Mars  Denique. 


fcejjlfetf. 

“ TALON.” 

(6th  S.  v.  268,  394.) 

Prof.  Skeat  has  shown  us,  by  a quotation  from 
Palsgrave,  that  talon  originally  meant  the  hinder 
claw  of  a bird  of  prey,  i.  e .,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  hinder  toe  with  its  claw,*  for  I cannot  believe 
that  talon , at  any  rate  originally — and  I judge  from 
the  derivation  from  the  Fr.  <a?on=heel— did  not  in- 
clude the  toe  as  well  as  the  claw.f  But  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Buckley  has  attempted  to  show  how  it  was 
that  the  hind  claw  only  received  a special  name. 
Nor  can  I show  it  either;  but  I think  that  I may 
perhaps  be  able  to  throw  a little  light  upon  the 
matter.  The  foot  of  a bird  of  prey  is  composed 
(like  that  of  mo3t  birds)  of  a comparatively  very 
small  central  portion  and  of  four  toes  with  their 
claws,  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  all  upon 
the  same  plane.  The  middle  front  toe  is  the  longest, 
but  the  nail  of  the  hind  toe  (which  itself  is  short 
and  thick)  is  the  longest  and  strongest,  though,  in 

* Claw,  of  course  (when  used  of  birds),  strictly  means 
the  curved  nail  which  birds  have  at  the  end  of  each  toe, 
but  it  is  also  very  commonly  used  not  so  much  of  one 
toe  with  its  nail  as  of  the  whole  foot  with  its  toes  and 
nails  (see  Webster),  and  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Buckley 
in  supposing  that  Johnson  in  hia  definition  used  both 
talon  and  claw  in  this  sense.  Oriffe  is  similarly  used  in 
French,  both  of  one  claw  (nail)  and  of  the  foot  with  all 
its  claws  (nails)  (Littre). 

t And  surely  in  the  expression  “ II  a encore  les  talons 

jaunes,”  used  by  Mr.  E.  McC ’s  Norman  peasant,  the 

word  talon  means  (when  the  expression  is  used  literally) 
much  more  than  c/atr=  nail  of  a bird,  for  the  yellowness 
of  young  birds’  feet  is  assuredly  not  confined  to  the  claws, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  at  all  seen  there. 


the  case  of  the  eagle  at  any  rate,  that  of  the  inner 
front  toe  is  nearly  equal  to  it.J  The  nail  of  the 
outer  front  toe  is  the  smallest  and  weakest.  Th& 
nails  of  the  front  toes  curve  backward^  and  that  of 
the  hinder  toe  curves  forwards,  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  When,  therefore,  a bird  of  prey 
swoops  down  upon  his  quarry,  his  hind  nail  or  claw 
must  necessarily  strike  the  quarry  first,  because 
this  nail  alone  is  directed  forwards,  and  the  bird 
cannot  fly  otherwise  than  forwards.  But  when  a 
bird  of  prey  is  on  the  ground  he  strikes  backwards, 
because,  as  the  hind  muscles  of  the  leg  (flexors) 
are  always  more  powerful  than  the  front  muscles 
(extensors),  he  can  deliver  a much  harder  blow  in 
this  direction;  § and  when  he  strikes  backwards  ifc 
is  with  his  three  front  nails  or  claws  that  he  strikes, 
and  not  with  his  hind  one.  I still  well  remember 
the  amusement  afforded  me  by  a young  sparrow- 
hawk  which  I had  when  I was  a boy.  I used 
occasionally  to  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  and  if,  as 
frequently  happened,  a cat  came  anywhere  near 
him,  he  would  immediately  throw  himself  on  his 
back  and  strike  out  vigorously  with  his  two  feet 
and  this  demonstration  was  perfectly  effectual,  for 
the  cat  never  ventured  within  his  reach,  though 
he  was  but  a small  bird.  He  struck  out,  of  course, 
in  front,  but,  as  he  was  upside  down,  the  same 
claws  were  employed  as  if,  when  standing,  he  had? 
struck  out  backwards,  that  is,  his  front  ones. 

It  is  clear,  I hope,  from  what  I have  said,  that 
the  hind  claw  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  bird 
when  in  the  air,  as  without  it  he  could  not  strike 
at  all,  and  would  probably  die  of  starvation, 
though,  of  course,  he  could  not  hold  his  prey 
when  struck  without  the  aid  of  his  front  claws 
but  that  when  he  is  on  the  ground  the  front  claws 
are  more  valuable  to  him  as  a means  of  defence, 
and,  I may  add,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up  his. 
food.  Now  our  forefathers,  who  had  much  more- 
abundant  opportunities  than  we  have  for  observ- 
ing the  habits  of  hawks,  may  very  likely  have  had 
a more  or  less  clear  notion  of  the  value  of  the  hind 
claw  in  the  air,  yet  I cannot  help  entertaining  the 
suspicion  that  they  attached  a still  higher  im- 
portance to  its  value  to  the  bird  when  on  the 
ground,  and  fancied  that,  as  the  bird  struck, 
backwards  like  a cock,  he  must  do  it  principally 
with  his  hind  claw;  and  if  so  the  hind  claw 
was  to  them  the  most  important  one  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  they  therefore  gave  to  it  and  to  no 
other  a special  name,  the  use  of  which  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  other  claws,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  whole  foot.  See  note  *. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  believe  that  with  good 


X Before  writing  this  I went  and  inspected  some 
eagles  two  or  three  times. 

§ When  he  is  in  the  air  the  impetus  of  his  motion 
much  more  than  makes  up  for  the  com  pa;  alive  weakness 
of  his  extensor  muscles,  which  are  the  ones  concerned 
when  he  strikes  forwards  with  his  hind  claw. 
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eyes  in  their  heads  they  could  imagine  that  hawks 
on  the  ground  struck  backwards  with  their  hind 
claw,  but  how  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that 
the  second  French  equivalent  given  by  Palsgrave 
for  his  word  talant  (=ta!on)  is  argot  (now  ergot)* 
which  is=our  spur,  and  has  from  the  earliest  times 
(see  Littr4)  been  used  of  the  sharp  weapon  of 
offence  and  defence  situated  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  leg  of  cocks  and  some  other  birds,  on  a 
higher  plane  than  their  claws,  and  with  which 
they  always  strike  backwards  ? And  even  Prof. 
Skeat  himself  seems  to  have  had  some  notion 
that  birds  of  prey  strike  backwards  with  their 
hind  claw,  for  he  says,  “Thus  the  talon  wa3 
particularly  used  of  the  bird’s  spur  or  heel.” 

F.  Chance. 


Sydenham  Hill. 


I thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  answered  my 
query,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  perfectly 
right  in  considering  that  the  word  talon  was  applied 
at  first  only  to  the  hinder  claw,  the  true  talon  or 
heel,  as  appears  by  the  quotation  from  Palsgrave, 
and  that  it  came  afterwards  to  include  the  other 
claws.  Since  I asked  the  question  I have  been 
informed  by  a friend,  who  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  Falconidse,  that  in  swooping 
down  on  their  prey  they  always  strike  with  the 
hind  claw,  sometimes  ripping  up  the  skin  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  and  that  the  fore  claws  are  only 
used  to  secure  their  quarry.  No  doubt  those  Nor- 
mans who  pursued  the  sport  of  hawking  were  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  the  offensive  weapon  being 
situated  on  the  part  of  the  bird’s  foot  correspond- 
ing to  the  heel,  it  received  the  name  of  talon , 
afterwards  extended  to  the  other  claws,  which  do 
Qot  differ  much  in  appearance  ; but  I would  ask, 
Do  any  of  the  early  French  writers  apply  talon  to 
:he  claws  generally  ? The  saying  “ II  a encore  les 
ialons  jaunes  ” would  seem  to  imply  that  the  word 
tvas  so  used.  It  is  a curious  instance  of  how  a 
ivord  may  survive  in  a proverb  when  it  has  dis- 
appeared in  a particular  sense  from  the  spoken 
lialect.  v E.  McC . 

Guernsey.  ! 


Parochial  Registers  (6th  S.  v.  141,  211,  233, 
248,  273,  291,  310,  329,  409,  435,  449,  492  ; vi. 
>9).— In  reference  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
Registration  Act,  I do  not  at  all  object  to  the 
.erm  “ common  error  ” being  applied  to  it  by  Mr. 
3ardy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  his  way,  though  an 
anusual  one  in  legal  arguments,  of  stating  that 
ie  does  not  agree  with  me.  The  question  is  not, 


* Another  example,  it  may  be  thought,  of  the  change 
'f  e into  a before  r , of  which  we  have  heard  go  much 
a-tely  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (see  6^»  S.  iii.  4,  353,  393,  457 ; v.  150, 
94) ; but  Littre  tells  us  that  argot  is  the  form  which  has 
•revailed  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  as  the  origin  is 
inknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  vowel  was 
nginally  aore;  I suspect,  however,  that  it  was  e. 


however,  one  for  discussion,  for  it  has  been  decided 
for  us  by  Barons  Park,  Platt,  and  Martin  in  the 
case  of  Steele  v.  Williams.  In  the  report  in  the 
Jurist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  464,  your  readers  who  have 
access  to  law  reports  will  find  that  Mr.  Steele’s 
clerk  searched  and  took  extracts  from  the  old 
parochial  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  between 
the  years  1827  and  1830,  i.  e.,  the  books  kept  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Registration  Act.  A ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  the  fee  charged  for  ex- 
tracts was  a customary  one  ; but  the  Court  held 
that  the  case  turned  on  the  Act  6 & 7 Will.  IV. 
c.  86;  and  Baron  Platt  said,  “ With  regard  to  mak- 
ing extracts  no  fee  is  mentioned,  and  the  incumbent 
has  no  right  to  tax  any  one  for  so  doing.”  In  this 
the  other  two  judges  concurred.  Burn,  in  his 
work  on  parish  registers,  says : “ It  was  for  some 
time  considered  that  this  enactment  applied  only 
to  births  and  deaths,  and  not  to  the  baptisms  and 
burials,  &c.  All  doubts  have  now  been  removed  by 
the  case  of  Steele  v.  Williams,  where,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  argument,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  de- 
cided that  the  fees  in  question  are  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  1836.”  I entirely  endorse  his  view, 
and  if  at  any  future  time  any  rector,  vicar,  or 
curate  who  has  the  charge  of  any  register  book 
should  charge  me  more  than  the  statutory  fee,  or 
should  refuse  to  allow  me  to  make  extracts  on 
payment  only  of  the  search  fees,  I shall  forthwith 
take  him  into  court,  on  the  strength  of  Steele  v. 
Williams. 

I hope  the  question  of  the  safe  keeping  and 
accessibility  of  parish  registers  will  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep,  and  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Messrs.  Borlase  and  Bryce 
will  not  rest  till  they  get  it  passed.  Under  their 
present  custodians,  as  Burn  tells  us,  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  their  leaves  have  been  cut 
out,  they  have  been  sold  as  waste  paper,  made  into 
book  covers,  used  for  singeing  a goose,  stolen  by* 
the  clerk,  sold  by  auction,  forged  entries  have  been 
made.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  happen  to  them 
in  Fetter  Lane.  They  would  be  where  all  national 
records  ought  to  be,  and  they  would  be  most  con- 
veniently accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of 
those  persons  who  wanted  to  use  them.  If  the 
village  community  should  wish  to  have  a copy  to 
keep,  they  might  be  allowed  to  make  one. 

John  H.  Chapman,  F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

I use  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  restore 
faded  writing.  I have  restored  so  as  to  be  able  to 
read  distinctly  entries  on  a page  of  a register  which 
was  to  all  appearance  blank,  even  when  examined 
through  a magnifying  glass.  The  hydrosulphuret 
should  be  used  carefully,  painting  over  each  letter 
of  the  word,  taking  care  not  to  allow  it  to  soak 
into  the  vellum  or  paper.  The  objection  to  it  is  its 
horrible  smell,  which  can,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
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made  bearable  by  sitting  witb  doors  and  windows 
open,  and  smoking,  and  keeping  the  bottle  close 
stopped.  It  may  be  used  pure  or  diluted,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  R.  P.  H. 

Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472; 
vi.  58). — C.  W.  S.  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that 
the  x is  mute  in  Aix-les-Bains,  although  Parisians 
often  make  it  mute  from  ignorance,  or  confusion 
with  Aix-la-Chapelle.  D. 

Is  not  “ Rheims,”  which  0.  W.  S.  reckons  only 
among  the  names  mispronounced  by  us,  a fourth 
instance  of  a French  one  that  we  think  it  necessary 
to  mis-spell  ? I never  saw  an  h in  any  foreign  or 
mediaeval  spelling,  either  of  the  city  or  of  Remy 
or  Remigius,  the  patron.  The  h seems  as  purely 
an  English  blunder  as  the  s that  we  added  to 
Lyon  or  Marseille,  under  the  notion  that,  because 
most  of  the  French  cities  bore  a tribal  name  in 
the  plural,  these  had  done  so.  Such  names  as 
Paris  and  Calais  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  mis- 
pronounce, when  we  merely  retain  the  full  sound 
for  a century  or  two  after  the  French  have  chosen 
to  curtail  it.  E.  L.  G. 

“ Aix , subst.  fern,  (ece)  : son  nom  est  form4  du 
Latin  aquce , eaux.  Aix-la-Chapelle , subst.  fern, 
(ecelachapele),  du  Latin  aquce,  eaux  et  capella , 
chapelle ” (Napoleon  Landais,  Grand.  Diet .,  thir- 
teenth edit.,  Paris,  1857).  See  also  Dr.  Carl 
Sachs’s  Encyklopddisches  Franzosisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch  nebst  genauer  und  durchgangiger 
Angabe  der  franzosischen  A ussprache  nach  dem 
phonetischen  System  der  Methode  Toussaint- Lan- 
genscheidt. A.  T. 

Crocodile’s  Tears  (6th  S.  v.  447). — An  early 
reference  for  the  reason  of  the  tears  of  the  crocodile 
becoming  a proverb  is  to  Polydore  Vergil  (Ada- 
giorum  Lib.,  ccxxv.  p.  101,  Basil.,  1541).  After 
noticing  the  account  of  the  crocodile  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Pliny,  he  says  : “ Conspecto  homine 
lachrymat,  mox  appropinquantem  devorat.  Unde 
ost  proverbium,  ‘ Lacrymae  crocodili,’  de  iis  qui 
specie  misericordiae  et  pietatis  homines  fallunt.” 
His  contemporary  Erasmus  has  it  among  his 
Proverbs,  both  in  the  Greek  form,  KpoKoSelXov 
SaKpva,  and  the  Latin,  and  states  the  same,  and 
also  another  reason  for  it,  as  an  alternative. 
Erasmus  seems  to  accept  the  latter  reason  in  his 
Colloquies,  for  in  that  on  friendship  he  represents 
one  of  the  interlocutors  as  saying: — 

“Jam  nullum  est  animal  inimicius  homini  quam 
crocodilue,  qui  saepenumero  totos  homines  devorat,  et 
arte  malitiam  adjuvat,  liausta  aqua  ltibricans  semitas, 
quibus  descendunt  ad  Nilum  aquam  hausturi,  quo 
collapsoa  devoret.'’ — Coll.,  p.  480,  ltoter.  1693. 

This  statement  is  from  the  account  in  ^Elian  (Hist. 
An.,  xii.  15),  who  speaks  of  the  craftiness  of  the 
crocodile  in  filling  his  mouth  with  water  and  eject- 
ing it  in  order  to  make  the  path  slippery  for  men 


and  animals  that  they  may  become  an  easier  prey. 
Erasmus  elsewhere  subjoins,  what  iElian  omits, 
that  when  he  has  caught  his  prey  the  crocodile 
macerates  the  skull  with  his  tears  that  he  may 
soften  it,  which  he  then  eats  last  ( Adagia , typ. 
Wechel.,  fol.  1629,  p.  659).  Shakespere  has  the 
first  reason  in  2 Men.  VI.  III.  i.  225: — 

“And  Gloucester’s  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.” 

De  Lincy  also  ( Prov . Prang.,  t.  i.  p.  175,  Paris, 
1859)  explains  them  in  the  same  way:  “ ‘ Verser 
les  larmes  de  crocodile.’  Verser  les  larmes  trom- 
peuses.  On  pretend  que  le  crocodile  feint  de 
pleurer  pour  attirer  vers  lui  les  passants.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression has  ever  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  your  correspondent’s  query  re- 
minds me  that  I have  never  found  the  phrase 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  it  was 
in  Latin.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  cor^ 
respondents  can  trace  the  expression  to  its  source, 
or  give  early  illustrative  quotations  for  the  use  of 
it.  Webster  thus  remarks  upon  the  term  : 
“ Derived  from  the  fiction  of  old  travelers,  that 
crocodiles  shed  tears  over  their  prey.”  Who  are 
the  “ old  travelers  ” ? Shakespeare  alludes  to  the 
crocodile’s  reputed  habit  in  2 King  Henry  VI. 
III.  i.  225-7,  and  again,  in  Othello , IV.  i. 
256-8:— 

“ If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a crocodile. 

Out  of  my  sight ! ” 

The  following  passage  is  from  an  account  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins’s  Second  Voyage  to  the  West  Indiesf 
by  a Gentleman  in  the  Voyage  (1  1565,  Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  1589),  Arber,  Eng.  Garner,  v.  p.  116 
(1882):— 

“ His  (=the  crocodile’s)  nature  is  ever,  when  he  would 
have  his  prey,  to  cry  and  sob  like  a Christian  body ; to 
provoke  them  to  come  to  him  : and  then  he  snatcheth 
at  them  ! And,  there  upon,  came  this  proverb,  that  is 
applied  unto  women,  when  they  weep,  Lachrymce 
Crocodili : the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  as  the  crocodile 
when  he  crieth,  goeth  them  about  most  to  deceive  ; so 
doth  a woman,  most  commonly,  when  she  weepeth.” 

In  the  Adagia  (Typis  Wechelianis,  1629)  I find, 
“ K poKoSeikov  SaKpva , id  est,  Crocodili  lachry- 
mse,”  but  no  authority  is  given  for  the  use  of  the 
expression.  It  is  therein  remarked: — 

“Sunt  qui  scribunt,  Crocodilum  conspecto  procul 
homine,  lachrymas  emittere,  atque  eundera  mox 
deuorare. ......Alii  narrant  hanc  esse  crocodili  naturam, 

vt  cum  fame  stimulatur,  et  insidias  macliinatur,  os 
liausta  impleat  aqua,  quam  effundit  in  semita,  qua  nouit 
aut  alia  quaspiam  animantia,  aut  homines  aquatum 
venturos : quo  lapsos  ob  lubricum  descensum,  neque 
valentes  aufugere,  corripiat,  correptosque  deuoret. 
Deinde  reliquo  deuorato  corpore,  caput  lachrymis  effusis 
macerat,  itaque  deuorat  hoc  quoque.’1’ 

This  latter  device  of  the  crocodile  is  recorded  by 
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331ian,  xii.  15,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
;ears.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Sir  J.  Mandeville 
nentions  the  tears,  but  not  in  such  a way  as  to 
how  any  purpose  in  shedding  them.  After  telling 
is  that  “Fro  HSthiop  men  gon  to  Ynde,”  and 
rom  India  to  “ another  Yle,  that  is  clept  Silla,”  he 
ays: — 

“ In  that  Lond  is  full  mochelle  waste,  for  it  is  full  of 
vylde  Bestes,  of  Serpents,  and  of  Cokadrilles.  Theise 
lokadrilles  ben  a manner  of  long  Serpente,  Zalowe  and 
ayed  aboven,  and  ban  4 Feet  and  seborte  Thyes,  and 
;rete  Nayles  as  Glees  or  Talouns  : and  there  ben  sume 
-hat  ban  5 Fadme  in  length ; and  sume  of  six  and  a 
lalfendal.  And  in  the  nygbt  tbei  dwellen  in  the  Watir, 
rad  on  the  day,  upon  the  Lond.  Theise  Serpentes  slen 
nen,  and  thei  eten  hem  wepynge;  and  when  thei  eten 
-hei  moven  the  over  Jowe,  and  noughte  the  nether  Jo  we ; 
md  thei  have  no  Tonge.” 

[ do  not  remember  any  earlier  literary  allusion. 

Gilbert  Venables. 

“ Duromagus  ” (6th  S v.  447).  — This  name 
lignifies  not  “ water  field,”  but  “ town  on  the 
vater.”  The  Gaelic  word  magh,  from  which  magus 
las  been  Latinized,  signifies  “ a field,  plain,  a level 
sountry  ; also  a field  of  battle.”  But  in  later  times 
nagus  came  to  mean  “ a town  in  a field  or  plain,” 
md  finally  “ a town.”  The  word  magus  is  found 
n several  ancient  names,  as  Sito-  Simo-  Sino- 
nagus  (Thetford) ; Noviomagus,  the  ancient  name 
fither  of  Guildford  or  Woodcote  ; Neumagen  am 
VIosel ; Nijmegen  ; Lisieux  ; Spires  ; Medoc(?)  ; 
md  Sostomagus,  now  Castelnaudary,  France,  dep. 
lude.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

“Gressome”  (6th  S.  v.  447). — Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  instances  of  the  custom  about 
vhich  he  inquires  in  Lancashire  Folk-lore,  by 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wilkinson,  pp.  282-3. 
Speaking  of  Nevil  Hall  they  say: — 

“ The  admittance  fine  is  two  years’  rent,  over  and  above 
he  accustomed  yearly  rent.  The  heriot,  on  the  change 
>f  lord,  is  half  a year’s  rent.  The  running  gressom,  or 
;own-term,  is  half  a year’s  rent  every  seventh  year.” 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cannon  or  Canon  (of  a Bell)  ? (6th  S.  v. 
148).— Knight’s  American  Mechanical  Dictionary 
contains  the  following  definition  of  canon : “ The 
part  of  a bell  by  which  it  is  suspended,  otherwise 
jailed  the  ear.”  Canon-hit : “ The  barrel  of  a bit; 
he  portion  in  the  mouth  of  a horse.”  In  Dr. 
rolhausen’s  Technological  Dictionary  of  the 
English,  German , and  French  Languages,  second 
jdit.  1878,  the  term  cannon,  handle,  ear  (bell), 
nay  be  found,  and  also  the  term  cannon-hit  under 
’our  different  headings.  A.  T. 

G.  S.  Patent  Office. 

In  Knight’s  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics , 
md  also  in  Messrs.  Cassell’s  Encyclopaedic  Diet ., 


this  word  is  entered  under  the  spelling  canon, 
with  the  definition,  “ that  part  of  a bell  by  which 
it  is  suspended  ; also  called  the  ear.”  Xit. 

“ Sangre  Azul  ” (6th  S.  v.  449). — The  original 
meaning  of  Arab . asil  is  “root,  rooted,  radical, 
lineage.”  The  word  for  “ noble  blood  ” is  sharif 
(see  Catafago).  The  Sp.  word  azul,  blue,  also 
lapis  lazuli,  is  from  Persian  Idjward,  perhaps 
through  Low  Lat.  azurum,  lazurum , whence 
lazuli  (lapis).  B.  S.  Charnock. 

“Umbrageous”  (6th  S.  v.  449). — Warburton 
made  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  that  Jaydee 
refers  to  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  1758.  The  passage 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“ So  that,  under  this  disposition,  nothing  could  be 
more  effectual  to  quicken  his  jealousy  and  resentment, 
than  the  charge  of  clandestine  assemblies;  of  which, 
doubtless,  the  Romans  were  very  jealous,  as  contrary  to 
their  fundamental  laws,  though  not  so  extravagantly 
umbragious  as  our  Critic’s  hypothesis  obliges  him  to 
suppose.” — Warburton’s  Works  (1811),  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

A Blundering  Epitaph  (6th  S.  v.  465). — Is  it 
not  possible  that  Mr.  Lynn  may  have  read  the 
last  word  of  the  Latin  wrong  ? No  doubt  it 
should  have  been  sequentur;  and  perhaps  the 
word  was  so  cut,  but  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 
turies the  letter  n may  have  become  chipped  or 
otherwise  obscured.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Catchwords  in  Printing  (6th  S.  v.  466). — 
These  were  not  in  use  by  the  celebrated  French 
printer  Johan  Petit  so  late  as  February,  1520. 
I have  a book,  Cathena  Auria  super  Psalmos, 
most  beautifully  executed  in  red  and  black  by 

him  ; the  colophon  states  : “ impendio  ac  ere 

honestissimi  bibliopole,  Johannis  Parvi,  Anno 
ab  orbe  redempto,  m.d.xx.  quarto  Idus  Martii,” 
which  has  signatures,  but  neither  numerals  nor 
catchwords.  The  Eev.  W.  P.  Greswell  observes, 
almost  in  Mr.  Platt’s  words  (vide  Annals  of 
Parisian  Typography,  8vo.  1818,  p.  6): — 

“ The  printers  of  Paris  did  not  adopt  them  [catch- 
words] till  a period  so  late  as  1520 : though  they  are 
found  in  the  Tacitus,  printed  at  Venice  by  Spira,  circa 
1468,  and  in  a work  entitled  Lilium  Medicines,  fol.  Fer- 
raras, 1486.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Ada  de  Baliol  (6th  S.  v.  467). — According  to 
a pedigree  of  the  De  Baliol  family  in  my  posses- 
sion, Ada  de  Baliol,  who  married  John  fitz  Bobert, 
was  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Baliol,  lord  of  Barnard 
Castle,  and  sister  of  John  de  Baliol,  Eegent  of 
Scotland.  Walter  J.  Weston. 

Stature  of  Frenchmen  (6th  S.  v.  468). — The 
question  of  the  effects  of  the  excitements  and  dis- 
turbances to  which  France  has  been  exposed  for 
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the  last  hundred  years  upon  the  physiological 
condition  of  the  children  born  during  that  period 
is  an  interesting  one,  if  not  too  technical  for  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  M.  Michelet  maintains  that 
the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  produced 
a race  of  mental  and  physical  prodigies.  But 
another  writer — whose  name  has  escaped  me — 
states  that  the  same  troublous  time  caused  the 
birth  of  a large  number  of  lunatic  and  idiotic 
children.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  is  chargeable  with  being  the  cause  of 
an  unusual  per-centage  of  premature  births. 

To  “ Wring”  (6th  S.  v.  468 ).—  Wring  is  a plain 
English  word.  The  words,  “ Let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung,”  in  the  Play 
Scene,  precisely  caps  and  explains  the  poor  Kent- 
ish woman’s  erroneous  theory  regarding  the  cause 
of  bed-sores.  Whenever  I come  across  a con- 
troversy about  a crabbed  English  word,  such  as 
ftud,  hex , lap,  or  cymar,  I take  down  my  Walker 
and  rarely  fail  to  find  it  there.  A Kentish  man, 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’,  who  was  a very 
active  pedestrian,  used  to  complain  that  new  boots 
wrung  his  feet.  He  thus  preferred  the  Eliza- 
bethan word  to  gall,  or  blister,  or  fret  ; and  he 
and  Walker  were  agreed  in  thinking  that  among 
the  meanings  of  the  word  to  wring  are  to  “ squeeze, 
to  press,  to  pinch.”  Calcuttensis. 

I have  frequently  heard  this  word  applied  to 
clothes,  “ My  clothes  wring  me,”  to  denote  that 
they  occasion  suffering  from  pressure,  or  from 
being  twisted,  or  too  tight.  It  is  applicable  t.o 
other  cases  of  suffering.  I quote  a few  instances 
from  Shakespeare  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  express 
suffering  “ He  wrings  at  some  distress.”  “ It  is 
a hint  that  wrings  mine  eyes  to ’t.”  “ Let  me 

wring  your  heart,”  &c.  “ The  poor  jade  is  wrung 

in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.” 

Mary  P.  Merrifield. 

Stapleford,  near  Cambridge. 

The  use  of  this  verb  with  the  meaning  of  “ to 
writhe  with  anguish  ” is  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare : — 

“ No,  no  ; ’tis  all  men’s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow.” 

Much  Ado  A lout  Nothing , V.  i.  Leonato  log. 

G.  Fisher. 

Fleetwood:  Shelley  (6th  S.  v.  448).— There 
are  discrepancies  between  the  various  published 
accounts  of  the  Shelleys  of  Michelgrove,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  be  known  to  Mrs.  Russell,  and  which 
render  a reply  to  her  query  a matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. In  Berry’s  Sussex  Genealogies , s.v.  “Shelley,” 
no  intermarriage  with  Fleetwood  appears  at  all. 
In  Betham’s  Baronetage , on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
to  be  found  a statement  substantially  identical  with 
that  in  the  current  edition  of  Burke’s  Peerage  and 


Baronetage , to  the  effect  that  Richard,  second  son 
of  Sir  J ohn,  third  baronet  of  Michelgrove,  married  j 
“ Mrs.  [* i . e.,  as  we  should  now  say,  Miss]  Fleet- 
wood,  by  whom  he  had  issue.”  Betham  assigns  i 
as  such  issue  two  daughters,  whose  Christian  names 
he  does  not  give,  one  married  to  Sir  Charles  Went-  1 
worth,  the  other  to  James  Best.  There  is  a further 
antinomy  between  Betham  and  Berry  as  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Shelley  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Gage  of  Firle,  stated  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  Richard.  Berry  calls  Mary 
Gage  the  first  wife  of  Sir  John,  Betham  the  second «. 
Again,  in  Berry’s  pedigree  Richard  Shelley  is  called 
the  third  son  of  Sir  John,  while  Betham,  who  is 
followed  by  Burke  on  this  point  and  on  the  marriage 
with  Mary  Gage,  makes  Richard  the  second  son  of 
that  marriage.  I have  gone  through  the  account 
of  the  Fleetwood  family  in  the  volume  of  the 
Chetham  Society  on  Penwortham  Priory  without  i 
finding  any  clue  to  the  identity  either  of  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  or  of  “ Mrs.  Fleet- 
wood.”  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

“Wimbledon”  (6th  S.  vi.  47). — The  quotation 
from  the  A.-S.  Chronicle  containing  the  words  cet 
Wibbandune  serves  to  explain  the  name  at  once, 
if  it  be  rightly  interpreted.  The  supposition  that 
the  last  syllable  “is  the  A.-S.  dtbie”  is  incorrect. 
There  is  no  such  word  in  A.-S.  in  the  nominative 
case,  which  takes  the  form  dun ; but  in  the  dative 
it  becomes  dun-e , with  final  -e,  being  governed  by 
the  preposition  ect.  The  other  supposition,  that  if 
the  former  part  of  the  word  were  a proper  name 
“ it  would  have  the  letter  s,”  is  also  incorrect.  A 
large  number  of  proper  names,  including  all  mascu- 
lines in  -a,  make  the  genitive  in  -an.  The  true 
interpretation  is  as  follows:  Wibbandune  is  the 
dative  of  Wibbandun,  meaning  “ Wibba’s  down.” 
Next,  dun  is  not  a true  A.-S.  word,  but  borrowed 
from  Celtic,  as  explained  in  my  Dictionary , the 
equivalent  English  word  being  tun,  mod.  E.  town. 
A down  meant  both  a hill  and  a hill-fort.  Thirdly, 
Wibba,  like  all  masculines  in  -a,  is  of  the  form 
which  may  be  called  agential,  as  it  denotes  an 
agent.  Tbe  word  literally  means  “ one  who  i 
wriggles  about,”  or  (to  use  a word  from  an  allied  | 
root)  wabbles  about,  and  the  secondary  sense  is  | 
“ beetle  ” or  “ grub,”  not  a very  complimentary 
name;  but  this  is  far  from  being  unusual.  I discuss 
this  very  form  in  my  Dictionary,  s.  v.  “ Weevil,” 
which  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  diminutive  of  wibba. 
The  very  form  wibba  occurs  in  one  of  our  old  | 
glossaries,  which  gives,  “ Scarabeus,  sccern-wibba j 
i.  e.,  sham-grub  or  dung-beetle. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

A Game  of  Twenty  Questions  (6th  S.  v.  468). 
— I played  at  this  game  many  years  ago,  and  it 
used  to  be  called  the  “ Canning  game,”  having 
beeD,  it  was  said,  invented  by  the  great  statesman. 
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Allow  me  to  quote  the  following  amusing  passage 
concerning  it  from  Robert  Bell’s  Life  of  Canning : 

“ There  was  a great  deal  of  sprightly  small  talk,  and 
after  sitting  a long  time  at  table,  Canning  proposed  that 
they  should  play  at  ‘ Twenty  Questions.’  They  had  never 
heard  of  this  game,  which  consisted  in  putting  twenty 
questions  to  find  out  the  object  of  your  thoughts,  some- 
thing to  be  selected  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  It 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Canning,  assisted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  to  ask  the  questions,  and 
Mr.  Rush,  assisted  by  Lord  Grenville,  was  to  give  the 
answers,  the  representatives  of,  probably,  nearly  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  and  the  principal  ministers  of 
England,  watching  the  result  in  absolute  suspense.  The 
secret  was  hunted  through  a variety  of  dexterous  shifts 
and  evasions,  until  Canning  had  at  last  exhausted  his 
twenty  questions.  ‘ He  sat  silent  for  a minute  or  two,’ 
says  Mr.  Rush ; ‘ then  rolling  his  rich  eye  about,  and 
with  his  countenance  a little  anxious,  and  in  an  accent 
by  no  means  over-confident,  he  exclaimed,  “ I think  it 
must  be  the  wand  of  the  lord  high  steward  ! ’”  And  it 
was  even  so.  A burst  of  approbation  followed  his  success, 
and  the  diplomatic  people  pleasantly  observed  that  they 
must  not  let  him  ask  them  too  many  questions  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  lest  he  might  find  out  every  secret  they 
h&d  ! Pp.  255-6. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I remember  when  I was  a child,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago,  my  eldest  brother,  who  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  introduced  this  game 
at  home.  They  played  it  with  twenty-one  ques- 
tions. One  of  the  party  thought  of  some  incident, 
either  historical  or  Scriptural,  and  such  questions 
as  the  following  were  generally  asked  first  ; If 
historical,  before  or  after  the  Conquest  1 If  after, 
■divide  the  different  periods.  Is  it  animal,  vege- 
table, or  mineral  ? and  so  on.  Three  guesses  were 
allowed,  but  each  guess  counted  as  three  questions. 
It  was  a most  popular  game  with  my  brother  and 
his  Cambridge  friends,  as  it  also  was  with  my  other 
brothers  and  sisters.  E.  B. 

Bournemouth. 

I was  present,  six  months  since,  when  some 
friends  were  engaged  in  a game  that  resembled 
this  in  its  leading  particulars.  The  process  was  as 
follows : — One  of  the  party,  who  had  been  selected 
as  the  questioner,  left  the  room  while  the  name 
of  a food  or  other  article  was  chosen  ; on  re-enter- 
ing he  was  entitled  to  ask  of  each  person  in  rota- 
tion, “ How  do  you  like  it  ? ” with  a view  to  obtain 
a clue  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  decided  upon.  Three 
guesses  were  allowed,  but  he  was  not  bound  to 
exhaust  these  until  he  had  gone  the  round  for  the 
second  and  third  time  with  the  questions,  “ When 
do  you  like  it  1 ” and  “ Where  do  you  like  it  1 ” 
John  G.  E.  Astle. 

This  may  be  found  in  Yorkshire  about  Christ- 
m as  tide.  J.  T.  M. 

15,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W. 

“ Greek  ” (6th  S.  v.  474). — In  Cotton’s  Com- 
plete Gamester,  and  Seymour’s  Complete  Gamester , 


1734,  will  be  found  a description  of  this  game. 
Singer  reprints  it  in  his  History  of  Playing  Cards. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Menestrier. 

Geo.  Clulow. 

“ Jannock”  (6th  S.  vi.  28).— This  word  is  com- 
mon in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  correctly  explained  in 
Mr.  Peacock’s  Glossary  as  “ satisfactory,  pleasant, 
jolly,  in  good  trim.”  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ All  but  ” (6th  S.  v.  467).— Compare: — 

“ Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 

* He  carries  weight ! ’ ‘He  rides  a race  ! ’ 

* ’Tis  for  a thousand  pounds  ! ’ ” 

“ I feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled. 

Whose  garland ’s  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed.” 

So  Tom  Moore  wrote,  and,  I think,  rightly. 

C.  W.  Penny. 

Wellington  College. 

In  Mr.  Swinburne’s  new  poem,  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse,  p.  122,  these  lines  occur 

“ What  wall  so  massive,  or  what  tower  so  high, 

Shall  be  thy  surety  that  thou  shouldst  not  die, 

If  that  which  comes  against  thee  be  but  11” 

J.  R.  Thorne. 

John  Done,  1631  (6th  S.  vi.  47). — The  book- 
ling  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  the  only 
work  produced  by  John  Done.  The  Auncient  His- 
tory of  the  Septuagint , which  appeared  in  1633,  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  seems  to  have  had 
a somewhat  wide  circulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
u curiosities  of  literature  ” that  this  latter  volume 
should  have  been  attributed  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  by  every  editor  of  Walton’s  Lives  till  the 
mistake  was  pointed  out  by  me  in  1855.  It  is  a 
trumpery  production,  and  could  never  be  set  down 
to  the  great  dean  by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
his  writings.  I tried  to  find  out  something  about 
the  man  Done  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  I cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  my  notes  ; my  impression  is  that 
he  was  a needy  schoolmaster,  who  was  employed 
by  the  booksellers.  Augustus  Jessopp. 

Princess  Amelia’s  alleged  Marriage  (6th  S. 
vi.  47). — A reference  to  Princess  Amelia’s  secret 
marriage  to  Captain,  afterwards  General,  Fitzroy, 
may  be  found  in  Fitzgerald’s  Life  of  George  IV. 

Sebastian. 

John  Forbes=Sarah  Robertson  (6th  S.  vi. 
46). — Mr.  Carmichael  is  probably  correct  in  his 
conjecture  that  John  Forbes,  named  in  the  tomb- 
stone inscription  at  Kilmodan  or  Glendaruel,  was 
descended  from  Captain  James  Forbes,  the  youngest 
son  and  ninth  child  of  John  Forbes  of  Craigievar, 
and  Margaret  Udward,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
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yosfc  of  Edinburgh.  In  The  Genealogie  of  the  Name 
of  Forbes , “ composed  by  Mr.  Mathew  Lumsden 
of  Tillikerne,  anno  1580,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  to  1667  by  William  Forbes  of  Leslie,  and 
continued  by  a friend  of  that  Noble  Family  and 
name  to  the  year  1706,”  published  at  Inverness  in 
1819,  it  is  stated  at  p.  22  that  “ Captain  James 

married Burnet,  sister  to  Burnet  of  Cowcardie, 

whose  bairns  bear  witness  themselves.”  But  in 
Mathew  Lumsden’s  original  MS.,  preserved  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh  (see  Genealogical 
MS.  Collection , vol.  ii.  in  case  35-4-8),  there  occurs 
at  p.  93  the  following  passage,  part  of  which  has  been 
omitted  in  the  Inverness  publication,  viz.:  “Capt. 

James  married Barnet,  sister  to  Burnet  of 

Cowcardie,  who  bare  to  him  a son  writer  at  Edin- 
burgh, Jane,  married  to  the  Minister  of  Fintray, 
and  Elizabeth,  married  at  Edinburgh.”  May  not 
the  “writer  at  Edinburgh”  have  been  the  John 
Forbes,  born  in  1668  and  buried  at  Kilmodan  1 
Mr.  Carmichael’s  statement  that  Sarah  Robert- 
son’s son,  James  Forbes,  married  into  the  family 
of  the  Campbells  of  Craignish,  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Hew  Scott  in  his  Fasti  Ecclesice  Scoticance.  At 
p.  24  (art.  “ Presbytery  of  Dunoon,”  parish  of  Kil- 
modan or  Glendaruel)  Dr.  Scott  says  : “ James 
Forbes  married  Beatrix  Campbell,  daughter  of 
George  Campbell  of  Craignish.  She  died  15  Nov. 
1772,  and  had  a family,  of  whom  Dugald  in  Stir- 
ling.” I may  add  that  it  appears  from  the  separate 
register  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunoon  that  the 
marriage  took  place  on  April  29,  1735. 

D.  F.  C. 

Conservative  Club. 

Toadstool  (6th  S.  iv.  249,  451). — It  may  well 
be  that  this  name  had  its  origin  in  the  supposed 
connexion  of  toads  and  paddocks  with  witchcraft, 
just  as  that  other  fungus,  which  when  squeezed 
gives  out  clouds  of  inodorous  dust,  is  called  by  us 
in  Scotland  “ the  de’il’s  snuff-box.”  At  the  same 
time  I have  frequently  seen  the  paddock,  but  not 
the  toad,  sitting  on  the  stool,  and  this  may  explain 
the  reason  why  country  people  in  Scotland  always 
speak  of  the  “ paddock,”  or  “ puddock,  stool”  and 
not  of  the  “ toadstool.”  Our  remote  ancestors 
were  accurate  observers,  and  seldom  gave  names 
for  nothing.  We  have  also  the  “ paddock’s-pipe  ” 
in  our  mosses  and  marshes,  and  the  “ paddock’s- 
spittle,”  from  which  in  due  time  that  “de^lV* 
agent,  the  “cleg,”  or  gad-fly,  emerges  to  do  his 
bloodthirsty  deeds.  Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205,  266, 
304,  327,  387;  vi.  15). — There  is  a library  of  books 
in  a room  over  the  vestry  in  the  parish  church  of 
Reigate,  Surrey.  I saw  it  last  summer  ; it  was  in 
fair  preservation,  and  contained  a good  many  old 
and  valuable  works;  unfortunately  all  were  on  open 
shelves.  It  would  be  well  if  attention  were  paid 


to  the  many  libraries  in  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ; accurate  catalogues  should  be 
made,  and  the  books  placed  in  closed  and  locked- 
up  bookcases,  otherwise  many  valuable  works  are 
sure  to  be  abstracted.  Some  years  ago  I saw  a 
library  in  a room  in  the  parish  church  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  verger  told  me  that  a valu- 
able old  Bible  had  been  stolen  from  it  some  time 
before.  Such  will  be  the  case  if  not  put  under 
lock  and  key.  H.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Anerley,  S.E. 

Mr.  James  Croston, speaking  of  Castleton  Church 
in  On  Foot  Through  the  Peak , has  the  following: — 

“ In  the  vestry  there  is  an  excellent  library,  the  gift 
of  a former  vicar,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Farran,  to  which 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  by  his  daughter. 
Miss  Farran,  and  Captain  Hamilton.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  1,000  volumes,  chiefly  in  divinity,  history,  and 
biography,  many  of  them  being  rare  and  valuable  works. 
They  are  lent  to  the  parishioners  at  the  discretion  of  the 
vicar  for  the  time  being,  a wise  provision,  which  tends  to 
ensure  their  preservation.” 

Mr.  Croston  mentions  the  “Bishops’”  and 
“ Breeches  ” Bibles.  Hirondelle. 

“ Otamy  ” (6th  S.  iii.  430  ; v.  435). — The  true 
spelling  of  the  word  is  atomy , but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  like-spelt  atomy.  The 
latter  is  but  an  old  form  of  atom.  Thus  Shake- 
spere  of  Queen  Mab  : — 

“ Brawn  with  a team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men’s  noses,  as  they  be  asleep.” 

The  former  word  is  but  a shortened  form  of 
anatomy.  “ An  anatomy  ” was  a skeleton.  Thus 
Constance,  in  King  J ohn  : — 

“ Then  with  a passion  I would  shake  the  world, 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy.” 

Hence  anatomy  is  used  for  a thin,  meagre  person. 
So  Shakespere  : — 

“ They  brought  one  Finch,  a hungry,  lean-fac’d  man, 

A mere  anatomy 

A living  dead  man.” 

But  to  speak  of  a man  as  “ an  anatomy  ” is  to 
sin  against  the  rule  of  natural  parsimony.  We, 
therefore,  in  our  country  talk,  drop  the  second  an, 
and  call  the  man  “ an  atomy.”  Archdeacon. 

Adjectives  Pluralized  in  English  (6th  S. 
v.  205,  251,  294,  495). — In  a certain  way  they  are 
pluralized  now  in  Scottish.  A few  years  ago  I 
knew  an  Ayrshire  gardener  who  did  it  in  some 
cases  when  the  substantive  was  understood,  e.  g., 
“ Eh  ! but  your  peaches  are  but  backward  ! Mines 
are  doing  fine  the  year  ; I ’ve  severals  ripe.” 

H.  J.  Moule. 

Weymouth. 

The  following  example  may  prove  of  interest  to 
Dr.  Nicholson: — 

“And  hard  by  it  standeth  upon  the  heigth  of  the  hill, 
the  onely  Church  they  haue  where  the  mortices  aliens 
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Lad  in  times  past  a cell  founded  by  Roger  of  Poictiers .” 
— Camden’s  Britannia,  p.  754  (1610). 

It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  direct  attention  to 
“lords  appellants”  in  King  Bichard  II.,  IV.  i. 
104,  though  some  may  be  inclined  to  regard  the 
latter  word  as  a noun  in  apposition  to  “ lords.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Legal  Gown  (6th  S.  y.  425  ; vi.  38). — 
E.  R.  P.  is  not  well  informed  as  to  the  gown  worn 
by  the  junior  bar:  in  the  halls  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple.  The  same  gown  is  worn  in  hall 
as  in  court.  I believe  this  is  not  so  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  of  which  society  E.  R.  P.  is  probably  a 
member.  Fuimus. 

Filial  Affection  of  the  Stork  (6th  S.  v. 
186,433). — There  is  still  probably  an  earlier  Greek 
reference  to  the  filial  affection  of  the  stork  than 
that  of  Aristotle  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Birkbeck 
Terry  mentions.  Among  the  Aesopian  fables 
there  is  one  in  which  the  stork  who  was  caught 
among  the  cranes  remonstrates  with  the  farmer 
and  pleads  for  his  life,  saying,  7reA apyos  dpi, 
tvo-efikerraTov  (<nov,  os  ti/uio  top  warepa  /ecu 
SovXevo)  ( Fahuice  JEsopicce,  100,  p.  50,  Lips., 
Teubn.,  1852),  which  the  versifier  Babrius  renders 
in  later  times  as 

7 rcAapyos  dpi, 

TTTTjvcov  wcAapyos  eua-e/^eorarov  ^'wv' 
top  epov  TiOrjvC)  warepa  kol  voengXevoi. 

Anihol.  Lyric.,  p.  228,  Lips.,  Teubn.,  1868. 

3t.  Basil  (Hexaem.,  horn.  viii.  t.  i.  p.  75)  has  a 
notice  of  the  piety  of  the  stork  in  the  case  of  its 
iged  parent,  from  which  he  says  that  the  word 
avTi7reAapycacris  is  derived.  St.  Ambrose  follows 
him  in  his  work  with  the  same  title  (Hex.,  lib.  v. 
3.  xvi.  sec.  55,  t.  i.  p.  7l,  Par.,  1836).  Both  treat 
;he  story  as  true.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  “Adeste  Fideles”  (4th  S.  xi.  75,219; 
5th  S.  xi.  265,  298,  331,  372,  418  ; xii.  173,  357, 
457;  6th  S.  i.  85,  141,  160,  224  ; ii.  434,  487;  iii. 
49,  410  ; iv.  Ill;  vi.  18), —In  the  Catholic  Fire r 
ride,  new  series,  vol.  iv.,  No.  3,  p.  32,  March, 
1882,  in  a biographical  notice  of  Vincent  Novello, 
formerly  organist  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel,  the 
tvriter,  Mr.  C.  W.  Christall,  says : — 

“ The  well  known  A deste  Fideles  was  first  sung  here  ; 
md  the  Duke  of  Lpeds,  imagining  it  to  be  peculiar  to 
;be  Portuguese  service,  introduced  it  at  the  Concerts  of 
Ancient  Music,  of  which  he  was  patron,  under  the  title  of 
he  ‘ Portuguese  Hymn,’  and  by  this  name  it  has  acquired, 
ind  still  retains,  a great  and  deserved  popularity  among 
Protestants.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  the  composition  of  an 
Englishman  named  John  Reading;  and  Novello’s  un- 
:qualled  arrangement  of  it  has  a world-wide  renown.” 

W.  H.  L. 

Tom  Brown  (6th  S.  i.  133,  316,  337;  ii.  158, 
210,  228;  iii.  117;  iv.  138). — The  literary  device 
or  which  Addison  credits  Brown  deserves  notice, 
tt  would  seem  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  the 


practice  of  employing  suggestive  letters  of  a 
person’s  name  for  satirical  purposes.  In  the 
Spectator,  No.  567,  which  discusses  the  “ Potency 
of  Mystery  and  Innuendo,”  this  paragraph  occurs; 

“Some  of  our  authors,  indeed,  when  they  would  be 
more  satirical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a 
great  man’s  name,  and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all 
the  consonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  first  of  all  in- 
troduced by  T — m Br — wn,  of  facetious  memory,  who, 
after  having  gutted  a proper  name  of  all  its  intermediate 
vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleased,  without  any  danger  of  the  statute.’ 

Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

Assumed  Portrait  of  Chatterton  (5th  S. 
vi.  60  ; 6th  S.  iv.  108). — Elisha  is  informed  that, 
whether  or  not  the  frontispiece  to  Dix’s  Life  of 
Chatterton  was  suppressed,  the  plate  was  not 
destroyed.  It  must  have  been  sold,  for  pulls  from 
it  (probably  retouched)  were  on  sale  not  long  ago, 
one  of  which  I purchased  for  the  sum  of  three 
shillings.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  ” (6th  S. 
iii.  69,  252,  298  ; iv.  174). — This  subject,  both  in 
its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense,  has  been  the 
subject  of  remark  from  time  to  time  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
Tbe  Daily  News,  in  a leading  article  (March  2, 
1882),  points  out  how  the  “figure  of  speech,  for  it 
has  hitherto  been  little  else,  was  turned  into  a 
literal  fact.  Oil  was  poured  on  the  waves  at  Peter- 
head with  the  result  of  calming  the  fair  way  at  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  so  that  a small  boat  could  enter 
in  a storm.”  The  details  of  the  occurrence  which 
gives  rise  to  this  observation  are  given  in  the  same 
paper.  Ed.  Marshall. 

From  Hexham  Herald,  Feb.  25,  1882: — 

“ The  Use  of  Oil  at  Sea. — On  Sunday  morning  there 
was  a very  high  tide  at  Berwick,  and  a heavy  sea  pre- 
vailed all  day.  In  the  afternoon  two  steam-tugs,  the 
Juno  and  Jupiter,  of  Grangemouth,  which  had  one  of 
the  Tyne  Commissioners’  dredgers  and  three  lighters  in 
tow,  put  in  for  shelter.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
breakers  on  the  bar,  this  was  a work  of  extreme  difficulty. 
A boat  belonging  to  the  dredger  was  filled  with  water 
and  stove  in.  The  men  on  board  the  dredger  poured  oil 
overboard  to  allay  tbe  waves,  and  this  had  the  desired 
effect,  as  all  the  vessels  got  safely  into  port.  Their 
progress  was  watched  by  a great  crowd  of  people  on  the 
pier.” 

J.  B.  Wilson,  M.A. 

A practical  illustration  of  this  proverb  was 
made  on  March  1 at  Peterhead.  Through  the 
means  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Shields 
large  quantities  of  oil  were  pumped  out  on  to  the 
sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  north  harbour.  The  result 
is  reported  to  have  been  fairly  successful.  Readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  may  wish  to  learn  fuller  parti- 
culars of  this  experiment  will  find  a long  account 
of  it  in  the  Peterhead  Sentinel  and  Buchan  Journal, 
March  8.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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“Chimere”  (6th  S.  y.  268,  454).— This  word 
does  not  occur  as  the  name  of  a primitive  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  and  so  it  may  perhaps  i\ot  be 
an  ancient  word.  If,  however,  its  origin  be,  like 
the  root  of  so  many  common  words,  “ very  far  off,” 
the  question  is,  Which  is  the  more  probable  deri- 
vation ? The  Italian  and  Spanish  cimara  ( zimarra ), 
gamarra,  may  be  the  originals  ; or  these  may  run 
up  into  an  Arabic  root  Tchimdr;  or  they  may  repre- 
sent a Greek  word  a winter  garment 

(•^a/jcepios,  wintry);  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
first  syllable  is  soft,  and  that  the  robe  itself  is  a 
warm  one.  It  was  probably  to  it  that  the  word 
“surplice”  ( super-pelliceum ) refers  as  an  under 
garment.  That  it  points  to  a time  “ when  eccle- 
siastics were  content  with  a sheepskin  or  a goat- 
skin as  the  chief  part  of  their  attire  ” I cannot  see. 
Some  holy  men  did  go  about  “ in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins”  (Heb.  xi.  37),  but  they  were  not  eccle- 
siastics, nor,  I think,  was  St.  Antony,  the  monk  ; 
and  in  his  day  certainly,  and  earlier,  ecclesiastics 
wore  vestments  which  were  not  sheepskins.  The 
word  may  have  come  through  Spain  and  Italy  from 
the  Arabs,  together  with  its  soft  sound  of  the  first 
syllable.  If  we  attend  to  the  spelling  only, 
the  Hebrew  ( ch'm'r ) fneans  to  convolve, 

contract,  tighten  (Gen.  xliii.  30),  and  so  a net,  an 
arched  roof  ; from  which  come  Kapapa , an  arch, 
a covered  waggon,  and  the  Latin  camera,  &c.  But 
perhaps  (a'wi'r),  wool,  a woollen  garment 

(Lev.  xiii.  47),  for  which  the  Syriac  is  gli'm'ra, 
may  have  the  best  claim  to  be  the  original  word. 

The  editor  of  a daily  paper  recently  announced 
in  a leader,  that  Bishop  Hooper  was  burnt  “ be- 
cause he  would  not  wear  the  vestments  ” ! 

W.  F.  Hobson. 

Woodleye,  Cove,  Farnborough. 

The  Legend  of  the  Ibis  (6th  S.  vi.  48).— Of 
the  ibis  as  a devourer  of  serpents  there  are  several 
notices  in  ancient  writers.  Herodotus,  ii.  75,  says, 
“ In  spring-time  the  winged  serpents  come  flying 
from  Arabia  towards  Egypt,  but  are  met  by  the 
birds  called  ibises,  who  will  not  let  them  pass 
through  but  destroy  them.”  So  Juvenal,  xv.  3, 
speaks  of  “ Saturam  serpentibus  ibin.”  Cf.  Cicero, 
I)e  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  101,  “Ibes  maximam  vim 
serpentium  conficiunt  ” ; and  similar  allusions  in 
Pliny,  iElian,  and  Strabo.  I cannot  find  any 
note  of  a connexion  between  the  ibis  and  the 
tortoise  ; but  as  the  bird  was  sacred  to  Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  Hermes,  and  the  tortoise  was  sacred 
to  the  latter  god  (according  to  the  well-known  legend 
of  his  invention  of  the  lyre),  the  said  connexion 
may  possibly  be  traceable  from  that  circumstance. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

Malone  and  the  Stratford  Bust  of 
SnAKSPEARE  (6th  S.  vi.  9). — Though  unable  to  give 
full  information  concerning  this  act  of  vandalism, 
yet  its  perpetration  occurred  in  1793.  In  a letter 


from  Edmond  Malone  to  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  dated  Sept.  21,  1793,  occurring  in  a 
bound  volume  of  correspondence,  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  purchased  by  it  in  1851  for 
12 1.  10s.,  he  mentions  having  recently  paid  a visit  { 
to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  j 
occasion  of  the  visit  he  examined  there  and  at 
Worcester  “ no  less  than  three  thousand  papers  < 
and  parchments  ” connected  with  Shakspere  and  i 
his  family.  It  seems  very  probable  that  during 
the  visit  he  not  only  made  these  researches  but  j 
gave  orders  for  the  painting  in  white  of  the  bust  j 
of  Shakspere  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church,  i 
which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  caustic  epigram. 
The  above  mentioned  letter  was  printed  by  me  in 
a little  Life  of  Bishop  Percy , prefixed  to  the  MS.  j 
folio,  published  in  1867.  The  volume  from  which  1 
it  was  extracted  contains  fifty-two  letters,  all  of 
them,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  addressed  by  j i 
Malone  to  Percy.  John  Pickford,  M.  A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  "Woodbridge. 

The  Name  of  James  before  1258  (6th  S.  iv.  ji 
308,  354,  374,  393,  476  ; v.  257). — I can,  perhaps, 
help  Mr.  Johnston  in  one  respect.  Our  family 
arms  have,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  always  been, 
Argent,  two  bars  counterembattled  gules  ; and  con- 
sequently different  from  those  of  Sir  Walter  James. 

Ralph  N.  James.  1 

Ashford,  Kent. 

“ Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship’s 
eyes”  (6th  S.  iv.  347;  v.  16,  176). — The  follow-  : 
ing  passage  may  be  added  as  an  illustration  : — 

“ Mer.  Your  cheeks  are  Cupid’s  baths,  wherein  he 
uses  to  steep  himself  in  milk  and  nectar : he  does  light 
all  his  torches  at  your  eyes,  and  instructs  you  how  to 
shoot  and  wound  with  their  beams.” — Ben  Jonson, 
Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  ii. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry.  Hi 

Cardiff. 

“ Corrept.  Variol.”  (6th  S.  vi.  9). — Carried  off 
by  the  small-pox  {variola).  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (5th  S.  i. 
87).— 

“ Una  salus  sanis,  nullam  potare  salutem  ; 

Non  est  in  pota  vera  salute  salus.” 

“ Insana  sanitas. 

Quo  tibi  potarum  plus  est  in  ventre  salutum ; 

Hoc  minus,  epotis  hisce.  salutis  habes. 

Contingant  utinam  tales  tibi  mille  salutes ; 

Non  equidem  invideo  ; mi  satis  una  salus. 

Una  salus  sanis  nullam  potare  salutem  ; 

Non  est  in  pota  vera  salute  salu3.” 

Epigrammata  Selecta,  Romse,  Typis  Ignatii  de 
Lazzeris,  p.  98,  1670. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

(6th  s.  vi.  29.) 

“ Fons  et  origo  malorum.” 

No  reference  has  been  given  for  this.  There  is  a similar  | 
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phrase  in  Floras,  Hist.  Rom.,  iii.  6,  12:  "Ipse  Pom- 
peius  in  originem  fontemque  belli  Ciliciam  versus  est.” 

Ed.  Mabshall. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi.  49):— 

Nut  and  Dhuan  in  Mouseland : Dhuan  with  Tee,  To 
and  Turn,  by  C.  D.  13.,  was  published  in  1852  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  bookseller, 
Exeter.  Mr.  Holden  is  still  in  business  at  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Fowke  might  be  able  tb  get  the  author’s  name 
from  him.  Wm.  H.  Peet. 


jiflWrrnanenug. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Monumenla  Franciscana.  Being  a further  Collection  of 
Original  Documents  respecting  the  Franciscan  Order 
in  England.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Richard  Howlett,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  for  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  volume  before  us,  edited  by  Mr.  Howlett,  professes 
to  be  a continuation  of  the  memorable  Monumenta 
Franciscana,  which  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  edited  for  this 
same  series  just  twenty-four  years  ago.  That  publica- 
tion may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  English  historical  literature.  The 
unique  character  of  the  documents  then  first  made 
ki  own,  and  the  masterly  introduction  which  directed 
attention  to  their  value,  at  once  compelled  us  all  to 
reconsider  our  old  views  regarding  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  shed  a new  light  upon  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Since  Mr.  Brewer’s  book  appeared 
it  lias  often  been  said  that  there  must  be  more  materials  of 
the  same  kind  somewhere,  but  unfortunately  no  one  has 
been  able  to  find  them.  When  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Howlett  was  actually  engaged  upon  a new  fasci- 
culus of  Franciscan  documents,  inquirers  were  curious 
to  learn  what  the  nature  of  the  fresh  discoveries  was 
likely  to  prove.  Their  expectations  have  been  sadly  dis- 
appointed, and  from  the  very  meagre  assemblage  of 
documents  which  Mr.  Howlett  has  produced,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  they  have  gained.  The  volume  con- 
tains barely  300  pages,  all  told ; and  of  these  150  are 
occupied  with  a reprint  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  no  less  a person 
than  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols  thirty  years  ago;  and  twenty- 
| three  more  are  nothing  but  a reproduction  of  the  same 
I number  of  pages  of  Eccleston’s  history,  De  Adventu 
\Minorum , which  Mr.  Brewer  printed  in  1856.  In  the 
former  of  these  reprints  the  additional  matter  would 
hardly  fill  five  pages  ; in  the  latter  the  variants  ex- 
hibited would  not  take  five  lines.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
is  made  up  of  some  curious  documents  bearing  on  a 
dispute  between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Monks  of 
Westminster  in  1290  : a fifteenth  century  English  trans- 
i lation  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis,  of  no  great  value ; the 
Statutes  of  the  Observants  put  forth  at  a general  chapter 
of  the  order  held  at  Barcelona  in  1451 ; and  an  Obituary 
Record  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Aberdeen  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This,  with  an  appendix  of  mis- 
cellaneous scraps  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
t Franciscan  friars  in  England  and  Ireland,  completes 
j this  collection,  published,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  only 
series  of  historical  works  which  England  now  can 
1 point  to  as  a national  literary  undertaking. 

For  the  introduction,  it  is  written  with  evident  care 
and  with  much  precision  of  style.  Mr.  Howlett  has  tried 
his  best  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  but  the 
poverty  of  those  materials  is  obvious.  The  most  sur- 
prising part  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  glossary  at  the 


end.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  editor  of  the 
Rolls  Series  should  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  his 
readers  that  annuatim  means  “ yearly  that  auxilium 
means  “ an  aid  that  cantor  means  " a chanter  finis* 
“a  fine”;  septvmana,  “a  week’’;  and  last,  not  least, 
corda , “a  rope  or  cord.” 

Vice  Versd ; or,  a Ltsson  to  Fathers.  By  F.  Anstey, 

(Smith,  Elder  & Co.) 

This  is  a thoroughly  laughable  book ; and  in  days  when 
most  authors,  like  the  poet  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s 
verses,  seem  to  shrink  from  “writing  as  funny  as  they 
can,”  it  richly  deserves  the  exceptional  welcome  due  to 
an  exceptional  effort.  If  to  invent  such  a fable  as  will 
at  every  step  bring  the  hero  into  utterly  incongruous 
positions  be,  as  critics  affirm,  the  true  secret  of  success 
in  humorous  fiction,  then  the  inventor  of  Vice  Versd  has 
fully  succeeded.  It  is  true  that  his  premises  savour  a 
little  of  the  Bab  Ballads  and  similar  extravagances; 
but  once  grant  them,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh 
from  beginning  to  end  of  his  volume.  A portly,  puffy, 
pompous,  purse-proud  “ Merchant  of  Colonial  produce,” 
who,  by  the  action  of  a mysterious  Garuda  stone,  changes 
his  form  without  altering  his  identity,  and  goes  to  school 
instead  of  his  own  son,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  carries 
his  gluttonies,  his  idleness,  and  his  love  for  toffee  and 
riddles  into  bis  father’s  decorous  City  office — here  is  cer- 
tainly a situation  which  cannot  fail  of  the  most  moving 
accidents.  And  it  certainly  does  not  fail.  From  the 
moment  when  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Bultitude,  disguised 
in  an  Eton  jacket  and  round  collar,  departs,  against  hia 
will,  for  Dr.  Grimstone’s  academy  at  Rodwell  Regis  until 
he  runs  away  a week  afterwards  and  manages  to  recover 
his  old  external  envelope,  the  reader  is  kept  in  a con- 
tinual chuckle.  We  have  no  intention  of  telling  how  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  “pays  in  his  person”  for  the 
errors,  the  escapades,  and  even  the  miscellaneous  attach- 
ments of  his  misguided  son,  nor  what  a revolution  that 
son  manages  to  effect  in  his  father’s  business ; for  these 
things  we  refer  the  curious  to  the  book  itself.  We  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Anstey ; we  never  even  heard  his  name 
before  ; but  if  this  be  his  first  attempt,  then  we  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  us  who,  like  ourselves,  are  too  weary 
for  philosophical  fictions  and  metaphysical  romances, 
that  he  will  decide  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  his  pen  to 
paper  again  with  the  “unambitious  and  frivolous  aim” 
of  merely  amusing  his  readers. 

Ludwig  Pfyffer  und  seinje  Zeit..  Yon  Dr.  A.  Ph.  v. 

Segesser.  Band  If.  (Bern,  Wyss.) 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  v.  Segesser’s  book  scarcely 
yields  in  interest  to  the  first.  That  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  tracing  the  military  career  of  the  hero  as 
leader  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  early  French 
wars  of  the  Reformation  period  (1562-1570).  The 
present  instalment  presents  him  rather  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  reaction  in  hia 
native  Luzern,  and  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  generally. 
It  extends  from  1571  (the  peace  of  Saint  Germain)  to 
the  union  with  France  in  1582,  and  treats  of  general 
European  history  during  that  period  from  the  unusual 
standpoint  of  a Swiss  reactionary.  A very  interesting 
section  is  that  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
which  (agreeably  to  the  position  of  Dr.  v.  Segesser  as 
a moderate  Romanist)  the  political  motives  which  led  to 
it  are  strongly  insisted  on.  The  criticism  of  recent 
writers  is  acute,  and  altogether  the  author  succeeds  in 
making  us  realize  that  strange  position  of  the  Huguenots 
as  religious  reformers  and  feudal  nobles  which  was  a chief 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  The 
interesting  relations  of  Bern  with  Savoy  are  also  well 
worked  out.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  the 
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European  struggles  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  better  than  when  looking  at  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a state  nominally  neutral  yet  divided 
against  itself  internally,  and  affording  aid  to  each  party 
beyond  its  own  boundaries.  Every  event  in  the  general 
struggle  has  a reflex  action  on  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Confederation.  The  concluding  part  of  Pfyffer’s  life, 
up  to  h is  death  in  1594,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
third  and  final  volume.  As  it  will  take  in  the  Golden  or 
Borromean  League  of  1586,  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
even  more  interesting  than  its  predecessors  in  showing 
the  working  of  the  gn  at  reaction  under  the  influence 
of  the  sain  ed  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  the  stereotyping  of  the  unhappy  religious  division 
of  the  Confederation  which  was  manifested  in  recent 
days  by  the  short  war  of  the  Sonderbund  in  1847. 

A Selection  of  Cases  from  the  State  Trials.  By  J.  Willis 
Bund.  Vol.  II.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Willis  Bund’s  second  volume  of  State  Trials  con- 
tains the  trials  for  treason  in  the  first  twenty-one  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  law  of  treason  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  history,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  criminal  law,  and  the  period  covered 
by  this  volume  is  the  most  interesting  in  its  progress. 
Mr.  Willis  Bund  prefaces  the  volume,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  an  introduction,  in  which  he  main- 
tains two  startling  theories.  In  the  first  place,  he  states 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  endeavours  to  defend  the 
character  of  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  against  the  attacks 
which  have  made  him  a byword  for  judicial  infamy. 
Every  impartial  student  of  history  should  read  what 
Mr.  Willis  Bund  has  to  say  upon  a period  of  which 
Macaulay’s  brilliancy  has  possibly  given  a false  im- 
pression. 

Old  Norse  Fairy  Tales,  gathered  from  the  Swedish  Folk. 
By  George  Stephens  and  H.  Cavallius.  With  Illus- 
trations by  E.  Lundgren.  (Sonnenschein  & Co.) 

The  excellent  collection  of  Svenska  Folk-Sagor  och 
Afventyr,  published  at  Stockholm  in  1844  by  G.  O. 
Hylten-Cavallius  and  George  Stephens,  contained  thirty- 
five  tales,  accompanied  by  many  valuable  notes.  Mr. 
Alberg  has  translated  ten  of  these  tales,  and  has  pro- 
duced a volume  which  may  be  recommended  as  a story- 
book for  children,  especially  as  it  is  gracefully  and 
quaintly  illustrated.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  anything  like  an  English  equivalent  for  the  Swedish 
original.  That  was  a work  fitted  for  the  scholar’s  study ; 
Mr.  Alberg’s  pretty  little  volume  is  apparently  intended 
chi’  fly  for  the  nursery.  An  interesting  incident  in  one 
of  the  stories  is  the  discovery  by  a cowherd  of  “ a tiny 
little  pair  of  shoes  of  the  purest  glass,”  which  turn  out 
to  be  the  property  of  a fairy.  This  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a confirmation  of  the  legend  of  Cinderella,  so 
far  as  the  material  of  which  her  slippers  were  made  is 
concerned.  But  the  tale  in  which  it  occurs  offers  sus- 
picious signs  of  literary  manipulation. 

Catholicon  AngVcum:  an  English- Latin  Wordbook , 
dated  1843.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Sidney  J.  H.  Herrtage.  With  a Preface  by  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

JEUric's  Lives  of  Saints:  being  a Set  of  Sermons  on 
Saints'  Days  formerly  Observe*/  by  the  English  Church. 
Edited,  from  Cotton  MS.  Julius  E.  VII.,  and  other 
MSS.,  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

We  congratulate  the  Early  English  Text  Society  on 
thc-e  two  important  additions  to  the  “ Extra  Series” 
of  their  publications;  we  mav  also  congratulate  such  of 
the  members  of  the  former  ^Elfric  Society  as  may  wish 


to  complete  their  set  of  iElfric’s  works  by  securing  the 
edition  before  us  on  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lives 
of  Saints,  which  may  be  regarded,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  well 
remarks,  as  forming  a third  series  of  iElfric’s  Homilies, 
is  made  a part  of  the  “ Extra  Series  ” of  the  Society’s 
publications.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  still  continues  as  active  and  rich 
in  good  works  as  when  it  was  originally  started — now 
nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

Claimants  to  Royalty.  By  John  H.  Ingram.  (Bogue.) 
Mr.  Ingram  may  be  congratulated  on  having  selected  a 
very  curious  chapter  out  of  the  extensive  history  of 
popular  delusions  for  the  subject  of  his  present  book; 
but  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  his  subject  or  to 
himself.  The  notices  of  the  forty  or  fifty  pretenders 
are  briefly  and  pleasantly  told ; but  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  references  to  the  authorities  on  which  his  state- 
ments are  based  which  deprives  his  work  of  much  of 
its  interest,  and  prevents  readers  from  pursuing  their 
investigations  on  any  points  on  which  they  might  be 
desirous  of  fuller  information.  And  why  does  he  drag 
in  the  name  of  poor  Mrs.  Ryves,  who  only  inherited  the 
forged  documents  by  which  the  original  manufacturer 
of  those  foigeries,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Serres/sought  to 
establish  her  title  to  be  the  Princess  Olive  of  Cumber- 
land? 


Under  the  title  The  Ancient  Manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  for  English  Readers,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bassett 
will  shortly  issue  a translation  of  the  five  earliest  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  work  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

The  new  number  of  the  Antiquarian  Magazine  and 
Bibliographer  will  contain,  among  other  articles*  one  on 
“ The  Cromwells  of  Putney.” 


#ottcea  tfl  CorregpcmtfnxtJ*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  F.  C. — The  reference  is  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Roper, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  obtained  possession 
of  her  father’s  head,  after  it  had  been  exposed  for  a 
fortnight  on  London  Bridge.  She  preserved  it  in  a 
leaden  case  until  her  own  death,  when  she  had  directed 
that  it  should  be  placed  within  her  arms,  and  so  buried 
with  her.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  ii.  470. 

James  Hooper  (“Pun -provoking  thyme”).  — The 
“ specific  reason  for  the  singular  attribution”  is  no  doubt 
the  similarity  in  sound  to  “ time.” 

M.  A.  Stie. — The  title  of  Shirley’s  play  is  The  Game- 
ster, and  it  was  printed  in  1637.  Apply  to  some  London 
bookseller  for  a copy. 

Br.  N. — On  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  we  thought  exception  might  be  taken  to  it. 

George  Oliver  (“Fifth  Monarchy  Men”).  — See 
Townsend’s  Manual  of  Dates,  ed.  1877. 

M.  Heffernan.— The  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-; 
munication8  which,  for  any  reason, we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


3th  s.  VI.  Aug.  5,  ’82.] 
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SIR  PETER  TEMPLE. 

Amongst  a number  of  religious  books  which 
peared  towards  the  end  of  the  Interregnum 
a small  volume  entitled  Man’s  Masterpiece; 
, the  Best  Improvement  of  the  Worst  Con- 
tion , in  the  Exercise  of  a Christian  Duty, 
>ndon,  12mo.,  1658,  pp.  251.  On  the  title- 
ge  it  is  said  to  be  by  P.  T.  Kb  It  is  dedi- 
ted  to  the  wife  of  the  writer,  the  Lady  Elianor 
smple,  and  the  dedication  is  signed,  “Madam, 
y Dearest,  Passionately  Enamor’d  onely  with 
e title  of  Your  most  Affectionate,  more  oblig’d 
usband,  Peter  Temple.”  It  is  generally  stated 
at  he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  but  this 
pears  not  to  be  the  case,  as  in  the  dedication  he 
ites  that  it  first  appeared  as  Le  Mepris  du 
onde,  and  that  he  has  “ aided  this  stranger  to 
p,  to  stammer  our  native  tongue,  that  you,  my 
ear,  might  the  more  readily  apprehend  his 
irth.”  The  whole  style  of  the  dedication  is  so 
ry  remarkable  that  no  one  can  read  it  without 
Ashing  to  know  who  this  Peter  Temple  was,  and 
is  is  a question  which  has  often  been  asked,  but 
think  never  very  clearly  answered.  The  little 
>ok  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  Sir  Peter  and 
idy  Elianor  by  R.  Gaywood,  and  Granger  could 


not  make  out  who  Sir  Peter  was,  or,  indeed,  that 
there  was  any  such  knight  at  all.  He  observes 
that  there  was  only  one  Sir  Peter  Temple,  and 
that  his  lady  was  not  named  Elianor. 

The  Sir  Peter  Temple  to  whom  Granger  refers 
is,  of  course,  Sir  Peter  Temple,  M.P.,  the  second 
baronet  of  Stowe,  Bucks.  There  was  a Peter 
Temple  who  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  on  June  5, 
1641 ; but  it  is  usually  assumed  that  this  was  the 
M.P.  just  mentioned.  This,  I think,  is  clearly 
an  error.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  the  first  baronet,  had 
two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  and  was  dead  before  1641, 
as  his  son  Peter  was  returned  member  for  Bucking- 
ham on  March  7,  1639/40,  being  then  a baronet. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  be  the  man 
knighted  in  1641.  Sir  Peter’s  younger  brother, 
John  Temple,  was  knighted  in  1633.  This  Sir 
John  married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Edmund  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Stanton  Bury,  and  his 
eldest  son  Peter  was  knighted.  Baronetages  do 
not  state  when  he  was  knighted  or  whom  he 
married,  but  only  that  his  grandson,  William 
Temple,  in  time  succeeded  as  fifth  baronet.  I 
think  it  probable  that  he  was  knighted  in  1641, 
and  that  he  married  Eleanor  Tirrell,  or  Tyrrell, 
daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  Knt.,  of  Oakley, 
Bucks.  If  this  is  so  we  have  evidence  as  to  Sir 
Peter  Temple,  Knt.,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Elianor 
Temple.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  both  alive 
when  he  published  Man’s  Masterpiece  in  1658, 
and  that  he  must  have  died  soon  after,  as-  his 
widow  married  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wotton, 
Esq.,  and  he  died  in  1665.  I have  sought  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  as  to  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Temple,  Knt.,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the 
year  1660,  and  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  the  burial 
at  Norwich  in  1659-60  of  a strangef  known  as 
John  Brown,  but,  in  fact,  Sir  Peter  Temple 
(“N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  x.  146).  Sir  Peter  appears  to 
have  left  an  only  daughter,  named  after  her  mother 
Eleanor,  who  married  Richard  Grenville,  her 
mother’s  step-son.  Edward  Solly. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN 
METHODIST  CONFERENCE. 

The  following  list  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  appeared  in  the 
Leeds  Mercury  of  July  19.  It  may  be  of  service 
to  some  of  your  readers  if  you  find  a place  for  it  in 

“N.  & Q.”:— 

The  towns  following  the  years  refer  to  the  places 
where  the  conference  was  held  ; the  years  within  paren- 
theses to  former  or  subsequent  presidencies ; e.  m.  to 
date  of  entry  into  the  ministry ; and  d.  to  that  of  death. 

1791.  Manchester,  Thompson,  Rev.  W.,  e.  m.  1757,  d.  1799. 

1792.  London,  Mather,  Rev.  Alex.,  e.  m.  1757.  d.  1800. 

1793.  Leeds,  Pawson,  Rev.  J.  (18011,  e.  m.  1768,  d.  1806. 

1794.  Bristol,  Hanby,  Rev.  Thomas,  e.  m.  1754,  d.  1797. 

1795.  Manchester,  Bradford,  Rev.  J.  (1803),  e.  m.  1770, 

d.  1808. 
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1796.  London,  Taylor,  Rev.  T.  (1809),  e.  m.  1761,  d.  1816. 

1797.  Leeds,  Coke,  Rev.  T.,  LL.D.  (1805),  e.  m.  1776,  d. 

1814. 

1798.  Bristol,  Benson,  Rev.  Jos.  (1810),  e.  m,  1771,  d. 

1821. 

1799.  Manchester,  Bradburn,  Rev.  S , e.  m.  1774,  d.  1816. 

1800.  London,  Wood,  Rev.  James  (1808),  e.  in.  1773,  d. 

1840. 

1801.  Leeds,  Pawson,  Rev.  John  (1793). 

1802.  Bristol,  Taylor,  Rev.  Jos.,  e.  m.  1777.  d.  1830. 

1803.  Manchester,  Bradford,  Rev.  Joseph  (1795). 

1804.  London,  Moore,  Rev.  H.  (1823),  e.  m.  1779,  d.1844. 

1805.  Sheffield,  Coke,  Rev.  Thomas,  LL.D.  (1797). 

1806.  Leeds,  Clarke,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.  (1814,  1822),  e.  m. 

1782,  d.  1832. 

1807.  Liverpool,  Barber,  Rev.  J.  (1815),  e.  m.  1781,  d. 

1816. 

1808.  Bristol,  Wood,  Rev.  James  (1800). 

1809.  Manchester,  Taylor,  Rev.  Thomas  (1796). 

1810.  London,  Benson,  Rev.  Joseph  (1798). 

1811.  Sheffield,  Atmore,  Rev.  Charles,  e.  m.  1781,  d.  1826. 

1812.  Leeds,  Entwisle,  Rev.  Joseph  (1825),  e.  m.  1787, 

d.  1841. 

1813.  Liverpool,  Griffith,  Rev.  Walter,  e.  m.  1784,  d.  1825. 

1814.  Bristol,  Clarke,  Rev.  Adam,  LL.D.  (1806}  1822). 

1815.  Manchester,  Barber,  Rev.  John  (1807). 

1816.  London,  Reece,  Rev.  R.  (1835),  e.  m.  1787,  d.  1850. 

1817.  Sheffield,  Gaulter,  Rev.  John,  e.  m.  1785,  d.  1839. 

1818.  Leeds,  Edmondson,  Rev.  John,  A.M.,  e.  m.  1786, 

d.  1842. 

1819.  Bristol,  Crowther,  Rev.  John,  e.  m.  1784,  d.  1824. 

1820.  Liverpool,  Bunting,  Rev.  Jabez  (1828,  1836,  1844), 

e.  m.  1799,  d.  1858. 

1821.  Manchester,  Marsden,  Rev.  George  (1831),  e.  m. 

1793,  d.  1858. 

1822.  London,  Clarke,  Rev.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.  A.  (1806, 1814). 

1823.  Sheffield,  Moore,  Rev.  Henry  (1804). 

1824.  Leeds,  Newton,  Rev.  Robert  (1832,  1840,  1848), 

e.  m.  1799,  d.  1854. 

1825.  Bristol,  Entwisle,  Rev.  Joseph  (1812). 

1826.  Liverpool,  Watson,  Rev.  Richard,  e.  m.  1796, 

d.  1833. 

1827.  Manchester,  Stephens,  Rev.  J.,  e.  m.  1792,  d.  1841. 

1828.  London,  Bunting,  Rev.  J.,  A.M.  (1820, 1836, 1844). 

1829.  Sheffield,  Townley,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1796,  d. 

1833. 

1830.  Leeds,  Morley,  Rev.  G.,  e.  m.  1792,  d.  1843. 

1S31.  Bristol,  Marsden,  Rev.  George  (1821). 

1832.  Liverpool,  Newton,  Rev.  R.  (1824,  1840, 1848). 

1833.  Manchester,  Treffry,  Rev.  Richard,  e.  m.  1792,  d. 

1842. 

1834.  London,  Taylor,  Rev.  J.,  e.  m.  1803,  d.  1845. 

1835.  Sheffield,  R ece,  Rev.  Richard  (1816). 

1836.  Birmingham,  Bunting,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  (1820,  1828, 

1844). 

1837.  Leeds,  Grindrod,  Rev.  E,,  e.  m.  1806,  d.  1842. 

1838.  Bristol,  Jackson,  Rev.  T.  (1849),  e.  m.  1804,  d.  1873. 

1839.  Liverpool,  Lessey,  Rev.  T.,  e.  m.  1808,  d.  1841. 

1840.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Newton,  Rev.  Robert  (1824, 

1832, 1848). 

1841.  Manchester,  Dixon,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1812, 

d.  1871. 

1842.  London,  Hannah,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  (1851),  e.  m.  1814, 

d.  1867. 

1843.  Sheffield,  Scott.  Rev.  J.  (1852),  e.  m.  1811,  d.  1868. 

1844.  Birmingham,  Bunting,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  (1820,  1828, 

1836). 

1845.  Leeds,  Stanley,  Rev.  Jacob,  e.  m.  1797,  d.  1850. 

1846.  Bristol,  Atherton,  Rev.  W.,  e.  m.  1797,  d.  1850. 

1847.  Liverpool,  Jackson,  Rev.  S.,  e.  m.  1806,  d.  1861. 

1848.  Hull,  Newton,  Rev.  R..  D.D.  (1824,  1832,  1840). 

1849.  Manchester,  Jackson,  Rev.  Thomas  (1838). 


1850.  London,  Beecham,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1815  <J 

1856. 

1851.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hannah,  Rev.  John,  D.D ! 

(1842). 

1852.  Sheffield,  Scott,  Rev.  John  (1843). 

1853.  Bradford,  Lomas,  Rev.  John,  e.  m.  1820,  d.  1877. 

1854.  Birmingham,  Farrar,  Rev.  John  (1870),  e.  m.1822,1 

1855.  Leeds,  Keeling,  Rev.  Isaac,  e.  m.  1811,  d.  1869. 

1856.  Bristol,  Young,  Rev.  Robert,  e.  m.  1820,  d.  1865. 

1857.  Liverpool,  West,  Rev.  F.  A.,  e.  m.  1822,  d.  1869. 

1858.  Hull,  Bowers,  Rev.  John,  e.  m.  1813,  d.  1866. 

1859.  Manchester,  Waddy,  Rev.  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  e.  m 

1825,  d.  1876. 

1860.  London,  Stamp,  Rev.  William  Wood,  D.D.,  e.  m 

1823,  d.  1877. 

1861.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Rattenbury,  Rev.  John,  e.  m 

1828,  d.  1879. 

1862.  Camborne,  Prest,  Rev.  Charles,  e.  m.  1829,  d.  1875 

1863.  Sheffield,  Osborn,  Rev.  G.,  D.D.  (1881),  e.  m.  1829, 

1864.  Bradford,  Thornton,  Rev.  William  L.,  M.  A.,  e.  m 

1830,  d.  1865. 

1865.  Birmingham,  Shaw,  Rev.  William,  e.  m.  1820,  d. 

1872. 

1866.  Leeds,  Arthur,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  e.  m.  1838. 

1867.  Bristol,  Bedford,  Rev.  John,  e.  m.  1831,  d.  1879. 

1868.  Liverpool,  Hall,  Rev.  Samuel  R.,  e.  m.  1836,  d.  1876; 

1869.  Hull,  Jobson,  Rev.  Frederick  J.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1834, 

d.  1881. 

1870.  Burslem,  Farrar,  Rev.  John  (1854). 

1871.  Manchester,  James,  Rev.  John  H..  D.D.,  e.  m.1836,  i 

1872.  London,  Wiseman,  Rev.  L.  H.,  M.A.,  e.  m.  1840, 

d.  1875.  ' 

1873.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Perks,  Rev.  G.  T.,  M.A.,  e.  m 

1840,  d.  1877. 

1874.  Camborne,  Punshon,  Rev.  W.  M.,  LL.D.,  e.m.  1845, 

d 1881. 

1875.  Sheffield,  Smith,  Rev.  G.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1845,  d.  1882. 

1876.  Nottingham,  McAulay,  Rev.  Alexander,  e.  m.  1840.! 

1877.  Bristol,  Pope,  Rev.  William  B.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1841. 

1878.  Bradford,  Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  e.  m.  1845. 

1879.  Birmingham,  Gregory,  Rev.  B.,  e.  m.  1840. 

1880.  London,  Jenkins,  Rev.  E.  E.,  M.A.,  e.  m.  1845. 

1881.  Liverpool,  Osborn,  Rev.  George,  D.D.  (1863). 

1882.  Leeds,  Garrett,  Rev.  Charles,  e.  m.  1849. 

Anon,  | 


Six  Unpublished  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. — : 
Although  almost  every  important  edition  of  La 
Fontaine  that  has  appeared  during  the  past  andi 
present  centuries  has  been  enriched  by  some  hitherto;) 
unpublished  compositions  of  the  great  fabulist,  the 
recent  discovery  is  a literary  event  of  peculiar;: 
interest.  The  manuscript  brought  to  light  by  M. 
Louis  Menard,  the  contents  of  which  were  com- 
municated in  the  May  number  of  the  Nouvdk  l 
Revue,  was  formerly  among  the  treasures  of  the 5 
library  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roy,  which  were  dis-  I 
persed  shortly  after  the  .Revolution,  and  for  the 
most  part  restored  to  the  public  and  deposited  in  ; 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  is  of  quarto  size,  i 
is  handsomely  bound  in  vellum  sprinkled  with 
fleurs-de-lys,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  leaves. 
The  royal  arms,  with  which  many  of  the  books 
that  formed  part  of  the  Cabinet  du  Roy  are  orna- 
mented, appear  to  have  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  tbei 
cover.  A dedication,  “A  sa  Majesty,”  precedes 
the  six  compositions,  and  the  work  bears  the  fol- 
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lowing  title:  Fables  ou  Histoires  Allegoriques 
Dediees  An  Roy.  The  dedication  contains  twenty- 
seven  verses  ; the  fables,  430. 

It  was  nob  usual  to  append  the  names  of  the 
donors  to  books  presented  to  the  Grand  Monarque. 
Hence  La  Fontaine’s  name  does  not  appear  upon 
the  manuscript.  Nor  is  it  in  his  handwriting. 
His  autograph,  however,  is  seen  in  several  correc- 
tions of  the  very  carefully  written  copy — correc- 
tions which  M.  Menard  promises  to  reproduce 
in  photographic  fac-simile  in  the  forthcoming* 
edition  of  the  six  fables.  The  punctuation, 
interesting  as  indicating  to  the  king’s  reader  how 
■the  poet  would  have  his  verses  delivered,  is  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  corrections. 

In  his  dedication  the  Bonhomme  describes  his 
“ offering”  as  “ galantes  fables,”  an  expression 
which  prepares  one  for  the  La  Fontaine  of  the 
“Contes.”  The  allegorical  form  enabled  him  to 
veil  with  inimitable  skill  and  grace  the  personages 
(among  whom  the  king  himself  figures)  whose 
amours  are  chronicled— a veil  so  slight  that  those 
privileged  readers  who  were  familiar  with  the 
histoires  of  the  court  of  Versailles  would  probably 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  galants 
and  interpreting  their  allegorized  adventures. 

The  titles  of  the  six  fables  are  as  follows  : “ Le 
Singe  Cupidon”;  “La  Cigale,  le  Hanneton  et 
l’Escarbot”;  “ Le  Sansonnet  et  le  G>ucou”;  “La 
Tourterelle  et  le  Ramier”;  “L’Yrondelle  et 
1’Oiseau  de  Paradis”;  “ Le  Freslon,  le  Papillon 
et  la  Chenille.”  Henry  Attwell. 

RossiniSres. 

Great  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury.— The 
following  extract  from  the  Standard  of  June  5 
should,  for  future  reference,  find  a place  in  the 
columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Old  London  — A correspondent  writes  to  us  : — 
Two  fine  old  London  houses,  of  the  veritable  Queen 
Anne  style,  which  are  now  being  demolished,  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  if  it  be  only  to  observe  how  greatly 
they  differ  from  the  structures  of  this  decade  to  which 
that  designation  is  so  ignorantly  misapplied.  But 
Nos.  48  and  49,  Great  Ormond  Street,  which  recently 
formed  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  have  < ther  claims 
upon  our  attention.  Indeed,  of  nearly  every  house  in 
this  once  fashionable  and  picturesque  thoroughfare 
could  some  interesting  tale  be  related.  Readers  of  the 
Spectator  will  recollect  Addison’s  bantering  description, 
in  bis  ninth  essay,  of  the  ‘ Street  Club.’  To  checkmate 
the  noisy  country  squires  who  settling  here  ‘ had  con- 
siderably sunk  the  price  of  house  rent,’  the  members  of 
the  club  were  minded  to  take  each  house,  as  it  became 
vacant,  into  their  own  hands,  until  they  had  found  a 
tenant  for  it  of  a sociable  nature  and  good  conversation. 
Powis  Place  marks  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Powis 
House,  which  was  originally  erected,  according  to 
Cunningham  (tliQugh  other  authorities  give  it  an  earlier 
date  by  a few  years),  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III., 
by  William  Herbert,  second  Marquess  of  Powis,  son  of 
the  first  marquess,  who  was  outlawed  for  his  fidelity  to 

* Possibly  already  published  by  Messrs.  Charavay. 


King  James  II.  That  house  was  burnt  down  on 
June  26,  1713,  some  say  to  cover  the  escape  therefrom 
of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  whose  presence  in  London 
was  suspected,  being  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  Due 
d’Aumont,  ambassador  from  Louis  XlV.  to  St.  James’s. 
In  the  European  Magazine  for  June,  1804,  it  is  stated 
that  though  the  house  was  injured  the  French  king 
could  not  induce  himself  to  profit  by  the  negligence  of 
his  representative’s  servants.  The  second  house,  of 
stone,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  a 
very  handsome  elevation,  somewhat  after  that,  in  its 
original  shape,  of  Ancaster  House,  in  Arch  Row,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  as  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  Above 
the  front  doorway  was  the  phoenix,  which,  when  the 
house  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1774,  was  removed  to 
the  pediment  of  No.  51  in  the  same  street,  now,  with 
No.  50,  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  The  staircase  of 
Powis  House  was  painted  by  Giacomo  Amiconi,  a Vene- 
tian artist,  then  renowned  in  this  country.  Pennant 
says  it  had  at  the  top  a large  reservoir,  as  a guard  against 
fire,  which  was  used  as  a fish  pond.  Of  this  house, 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  other  Powis  House, 
now  Newcastle  House,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  built  in 
1686,  by  the  first  Marquess  of  Powis.  three  good  views 
exist,  those  of  H.  Terrason  and  T.  Bowles  (1714).  and 
J.  Harris  (1727).  Philip  Yorke,  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  lived  here  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  date  of 
his  work  (1773),  as  Noorthouck  tells  us,  it  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  Amongst  the  other 
eminent  inhabitants  of  the  street  may  be  instanced  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  Soame  Jenyns,  Dr.  Hickes,  author  of 
the  Thesaurus,  and  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  Fasts 
and  Festivals.  From  No.  49  Dr.  Stukeley  dates  his 
Itinerarium,  Curiosum  (1724),  the  “ arch-druid,”  as  he 
was  termed,  being  then  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square.  In  this  house  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  who  died 
here  in  the  year  1754.  From  No.  45,  the  Working  Men’s 
College,  notable  for  its  beautiful  iron  railings,  was  stolen, 
on  the  night  of  March  24.  1784,  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, then  held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  The  seal 
(of  silver)  was  never  recovered,  and  its  successor  was 
not  finished  within  twelve  months  of  the  robbery.  The 
two  houses  now  being  pulled  down  were  built  in  or 
before  the  year  1707 — a date  which  appears  upon  a large 
leaden  cistern,  gracefully  ornamented  after  the  style  of 
the  period,  in  the  basement  of  No.  49.  All  the  bricks 
will  be  carefully  preserved  and  used  again,  for  these, 
together  with  many  of  the  interior  and  exterior  fittings, 
are  of  a quality  to  which  the  present  race  of  builders 
and  architects  are  utter  strangers.  The  staircase  and 
entrance  portico  of  No.  49  are  fine  examples  of  elegant 
and  thorough  workmanship.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
find  that  the  beautiful  wooden  portico  of  No.  48,  with 
its  two  finely  carved  Corinthian  columns,  entablature, 
and  arched  pediment,  together  with  the  fluted  pilasters 
behind,  has  been  purchased  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  ceiling  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  has 
been  sold  for  fifty  guineas ; the  portico  for  about  35 1. 
No.  50,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  Powis  Place,  was  the 
early  home  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  here  wrote  his  essay 
on  Milton.” 

Daniel  Hipwell. 

10,  Myddelton  Square,  N. 

Notaries  Public. — In  “N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  ii. 
393,  414  ; x.  87,  110,  315,  the  office  of  the  notary 
public  received  frequent  mention,  and  attention 
was  turned  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  make  use  of  some  elaborate  device  to 
authenticate  their  signatures,  as  to  which  practice 
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so  high  an  authority  as  the  late  Albert  Way 
observed  that  these  marks  were  worthy  of  more 
notice  than  they  had  received  (1st  S.  x.  110). 

I have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
admission  register  of  C.C.C.,  Oxon.,  from  the 
earliest  time,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Fellows 
and  scholars  are  entered  by  a notary,  where  such 
marks  occur  ; and  there  is  a series  of  them,  as 
if  adopted  by  each  successive  notary  at  his  plea- 
sure. The  manner  of  their  occurrence  is  as  follows. 
From  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  year  a.d.  1689 
the  mark  is  used,  drawn  with  a pen  or  brush,  con- 
sisting of  a cross,  plain  or  ornamented,  of  interlaced 
work,  or  of  a sort  of  mathematical  figure,  or  of 
some  other  device,  as  it  may  happen.  They  are 
from  about  an  inch  to  two  inches  high.  After 
this  time  for  about  four  years  there  is  a small 
round  stamp  in  printers’  ink,  with  the  inscription 
“ Lex  et  veritas.”  Then  follows  the  blue  stamp  of 
the  English  revenue.  At  this  later  time  probably 
an  Act  was  passed  concerning  the  amount  of  the 
stamp,  and  it  was  thus  plainly  shown  to  have  been 
properly  paid,  as  in  other  documents  ; the  failure 
entailing  the  possibility  of  the  document  being  set 
aside,  as  appears  in  Warren’s  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  records  might  with 
benefit  be  more  consulted,  and  the  results  brought 
to  light.  They  are  of  quite  a different  character 
from  the  charters  conveying  estates.  Even  a list 
of  names  is  not  devoid  of  interest  when  it  shows 
historic  characters  in  their  exact  position  and 
relation  to  their  contemporaries ; nor  is  the 
numbering  of  the  registers  unworthy  of  notice 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  Parliamentarian  register, 
though  preserved,  is  unnumbered,  and  is  not 
suffered  to  have  a place  in  the  series — the  Pre- 
sident being  expelled  and  restored  ; so,  too,  when 
a surname  is  erased,  but  the  Christian  name  left, 
there  seems  to  be  indicated  how  some  unworthy 
member  was  treated.  A zealous  and  extreme 
Protestant  again  betrays  his  sentiments  when  he 
erases  the  “ Orate  pro  anima  ” from  some  book 
presented  by  the  founder,  who  used  to  insert  this 
request  in  the  volumes  which  he  gave. 

Ed.  Marshall,  C.C.C.,  Oxon.  olim  Soc. 

An  Execution  for  High  Treason  in  1817. — 
The  following  account  of  an  execution  for  high 
treason  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  “N.  & Q.” 
Have  there  been  any  instances  of  beheading  and 
showing  the  head  of  the  criminal  subsequent  to 
this  ? — 

In  June.  1817,  there  was  a rising  of  poor  stockingers 
and  handloom  weavers  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  very  like  some  former  outbreaks. 
The  men  had  no  work,  or  wages  they  could  not  live  on. 
Though  simple,  they  could  read  the  papers,  and  their 
leader  had  made  an  important  improvement  in  his 
machine.  They  believed  that  their  misery  was  owing 
to  high  taxation  and  corrupt  government.  These,  in- 


deed, were  the  universal  topics  of  the  day.  A band  of  | 
these  men,  never  amounting  to  100,  some  armed  with 
pikes  and  swords,  went  about  demanding  bread  and  i 
alms ; and  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  might  j 
be  strong  enough  in  a few  days  to  march  upon  Derby  or  j 
Nottingham,  where,  they  were  told,  the  soldiers  would; 
not  fire  on  them.  Coming  to  a farmhouse  and  being ' 
refused  what  they  asked  for,  the  leader  shot  a man 
through  the  kitchen  window.  Already  the  wildest  | 
rumours  had  been  circulated  as  to  their  designs,  and ! 
this  made  the  matter  look  very  serious.  The  most  | 
serious  part  of  it,  however,  was  that  the  population  of  j 
Derby  generally,  and  most  of  the  people  interested  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  heartily  agreed  with  the  insur-  j 
gents,  only  differing  from  them  as  to  the  means  to  be  ; 
employed.  Charles  S.  Hope  was  Mayor,  and  immediately  | 
took  the  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town,.  | 
calling  up  the  Yeomanry  and  the  Militia,  swearing  in  | 
constables,  and  patrolling  the  approaches.  The  insur- 
gents were  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Hussars  from  J 
Nottingham,  but  were  lodged  in  Derby  gaol.  A special  | 
commission  was  issued  and  opened  at  Derby  in  October,  i 
The  grand  jury  had  already  at  the  previous  assizes  re-  ! 
turned  true  bills  on  the  indictment  for  high  treason  j 
against  all  the  men.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  town  was  j 
very  much  moved.  The  charge  of  high  treason  was 
trumped  up,  people  said,  for  political  effect.  The 
leader,  it  was  true,  was  a fanatic  and  talked  nonsense,  j 
but  the  rest  were  workmen  and  wanted  bread.  The 
Liberal  party,  which  included  the  corporation  generally,  i 
had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  two  serious  desertions 
from  their  ranks.  One  of  these  was  Copley,  afterwards  ! 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  now  taken  a brief  from  the 
Crown.  The  other  was  William  Jeffery  Lockett,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county.  He  was  the  leading  lawyer  i 
of  the  town,  a tall,  grave  figure,  with  very  marked  and 
prominent  features,  and  a perfectly  sallow  complexion. 
He  had  been  a corresponding  member  of  the  French  |! 
Revolutionary  Convention.  He  was  known  to  be  at 
heart  a kind  and  generous  man.  But  he  was  now  to  be 
solicitor  for  the  Crown.  He  lived  next  door  to  us,  and  I jj 
now  often  saw  him  and  Copley  walking  arm-in-arm ; |j 
himself  the  taller,  solemn,  and  saturnine  ; Copley  bright* 
ruddy,  and  mercurial.  The  trial  once  begun  did  not  | 
take  very  long.  Denman  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  j 
vain,  but  deeply  impressed  all  hearers.  The  facts  were  ! 
undeniable ; one  or  two  guns  and  some  newly-cast  | 
bullets  in  stockings  were  produced  and  banded  about  f 
the  court.  So,  too,  some  strangely-written  proclama- 1 
tions.  An  example  must  be  made.  The  leader  and  two-  It 
others  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  after  the  bar-  Ji 
barous  old  fashion.  When  the  warrant  came  down  it 
was  found  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  graciously  re- 
mitted the  ‘ drawing  and  quartering.’  A week  was  ! 
given  them  to  prepare.  The  day  before  the  execution  I 
I and  my  older  brother  went  to  the  blacksmith’s  to  see  j 
the  instruments ; a ponderous  axe,  a small  and  handy  | 
one,  and  a large  knife,  all  beautifully  finished  and  sharp  j 
as  a razor.  We  tried  the  edges  on  our  fingers.  When  i 
the  morning  came  all  good  people,  whether  as  a protest  | 
or  in  mere  disgust,  were  to  keep  indoors.  But  there 
was  still  an  undefined  hope  of  some  intervention,  not  | 
probable,  hardly  possible,  in  those  days.  The  execution  |; 
was  fixed  for  twelve  ; the  London  mail  was  to  come  in 
at  eleven.  As  the  clocks  struck  it  drove  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  There  was  no  reprieve ; but  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  with  her  babe,  was  dead.  In  a few 
minutes  everybody  in  the  town  knew  it,  and  everybody  > 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  the  execution  should  take 
place  after  that.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of  stop-  | 
ping  it.  My  father,  after  some  changes  of  mind,  felt  it 
a public  duty  to  witness  what  no  doubt  would  be  vari-  i 
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)usly  described.  There  was  a vast  crowd.  The  hang- 
man’s work  was  then  a very  ordinary  business  and  made 
io  sensation.  There  was  then  a long  pause.  One  of 
the  poor  creatures  wms  lowered  and  something  was  done 
aehind  a low  screen.  In  matter  of  fact,  a young  London 
surgeon  did  the  work  with  a knife.  A grim  fellow  then 
stood  up  arid  raised  high  with  both  his  hands  the  head 
if  the  chief  criminal,  pronouncing  thrice  in  different 
lirections,  ‘The  head  of  a traitor.’  At  that  hideous 
spectacle  the  whole  crowd,  with  a confused  cry  of 
horror,  reeled  and  staggered  back  several  yards,  surging 
against  the  opposite  houses.  My  father  came  home 
3ick  and  faint.  For  many  days  after  the  small  shop 
windows  contained  coarse  and  vivid  representations  of 
the  scene.  We  had  a memento  of  the  execution  always 
in  sight.  Mr.  Lockett  soon  after  considerably  enlarged 
and  beautified  his  house,  throwing  out  a handsome 
stone  portico.  It  was  speedily  named  ‘Brandreth’s 
Gallows,’  after  the  unhappy  ringleader.” — Reminiscences, 
chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  (London, 
Longmans,  1882). 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Old  Bonfire  Night,”  and  other  Anglo- 
Irish  Phrases. — May  I suggest  to  some  of  the 
Irish  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that  they  might  often 
find  in  their  newspapers  words  and  phrases  which 
are  sufficiently  unfamiliar  to  the  Saxon  to  deserve 
permanent  record  ? I have  occasionally  given 
examples  of  these  ; and  here  is  another.  In  the 
Freeman's  Journal , parliamentary  report,  pub- 
lished July  11  last,  we  find  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
asking  a question  as  to  some  occurrence  in  county 
Longford,  “on  the  night  of  the  28th  June,” 

“ whether the  Mannings  were  standing  near  a 

bonfire,  which  was  lighted,  according  to  custom 
in  Ireland  on  that  evening,  commonly  called 
‘ Old  Bonfire  Night*  ” ? The  lighting  of  “ St.  John’s 
Fires  ” on  Midsummer  Eve  is  a well-known  Irish 
custom  ; but  their  being  lighted  on  June  28  is,  I 
think,  not  commonly  known.  Is  June  28  a mis- 
print for  June  23  ? 

The  same  paper  contains  an  account  of  a trial 
for  cattle-raising,  some  one  having  been  charged 
with  “stealing  three  cows  and  a heifer.”  Is  this 
equivalent  for  “cattle-lifting,”  as  it  used  to  be 
termed,  generally  known  ? “ Prisoner  had  just 

put  up  six  months  for  a similar  offence.”  Is  not 
this  use  of  “ put  up  ” unusual  ? 

In  the  same  paper  we  read  of  a man  who  gave 
some  woman  “ a blow  in  the  neck,  saying  that 
‘ dead  dogs  tell  no  tales.’  ” This  version  of  “ Dead 
men  tell  no  tales”  is  not  given  by  Bohn,  nor  do  I 
find  it  in  the  thirty-three  pages  which  M.  Holland 
devotes  to  proverbs  associated  with  the  dog. 

In  A Retreat  for  Men,  just  issued  (at  Limerick) 
by  Father  Bridgett,  the  Redemptorist,  I find  “ A 
man  has  lost  something  and  he  wants  to  find  it, 
and  consults  a card  cutter .”  James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

Del  Cicisbeismo. — The  Vocab.  Della  Crusca 
gives  “ Cicisbeo,  colui  che  cicisbea,  vagheggio, 
damerino.  Dicesi  anche  cicisbeo  un  fiocco  di 


nastro,  che  si  tiene  alia  spada,  al  ventaglia,  et 
simili”;  “ Cicisbeatura,  il  cicisbeare  ”;  “ Cicisbeare , 
donneare,  vagheggiar  donne,  fare  il  galante.”  A 
long  account  of  this  custom  is  found  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  Gazzetta  di  Milano  for  1819.  There  is 
also  a very  interesting  notice  of  it  in  a work 
entitled  Voyage  en  Piemont , par  J.  B.  J.  Breton 
(Par.,  1803,  8vo.).  Bruce,  in  his  account  of  Abys- 
sinian manners,  describes  the  woodage  of  a lady  as 
similar  to  the  cicisbeo  of  the  Italians ; and  he 
derives  the  latter  word  from  an  African  compound, 
viz.,  schus  - chis  - beum  = companion  of  the  wife. 
Breton  (p.  177)  says  : — 

“ Le  mot  cicisbe,  que  quelques  personnes  orthographient 
sigisbee,  signifie  dans l’origine  * cliuchoteur.’  Dans  lalangue 
italienne,  les  lettres  b et  c se  reproduisent  tres  frequem- 
ment,  de  sorte  que  les  personnes  qui  se  parlent  h l’oreille 
font  entendre  un  son  confus  de  be  et  hi,  de  ce  et  de  ci,  d’ofi. 
est  venu  le  terme  bisbigliare,  qui  veut  dire  ‘ chuchotter.’ 
On  disoit  autrefois  cicisbeare ; on  donna  done  le  nom 
de  cicisbe  aux  personnes  qui,  etant  liees  avec  d’autres 
par  quelque  intimite,  pouvoient  avoir  des  confidences 
reciproques  & se  faire ; et  comme  les  cicisbes  jouoient  (A 
l’exterieur  du  moins)  le  role  de  veritables  amans,  on  leur 
donna  ce  nom,  qui  caracterise  une  sorte  de  myst&re.” 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Hotel  Mombrun,  Vichy. 

Telegraphese  : Disturnpiked. — I have  lately 
seen  these  two  words,  which  to  me  are  new.  The 
former  was  made  use  of  in  a telegram  from  a 
present  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  W.  A.  G.,  in 
“ Telegraphize  an  answer”;  the  latter  occurred  in 
the  advertisement  of  an  estate  for  sale  by  a late 
correspondent,  W.  W.,  in  “adjoining  the  disturn- 
piked Enstone  and  Heyford  Road.”  The  former  is 
certainly  a good  word,  but  I am  not  sure  of  the 
latter.  It  is  not  formed  with  the  same  precision 
as  “ disafforested.”  The  substantive  is  “ turnpike- 
road”;  the  verb  “to  turnpike”  means  to  “form 
like  a round  or  turnpike  road”  (Worcester).  The 
term  “ telegraphist  ” has  been  in  use  some  years, 
e.g.,  in  Chambers’s  Journal,  1872,  p.  273. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Curious  Entries  in  old  Radnor  Registers 
{continued  from  6th  S.  v.  225). — 

1739.  September  ye  30^.  Buried  Anne  Stephens,  a 
servant  maid;  she  was  alive,  dead,  and  Buried  intwentie- 
two  hours  and  a half  or  there  about. 

1741.  September  ye  3d.  Buried  Edward  Thomas,  he 

owned  before  Mr.  Beamon  of  Walton and  others  yl 

he  was  present  at  ye  disposale  of  Edward  Hughes  Clark. 

1741.  Feb.  28th.  Bap;  Tho  ye  Bastard  Son  of  Margaret 

Jones and  Tho:  philips,  a Taylor  of  ye  same,  a notorious 

offender,  is  ye  reputed  Father,  both  long  since  presented 
for  crimes  of  ye  same  nature. 

1743.  May  25th.  Buried  The  Reverend  and  Learned 
John  Sayer,  master  of  Arts,  who  was  incumbent  and 
vicar  of  this  parish  sixty-two  years  and  eleven  months; 
he  was  a careful  pastor  of  his  parishioners,  and  was  all- 
way respected  and  beloved  by  them.  He  was  the  oldest 
minister  in  Hereford  Diocese. 

1743.  May  29th.  Buried  John,  son  of  Da:  Edwards 
of  Radnor's  Wood,  where  ye  sd  John  was  nurs’d ; would 
not  declare  to  me  ye  Father  or  Mother  of  ye  same. 
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1761.  November  the  26.  Bap.  Mary  the  Daughter  of 
Mary  Thomas,  spurious : the  Father  she  would  not 
Confess. 

1768.  January  29.  John,  son  of  Mary  Watkins,  Peter 
Edwards  stepfather,  Bapd. 

1768.  William,  Son  of  Wm  Thomas  by  Elinor  his  wife, 
bapd  att  or  about  St  Luke’s-tide,  1772,  by  Mr  Davies, 
Curate  of  New  Radnor  at  the  Time. 

1778.  Anne  Stokes,  a young  youth,  was  buried  Oct. 
the  2lgt. 

1779.  John  Duggan,  a young  Lad,  was  buried  Novem- 
ber the  25th. 

1781.  Thomas  Davies,  alias  my  Lord,  was  buried 
Novr  the  29th. 

1782.  Mary  Morgan,  an  Insane  Girl,  was  buried  at 
Kinnerton  Ap1  14th. 

1785.  William  Davies,  alias  Will  Piggy,  a Pauper,  was 
buried  Decbr  29th. 

1786.  John  Price,  commonly  called  Welsh  John,  was 
buried  Apt  the  13th. 

1786.  William  Lewis,  commonly  called  Crab,  a Pauper 
from  Evenjobb,  was  buried  May  3rd. 

1786.  Willy  Minny  Powell,  the  reputed  Dtr  of  John 
Powell  by  Mary  Pitch  fork,  a Pauper,  was  bapd  Novr  the  5th. 

1787.  John,  son  of  Elizabeth  Jones,  Widow  and 
Pauper,  by  Thomas  Jones,  her  late  husband,  who  was 
executed  for  Thievery,  was  bapd  Decbr  the  eleventh. 
The  Mother  said  the  sd  child  when  bapd  was  a year  and 
eight  months,  and  he  appeared  to  be. 

1788.  William  Griffith,  base  son  of  Wm  Griffith,  alias 
Sober,  a Mason  and  Pauper,  by  Margaret  Lewis,  Widow, 
was  bap'1  Feb.  the  11th,  being  then,  as  his  Parents  said, 
upwards  of  three  years  old. 

What  does  “ disposale  ” mean  ? Is  “ youth  ” often 
applied  to  a girl  ? M.A.  Oxon. 

The  Jews  in  England. — The  following  curious 
extract  from  The  Arabian  Trvdgman,  by  W. 
B(edwell),  1615,  has  some  bearing  upon  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Jews  in  early  times  : — 

“A  Talby,  is  amongst  the  Arabians  of  Barbary  as 
much  as  a Scriuener  or  publike  notary  is  with  vs ; For 
these  onely  are  authorized  to  draw  writings  betweene 
man  and  man,  as  bils  of  debt,  contract,  couenant.  bar- 
gaine  and  sale,  and  such  like,  which  they  call  bils  of 
Shuhiids,  that  is,  of  witnesses.  Of  these  kinde  of 
writings,  I haue  seene  very  many,  and  yet  baue  never 
seene  any  containing  aboue  fiue  or  sixe  very  short  lines. 
This  breuity  sauoureth  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
former  ages,  yea  euen  of  the  Lawyers  of  this  our  nation, 
as  may  appe^re  in  all  the  deeds  and  conueiances  by  them 
then  drawne,  and  contriued,  remaining  to  be  seene  at 
this  day.  Amongst  those  which  I have  seene,  I baue 
especially  obserued  two ; The  one  was  for  a great  house 
in  Cheapside,  abutting  on  the  one  side  vpon  Iremonger 
lane,  purchased  by  the  Earle  of  Lancaster  of  a lew,  in 
the  time,  as  I remember,  of  Richard  the  first,  with 
diverse  prouisos  and  reseruations  of  rent,  &c.  Signed 
with  the  hands  of  the  Maior,  and  diverse  of  the  Nobility 
and  Aldermen  : Besides  the  licence  and  approbation  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  lewes,  written  in 
Ebrew  in  a strange  exoticke  character  ; all  contriued 
into  a peecc  of  parchment,  not  any  whit  bigger  then 
an  ordinary  single  obligation.  The  other  was  all 
in  Ebrew,  betweene  two  lewes,  for  an  bouse  in  Coln- 
chester,  in  the  time  of  K.  Iohn,  containing  but  sixe  very 
short  lines.  This  I translated  for  the  office  of  the 
Records  in  the  Towre  well  neare  thirtie  yea  res  Bince  : 
There  as  I am  informed  it  is  still  to  be  seene.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  ancient 


Hebrew  conveyances  have  lasted  to  the  present 
day.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

French  and  English  Characteristics. — 
The  characteristics  of  the  two  nations  are  put  in 
the  following  unexpected  fashion  by  Henry  James 
Pye,  a forgotten  English  laureate,  whose  Sketches 
of  Various  Subjects  appeared  in  1797: — “I  never 
met  with  a common  man  in  France  who  was  civil 
to  me  if  I was  first  civil  to  him ; or  in  England, 
who  was  uncivil  to  me,  unless  I was  first  uncivil 
to  him.”  This  tribute  to  English  politeness  is 
perhaps  vitiated  by  the  reflection  that  self-praise 
is  no  recommendation.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Spuds=Potatoes. — -A  boy  at  an  English  board- 
ing school  writes  home  to  Ireland,  “ We  had  new 
potatoes  for  dinner  ; the  new  hoy  who  came  from 
New  Zealand  calls  them  spuds”  It  is  curious 
that  this  Hibernicism  should  come  to  England 
from  New  Zealand  and  should  be  new  to  an  Irish 
boy.  I am  told  that  our  soldiers  use  the  word 
“spuds,”  and  that  it  is  also  in  common  use  in 
America.  Potatoes  are  often  called  “ murphies  ” 
in  Ireland  ; this,  no  doubt,  is  from  Murphy,  a 
common  surname.  W.  H.  P. 

Belfast. 

Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire  Folk-lore. 
— The  other  day  my  little  dog  Charlie  was 
frightened  in  our  High  Street.  A man  passing 
by  remarked  to  me,  “ After  that  fright,  sir,  your 
dog  will  never  grow  any  more.”  I asked  him 
from  what  part  of  England  he  came,  and  where 
he  picked  up  that  bit  of  lore.  He  said,  “ War- 
wickshire.” My  cook,  who  is  from  Yorkshire, 
says  that  in  her  county  the  saying  is  common, 
when  any  sudden  alarm  occurs,  “ It ’s  enough  to 
frighten  you  out  of  a twelvemonth’s  growth.”  I j 
commend  this  to  the  notice  of  my  friend  Mr.  I 
G.  L.  Gomme.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Vignette  or  Pictorial  Address  Cards  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  : Tradesmen’s  Shop 
Bills  and  Address  Cards  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.— I have 
on  one  or  two  occasions  made  a note  on  the  above, 
and  the  object  of  the  present  one  is  to  beg  any  of  j 
your  readers  who  may  be  in  possession  of,  or  be  i 
acquainted  with,  collections,  small  or  large,  of 
these  engravings,  to  communicate  with  me.  I 
am  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  about,  I 
and  access  to,  collections  containing  them,  but  i 
hitherto  the  sources  seem  very  limited.  They  x 
must  in  their  time  have  been  more  plentiful  than  i 
ex-libris,  but,  lacking  the  moral  support  of  the 
book  cover,  far  fewer  appear  to  have  survived. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin.  I 

Richmond,  Surrey. 
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We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
jn  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
inswers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Andreas  Ornithoparcus. — 

“Andreas  Ornithoparcvs  His  Micrologvs,  or  Intro- 
luction : Containing  the  Art  of  Singing.  Digested  into 
Foure  Bookes.  Not  onely  profitable  but  also  necessary 
hr  all  that  are  studious  of  Musicke.  Also  the  Dimension 
ind  perfect  Vse  of  the  Monochord,  according  to  Guido 
^.retinus.  By  Iohn  Dovland  Lvtenist,  Lute-player,  and 
Bachelor  of  Musicke  in  both  the  Uniuersities.  1609. 
London  : Printed  for  Thomas  Adams,  dwelling  in  Paules 
Ihurch-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Lion.”  Folio. 

ritle-page,  dedication  (one  leaf),  B to  Bb  2,  the 
ast  leaf,  unpaged,  containing  “The  Epilogue”  and 
1 A Table.”  I give  the  full  title  and  collation  of 
;he  book,  as  not  given  correctly  by  Lowndes  or 
?y  Hazlitt,  who  has  merely  copied  Lowndes  with  all 
lis  mistakes.  My  copy  of  the  book  is  bound  in  the 
jriginal  vellum,  with  Thomas  Morley’s  Plaine  and 
Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Mvsicke , London, 
1608,  and  has  the  autographs  of  “ Alexander 
dathwayt,”  “ Eliz.  Willoughby  her  Book,”  and 
£ Eliz.  Darke”;  and  at  the  end  the  following 
varranty  : “ I warrant  this  Morley’s  Introduction 
stc.  p’fect.  John  Saywell  att  ye  grey  hound  in 
Little  Britain  London.”  Morley’s  book,  though 
■are,  is  tolerably  well  known,  but  I can  find 
lothing  about  the  other  work.  Douland  dedicates 
lis  translation  to  “ the  Right  Honorable  Robert 
Earle  of  Salisbury  ” with  the  compliment  “ that 
>oth  you  excellently  vnderstand,  and  royally  enter- 
aine  the  Exercise  of  Musicke  and  “ I am  em- 
loldened  to  present  this  Father  of  Musicke  Orni- 
hoparchus  to  your  worthyest  patronage.”  Andreas 
)rnithoparcus  describes  himself  “of  Meyning.” 
l shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
vill  tell  me  anything  about  him  or  his  work, 
vhich  I believe  to  be  almost  unknown. 

T.  R.  Q’Ff. 

Tauler  and  John  Byrom. — I have  always 
idmired  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  these  lines  of 
rohn  Byrom,  the  Nonjuror,  in  an  imaginary  dis- 
sourse  between  a learned  divine  and  a poor  beggar. 

‘ What  would’st  thou  say,”  suggests  the  divine  to 
he  poor  man,  who  had  affirmed  that  all  his  miseries 
?ere  changed  into  blessings  by  his  resignation  to 
he  will  of  God, — 

“ ' What  would’st  thou  say,’  said  he,  * should  God  think  fit 
To  cast  thee  down  to  the  infernal  pit?  ’ 

* He  cast  me  down  1 He  send  me  down  to  hell  1 
No  ! He  loves  me,  and  I love  Him  too  well. 

But  put  the  case  He  should  : — I have  two  arms 
That  will  defend  me  from  all  hellish  harms. 

The  one,  Humility,  the  other,  Love. 

These  I would  throw  below  Him  and  above  : 

One  under  His  Humanity  I ’d  place, 

His  Deity  the  other  should  embrace  : 


lor 


With  both  together  so  to  hold  Him  fast, 

That  He  should  go  wherever  Pie  would  cast ; 

And  then,  whatever  thou  shall  call  the  sphere, — 

Hell , if  thou  wilt, — 'tis  Heaven  if  He  be  there.’  ” 

I have  only  just  observed  that  the  idea  is  versified 
from  Tauler’s  Introduction  to  a Devout  Life.  The 
translation  which  I possess  is  a small  volume 
(5  in.  by  3 in.),  pp.  562,  followed  by  a “ Table  of 
the  Chapters,”  and  then  come  four  pages,  un- 
numbered, entitled,  “The  communication  of 
Doctour  Thaulerus  with  a poore  beggar,  wherein 
is  comprehended  the  example  of  a perfect  man, 
and  how  we  should  resign  ourselves  in  all  thinges 
unto  the  good  pleasure  of  God.”  In  this  occurs 
the  passage  which  Byrom  has  so  forcibly  put  into 
rhyme.  The  book  has  no  title-page.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  when  and  by  whom  the  translation 
was  made  1 G.  L.  Fenton. 

San  Kemo. 

The  Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
—Having  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  years 
in  compiling  a history  of  the  ancient  family  of  the' 
Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  from  every 
source  of  information  accessible  to  me*  it  would  be 
a great  assistance  towards  the  completion  of  the 
work  if  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  having  any 
records  or  memoranda  relating  to  the  family,  or  ta 
those  with  whom  they  intermarried,  would  kindly 
communicate  them  through  your  columns  (or  to 
me  direct)  ; or  if  they  could  refer  me  to  any  book 
or  publication  that  would  aid  in  tracing  its  pedi- 
gree. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his  History  of  Rome, 
states  that  the  Buc-en-obantes,  an  Allemannic 
tribe,  were  sent  to  Britain  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Yalentinian  in  a.d.  371,  and  landed  in  Norfolk, 
and  I have  been  at  great  labour  and  expense  in 
making  various  trials  to  connect  the  family  with 
that  tribe. 

In  the  Saxon  era  the  name  was  spelt  Bucken- 
home  ; and  I have  found  it  spelt  in  wills,  parish 
registers,  and  other  documents  (doubtless  origi- 
nating in  clerical  errors)  in  fifty-eight  different 
ways. 

There  are  at  present  four  parishes  called  Bucken- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  and  of  these  Old  Buckenham 
must  have  existed  as  such  in  the  Confessor’s  time, 
as  that  manor  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
William  d’Albini.  Blomefield,  the  historian  of 
Norfolk,  states  that  Ail  win  held  Snetherton,  an 
adjacent  manor,  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  and 
Ralph,  his  brother,  at  the  Conquest,  and  that 
Ralph’s  grandson  Hugh,  surnamed  Rufus,  assumed 
the  name  of  De  Bukenham.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  discover  whether  he  assumed  the 
name  by  right  of  purchase  or  through  marriage 
with  a Buckenham  heiress.  Unfortunately  the 
earliest  marriage  we  have  ascertained  is  that  of 
his  son,  Sir  William  de  Snetherton  de  Bukenham. 

I may  add,  as  a most  curious  and  interesting 
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fact,  that  my  late  wife’s  family,  the  Buckenhams, 
are  now  living  at  Loddon,  in  Norfolk,  and  that, 
according  to  Davy’s  Suffolk  Collections , Sir  Hugh  de 
Snetherton  al.  Bokenham,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
married  Alice,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Ralph  de  Somerton,  a descendant  of  Susan  de 
Lodnes  (the  ancient  name  of  Loddon),  who  was 
co-heiress  of  the  lordship  at  the  Survey,  a.d.  1086. 

Henry  Maudslay. 

Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

“ Memoirs  of  a Clergyman.” — Who  was  the 
author  of  “ Memoirs  of  a Clergyman ; or,  the 
Character  and  Ideas  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clegg  : a 
Sentimental  History,  founded  upon  Facts.  London, 
printed  for  T.  Becket  in  the  Strand,  1774”? 
It  gives  a lamentable,  and  I hope  a very  incorrect, 
idea  of  the  clergy  of  the  last  century. 

Frederick  George  Lee. 

All  Saints’,  Lambeth. 

Stacpoole  Court,  Pembrokeshire.  — This 
place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lorts.  Elizabeth, 
sister  and  heiress  of  Sir  Gilbert  Lort,  Bart.,  married 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  to  whom  Stac- 
poole Court  now  belongs.  Did  Stacpoole  Court 
at  any  period  belong  to  a family  of  the  name  of 
Stackpool,  or  Stacpoole  ? — if  so,  when  did  it  go  out 
of  that  family  ? Eques. 

“ Roi  des  Franqais.” — I always  understood  that 
when  in  1830  Louis  Philippe  assumed  this  title 
it  was  a sort  of  homage  to  the  Republicans  who 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  distinct  from  the 
monarchy  of  the  kings  of  France  ; but  in  a work 
by  Victor  Hugo  entitled  Shakspere  he  says  (p.  43) : 
“ Cromwell  prenait  le  titre  de  Protecteur  d’Angle- 
terre  et  de  France  et  forgait  Louis  XIV.  a accepter 
la  quality  de  Roi  des  Frangais.”  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  this  statement  ? W.  M.  M. 

A Centenarian  : Father  Albert  de  Mont- 
aldo,  S.J. — Has  the  following  instance  ever 
been  investigated  ? If  true,  from  the  position  of 
the  person,  it  must  be,  one  would  think,  capable 
of  absolute  proof,  and  if  false  might  be  easily  dis- 
proved. I quote  Mr.  Henry  Foley’s  Records  of 
the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus , 
vol.  vii.  He  is  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the 
order  in  1814 : — 

“ There  in  that  church  [the  Gesu,  Rome] were 

assembled  all  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Order 

Among  them  was  Father  Albert  de  Montaldo,  who  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had 
entered  the  Society  on  September  12,  1706,  just  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  prior  to  the  day  on  which  he 
was  then  permitted  the  happiness  of  witnessing  its 
formal  re-establishment.” — P.  clxxii. 

Anon. 

TnE  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers. — An 
ancestor  of  mine,  William  Potter,  was  an  officer 


in  this  regiment,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming 
of  Badajoz  in  1812.  I shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  will  tell  me  the  precise  rank 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  I find  him 
referred  to  in  family  papers  as  Captain  Potter, 
and  sometimes  as  Major  Potter,  but  I believe  he 
attained  to  a higher  rank.  Dates  of  his  first  com- 
mission and  subsequent  promotions  would  also  be 
acceptable.  Walton  Graham  Berry. 

Broomfield,  Fixby,  near  Huddersfield. 

“Tom  Potts  Row.” — One  of  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Welton,  where  it  abuts 
on  the  parish  of  Kirk  Ella,  is  a lane  laid  down  on 
the  Ordnance  maps  as  “ Tom  Potts  Row.”  The 
lane  is  a narrow,  gloomy  one,  overshadowed  by 
trees,  and  people  who  can  do  so  avoid  walking 
through  it  at  night.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able 
to  tell  me  how  this  secluded  lane  first  got  its  name, 
but  in  reading  one  of  Grey’s  notes  to  Hudibras 
the  other  day,  I found  that  “ Tom  Po  ” used  to  be 
another  name  for  an  apparition,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  say  to  children,  or  to 
any  one  who  seemed  fearful  of  going  into  another 
room  in  the  dark,  “You  are  afraid  you  shall  meet 
Tom  Po.”  Is  Tom  Potts  a corruption  of  Tom  Po  ? 

E.  S.  Wilson. 

Holme  Family. — I shall  feel  obliged  for  any 
information  as  to  this  family,  which  left  the  west 
of  England  for  America  about  1700  ; it  consisted 
of  four  sons,  John,  Samuel,  Ebenezer,  and  Ben- 
jamin. I should  also  be  glad  to  know  to  what 
family  Col.  A.  Holme  belonged,  who  was  executed 
in  1685.  J.  S.  Holme. 

New  York,  U.S.A. 

P.S. — Letters  intended  for  me  might  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Moring,  323,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

David  Nevins,  U.S.A. — I shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  the  ancestors  of  David  Nevins, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  who 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  first  at  Kingston,  Mass., 
and  subsequently  at  Canterbury  and  Norwich, 
Conn.  Who  were  his  parents,  and  when  and 
where  did  he  die  ? Was  he  of  the  same  family  as 
the  present  rector  of  Miningsby,  in  Lincolnshire? 
Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

J.  J.  Latting. 

64,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Butler’s  “ Hudibras.” — Of$$>art  iii.  first  edi- 
tion, 1678,  Lowndes  (Bohn’s  edition,  p.  335)  says 
that  there  are  two  states  under  the  same  date,  of 
which  the  earlier  has  five  lines  of  errata  at  the 
end,  and  the  latter  has  the  corrections  inserted, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  title  “ Licensed  and  entered 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  printing.” 
My  copy  has  neither  the  five  lines  of  errata  at  the 
end  nor  the  licence  on  the  back  of  the  title. . It 
has,  however,  several  misprints,  and  I think, 
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lerefore,  it  may  belong  to  an  earlier  issue  than 
Lther  of  the  two  mentioned  by  Lowndes.  I 
lould  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent 
ould  supply  me  with  the  five  lines  of  errata 
hich  appear  in  some  copies,  in  order  to  enable 
le  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  corrected 
r not  in  my  copy.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

Cowper  on  Buntan. — Macaulay  states,  in  his 
ssay  on  Southey’s  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
ress,  that  Cowper  said  “he  dared  not  name  John 
iunyan  in  his  verse  for  fear  of  moving  a sneer.” 
Vhat  was  Macaulay’s  authority  for  this  statement  ? 
do  not  remember  it  in  any  of  Cowper’s  published 
■orks.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

“The  Parallel  : Nebuchadnezzar  and  N. 
Iuonaparte.” — I should  be  grateful  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  would  help  me  to  the  discovery 
f the  author  of  a sermon  of  thirty  pages  thus 
ntitled  : — “ The  Parallel : Nebuchadnezzar  and 
I".  Buonaparte.  A Sermon  preached  (on  the  Day 
ppointed  for  a General  Thanksgiving)  in  a Parish 
'hurch,  bordering  upon  Torbay.  Published  by 
’articular  Desire  : with  a Dedicatory  Address  to 
im  [Bonaparte].  Exeter,  Trewman  & Son.”  The 
edication  is  dated  January  1816.  The  same 
rriter  appears  to  have  published  The  Mourner 
Comforted : a Consoling  Reflection  for  Parents  on 
ie  Loss  of  a Child.  J.  B.  D. 

“Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  1826. — Who 
rrote  a charming  little  one- volume  Life  of  Mary, 
\ueen  of  Scots , published  by  MacPhun,  Glasgow, 
826  ? The  same  author  wrote  similar  histories 
f Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Alfred  the  Great,  but  does 
ot  give  his  name.  The  book  is  quite  free  from 
aat  harsh,  bitter  Presbyterian  spirit  one  generally 
let  with  in  Scotland  in  those  days.  Scotus. 

Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard. — There  is  an  entry  in 
Ivelyn’s  Diary  which  begins  thus  : “ March  1 
1686]  Came  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  to  treate  with 
ie  about  his  sonn’s  marrying  my  daughter 

>usanna ” Was  this  Sir  Gilbert  a descendant 

f Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  who  was  Attorney-General 
i 1558,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1580  ? is 
here  any  other  mention  of  Evelyn’s  friend  or  of 
is  son  ? and  can  any  one  refer  the  inquirer  to 
ny  later  notice  of  Gilbert  Gerrard,  or  of  his  chil- 
ren  or  descendants  l G. 

Falkirk,  Stirlingshire. — According  to  Nim- 
io’s  History  of  Stirlingshire,  third  edition,  the 
lotto  of  this  town  is,  “ Better  meddle  with  the 
eil  than  the  bairns  of  Falkirk.”  There  was  also 
local  proverb,  “ The  bairns  of  Falkirk  die  before 
hey  thrive.”  Perhaps  some  of  the  Scotch  readers 
f “ N.  & Q.”  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  above. 

E.  B.  Livingston. 


“Felling  of  oaks.”— According  to  Nares, 
this  is  a popular  term  for  sea-sickness  ; he  quotes 
Withal’s  Dictionarie  (ed.  1608,  p.  39):  “The 
word  signifieth  to  bee  provoked,  or  to  haue  apetite 
or  desire  to  vomit  properly  upon  the  sea,  or  in  a 
ship.  They  call  it  felling  of  oaks  merrily.”  Is 
this  still  in  use  in  the  provinces  ? — and  where  are 
instances  to  be  found  1 

“ Pymlyco  or  Runne  Redcap.” — What  is  the 
date  of  the  above  ? It  is  quoted  by  Gilford  in 
Ben  Jonson,  vii.  241.  Margaret  Haig. 


“BELFRY.” 

(6tb  S.  v.  104,  158,  189,  271,  297,  429.) 

I have  no  doubt  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are 
by  this  time  weary  of  the  “ tintamarre  ” raised 
by  the  belfry  discussion,  and  are  disposed  to  cry 
“ Ohe!  jam  satis.”  If,  therefore,  I am  refused  a 
parting  word  I shall  have  no  right  to  complain.  I 
will,  however,  venture  a line  or  two  in  explanation. 
Honest  Dogberry,  when  his  dignity  was  assailed, 
was  very  anxious  to  be  “ written  down  an  ass,” 
but  was  not  so  gratified.  I have,  however,  been 
charged  with  asinine  stupidity ; which  charge  pro- 
bably I may  bear  with  asinine  equanimity.  After 
all  the  dust  that  has  been  raised  in  this  contro- 
versy, divested  of  learned  jargon,  the  question  of 
the  derivation  of  belfry  lies  in  a nutshell.  All 
are  agreed  that  in  early  mediaeval  times  a wooden 
structure  used  for  military  purposes  was  called  in 
German  by  a compound  word  berc-vrit,  subse- 
quently berg-frid,  &c.,  modified  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Here  are  two  ideas  brought  into  juxta- 
position, or  rather  into  combination:  security  and 
the  structure  which  gives  the  security.  Now,  as 
it  happens,  berg  and  frid  had,  as  applied  originally, 
very  much  the  same  meaning — that  of  protection, 
fortification.  J5er^=locum  munitum,  stationem 
tutam.  Frid,  turris,  locus  securitatis.  F-ideSchilter, 
Wachter,  Grimm,  Ducange,  &c.  In  berg-frid  or 
berc-vrit  there  is  a reduplication  of  the  same  idea — 
either  may  be  the  concrete  and  either  the  qualify- 
ing word.  As  the  showman  remarked,  “ You  pays 
your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice.”  But  I 
am  told  I am  guilty  of  gross  blundering  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  German  word-formation  when 
I suggest  that  berg-frid  can  be  interpreted  “ tower 
of  security.”  Let  us  see.  If  I go  into  a German 
Wirthshaus,  I ask  for  “ ein  glas  bier,”  or  “ein  flasch 
wein,”  with  the  innocent  idea  that  it  means  a glass 
of  beer  or  a bottle  of  wine.  It  now  appears  that 
this  is  all  wrong,  not  being  in  accordance  with 
“thelawsof  German  word-formation” — infact, that 
the  Germans  do  not  understand  their  own  tongue. 
Language  refuses  to  be  hidebound  by  such  pedantic 
rules.  I will  not  trespass  further.  The  discussion 
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has  been  very  interesting,  and  perhaps  my  stupidity 
has  been  somewhat  enlightened  by  it. 

A wonderful  mare’s  nest  has  been  discovered  by 
Boileau  in  a description  of  the  parcels  in  a deed 
dated  1786,  whereby  a belfray  is  conveyed  along 
with  a dwelling-house,  stable,  &c.  Surely  this 
needs  no  explanation.  The  belfray  formed  part  of 
the  cluster  of  buildings,  and  is  so  described.  One 
might  as  well  ask  fora  definition  of  the  word  stable. 

J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

The  resolution  with  which  Dr.  Chance  rides 
his  hobby  and  slashes  with  his  whip  at  all  those 
within  his  reach  reminds  me  of  Hood;s  lines  on  a 
tax  gatherer,  whose  name  was  Winter: — 

“ In  dealings  with  him  there ’s  no  sort  of  flummery, 
Though  Winter’s  his  name  his  proceedings  are  summary 
(Summery).” 

Nevertheless,  having  lived  twenty  years  in  France, 
and  having  spoken  French  from  my  childhood  with 
the  same  facility  as  English,  I must  decline  to  re- 
ceive a lesson  in  that  language  even  from  the 
learned  doctor.  Dr.  Chance  writes,  “ In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  (see  Littrd) 
that  beliere  ever  meant  a bell,”  &c.  De  Roquefort, 
no  mean  authority,  says  it  meant  the  “ ram’s  bell, 
cloche,”  &c.  My  suggestion  was  simply  that 
beliere  might  be  an  older  word  for  bell  than  cloche , 
as  in  all  probability  the  ram’s  bell  was  older  than 
the  warning  bell.  Dr.  Chance  refuses  to  admit 
this,  but  imagines  “ there  probably  was  a word 
used  in  some  parts  of  France  like  our  bell  in  form 
and  having  the  same  meaning,”  and  adds  in  a note, 
“ It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  used  only  of  the 
small  bells  attached  to  sheep  and  cows.”  And 
here  I may  fairly  observe  that  such  expressions  as 
‘‘It  seems,” “France,”  “French,” and  “Dutch, ’’when 
applied  to  a state  of  things  which  existed  previous 
to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are 
very  vague.  Writing,  as  I do,  in  the  country,  with- 
out books  of  reference,  I cannot  enter  further  into 
a discussion  with  Dr.  Chance,  who  evidently  is 
armed  with  a whole  regiment  of  dictionaries  ; but 
if  I live  long  enough  to  revisit  the  British  Museum, 
I may  perhaps  have  something  more  to  say  about 
beffroy  and  belfry.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 


“Bewray”  and  “Wray”  (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72). — 
I am  still  unable  to  see  wherein  the  difficulty  lies 
as  to  the  etymology  of  bewray.  As  to  the  form 
wray,  now  adduced,  it  is  merely  the  same  word 
bewray  with  the  prefix  omitted,  and  should  rather 
be  written  ’wray.  This  is  why  it  has  no  claim  to 
be  considered  in  a dictionary,  and  no  instance  of 
its  use  is  even  now  offered  except  from  Whetstone. 
This  omission  of  the  prefix  is  common  ; cf.  fence 
for  defence  (which  has  actually  become  a standard 
word),  splay  for  display,  sport  for  disport , cide  for 
decide  (Shak.  Bonn.  46),  seem  for  discern  (Spenser, 


F.  Q.  III.  x.  22) ; and,  more  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, ’tween  and  ’ txwit , both  common  in  Shake- 
speare. I think  I remember  ’tray  for  betray , but 
cannot  now  point  to  it.  That  the  form  wray  is 
really  such,  appears  from  its  comparative  rarity,  its 
non-occurrence  in  Middle-English  in  the  given 
sense,  and  its  precise  equivalence  in  sense  with 
the  longer  form.  The  word  bewray  appears  in  my 
Dictionary  because  it  appears  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  a book  which  has  a certain 
claim  to  have  its  words  considered;  on  the  other 
hand,  wray  is  so  uncommon  that  till  now  I have 
never  heard  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  insert  a word  which  one  has  never  heard 
of.  The  whole  matter  rests  on  chronology.  The 
fact  of  wray  being  equivalent  to  bewray  in  the 
sixteenth  century  proves  nothing  whatever  as  re- 
gards Middle-English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  The  only 
difficulty  which  any  one  can  pretend  to  find  in 
the  derivation  of  bewray  from  A.-S.  wregan , to 
accuse,  is  in  the  change  of  sense  ; for  the  change 
of  form  is  regular  and  unimpeachable.  The  only 
pretence  for  any  confusion  with  A.-S.  wrbon  or 
wrihan,  to  cover,  lies  in  the  suppositions  that  (1) 
the  sense  to  cover  was  somehow  turned  into  un- 
cover by  some  peculiar  use  of  the  prefix  be-  (cf. 
be-head ),  and  then  (2)  a further  confusion  arose 
between  be-wrie,  to  uncover,  and  be-wray , to  accuse. 
.No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  phonetic  laws 
can  suppose  any  connexion  between  bewray  and 
wrihan ; the  latter  could  only  have  given  a form 
bewry  or  bewrie.  It  does  so  happen,  however,  that 
bewrie  is  a strong  verb  ; and  just  as  lie  makes  the 
past  tense  lay,  and  pp.  lien  or  lain,  so  bewry  makes 
the  past  tense  bewray,  and  pp.  bewrien  or  bewrain. 
The  common  confusion  between  lie  and  lay  is  well 
known,  and  has  probably  been  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  lie  makes  lay  in  the  past  tense  ; so  here, 
likewise,  if  there  has  been  confusion  between  bewry 
and  bewray , it  was  probably  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  bewry  took  the  form  bewray  in  the  past 
tense.  I think  the  matter  would  be  clear  enough 
to  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  search  out 
and  verify  for  himself  all  the  examples  of  wrien 
and  wreien  occurring  in  Stratmann’s  Dictionary 
and  Morris’s  Specimens  of  English,  and  who  will 
condescend  to  look  up  the  references  which  I have 
already  given  to  Eastwood  and  Wright’s  Bible 
Wordbook  and  to  Chaucer.  I hold  firmly  to  the 
derivation  I have  already  given,  and  having  actu- 
ally examined  the  Middle-English  use  of  the  words 
cited,  I really  do  not  see  where  the  difficulty  lies. 
The  change  in  meaning  is  by  no  means  forced  or 
violent,  and  considerably  less  than  in  other  cases 
concerning  which  no  trouble  has  been  raised.  Far 
more  startling  changes  in  sense  have  occurred  in 
such  words  as  by-and-by , incontinently,  convtrsar 
tion,  room,  and  a great  many  more. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 
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King  Charles’s  Vision  (6th  S.  v.  168,  294, 
437). — The  story  of  the  appearance  of  Strafford’s 
s;host  to  the  king  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Naseby  seems  to  rest  on  a MS.  account  of  King 
Charles’s  transactions  in  the  midland  counties, 
which  William  Rastall,  who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Dickinson,  obtained  possession  of  just 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
History  of  Southwell  in  1787.  Its  title  was  “ Cori- 
tani  Lachrymantes,  beinge  an  historicall  account 
jff  the  Civill  Wars  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,”  and  Kastall,  alias  Dickinson,  says  it 
was  drawn  up  “ by  a native  of  the  County  of 
Nottingham  resident  at  Southwell ; as  it  appears, 
}f  the  name  of  Savage.”  At  first  he  described  it 
is  most  accurate  and  minute,  and  adopted  it  as 
i basis  for  his  history ; but  in  his  edition  of  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Newark , 
published  in  1819,  he  much  modified  his  opinion 
)f  its  value,  would  not  vouch  for  its  authority,  and 
said  it  had  been  drawn  up  at  some  early  period  of 
she  eighteenth  century,  principally  from  traditional 
reports  handed  down  in  family  letters.  Pie  added 
in  a note,  “ It  is  valuable  where  it  coincides  with 
sther  historical  testimony,  because  it  relates  more 
uinute  transactions,  but  some  superstitious  stories 
with  which  it  is  interspersed  are  at  best  apocry- 
phal.” 

Notwithstanding  this  reasonable  conclusion, 
here  are  still  extant  so  many  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  readers  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  John 
Inglesant  are  so  numerous,  that  they  may  like  to 
lave  this  particular  superstitious  and  apocryphal 
larrative  reprinted.  Perhaps  the  further  currency 
;iven  to  it  by  “ N.  & Q.”  may  evoke  some  con- 
irmatory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  tradition 
rom  an  earlier  and  less  doubtful  channel  than 
1 Coritani  Lachrymantes.”  It  is  therefore  sub- 
oined  : — 

“The  northern  expedition  was  layed  aside,  and  the 
irmie,  consisting  off  less  than  five  thousand  foot,  and 
ibout  as  many  horse,  were  ordered  to  Daintree,  whither 
he  King  went  with  a thorough  resolution  of  fighting. 
Che  next  day,  however,  to  the  surprize  of  Prince  Rupert 
tnd  all  the  rest  off  the  armie,  this  design  was  given  up, 
tnd  the  former  one  off  going  to  the  north  resumed, 
fhe  occasion  of  this  alteration  was  said  to  be  some 
(resages  off  ill  fortune  which  the  King  received,  and 
vhich  were  related  to  me  by  a person  off  Newark  att 
bat  time  in  his  Majestie’s  horse.  About  two  hours 
.fter  the  King  had  retired  to  rest,  some  off  his  atten- 
lants,  hearing  an  uncommon  nobe  in  his  chamber,  went 
nto  it,  where  they  found  his  Majestie  setting  up  in  bed, 
nd  much  agitated,  but  nothing  which  could  have  pro- 
duced the  noise  they  fancied  they  heard.  The  King,  in 
. trembling  voice,  enquired  after  the  cause  of  their 
farm,  and  told  them  how  much  he  had  been  agitated  in 
. dream,  by  thinking  he  saw  the  apparition  of  Lord 
•trafford,  who  after  upbraiding  him  with  unkindness, 
old  him  he  was  come  to  return  him  good  for  evil,  and 
hat  he  advised  him  by  no  means  to  fight  the  parliament 
rrnie  that  was  att  that  time  quartered  att  Northamp- 
on,  for  in  it  was  one  whom  the  King  should  never  con- 
uer  by  arms.  Prince  Rupert,  in  whom  courage  was 


the  predominant  qualitie,  rated  the  King  out  off  his 
apprehensions  the  next  day,  and  a resolution  was  agen 
taken  to  meet  the  enemie.  The  next  night,  however, 
the  apparition  appeared  to  him  a second  time,  but  with 
looks  of  anger.  Assured  him,  that  would  be  the  last 
advice  he  should  be  permitted  to  give  him,  but  that  if 
he  kept  his  resolution  cff  fighting  he  was  undone.  If 
his  Majestie  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  frendly  ghost,, 
and  marched  northward  the  next  day,  where  the  par- 
liament had  few  English  forces,  and  where  the  Scots 
were  becoming  very  discontented,  his  affairs  might  still 
perhaps  have  had  a prosperous  issue ; or,  if  he  had 
marched  immediately  into  the  west  to  join  the  Lord 
Goreinge,  who  had  there  a good  bodie  off  horse,  he  might 
afterward  have  fought  on  more  equall  terms.  But  the 
King,  fluctuating  between  the  apprehensions  off  his 
imagination  and  the  reproaches  off  his  courage,  re- 
mayned  another  whole  day  at  Daintree  in  a state  of  in- 
activity. At  length  the  former  got  the  better,  and  on 
the  13th  off  June  he  determined  to  march  northward  the 
next  day.  At  night  word  was  brought  him  that  the 
enemie  were  within  eight  miles.  Still,  however,  keeping 
his  resolution,  they  marched  the  next  morninge,  but  had 
not  gott  far  before  the  army  of  Fairfax  was  upon  their 
rear.  There  was  now  no  alternative.  The  King  made 
a judicious  disposition  off  his  little  force,  but  was  beat 
by  the  intemperate  pursuit  off  a part  off  the  enemie ’s 
left  wing  by  Prince  Rupert.  This  was  called  the  battle 
off  Naseby,  fought  on  the  14th  off  June,  1645,  which  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  King's  affairs.  After  this  he 
never  could  get  together  an  armie  fit  to  look  the  enemie 
in  the  face.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  wished 
he  had  taken  the  warning , and  not  fought  at  Naseby; 
the  meaning  of  which  nobody  knew  but  those  to  whom 
he  told  this  appearance  at  Daintree,  and  they  were 
afterwards  all  of  them  charged  to  conceal  it.” 

W.  E.  B. 

Aitzema,  “ Notable'  Revolutions,”  &c.  (6th 
S.  v.  428  ; vi.  57). — At  Mr.  Peacock’s  request  I 
submit  the  following  account  of  the  Aberdeen  copy 
of  the  above-named  book.  It  is  in  old  calf  bind- 
ing, beautifully  clean  and  perfect.  Unfortunately 
a few  years  ago  the  book  had  undergone  slight  re- 
pairs, and  the  old  end-papers  were  removed.  Be- 
sides old  press-marks  there  is  written  on  the  title- 
page,  in  faded  ink,  “Stamford,  1712,”  and  a little 
lower  down,  “Liber  Collegii  Regii  Ab’d’ensis  ex 
dono  Jac.  Fraser  J.  U.  D.  1725.”  I can  throw  no 
light  on  the  first  name,  but  the  second  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  appears  to  support  Mr. 
Peacock’s  view: — 

James  Fraser,  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Fraser, 
minister  at  Petty,  came  to  King’s  College  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration  (1660),  his  fifteenth  year.  After  taking 
his  master's  degree  in  1664,  he  went  to  England  and 
followed  the  custom  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  at 
that  time,  by  becoming  tutor  in  the  families  of  several 
noblemen,  and  also  acquired  some  fortune  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  a soldier.  Having  been  tutor  t®  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  (son  of  Charles  II.)  he  was  appointed  first 
Secretary  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  forty  years.  He  was  a diligent  book-collector,  and 
distinguished  for  .his  knowledge  of  books,  and  was  made 
by  James  II.  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  and  licenser 
of  printing.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a great  favourite 
with  George  I.,  who  spoke  little  English,  and  perhaps 
benefited  by  the  Librarian’s  remembrance  of  the  King’s 
College  colloquial  Latin.  Fraser  had  presented  books  to 
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the  Library  of  his  old  college  as  early  as  1675.  In  August, 
1723,  when  on  his  way  to  his  daughter’s  in  Moray  (she 
was  married  to  Dunbar  of  Grangehill),  he  visited  his 
alma  mater,  and  finding  the  College  buildings  partly 
fallen,  partly  in  danger  of  falling,  he  anticipated  an  in- 
teded  legacy,  and  bestowed  in  all  about  1,200£.,  with  the 
rent  of  a small  property  in  Morayshire  during  his  life, 
upon  restoring  them.  Fraser  died  in  1731.”  — Fasti 
Aberdonenses  (Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,  1851,  4to.),  Pre- 
face, p.  lxi,  note  4. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes  of  the  donor  of  this  book  to  King’s  College 
library,  Aberdeen.  I think  it  will  be  allowed  that 
no  man  could  have  possessed  greater  opportunities 
for  the  acquirement  of  suppressed  books.  As 
licenser  of  printing  he  would  most  probably  have 
the  necessary  information  to  guide  him  in  collect- 
ing. His  munificence  in  money  matters  to  his  old 
college  makes  it  more  than  likely  that  in  his  gifts 
of  books  he  would  select  the  valuable,  and  not  the 
worthless,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  donors  to 
libraries.  J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Lady  Johanna  Thornhill  (6th  S.  vi.  48)  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Beville  Granville,  of  Stowe,  in 
Cornwall,  Kt.  (the  Bayard  of  England),  and  the 
second  wife  of  Col.  Richard  Thornhill,  son  of  Sir 
Timothy  Thornhill,  of  Ollantigh,  in  Wye,  Kent, 
Kt.  (descended  from  the  Thornhills  of  Tuxford, 
Notts).  Lady  Johanna  Thornhill  had  a patent 
of  precedency  as  an  earl’s  daughter,  her  brother 
John  having  been  created  by  Charles  II.  Earl  of 
Bath.  Her  will  is  dated  Jan.  6,  1708,  and  her 
executors  were  Sir  George  Wheler,  Kt.,  Dr. 
George  Wall,  and  Dr.  William  Bramston.  She 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  personal  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  children  of  the  town  of  Wye. 
Some  particulars  will  be  found  in  Hasted’s  Kent, 
vol.  iii.  p.  170,  et  seq.  H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

D.  K.  T.,  on  visiting  the  picturesque  church  of 
Wye,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  would  find  a very  in- 
teresting monumental  tablet  of  elaborate  design 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  noble  lady  upon 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  adjoining  the 
churchyard,  on  the  east  side,  the  schools  which,  by 
her  will  of  1708,  she  endowed.  One  of  the  rooms 
now  utilized  was,  I believe,  formerly  the  chapel 
of  the  college  which  Cardinal  Archbishop  John 
Ivempe  founded  and  endowed  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Henry  VI.  D.  K.  T.  would  also  find  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  her  in  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent , 
vol.  vii.  p.  359.  T.  Allen. 

Faversham. 

Buried  at  Wye,  Kent  (see  Hasted’s  Hist.  Kent). 
In  1708  Lady  Thornhill  gave  the  residue  of  her 
personal  estate  for  the  support  of  a school  at  Wye. 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

Shelley’s  “Mont  Blanc”  (6th  S.  v.  443).— 
Mr.  Edgcumbe  writes  of  the  History  of  a Six 


Weeks’  Tour  as  if  both  it  and  the  error  in  the 
date  of  the  poem  Mont  Blanc  were  new  discoveries. 
The  History  was  re-edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and 
has  been  circulated  by  thousands  in  Moxon’s 
stereotyped  double-column  edition  of  Shelley,  and 
the  original  edition  of  the  little  book  is  reprinted 
in  Buxton  Forman’s  edition  of  Shelley’s  Prose 
Works , with  certain  corrections  specified  in  the 
notes.  Among  the  corrections  is  the  date  of  the 
poem  ; and  if  your  readers  will  turn  to  p.  200, 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Prose  Works,  they  will  find  Mr. 
Edgcumbe’s  discovery  ready  made  for  him  and 
his  demonstration  ready  worked  out.  The  con- 
clusion is  also  rendered  very  obvious  by  the  in- 
sertion in  Forman’s  edition  of  marginal  dates 
throughout  the  journal.  It  is  decidedly  rash  to 
assume,  in  writing  to  “ N.  & Q.”  concerning  points 
in  Shelleyan  biography  or  textual  criticism,  that 
Shelley  literature  ends  in  1871. 

CoNSIDERATIS  CoNSIDERANDIS. 

Elizabeth,  Wife  of  John  Wilmot,  second 
Earl  of  Rochester  (6th  S.  vi.  27).— I should 
advise  application  being  made  to  Sir  Alexander 
Malet,  19,  Queensberry  Place,  S.W.,  who  has 
family  papers  and  the  pedigree.  I am  sure  that 
if  he  can  he  will  be  happy  to  help  M.A.  regarding 
“la  triste  h6ritiere.”  The  ancestor  of  Malet 
Vaughan,  Earl  of  Lisburne,  married  Mallet,  third 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Rochester. 
Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  gives  the  account  of  her 
forcible  abduction  at  Charing  Cross,  and  her 
marriage  took  place  soon  after  that. 

Harold  Malet. 

The  Popular  Estimate  of  Southey  (6th  S. 
v.  446 ; vi.  73). — A comment  on  Byron’s  estimate 
of  Southey  (given  at  the  latter  reference)  is  to  be 
found  in  a letter  from  Macaulay  to  his  sister 
Hannah,  and  dated  London,  June  3,  1831  ( vide 
Life,  by  Trevelyan,  1 vol.,  Longmans,  1881,  ch.  iv. 
§ 155):— 

“ But  that  such  men  as  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Holland, 
Hobhouse,  Lord  Byron,  and  others  of  high  rank  in 
intellect,  should  place  Rogers,  as  they  do,  above  Southey, 
Moore,  and  even  Scott  himself,  is  what  I cannot  con- 
ceive. But  this  comes  of  being  in  the  highest  society  of 
London.  What  Lady  Jane  Granville  called  the  Patronage 
of  Fashion  can  do  as  much  for  a middling  poet  as  for  a 
plain  girl  like  Miss  Arabella  Falconer.” 

Further  remark  is  needless  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Southey’s  whole  fortune,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ was  in  his  inkstand.” 

Wm.  B.  Lewis. 

The  Squire  Papers  (6th  S.  v.  448  ; vi.  75). — 
I am  glad  to  read  an  opinion  as  to  the  spurious- 
ness of  these  letters  from  one  so  conversant  with 
the  Cromwellian  period  as  Mr.  Peacock.  When 
Carlyle  first  printed  the  letters  (1847)  I was  struck 
with  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  their  being 
offered  to  him  only  in  the  form  of  copies,  the  so- 
called  originals  being  kept  back  under  the  most 
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flimsy  pretext ; and  there  were  words  and  expres- 
sions in  them  which  I felt  to  be  anachronisms.  I 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Daily  News  (Dec. 
27): — 

“ Can  you  spare  room  in  your  columns  for  a few  re- 
marks on  the  letters  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  lately  given 
to  the  world  as  genuine  productions  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
My  first  impression  on  reading  them  was  that  they  were 
forgeries,  and  the  more  I examine  their  strange  history 
the  more  I feel  convinced  they  are  so.  As  you  have 
already  noticed  the  principal  circumstances  which  throw 
doubt  on  their  genuineness,  I will  merely  adduce  the 
internal  evidence  of  two  or  three  passages  which  seem 
to  me  to  betray  a modern  pen.  , / 

“ In  No.  xv  Oliver  commissions  a friend  to  buy  him  ‘ a 
new  cravat.’  This  article  of  dress  was,  I believe,  first 
introduced  into  England  at^the  Restoration.  In  No. 
xxxv  ‘stand  no  nonsense  * is  modern  slang.  I doubt 
whether  such  a phrase  can  be  found  in  any  writing  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Scrap  2 contains  a list  of  men’s 
tiames,  and  among  them  I find  a “ Keziah  Dannell.” 
Now  Job’s  daughter  was  called  Keziah,  and  this  word  is 
still  in  use  as  a woman’s  Christian  name,  but  I never 
heard  of  any  man  being  so  called,  and  Puritans  were,  of 
all  persons,  the  least  likely  to  fall  into  a mistake  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  “ J.  D.” 

My  letter  was  answered,  but,  I think,  not  refuted, 
in  the  Examiner  of  Jan.  22,  1848.  As  the  writer, 
in  quoting  from  Lord  Nugent’s  Life  of  Hampden 
a passage  about  “ horsemen  armed,  like  the  German 
cravats,  with  long  lances,”  confessed  that  he  “ could 
not  take  upon  himself  to  say  who  these  gentry 
were,”  he  certainly  was  not  very  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  that  period.  “ German  cravats  ” 
were,  of  course,  Croats.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I 
thought  the  Squire  letters  forgeries.  I think  so 
■still.  J.  Dixon. 

“ Welted  ” (6th  S.  vi.  48). — This  word  is  duly 
entered  in  the  E.D.S.  List  of  Surrey  Provin- 
cialisms, and  is  a mere  variant  of  welhed,  used  by 
Sackville  in  his  Induction , st.  12,  and  by  Spenser 
in  his  Shep.  Kal.,  November,  1.  13.  The  latter 
uses  it  as  a transitive  verb  ; Chaucer  also  has  it, 
Pard.  Tale,  1.  738,  and  it  occurs  much  earlier. 
See  Stratmann’s  Old  English  Dictionary.  It  is 
found,  in  fact,  in  old  English,  in  old  and  modern 
Dutch,  and  in  old  and  modern  High-German.  It 
is  discussed  by  Fick,  iii.  298,  who  rightly  connects 
it  with  A.-S.  wloec,  0 H.G.  welc,  welh , soft,  moist, 
flabby ; Russian  vlaga,  moisture  ; Lithuanian 
wilgyti,  to  soften,  moisten.  It  properly  means 
“ rendered  flabby  by  moisture,”  hence  “ spoilt 
but  is  also  used,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  signify 
u dried  up  by  heat.”  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Wilted , which  is  given  by  Halliwell  for  Bucks, 
is,  I think,  a common  form  of  the  word.  The 
following  clipping  from  an  American  paper — it  is 
from  a scrap  which  I have  picked  up  at  random,  so 
I can  give  no  exact  reference— shows  an  extended 
sense  of  the  word : — 

“A  few  days  ago  a little  Oil  City  girl  was  taken  sick, 
and  her  parents  called  a doctor  whom  she  did  not  like. 


‘Are  you  sick,  Grade?’  asked  the  M.D.,  as  he  bent  over 
his  little  patient.  The  little  lady  looked  at  him  a moment 
in  the  utmost  disdain,  and  then,  in  a tone  of  the  deepest 
sarcasm,  replied, as  she  turned  her  face  from  him,  ‘Well, 
I should  think  you  ought  to  know.  Do  you  suppose  I am 
lying  here  in  bed  and  taking  your  horrid  old  medicine 
for  the  fun  of  it  ? ’ The  doctor  wilted .” — Oil  City  Derridc. 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

I have  often  heard  the  word  wilted  used  in 
Berkshire  for  faded.  I believe  it  is  common  in 
some  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  used  also  for 
fainted.  Artemus  Ward  alludes  to  this  in  one  of 
his  works  when,  speaking  of  making  an  offer  of 
marriage,  he  said,  “ Wilt  thou  ? and  she  wilted” 
Frances  Mortimer  Collins. 

Eastbourne. 

In  Miss  Baker’s  Northamptonshire  Glossary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  389,  we  read : — “ Welted,  dried  or 
withered  in  the  sun  ; applied  to  hay,  ‘ It  is  well 
welted ,’  or  ‘ It  is  not  fit  to  carry,  it  wants  a good 
welting  first’:  i.e.,  a good  scorching  in  the  sun.” 
Welle  and  welhed  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  and  are  given  in  correspondent  terms 
in  Ray.  A.  P.  Allsopp. 

The  word  wilted  is  in  common  use,  and  is 
applied  to  the  early  withering  stage  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Both  wilted  and  welted  are  in  Webster. 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

The  Nettle-Creeper  (6th  S.  v.  468). — The 
proper  name  of  this  little  bird  is  the  white- 
throated  warbler,  or  common  whitethroat  ( Cur - 
ruca  cinerea,  Gould  ; Sylvia  cinerea,  Pennant ; 
Motacilla  sylvia,  Bewick).  It  has  received 
the  name  of  nettle-creeper  from  its  habit  of 
traversing  low  and  nettle-grown  underwood.  It 
also  rejoices  in  the  name  of  “muggy” — why  I 
know  not.  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

106,  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

The  common  creeper  of  Pennant’s  British  Zoo- 
logy is  the  chestnut  creeper  of  Shaw’s  Zoology,  and 
the  Certhia  familiaris  of  the  Systema  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  the  smallest  but  one  of  British  birds,  the 
crested  wren  being  a trifle  smaller. 

Shirley  Hibberd. 

This  little  songster  is  also  known  popularly  as 
the  “ haychat,”  from  the  usual  material  of  its  nest. 
See  Mr.  Atkinson’s  British  Birds,  &c. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  nettle-creeper  is  said  to  be  a name  of  the 
common  or  greater  whitethroat,  the  Motacilla 
sylvia  of  Linnasus,  Motacilla  rufa  of  Boddaert, 
Sylvia  cinerea  of  Latham,  and  Sylvia  rufa  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Yarrell’s  British  Birds  (vol.  i. 
p.  406).  Anpiel. 

The  nettle-creeper’s  proper  English  name  is  the 
whitethroat,  the  proper  scientific  name  is  Sylvia 
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rufa.  For  many  other  local  names  see  Macgillivray’s 
History,  of  British  Birds.  For  the  many  scientific 
names  see  that  very  complete  work  H.  E.  Dresser’s 
Birds  of  Europe , where  they  are  fully  marshalled 
in  due  order,  and  where  the  continental  names  of 
the  bird  are  also  given.  Handford. 

The  nettle-creeper  is  the  golden -crested  wren 
( Begulus  cristatus).  Mart  P.  Merrifield. 
Stapleford,  near  Cambridge. 

See  Yarrell’s  British  Birds , vol.  i.  p.  335. 

W.  Matchwick. 

Muggins  (6th  S.  v.  408  ; vi.  1 6). — Whatever 
the  medicinal  properties  of  muggins  may  be,  in 
which  a former  generation  had  faith,  the  use  of  the 
plant  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  Many  of  your 
Scotch  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  custom 
of  old  women,  sometimes  young  ones,  on  their 
way  to  church  wrapping  their  Bibles  in  a handker- 
chief— napkin  they  would  call  it — which  they 
carry  thus  reverently  in  hand,  usually,  in  summer 
time,  with  a sprig  of  southernwood  on  the  upper 
fold  of  the  handkerchief.  It  is  invariably  a sprig 
of  appleringie — that  is,  southernwood — that  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  I cannot  tell  why.  But  there 
are  few  who  are  familiar  with  a Scotch  “ country 
side  ” to  whom  the  strong  smell  of  southernwood 
does  not  recall  the  hot  still  atmosphere  of  a country 
church  “in  May.”  This  plant  ( Artemisia  abro- 
tonum ),  in  the  Lowlands  called  appleringie , accord- 
ing to  Chambers  seems  to  be  identical  with  mug- 
gins, while  Jamieson  would  derive  the  term  from 
the  French  apile , strong  (?),  and  auronne,  southern- 
wood. I know  not  what  M.  Francisque-Michel 
would  say  to  this. 

Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

The  Nose-ring  (6th  S.  v.  358). — Lysart  asks, 
“Was  Rebecca’s  nose-ring  a symbol  of  servitude  1 ” 
The  question  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  interest. 
It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  the  words  “ I 
put  the  earring  on  her  face”  (Gen.  xxiv.  47) 
should  run,  “ I put  the  nose-ring  in  her  nose,” 
but  the  meaning  of  this  ancient  ceremony  has 
wholly  escaped  the  commentators.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  Laban,  for  “ it  came  to  pass 
when  he  saw  the  earring,”  &c.  (xxiv.  30).  The 
nose-ring,  in  fact,  unlike  the  earring,  had  a distinct 
ceremonial  significance,  which,  though  thus  over- 
looked, it  strangely  retains  to  this  day.  It  is 
inserted  in  the  nose  when  a girl  is  to  be  married, 
and  removed  when  she  becomes  a widow.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  true  nose-ring  was  invariably 
worn  in  the  l*ft  nostril  (like  the  wedding  ring  on 
the  left  hand).  Have  we  here  a clue  to  its  origin  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  ambiguous  word  QJJ  (though 

usually  employed  for  earring ) is  proved  by  its 
root  to  be  derived  not  from  the  ear  but  from  the 
nose.  If  so,  the  nose-ring  must  be  the  older 
ornament  of  the  two.  Might  it,  then,  be  a relic 


of  a very  primitive  state  of  society — of  marriage  by 
capture,  or  by  purchase  ? In  that  case  it  was  a 
token  not  of  servitude  but  of  subjection.  The 
primitive  Arab  would  lead  home  his  captured  or 
purchased  bride,  just  as  he  would  (and  does)  lead 
home  his  captured  or  purchased  camel,  by  a cord 
held  in  his  right  hand  and  attached  to  a ring 
thrust  through  her  nose.  That  it  certainly  was 
a token  of  subjection  is  clear,  I think,  from  the 
passage,  “ I will  put  my  hook  in  thy  no3e,  and 
my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I will  turn  thee  back  ” 
(2  Kings  xix.  28,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  29),  where  it 
clearly  refers  to  bridling  an  animal,  and  not  to 
catching  a fish.  And  if  the  idea  seems  too 
barbarous  to  be  entertained,  we  should  remember 
how  persistent  are  the  traces  of  very  primitive 
marriage  customs ; nay,  indeed,  how,  even  in  our 
own  days,  Englishmen  have  led  their  wives  by  a 
halter  into  the  cattle  market  and  there  sold  them. 
Nor  could  the  insertion  of  the  ring  appear  in  the 
least  cruel  to  women  whose  descendants  submit 
to  it  cheerfully,  and  consider  the  absence  of  the 
ornament  a fatal  drawback  to  beauty.  J.  H.  R. 

Proverbs  : Demodocus  : Goldsmith  (5th  S. 
x.  248,318). — The  quotation  “un  serpent  mordit,” 
&c.,  is  a portion  of  an  epigram  by  Voltaire  : — 

“ L’autre  jour,  au  fond  du  Vallon, 

Un  serpent  piqua  Jean  Freron ; 

Que  pensez-vous  qu’il  arrival 
Ce  fut  le  serpent  qui  creva.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Authorship  of  “ Vestiges  of  Creaton  ” (Is* 
S.  x.  466  ; 5th  S.  xii.  247,  294,  518  ; 6th  S.  i.  325, 
385,  478). — I think  it  is  a rash  conclusion  that 
this  work  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.  In  1848  he  positively  denied  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  a number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Loudon  ; and  subsequently  to  the  late  Mr. 
David  Page’s  “ clean-breastmaking  ” I believe  he 
(?  publicly)  denied  the  authorship,  though  beyond 
question  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
Lately,  returning  from  Edinburgh  by  sea,  I passed 
the  time  in  reading  the  recently  published  memo- 
rials of  the  lives  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers, 
but  I did  not  find  any  admission  of  the  claim  set 
up  for  the  latter.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club.. 

Boccaccio’s  “ II  Decameron  ” (6th  S.  iv.  288, 
332). — I have  a copy  of  the  “ Bowdlerized  ” De- 
cameron, reprinted  by  the  Giunti  at  Venice  in 
August,  1582.  The  editor  was  Lionardo  Salviatr, 
a distinguished  man  of  letters  attached  to  the 
court  of  Francis  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
at  whose  desire  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken,  “ con  permission  de’  Superiori,  e 
Priuilegi  di  tutti  i Principi,  e Republiche.”  Each 
hiatus  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  ; and,  as  an 
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example,  one  page  of  the  tenth  story  of  the  third 
day  contains  nearly  as  many  stars  as  words.  It 
is,  to  all  intents,  a “ Family  Boccaccio,”  and  this 
note  chiefly  refers  to  J.  C.  H.’s  quotation,  in  which 
the  edition  of  1573  is  described  as  “ the  only  issue 
which  might  be  so  called.”  Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

“Men  of  light  and  leading”  (6th  S.  i.  515  ; 
ii.  17,  58).— It  is  worth  noting  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  also  made  use  of  this  phrase  in  the  House  of 
: Commons  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  as  the  following 
quotation  will  show  : “ I believe  there  is  a general 
wish  among  all  men  of  light  and  leading  in  this 
country  that  the  solution  of  this  long-controverted 
question  should  be  arrived  at  ” (Hansard’s  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  third  series,  vol.  clii.  p.  966). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Historical  Inkstands  (6th  S.  ii.  187,  258, 
438).-— The  following  is  from  the  Christian  Life  of 
April  15  : — 

“Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  who  is  preparing  a bio- 
graphy of  Mr.  Longfellow says,  in  describing  an  in- 
terview held  two  weeks  ago  with  Longfellow  : — ‘ He 

showed  me  his  many  keepsakes  ; the  inkstand  of  Cole- 
ridge, the  waste-paper  basket  of  Moore,  and  another 
inkstand  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  which  belonged  afterwards 
to  Moore  and  to  S.  C.  Hall,  who  presented  it  to  our 
poet.’  ” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

William  Pitt  (6th  S.  iii.  48,  76,  217,  359)  — 
Allow  me  to  mention  another  of  his  engraved 
portraits,  and  one,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  great 
rarity.  The  engraving,  folio  in  size,  was  at 
Glassel  House,  Kincardineshire,  in  1860,  and 
represented  Diogenes  holding  his  lantern  in  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  supported  a large 
■oval  portrait  of  William  Pitt.  The  countenance 
of  the  snarling  cynic  was  depicted  as  for  once 
irradiated  with  joy  at  having  at  last  met  with  the 
object  of  his  search,  “ an  honest  man.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Ho  THY  WAY  ” (6th  S.  iv.  29,  152).— For  the 
use  of  ho— cease,  stop,  &c.,  cf. — 

“ Than  she  dyed  as  ye  shall, 

But  what  of  her  dyde  befall, 

Naye  there  do  I ho.” 

The  Boke  of  Mayd  Emlyn,  11.  409-11,  circa  1520. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

St.  Elmo’s  Light  (6th  S.  iii.  228,  451  ; iv.  297, 
314):  ‘‘Corpus  Sant”  (2nd  S.  xi.  63,  115,  451  ; 
6th  S.  iv.  297,  314): — The  following  passage  also 
may  be  added  as  any  early  allusion  to  this  pheno- 
menon : — 

“I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boisterous  storm 
of  this  foul  weather,  in  the  night  there  came  upon  the 
top  of  our  mainyard  and  mainmast,  a certain  little  light, 


much  like  unto  the  light  of  a little  candle,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  the  corpos  sanclo,  and  said,  ‘ It  was 
Saint  Elmo,  whom  they  take  to  be  the  advocate  of 
sailors.  At  which  sight  the  Spaniards  fell  down  upon 
their  knees  and  worshipped  it : praying  God  and  Saint 
Elmo  to  cease  the  torment,  and  save  them  from  the 
peril  they  were  in ; with  promising  him  that,  on  their 
coming  to  land,  they  would  repair  unto  his  chapel,  and 
there  cause  masses  to  be  said  and  other  ceremonies  to  be 
done  ” (1587  ?). — Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  iv.  18. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Turning  over  my  Bollandistes  in  search  of 
something  else,  I was  attracted  by  the  words, 
“ St.  Adelelm,  Abp.  of  Burgos,  also  called  Elesmo 
or  Elmo,”  and  in  the  memoir,  written  by  Rudolf 
in  the  twelfth  century,  I came  to  the  solution,  which 
I translate  and  abridge  : St.  Adelelm,  Bp.  of  Burgos, 
also  called  St.  Elesmo  or  Elmo,  started  one  dark 
stormy  night  to  see  Ranco,  Bp.  of  Auvergne. 
Lighting  a candle,  he  gave  it  to  a boy  to  carry,  and 
bade  him  lead  the  way.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
the  winds  were  furious  and  gusty,  but  the  flame 
burnt  brilliantly  and  without  flickering,  though 
neither  enclosed  in  a lantern  nor  otherwise  pro- 
tected. From  this  the  electric  lights  seen  on  mast- 
heads at  the  beginning  and  end  of  storms  were 
called  “St.  Elmo  lights”  ( Vitce  Sanctorum,  Jan.  30). 

E.  Cobh  am  Brewer. 

“Divine  Breathings”  (5th  S.  xi.  240,  336, 
418,  433,  478  ; 6th  S.  ii.  473  ; iv.  376,  436).— In 
A Cordial  for  Low-Spirits , being  a reprint  of 
tracts  issued  between  1718  and  1720  by  Thomas 
Gordon,  at  p.  47  mention  is  made  of  “ the  sage 
and  eloquent  Dr.  Byfield,  who  goeth  about,  pour- 
ing forth  his  Divine  Breathings  in  coffee-houses, 
and  presenting  his  books  gratis  to  all  who  will  pay 
him  for  them.”  Let  me  refer  to  3rd  S.  iii.  429  ; 
4th  S.  iv.  575.  Since  my  communication  at  the 
latter  reference  I have  obtained  a copy  of  Divine 
Breathings,  fifteenth  edit.,  1775  (which  seems  to 
be  not  at  all  rare),  and  I find  that  it  is  a slightly 
altered  version  of  the  “Pious  Soul’s  Divine 
Breathings  ” which  I then  described.  The  Medi- 
tations of  St.  Augustine  were  translated  by  Dr. 
George  Stanhope  under  the  title  Pious  Breathings. 

W.  O.  B. 

Francis  Rons  (6th  S.  v.  440  ; vi.  56),  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  was  a man  “ thoroughly  versed 
in  the  guilt  of  the  times.”  He  was  Provost  of 
Eton,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college. 
He  was  a good  man  and  a loving  son,  judging  from 
his  works,  published  in  1657.  H.  T.  E. 

“Walking  width  and  striding  sidth”  (6th 
S.  iii.  470  ; iv.  95). — When  I inserted  my  query 
with  respect  to  this  phrase  I wished  to  know  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  could  inform  me  if  the 
phrase  had  ever  been  in  use,  and,  if  so,  where. 
Miss  Fothergill,  in  her  novel,  employed  it  as  being 
used  in  a locality  with  which  I am  acquainted,  but 
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the  expression  was  entirely  new  to  me.  The  phrase 
“ wide  and  side  ” was  not  unknown  to  me.  I have 
just  met  with  the  following  passage  in  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  for  the  year 
1881:— 

“ As  a contribution  to  the  folk-speech  of  the  district 
he  would  conclude  with  a Lancashire  girl’s  order  to  her 
dressmaker  as  to  the  shape  and  size  of  a new  gown.  He 
heard  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  made  a note  of  it,  which  he 
would  now  repeat.  She  said : ‘ It  mun  be  up  to  th’  neck, 
deawn  to  th’  ’ons,  doimon  back  an’  a belt  on  ; a waukink 
sidth  an'  a stridin ’ bridth,  an’  a fleaunce  on,  an’  a felly 
an’  meh  ul  fot  it  a Setterday  neet.” — P.  15. 

This  was  the  peroration  of  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, Alderman  Thomas  Baker,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Society’s  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  I was  already  familiar  with  a somewhat 
similar  Yorkshire  expression: — “Up  tut  neck  an’ 
down  tut  weast,  cross  tucks  and  flounces.”  Is  there 
any  other  locality  where  sidth  is  used  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Mining  Terms  (6th  S.  iii.  207,  391). — In  addi- 
tion to  the  books  already  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
Mr.  Britten  may  find  it  useful  to  look  into 
A Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Goal  Trade  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Bell,  of  London,  in  1851 
without  the  author’s  name.  G.  F,  R.  B. 

Portrait  of  John  Bunyan  (6th  S.  iii.  489 ; 
iv.  95). — In  vol.  iii.  of  Lives  of  Eminent  English- 
men, by  G.  G.  Cunningham,  1837,  prefixed  to  the 
biographical  memoir  of  John  Bunyan  is  a remark- 
ably well-engraved  portrait  of  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented seated  in  a chair,  with  his  left  hand  resting 
on  a Bible,  and  the  portrait  is  said  to  be  “Engraved 
by  S.  Freeman,  from  a Picture  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  George  Phillips,  Esq.”  One 
would  like  to  know  where  it  is  now. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“Stalwart”  and  other  Obsolete  Words 
(6th  S.  iv.  67,  255,  315,  437,  523). Stalwart  has 
a curious  origin;  it  is  derived  from  the  A.-S.  stealan 
to  steal,  and  its  original  form  was  stcel-weorth , that 
is,  worth  stealing: — 

“ His  stalworth  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode.” 

Fairfax. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Afternoon  Tea  (6th  S.  iv.  49,  136).  — In  a 
sketch  of  the  Comte  de  Circourt  (friend  of  Macaulay 
and  Stanley),  by  Hubert  Saladin,  the  salon  of 
Madame  de  Circourt  comes  prominently  before  us 
as  one  of  those  frequented  by  the  most  intellectual 
society  of  Paris  in  1837.  A reviewer  in  the  Revue 
Britannique  for  this  month  suggests  that  to  her 
(she  was  a Russian)  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for 
the  first  five  o’clock  teas.  K.  H.  B. 


The  Hare  an  Easter  Emblem  (6th  S.  iv. 
388  ; v.  17). — Being  in  Germany  at  Easter,  1882, 

I observed  the  sugar  hares  in  the  shops,  as  men- 
tioned by  E.  McC , but  after  careful  inquiry 

of  many  Germans  the  only  fact  I could  elicit  was 
that  children  are  told  that  the  hare  lays  the  Easter 
eggs ! This  is  confirmed  by  the  eggs  containing, 
in  many  cases,  small  hares  with  several  smaller 
eggs,  whilst  in  other  cases  there  were  eggs  inside 
the  hares.  There  may  be  some  connexion  with 
“ the  hare  in  the  moon.”  See  Baring  - Gould’s 
Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The  Anstey  Family  (6th  S.  iv.  324 ; v.  30). — 
George  Alexander  Anstey,  of  London,  is  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Anstey  of  Anstey-Barton, 
Outlands,  Tasmania  (now  sold  to  other  owners),  and 
subsequently  of  Hyercomb,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  ; his  sons,  mentioned  as  at  Rugby, 
gave  one  of  their  number  to  those  killed  in  the  Zulu 
War.  The  brothers  of  George  Alexander  Anstey 
were— 1,  Chisholm  Anstey,  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
M.P.  in  England,  deceased  ; 2,  Henry  Frampton 
Anstey,  once  Minister  of  Lands  in  Tasmania, 
deceased ; another,  probably  the  eldest  brother, 
died  from  the  effects  of  a gunpowder  accident. 
There  is  probably  some  connexion  between  John 
Anstie,  1794  (of  London?),  and  Thomas  Anstey  of 
“ Anstey-Barton,”  Tasmania.  J.  McO.  B. 

Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Conversion  and  Corruption  of  Family 
Names  (6th  S.  iv.  166,  333 ; v.  77).  — Amongst 
those  that  have  undergone  either  one  of  these 
changes  or  the  other  let  me  add  the  following,  from 
my  own  experience:  Scrivener  has  become  Scribna, 
Belcher  is  now  Belsham,  Harwar  is  Harroway, 
Walworth  is  Waller,  Fetherstonhaugh  is  shortened 
to  Fetherston,  and  Melville  altered  to  Melvin. 
This  last  name  is  often  so  pronounced  in  Scotland  ; 
but  I scarcely  recognized  Sir  Andrew  Melville 
under  the  disguise  when  perusing  a recently  pub- 
lished account  of  the  execution  of  his  mistress, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Fotheringhay  Castle  in 
1587,  at  which  her  faithful  servant  was  present. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

British  System  of  Thermometers  (6th  S.  iii. 
507;  iv.  213;  v.  79, 196).— I am  glad  this  question 
is  attracting  some  attention,  but  I cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Sawyer.  If  these  scientific  gentlemen  prefer 
to  hold  their  own  course,  at  all  events  I hope  they 
will  not  oppose  some  enterprising  firm  producing 
what  ordinary  mortals  want,  registering  centigrade 
thermometers.  I may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I 
believe,  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  fifty 
years,  that  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  are 
different  things,  and  that  degrees  of  cold  and  heat 
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are  anything  but  “ absurd.”  However,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer may  be  of  a special  nature,  insensible  thereto. 
Absolute  zero  ( — 461°  13  Fahrenheit),  is  something 
quite  too.  It  freezes  one’s  blood  to  think  of  it. 
We  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  0 as  a neutral 
point,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  with  power  to  calculate 
either  way  therefrom.  Scotus. 

“ Gombeen  ” (6th  S.  v.  187,  217). — Perhaps  a 
diminutive,  formed  from  Irish  goimh,  a grudge. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  combaidhe, 
viz.,  assistance,  friendship  (see  O’Eeilly’s  Dic- 
tionary). Your  Celtic  readers  will  remember  that 
c and  g are  very  frequently  commuted  in  the  Irish 
language.  Jas.  Brenan. 

Cork. 

The  Causal  “Do”(6thS.  iv.  408  ; v.  53,  179). 
— The  use  of  do=put  is  very  familiar  to  the  student 
of  older  English : — 

“ Swfthe  rihtlice  wees  se  eaca  thaertd  gedon”  — j 
Alfred’s  trans.  Cura  Pastoralis. 

“ Tha  dyde  he  on  his  byrnan.” — English  Chronicle. 

“At  the  last  thai  ordeind  tuelue, 

The  thogbtfulest  amang  tham  selue. 

And  did  tham  in  a montain  dern.” 

Cursor  Mundi. 

“ Quen  this  corn  to  the  kniht  was  said, 

He  did  it  in  an  arc  to  bald.” 

English  Metrical  Homily. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  use  of  do  as  an 
auxiliary  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
years.  Some  of  us  remember  the  time  when  we 
should  have  been  surprised  at  an  educated  person’s 
using  such  an  expression  as  “Did  you  have  a 
pleasant  day  ? ” E.  H.  Hickey. 

Newton’s  Humility  (6th  S.  v.  128,  237).— I 
should  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
original  source  of  the  saying  of  Newton,  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent,  is  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Anecdotes  of  Spence,  and  that  Canon 
Liddon’s  quotation  is  therefore  merely  a slip  of 
memory.  The  author  of  Polymetis  gives  as  his 
authority  for  the  anecdote  Ramsay,  i.  e.,  Andrew 
Michael  Ramsay,  of  Ayr,  frequently  called  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  and  so  long  the  friend  of 
Fenelon.  . It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
same  work  is  the  anecdote  (told  on  the  authority 
of  Pope,  the  poet)  of  Newton’s  supposed  difficulty 
in  working  a sum  in  arithmetic-,  respecting  which 
a question  was  recently  asked  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheatb. 

“Papa”  and  “ Mamma,”  &c.  (6th  S.  iii.  107, 
273,  456,  475  ; iv.  57,  237,  396  ;•  v.  256).— Mr. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  in  his  Anthropology,  states  (p.  129) 
that  the  Chilians  say  papa  for  mother,  while  the 
Georgians  use  mama  for  father. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 


Folk-lore  op  Eggs  (6th  S.  iv.  307,  478  ; v. 
76). — From  a paper  in  the  Connoisseur  (No.  109) 
we  learn  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  famous 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  for  having  exploded  the  notion 
of  a witch  making  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
in  an  egg-shell.*  The  superstitious  practice  of 
piercing  the  shell  of  an  egg  after  eating  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Pliny.  “ Hue  pertinet 

ovorum,  ut  exsorbuerit  quisque protinus  frangi , 

aut  easdem  cochlearibus  perforari”  (Lib.  xxviii.  4). 
M.  Ajasson,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage, 
remarks  that  until  recently  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  ill  breeding  in  France  not  to  pierce  the 
shell  after  eating  the  egg.  William  Platt. 

Callis^Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

“Sate”  for  “ Sat”  (6th  S.  iv.  190,  395,  477  ; 
v.  37,  78,  158).— Jaydee’s  query  concerning  the 
past  participle  sate  having  led  to  recording  the  uses 
of  the  perfect  indicative  sate,  let  me  add  another 
instance  of  the  latter  from  Browning  : — 

“ An  hour  they  sate  in  council  ; 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence  : 

‘ For  a guilder  I ’d  my  ermine  gown  sell, 

I wish  I were  a mile  hence  ! ’ ” 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Thatched  Churches  (6th  S.  ii.  447;  iii.  56; 
iv.  117,  358;  v.  56,  174). — The  various  notes  by 
correspondents  on  this  subject  have  shown  how 
these  churches  still  linger  in  many  villages  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  to  which  counties 
they  seem  to  have  been  always  peculiar.  But  in 
the  last  century  many  town  churches  in  that  dis- 
trict were  thatched.  I have  an  itinerary  of  all  the 
great  roads  in  England,  with  copious  notices  of 
the  chief  towns  on  them,  dated  1755.  In  this 
book  I find  in  the  account  of  Norwich,  “ Some 
of  the  churches  are  thatched.”  The  population  of 
Norwich  at  that  time  is  given  as  45,000.  Also  of 
Larlingford  it  is  said,  “ The  church  and  chancel 
are  thatched.”  W.  R.  Tate. 

Sleepers  in  Church  (6th  S.  v.  127,  254).— The 
following  is  from  Obadiah  Turner’s  journal,  re- 
ferred to  as  “Turner’s  Journal,  1630-1681,” 
quoted  in  Lin ; or,  the  Jewels  of  the  Third  Planta- 
tion, by  Newhall,  p.  93  : — 

“ 1646.  June  y®  3.  Allen  Bridges  hath  bin  chose  to 
wake  ye  sleepers  in  meeting.  And  being  mch  proude  of 
his  place,  must  needs  have  a fox  taile  fixed  to  ye  end  of 
a long  staff  wherewith  he  may  brush  ye  faces  of  them  y 
will  have  napps  in  time  of  discourse  ; likewise  a sharp® 
thorne  wherewith  he  may  prick  such  as  be  most  sounde. 
On  ye  last  Lord,  his  day,  as  he  strutted  about  ye  meeting 
house,  hee  did  spy  Mr  Tomlins,  sleeping  with  much 
comforte,  hjs  head  kept  steadie  by  being  in  ye  corner, 
and  hjs  hand  grasping  ye  rail.  And  soe  spying,  Allen 
did  quicklie  thrust  his  staff  behind  Dame  Ballard  and 


* See  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  vol,  iii.  p.  19, 
Bohn’s  edit. 
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give  bjm  a grievous  prick  vpon  ye  hand.  Wherevppon 
Mr.  Tomlins  did  spring  vpp  mch  above  ye  floore  and 
with  terrible  force  strike  wth  bjs  hand  against  ye  wall, 
and  also,  to  ye  great  wonder,  of  all,  prophainlie  exclaim, 
in  a loude  voice,  cuss  ye  wood-chuck  ; he  dreaming,  as 
it  seemed,  y*  a woodchuck  had  seized  and  bit  his  hand. 
But  on  comeing  to  know  where  hee  was  and  ye  greate 
scandall  hee  had  committed,  he  seemed  mch  abashed, 
but  did  not  speake.  And  I think  hee  will  not  soone 
againe  go  to  sleepe  in  meeting.  Ye  women  may  some- 
times sleepe  and  none  know  it,  by  reason  of  their  enor- 
mous bonnets.  Mr  Whiting  doth  pleasantlie  say  yl  from 
the  ye  pulpitt  hee  doth  seem  to  be  preaching  to  stacks 
of  straw  wth  men  sitting  here  and  there  among  them.” 

William  Cole  Blackmer. 

Salisbury,  N.  Ca.,  U.S. 


mission  from  Sir  John  Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  he 
erected  a tower  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in 
which  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried.  On 
Jan.  18,  1772,  he  died,  aged  eighty-three,  and  his 
wish  was  carried  out,  a marble  slab  inscribed  with  1 
his  epitaph  being  let  into  the  ground-floor  wall,  to 
record  the  event.  There  is  a local  tradition  that 
Mr.  Hull  was  at  least  eccentric,  and  that  he 
directed  he  should  be  buried  in  a perpendicular 
position,  head  downwards,  so  that  he  might  find 
himself  on  his  feet  at  the  resurrection,  when  the 
world,  he  believed,  will  be  turned  topsy-turvy. 

S.  H. 

32,  Ainger  Road,  N.W. 


Lister  of  Arnolds,  Biggin  Craven,  West 
Riding,  Yorkshire  (6th  S.  v.  108,  216).— -In  a 
valuation  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  occurs  mention  of  a fine  accruing 
from  “ Lytsters,”  which  then  amounted  to  20s. 
annually.  In  1609  it  amounted  to  10s. 

W.  H.  Dawson. 

The  Verbal  Adjective  in  -ing  (6th  S.  v.  426; 
vi.  11). — Smoke-room  is  at  least  thirty  years  old. 
In  1852  I was  staying,  with  several  friends,  at  an 
hotel  in  Birmingham,  and  on  one  of  the  party  in- 
terrogating a waitress,  who  appeared  occasionally 
only,  she  replied,  “ I ’m  the  smoke-room  maid,  sir.” 
I have  since  seen  the  words  “Smoke  Room”  painted 
upon  doors  in  other  hotels  in  which  I have  stayed 
in  various  parts  of  England.  W.  H.  Husk. 

“Blockham  Feast”  (6th  S.  v.  468). — Is  not 
this  a brutal  joke,  meaning  that  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury was  to  lose  his  head  on  the  block  ? R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Hyfolite,  Comte  de  Duglas”  (6th  S.  v. 
285,  317). — Mr.  Solly  has  still  this  to  add  to 
his  collection,  “ Histoire  et  Avantures  d’Hypolite, 
4 parts.  Nouvelle  edition.  Paris,  Valkyre, 
1764.”  Pp.  272.  To  show  that  Madame 
D’Aunois’s  romance  was  in  high  favour  in  the 
north,  William  Kerr  (probably  a fashionable 
teacher  in  Edinburgh),  instigated*  by  Lady  Jean 
Douglas,  published  there  in  1727  Un  Recueil  tire 
des  Autheurs  Frangois,  which  includes  a portion 
of  this  popular  Conte  d’Hypolite.  J.  0. 


A Blundering  Epitaph  (6th  S.  v.  465  ; vi. 
93). — I beg  to  assure  Mr.  Walford  that  I looked 
carefully  to  see,  if  possible,  whether  there  had  been 
any  alteration  in  the  last  word  of  the  Latin 
epitaph  on  the  tower  of  old  Lee  Church.  When 
we  go  round  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  we  are  at  first 
struck  by  the  oddity  of  the  inscription  over  St. 
Paul’s  School  (as  it  has  stood  for  some  time  past), 
which  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  instruct  boys 

“ IN  CHRISTI  OPT  . MAX  . IIDE  ET  BONIS  LITKRIS  ”; 
but  a moment’s  consideration  shows  that  the  com- 
plete chipping  off  of  the  upper  part  of  the  F has 
converted  fide  into  iide.  But  no  chipping  or 
obscuration  will  turn  “ sequentur  ” into  “ seque- 
titur,”  or  convert  n into  ti.  It  is,  however,  I 
think,  quite  possible  that  the  inscription  may  have 
been  correct  at  first,  and  subsequently  altered,  with 
the  view  of  making  parts  of  it  clearer ; but,  if  so, 
this  must  have  been  done,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  a 
long  time  ago.  The  letters  eti  in  sequetitur  do 
look  somewhat  unnaturally  close  together. 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 

69).— 

“ I long  to  lay  this  painful  head,”  &c. 

These  lines  occur  in  James  Montgomery’s  poem  of  The 
Grave.  J-  W.  Howell, 

(6‘h  s.  vi.  90.) 

“ A quaint  imp  sat  in  an  earthen  pot.” 

From  a well-known  song.  The  Good  St.  Anthony , by  the 
author  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  James  Nicholson. 


#fUgcenaneaujS. 


Isolated  Burial  (6th  S.  iv.  513  ; v.  258). — 
In  both  Manning  and  Bray’s  and  Brayley’s  His- 
tories of  Surrey  may  be  found  an  account  of  an 
interment  on  Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking.  In  1766 
Richard  Hull,  a native  of  Bristol,  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  ex-member  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, resided  at  Leith  Hill  Place,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  in  that  year,  having  obtained  per- 

♦ “ Vous  m’avez  engage  dans  ce  travail,”  says  he,  in 
his  dedication. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Birds  formed  by  the  late 
Hugh  Edwin  Strickland,  M.A.  By  Osbert  Salvin, 
F.R.S.,  Strickland  Curator  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. (Cambridge,  University  Pre?s.) 

British  Museum  ( Natural  History),  Cromwell  Road, 
South  Kensington  — Guide  to  the  Index  Museum, : Aves 
(Birds).  (Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.) 

In  the  former  of  these  works  the  author  sets  an  example 
by  which  the  officials  of  other  museums  might  well  profit. 
He  has  formed  a definite  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a righteous 
idea  of  what  the  catalogue  of  a collection  should  be,  and, 
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llowing  for  some  occasional  slips,  lias  effectively  carried 
; out.  Instead  of  encumbering  his  pages  with  a mass  of 
ynonyms  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  similar 
rorks— a mass  that  is  in  great  part  useless  and  often  mis- 
hievous — he  has  contented  himself  with  giving  refer- 
nces  that  are  almost  exclusively  ad  rem;  yet  these  refer- 
nce8  amount,  as  he  states  and  as  we  readily  believe,  to 
bout  12,000.  Moreover,  there  is  no  attempt  to  describe 
he  specimens  or  species,  an  attempt  which  is  utterly 
leside  the  view  of  a catalogue,  where  we  look  to  find  only 
rhat  a museum  contains.  If  others  would  but  follow  in 
he  footsteps  of  the  Strickland  Curator  we  should  have  a 
eries  of  works  of  the  highest  utility,  and  should  not 
lespair  of  one  day  possessing  a catalogue  even  of  the 
British  Museum  collection.  So  technical,  however,  is 
his  catalogue  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
iriticize  it.  The  working  ornithologist  only  is  competent 
;o  estimate  its  merits  and  defects — for  of  the  latter  there 
ire  some  marking  a want  of  care.  The  most  noticeable 
shortcoming  is  the  omission  of  any  information  as  to  the 
svay  in  which  the  collection  came  into  the  possession 
>f  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  Strickland  was  an 
Dxford  man.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  given  by  Mrs.  Strickland  to  Cam- 
bridge may  be  found  in  the  Ordinationes  of  that  Univdr- 
jity;  but,  considering  how  wholly  inaccessible  these 
regulations  are  to  those  who  will  use  the  Catalogue,  the 
story  might  as  well  have  been  repeated  here.  The  best 
mode  of  systematically  arranging  the  class  Aves  has  for 
years  past  been  a matter  of  much  perplexity  to  ornitho- 
logists, for  it  had  become  manifest  that  out  of  the  many 
methods  set  forth  not  one  had  been  founded  on  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  interior  structure  of  birds.  So  long  as 
collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  world  sent  home  merely 
more  or  less  brightly-plumaged  skins  this  could  hardly 
be  avoided  ; but  of  late  ornithologists  have  had  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  the  anatomical  studies 
of  Profs.  Parker,  Huxley,  and  Garrod  (to  name  only 
three  of  our  countrymen)  have  raised  a kind  of  taxonomic 
revolution,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Salvin  has 
gone  on  a plan  which  to  some  extent  harmonizes  with 
these  recent  researches,  and  is  obviously  an  improvement 
on  most  that  have  gone  before,  though  as  obviously  far 
from  being  final.  We  hold  it  to  be  most  unfortunate  that, 
in  organizing  the  “ Index  Museum”  at  South  Kensington, 
Prof.  Owen  has  wholly  disregarded  the  results  of  these 
recent  investigations,  and,  in  the  second  of  the  works  we 
have  named,  has  used  terms  that  for  years  have  been 
discredited  or  abandoned  by  every  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  classification,  such  as  Insessores,  Grallatores, 
Natatores,  and  the  like.  Hay,  more  than  this,  he  applies 
the  word  Clamatores  in  a sense  wholly  different  from 
that  in  which  it  has  before  been  employed.  Consequently 
his  Guide  is  of  a very  misleading  kind,  even  in  regard  to 
“ the  recognition  of  the  various  kinds  ” of  birds  ; while  it 
is  difficult  to  see  who  can  benefit  from  the  selection  of 
examples  illustrating  the  class,  which  appears  to  be,  we 
regret  to  say,  very  ill-judged,  and  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  intended  to  be  served. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Edited  by  Karl  Elze. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co.) 

Anticipating  what  Mr.  Furnivall  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  is  doing  for  the  whole  of  Shak- 
speare,  Herr  Karl  Elze  has  published  what  may  be  called 
an  old-spelling  edition  of  Hamlet.  That  two  separate 
editions  of  Shakspeare  are  necessary  is  contended  by 
Herr  Elze,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded.  For 
the  average  reader  an  edition  conformable  to  the  spelling 
of  to-day  is  expedient.  There  is,  however,  a small  class 
of  students  which  will  be  glad  to  have  the  text  of  Shak- 
speare as  nearly  as  possible  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it.  In 


the  interest  of  this  class  Herr  Elze  has  sought,  so  far  as 
is  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  to  reproduce  Shak- 
speare’s  manuscript  which  he  sold  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain’s players.  A sufficiently  bold  attempt  is  this,  and 
success  in  it  can  only  be  qualified.  By  means  of  a fresh 
collation  of  the  three  authoritative  copies,  the  first  and 
second  quartos  and  the  first  folio,  a start  is  made.  It  is 
seen  that  the  authority  of  the  first  quarto  is  assumed. 
Slight  use  has  been  made  of  the  later  quartos  and  folios, 
which  “cannot  boast  of  readings  derived  from  the  poet’s 
own  manuscripts  or  the  original  prompt-books,  and  are 
therefore  of  no  more  than  an  infinitesimal  value  for  the 
formation  of  the  text.”  Painfully  then,  by  the  selection 
from  the  three  authoritative  editions  of  the  word  which 
most  commends  itself  to  Herr  Elze,  the  new  text  is  built 
up.  The  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is  abandoned.  Not 
the  first  attempt  is  this  to  supply  an  old-spelling  edition  of 
Hamlet.  It  is,  however,  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  a 
sense,  the  most  successful.  That  Shakspeare  had  little 
to  do  with  the  orthography  of  the  early  editions  is  con- 
ceded. Concerning  the  compositors  by  whom  the  texts 
were  set  up  Heir  Elze  does  not  mince  matters.  They 
were,  says  he,  “ a set  of  most  ignorant,  thoughtless,  and 
negligent  persons,  of  whom  even  a subordinate  modern 
printing  office  would  feel  ashamed.”  No  trace  of  a cor- 
rector of  the  press  having  been  employed  is  anywhere 
discernible.  In  Herr  Elze’s  new  edition  the  text  is 
undisturbed  by  any  form  of  note.  In  an  appendix 
appear  a good  many  variations  of  text  with  a few  well- 
selected  explanations.  As  a concession  to  the  student, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  reference,  the  text 
is  broken  up  into  paragraphs  of  about  sixteen  lines, 
which  are  consecutively  numbered.  This  arrange- 
ment commends  itself  strongly  to  Herr  Elze.  The 
new  Hamlet  is  carefully  executed,  and  will  be  received 
by  English  scholars  as  one  more  boon  from  a hand 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  look  for  largesse.  In 
typographical  respects  it  is  singularly  elegant.  We  read 
with  interest  in  Herr  Elze’s  admirable  preface  that  the 
kind  of  work  he  now  attempts  for  Shakspeare  is  already 
found  requisite  in  the  case  of  Schiller. 

The.  Early  History  of  the  Mediterranean  Populations, 
dec.,  in  their  Migrations  and  Settlements.  Illustrated 
from  Autonomous  Coins,  Gems,  Inscriptions,  &c.  By 
Hyde  Clarke.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  is  the  most  diligent  of  workers  and 
the  most  active  of  students.  We  should  not  like  to  risk 
a guess  as  to  the  number  of  books  and  papers  he  has 
written.  This,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say — that  in  all 
the  works  of  his  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  have  read 
many,  there  is  a solid  groundwork  of  thought  and  re- 
search. It  is  not  necessary  to  be  at  one  on  points  of 
history,  mythology,  or  philology  with  Mr.  Clarke  to- 
appreciate  his  contributions.  The  information  he 
gathers  and  tabulates  must  be  useful  even  if  the  theory 
he  contends  for  should  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  The 
opinion — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  certainty — 
that  before  the  advance  of  the  Kelts  and  the  Teutons  all, 
or  nearly  all,  Europe  was  peopled  by  a race  with  Taura- 
nian  affinities  is  now  so  well  known  and  bo  widely 
accepted  that  we  with  difficulty  remember  that  when 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  1871,  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  his  remarkable  paper  on  the  name 
Britannia,  its  contention  seemed  to  many  of  us  very 
much  of  a paradox.  To  affirm  that  we  could  in  any 
way  trace  back  our  history  beyond  the  Keltic  settlement 
seemed  then  a most  hazardous  conjecture.  Now  this 
“new  chapter  in  our  history,”  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
called  it,  has  been  so  well  studied  and  so  widely  received, 
that  it  may  be  considered  to  have  become  the  accepted 
opinion  among  those  best  worthy  of  being  heard  on 
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questions  of  remote  history.  Mr.  Clarke’s  present 
pamphlet  (it  consists  but  of  seventy-nine  pages)  brings 
a vast  amount  of  evidence  to  bear  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  often  very  unjust  to  measure  books  by  their  size. 
These  few  sheets  contain  more  hard  work  than  half  a 
dozen  three-volume  novels  of  tbe  ordinary  sort. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  uses  the  terra  Iberian  to  indicate 
the  pre-Keltic  populations  of  Europe;  but  he  is  careful 
to  indicate  that  it  is  but  a provisional  terra,  and  that  we 
must  “ be  careful  not  to  define  the  Iberian3  as  Basques 
or  as  Lapps,  and  to  confine  the  word  to  the  populations 
of  culture  which  formed  organized  communities,  and 
transmitted  their  institutions  to  tbe  Semites  and  the 
Aryans.”  From  coins  and  gems  Mr.  Clarke  has  dis- 
covered many  evidences  of  this  forgotten  race.  The  names 
of  many — perhaps  most — of  tbe  cities  which  stud  the 
shores  and  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  he  contends  had 
their  origin  in  the  tongue  of  this  forgotten  people.  The 
symbols  which  they  used  were  transmitted  from  race  to 
race.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  coin 
collector  used  by  Greeks,  who  knew  not  their  meaning, 
but  had  oftentimes  elaborated  a new  mythological  tale 
to  explain  them.  The  most  notable  instance  is  that  of 
Byzantium.  The  crescent  and  star  were,  Mr.  Clarke 
informs  us,  introduced  by  the  prehistoric  founders  of 
the  city.  They  became  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  and 
thus  were  handed  on  to  their  Moslem  conquerors.  So 
completely  has  the  crescent  identified  itself  with  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  followers  of  Islam  with  the  western 
city  they  have  made  their  own,  that  one  constantly 
hears  persons  ignorant  of  the  East  using  the  crescent 
as  a pretty  figure  of  speech  by  which  to  symbolize  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

The  Synod  of  Elvira  and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth 

Century.  By  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  Synod  of  Elvira,  though  it  lies  somewhat  off  the 
beaten  track  even  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  was  yet  an 
as-embly  of  the  greatest  importance.  Over  its  delibera- 
tions presided  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  statesmen  the 
Church  has  produced ; in  them  may  be  traced,  though 
in  an  undeveloped  form,  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
future;  and  from  their  results,  as  shown  in  the  code 
dr;iwn  up  by  the  Council,  may  be  gathered  a store  of 
valuable  facts  relating  to  the  moral  life  of  the  period. 
Though  the  Synod  is  appealed  to  both  by  Protestant  and 
by  Catholic  controversialists  according  to  their  tempo- 
rary requirements,  the  place  where  and  the  time  when 
it  was  held  are  subjects  of  considerable  discussion.  After 
a careful  discussion  of  the  principal  authorities,  Mr.  Dale 
decides  that  Elvira  is  the  Christian  name  of  the  Moorish 
town  of  Granada,  and  that  the  date  of  the  Synod  was 
about  306  a.d.  The  present  volume  has  grown  out  of 
tbe  es«ay  with  which  Mr.  Dale  obtained  the  Hulsean  prize 
in  1881,  and  it  is  now  one  of  those  exhaustive  mono- 
graphs which  are  so  rare  in  England  and  so  common  in 
Germany,  with  the  advantage  that  it  deals  with  a sub- 
ject both  of  interest  and  importance. 

Hambies  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

(Chatto  & Windus.) 

31 r.  Rimmer  is  untiring  in  the  zeal  with  which  he 
examines  and  comments  upon  the  beauties  of  our  own 
country.  His  life  must,  one  would  think,  be  a long 
continued  holiday,  only  broken  by  an  occasional  day  or 
two  Ht  the  desk  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  contents 
of  his  note-books  into  order.  He  examines  carefully 
and  describes  well,  but  his  pages  would  be  of  more 
permanent  value  if  he  was  more  careful  in  getting  up 
the  literature  of  his  subject.  No  author,  however 
great  his  natural  capacity,  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  A little 
research  would  have  6hown  that  Beaconsfield  did  not  by 


any  means  certainly  take  its  name  from  a fire  beacon. 
There  is,  at  least,  quite  as  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
its  meaning  the  field  of  the  beech  trees.  “ The  life  of 
the  monastic  orders  was  very  gross,  and  in  some  cases  it 
was  one  scene  of  profligacy.”  We  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  appear  as  partisans  of  a system  so  absolutely 
unsuited  to  our  own  time,  but  justice  should  be  done  all 
round,  and  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  former 
days  must  admit  that,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
case  is  here  much  too  strongly  put.  These  are,  how- 
ever, but  slight  blemishes  in  a most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive book.  Few  men  can  describe  scenery  better 
than  3Ir.  Rimmer,  and  he  has  a quick  eye  for  the 
picturesque  in  architecture.  The  engravings  which 
illustrate  his  pages  are  of  a high  order  of  merit. 


The  latest  issues  of  the  new  series  of  The  Great 
Artists  are  Ghiberti  and  Donatello , with  other  Early 
Italian  Sculptors,  by  Leader  Scott ; and  Romney  and 
Lawrence , with  a preface  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  The 
latter  book  has  a valuable  appendix,  in  the  shape  of  a 
careful  catalogue  of  works  compiled  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Graves,  of  Pall  3Iall,  from  his  well-known  3IS.  collec- 
tions. 

We  have  received  a Catalogue  of  Rare,  Curious,  and 
Valuable  Old  Books,  issued  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Smith, 
of  36,  Soho  Square.  It  forms  a handsome  volume  of 
over  five  hundred  pages,  and  is  excellently  arranged  and 
printed.  Besides  containing  an  unusually  rich  list  of 
works  interesting  to  the  collector  and  student,  it  should 
be  useful  as  a book  of  reference. 


$ottrc$  t0  Correspondents?. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Inquirer.— The  origin  of  the  name  Sublime  Porte  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  ancient  Oriental  custom  of  making 
the  gates  of  cities  and  of  kings’  palaces  places  of  assembly 
in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  Sublime  Porte  (Lofty 
Gate),  or  principal  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  is  the  place 
whence  the  hatti  scheriffs,  or  imperial  edicts,  are  usually 
issued. 

A correspondent  asks  whether  there  is  a pamphlet 
entitled  Things  Seen  and  not  Seen,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a French  author. 

Subscriber  (“  Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear”). 
—See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  iv.  405 ; 3rd  S.  vi.  129 ; viii.  290 ; ; 
4»h  s.  i.  77, 161 ; vii.  56, 173,  244,  332 ; xii.  1 56,  217 ; 5‘h 
S.  x.  106,  134,  417. 

A.  J.  H.  (Haveringemere)  has  not  sent  his  name  and 
address,  in  accordance  with  our  rules. 

R.  R.  (Boston).— We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
note. 

C.  L.  S.  (“Heraldic  Glass”). — A proof  will  be  sent. 

Corrigendum. — P.  74,  col.  1, 1.  10  from  top,  for  “ A.-S.  j) 
steale,”  read  A.-&.  stealc. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  f 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20,  j 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  1 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MEMORABLE  RESIDENTS  AT  ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY,  AND  PENTONVILLE. 

Time  is  so  rapidly  changing  the  aspects  of  these 
localities,  and  alterations  of  the  numbering  of 
houses  are  so  quickly  obliterating  traces  of  the 
old  inhabitants  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us 
all,  that  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  glad  to 
have  their  memories  refreshed  by  the  record  of 
some  recent  personal  investigations,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  service  to  future  biographers. 

Joseph  Shepherd  Munden. — At  a house  in  the 
middle  of  Golden  Terrace,  now  40,  Barnsbury 
Road,  at  the  corner  of  an  opening  leading  to 
Denmark  Grove,  once  resided  Joseph  Shepherd 
Munden,  comedian,  bom  1758,  died  JFeb.  6,  1832, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a poul- 
terer in  Brooke’s  Market,  Leather  Lane,  Holborn. 
If  the  observer  will  look  up  at  the  attic  window, 
he  will  see  some  iron  railings  that  were  fixed  by 
Munden  in  consequence  of  the  following  incident : 
when  Munden  removed  from  Guilford  Street, 
Russell  Square,  to  Golden  Terrace,  he  observed 
on  going  to  bed  one  night  the  reflection  of  a fire 
at  some  distance,  and  called  his  wife’s  attention 
to  it.  He  left  home,  as  usual,  the  following 
morning,  but  on  his  return  to  dinner  he  told  his 


wife  that  the  fire  they  had  seen  the  previous  night 
had  destroyed  the  house  they  had  formerly  occu- 
pied in  Guilford  Street.  Mrs.  Munden  then  told 
her  husband  that  she  could  not  think  of  staying 
in  their  present  house  unless  he  fixed  a fire-escape 
near  the  roof,  which  he  did  accordingly  to  please 
her.  Munden  from  Dec.  2, 1790,  to  1813  delighted 
the  audiences  of  Co  vent  Garden  with  his  inimit- 
able representations  ; from  1813  his  services  wer8 
transferred  to  Drury  Lane.  On  May  31,  1824, 
he  retired  from  the  stage  as  Robert  Bramble  in 
the  Poor  Gentleman.  Mrs.  Esther  Greenwood,  of 
Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  a niece  of 
Joseph  Munden,  founded  in  1840  the  almshouses 
in  Little  Randolph  Street,  near  the  Camden 
Station  of  the  North  London  Railway. 

Thomas  Waghorn. — At  2,  Golden  Terrace,  now 
18,  Barnsbury  Road,  resided  Thomas  Waghorn, 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  projector  of  the  overland 
route  to  India  in  1838,  and  pioneer  of  the  over- 
land mail,  which  he  carried  out  on  Oct.  31,  1845. 
He  died  at  2,  Golden  Terrace,  Jan.  8,  1850,  aged 
fifty  years.  Government  granted  in  1857  a Civil 
List  pension  of  50 1.  a year  to  Mrs.  Waghorn,  the 
mother  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn. 

Joseph  Strutt. — In  Brunswick  Parade,  now- 
called  Barnsbury  Road,  resided  some  years  ago 
Dr.  Joseph  Strutt,  the  grandson  of  Joseph  Strutt, 
the  author  of  the  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities of  England  (1773)  and  the  well-known 
book  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes , with  many 
others.  J oseph  Strutt,  antiquary,  his  grandfather, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  on 
Oct.  27,  1749.  In  1770  he  became  a student  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  successful  in  winning 
the  gold  and  silver  medals  there.  He  died  in 
Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  on  Oct.  16,  1802, 
aged  fifty-three  years,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn  Hill. 

Edward  Spencer. — At  11,  Brunswick  Parade, 
now  called  41,  Barnsbury  Road,  resided  for  many 
years  Edward  Spencer,  solicitor.  He  was  a collector 
of  curious  books  and  prints,  and  author  of  works  on 
topography,  geology,  &c.  He  made  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  balloon  ascents  with  the  late  Charles 
Green,  aeronaut.  His  first  balloon  ascent  was 
from  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  with  Charles 
Green,  May  23,  1836.  He  also  accompanied 
Charles  Green  in  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  when 
Robert  Cocking,  an  artist,  lost  his  life  by  a descent 
in  that  fatal  parachute  experiment  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
July  24,  1837.  Edward  Spencer  died  Feb.  14, 
1849,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

Henry  Coxwell— This  celebrated  aeronaut  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Barnsbury  Road  and  in 
.Cioudesley  Square.  He  practised  in  that,  neigh- 
bourhood as  a dentist.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
Tottenham.  Mr.  Coxwell  was  born  in  1819  at 
Rochester,  Kent. 

N.  Whittock,— At  34,  Richard  Street,  Liver- 
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pool  Road,  Islington,  resided  N.  Whittock,  artist. 
His  “London  and  Westminster  and  Southwark, 
as  it  appeared  a.d.  1 543,”  is  a very  fine  and  in- 
teresting engraving. 

Isaac  D’lsraeli. — 215,  Upper  Street,  Islington, 
formerly  Trinity  Row,  at  that  time  opposite  the  plea- 
sant fields  of  Canonbury,  is  said  in  the  year  1809  to 
have  been  the  private  residence  of  Isaac  D’lsraeli, 
D.C.L.  Oxford,  the  author  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  The  reader  must  not  forget  that 
nearly  all  the  houses  in  Upper  Street,  Islington, 
some  years  ago,  were  private  houses,  the  resi- 
dences chosen  by  merchants  and  City  gentle- 
men of  good  position.  In  St.  Andrew’s  parish 
church,  Holborn,  on  July  31,  1817,  aged  twelve 
years,  was  baptized  Benjamin,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Maria  D’lsraeli,  of  King’s  Road  (see  Memorials 
of  Temple  Bar , Nov.  6,  1869,  by  T.  C.  Noble). 
Isaac  D’lsraeli  was  born  at  Enfield,  1766  ; he 
died  at  Bradenham  House,  Bradenham,  High 
Wycombe,  Jan.  19,  1848,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  his  son,  was  born  Dec.  21, 1805, 
at  6,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

William  Upcott. — William  Upcott,  formerly  of 
the  London  Institution,  resided  at  102  (on  the  site 
of  a house  now  numbered  129)  Upper  Street, 
Islington,  in  a cottage  since  taken  down,  which 
he  called  “Autograph  Cottage,”  opposite  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  William 
Upcott  was  a great  collector  of  autographs,  books, 
prints,  and  other  interesting  works.  He  was 
born  in  Oxfordshire,  1779  ; he  died  Sept.  23, 
1845,  at  102,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

James  Sargant  and  Henry  Sargant  Storer . — In 
Chapel  Street,  Pentonville,  resided  James  S.  and 
Henry  S.  Storer,  the  celebrated  architectural 
draughtsmen  and  engravers  of  antiquarian  and 
topographical  works  concerning  the  abbeys,  cathe- 
drals, and  castles  of  England  and  Wales.  Henry  S. 
Storer  was  born  1796,  and  died  Jan.  8, 1837,  aged 
forty-one  years.  His  father,  James  Sargant 
Storer,  was  born  1771,  and  died  Dec.  23,  1853, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  J.  Greg,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  in  conjunction  with  the  Storers,  pro- 
duced the  well-known  works  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  antiquaries  and  collectors  of 
old  engravings.  The  above  father  and  son  were 
both  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James’s, 
Pentonville  Hill. 

John  Quick.  — John  Quick,  the  celebrated 
comedian,  resided  in  a cottage  in  Hornsey  Row, 
formerly  Well’s  Row.  One  of  the  corner  houses 
at  the  present  time  has  the  date  let  into  the  wall  : 
“ Hornsey  Row,  1769.”  It  is  now  called  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  near  Canonbury  Lane.  The 
walls,  passages,  and  staircases  of  his  house  were 
in  his  lifetime  covered  with  Zoffany’s  paintings  of 
him  in  his  principal  characters  (John  Zoffany,  a 
German  artist,  born  1735,  died  at  Ivew,  1810, 


aged  seventy-five  years).  John  Quick  was  the 
son  of  a Whitechapel  brewer,  and  was  one  of  the' 
last  of  the  “ Garrick  school  ” of  actors.  He  was 
the  original  Tony  Lumpkin,  Bob  Acres,  and 
Isaac  Mendoza  in  the  Duenna,  and  was  a great 
favourite  of  his  Majesty  George  III.  He  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1798,  after  being  thirty-six  years 
principal  comedian  of  the  London  theatres.  He 
amassed  a fortune  of  10,000Z.  Born  in  1748,  he 
died  April  4,  1831,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
affording  another  proof  of  the  longevity  of  some 
of  our  successful  actors  of  the  old  school.  Up- 
to  the  last  period  of  his  life  John  Quick  fre- 
quented a club,  where  he  acted  as  president,  held 
at  the  Old  King’s  Head,  then  an  old-fashioned  road- 
side inn,  opposite  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington.  It  retained  its  ancient  appearance  till 
taken  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for 
a modern  tavern.  John  Quick’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Davenport,  born  1759,  the  famous  actress  of  old 
women,  retired  from  the  stage  May  25,  1830.  She 
died  at  22,  Michael’s  Place,  Brompton,  May  8,. 
1843,  aged  eighty-four  years.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  Sept.  24,  1794,  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre. 

Henry  Taylor. — Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of 
the  Bee-Keeper’s  Annual  and  other  works,  and 
one  of  the  inventors  of  the  “Humane  Bee- 
hive,” resided  for  many  years  at  14,  Belinda 
Terrace,  now  called  81,  Halton  Road,  Canonbury 
Square.  He  was  cousin  to  Harriet  Martineau,. 
the  authoress,  and  also  to  Prof.  Edward  Taylor, 
the  Gresham  lecturer  on  music,  and  Edgar 
Taylor,  who  translated  Kinder  und  Hausw.dhr- 
chen,  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  1823,  illustrated  with 
twelve  etchings  by  George  Cruikshank.  Henry 
Taylor  died  March  2,  1869,  aged  eighty- one  years. 

Francis  Hobler. — Francis  Hobler,  solicitor  to- 
the  Mansion  House,  City,  resided  for  some  years 
at  47,  Canonbury  Square.  He  had  a curious 
collection  of  books,  prints,  coins,  and  autographs 
in  his  library. 

George  Daniel.  — George  Daniel,  author  of 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time  (1841),  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  Canonbury  Square.  He 
was  the  “D — G”  of  Cumberland’s  British  and 
Minor  Theatre,  illustrated  by  Bonner  and  Robert 
Cruikshank,  published  some  years  ago  bv  John. 
Cumberland,  2,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Camden 
New  Town.  George  Daniel  possessed  a very 
curious  collection  of  old  books,  prints,  coins,  and 
early  editions  of  Shakespere’s  plays,  which  was 
sold  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  many  in- 
teresting works.  He  died  March  29,  1864,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  Edward  Spencer. 

(To  le  continued.) 

THE  CHATTERTON  TOMBSTONE. 

The  original  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of 
I St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  to  the  memory  of  the- 
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father,  mother,  sister,  and  others  of  kin  to  the 
poet  Chatterton,  having  fallen  into  decay,  a new 
one,  in  1853,  was  laid  in  place  of  it  by  Messrs. 
“ Sholto  Yere  Hare  and  William  Henry  Edwards, 
churchwardens.”  The  inscriptions  on  this  one  I 
have  recently  collated  with  those  on  the  old  one, 
as  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1851 
(ii.  226).  All  the  ages  and  dates  of  deaths  have 
been  correctly  copied,  but  some  of  the  contrac- 
tions in  the  original — such  as  “ Thos.,”  “ daur.,” 
“ Febry.” — are  expanded  in  the  transcript.  If 
the  spirit  of  Old  Mortality  which  animated  the 
churchwardens  of  Redcliff  for  1853  would  in- 
fluence all  “ wardens,”  the  church-hunter  would 
not  be  so  frequently  told  that  the  memorial  he 
was  in  search  of  was  “ destroyed  ” when  the  church 
was  “ restored.” 

The  statement  on  this  stone  that  Mary  Newton 
(the  poet’s  sister)  was  at  the  time  of  her  death 
“ aged  53  years  ” is  erroneous.  According  to  the 
Chatterton  records  in  Clarke’s  History  of  the  Bible , 
she  was  born  “the  14th  day  of  February,  Anno 
Domini  1748/9”  ( i.e .,  1749  present  computation), 
and,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  family 
tombstone,  she  died  the  “ 23rd  February,  1804.” 
Therefore,  her  true  age — after  deducting  the  eleven 
days  dropped  in  September,  1752,  through  the 
alteration  of  the  calendar — was  fifty-four  years 
and  363  days.  When  Jacob  Bryant,  the  mytho- 
logist,  visited  Mrs.  Chatterton  and  her  daughter 
in  1781,  the  latter  told  him  she  “remembered 
well  the  manner  of  her  brother’s  being  taught  to 

read being  herself  somewhat  more  than  three 

years  older  than  her  brother”  [the  poet,  born 
Nov.  20,  1752]  (Bryant’s  Observations  on  Rowley, 
1781,  p.  521).  This  statement  agrees  with  the 
above-cited  record  of  her  birth,  and  with  the  entry 
of  her  burial  in  the  Redcliff  register,  which  is  as 
follows:  “Burials,  1804.  Mary  Newton,  February 
27.  Aged  55.”  This  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  age  “ 53  ” on  the  gravestone  is  an  error  for 
“55.” 

The  inscription  containing  this  blunder  has 
been  copied  into  Bryce’s  Bristol,  1861  (p.  367) ; 
his  Canynges  Family , 1854  (p.  317);  Gent.  Mag., 
1851  (ii.  226)  ; and.  “N.  & Q.”  (2nd  S.  iv.  352). 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  sympathetic  biography 
of  the  poet — in  which,  as  Carlyle  writes,  he 
“ throws  an  unexpected  illumination  upon  Chat- 
terton ” — has  cited  the  inscription  as  an  evidence, 
and  been  led  into  an  error  as  to  Mary  Chatter- 
ton’s  age  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death,  &c. 
(Dr.  Wilson’s  Chatterton,  1869,  p.  6,  and  note). 

Mrs.  Newton  died  at  Cathay  ( Felix  Farley, 
March  3,  1804),  where,  wrote  Robert  Southey  in 
1800,  “ she  supported  herself  by  teaching  children 
to  read.”  Her  letters,  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft  in 
1778,  and  to  Southey  in  1802,  are  dated  from 
the  same  district  of  Redcliff.  Mrs.  Newton  lived 
to  receive  184Z.  15$.  from  the  profits  of  Southey 


and  Cottle’s  library  edition  of  her  brother’s  works, 
published  in  1803,  in  three  volumes  octavo. 

William  George. 

Bristol. 


WILLS  OF  MARINE  MARSHALLS. 

(Continued from  6th  S.  iv.  184.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  mariner.  Dated  Dec.  1, 
1704/5  (sic).  Mother,  Ann  Marshall,  of  Bedall  (sic),  in 
Yorkshire,  executrix.  Kinsman  William  Gamball.  Admi- 
nistration to  him  as  attorney  of  Anne  Marshall,  now  of 
Bedale  (sic),  in  co.  York,  of  the  goods  of  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, late  “in  Nave  Regia  Le  Asociation  Coelibis  de- 
functi,”  July  31, 1708.  (Barrett,  165.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  belonging  to  the  Queen's  ship 
the  Tryton,  batcheller,  being  sick  of  the  sickness  where- 
of he  shortly  after  died,  to  wit,  within  the  space  of  six 
hours.  Nuncupative.  Dated  on  or  about  Dec.  14,  1707. 
Gives  all  to  John  Pewterer,  “he  paying  to  my  uncle’s 
daughter  and  to  my  mother  15 1.  each.”  Administration 
to  John  Pewterer,  Sept.  27,  1708.  (Barrett,  204.) 

Will  of  Richard  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Cornwall.  Richard  Jones  universal  legatee 
and  executor.  Dated  Jan.  11,  1706.  June  22,  1708, 
Thomas  Davis  deposed  that  testator  died  two  years  since. 
March  23,  1708,  administration  to  Catherine  Jones,  wife 
of  said  Richard  Jones,  during  his  absence  on  the  high 
seas.  (Lane,  63.) 

Will  of  William  Marshall,  belonging  to  her  Majesty’s 
ship  Berwick,  mariner.  Dated  April  29,  1708.  Wife  Mary 
Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  Shadwell,  executrix  and 
universal  legatee.  She  proved  March  29,  1709.  (Lane, 
63.) 

Will  of  David  Marshall,  belonging  to  her  Majesty's 
ship  Dreadnought.  Dated  Dec.  27,  1708.  Gives  all  to 
John  Burnett  and  John  Neilson,  both  of  her  Majesty’s 
said  ship.  Both  proved  June  16,  1709.  (Lane,  149.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  her 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Norfolk.  Dated  May  8,  1706.  Wife 
Mary  Marshall,  of  Spaldwin  [Spalding?],  co.  Lincoln, 
executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved  June  22, 
1709.  (Lane,  150.) 

Will  of  Timothy  Marshall,  belonging  to  her  Majesty’s 
ship  the  Marlborough.  Dated  March  30,  1708.  Wife 
Elizabeth  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved 
Sept.  15, 1709.  (Lane,  225.) 

Will  of  Alexander  Marshall.  Dated  on  board  the  ship 
Society,  July  15,  1709.  James  Flemmin  executor  and 
universal  legatee.  Administration  to  Christian  Taylor, 
widow,  attorney  of  James  Flemmin,  then  on  high  seas, 
of  goods  of  testator,  late  in  her  Majesty’s  ship  Le 
Adventure,  deceased,  Sept.  9, 1709.  (Lane,  225.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  late  on  board  her  Majesty’s 
ship  the  Woolwich,  bachelor.  Dated  June  4,  1709. 
Nuncupative.  Friend  John  Mackgoon  universal  legatee. 
Administration  to  him,  Nov.  7, 1709.  (Lane,  250.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Rochester.  Dated  May  19,  1707.  Stephen 
Hewins  and  Sarah  his  wife.  Proved  Jan.  4,  1709,  by 
Stephen  Hewins.  (Smith,  21.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
Wapping,  co.  Middlesex,  mariner.  Dated  Oct.  29,  1708. 
Friends  John  Slater,  victualler,  and  Ellinor  his  wife. 
Proved  by  John  Slater,  Jan.  11,  1709.  (Smith,  22.) 

Will  of  Peter  Marshall,  mariner,  on  board  the  ship 
Duke.  Jeremiah  Lowe  executor  and  universal  legatee. 
Dated  April  1,  1709.  He  proved  Oct.  26, 1711.  (Young, 
215.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  of  London,  mariner.  Dated 
May  21,  1709.  Brother  Matthew  Marshall,  of  Rotheriff, 
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co.  Surrey,  executor  and  universal  legatee.  He  proved 
Dec.  11, 1711.  (Young,  262.) 

Will  of  George  Marshall,  mariner.  Dated  Oct.  10, 
1706.  Sister  Mary  Deane,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Holborne,  widow,  sole  executrix  and  universal  legatee. 
She  proved  Dec.  22,  1711.  (Young,  262.) 

Will  of  Edward  Marshall,  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Lynn, 
cook.  Dated  March  18,  1709-10.  Charles  Robinson, 
attorney  at  Hull,  executor.  He  proved  Nov.  6,  1712. 
(Barnes,  215.) 

Will  of  Christopher  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  co.  Surrey,  mariner.  Dated 
Nov.  16, 1710.  Wife  Catherine  executrix  and  universal 
legatee.  She  proved  Nov.  21,  1712.  (Barnes,  216.) 

Will  of  George  Marshall,  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell,  in  co. 
Middlesex,  mariner.  Dated  Sept.  14,  1714.  Wife  Eliza- 
beth Marshall  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  June  2,  1715.  (Fagg,  118.) 

Will  of  Samuel  Marshall,  of  London,  mariner,  belong- 
ing to  her  Majesty’s  ship  the  Experiment.  Dated  Feb. 
24,1710.  Cousin,  William  Toone,  citizen  and  weaver  of 
London,  executor  and  universal  legatee.  He  proved 
Feb.  10,  1715.  (Fox,  32.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Shad- 
well,  co.  Middlesex,  mariner.  Dated  Feb.  8,  1699-1700. 
Wife  Sarah  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved 
Dec.  3,  1717.  (Whitfield,  236.) 

Will  of  William  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Shadwell,  mariner.  Dated  June  22,  1708,  Wife  Sibella 
Marshall  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved 
Jan.  26, 1718.  (Browning,  13.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  mariner. 
Dated  Jan.  14,  1717/8.  Friend  Mary  Boyse,  wife  of 
Moses  Boyse,  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved 
August  6,  1719.  (Browning,  149.) 

Will  of  George  Mershall  (sic),  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell, 
co.  Middlesex,  mariner.  Dated  Nov.  11,  1719.  Edward 
Coggin  and  Ann  his  wife  executors  and  universal  legatees. 
Proved  by  Ann,,  wife  cf  Edward  Coggin,  June  18,  1720. 
(Shaller,  140.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  Rother- 
hithe,  co.  Surrey,  mariner.  Dated  April  5,  1719.  Wife 
Rose  Marshall  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  Feb.  3, 1725.  (Plymouth,  28). 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  mariner.  Dated  June  10, 1723. 
Wife  Margery  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  Aug.  23,  1727.  (Farrant,  189.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  mariner,  now  belonging  to 
the  good  ship  Carnarvon.  Dated  July  23,  1727.  Signed 
at  Bencolen  in  the  East  Indies.  Sisters  Mary  Marshall 
and  Elizabeth  Marshall.  Appoints  Mary  sole  executrix. 
Administration  to.  Elizabeth,  because  Mary  renounced, 
1728.  (Brook,  187.) 

Will  of  William  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Nottingham.  Dated  Oct.  19,  1727. 
Wife  Mary  Marshall,  of  Selbey,  co.  York.  Thomas 
Robertson,  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Nottingham, 
sole  executor.  He  proved  Feb.  20,  1728.  (Abbott,  50.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  of  Mile  End,  co.  Midddlesex, 
mariner.  Dated  May  23,  1730.  Wife  Elizabeth.  Friends 
Captain  John  Opie  and  Edward  Oakley  executors. 
Proved  by  John  Opie,  Aug.  18,  1731.  (Isham,  214.) 

Will  of  George  Marshall,  of  Ratcliff',  co.  Middlesex, 
mariner.  Dated  Jan.  15,  1711.  Wife  Mary  Marshall 
executrix  and  universal  legatee.  Witnesses,  Mathew 
Mar-hall,  Mary  Jordan.  Proved  by  relict,  May  21, 1734. 
(Ockham,  116.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Rose.  Date  Feb.  10,  1734/5.  Wife 
Martha  Marshall  universal  legatee  and  executrix.  She 
proved  July  1, 1738,  and  again  Sept.  26,  1738,  the  former 
nrobate  being  void.  (Brodrepp,  179.) 


Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  mariner,  now  belonging  to> 
the  good  ship  Grafton,  East  Indiaman.  Dated  Nov.  10, 
1733.  Brother  and  sister,  David  Marshall  and  Allison 
Marshall.  David  Gare,  cordwainer,  and  Jane  his  wife 
executors.  Proved  by  Jane  Gair,  otherwise  Gare, 
Jan.  27, 1741.  (Trenley,  24.) 

Will  of  Peter  Marshall,  mariner,  being  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Chichester.  Dated  July  7,  1740.  Wife 
Mary  Marshall,  of  Northfleet,  co.  Kent,  executrix  and 
universal  legatee.  She  proved  May  11,  1742.  (Trenley, 

Will  of  Henry  Marshall.  Dated  Aug.  10, 1741.  Con- 
sidering the  perils  of  the  seas,  &c.  Wife  Jane  Marshall 
executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved  March  21,. 
1742.  (Boycott,  83.) 

Will  of  Robert  Marshall,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  the  Boyne,  mariner.  Dated  April  27,  1743.  Father, 
Robert  Marshall,  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  executor. 
He  proved  May  9, 1743.  (Boycott,  169.) 

Will  of  Samuel  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Lyme.  Dated  June  23,  }721.  Wife- 
Sarah  Marshall  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  Sept.  8,  1743.  (Boycott,  289.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Cumberland.  Dated  July  13,  1740. 
Sister  Jenet  (sic)  Marshall,  of  Borsness,  Scotland, 
executrix  and  universal  legatee.  Administration  of  the 
goods  of  John  Marshall,  a bachelor,  deceased,  to  John) 
Drummond,  attorney  for  said  executrix,  Jan.  31, 1743/4. 
(Anstis,  16.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Cen- 
turion, mariner.  Dated  March  22,  1740.  Wife  Violet 
Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  Carridden,  in  Bunhard,  in 
the  shire  of  Lenlifgon  [Bunchard  in  the  shire  of  Linlith- 
gow, in  administration],  executrix.  Administration, 
with  will  annexed,  to  Edward  Jasper,  Esq.,  lawful  attor- 
ney of  Violet  Marshall,  now  residing  in  the  parish  of 
Carriden,  Sept.  26,  1744.  (Anstis,  219.) 

George  W.  Marshall. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A Literary  Discovery. — la  going  through 
my  library  last  winter,  in  a dark  corner  behind 
two  rows  of  books  I spied  a little  brown  tome. 
From  the  title  of  the  first  work,  and  from  its 
being  uncatalogued,  I was  inclined  to  think  it 
had  better  be  destroyed ; but  the  second  work, 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim , saved  it.  I send  you 
a short  account  of  the  six  works  contained  in  this 
precious  little  volume,  which  certainly  may  be 
numbered  inter  libros  rarissimos.  For  the  sub- 
stance of  my  information  I am  much  indebted  te 
my  neighbour,  your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Buckley.  Here  are  the  particulars.  On  the  fly- 
leaf, in  Dr.  Merrick’s  handwriting : 

“ e libris  Jac:  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr:  Oxon 
1738.” 

I may  say,  in  passing,  that  I have  a great  many 
books,  and  also  manuscript  notes  and  sermons,  of 
Dr.  Merrick’s,  of  whose  will  my  grandfather,  Dr.  | 
Loveday,  was,  I believe,  an  executor. 

1.  The  | Picture  | of  | Incest  | Lively  | Portraicted  I 
| in  the  Historie  | of  Cinyrasand  | Myrrha.  | By  | James  [ 
Gresham  | London  | Printed  for  R.  A.  1626. 

It  is  perfect,  having  seventeen  pages,  ending  on 
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b 6.  Lowndes  and  Hazlitt  mention  one  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  only.  My  copy  is  uncut. 

2.  The  | Passionate  | Pilgrime  | or  | Certaine  Amorous 
Sonnets,  | betweene  Venus  and  Adonis,  \ newly  corrected 
and  aug-  | mented.  \ By.  W.  Sbakespere.  | The  third 
edition.  | Whereunto  is  newly  ad-  | ded  two  Love-Epistles, 
the  first  j from  Paris  to  Hellen  and  | Hellen’s  answere 
back  againe  to  Paris.  | Printed  by  W.  Jaggard.  j 1612. 

Of  the  first  edition  only  two  copies  are  known, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Edmonds  in 
a garret  at  Sir  Charles  Isham’s.  The  second 
edition  is  lost.  Of  the  third  there  is  a copy  in 
the  Bodleian  and  this  one.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
of  another  ? 

3.  The  | Mirror  of  Martyrs,  [ or  the  Life  and  death  of  | 
that  thrice  valiant  Capi  j taine,  and  most  godly  Martyr  | 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  I Lord  Cobham.  I Printed  by 
V.  S.  for  Willi  | am  Wood.  1601. 

Of  this  work  there  is  a copy  in  the  Bodleian, 
another  in  the  Pepysian  Library.  One  was  sold 
in  Mr.  Huth’s  sale,  and  one,  wanting  title,  in  Mr. 
Caldecott’s  sale  in  1833.  Are  any  other  copies 

known  ? 

4.  The  | Kings  Pro-  [ phecie:  [ or  J Weeping  Joy.  | Ex- 
pressed in  a Poeme,  to  the  Honor  of  Eng-  | lands  too 
great  Solemnities.  | Jos:  Hall  | London  j Printed  by  T.  C. 
for  Symon  Waterson. 

Hazlitt  mentions  one  copy  only,  ending  on  b 7. 
My  copy  ends  on  c 3,  and  contains  stanzas  53  to 
64,  and  two  pages  of  Latin  verse — “ Ad  Leonem 
Anglo-Scoticum.”  Subject  to  correction,  I believe 
these  are  not  included  in  any  known  edition.  In 
Bright’s  Catalogue,  which  contained  a copy  ending 
on  b 7,  it  is  said  : “ It  has  been  supposed  with  great 
probability  that  it  remained  an  unfinished  and  un- 
published poem.” 

5.  Britain’s  | Ida.  | Written  by  that  Renowned  Poet,  | 
Edmond  Spencer,  j London : ) Printed  for  Thomas 
Walkley,  and  j are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Eagle 
and  | Child  in  Britaines  Bursse.  1628. 

6.  The  [ Scourge  of  | Villanie.  | Three  Bookes  of  Sa- 

tyres.  | Perseus.  | Kec  scompros  metuenlia  carmina,  nec 
thus.  | At  London.  | Printed  by  I.  R,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
John  | Buzbie,  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  I 
the  Crane.  1598.  1 

This  work  is  by  John  Marston,  who  wrote  as  W. 
Kinsayder.  The  book  is  in  beautiful  condition, 
and  is  bound  in  rough  calf. 

John  E.  T.  Loved  at. 

The  Ossulstone.— A letter  in  the  Standard  of 
the  28th  ult.,  signed  “ J.  G.  G.,”  draws  attention  to 
the  recent  disappearance  of  a large  stone  which 
lay  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  Marble  Arch,  believed 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  to  have  been  the 
Ossulstone,  at  which  the  men  of  the  extensive 
Middlesex  Hundred  were  wont  to  assemble  in 
ancient  days.  As  the  writer  of  the  letter  further 
observes,  “Mr.  Black  identifies  it  with  the  ‘ stone 
where  soldiers  are  shot  ’ in  Sir  John  Roque’s  great 
map  of  London  (1741-61),  situate  near  the  north- 
cast  angle  of  Hyde  Park”;  which  stone  was  after- 


wards, as  Mr.  Black  writes,  “ covered  with  an 
accumulation  of  soil,  and  is  now  dug  up  and  lies 
against  the  Marble  Arch.”  It  has  recently  been 
removed  and  “ sent  to  the  yard,”  as  the  writer  of 
the  letter  learned  from  the  gatekeeper.  Let  us  hope 
with  J.  G.  G.  that  it  will  be  rescued  and  replaced. 

Unfortunately,  as  I remember,  Mr.  Black  {Trans. 
London  and  Midd.  Archceol.  Soc.,  iv.  62)  gave  no 
reasons  nor  any  documentary  evidence  to  support 
his  suggestion  that  this  stone  was  really  the  stone  of 
Osulf,  which  for  generations,  both  before  and  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  had  been  the  trysting-place 
of  the  men  of  the  hundred,  which,  as  was  usual,  went 
by  its  name ; or  even  that  this  spot  in  Hyde  Park  was 
known  to  have  been  the  site  of  this  historic  monu- 
ment. Mr.  Black  believed  it  was  a’centurial  stone, 
marking  the  crossing  of  lines  set  out  by  the  Roman 
surveyors,  on  which  their  roads  were  afterwards 
made.  The  site  is  certainly  a very  likely  one 
for  the  hundred  mote,  being  central  and  convenient, 
as  approached  from  the  north,  east,  and  west  by 
these  Roman  roads,  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis  to  this  day.  But  is  there  any  proof 
that  the  Ossulstone  stood  here ; or  where  it  did 
stand1?  A reply  to  this  would  interest  many 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  besides  myself. 

The  very  name  is  popularly  unknown  but  for 
old  county  maps  and  Lord  Tankerville’s  second 
title.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: — “In  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  A rchceological 
Society  (iv.  62)  will  be  found  some  remarks  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  the  learned  antiquary,  on  ‘ The  Ossul- 
stone. ’ This  stone,  formerly  a landmark  of  considerable 
importance,  from  its  giving  name  to  an  extensive  dis- 
trict, is  said  to  have  stood  near  Tyburn  Gate.  Mr. 
Black  identifies  it  with  the  ‘stone  where  soldiers  are 
shot  ’ in  Sir  John  Roque’s  great  map  of  1741-61,  situate 
near  the  north-east  angle  of  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Black 
says  that  ‘ it  was  afterwards  covered  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  soil,  and  is  now  dug  up  and  lies  against  the 
Marble  Arch.’  The  stone  has  continued  to  remain  in 
this  ignoble  position  till  quite  recently.  Only  a few  days 
since  I missed  it,  and  on  inquiry  was  informed  by  the 
gatekeeper  that  ‘it  has  been  sent  to  the  yard,  out  of  the 
way,’  and  he  ‘ knows  nothing  more  about  it.’  Surely 
this  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Monuments  or  one  of  our  archaeo- 
logical societies.  The  rescue  of  this  ancient  stone,  the 
placing  it,  protected  by  a railing,  in  the  park,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  its  former  position,  would  entail  but 
small  trouble  and  cost.  Mr.  Black  presented  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1869  in  behalf  of  this  ‘ The 
Ossulstone.*  Let  us  hope  that  in  its  old  age  it  may  not 
share  the  fate  of  many  another  old  stone,  and  be  broken 
up  and  forgotten.”] 

English  Books  Printed  Abroad. — In  these 
days,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
bibliography,  there  is  one  class  of  books  of  which 
hitherto  scarcely  any  notice  has  been  taken,  but 
which  is  of  vast  interest.  I allude  to  the  old 
Catholic  works  which  were  printed  abroad  in 
such  numbers  between  the  years  1550  and  1750. 
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A catalogue  of  these  books  would  be  very  valuable. 
I myself  have  English  books  of  that  class  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Douay, 
Ghent,  Louvain,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  St.  Omer’s. 
At  Louvain  the  Irish  Franciscans  printed  many 
works  in  Irish  type,  which  they  imported  from 
Ireland.  Lately  in  the  museum  at  Aberystwith 
I saw  an  old  Welsh  Catholic  Prayer  Book, 
“ Allwydd  Neii  Agoraid  Paradwys,  Luyck,  1670.” 
Is  “ Luyck  ” Louvain  or  Liege  ? I have  not 
examined  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  many  of  these  old  books  are  to  be  found  in 
the  libraries  of  Stonyhurst,  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
Farm  Street,  St.  Michael’s  Priory,  Hereford;  and 
I am  informed  the  library  of  Ampleforth  is  very 
rich  in  them.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  libraries 
of  old  Catholic  families  and  the  old  mission 
houses  would  in  all  probability  afford  a good 
field  for  research.  An  almost  complete  list  of 
the  English  books  published  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  given  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  J esus,  by  the 
late  Fr.  Augustin  de  Backer,  S.J.  Unfortunately 
this  second  edition  is  very  rare,  having  been 
limited  to  two  hundred  copies. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

[Luik=Liepre ; Leuven=Louvain.  There  is  now  fceing 
published  at  Paris,  in  2 vols.,  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages 
A non  < fines  et  Pseudonymes  publies  par  des  Religieux 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  depuis  sa  Fondation  jusqu'd 
nos  Jours,  by  Carlo3  Sommervogel,  S.  J.] 

A Singular  Instance  of  Typographical 
Despatch  is  given  in  a necrological  notice  (pub- 
lished in  1854)  of  M.  Marcel,  the  manager  in  chief 
of  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  at  Paris : — 

“ En  1805,  lors  de  la  visite  que  sa  Saintete  Pie  VII. 
fit  a l’Imprimerie  Imperiale,  M.  Marcel,  qui  en  sa 
qualite  de  directeur  requt  le  souverain  pontife,  fit 
imprimer,  en  ea  presence,  VOraison  dominicale  en  cent 
cinquante  langues.  Chacune  des  presses  de  l’Imprimerie 
Imperiale  tirait,  au  fur  et  a mesure,  devant  le  Saint 
Pere,  une  feuille  separee  de  cette  belle  polyglotte,  com- 
posee  dans  les  carucleres  particuliers  a chaque  idiome  ; 
et  Pie  VII.,  en  passant  devant  chaque  imprimeur,  re- 
cevait  des  mains  de  celui-ci  une  bonne  feuille  de  ce  tra- 
vail remarquable,  execute  sous  ses  yeux.  Quand  le  Saint 
Pere  fut  arrive  a la  derniere  presse  le  tirage  du  livre 
etait  termine ; et  en  passant  devant  Patelier  de  reliure, 
le  volume  fut  relie  presque  instantanement,  par  un  pro- 
cede  particulier.  Sa  Saintete  put  done  emporter  ce 
livre,  et  elle  ee  retira  emerveillee  du  prodige  typogra- 
pbique,  dont  elle  venait  d’etre  le  temoin.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

“ Theatrum  Redivivum,  1662,”  “Theatrum 
Triumphans,  1670,”  by  Sir  Richard  Baker. — 
The  second  of  these  posthumous  publications  is — 
with  the  exception  of  a new  title-page — an  issue 
of  the  unsold  copies  of  the  first.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  peculiarities  of  the  type,  in- 
cluding the  forms  of  the  punctuation  marks 
and  the  positions  of  the  signature  letters  and 


figures,  will  establish  this,  even  if  it  be  not  carried 
beyond  leaf  a 2.  These  apparently  different  books 
are,  in  fact,  examples  of  a trick  at  the  time  not 
uncommon.  The  example  is  the  more  noteworthy 
in  that  the  1662  book  bears  on  its  title-page, 
“ Printed  by  T.  R.  for  Francis  Eglesfield, ” while 
the  1670  title-page  purports  that  that  work  was 
“ Printed  by  S.  G.  and  B.  G .”  for  the  same. 

That  this  “ dodge  ” was  then  not  uncommon  is 
shown  by  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet.  I can  only 
quote  four  lines,  but  the  curious  reader  can  turn 
to  the  ed.  1630,  vol.  ii.  p.  112:— 

“ So  Stationers  their  old  cast  Bookes  can  grace. 

And  by  new  Titles  paint  a-fresh  their  face. 

Whereby  for  currant  they  are  past  away, 

As  if  they  had  come  forth  but  yesterday.” 

Br.  Nicholson. 

Hamlet’s  Soliloquy. — In  the  Saturday  Re- 
view for  August  5 the  author  of  a magazine 
article  is  quoted  as  finding  fault  with  Shakspere 
for  making  Hamlet  speak  of 

“ The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,” 

when  he  had  only  recently  seen  a returned  traveller 
himself.  The  author  believes  this  “ slip  has  never 
before  been  observed.”  The  reviewer  sarcastically 
agrees  with  him.  May  I assure  both  gentlemen 
that  the  “slip”  has  been  observed  long  ago,  by 
no  less  a man  than  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  whole 
soliloquy  is  strangely  discussed  in  one  of  his  essays. 

F.  B.  B. 

Penance  Scene  in  a Church.  — Surely  the 
following  unusual  occurrence  may  well  be  recorded 
in  the  world- wide  pages  of-“  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ An  extraordinary  scene  was  witnessed  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  30,  at  All  Saints’  Church,  East  Clevedon, 
when  a man  named  Llewellyn  Hartree  did  public 
penance  for  the  seduction  of  a servant  girl,  who  now 
awaits  her  trial  for  manslaughter.  The  church  was 
crowded,  and  the  vicar  having  delivered  an  address  on 
Church  discipline,  Hartree  confessed  his  sin,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  his  place  in  the  Assize  Court  next  to  the 
unfortunate  girl  upon  her  trial  at  Wells.” 

E. 


muttUi. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (1). — The  ad- 
mission-books of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,1 
are  in  course  of  publication.  Any  one  who  can 
identify  the  following  places  named  in  them,  aDd 
will  communicate  his  discovery  to  Prof.  Mayor, 
Cambridge,  will  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work  : — 

Loesyde,  Westmorl. 

Bombery  (?  Wybunbury),  Cheshire,  site  of  a public 
school. 
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Alsey  (?  Almshoe),  Herts. 

Burgh  (1  Burrow  in  Scotforth),  Lane. 

Malfforth  (?  Melford),  Suff. 

Hailkelck.  Cumb. 

Llanfay,  Pemb. 

Llanivill,  Denb. 

Harlest  (?  Harleston ; yet  there  is  no  mark  of  con- 
traction), Suff. 

Baynton,  Durh. 

Cardale,  Yk. 

Pengwerne,  Denb. 

Warsdell  (?  Wardle),  Lane. 

Gavaring  and  Van shuar t,  Franche  Comte. 

Dalla  Serrae,  Merion. 

Vernol,  Carn.  i 

Benton  (1  Bempton),  Yk.  , 

Massam  (?  Muskham,  ? Misson),  Notts. 

Hulcott  (?  Woolcoat3,  near  Alwinton),  Northumb- 

Pottfarri,  Denb. 

Rowell  (?  Roth  well),  Nortbants. 

Erebv,  or  Ear  by,  Yk. 

Jilan  Elwy,  Merion. 

Middleton  Georgii,  Yk. 

Roppe,  Chesh. 

Zanod,  Line. 

Ussaker,  Cumb. 

Lowe  Family.— In  the  course  of  a paper  on 
the  family  of  Lowe,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Derbyshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History 
Society  (1881),  the  author  cites  (p.  161)  a charter 
bearing  date  September  1,  13  Edward  IV.,  in 
which  certain  persons  are  said  to  have  “ testified 
that  they  were  witnesses  ” to  a grant  of  a messuage 
and  seven  acres  of  land  in  Belper.  Wolley,  in 
his  Collections  (Add.  MS.  6666,  p.  152),  uses  the 
same  form  in  what  seems  to  be  the  same  grant: — 

“William  Coton  of  Derby,  in  the  co.  of  Derby,  Perus 
{sic)  Lallowe,  of  the  Northwyche,  in  the  countie  of 
"Chestre,  John  Halyn  preste  of  Witton,  in  the  countie 
of  Chestre,  Thomas  of  ye  Lowe  of  the  same  parishe, 
William  of  the  Lowe  of  the  same  parishe  and  Laurence 
Lallowe  of  the  same  parisshe  testified  that  they  were 
witnesses  to  a grant  made  by  Thomas  Whytington  of 
Belper  6c  Margery  his  wife  to  John  Whytington  their 
eldest  son  of  a mess’e  & 7 acres  of  land  in  Belper  af’s’d. 
Dat.  1 Sept.  13  Ed.  4.” 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  paper  has  : — 

“William  Coton,  of  the  town  of  Derby,  Peter  del 
Lowe,  of  Northwyche,  John  Halyn,  ‘preste  ’ of  Wytton, 
Thomas  del  Lowe,  William  del  Lowe,  and  Laurence  del 
Lowe,  all  of  the  same  place,  testified  that  they  were 
witnesses  to  a certain  charter  whereby  Thomas  Whyt- 
ington, of  Belper,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  and  Margery, 
his  wife,  granted  a messuage  and  seven  acres  of  land  in 
that  place  to  John  Whytington,  their  eldest  son.” 

Are  both  writers  quoting  the  same  document  ? 
What  is  meant  by  “ testified  that  they  were  wit- 
nesses”? John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Lindsay  Family. — The  late  Earl  of  Crawford, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  (second  edition,  1858), 
gives  the  name  in  each  of  the  thirty-one  genera- 
tions from  Ivar  to  James,  twenty-fourth  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  seventh  Earl  of  Balcarres,  his  lord- 
ship’s father,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of 
Ivar’s  great-grandson.  The  earlier  portion  of  the 


genealogy  is  as  follows  : Ivar,  Jarl  of  the  Up- 
landers  of  Norway,  father  of  Ey stein  Glumra, 
father  of  Rognvald,  Jarl  of  More,  fl.  a.d.  863 
(ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy),  and  of 
Malahulc,  father  of  a son , father  of  Hugo,  Sire  de 
Cavalcamp,  father  of  Randolph,  Sire  de  Toeny 
(fl.  a.d.  1018),  “ Malahulc’s  great-grandson”  (vol.  i. 
p.  4).  Although  Lord  Lindsay  knew  the  name  of 
the  missing  link  (Appendix,  original  line,  proofs, 
No.  2),  it  is  not  given  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays. 
I should,  therefore,  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  would  kindly  give  it — the 
name  of  the  father  of  Hugo,  Sire  de  Cavalcamp. 

c.  c.  w. 

Epitaph  on  an  Actor.— On  the  walls  of  the 
old  parish  church  at  Melton  Mowbray  is  a slab 
with  the  inscription : — 

“ Alexander  Black, 

Comedian, 

Died  Aug.  4th,  1799, 

In  his  46th  year.” 

Can  Mr.  Solly  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
some  information  about  Mr.  Black  ? F.  G. 

Mrs.  Frances  Williams  or  Maddocke. — 
In  the  records  of  the  marriage  licence  act  books 
in  the  Bishop’s  Registry,  Chester,  appears  the 
following  : “ June  14,  1671.  To  the  ministers  of 
Christleton,  and  St.  John’s,  Chester,  to  marry 
JohD  Maddocke  of  the  City  of  Chester,  Alderman, 
and  Frances  Williams  of  Hamptonswood,  widow. 
Thomas  Kinaston  was  sworn.”  The  parish  registers 
of  St.  John’s,  Chester,  give,  “ September.  Mrs. 
Frances  Maddocke  was  buryed  the  2nd,  1686.” 
In  the  Chester  registry  is  the  will  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Maddocke,  proved  Sept.  23,  1686.  The  will  is 
dated  Oct.  23,  1684,  with  a codicil  dated  June  11, 
1686.  In  this  document  the  testatrix  mentions 
the  following  relations  : — 

“My  cozen  Pusey  Brooke,  my  cosen  Ann  Brooke,  my 
cosen  Pusey  Brooke’s  wife,  my  niece  Jaques,  my  niece 
Dorothy  Fairfax,  my  cosen  Christian  Starkey,  my  cosen 
Henry  Brooke  and  his  wife,  my  cosen  Goulborne,  my 
cozen  Bruen,  my  niece  Christian  Starkey,  my  little  niece 
Nancy  Jaques,  my  cosen  Massey,  my  nephew  Philip 
Starkey,  my  nephew  Mr.  Thomas  Starkey,  niece  Chris- 
tian Starkey,  my  cosen  Elcocke,  cosen  Mary  Bouroughs, 
my  cosen  Dorothy  Legh,  cozen  Oldfield,  cosen  Phillis 
Starkey,  cosen  Thomas  Starkey’s  wife,  cosen  Thomas 
Gambell,  cosen  Moulston.” 

Besides  mentioning  several  of  her  husband  John 
Maddocke’s  children  and  grandchildren,  she  also 
mentions  “Charles  Mathews,  my  husband  Wil- 
liams’ nephew,  and  his  mother,  my  cozen  Ann 
Mathews,”  Mr.  Thomas  Kinaston  of  Pendley,  Lord 
Bridgwater,  and  Lady  Brackley,  to  all  of  whom 
she  leaves  legacies.  She  specially  mentions  “ the 
great  gilt  book  which  my  Lord  Chandos  gave  me,” 
and  u the  greate  Bible  which  was  cutt  and  slashed 
by  souldiers  which  was  my  husband  Williams’ 
Bible.”  She  makes  Pusey  Brooke  sole  executor 
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and  residuary  legatee.  The  will  is  witnessed  by 
Anne  Brooke,  Phebe  Gleave,  and  Ann  Moulston, 
and  is  sealed  with  a seal  bearing  the  Starkey 
crest,  a stork’s  head  erased,  holding  in  the  beak  a 
serpent.  Amongst  the  specific  legacies  are  a seal 
bearing  the  Starkey  arms,  and  a ring  bearing  the 
Starkey  crest.  It  seems  evident  that  this  lady 
either  was  a Starkey,  or  that  she  was  at  least 
three  times  married,  and  that  previous  to  her 
marriage  with  a Williams  she  had  married  a Starkey. 
Most  of  the  Starkey  and  Brooke  relations  men- 
tioned in  the  will  appear  in  the  pedigrees  of 
Brooke  of  Norton  and  Starkey  of  Stretton,  as 
given  in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire ; and  the  two  families 
intermarried  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Elcockes  and  Massys  were  also  related  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Starkeys.  I fail,  however,  to 
identify  Mrs.  Frances  Williams,  afterwards  Mad- 
docke,  with  any  one  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
pedigrees,  and  should  be  very  grateful  to  any  one 
who  could  assist  me  to  do  so. 

John  Hamerton  Crump. 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

Johannes  and  Christophorus  Bismarck, 
a.d.  1614. — What  connexion,  if  any,  exists  be- 
tween the  present  illustrious  possessor  of  this 
name  and  the  two  Bismarcks  whose  names  are 
given  above  ? One  of  them,  Johannes  Bismarck, 

“ Ecclesiaste  Minoris  Amenslebii  in  Archepisco- 
patu  Magdeb.,”  is  the  author  of  a work  entitled 
“ Vita  et  Res  Gestse  Praecipuorum  Theologorum 
Quorum  ministerio  Deus,  postrema  hac  Mundi 
senescentis  aetate,  Doctrinam  Ecclesiae,  corruptelis 
et  erroribus  Pontificiis  obliteratam,  et  pene 

oppressam,  repurgavit  et  restituit Liber 

Primus,  Continens  vitam  et  res  gestas  Theol. 
Viteberg.”  The  second  Bismarck,  “ Christoph er,” 
is  the  printer  of  the  work,  published  “ Halae 
Saxonum.  Typis  excripsit  Christophorus  Bis- 
marcus,  anno  1614.”  The  work  itself,  a quarto 
volume,  is  bound  in  its  original  wooden  boards 
with  handsome  vellum  impressed  cover. 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I. 

A Spanish  “ Gulliver.”— The  following'extract 
describes  a curiosity  of  literature  : — 

“ I found,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  library  of  the  Cura 
de  Zipaquiri,  a Spanish  edition  of  Gulliver's  Travels. 
An  ‘ Aviso  al  Lector  ’ is  prefixed,  in  which  the  Catholic 
reader  is  reminded  that  the  work  was  written  by  a 
heretic  dean,  which,  the  editor  gravely  observes,  accounts 
for  the  many  glaring  and  wilful  deviations  from  truth 
to  be  found  in  these  travels.  He  also  apologizes  for 
having  substituted  another  name  for  that  given  by  Swift 
to  the  flying  island  ; that  in  the  original  English  being, 
as  he  justly  observes,  highly  indelicate,  and  unfit  for 
Spanish  readers.  Qu.  Did  Swift  know  the  meaning  of 
Laputa  ? ” — Campaigns  and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

Can  this  be  identified  ? 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 


A Tale  : “ The  Fourth  Waits.” — In  what 
magazine  did  a tale  with  the  above  title  appear 
three  or  four  years  ago  ? I thought  it  was  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  but  a search  through  the  back 
numbers  has  failed  to  find  it.  The  story  turns 
on  the  fatal  results  to  a party  of  artists  consequent 
upon  a black  spaniel  (a  sort  of  dog  fiend)  taking 
up  his  abode  with  them.  W.  II.  P. 

Pope  Alexander  VII. — In  John  Inglesant r 
by  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  ii.  213,  it  is  stated  that  the 
conclave  which  in  1655  elected  Fabio  Chigi  as 
Alexander  VII.  assembled  in  the  Vatican.  Is 
this  statement  correct,  and,  if  so,  when  did  the 
conclaves  cease  to  meet  there  1 A room  was 
always  shown  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  where  the 
popes  previous  to  Leo  XIII.  were  elected. 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Nicols,  Vicar  of  North- 
borne,  Kent. — In  the  oldest  register  of  the  above 
parish,  nearly  at  the  end,  is  the  following  entry : — 

<f  Inscription  on  a stone  at  the  foot  of  Communion 
Rails  in  the  Chancel  (May,  1811)  nearly  illegible : — 

* Here  lieth  the  Bodie  of  Anne 
the  Daughter  of  Edward  & Margaret 
Nickols,  Vicar  of  this  place. 

Bap  : Aug1  24^,  1632. 

Bur  : June  26th,  1634. 

Unto  the  world  a pilgrim  came  of  late  : 

Shee  vew’d  that  country  strange  without  a mate : 

A play  was  acted  there  by  her  alone ; 

Shee  saw,  disliked,  and  returned  home.’  ” 

This  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  Pennington,  then 
vicar  ; now  there  is  po  trace  of  even  the  stone,  as 
the  chancel  has  been  restored.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  who  this  Mr.  Nicols  was  (for  so- 
he  spells  his  own  name).  He  was  both  vicar  of 
Northborne  and  Sholden,  and  signs  first  in  1622. 
About  ten  years  later  he  carried  away,  “ ut  dicitur, 
when  he  was  sequestrated,”  the  Sholden  registers, 
which  were  not  restored  till  1662.  Gan  he  have 
been  a member  of  the  ancient  family  (now  extinct) 
of  Nieolls  of  Faxton,  co.  Northampton  ? 

Isham. 

Family  of  Striblehill. — Will  any  of  your 
readers  furnish  me  with  the  arms  of  this  family, 
resident  in  Oxfordshire  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  ? No  arms  appear  to  be  entered 
at  the  Heralds’  College  ; but  certain  members  bore 
arms,  once  represented  on  an  old  house  at  Thame, 
but  now  obliterated,  and  also  on  church  and  family 
plate.  One  of  the  co-heiresses  of  John  Striblehill 
of  Thame  married  into  the  Oxfordshire  family  of 
Knollys.  Frederick  George  Lee. 

All  Saints’,  Lambeth. 

The  First  Translation  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  French.  — Will  any  one 
who  happens  to  have  a copy  of  the  above  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  is  a translation  of  the  1549  or  of  the 
1552  book  ? I have  a large-paper  quarto  copy  of 
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King  James’s  book  of  1604  in  French,  incorrectly 
called  “ La  Litvrgie  Angloise,”  but  have  never  met 
•with  the  first  issue.  J.  R.  Lore. 

Huddersfield. 

Antique  Games. — What  was  the  game  of  royal 
oak  ? It  is  mentioned  in  Locke  On  Education 
(1692),  § 150:— 

“What  if  an  Ivory-Ball  were  made  like  that  of  the 
Royal-oak  Lottery,  with  thirty-two  Sides,  or  one  rather 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  Sides ” 

§ 153.  “With  this  Die  also  you  might  have  a Play 
just  like  the  Royal  Oak ” 

Where  is  a description  of  obess  to  be  found  ? In 
the  Discourse  of  Prince  Henry,  1641  (in  Harl. 
Misc.,  1793),  p.  261,  it  is  spoken  of  with  billiards 
and  cards.  I may  note  that  in  Wright’s  Provincial 
Dictionary  it  is  mentioned  that  the  club  on  cards 
is  called  an  oak  (1857,  vol.  ii.  p.  708)  in  the  West 
of  England.  Is  it  so  called  anywhere  else,  and 
was  not  the  name  given  rather  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  the  tree  itself,  and  not  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaf?  On  cutting  across  the 
bracken  stems,  a perfect  figure  of  a tiny  oak  tree 
will  be  found  much  resembling  a club. 

Margaret  Haig. 

Blairhill,  Stirling. 

Medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell. — Bronze,  with 
rim,  letters,  and  raised  parts  heavily  gilt  ; same 
size  as  half-a-crown,  but  thicker  rim,  which  is  plain. 
Obv.,  head  of  Oliver,  Roman  style,  crowned  with 
laurel  wreath ; underneath,  “I.Dassier,F.,”  no  date ; 
inscription  round,  “ Olivarius  Cromwell.”  Rev.,  a 
large  tomb,  surmounted  with  a helmet  and  coat-of- 
arms  of  six  fields,  chevrons,  and  animals.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tomb,  on  left,  two  cupids  with  wings,  one 
standing  up  pointing  to  inscription  on  tomb,  viz., 
“Anglise  Sco.  et  Hib.  Protector”;  the  other  reclin- 
ing on  a skull,  with  looking-glass  in  the  hand. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  on  right,  long-haired  figure, 
without  wings,  standing  up,  holding  three  apples  in 
left  hand  and  club  in  right  ; another  figure  reclin- 
ing, with  fasces  in  right  hand  and  wreath  in  left, 
also  without  wings.  Inscription  underneath  the 
tomb,  “ Nat.  3rd  April,  1603,  Mort.  3rd  Sep*.  1658.” 
At  what  date  and  for  what  purpose  was  this  medal 
struck  ? A.  Hutchinson,  Col.  R.A. 

Tenby,  South  Wales. 

A German  Epigram.— In  Good  Words  for 
April,  at  p.  263,  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

“ A great  German  defined  the  difference  between 
Socialism  and  Christianity  in  a very  clever  epigram. 
Socialism  says,  ‘ What  is  thine  is  mine  ’ ; Christianity 
says,  ‘ What  is  mine  is  thine  ’ ; the  difference  is  infinite.” 

Who  is  the  “great  German”  alluded  to,  and 
where  is  the  epigram  to  be  found  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Brass  of  Lady  Camoys,  Trotton, 
Sussex. — What  shields  of  arms  were  originally 


on  the  above  brass  ? In  what  work  can  any  in- 
formation  be  obtained  ? Hoppetty. 

Wright  of  London,  and  Hartswood,  Surrey. 
— Gu.,  afess  vair4  az.  and  erm.;  crest,  camel’s  head 
pouped,  bridled  or.  I should  be  very  grateful  for 
the  motto  given  with  this  crest  in,  I believe,  The 
Book  of  Family  Crests,  a work  now  out  of  print, 
and  not  in  the  possession  of  any  friend  to  whom  I 
can  apply.  D.  C. 

Pronunciation  of  “Tea,”  &c.  — In  Gay’s 
Trivia,  bk.  ii.  1.  249,  “ prey.”  and  “ sea,”  and  1.  297, 
“ pay  ” and  “ tea,”  are  given  as  rhymes.  Were 
“sea”  and  “tea”  ever  pronounced  in  this  way 
generally?  G.  H.  T. 

Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1618. — He  was  Vicar  of  Terling, 
Essex,  from  1624  to  1631.  I want  his  birthplace 
and  father’s  name  ; also  the  maiden  name  of  his 
wife,  names  of  ancestors,  &c.  He  was  probably 
born  about  1596-1599.  He  married  before  1625, 
and  went  to  America  in  1632,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1641 ; he  became  minister  at  Gateshead 
in  1649,  and  died,  probably  in  London,  in  i660. 
Any  information  can  be  sent  to  me  direct. 

C.  R.  Weld,  B.D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Charles  Emile  de  Valmont. — On 
his  first  appearance  in  Stockport  with  his  wife, 
he  opened  a school,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  and  well  - educated  lady ; 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Stockport  Borough  Cemetery.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  officer  in  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  army 
in  the  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812;  he  pos- 
sessed when  in  Stockport  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  wife  died  in  1851  and 
is  buried  here.  Without  going  into  further  de- 
tail, who  was  De  Valmont  ? J.  Owen. 

Stockport. 

A Portrait  Query. — Can  any  one  help  me 
to  identify  a half-length,  life-size  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  in  the  walking  dress  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century?  She  seems  from  her  very 
piquant  style  to  be  some  popular  favourite.  She 
is  not  pretty,  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  but  a healthy, 
cheerful  brunette,  with  magnificent  brown  eyes. 
She  wears  a black  velvet  hood  tied  over  her  cap, 
displaying  a tiny  feather  and  aigrette  ; her 
shoulders  are  covered  by  a winter  cloak,  and  she 
carries  a grey  fur  muff.  She  is  giving  a cheerful 
glance  and  a bow  to  some  passing  acquaintance. 
There  is  no  name  on  the  picture,  which  is  a first- 
rate  work  of  art,  and  attracts  the  notice  of  every 
visitor.  It  was  a great  favourite  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Scotus. 
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Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
u There  were  three  monarcha  fierce  and  strong, 
Three  despots  old  and  hoar ; 

They  made  a league  to  seize  thejworld 
And  rule  it  ever  more,”  &c.  W.  B. 


aeplfetf. 

PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS. 

(6th  S.  y.  141,  211,  233,  248,  273,  291,  310,  329, 
409,  435,  449,  492  ; vi.  69,  91.) 

In  my  note  (ante,  p.  69)  there  is  an  obvious 
slip  in  referring  to  the  fee  rule  under  sec.  35, 
one  shilling  for  the  first  and  sixpence  for  each 
additional  year,  as  in  force  at  the  general 
registry.  One  shilling  is  there  of  course  paid 
under  sec.  36  for  a “ particular  search  ” ( i . e.,  for 
any  definite  entry),  and  the  same  at  the  super- 
intendent’s under  sec.  37.  Sec.  35  applies  to 
other  registers  (where  indexes  are  not  provided 
under  the  Act),  but,  as  I still  think,  only  to 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  I am  aware — 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman— that  at  the  opening  of 
the  argument  in  Steele  v.  Williams  a question 
arose  as  to  the  statute  in  force,  and  whether  the 
fee  might  not  have  been  a customary  one,  and 
that  “ the  Court  said  the  case  turned  on  the 
6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  86,  sec.  35  ”;  but  this,  I think, 
does  not  justify  Burn’s  remark  that  the  Court 
<£  decided  that  the  fees  in  question  were  re- 
gelated ” by  that  Act.  The  defendant  Williams 
had  evidently  charged  and  been  paid  as  under 
the  statute,  or,  at  all  events,  without  any  custom 
being  suggested,  and  a verdict  at  the  trial  had 
been  entered  for  him  accordingly.  As  both 
parties  agreed  that  they  were  at  issue  only  on  a 
point  of  law,  it  was  arranged  it  should  be  sub- 
sequently argued  on  a rule  to  enter  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  in  default  of  the  defendant  showing 
good  cause  to  the  contrary.  The  jury  were  not 
consulted,  and  of  course  no  question  of  fact  was 
raised.  These  peculiar  circumstances  seem  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  judges,  on  hearing  the 
argument,  declining  to  go  into  any  question  of 
custom,  a matter  of  fact  as  to  which  no  evidence 
had  been  or  could  then  be  adduced.  That  this 
ruling  cannot  be  regarded  as  a judicial  decision, 
i.e.,  as  applying  to  cases  other  than  that  in  ques- 
tion, seems  pretty  clear,  from  the  Jurist  reporter 
mentioning  it  only  parenthetically  and  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  not  referring  to  it  in  his  head- 
note.  Neither  the  Exchequer  nor  the  Law  Journal 
Reports*  say  anything  about  it  at  all. 

I should  think  no  incumbent  would  venture  to 


* Nor  does  the  Laic  Times  (vol.xxi.p.  106b  according 
to  which  the  defendant  argued,  “ It  is  admitted  by  the 
other  side  that  the  fee  payable  is  a customary  one  and 
not  affected  by  the  late  statute  ” ; but  Baron  Martin  said, 
Ab  he  (defendant)  acts  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
he  must  follow  that  Act.” 


charge  more  than  the  statutory  fee  in  any  case,, 
and  Steele  v.  Williams  would,  of  course,  be  in 
point  if  certificate  fees  were  again  demanded  for 
extracts;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  important  point,, 
which  I do  not  think  the  case  bears  on,  is  whether, 
in  most  cases  in  which  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are 
interested,  the  fee  for  searches  is  that  under  the 
35th  sec.  or  anything  like  as  much.  Frequently 
it  would  amount  to  paying  the  incumbent  for  the 
time  of  a “ sextoness  ” at  the  rate  of  about  six- 
pence per  minute. 

Since  my  last  note  I have  referred  to  the  first 
edition  of  Burn’s  Eegistrum  Ecclesice  Parochialis 
(1829);  and  those  who  still  hold  the  view  that 
baptisms  and  burials  are  not  affected  by  the 
Births,  &c.,  Registration  Act  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  particulars  from  ch.  xii.  At 
St.  M.,  in  Kent,  for  allowing  six  extracts  un- 
certified, occupying  a quarter  of  an  hour,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  was  paid  ; at  the  adjoining 
church,  for  a long  search,  two  shillings.  At  some 
churches  three  shillings  and  sixpence  was  charged 
for  marriage  certificates,  which  to  the  author 
appears  heavy.  At  St.  Edward’s,  Cambridge,  the- 
parochial  authorities  (presumably  at  a distant 
date)  sanctioned  a minister’s  fee  of  fourpence  for 
searching;  at  St.  Benedict’s,  fourpence  for  the 
minister  and  twopence  for  the  clerk ; at  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  sixpence  per  year,  which  the  author 
rightly  considers  objectionable;  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  one  shilling  for  the  first  year,  and  four- 
pence  for  each  subsequent  year.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  suggests  a general  table  of  fees,  on  a- 
scale  of  sixpence  per  half-hour. 

I can  make  little  or  nothing  of  the  verdict  in 
Steele  v.  Williams.  The  great  point  was  as  to  ex- 
tracts being  charged  as  certificates,  and  the  parties 
seem  to  have  had  no  clear  notions  about  search 
fees.  The  Law  Journal  says  the  defendant  verbally 
stated  his  charges  as  one  shilling  for  each  search, 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  extract, 
treating  it  as  a certificate.  The  Jurist  adds  that 
the  verdict  (for  return  of  the  whole  amount  paid) 
was  reduced  by  consent  to  the  amount  charged  for 
certificates.  Twenty-five  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence would  be  3 1.  2s.  6 d.,  whereas  the  actual  sum 
(mentioned  in  the  Exch.  Report),  which  was  calcu-  j 
lated,  no  doubt,  as  suggested  in  my  note  (ante,  \ 
p.  69),  was  3 1.  14s.  6 d. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that,  whatever.  ! 
may  have  been  the  fee  for  certificates — a point  in 
which  the  genealogist  is  but  little  concerned — 
there  was  no  regular  fee  for  mere  searches  and,  j: 
extracts.  A reasonable  payment  for  the  actual  j 
services  of  the  parish  clerk  or  sexton  was,  it  j 
seems,  all  that  could  be  demanded  as  a generaL  j 
rule ; and  I trust  till  the  law  on  the  point  is  dis-  I! 
tinctly  laid  down  no  other  charge  will  be  smb-  j 
mitted  to.  _ I 

I have  throughout  assumed  there  is  an  actual 
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right  to  inspect  the  registers.  Mr.  Smith  says  it 
is  confined  to  parishioners,  but  as  to  this,  without 
explanation,  I am  somewhat  sceptical.  In  an 
anonymous  case,  however,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
in  1733  (2  Barnard.  269),  the  Court  said,  “You 
have  a right  to  inspect  the  public  books  of  the 
parish,  but  cannot  oblige  the  rector  or  curate  to 
make  you  out  either  copies  of  those  books  or  a 
certificate  ” ; and  they  said  they  would  refuse  an 
information  to  make  the  rector  even  allow  inspec- 
tion in  the  absence  of  an  affidavit  that  copies 
were  required  as  evidence  in  a cause  depending. 

. Chas.  Fredc.  Hardy. 

Staple  Inn. 

Would  you  kindly  permit  me,  as  a lawyer,  to 
explain  to  your  readers  the  inapplicability  of  the 
case  of  Steele  v.  Williams,  in  vol.  xvii.  Jurist , to 
the  case  of  fees  for  searching  parish  registers  of 
baptism  and  burial.  To  a person  not  a lawyer 
that  case  may  seem  conclusive,  but  it  should  not 
do  so  to  one  who  is.  That  case  decided  two 
points : first,  that  a searcher  in  the  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  may  make  extracts 
without  paying  as  for  certified  copies;  secondly, 
that  the  fee  was  in  that  case  paid  involuntarily, 
because  the  searcher  was  told  he  should  not  search 
unless  he  paid  the  fee  demanded.  No  lawyer 
should,  I think,  regard  that  case  as  proof  of  any- 
thing else.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  counsel 
raised  a question  whether  the  fee  might  not  be  a 
customary  one,  and  the  Court  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  that  case  depended  on  the  Act  of  6 & 7 
Will.  IV. ; but  why  did  it  do  so  ? Was  it  not 
because  the  plaintiff  sued  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived under  that  Act?  But  for  the  Act  being 
assumed  to  apply,  the  action  could  not  have  been 
brought  as  it  was  ; and  Mr.  Chapman  goes  rather 
far  in  supposing  that  the  assumptions  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant  are  law. 

One  can  hardly  suppose  our  legislators  were  so 
foolish  as  to  misapply  the  words  birth  and  death 
so  far  as  to  make  birth  stand  for  baptism  and 
death  for  burial ; neither  does  it  seem  very  wise  to 
introduce  a section  reserving  customary  fees  in 
cases  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and 
then  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  such  section 
those  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  to  apply. 

I venture  to  think  Baron  Martin  would  be 
somewhat  surprised  were  he  told  that  he  had 
decided  that  the  word  birth  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment meant  baptism.  Arthur  M.  Smith. 

Is  there  any  list  of  the  parish  transcripts  for 
each  bishop’s  register  ? Hyde  Clarke. 


New-fangled  Expressions  (6th  S.  v.  365, 
392). — Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley  has  a list  of  newly 
introduced  words.  It  is  a short  one  compared  with 
another  which  appeared  a few  years  since  in  the 
Times  from  an  American  source.  An  extract  is 


given,  but  unpaged,  from  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae’s 
Columbia  and  Canada , in  which  it  is  stated  that — 

“ One  American  journal  ia  distinguished  among  its 
contemporaries  for  striving  to  preserve  the  use  of  idio- 
matic and  irreproachable  English.  This  is  the  New 
York  Evening  Post , over  which  Mr.  Bryant,  one  of  the 
most  notable  among  modern  poets,  exercised  editorial 
authority  for  many  years.  He  endeavoured  to  train  his 
contributors  to  write  well,  and  his  example  has  been 
as  salutary  as  his  precept.  I have  obtained  a copy  of 
the  list  of  the  words  which  he  forbids  his  contributors 
to  employ ; as  I think  it  more  instructive  than  a chapter 
of  dissertation,  I reprint  it  in  full.” 

Then  follows  a list  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words.  But  there  are  only  two  instances  in  which 
it  coincides  with  Mr.  Shirley,  and  even  one  of  these 
is  not  clear.  The  two  are  “ employe  ” (sic)  and 
“ standpoint.”  It  contains,  among  others,  “ ban- 
quet ” for  dinner  or  supper ; “ call  attention  ” for 
direct  attention  ; “ endorse  ” for  approve  ; “ in 
our  midst  “ interment  “ John  Bull  ” for  Great 
Britain;  “poetess”;  “reliable”  for  trustworthy; 
“quite”  prefixed  to  good,  large,  &c.;  “take 
action  ” for  act  or  do  ; “ telegrams  ” for  despatches  ; 
“ transpire  ” for  to  occur  ; “would  seem”  for  seems. 
Mr.  Shirley  notices  “ thanks  ” for  thank  you* 
How  does  he  explain  “ thank  you  ” ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley  for 
beginning  a list  of  novel  phrases  and  expressions. 
I trust  that  he  will  forgive  a New  York  Yankee 
for  protesting  against  his  assertion  that  “ to  wire  ” 
(meaning  to  telegraph)  is  a “ vulgar  Americanism.” 
Vulgar  it  is  assuredly,  but  American  it  is  not.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  emphatically  a Britticism,  heard 
here  only  from  the  mouths  of  English  visitors  or 
residents,  or  of  such  Americans  as  may  have 
caught  it  by  contagion  from  the  English  traveller. 
American  slang  and  Americanisms  in  general  are 
sometimes  vulgar,  though  rarely  ; and  they  are 
nearly  always  terse,  graphic,  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  poetic.  Some,  as  an  American  poet  has 
it,  are 

Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach,” 
but  more,  far  more,  are 

“ Sabre  cuts  of  Saxon  speech.” 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York. 

It  is  not  only  the  introduction  of  vulgarisms 
into  the  language  that  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  also 
the  quite  unnecessary  use  of  such  literal  transla- 
tions from  the  French  as  the  following:  “It  goes 
without  saying,”  cela  va  sans  dire ; “The  game 
is  not  worth  the  candle,”  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle.  A year  or  two  ago  one  could  not  take 
up  a newspaper  without  meeting  with  these  say- 
ings repeated  usque  ad  nauseam.  I wonder  what 
precise  sense  an  ordinary  Englishman,  unacquainted 
with  French  idioms  and  expressions,  attached  to 
them.  Thanks  is  certainly  not  “new-fangled,”' 
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but  it  had  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use  in  every- 
day conversation,  being  seldom  heard  but  on  the 
stage.  When  reintroduced  some  years  ago  it 
mounded  to  old-fashioned  ears  very  affected,  espe- 
cially when  pronounced,  as  it  usually  is,  in  such  a 
listless  tone  as  to  imply  anything  but  thankfulness. 
I cannot  subscribe  to  the  dictum  that  “ thank  you  ” 
is  more  incorrect  than  “thanks.”  Both  are  simply 
parts  of  sentences  in  which  certain  words  are 
-omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  E.  M. 

Over , signifying  “ more  than,”  is  certainly  not 
new.  I have  not  noted  this  use  of  the  word  in  my 
reading,  because  I had  no  idea  that  its  antiquity  or 
correctness  would  be  called  in  question.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  seventeenth  century  litera- 
ture, and  I doubt  not  might  be  traced  much  further 
back.  Hard  lines,  meaning  “ something  disagree- 
able,” is  a common  expression  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  I am  pretty  sure  is  not  modern  slang. 
I well  remember  in  the  year  1847  or  1848  that  I 
had  occasion  to  explain  a certain  shocking  instance 
of  torture  to  a peasant  lad,  and  to  make  my  mean- 
ing clear  showed  him  a representation  of  the  event. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  exclaimed,  “Poor 
fellow  ! it  was  hard  lines  for  him.” 

• Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Mr.  Shirley  makes  a mistake  in  saying  that 
the  use  of  “ over  one  hundred,”  &c.,  is  a phrase  of 
modern  growth.  In  North  Lincolnshire  it  is  a 
common  expression.  A man  said  to  me  not  long 
ago,  “ Chafer’s  bull  got  i’  my  gardin  agen  last  neet 
an’  eat  ower  a stone  o’  taties  fra’  th’  pie  ; its  ower 
much  for  ony  man  to  stan’.”  Here  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  is  shown.  Many  phrases  and 
words  are  said  to  be  modern  or  American  when 
they  have  only  been  preserved  in  the  folk-speech. 
It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  hear  that  “ he  sold 
ower  a hundred  sheep  at  Ketton  Fair  ” — “ Ketton  ” 
being  Kirton  - in  - Lindsey.  “ The  drain  is  over 
fifty  chain  long  ” I have  also  heard. 

F.  M.  W.  P. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley  is  in  error  in  believing 
that  hard  lines  is  a modern  expression.  I have 
found  it  in  a letter  written  by  Albert  Nesbitt,  a 
member  of  my  family,  about  1745.  Is  it  originally 
nautical  ? In  another  letter,  written  by  the  same 
person,  I find  the  saying,  “ One  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  unless  one  is  a bird,”  attributed  to 
“a  noble  lord,”  not  to  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who 
usually  is  credited  with  it,  and  who,  I think,  sat 
in  the  last  Irish  Parliament.  Alex.  Nesbitt. 

The  expression  “ To  read  between  the  lines  ” 
would  seem,  without  doubt,  to  refer  to  the  custom, 
common  in  the  days  of  civil  wars  and  intercepted 
correspondence,  of  writing  in  ordinary  ink  an 
ordinary  letter  of  compliment  or  common-place 
gossip  or  commercial  business,  and  then  writing 


between  the  lines,  in  lemon  juice  or  with  some 
other  invisible  liquid,  the  real  secret  substance  of 
the  communication,  which  was  only  brought  to 
light  by  exposure  to  heat  or  by  some  chemical 
application.  W.  D.  Macray. 

“Cadua”:  “Woots”:  “Diana’s  grove”  (6th 
S.  vi.  47). — With  respect  to  two  of  these  expres- 
sions I venture  to  hazard  a conjecture.  (1)  Wools 
may  be,  perhaps,  a contracted  form  of  a slang 
phrase  mentioned  in  Grose’s  Diet,  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  “ a gentleman  of  three  outs,”  i.  e.,“  without 
money,  without  wit,  without  manners  ; some  add 
another,  i.  e.,  without  credit.”  This  last  instance 
of  “ without  credit  ” would  exactly  suit  the  passage 
in  the  play,  “ the  woots  his  customers,”  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  three  outs,  or  withouts , might  be 
shortened  into  the  woots.  Grose  also  gives  as 
another  slang  term  “ a gentleman  of  three  ins,  m 
debt,  in  gaol,  in  danger  of  remaining  there  for 
life  ; or,  in  gaol,  indicted,  and  in  danger  of  being 
hanged  in  chains.”  (2)  Diana's  grove. — May  not 
this  be  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare’s  expression  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ? In  Act  II.  i.  Petruchio 
says:  “ Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a grove  as  Kate 
this  chamber?”— a statue  of  Diana  being  very  com- 
monly placed  in  a grove.  There  would  also  seem 
to  be  an  allusion  to  some  poet,  for  Loveby  in  the 
next  speech  says,  “ ’Tis  wondrous  fine,  as  the  poet 
goes  on  sweetly”;  and  if  Dryden  had  this  passage 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  thoughts  it  would  be  apposite 
enough,  as  Isabella  was  to  meet  her  lover  in  the 
garden,  and  to  be  married  in  the  adjacent  chamber. 
Whether  there  was  any  reference  to  the  classical 
“Lucus  et  ara  Dianse”  (Hor.,  Ars  Poet.,  1.  16),  as 
Dryden  was  fond  of  such  allusions,  must  be  only 
guesswork. 

As  to  the  word  Cadua,  I hesitate  to  venture 
on  any  suggestion,  except  that  possibly  a search 
might  show  it  to  be  either  a character  in  a play 
or  the  name  of  a “witch”  or  of  a “familiar”  in 
some  interlude,  as  Loveby,  in  the  last  scene  but 
one,  says  to  Constance,  “’Twas  you  then  that 
supplied  me  all  this  while  with  money,  pretty 
familiar  and  if  Dryden  invented  the  name  he 
may  have  had  the  idea  of  “ bona  caduca,”  escheats 
or  a windfall,  in  his  mind  ; but  this  seems  too  far- 
fetched. E.  A.  D. 

“Quives”  (6th  S.  v.  449  ; vi.  74).— Quive  is  a 
form  of  quoif  and  this  is  a variant  of  coif  or  coiffe. 
“ Quoif e,  coif , bonnet,  calotte  ” (Roquefort).  Cot- 
grave  has  “ Coiffe,  a coife,  a cawle  or  cap  for  the 
head.”  Prof.  Skeat,  in  explaining  this  word,  re- 
marks that  it  is,  “ as  Diez  points  out,  a mere  variant 
of  M.H.G.  Jcopf;  O.H.G.  chuppd,  chuppha,  a cup.” 
The  form  in  Graff’s  Diet,  is  Jcuofa,  though  the 
aspirated  form  chuofa  is  also  given,  and  he  adds 
that  the  original  form  was  probably  TcUfa.  If  Diez 
meant  only  to  say  that  the  Germ,  hopf  is  a related 
word,  the  remark  is  correct;  but  if  he  referred  to 
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the  German  word  as  the  source  of  the  others,  then 
a mistake  has  been  made.  The  Sanskrit  kiipa,  a 
hollow,  the  Gr.  Kviriq,  a ship,  a hut,  and  the  Lat. 
cupa , a tub,  show  that  the  Germ,  kopf  is  a borrowed 
word.  The  root  is  in  the  Sans,  kub,  a shortened 
form  of  kumb,  whence  we  have  kubja,  hump-backed ; 
kumbha,  a pot,  a water-jug,  the  boss  of  an  elephant; 
Gr.  Kvp/3y],  the  hollow  of  a vessel,  a cup ; Lat. 
cuvriba,  cyrnba , a boat  ; prim,  a round  coracle.  The 
root  denotes  a round  or  swelling  form,  whether 
convex  or  concave.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Through  absence  from  home  I have  only  just 
seen  A.  J.  M.’s  query  in  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Fuller’s  Free  School  at  Watford.  Quives  is 
the  plural  of  coif j and  signifies  the  headdresses, 
or  caps,  lately  worn  by  the  girls.  I say  lately, 
for  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I have  to  inform 
him  that  in  a few  days  this  time-honoured  and 
-excellent  charity,  with  its  complement  of  forty  boys 
and  twenty  girls,-— now,  alas  ! reduced  to  most  in- 
significant proportions,  having,  through  an  edict  of 
the  Commissioners,  been  allowed  for  the  last  year 
or  two  gradually  to  die  of  inanition — will  positively 
nease  and  come  to  an  end,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  new  middle-class  schools,  the  scheme  for  which 
has  recently  received  the  royal  assent.  I never 
saw  or  heard  of  any  chained  Bibles  being  used  in 
Watford  parish  church,  so  conclude  those  alluded 
to  by  the  foundress  were  never  renewed. 

H.  C.  F., 

A Trustee  of  Mrs.  Fuller’s  Charity. 

“Oade”  (6th  S.  vi.  69). — I have  little  doubt 
that  oades  is  a misprint  for  tades,  the  usual  M.E. 
form  of  toads.  This  is  the  more  likely  because  in 
the  very  same  line  the  word  elides,  i.  e.,  evets  or 
ewts,  is  misprinted  euctes.  But  if  once  we  begin 
asking  queries  as  to  words  of  this  character,  an 
-extra  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  be  required 
nvery  half-year.  The  blunders  in  editions  of 
Middle-English  poems  are  past  all  counting,  and 
the  forms  which  words  there  assume  are  past  all 
belief.  I can  point  to  the  case  of  the  word  owery 
in  Hartshorne’s  Metrical  Tales , the  MS.  having 
dwerth,  i.  e.,  a dwarf.  This  is  but  one  instance 
among  thousands.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

“ POLIPHILE  ” AND  “ PoLIA  ” (6th  S.  vi.  88). — 
The  characters  are  encountered  in  the  Hypneroto- 
machia  Poliphili  of  Francesco  Column  a,  “ Venetiis 
insedibus  Aldi  Manutii,  1499.”  An  Italian  transla- 
tion appeared  in  1545,  also  from  the  Aldine  press  ; 
a French  translation  by  J.  Martin  in  1546,  a 
second  by  B4roalde  de  Yerville  in  1600,  and  a 
third  by  J.  G.  Legrand  in  1804.  In  1592  an 
English  translation  saw  the  light.  The  title  of 
this  is  Polyphili  Hypnerotomachia : the  Strife  of 
Loue  in  a Dreame , by  R.  D.  (London,  for  Simon 


Waterson).  Most  of  these  works  are  rare.  Early 
editions  have  fetched  high  prices  at  the  sale 
of  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  books  and  on  other  recent 
occasions.  Joseph  Knight. 

Nathaniel  Deering  (6th  S.  v.  369).— A cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  he  died  on  March  25, 
1881,  aged  eighty-nine.  Ed. 

“Salve  Festa  Dies”  (6th  S.  vi.  67). — It  is 
not  quite  obvious  to  me  whether  what  Mr.  Water- 
ton  requires  is  a reference  to  the  Latin  or  English 
form  of  the  Easter  Hymn  which  is  the  subject 
of  his  query.  If  the  former,  I may  refer  him  to 
Moll’s  Eymnarium  (Halle,  1861)  ; if  the  latter, 
to  the  Antiphoner  and  Grayle , which  is  a col- 
lection of  mediaeval  hymns  used  side  by  side  with 
other  hymnals  in  many  Anglican  churches.  Al- 
though the  Church  of  England  is  no  longer  in 
communion  with  the  Roman  See,  she  nevertheless 
observes  the  historical  festivals  of  the  Christian 
year,  including  Easter,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in 
using  in  the  course  of  her  public  worship  many 
of  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  much  more  modern  sequence, 
Victimce  Paschali,  is  sung  in  some  churches 
alternately  with  the  Easter  Hymn  of  Fortunatus. 
The  latter,  however,  has  a wider  application,  and 
I was  reading  of  it  only  the  other  day  in  the 
account  (in  the  Church  Review , July  15)  of  the  ser- 
vices for  the  Octave  of  St.  Benedict,  at  St.  Bene- 
dict’s, Ardwick,  where  Salve  Festa  Dies  was  sung 
as  a processional.  There  is  no  version,  either  Latin 
or  English,  in  the  Crown  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Waterton  would  find  one  in 
the  Oratory  collection,  which  I am  not  able  to  con- 
sult. Nomad. 

This  hymn  is  found  at  length  in  the  edition  of 
Fxpositio  Hymnorum  printed  at  Cologne  in  1492 
(4to.),  British  Museum,  press-mark  3835aa. 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

Audley  of  Helagh  (6th  S.  vi.  87). — Tewars 
may  like  to  know  that  for  once  the  “ authorities  ” 
are  right.  It  is  the  Calendar  that  is  wrong.  The 
Inq.  9 Henry  IV.  No.  35,  most  certainly  refers  to 
Nicholas  (not  Richard)  de  Audeley,  as  I find,  from 
the  document  before  me.  For  “ Ric’us  de  Audeley  ” 
in  the  Calendar,  then,  read  “ Nich’us  de  Audeley.” 

John  A.  C.  Vincent. 

David  Levi  (6th  S.  vi.  69). — On  the  last  leaf 
of  the  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  (8vo.,  1793)  is  an 
announcement  of  the  books  written  by  this  learned 
Jewish  hatter.  We  are  informed  that  they  are 
“ Sold  at  his  House,  Green  Street,  Mile-End  New- 
Town  ; and  at  his  Printing  Office,  No.  26,  Baker’s 
Row,  Whitechapel  Road.”  Again,  on  the  last 
leaf  of  the  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley , part  ii.  (8vo., 
1789),  we  find  the  statement,  “ Hebrew  taught 
Grammatically  by  the  Author,  at  home  or  abroad. 
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Particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  to  the 
Author,  No.  57,  Church  Street,  Mile-End  New- 
Town.”  A portrait  of  David  Levi,  “ Painted  by 
Drummond,  engraved  by  Bromley,”  appeared  in 
the  European  Magazine  for  June,  1799. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“ Twopenny-halfpenny  ”=Paltry  (6th  S.  vi. 
88). — I think  there  is  not  “ much  probability  that 
we  have  the  origin  of  the  expression”  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Terry.  That  very  passage 
shows  it  was  then  used  proverbially.  Besides,  here 
is  an  example  of  a similar  saying  much  earlier  : 
“ Which  thre  halfpeny  gentleman  I recken  not  in 
my  Scrowe.  As  in  whom  resteth  not  so  much  as 
one  ioate  of  honesty,  much  lesse  of  Nobility” 
(Huvnfrey  on  Nobility,  1563,  f i,  verso).  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


will  remain  coloured.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a 
poet  and  a novelist,  not  a man  of  science,  and  his 
account  of  a case  such  as  that  quoted  by  J.  H.  L.  A. 
would  have  no  value.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  explanation  given  by  J.  H.  L.  A.  as  to 
the  whitening  of  Marie  Antoinette^  hair  is- 
correct.  Perhaps,  too,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was 
very  careful  of  his  personal  appearance,  may  have- 
owed  the  colour  of  his  hair  in  old  age  to  art. 

J.  Dixon. 


Lothbury  Garden  (6th  S.  vi.  89).— Charles 
Hoole,  through  the  influence  of  his  relative,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  was  appointed  master  of  the  free  school 
at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  came  to  London,  and  at  the  invita- 
tion of  certain  noted  citizens  taught  at  a private 
school  between  Goldsmiths’  Alley,  in  Red  Cross 
Street,  and  Maidenhead  Court,  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  He  left  that  school  about  the  year  1651, 
and  then  taught  in  another  private  grammar 
school  in  Tokenhouse  Garden,  in  Lothbury, 
where,  according  to  Wood  (iii.  758),  “ the  gene- 
rality of  the  youth  were  instructed  to  a miracle.” 
Tokenhouse  Yard  was  formerly  the  site  of  the 
mansion  and  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook , 1850,  p.  495).  Hoole  be- 


“Handsome  Charley”  (6th  S.  v.  49).  — 1 
should  also  be  glad  of  information.  If  an  old  gentle- 
man early  in  the  present  century,  he  could  scarcely 
be  the  man  called  Thomas  Allen,  a reputed  son  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  a distinctly  asserted  son  of 
Admiral  John  Carter  Allen  (see  the  admiral’s  will,. 
1800).  This  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  born 
and  delivered  over  to  the  admiral  about  1772,  and 
to  have  died  about  1853.  Whatever  Thomas  really 
was,  his  sons  were  the  so-called  Counts  d’Albanie, 
John  Sobieski  Stuart  (John  Carter  Allen  in  mar- 
riage register  of  his  brother,  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  1822)  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart  (Charles 
Manning  Allen  in  his  own  marriage  register  as 
above).  Thomas  Allen,  the  father,  was  married  to* 
Miss  Katherine  Matilda  Manning,  daughter  of  the 
rector,  at  Godaiming,  1792  (in  October). 

Scotus. 


rector  of  Stock,  or  Haverstock,  on  Dec.  10, 


1660,  and  held  the  living  till  March  7,  1666, 
when  he  died  at  Stock,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  there  (Newcourt’s  Beper- 
torium,  ii.  563,  and  Wood,  iii.  760).  Lowndes 
states  thatHoole’s  Terence  was  published  in  1663  ; 
but  this  is,  perhaps,  an  error.  It  was  probably 
printed  after  his  death  by  “one  of  his  relations” 


mentioned  by  Wood,  who  gives  a list  of  the 


twenty-four  works  attributed  to  Hoole. 

Edward  Solly. 


Hair  turning  suddenly  White  (6th  S.  vi.  85, 


86). — I)r.  Chance,  being  a physician,  has  studied 


Haveringemere  ” (1st  S.  vii. 
inquiry  addressed  to  your  readers 


physiology,  and  knows  that  a hair  is  a “ secretion,” 
which,  being  gradually  pushed  forwards  by  fresh 
deposit  from  blood  vessels  at  its  root,  increases  in 
length  without  having  any  real  vitality  of  its  own, 
or  consequently  any  power  of  acquiring  fresh 
colouring  matter,  or  getting  rid  of  that  already 
deposited  in  its  substance.  If,  in  consequence  of 
mental  emotion  acting  on  the  blood  vessels,  the 
formation  of  new  colouring  matter  at  the  root  of 
the  hair  is  arrested,  all  after-growth  of  the  hair 
will  be  colourless,  but  the  portion  already  formed 


454).  — The* 
at  the  above 
reference  respecting  a certain  mere,  called  Haver- 
ingemere, does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  received 
any  satisfactory  reply.  I will,  therefore,  now  offer 
you  the  following,  as  one  that  may,  perhaps,  be- 
deemed  so.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
has  said  in  the  passage  referred  to,  a lake  or  mere 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  which  in  his  own  day 
was  commonly  called  Hangmere,  evidently  a con- 
tracted form  of  Haveringmere.  The  parish  within 
which  this  mere  was  situated  then  still  retained  its 
old  Saxon  denomination  of  Beddesfeld,  a corrupted 
equivalent  for  Bedw-Brwg,  the  ancient  British, 
term  signifying  birch  forest,  and  so  called,  as  I 
conceive,  from  the  tree,  which,  as  being  the  natural 
growth  of  the  soil  in  that  vicinity,  would  con- 
sequently form  the  conspicuously  characteristic 
feature  of  the  extensive  forest  that  covered  what 
was  subsequently  called  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
“Bate-brogge  Mor.”  In  this  clumsy  guise  the. 
ancient  “Bedw-Brwg”  thus  reappears.  On  the 
intended  and  partially  effected  transformation 
and  reconstruction  of  this  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Burwardeston  into  one,, 
by  Henry  II.  in  1175-6,  the  parish  thus  newly 
constituted  was  endowed  with  a new  name,  which, 
instead  of  being  taken,  as  hitherto,  from  the  forest 
in  that  locality,  was  appropriated  to  it  from  that 
of  the  mere,  under  the  more  euphonious  form  of 
Hannemere,  by  the  elimination  of  the  letter  g from. 
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the  contraction  in  ordinary  use.  Now,  the  Saxon 
Havering  Mere  is  itself  the  equivalent  of  the 
•British  term  Llyn-Hafren,  which  signifies  Milch- 
<Goats’  Mere,  a name  originally  assigned  to  it  in 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  immense  number  of 
goats  that,  finding  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
forest,  frequented  its  shores.  This  appellation, 
however,  is  one  that  is  capable  of  being  used  and 
applied  in  a bad  and  opprobrious  as  well  as  in  its 
simple  and  natural  sense  ; and  the  legend  recorded 
by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  is  to  the  effect  that,  should 
a,  person  when  passing  over  this  mere  in  a boat 
apply  to  itself  in  that  insulting  sense  its  own  name, 
the  infuriated  waters  would  swallow  up  the  boat 
together  with  its  offending  occupant.  In  each  of 
the  vituperative  invectives  which  he  quotes,  be 
their  meaning  what  it  may,  we  find,  as  I take  it, 
a coarse  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  slang ; and  in 
the  second  of  them  probably  merely  the  sense  of 
the  first  given  under  an  equivalent  form.  Mafren, 
in  metaphor,  signifies  a wanton,  as  we  may  learn 
from  Owen  Pugh.  Differing,  however,  as  this  in- 
terpretation does  from  that  suggested  by  Gervase 
of  Tilbury,  and  also  from  the  rendering  of  the 
passage  by  your  inquiring  correspondent,  it  is 
submitted  with  all  due  deference  accordingly.  Of 
this  old  superstition  there  still  exists  a remnant 
in  the  name  by  which  a certain  portion  of 
the  upper  or  southern  end  of  this  mere  is 
familiarly  known  amongst  the  villagers  on  the 
-spot,  viz.,  “ Baphon’s  Hole”;  for  Baphon  is  said 
by  authorities  upon  such  matters  to  be  a con- 
traction for  Baal-Typhon,  the  title  given  to  the 
devil  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  mythology.  And 
this  understanding  of  it  in  the  instance  before  us 
not  only  harmonizes  very  suitably  with  the  general 
tone  and  substance  of  the  legend,  but  also  supplies 
us  incidentally  with  an  additional  link  in  the  chain 
uf  evidence  that  tends  to  couple  with  an  Eastern 
derivation  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
In  accordance  with  the  purport  of  the  legend, 
this  mere  was  also  known  in  the  Middle  Ages 
•as  Pwll  Gwepre,  or  Gwepwr,  which  means  the 
Mocker’s  Mere  ; while  the  name  of  the  land,  or 
“ vill,”of  Gredington,  which  abuts  upon  its  southern 
and  western  shores,  seems  likewise  to  enfold  within 
itself  the  British  word  Gwradwydd , of  which  the 
meaning  is  “ reproach  ” or  “ opprobrious  mockery.” 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  mere  thus  mentioned  by  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury in  his  Otia  Imperialia  is  to  be  identified 
with  that  now  known  as  Hanmere,  in  Flintshire. 

A.  J.  H. 

“Fr anion”  (6th  S.  v.  489). — If  replying  to  a 
•query  by  making  another  be  not  quite  out  of 
order,  may  I ask  whether  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Latin  facere,  from  its  first  base  fa  to  its  latest 
derivative  in  any  of  the  languages  directly  or  in- 
directly sprung  from  Latin,  one  instance  is  to  be 


found  in  which  the  liquid  r was  inserted  after 
the  f?  When  the  word  Fenian  was  first  imported 
on  the  Continent,  French  wags  did  not  fail  to 
identify  it  with  faineant;  but  this  was  admittedly 
a joke.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

I have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but,  if 
I remember  rightly,  it  is  suggested  in  the  glossary 
to  Spenser’s  Faery  Queene,  bk.  ii.  (Clarendon 
Press  Series),  that  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
A.-S.  freond,  pres.  part,  of  freon . The  etymology, 
at  all  events,  accounts  for  the  r in  the  word,  which 
faineant  fails  to  do.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Bailey  has  “ Frannion , one  of  too  free  or  loose 
behaviour.”  It  may  come  from  Norsk  frdnnx 
gleaming,  flashing  ( frdn-eygr , with  flashing  eyes)  ; 
or  it  may  be  a diminutive  formed  from  a word 
fran,  for  frean,  from  A.-S . freah,  free  ; like  hean , 
from  heah,  high,  whence  Hanley,  Henley,  Hendon. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Wilson’s  Yorkshire  Collections  (6th  S.  v. 
489)  are  in  the  Thirlestaine  Library,  Cheltenham. 
St.  Felix  had  better  refer  to  the  trustees  for 
more  information.  J.  H.  C. 

A full  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Wilson  MSS. 
on  June  29,  1843,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  (1843),  vol.  xx.  pp.  185,  186.  They 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  but 
were  subsequently  purchased  by  the  late  James 
Newman,  bookseller,  235,  High  Holborn. 

L.  L.  H. 

“ An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tor- 
menting,” &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  8). — A new  edition  of 
Miss  Collier’s  “Essay”  was  published  in  1836  in 
12mo.,  and  is  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London 
Library.  The  authoress  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  biographical  dictionaries. 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

A later  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1804, 
8vo.  London,  contains  a short  introduction,  giving 
an  account  of  the  author.  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’e,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Ring  Superstition  (6th  S.  vi.  9). — An  old 
woman  lately  deceased  in  a parish  in  Mid  Kent 
wore  a large  silver  ring  on  her  finger.  Her  ex- 
planation of  it  was  that  she  had  worn  it  from  her 
youth,  that  it  was  made  out  of  nine  sixpences, 
contributed  for  the  purpose  by  nine  single  young 
men,  and  was  worn  as  a remedy  against  fits,  from 
which  in  early  youth  she  suffered.  A Cwt. 

Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  (6th  S.  vi.  9).-— 
Knight’s  English  Cyclopaedia : Biography , vol.  i. 
p.  952,  sub  nom.  “ Patrick  Forbes,”  says,  “ He  was 
the  author  of  several  polemical  works,  which  were 
collectively  published  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam  in 
1646.”  See  also  Biographia  Britannica , vol.  viL 
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Supplement,  pp.  60,  61,  and  Allibone’s  Dictionary 
of  English  and  American  Authors . 

G.  Eisher. 

Northern  Names  for  Holt  Week  (6th  S. 
Ti.  25). — The  crecelle  incidentally  referred  to  is  a 
wooden  rattle  substituted  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday,  not  for  the  church  bells,  but  for  the 
little  altar  or  sanctuary  bell  which  is  used  as  a 
signal  to. the  congregation  at  the  elevation.  The 
crecelle  may  be  heard  at  this  day  in  some  of  the 
Catholic  churches  of  this  country,  including,  I 
believe,  the  Oratory  at  Brompton.  C.  W.  S. 

The  National  Songs  of  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro (6th  S.  vi.  8). —Robert,  only  son  of  Sir 
Edward  G.  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Owen  Meredith,  translated 
Serbslci  Pesme ; or,  the  National  Songs  of  Servia 
(London,  1861,  fcap.  8vo.).  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet.  • 

The  “ Cock  ” Tavern  Token  (6th  S.  vi.  24).— 
“ Examine  your  change,’’  is  a caution  which  some- 
times meets  the  eye  at  the  railway,  and  would  not 
be  out  of  place  elsewhere.  An  old  friend  on  paying 
me  a visit  lately  found  that,  by  neglecting  the 
recommendation  in  settling  his  tram  fare,  he  had 
been  saddled  with  an  outlandish  kind  of  coin,  of 
inferior  value  to  the  fourpenny  bit  that  was  his  due. 
Giving  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction,  he  contemp- 
tuously produced  the  disturbing  cause,  which  I 
promptly  offered  to  take  over  at  the  imposed  value, 
followed  by  our  mutual  satisfaction  when  I found 
myself  in  possession  of  a well-preserved  token  of 
“ W.  M.  at  the  Ship  Tavern  without  Temple 
Bar,  1649.”  Am  I to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
acquirement  of  a rarity  at  a small  cost  ? J.  0. 

The  Peerage  of  Cresst  (6th  S.  vi.  28).— 
Your  correspondent  Lac  will  find  an  account  of 
the  members  of  this  family  who  were  barons  by 
tenure  in  Courthope’s  edition  of  Nicolas’s  His- 
toric Peerage , p.  131.  Edward  Peacock. 

The  Cre3sy  family  was  seated  in  Nottingham- 
shire long  before  the  battle.  According  to 
Thoroton  (p.  468,  ed.  1677),  it  was  “of  Hodsack” 
in  or  before  the  time  of  King  John.  Clk. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster  : Rev.  James 
Palmer,  1659  (6th  S.  vi.  83). — Your  correspondent 
An  Old  Inhabitant  seems  to  imply  that  with 
the  “ demolition  of  the  almshouses,  chapel,  and 
schoolhouse,”  Palmer’s  School  has  been  destroyed. 
The  educational  portion  of  the  endowment  has 
been  merged,  with  other  endowments,  in  the 
United  Westminster  Schools,  and  in  the  day 
school  belonging  to  this  institution  there  are  a 
number  of  Palmer  Scholarships,  providing  a free 
education,  without  clothing,  for  deserving  boys. 
It  will  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  to 


watch  the  working  of  this  new  institution,  and 
to  secure  its  advantages  strictly  for  the  parishes 
intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  founder.  Many 
of  our  reformed  charities,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions  of  those  who  manage  them,  in  the  desire 
to  avoid  abuses  and  imperfections  brought  about 
by  lapse  of  time  and  changes  of  manners,  are  apt 
to  breed  abuses  of  another  kind,  incident  to  the 
modem  spirit,  which  has,  I fear,  a direct  tendency 
towards  hardening  hearts  and  destroying  sym- 
pathies in  those  from  whom  candour  and  kindliness 
might  naturally  be  expected. 

Another  Old  Inhabitant. 

Can  An  Old  Inhabitant  say  whether  this 
worthy,  the  Rev.  James  Palmer,  was  ever 
married  ? If  he  left  any  children,  is  anything 
known  about  them  ? A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroft,  Staines. 

Book-plates  with  Greek  Mottoes  (6th  S. 
iv.  266,  414,  497;  v.  296).— I have  lately  bought 
a book  with  a plate  hafing  a Greek  motto — 
O * 0EOS  • AFAHH  * E2TIN.  The  arms  are 
those  of  “ William  Jones,  V.D.M.”  Gan  any  one 
inform  me  what  the  letters  mean  % This  motto  is 
from  the  Greek  Testament,  like  the  two  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  E.  Farrer.  Ed.  Marshall. 

[Yerbi  Dei  Minister.] 

In  looking  through  my  collection  of  book-plates, 
numbering  more  than  two  thousand,  I can  only 
find  five  with  Greek  mottoes  : — 

1.  Wakefield,  Rob. — ’AX^Oeiav  Kai  ’EAcu^e- 
piav. 

2.  Pettigrew,  Tims,  Jos.,  F.L.S.— ttXovtos  d 
ipvxfjs,  ttXovtos  fiovos  €cttlv  d\7)0rjs. 

3.  Poynder,  John.— pov  Kvpie. 

4.  Hoddington  House,  no  name  ; arms,  Argent,, 
a saltire  azure. -’El  MH  »EN  Tffl  2TAYH2I, 

5.  Wilton.— top  KaXbv  dyiova  rj-ydovicrpcu. 

| I should  be  glad  to  have  the  name  to  which  the 
fourth  belongs.  I).  G.  0.  E. 

“ Peace  with  Honour  ” (6th  S.  v.  346,  496). 
— Before  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  this  memor- 
able phrase  is  finally  closed  I would  beg  to  lay  the 
following  before  your  readers.  During  the  progress- 
of  the  war  at  the  close  of  last  century,  which  the 
Whigs  opposed  by  every  means  in  their  power— by 
a free  use  of  satire  as  well  as  by  other  means — a 
form  of  weapon  came  into  vogue  which  has  often 
been  made  use  of  since,  namely,  a political  dic- 
tionary. Many  of  the  definitions  were  witty,  many 
bitter.  Here  is  a specimen  from  the  Morning? 
Chronicle  :■ — “ A Friend  to  the  French — A person 
who  wished  to  make  peace  with  advantage  and 
honour  ” (see  Spirit  of  the  Public  J ournals,  i.  260* 
1797).  Alex.  Fergusson,  Lieut. -Col. 

“ Anywhen  ” (6th  S.  iv.  367,  542;  v.  56,  78, 
139). — As  the  formation  of  this  compound,  so* 
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necessary  to  the  symmetry  and  significance  of 
our  means  of  verbal  expression,  seems  to  convey 
a certain  amount  of  credit  to  the  daring  wight 
who  first  ventured  to  employ  it,  I must  be  allowed 
to  put  in  my  own  modest  claim  with  the  rest.  In 
1874,  speaking  of  the  Italy  and  Poems  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  I wrote,  “ As  they  have  never  been  ex- 
celled in  beauty,  taste,  and  merit,  by  any  books 

anywhere  or  any  when ” ( The  Maclise  Gallery  of 

Illustrious  Literary  Characters,  Chatto  & Windus, 
p.  16).  Mr.  Peacock,  who  says  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  word  in  print,  is 
evidently  in  bad  need  of  the  advice  which  Aber- 
nethy  used  to  give  his  patients— -and  which  he  is 
welcome  to  fee-free — “ Read  my  book  ! ” 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

A “ Tender  ” Oat  (6th  S.  iv.  486  ; v.  99)  is 
quite  natural  and  proper.  By  tender  is  understood 
delicate,  feeble,  easily  hurt,  weak  ; and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  such  an  expression  should  be  thought 
peculiar.  We  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting 
our  own  language.  Here  is  an  early  example  of 
the  word  ; it  is  from  Tyndale,  who  is  generally 
thought  to  have  known  something  of  English  : 
“ And  I am  thys  daye  tender  though  I be  anoynted 
kynge”  (Matthewe’s  Bible,  1537,  2 Samuel 

iii.  39).  The  same  rendering  may  be  found 
in  Cranmer’s  Bible,  1541 ; Becke’s,  1549 ; the 
Bishops’,  1572;  and  many  other  early  Bibles. 
The  Authorized  Version  has,  “And  I am  this 
day  weak,  though  anointed  king.”  The  Vulgate 
(Peter  Scheffer,  1472)  has,  “Ego  autem  adhuc 
delicatus  et  vnctus  rex.”  “ I am  such  a tender 
ass  ” {Midsummer  Night’s  Bream , IV.  i.).  There 
are  plenty  more  examples  in  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare. Surely  we  are  not  ceasing  to  read  both 
books.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“ Wimbledon  ” (6th  S.  vi.  47,  94). — What  says 
Prop.  Skeat  to  the  charter  form  of  Wimblington, 
in  Cambridgeshire  ? Has  this  any  connexion  with 
Wibba  ? Wibba  may  not  be  only  a personal, 
but  also  a clan  name.  Mb,  mp,  are  common 
variants  of  b.  Hyde  Clarke. 

Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472  ; vi. 
58,  92). — I beg  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I have  always  heard  educated  French 
people  pronounce  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  way  I 
have  given.  Noel  and  Chapsal,  I think,  give  the 
same  pronunciation  ; and  this  is  also  in  use  in 
Germany.  For  instance,  Williams’s  Worterbuch 
der  Englischen  und  Beutschen  Sprache  (Brunswick, 
Westermann)  explains  the  sound  to  be  ehla- 
schappel.  With  regard  to  Rheims,  I am  well  aware 
that  the  French  usually  spell  it  Reims.  But  the 
h is  not  an  English  addition.  Chambaud’s  dic- 
tionary has,  “ Rheims,  ville  de  France  ; capitale 


du  Rhemois  and  the  name  may  be  found  thus 
spelt  in  a list  of  French  archbishops  contained  in 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha.  Several  other  dictionaries 
that  I have  referred  to  give  the  French  as  Rheims 
or  Reims.  Rheims  is  also  used  in  German.  If 
E.  L.  G.  has  an  exact  ear,  he  will  perceive  that  our 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in  Paris  and  Calais  is 
quite  different  from  the  French.  C.  W.  S. 

Mrs.  Masham  (6th  S.  v.  248,  293,  338). — Has 
art  rescued  the  features  of  this  lady  from  the 
common  decay  ? in  other  words,  is  there  any  por- 
trait in  existence  of  her,  whom  we  can  imagine 
a woman  of  commanding  presence  and  beauty  ? 
And  may  it  be  asked  whether  there  was  any 
connexion  between  the  Masham  family  and  the 
large  parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire?  The  family  was  long  located  at 
Otes  or  Oates,  a manor  house  in  the  parish  of 
High  Laver,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  not  very  far 
from  Chipping  Ongar.  Here  it  was  that  John 
Locke,  long  the  guest  of  the  Mashams,  died  in 
1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard, 
where  his  tomb  may  yet  be  seen.  His  hostess 
Damaris,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  and 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  Ralph  Cudworth,  rests, 
near  at  hand.  Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Masham,  whose  husband  was  raised  to  the  peerage,. 
Dec.  31,  1711,  as  Baron  Masham  of  Otes,  was  also 
buried  there  in  1734.  The  barony  and  baronetcy 
of  Masham  became  extinct,  according  to  Burke’s 
Extinct  and  Bormant  Baronetage  {sub  voc.),  by 
the  death  of  her  son  Samuel,  Lord  Masham,  in 
1776,  and  he  gives  as  their  arms,  “ Or,  a fesse 
humettee  gules,  between  two  lions  passant  sable.”' 
In  Yorkshire  the  name  of  the  parish  is  always 
pronounced  Mas-ham.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Eectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Seko  venientibus  ossa  ” (6th  S.  iv.  349  ; v. 
278). — See  Quentin  Burward,  chap.  xix.  sub  Jin. 
(vol.  iv.  p.  94,  People’s  Edition).  “ The  Bishop’s 
domestic  chaplain  welcomed  the  stranger  with  the 
old  college  jest  of  * Sero  venientibus  ossa.’  ” 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“Jannock”  or  “Jonnock”  (6th  S.  vi.  28,. 
95).— See  A Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Bialect, 
by  Nodal  and  Milner,  English  Dialect  Society, 
xxxv.  p.  168: — 

“Jannock,  si.  a dark-coloured  bread  or  cake  made  of 
oatmeal  or  of  coarse  wheat-meal ; also  metaphorically 
applied  to  anything  or  any  action  that  is  honest  or 
thorough.  ‘At  Easter  jannock,  introduced  by  the 
Flemish  refugees,  was  eaten  with  zest  by  the  hungry 
labourer’  {Hist,  of  Blackpool,  p.  931.” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“ Hanger”  (1st  S.  ii.  266  ; 6th  S.  v.  227,  353  ; 
vi.  76). — I think  there  need  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  word  hanger  means  an  overhanging  wood. 
In  White’s  Selborne,  p.  2,  ed.  1789,  occurs  the 
following : — 
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“ At  tlie  foot  of  the  hill,  one  stage  or  step  from  the 
uplands,  lies  the  village,  which  consists  of  one  single 
straggling  street,  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
in  a sheltered  vale,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
hanger.'’ 

This  edition  contains  the  large  view  of  Selborne 
which  shows  the  village  running  parallel  with  the 
wood.  C.  L.  Prince. 

Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5th  S.  ix.  429  ; 
x.  11,  73,  129,  152,  199,  276,  317;  xi.  73,  178, 
252,  375,  457;  xii.  155;  6th  S.  i.  446;  ii.  218, 
477;  iv.  38,  256,  314  ; v.  58,  177,  217,  358,  458  ; 
vi.  78). — Before  the  restoration  of  the  church  at 
Nantwich  a surcoat  hung  over  the  tomb  of  one  of 
the  Wilbraham  family.  It  has  disappeared,  and 
the  present  incumbent  knows  nothing  of  it.  Fifty 
years  ago  a sword,  spurs,  and  gauntlet  hung  in 
Hodnet  Church  over  the  tomb  of  two  ladies  named 
Vernon.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  on  a visit  to 
his  friend  Richard  Heber,  explained  the  curious 
anomaly  as  representing  the  extinction  of  the 
family.  This  church  has  also  been  restored.  Have 
these  curious  memorials  been  replaced  ? 

Hugh  Owen. 

An  old  helmet,  with  gilt  visor,  hangs  in  the 
south  chapel  of  Barking  Church,  Suffolk.  It  is 
still  surmounted  by  the  crest,  a star  of  sixteen 
■points.  H.  W.  Birch. 

Ipswich. 

Thomas  Longden,  1695  (6th  S.  v.  110,  277). — 
My  assertion  as  to  the  marriage  with  Butt  was 
based  upon  an  untrustworthy  tradition.  By  the 
register  of  Great  Shurdington,  co.  Gloucester,  I 
find  that  Mr.  Thomas  Longden  married  Mrs. 
Anne  Gwinnett  on  April  15,  1673.  The  Gwinnetts 
are  described  as  “an  ancient  family  in  North 
Wales  who  settled  in  Shurdington  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  I find  also  that 
my  grandfather,  second  son  of  Roger  Longden,  had 
property  in  Great  Shurdington,  his  name  being 
mentioned  in  the  tithe-books.  The  dates  in  the 
following  are  taken  from  Rudder  and  Fosbroke  : — 

Robert  Longden,  alder-=Joan , whod.  Nov.  1, 

man  of  Gloucester;  senior  1657,  aged  31,  in  11th 

sheriff,  1664 ; d.  Dec.  19,  year  of  her  marriage. 

1684,  aged  62. 


Thomas  =Anne,  d.  of  (?  Lawrence)  Gwinnett,  Robert, 
Longden,  Esq.,  of  Great  Shurdington,  and  of  second 
d.  April  Elizabeth  his  wife,  dau.  of  Nicholas  son,bur. 
15,  1702,  Blount  Whiten,  Gent.  Oct.  6, 

aged  56.  1656. 

Any  further  information  as  to  the  first  Robert 
Longden  would  greatly  oblige. 

H.  Isham  Longden. 

Oakwood,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Parchment  Wills  (6th  S.  v.  110,  237,  378). — 
The  correspondents  who  have  noticed  this  subject 


have  not  referred  to  the  Roman  law.  In  Justinian, 
Inst.,  ii.  10,  “ De  Testamentis  Ordinandis,”  sect. 
12,  there  is  this  reference  to  parchment : “ Nihil 
autem  interest,  testamentum  in  tabulis,  an  in 
chartis  membranisve , vel  in  alia  materia  fiat.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

John  Knibb,  Oxon.,  Clockmaker  (6th  S.  v. 
329,  378,  416,  437;  vi.  72).— Since  writing  my 
last  note  I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan 
that,  having  had  replies  sent  him  to  the  questions 
he  submitted  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  he  fixes  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  John  Knibb  clock  originally 
inquired  about  as  1670,  after  the  invention  of  the 
short  pendulum  in  1660  and  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  long  pendulum  in  1680.  My  old  friend 
Dr.  Bloxam  tells  me  that  George  Knibb,  son  of 
John  Knibb,  of  Oxford,  gent.,  matriculated  at  Hart 
Hall,  March  29,  1709,  aged  seventeen,  and  was 
elected  Demy  of  Magdalen  the  same  year. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

Oxford. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots:  the  Colour  of  Her 
Hair  (6th  S.  iv.  485  ; v.  114,  218,  231,  295,  318). 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  colour  of 
the  hair  of  this  unfortunate  queen  as  depicted  in 
contemporary  portraits  can  scarcely  be  considered 
at  the  present  distant  time  as  evidence  of  its  then 
colour  ? As  years  change  the  appearance  of  all  as 
they  grow  older,  so  in  most  cases  does  time  darken 
— some  call  it  tone  down — the  colour  of  the  hair  in 
portraits,  and  also  that  of  the  complexion.  A friend 
of  mine  in  Aberdeen  has  two  fine  portraits,  one  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  another  of  the  Cardinal 
of  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  twenty  years 
have  certainly  made  this  change  upon  both  of  them, 
probably  unobserved  by  their  possessor,  who  sees 
them  daily.  In  1847  I first  saw  the  fine  picture 
of  “ Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time,”  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  in  all  its  freshness  at  Chats- 
worth  ; again,  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in 
1857;  thirdly,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London 
in  1862  ; and  fourthly,  at  Burlington  House  in 
1873,  and  the  colours  did  not  possess  their  pristine 
beauty  and  freshness.  Froude,  in  his  History  of 
England , has  given  a most  vivid  description  of  the 
appearance  of  Mary  as  she  came  forth,  dressed 
for  execution,  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringhay  Castle 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  8,  1586/7. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Alkermes”  (6th  S.  v.  68,216,  377).— Does 
not  the  Icermesse,  or  annual  fair  held  in  many 
Dutch  towns,  derive  its  name  from  this  word  1 I 
have  seen  spiced  cakes  of  all  kinds  sold  during 
the  kermesse  at  Rotterdam.  There  is  a scene  in 
Faust  depicting  a kermesse. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 
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Shelley’s  “Mont  Blanc”  (6th  S.  v.  443;  vi. 
L12). — I think  it  due  to  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
ao  less  than  to  myself,  to  say  that  I never  for  one 
moment  supposed  either  that  the  History  of  a Six 
Weeks’  Tour  was  a new  discovery,  or  that  the 
jrror  in  the  date  of  the  poem  Mont  Blanc  had 
entirely  escaped  the  attention  ©f  others.  It  was, 
in  fact,  more  than  three  years  ago  that,  through 
the  courtesy  of  a correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 
became  possessed  of  a copy  of  Shelley’s  little  book, 
and  it  is  consequently  more  than  three  years  since 
I made  the  discovery  to  which  I referred  in  my 
note.  I beg  to  say  that  I was  not  aware  of  the 
error  having  been  publicly  noticed,  nor  had  I read 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  edition  of  Shelley’s  Prose 
Works.  Had  I done  so  I would  certainly  have 
spared  these  columns  the  needless  infliction  of  my 
remarks.  I am,  however,  glad  to  learn  that  the 
mistake  has  been  rectified,  and  beg  to  assure 
Consideratis  Considerandis  that  I am  sorry  to 
have  caused  him  annoyance.  Shelley  died  in  1822. 
His  book  was  printed  during  his  lifetime,  and  my 
copy  of  his  Poetical  Works  was  published  in  1871. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  mistake  was  perpetuated. 
I had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  foresee  that,  after  so 
many  years,  this  trifling  oversight  would  have 
been  amended.  I am  not  well  versed  in  Shelleyan 
biography,  nor  am  I capable  of  Shelleyan  textual 
criticism.  My  province  lies  rather  in  the  direction 
of  Byron.  But  I venture  to  think  that  if  any  well- 
meaning  person  had  written  about  the  latter  as  I 
wrote  about  the  former  I should  have  treated  his 
communication  with  a little  more  mercy.  The 
matter  thus  resolves  itself.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman 
and  I,  unaided  by  each  other,  both  made  the  self- 
same discovery,  but,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman  was  first  in  the  field. 

Richard  Edgcumbe. 

Wollaston  Hall,  Wellingborough. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
90,  118).— 

“ A quaint  imp  sat  in  an  earthen  pot.” 

The  information  given  by  Mr.  James  Nicholson  is 
not  correct.  The  “ song  ” whence  the  line  is  quoted  is 
called  The  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony  (not  The  Good  St. 
Anthony).  It  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  Bentley's 
Miscellany  (1838),  p.  100,  with  a wonderful  illustration 
by  George  Cruikshank,  and  is  initialed  T.  H.  S.,  which 
initials  are  not  those  of  the  author  of  the  lngoldsby 
\ Legends.  Moreover  the  “ song  ” does  not  appear  in  the 
collected  lngoldsby  Legends,  but  takes  its  place  in  the 
Bentley  Ballads,  along  with  other  pieces  of  a class  called 
into  existence  by  Barham’s  infectious  humour,  although 
| not  emanating  from  his  pen.  Alfred  Wallis. 
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Maori  Religion  and  Mythology.  By  Edward  Shortland, 
M.A.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Mr.  Shortland  has  long  studied  the  habits  of  the  New 
Zealanders.  He  has  tilled  an  important  government 


office,  which  lias  constantly  brought  him  into  connexion 
with  the  people,  and,  as  he  possesses  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Maori  langunge,  his  researches  have  a 
much  higher  value  than  those  of  some  other  persons 
who,  with  equal  zeal,  have  not  had  the  same  chances 
of  gaining  knowledge  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Shortland  is 
eminently  qualified  for  an  explorer  in  the  dim  regions 
of  folk-lore  and  primitive  religions.  He  is  not  weighted 
by  any  preconceived  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  religious 
ideas  or  the  relationship  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  New  Zealander  with  races  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  His  former  work  on  The  Traditions  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  New  Zealanders,  published  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  goes  over  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  present.  They  are  both  of  them  needful 
for  any  one  who  is  a student  of  comparative  mythology, 
but  the  present  is  by  far  the  more  important.  The 
striking  similarity  of  many  of  the  religious  rites  of 
these  barbarians  to  certain  superstitions  which  still 
linger  in  our  own  land  is  fraught  with  interest,  though 
it  is  not  so  inexplicable  now  as  it  seemed  to  the  inquirers 
of  a former  generation.  The  curious  analogy  between 
the  customs  of  the  nominally  Christian  Maoris  and  what 
we  know  took  place  on  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
races  of  Europe  is  illustrated  by  a story  told  by  Mr. 
Shortland  of  how  a portion  of  an  old  sacred  place  was. 
made  “ common  ” by  a mingling  of  Christian  prayers 
with  the  Maori  practice  of  eating  the  sweet  potato. 
“ In  this  case,  every  one  present,  by  eating  food  cooked 
on  the  tapu  ground,  equally  incurred  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing the  Atua  of  the  family,  which  risk  was  believed  to 
be  removed  by  the  Christian  Icarahia."  There  is  more 
than  a seeming  analogy  between  this  and  the  advice 
given  by  St.  Gregory  to  St.  Augustine  ( Beda , lib.  i.  cap. 
xxx.).  The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  land  tenures. 
It  seems  to  us  the  most  important  in  the  book.  Much  of 
the  information  is  quite  new  to  us.  Something  very 
like  feudal  tenures  seems  to  have  existed.  The  chief 
of  a tribe  who  took  possession  of  a tract  of  land  held 
the  whole  of  it,  but  a great  part  thereof  had  by  custom 
to  be  divided  among  the  tribesmen.  The  unappro- 
priated lands,  which  seem  to  correspond  with  “ the 
lord’s  demesnes  ” of  the  feudal  lawyers,  was  all  the 
land  of  which  the  chief  was  absolute  owner.  We  do 
not  understand  from  Mr.  Shortland’s  narrative  whether 
such  a thing  as  forfeiture  could  be  incurred,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  forfeited  lands  fell  to  the  chief  or  to  the 
tribesmen. 

The  Gypsies.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  (Triibner  & Co.) 
The  Gipsies  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Leland,  for  he 
is  never  weary  of  singing  their  praises.  He  has  written 
much  about  them,  and  always  pleasantly.  In  his  pre- 
sent work  he  brings  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  a suc- 
cession of  pictures  which  are  invariably  bright  and 
spirited,  whether  he  deals  with  the  Russian  Gipsies,  to 
whose  songs  he  listened  entranced  in  Moscow,  or  their 
Hungarian  cousins,  whose  equivalents  for  jigs  and  reels 
made  his  heart  beat  wildly  in  Paris,  or  the  more  decorous 
specimens  of  their  race  who  lend  an  extra  charm  to  sa 
many  a picturesque  spot  in  our  own  country,  or  the 
horse-dealing  Gipsies  who  are  now  flourishing  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  book  may  be  honestly  recommended  as 
one  which  will  be  certain  to  convey  a good  deal  of  in- 
struction combined  with  much  amusement.  What  the 
author  appears  to  pride  himself  most  upon  is  hi3  discovery 
of  the  existence  in  India  of  a peculiar  tribe  of  Gipsies, 
who  are  par  eminence  the  B-omanys  of  the  East,  and 
whose  language  is  there  what  it  is  in  England,  the  same 
in  vocabulary,  and  the  chief  slang  of  the  roads.”  This 
he  claims  as  a discovery  for  which  he  deserves  great 
credit,  “ having  learned  it  from  a Hindoo  who  had  been 
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himself  a Gipsy  in  his  native  land.”  He  also  attaches 
great  importance  to  his  chapter  on  “ the  Shelta  Thari,  or 
tinkers’  language,  a very  curious  jargon  or  language, 
never  mentioned  before  by  any  writer  except  Shake- 
speare." But  these  matters  concern  the  learned  only, 
whereas  the  rest  of  Mr.  Leland’s  book  is  of  interest  to 
every  mind.  He  has  not  specially  devoted  himself  to 
folk-lore  while  compiling  it,  but  every  here  and  there 
an  anecdote  crops  up  which  is  akin  to  the  subjects  gene- 
rally discussed  in  our  columns.  By  way  of  a specimen 
we  may  take  the  following  quaint  little  tale,  related  to 
the  author  by  a ten-year-old  damsel  in  a Gipsy  house  in 
Philadelphia,  located  in  Mammy  Sauerkraut’s  Row: — 
“ Mammy  Sauerkraut  was  a witch,  and  a little  black  girl 
who  lives  next  door  told  me  so.  And  Mammy  Sauer- 
kraut used  to  change  herself  into  a pig  of  nights,  and 
that ’s  why  they  called  her  Sauerkraut.  This  was  be- 
cause they  had  pig  ketchers  going  about  in  those  times, 
and  once  they  ketched  a pig  that  belonged  to  her,  and  to 
be  revenged  on  them  she  used  to  look  like  a pig,  and 
they  would  follow  her  clear  out  of  town  way  up  the 
river,  and  she ’d  run  and  they 'd  run  after  her,  till  by- 
and-by  fire  would  begin  to  fly  out  of  her  bristles,  and  she 
jumped  into  the  river  and  sizzed.” 

New  Arabian  Nights.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

2 vols.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

We  have  long  looked  for  the  republication  of  some  of 
the  stories  contained  in  these  volumes.  If  we  mistake 
not.  they  first  appeared  in  a now  defunct  Conservative 
weekly,  which  was  the  grave,  among  other  things,  of 
some  very  independent  criticism  and  much  metrical 
ingenuity.  They  at  once  attracted  and  fascinated  the 
reader,  who  was  all  the  more  delighted  in  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  find  genius  in  a feuilleton.  The  imagina- 
tion which  they  displayed,  the  originality  of  their 
motive,  and,  above  all,  the  delightfully  fresh  and  indi- 
vidual style  in  which  they  were  written,  were  all  in  their 
favour ; and  these  qualities  have  not  in  any  way  suffered 
by  their  long  interment  in  the  forgotten  files  of  a news- 
paper. Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia  and  his  Master  of 
the  Horse  are  still  as  entertaining  as  ever,  and  we  follow 
with  an  interest  as  breathless  as  before  the  enthralling 
narratives  which  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  “ The  Young 
Man  with  the  Cream  Tarts  ” or  record  the  moving  acci- 
dents which  constitute  “ The  Story  of  the  Bandbox.”  If 
there  be  still  a taste  among  us  for  quick  invention  and 
tale-telling  pure  and  simple,  they  will  contine  to  find  an 
audience.  As  for  the  prince,  we  think  him  more  of  a 
real  creation  than  we  ever  did,  and  it  is  with  a positive 
pang  that  we  learn  his  present  mode  of  life,  which  the 
reader  must  ascertain  for  himself.  The  material  of  the 
second  volume  appears  to  be  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
rest.  “ The  Pavilion  on  the  Links  ” is  very  clever,  but  it  is 
with  a Wilkie  Collins-like  cleverness,  to  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son can,  we  think,  afford  to  be  superior.  The  remaining 
tales — “ A Lodging  for  the  Night,”  “ The  Sire  de  Male- 
troit’s  Door,”  and  “Providence  and  the  Guitar” — are 
wholly  charming,  the  last  especially.  So  fanciful  and 
delicate  a plaidoyer  for  art  has  never  before  been  penned ; 
and  Monsieur  Leon  Berthelini  and  Elvira  his  wife  are 
characters  who  deserve  a larger  stage  and  a more  com- 
plicated plot. 

Atlantis : the  Antediluvian  World.  By  Ignatius  Donelly. 

Illustrated.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Mu.  Donelly  has  produced  a quaint  book,  full  of  varied 
learning  of  an  amusingly  miscellaneous  character,  which 
opens  up  wide  fields  of  conjecture  and  inquiry.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  find  old  friends  rehabilitated,  and  we 
welcome  Mr.  Donelly’s  effort  to  prove  that  the  “ fabled 
Atlantis”  was  a real  and  substantial  country;  that. the 


“ fayre  island  of  the  West  ” boasted  a civilization  which 
puts  the  nineteenth  century  to  shame ; that  it  was  the 
great  highway  of  communication  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  colonizer  of  the  world,  the  mother,  not  only 
of  European,  but  of  Egyptian  and  pre-Mexican  art.  To 
support  his  conclusions  Mr.  Donelly  takes  the  reader 
downfinto  the  deep-sea  dredgings  of  modern  explorations, 
drops  him  into  a Pennsylvanian  coal  measure,  or  lands 
him,  breathless  with  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  but 
always  interested,  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  Memphis. 
Even  if  Mr.  Donelly  fails  to  convert  the  reader  to  his 
bold  theory,  all  will  be  grateful  for  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  curious  details  and  obscure  facts  which  he 
gathers  to  its  support.  The  book  is  both  interesting  and 
original. 

Hiawatha , and  other  Legends  of  the  Wigwams  of  the 
R.ed  American  Indians.  Compiled  from  original 
sources  by  Cornelius  Matthews.  (Sonnenschein  & Co.) 
Mr.  Matthews  claims  to  have  “ re-interpreted  and 
developed”  the  legends  of  the  American  Indians  which 
were  originally  compiled  by  the  late  H.  R.  Schoolcraft, 
“ so  as  to  enable  them,  as  far  as  worthy,  to  take  a place 
with  the  popular  versions  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, Cinderella,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  other 
world-renowned  tales  of  Europe  and  the  East.”  His 
system  of  classification  may  be  unscientific,  but  his  in- 
tentions are  praiseworthy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
may  succeed  in  interesting  “the  principal  readers  of 
fairy  tales,  the  boys  and  girls,”  in  the  legends  which  he 
has  “ developed  ” from  sources  not  quite  free  from  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  Whether  the  mai’ket  may  not  become 
overstocked  with  fairy-tale  volumes,  apparently  of  Trans- 
atlantic workmanship,  is  a question  which  mainly  con- 
cerns the  publishers  of  the  “ Illustrated  Library  of 
Fairy  Tales.” 


The  English  Dialect  Society  will  publish  Mr.  A.  P. 
Allsopp’s  collection  of  Public  School  words  and  phrases. 

Mr.  William  Hutchins  Callcott,  the  composer, 
an  early  and  constant  contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  died  on 
Friday,  August  4,  at  his  residence  in  Kensington.  He 
was  born  in  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Wall 
Callcott,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott,  R.A. 
The  name  Callcott  appears  as  far  back  a3 1683  at  Bromp- 
ton,  but  the  immediate  ancestors  of  our  departed  friend 
resided  in  the  Mall,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  soon  after 
1710. 


^attceiS  ta  &fliTc£pmitteut£. 

T.  W.  (Ropley). — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a paper 
calling  attention  to  the  points  of  interest. 

F.  C.  (Buxton). — The  passage  has,  we  believe,  been 
referred  to  already. 

A Correspondent  writes  In  1862  a very  interest- 
ing tale  about  the  plague  of  London  appeared  in  the 
Weelcly  Budget.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  it?  ” 

A Correspondent  asks  where  a poem  entitled  Twenty 
Years  Ago  may  be  found. 

Br.  N. — Can  you  rewrite  the  paper,  omitting  the 
reference  ? 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MEMORABLE  RESIDENTS  IN  ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY,  AND  PENTONVILLE. 

(Continued  from  p.  122.) 

Isaac  Collins. — Isaac  Collins,  professor  of  the 
violin  and  teacher  of  music,  known  to  the  musical 
world  about  1831  as  the  “English  Paganini,” 
resided  for  some  years  at  8,  Canonbury  Villas, 
■now  called  58,  Halton  Boad,  Canonbury  Square. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  33,  Hugh  Street, 
Pimlico,  where  he  died  November  24,  1871,  aged 
seventy-four  years,  Isaac  Collins  performed  on 
the  violin  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Opera  and 
Crystal  Palace,  and  at  one  time  was  leader  at 
some  of  the  principal  London  theatres.  One  of 
his  accomplished  sons,  the  late  George  Collins, 
who  died  Nov.  24,  1869,  was  the  well-known 
principal  solo  violoncello  performer  at  the  Opera, 
Exeter  Hall  oratorios,  and  Promenade  Concerts 
under  the  late  M.  Juliien  (Jullien  was  born  1810, 
died  at  Paris,  1860,  aged  fifty  years).  Viotti 
Collins,  his  eldest  son,  is  at  the  present  time  well 
known  in  the  musical  world  as  a solo  violinist  and 
member  of  the  Opera  orchestra.  Isaac  Collins 
and  his  sons  and  daughters  were  most  skilful 
musicians.  When  they  gave  a public  concert  the 
father  and  his  family  used  to  form  an  entire 


orchestra  among  themselves,  as  vocalists,  solo,  and 
instrumental  performers. 

William  Knight. — William  Knight,  F.S.A., 
resided  some  years  ago  in  a white-fronted  villa  at 
the  corner  of  Canonbury  Place,  near  Canon- 
bury Tower.  In  his  library  was  to  be  seen 
a choice  collection  of  angling  books,  missals, 
prints,  &c.,  and  near  his  house  in  his  lifetime 
were  most  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  New  Biver,  then 
a most  charming  place,  all  now  nearly  built 
over  and  covered  with  villas.  In  the  garden  was 
to  be  seen  one  of  the  brick  lodges  with  a rebus 
inserted  in  the  wall,  “ bolt  in  a tun,”  built  by 
William  Bolton,  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  the  builder  of  Canonbury  House.  Canon- 
bury House  was  built  between  the  years  1509  and 
1512  by  William  Bolton,  who,  according  to  Stow, 
was  prior  from  1509  till  his  death,  April  15, 1532. 
The  rebus  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  a 
private  house,  2,  Alwyne  Villas,  Canonbury 
Terrace.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
John  Spencer,  a wealthy  citizen  and  clothworker, 
bought  the  manor  of  Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  in  1570  resided  at  Canonbury  House.  He 
was  sheriff  in  1583  and  1584  ; Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1594.  Sir  John  Spencer  died  March  30, 
1609,  and  was  buried,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
near  his  town  residence,  Crosby  Place,  now  the 
site  of  Crosby  Square.  The  hall  of  the  mansion 
still  remains.  The  manor  of  Canonbury  descended 
to  his  daughter  and  heir  Elizabeth,  who  married 
in  1594  William,  the  second  Lord  Compton,  who 
was  created  March  30, 1618,  Earl  of  Northampton. 
The  old  manor-house  which  formerly  stood  in 
Ashby  Street,  Northampton  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Northampton. 
The  manor  house  was  taken  down.  The  martyrs’ 
memorial  church  and  the  Horological  Institute 
now  occupy  the  site.  The  following  celebrities 
had  lodgings  in  Canonbury  Tower  : John  New- 
bery,  the  publisher,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard ; 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  William  Woodfall  (born  1745,  died 
1803,  aged  fifty-eight  years),  the  printer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  the  first  letter  appearing 
Jan.  21,  1769,  and  the  last  dated  Jan.  21, 
1772  ; Ephraim  Chambers,  born  at  Milton 
Kendal,  Westmoreland,  the  compiler  of  the 
first  English  encyclopaedia,  resided  in  Canon- 
bury House,  died  there  on  May  15,  1740,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  appeared  in  1728  in 
two  volumes,  folio ; Dr.  Bees  published  another 
in  four  volumes  in  1778-1785,  and  between  1803 
and  1813  he  published  an  edition  in  forty-five 
volumes.  Dr.  Abraham  Bees  was  the  editor  of 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  He  died  1825,  and  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields ; — 
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Epitaph  on  Ephraim  Chambers  by  himself. 

Heard  of  by  many. 

Known  to  few. 

Who  led  a Life  between  Fame  and  Obscurity, 
Neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  Learning, 
Devoted  to  Study,  but  as  a man 

who  thinks  himself  bound  to  all  Offices  of  Humanity. 

Having  finished  his  life,  and  his  Labour  together 
Here  desires  to  rest 
Ephraim  Chambers 
Obiit  May  15*  1740. 

Samuel  Phelps. — At  8,  Canonbury  Square  re- 
sided for  many  years  Samuel  Phelps,  tragedian, 
who  was  born  at  Devonport,  near  Plymouth,  on 
Feb.  13,  1804.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1837.  In  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  Warner  he  opened  Sadler’s  Wells 
Theatre  in  1844.  In  1846  Mrs.  Warner  retired 
from  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  then  Mr.  Phelps 
entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas  Longden 
Greenwood.  In  March,  1862,  Mr.  Phelps  retired 
from  the  management  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  420,  Camden  Road, 
and  died  at  Anson’s  Farm,  Cospersall,  near  Epping, 
Nov.  6,  1878,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Mr. 
Phelps  was  buried  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 

Samuel  Bogers. — Samuel  Rogers,  banker  and 
poet,  born  at  Newington  Green,  July  30,  1763, 
the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory , 1792, 
and  other  works,  resided  some  years  ago  in 
Highbury  Place.  He  died  at  22,  St.  James’s 
Place,  Westminster,  Dec.  18,  1855,  aged  ninety- 
two  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in 
Hornsey  Churchyard,  Dec.  26,  1855.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  churchyard  is  seen  the  plain 
tombstone  of  “ Barbara,”  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  poet.  She  died  Sept.  17,  1817.  Moore 
wrote  part  of  his  chief  poem  in  Lalla  Rookh 
Cottage,  near  the  foot  of  Muswell  Hill,  nearly 
opposite  the  carriage  entrance  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Part  of  the  front  of  the  cottage  is 
now  altered  into  a tavern ; the  name  Lalla  Rookh 
was  painted  on  the  garden  door.  Moore  left 
Hornsey  in  1818,  and  resided  atSloperton  Bowood, 
Devizes,  Wiltshire.  He  was  born  May  28,  1779, 
and  died  Feb.  25,  1852,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Thomas  E.  Tomlins. — Thomas  Edylyne  Tomlins 
resided  at  3,  Charles  Street,  Gibson  Square. 
He  was  the  author  of  Iseldon , a perambulation  of 
Islington,  1858,  and  other  interesting  works. 

Thomas  Calvert  Girtin.  — Thomas  Calvert 
Girtin,  surgeon,  resided  some  years  ago  at  2, 
Hornsey  Row,  near  Canonbury  Lane,  now  271, 
Upper  Street,  Islington.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Girtin,  the  great  water-colour  painter. 
Thomas  Girtin,  his  father  (the  father  of  the  school 
of  English  water-colour  artists),  was  born  Feb.  18, 
1775,  at  Southwark.  His  father  was  a rope  and 
cordage  manufacturer.  Girtin  died  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  Strand,  Nov.  9,  1802,  aged  twenty-seven 
years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 


Covent  Garden.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Somerset  House,  in  the  years  1794,. 
1795,  and  lastly  1801.  He  resided  at  that  timo 
at  2,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  City.  Thomas  Girtin 
and  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  travelled  together  in 
their  young  days,  and  produced  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  and  sketches  of  places  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere.  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
was  born  at  26,  Maiden  Lane,  Govent  Garden, 
May  14,  1775  (his  father  was  a hairdresser).  In 
1836  Turner  resided  at  47,  Queen  Anne 
Street,  W.  He  died  at  119,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  Dec.  19,  1851,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
Turner  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Thomas 
Calvert  Girtin,  the  son  of  Thomas  Girtin,  resided 
at  62,  Ellington  Street,  Liverpool  Road ; he  left 
Islington  some  years  ago,  and  retired  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  died.  Edward  Spencer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILLS  OF  MARINE  MARSHALLS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  124.) 

Will  of  Benjamin  Marshall,  now  belonging  to  liig 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Pembroke.  Dated  Dec.  4,  1740. 
Samuel  Hanchard,  of  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney, 
co.  Middlesex,  weaver,  executor  and  universal  legatee. 
He  proved  Dec.  8,  1744.  (Anstis,  289.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  ship 
the  Revenge.  Dated  Nov.  28, 1743.  John  Cathcart,  of 
the  said  ship,  executor  and  universal  legatee.  Adminis- 
tration to  William  Hoppes,  attorney  of  said  John 
Cathcart,  April  9,  1745.  (Seymour,  117.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Dated  Aug.  31, 
1743.  Daughter,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of 
Portsea,  in  Hampshire,  executrix  and  universal  legatee. 
Administration,  Feb.  18,  1745,  to  William  Edsar,  the 
curator  of  Elizabeth  Marshall,  spinster,  a minor,  of  goods 
of  Thomas  Marshall,  widower,  deceased.  (Edmunds,  56).  j 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Grafton.  Dated  May  31,  1740.  Wife  Eleanor 
Marshall,  of  Tillmouth  (sic),  co.  Northumberland, 
widow  (sic),  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  goods  of  John  Marshall,  late  of  North 
Shields,  in  the  parish  of  Tinmouth,  co.  Northumberland, 
but  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Princess  Royal,  de- 
ceased, granted  to  Margaret  Bond,  wife  of  William  Bond, 
now  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  lawful  attorney  of 
Eleanor  Marshall,  widow  and  relict  of  deceased,  Feb.  6, 
1746.  (Potter,  45.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  of  Yarmouth,  co.  Norfolk, 
mariner.  Dated  July  5,  1746.  Friend  Joshua  Wood- 
cock, victualler,  executor  and  universal  legatee.  He 
proved  Feb.  25, 1746.  (Potter,  47.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  marine,  on  board  the  ships 
Marlborough.  Dated  Jan.  2,  1746/7.  William  Quin.  |i 
Benjamin  Cannell.  Caleb  Blunt,  executor.  He  proved 
April  19, 1748.  (Strahan,  122.) 

Will  of  Abel  Marshall,  marine,  in  Col.  Duncomb’s ! 
regiment,  at  present  serving  on  board  his  Majesty’s  f: 
ship  Sutherland.  Dated  April  2,  1747.  Friend  George  | 
Lane,  marine,  of  the  said  regiment,  universal  legatee 
and  executor.  Administration  to  John  Flood,  attorney 
for  said  executor,  Sept.  7,  1748.  (Strahan,  272.) 

Will  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,! 
co.  Middlesex,  mariner.  Dated  Oct,  28,  1748.  Reall 
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•friend  Ann  Joblin,  wife  of  Andrew  Joblin,  of  parish 
aforesaid,  labourer,  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  March  13, 1749.  (Lisle,  83.) 

Will  of  Abraham  Marshall,  late  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  privateer.  Dated  Dec.  5,  1748.  Sarah 
Palls,  of  Upper  Tooting,  co.  Surrey,  spinster,  executrix 
and  universal  legatee.  She  proved  March  21,  1748. 
(Lisle,  83.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  mariner,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
the  Lyon.  Dated  March  27,  1747.  Wife  Catherine 
Marshall,  of  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 
executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She  proved  Dec.  4, 
1750.  (Greenly,  393.) 

Will  of  William  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Elizabeth.  Dated  March  19,  1749. 
Brother,  Edmund  Marshall,  of  Ferry  Bridge,  and  Ann 
England,  of  Castleford,  both  in  co.  York,  universal 
legatees  and  executors.  Administration  to  John  Bagga- 
ley,  attorney  to  said  executors.  Nov.  28,  1751.  (Busby, 
315.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Pembroke.  Dated  Oct.  26,  1747.  Wife 
Mary  Marshall  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  July  21,  1752.  (Bettesworth.  192.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall, marine,  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew’s 
regiment,  now  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ruby. 
Dated  Oct.  20, 1747.  Mother,  Ann  Marshall,  of  Clerken- 
well  parish,  London,  executrix  and  universal  legatee. 
Administration  of  goods  of  John  Marshall,  deceased,  a 
bachelor,  to  John  Marshall,  husband  and  administrator 
of  Ann  Marshall,  deceased,  who  survived  the  testator 
but  died  before  she  proved,  1754.  (Pinfold,  173.) 

Will  of  Henry  Marshall,  mariner,  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Defiance.  Wife  Mary  Marshall,  of  Southwark,  co. 
Surrey,  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  Dated  April  25, 

1755.  She  proved  April  15, 1756.  (Glazier,  111.) 

Will  of  William  Marshall,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Arundell.  Dated  Dec.  25,  1754.  Mother,  Christian 
Marshall,  of  Portseazar.  Brother,  Elias  Marshall.  Father, 
William  Marshall,  gunner  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Woolwich. 
Friend  Jacob  Andrews.  Appoints  father  executor.  Ad- 
ministration to  John  Webster,  attorney  for  William 
Marshall,  the  executor  of  goods  of  the  testator  (who  died 
a bachelor),  June  4,  1756.  (Glazier,  170.) 

Will  of  John  Marshall,  now  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Antelope.  Dated  Sept.  4,  1755.  Friend  Susanna 
Sadler,  of  Red  Lion  Street,  London,  executrix  and  uni- 
versal legatee.  She  proved  (then  a spinster)  Feb.  14, 
1757.  (Herring,  59.) 

Will  of  Charles  Marshall,  muscioner  (sic')  on  board  the 
King  of  Prussia,  private  ship  of  war.  Dated  Dec.  29, 

1756.  Susanna,  wife  of  Edward  Rainsford,  of  Bridewell, 
precinct  of  the  parish  of  St.  Brides  (sic),  co.  Middlesex, 
waterman,  sole  executor  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  Sept.  13,  1757.  (Herring,  281.) 

Will  of  Samuel  Marshall,  the  second  mariner,  now 
belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Ramilies.  Dated  April 
5, 1757.  Wife  Ann  Marshal  (sic),  of  North  Yarmouth,  co. 
Norfolk,  sole  executrix  and  residuary  legatee.  She  proved 
March  9,  1758.  (Hutton,  84.) 

Will  of  George  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark,  mariner.  Dated  Oct.  21,  1730.  Wife  Eliza- 
beth Marshall,  sole  executrix  and  universal  legatee.  She 
proved  Dec.  4, 1758.  (Hutton,  375.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  the  Sterling  Castle.  Dated  Oct.  24, 1757.  Friend 
Isaac  Crofts,  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  executor  and 
•universal  legatee.  He  proved  March  15,  1759.  (Arran, 
101.) 

Will  of  James  Martial  [Marshall  or  Marshal],  belong- 
ing to  his  Majesty’s  ship  Prince  Frederick.  Dated 
June  15,  1757.  Father  and  mother,  David  and  Jennet 


Martiall,  of  Ferry  Port  on  Craig,  near  Dunde  (sic),  Scot- 
land, executors  and  universal  legatees.  Administration 
to  James  Laird,  attorney  for  said  executors,  now  residing 
at  Ferry  Port  on  Craig,  co.  Fife,  of  goods  of  James 
Marshall,  a bachelor,  deceased,  June  28,  1759.  (Arran, 
210.) 

Will  of  Samuel  Marshall,  mariner,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Centaur.  Dated  July  23,  1756.  Mother, 
Mary  Marshall,  widow,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  universal 
legatee  and  executrix.  Administration  of  goods  of  Samuel 
Marshall,  deceased,  a bachelor,  to  Matthew  Dore,  at- 
torney for  said  executrix,  March  18,  1760.  (Lynch, 
111.) 

Will  of  Henry  Marshall,  mariner,  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Devonshire.  Dated  Feb.  1,  1758.  Cousin  Christian 
Bleketer,  of  Pathlwad  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  sole  executrix 
and  universal  legatee.  Administration  to  John  Beatson, 
attorney  for  executrix  (testator  died  a bachelor),  May 
2,1760.  (Lynch,  205.) 

Will  of  James  Marshall,  mariner.  Dated  March  7, 
1755.  Wife  Elizabeth  Marshall,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  Shadwell,  universal  legatee  and  executrix.  She 
proved  Sept.  23,  1760.  (Lynch,  364.) 

George  W.  Marshall. 


Thomas  Wood,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Wood- 
Bliss,  Athence  Oxon.,  iv.  881). — See  Lives  of  the 
Norths  (8vo.  ed.),  i.  297.  Tanner  MSS.  Kennett’s 
Beg.  and  Ghron.  Edm.  Ch.  Waters,  “Genealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Kindred  Families  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Thomas  Wood  ” in  his  Genealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley,  pp.  488-506 
(thirty  copies  of  Lives  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and 
Thomas  Wood  privately  printed  1877). 

Joseph  Addison  (Wood-Bliss,  Athenae  Oxon., 
iv,  603).—“  N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  x.  ind.;  5th  S.  vi.  343; 
vii.  ind.  Friend  of  Kennett’s,  furthers  his  design 
of  establishing  a chaplain  at  Leghorn  (Kennett’s 
Life , 57).  His  daughter  died  1797  (Gent.  Mag., 
lx  vii.  256a,  385  seq.).  Life,  by  Nath.  Ogle,  1826, 
post  8vo.;  fifty  copies  privately  printed.  A. 
Paul,  Addison’s  Influence  on  the  Social  Beform  of 
his  Age,  1876,  4to.  pp.  58  (Hamburg,  Seippel). 
The  Evening  Standard,  Jan.  4,  1873,  reprinted 
from  Long  Ago  the  following  entry  from  the 
register  of  St.  Edward  the  King  and  Martyr, 
Lombard  Street : “ Joseph  Addison,  of  Bilton,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  Esq.,  was  married  unto 
Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland,  of  the  parish  of  Kensington,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  9th  day  of  August, 
Anno  Domini  1716.”  Westminster  Abbey  Be- 
gisters,  by  J.  L.  Chester,  Lond.  1876,  p.  296 : 
“1719,  June  26.  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison, 
Esq.,  buried  in  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s  vault.” 
Bloxam,  Begister  of  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxford,  vi. 
76-97.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

The  Church  in  the  Isles  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  in  the  Years  1563  and  1565. — At  the 
present  time,  when  the  ecclesiastical  severance  of 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  from  the  see 
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of  Winchester  has  been  contemplated,  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. They  were  copied  from  originals  among  the 
papers  of  the  Baroness  North  at  Wroxton  in 
Oxfordshire.  There  are  many  papers  relating  to 
this  subject  in  the  Domestic  Series  of  State  Papers, 
Addenda,  1547-1561,  but  these  letters  do  not 
appear  among  them.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  an  answer  to  a letter  from  Sir  Hugh 
Paulet  to  Cecil  ( Calendar , Domestic , 1601-1603, 
Addenda,  1547-1565,  p.  500),  where  it  is  said, 
“The  inhabitants  of  Jersey,  being  beyond  the 
compass  of  the  penal  laws,  require  to  be  led  in 
matters  of  religion  by  some  order  from  Queen  or 
Council  sent  to  the  Deans,  &c.,  so  as  to  keep  the 
people  in  Uniformity.” 

“ After  oure  harfcie  com’endac’ons  whereas  wee  have 
ben  informed  that  Nicholas  Baudeuyn  preacher  in  the 
Isle  of  Guernesey  is  a man  for  wisdom  and  learninge 
very  fitte  for  that  callinge  and  by  hys  good  doctrine 
doth  continually  laboure  to  advaunce  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  honor  and  Estate  of  the  Queenes  Matie  in  that 
said  Isle,  because  we  perceave  he  hath  at  this  present  no 
settled  livinge,  but  suche  as  is  taken  of  the  devotion  of 
the  people  by  waye  of  charitie  of  their  free  will  and 
libertie,  we  thought  it  meete  to  require  you  that  upon 
considerat’on  of  the  estate  of  the  said  Isle  you  take 
order  amonge  yor  selves  that  of  suche  wheafes  [waifs]  or 
other  thinges  that  shal  be  founde  to  be  in  her  Matie3  dis- 
position you  appointe  such  conveniente  portions  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  said  preacher  as  by  yor  wisdom© 
you  shall  think  e feu§on“b!§  and  necessary©,  that  he  may 
be  better  enabled  to  continue  hys  labor  and  endeavors 
as  he  hath  done  hitherto,  so  be  it.  fare  you  well, 
from  Westminster  the  9th  of  June  1563.  Yor  Lovinge 
N.  Baco’,  F.  Bedford.  Pembroke,  J.  Clinto’,  W.  Howard, 
F.  Knowles,  Wm  Cicill,  N.  Woton. 

“ To  our  lovinge  frances  Chamberlain,  Esqr.  Capp"  of 
the  Isle  of  Gurnsey,  F.  Car  ewe,  and  the  reste  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Isle  of  Guernesey. 

“ After  or  hartie  com’endac’ons,  whereas  the  Queenes 
most  excellent  Ma,ie  doth  understand  that  the  Isles  of 
Gurnesey  and  Jersey  did  in  some  sorte  depende  from  the 
diocese  of  Constance  [Coutances],  and  that  in  the  same 
diocese  was  certayne  churches  well  reformed  agreeing© 
altogether  wth  the  doctrine  sett  forth  in  this  Realme, 
knowinge  also  that  you  have  a minister  that  since  his 
arrivall  into  Gurnesey  hath  used  the  lyke  order  of 
preachinge  and  administeringe  wch  is  used  in  the  said 
reformed  churches,  or  as  it  is  used  in  the  frenche 
churche  in  London,  Her  Matie  for  divers  respects  and 
co’siderac’ons  movinge  her,  her  hyghnes  willeth  and 
permitteth  the  said  order  of  preachinge  and  administer- 
inge to  be  contynued  in  Sl  Peters  ports  as  heretofore  it 
hath  ben  accustomed  by  the  said  minister,  meaninge 
allwayes  that  the  residue  of  the  parishes  in  the  said  Isle 
shall  diligently  caste  awaye  all  superstitions  used  in  the 
said  diocese,  and  so  contynue  there  the  order  of  service 
established  and  sett  forthe  in  thiB  Realme  wth  the  in- 
junctions necessarye  for  that  purpose,  wherein  faill  you 
not  to  give  yor  helpe  and  assistaunce  asmaye  better  serve 
to  the  glorye  of  God.  biddinge  you  farwell,  from  Riche- 
mont the  7 of  Auguste,  1565.  Yor  lovinge,  N.  Bacon, 
W.  North,  R.  Leycester,  Jo.  Clinton,  E.  Rofen,  Fr. 
Knowles,  W.  Cicell.” 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  article  in  the  Quarterly  for  April  on 
the  Revised  Version  will  probably  cause  scholars 
more  and  more  to  doubt  whether  that  version  can 
possibly  gain  any  hold  on  public  favour,  and 
without  that  favour  no  version  will  ever  stand,  as 
witness  the  victorious  Psalter,  which  is  the  version 
ever  quoted  and  referred  to,  while  the  Bishops’,  the 
Genevan,  and  the  Authorized  have  in  vain  stood  in 
its  way.  It  would  take  a long  time,  and  require 
more  MS.  knowledge  than  I possess,  to  pass  any  i 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  celebrated  Vatican,,  fej 
Sinaitic,  and  Codex  Bezse  documents  (especially  ii 
the  two  former)  have  been  hitherto  too  highly 
esteemed ; but  I am  sorry  to  see  that  in 
order  to  support  their  theory  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort,  who  have  so  much  influenced  the  revision,,  j 
should  decide  that  the  venerable  Peschito  has 
undergone  a revision  at  some  unknown  period,, 
bringing  it  into  “ some  connexion  with  the  Syrian' 
revising  of  the  Greek  text,”  which,  it  appears,.  I 
they  assume  as  the  origin  of  the  (supposed  by  i 
them)  faulty  Textus  Receptus.  It  seems  hard  to  be-  1 
told  that  that  fine  old  version  is  thus  unworthy  of  a I 
dignity  which  has  endeared  it  to  so  many  scholars  j 
— a version  first  printed  in  1555,  and  edited  by  the  :q 
celebrated  Prof.  Lee  in  1816  for  the  British  and  1 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Surely  this  article  in  the  ji 
Quarterly  will,  as  the  author  himself  thinks,  - 
compel  men  of  ability  to  gift  the  matter  c1om%,  I 
and  we  shall  see,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whether  our  :n 
New  Testaments  are  to  be  read  according  to  the  i| 
dictation  of  B and  which  the  author  pro-  ' 
nounces  to  be  two  of  the  foulest  copies  in  exist-  1 
ence,  and  whether  our  Peschito  Syriac  is  hence- I 
forth  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  weight  or  authority;.  ^ 
The  writer  of  the  article  has  made,  as  I think,  a !. 
slip,  which  does  not  affect  his  argument  at  all,  but 
which,  as  it  may  mislead  some  readers,  may  deserve  ij 
a notice.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  varia-  ij 
tion  in  Greek  tenses  can  always  be  expressed,  or 
need  be  expressed,  in  other  languages.  Motives  M 
of  euphony  were  sometimes  influential.  The  ;jS 
writer,  referring  to  1 John  v.  18,  in  p.  366,  says : 

“ St.  John  is  distinguishing  between  the  mere  L 
recipient  of  the  new  birth  (6  ycvvrjOas  Ik  tov  ,j 
Geov)  and  the  man  who  retains  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  received  i 
when  he  became  regenerate  (6  yeyevvyjuevos  Ik  I 
rod  Qeov)”  The  latter,  he  says,  “ sinneth  not”;  j 
the  former,  he  says,  “ keepeth  himself,  and  the  j 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not.”  On  examination  it ! 
will  be  found  that  the  same  person  is  intended  j 
in  each  clause.  Surely  the  verse  might  have  been  j 
simply,  “We  know  that  every  one  who  has  been 
born  of  God  sinneth  not,  but  keepeth  himself.”  1 
I purposely  refrain  from  the  discussion  whether 
we  should  read  “ him  ” or  “ himself.”  St.  John 
however,  repeats,  with  a slight  variation  of  tense1 
the  subject  of  the  first  clause,  and  we  might  ex- 
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press  it  in  English,  “We  know  that  every  one 
who  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not,  but  the  man 
born  of  God  keepeth  himself.”  Do  the  Fathers 
recognize  any  distinction  here  of  persons  dif- 
ferently circumstanced?  I have  two  before  me, 
and  they  evidently  see  only  one  individual. 
Severus  says : 'Opas  otl  6 yeyevvigfxevo^  ck  tov 
0eou  8ia  tovto  ov  Swarai  dpaprai/eiv,  ov-%  otl 
t rjv  (fyvcrLv  kcTLV  a,7ra  Orjs,  a A A’  otl  r^pet  eavTov. 
Here  there  is  no  distinction  recognized  whatever. 
Our  English  versions  also  have  “ is  born  ” or  “ is 
begotten”  in  each  clause,  and  both  Luther  and 
De  Wette  see  no  distinction,  but  in  each  clause 
have  “ geboren  ist.”  No  wonder  that  any  writer 
under  the  pressure  of  an  arduous  task  should  err 
now  and  then  in  a matter  of  detail — now  and  then 
“ bonus  dormitat  Homerus  ” — but  I point  out  this 
one  error ‘as  the  article  has  been  very  generally 
read.  H.  F.  Woolrych. 

Oare  Vicarage,  Faversham. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Lower  Heyford, 
Oxon. — A curious  entry,  for  which  there  is  no 
certain  explanation,  occurs  in  this  register.  Tho- 
mas Cole,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  rectory 
for  several  years,  until  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  is  seen  to  have  entered  his  own 
name  for  several  years  as  “ Thomas  Cole,  sepultus 
est,”  or  “ sepultus  sum.”  This  entry  occurs  among 
the  burials  once  in  the  year  for  nine  years.  I did  not 
think  to  observe  whether  it  was  commonly  on  the 
same  day.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dew,  who  is  an  occasional 
correspondent,  will  oblige  by  stating  whether  this 
is  the  case.  Thomas  Cole  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  insane,  being  reported  of  by  his 
parishioners  as  “ an  honest,  sober,  blameless,  good 
man  as  lived  ” (Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy). 
If  it  is  to  be  taken  that  he  felt  that  he  was 
“ buried  ” in  his  secluded  village,  he  still,  “ after 
his  sequestration,  retired  to  Kirtlington,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days” — a yet 
smaller  place  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Cole,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  Pre- 
sident of  C.C.C.,  Oxon.,  of  which  college  he  had 
been  one  of  the  fellows.  His  son  was  rector  of 
the  adjacent  parish  of  Steeple  Aston. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sugar  an  Antidote  to  Alcohol. — One  of  the 
curious  matters  connected  with  the  remarkable 
trial  of  Lamson  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law 
was  the  criminal’s  excuse  for  having  sugar  brought 
into  the  room,  in  order  to  serve  as  a suitable 
vehicle  for  the  aconitine  which  he  intended  to 
administer  to  his  victim.  The  sugar,  he  said, 
would  counteract  the  alcoholic  influence  of  the 
sherry  they  were  drinking,  which,  he  remarked, 
was  very  strong.  The  court,  the  jury,  and  the 
public  generally  treated  this  as  a statement  made 
at  random  in  order  to  serve  a purpose.  But  see 
Bacon,  Sylva  Sylvarum,  Amst.,  Elzevir,  1648, 


cent.  viii.  sec.  726  : “ Minores  haustus  citius  quam 
magni  inebriant ; vinum  saccarites  minus,  quam 

vinum  purum Referunt  et  ebrietatis  amulc- 

tum,  si  vinum  saccarites  hauriatur,  post  vinum 
purum.”  Here  we  have  a clear  expression  of  belief 
in  the  power  of  sugar,  not  only  to  render  wine 
less  intoxicating,  being  mixed  therewith  at  the 
time  of  drinking  it,  but  also  to  remove  the  ill. 
effects  of  strong  unmingled  wine.  If  this  opinion 
were  current  in  Shakspere’s  day,  Falstaff’s  “ sack 
and  sugar  ” needs  no  further  commentary. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Astronomers  and  Astrologers. — The  article 
on  John  Flamsteed  in  Hone’s  Every-Day  Boole  for 
Aug.  10  contains  a “ Scheme  of  the  Heavens,” 
erected  by  that  celebrated  astronomer,  for  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute  at  which  the  first  stone  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  was  laid,  and  still  preserved  in 
a folio  MS.  volume  in  Flamsteed’s  handwriting  at 
Greenwich.  It  is  queried  by  the  editor  whether 
or  not  Flamsteed  was  really  a believer  in  the  science 
of  astrology ; but  the  question  has  some  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  an  inscription  in  the  centre  of 
the  “Scheme,”  which,  as  given  by  Hone,  has  a 
very  cabalistic  appearance,  “ Bisun  Xene  atigamite.” 
It  will  doubtless  strike  many  of  your  readers,  as  it 
did  me,  that  this  might  read  into  a very  hackneyed 
quotation  from  the  A rs  Poetica ; and  a most  courteous 
reply  from  the  Astronomer-Royal  to  a query  I 
addressed  to  him  informs  me  that  the  inscription 
is  clearly  enough  “Risum  teneatis  amici”;  the 
explanation  of  which  I take  to  be  that  Flamsteed 
erected  the  scheme  half  in  joke,  and  added  the 
quotation  to  propitiate,  as  it  were,  the  criticism  of 
future  readers.  The  memoirs  of  Flamsteed  con- 
tained in  the  same  MS.  volume,  and  printed  by 
Hone,  are  most  interesting  as  bearing  on  his  con- 
troversy with  Newton.  He  states  that  he  began  to 
study  mathematics  in  1662,  and  that  in  1665  he 
“ calculated  eclipses  and  the  planets’  places  from 
Streete’s  Caroline  tables.”  The  very  volume  used  by 
him  ( Astronomia  Carolina,  “ printed  for  Lodowick 
Lloyd,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Castle  in 
Cornhill,  1661”)  is  in  my  possession.  It  has  on  the 
title-page  the  autograph  of  “ John  Flamsteed,  pr. 
7s.  6 d.,”  and  the  tables  of  logarithms  are  well 
thumbed.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Staffordshire  Folk-lore:  a Spell  of 
Voices. — The  following  curious  piece  of  folk-lore 
occurs  in  the  Argus  (Brighton  evening  paper)  of 
July  26,  1882 

“An  extraordinary  instance  of  credulity  came  on 
Monday  before  the  Willenhall  (Staffordshire)  magistrates, 
Joseph  Butler,  fifty-two,  chain-maker,  being  charged 
with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  from  Thomas 
Starkey,  locksmith.  Sarah  Starkey,  wife  of  prosecutor, 
stated  that  she  went  with  a female  friend  to  prisoner’s 
house.  She  told  him  that  she  believed  there  was  a spell 
put  upon  her,  a spell  of  voices,  and  that  one  special  voice 
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was  like  his.  Prisoner  replied  that  this  was  very  likely, 
because  it  was  his  own  handiwork,  as  he  had  put  the 
spell  on  her,  and  he  could  take  it  off  again.  She  asked 
him  how  much  he  would  charge  for  her  relief,  urging 
that  the  voices  troubled  her  day  and  night ; she  further 
inquired  if  he  could  tell  who  had  caused  him  to  work 
the  spell,  and  he  told  her  that  several  of  her  neighbours 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  giving  the  names  of  two  men 
and  speaking  of  a little  sallow-faced  woman.  He  said  he 
could  take  the  spell  away  for  1L  145.  Qd.  She  gave  him 
the  money,  and  he  gave  her  a piece  of  brown  paper  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  told  her  to  wear  it  in  her  bosom.  He 
added  that  if  she  had  not  come  to  see  him  when  she  did 
she  would  have  been  in  the  cemetery.  After  looking 
into  a book,  he  then  said  that  all  the  voices  and  other 
annoyances  should  go  from  her,  and  she  was  to  go  home 
and  be  contented.  When  prisoner  was  arrested,  there 
was  found  in  his  house  a bundle  of  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  his  assistance  in  fortune-telling 
matters.  Prisoner  was  committed  for  trial.” 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Old  Yorkshire  Customs. — A few  days  ago  I 
received  a letter  from  a friend,  who  holds  the  office 
of  coroner  in  the  North  Riding,  which  is  worth 
quoting.  He  says  : “ I held  an  inquest  the  other 

day  at on  a man  who  hanged  himself ; on 

the  breast  of  the  corpse  was  a plate  of  salt — a 
thing  rarely  seen  now.  The  object  is  to  scare 
away  evil  spirits.”  Brand  mentions  the  custom  as 
being  common  in  his  day  in  Northumberland, 
and  gives  a quotation  from  Moresin’s  Depravatce 
Beligionis  Origo , 1594,  “ Salem  abhorrere  constat 
Diabolum,”  &c.,  which  bears  out  my  correspondent’s 
statement  as  to  the  motive  with  which  the  act  was 
done  in  this  case.  Such  a survival,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  an  old  custom  is  curious  and 
deserves  placing  on  record  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

John  H.  Chapman,  F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“ Domum  mansit  : lanam  fecit,”  in  the 
“ Surgeon’s  Daughter.” — Near  the  end  of  the 
Surgeon’s  Daughter  the  line  above  is  quoted  as  an 
ancient  epitaph.  Having  occasion  lately  to  verify 
the  quotation,  I saw  that  the  original  was  very 
different  : “ Domum  servavit,  lanam  fecit : dixi : 
abi,”  in  Gruter,  p.  769,  n.  9.  It  is  curious  that 
such  Latinity  should  have  been  cited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  genuine.  Has  it  been  altered  in 
any  late  edition  or  rectified  in  a note  ? The  re- 
ference to  Gruter  is  from  Forcellini. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Lytton.” — In  looking  over  the  oldest  register 
in  our  parish  chest  a few  days  ago,  I came  across  a 
word  which  was  new  to  me,  and  I think  perhaps 
an  unusual  one.  It  occurs  in  the  entries  of  burials 
in  1545,  1547, 1552, 1553,  and  once  in  1558;  after 
which  it  disappears.  The  word  is  “ lytton,”  and 
is  found  in  the  phrase,  “ In  the  churche  Lytton  of 
Ropley.”  The  entries  before  1545  are  in  Latin, 
and  the  corresponding  word  is  “ coemeterium.” 


The  word  “lytton”  was  discarded  for  “churche 
yarde,”  and  before  long  that  also  is  dropped  alto- 
gether. Thos.  Woodhouse. 

Ropley,  Hants. 

“Conny.” — A Lincolnshire  woman,  who  has 
recently  come  to  live  in  a Rutland  village,  was 
complaining  to  me  that  her  cottage  was  thatched, 
and  not  tiled.  I pointed  out  to  her  that  the 
thatch  had  been  recently  “ dressed  down  ” and  put 

in  order  by  Lord  ’s  chief  “ thacker,”  and  that 

it  was  very  beautifully  done  and  looked  very 
ornamental.  She  observed,  “ Oh,  yes  ; it ’s  conny 
for  that.”  She  used  this  word  on  other  occasions, 
apparently  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Scotch  “ cannie.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Flesh,  Fish,  and  Fruit  upon  the  same 
Tree. — This  is  an  ancient  riddle  of  Peeblesshire, 
and  is  explained  by  Dr.  Pennycuick,  who  says  that 
in  his  time  (last  century)  there  was  “ an  old 
orchard  at  Wester  Dawick  where  herons  did 
build  their  nests  upon  some  large  pear  trees ; to 
these  trees  the  herons  brought  many  fish  from  the 
Tweed.”  Seth  Wait. 


©uertciS. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (2).  — The 
admission-books  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
are  in  course  of  publication.  Any  one  who  can 
identify  the  following  places  named  in  them,  and 
will  communicate  his  discovery  to  Prof.  Mayor, 
Cambridge,  will  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work : — 

Northwood,  Sal. 

Sparowgreive,  Chesh. 

Summerton  Castle,  Line. 

Croysor  (]  Cwm  Croesor),  Merion. 

Llwyn  y Knottis,  Denb. 

Sarrington  (?  Saddington),  Leic. 

Wiersden,  Lane.  (?  Wearden  Hall,  Leyland). 

Ramsdendale  (]  Ravenstonedale),  Westmorel. 

Great  Gadston,  Beds  (?  Great  Gaddesden,  Herts). 

Brockwell  (?  Brockhall),  Northants. 

Allneburg  Hall,  Cumb. 

Gillingwood,  Yk. 

Place  Goch,  Denb. 

Hailston,  Westmorel. 

Alderbone,  Bucks. 

Cheston  (1  Cheshunt),  Herts. 

The  House  of  Wied. — Charles  Louis,  Prince 
of  Wied,  married,  Sept.  4,  1782,  the  Princess 
Caroline  Louisa  Frederica  of  Nassau  Weilburg. 
This  princess  was  granddaughter  of  our  Princess 
Anne,  Princess  of  Orange  and  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  there  was  issue  of  this  marriage, 
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and  where  I shall  find  a pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Wied  from  1782  downwards  ? C.  H. 

“ 0.  K.”— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  origin  of  the  slang  expression  “ 0.  K.”?  If  I 
remember  right,  it  was  used  to  announce  the 
successful  laying  of  the  first  telegraph  cable  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  absence  of  earlier  informa- 
tion, will  the  following  anecdote  throw  any  light 
on  the  question?  In  the  year  1847  or  1848  I 
was  stationed  with  my  regiment  at  Up  Park  Camp 
in  Jamaica.  Those  were  the  days  of  practical 
jokes  ; foolish  and  unmeaning  they  appear  now, 
but  at  that  time  they  perhaps  indicated  a spirit 
of  adventure  which  may  be  dying  out  among  us. 
The  high  road  from  Up  Park  Camp  to  the  town 
of  Kingston  is  bordered  at  intervals  with  small 
retail  shops,  mostly  kept  by  Chinese  and  Negroes. 
From  one  of  these  shops— belonging,  I think,  to  a 
Chinaman — a pole  above  the  door  projected  into 
the  high  road,  and  on  it  were  erected  the  letters 
“O.  K.,”  of  large  size,  and  richly  gilt.  They  were 
probably  his  sign.  One  fine  night,  after  a late 
mess  dinner,  when  driving  to  Kingston  with  some 
comrades,  we  espied  these  letters  glittering  bril- 
liantly in  the  moonlight  a little  distance  ahead  of 
us.  “ How  uncommonly  well  they  would  look  in 
my  room,”  observed  one  of  the  party.  “ So  they 
would,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “ Let’s  have  them  down.” 
Whereupon  the  gig  was  brought  up  under  the 
pole  and  one  of  its  occupants  was  hoisted  up. 
Silently  and  dexterously  he  removed  the  letters 
— he  was  a Royal  Engineer — and  deposited  them  in 
the  gig.  As  we  drove  off  some  one  remarked, 
“ I wonder  what  0.  K.  means.”  “ Oh,”  said  the 
chief  actor,  “ all  correct,  I suppose,”— or,  as  he  pro- 
nounced it,  “ Ole  K’rect.”  The  joke  occasioned 
much  laughter,  and  from  that  time,  whenever  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  or  mysterious  occurred 
in  the  garrison,  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  it  de- 
scribed as  “ That ’s  0.  K.,  I suppose.”  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  service  soon  dispersed  our  party,  and 
when  I returned  to  England,  a few  years  after- 
wards, I was  surprised  to  hear  the  expression  made 
use  of,  and  wondered  how  it  had  originated. 

W.  I.  C. 

Torquay. 

Voltaire’s  Criticism  on  “ Hamlet.” — In  Mr. 
Walter  Herries  Pollock’s  article  on  “Shake- 
spearian Criticism”  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  is  asserted  that  Vol- 
taire delivered  the  “famous  opinion,”  “ that  Ham- 
let was  the  dream  of  a drunken  savage  with  some 
flashes  of  beautiful  thought.”  Something  of  the 
sort  was,  I believe,  written  by  Voltaire  ; indeed, 
he  seems  to  be  famous  in  this  country  for  his 
“ ecrasez  l’infame,”  and  his  “ sauvage  ivre.”  Where, 
I ask,  is  the  alleged  critique  on  Hamlet  to  be 
found,  and  what  are  the  exact  words  ? Possessing 
a trade  edition  of  Voltaire’s  Works,  in  seventeen 


volumes,  I can  state  that  the  passage  is  not  in  it ; 
but  it  has  the  critique  on  Hamlet  quoted  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Furness  in  his  variorum  edition. 

C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Is  Friday  an  Unlucky  Day? — The  following 
appears  in  the  Independance  Beige,  June  27, 1882  : 

“ Vendredi  dernier  a ete  celebre  & Pesth  le  manage  de 
la  comtesse  Andrassy  avec  le  comte  Louis  Batthyanii. 
Toute  1’aristocratie  de  la  capitale  de  la  Hongrie  assistait 
k cette  ceremonie.  Un  detail  curieux : le  pere  de  la 
jeune  mariee,  le  comte  Jules  Andrassy,  a insiste  pour 
que  le  mariage  eut  lieu  un  vendredi,  parce  que  tous  les 
evenements  heureux  de  sa  vie  ont  eu  lieu  ce  jour-l&.” 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Motto  on  the  Book  in  the  Arms  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.— Papworth,  Ord.  of 
Brit.  Armorials,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  says : “ On  the 
leaves  the  words  ‘ Sapientia  Felicitas  ’ (or  1 Sa- 
pientia et  Felicitate,’  1716)  ; latterly  these  words 
have  been  changed  for  ‘ Dominus  Illuminatio 
Mea.’  ” Guillim,  Disp.  of  Heraldry,  fourth  ed., 
1660,  fo.  279,  gives  the  inscription  as  “ Sapientia 
et  Felicitate,”  and  adds:- — 

“The  inscription  I find  to  vary  according  to  the  variety 
of  times,  some  having  ‘ Sapientia  et  Felicitate  ; Wisdom 
and  Happiness’:  others  (and  that  very  ancient)  *Deus 
Illuminatio  Mea,  The  Lord  is  my  Light’:  others  this, 
‘Veritas  liberat,  Bonitas  regnat : Truth  frees  us,  Godli- 
ness crowneth  us  ’ : and  others  thus,  ‘ In  Principio,  &c. 
In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God.’” 

What  is  the  history  of  these  changes  ? When  and 
by  what  authority  were  they  severally  made  ? I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  dated  examples  of 
each  of  these  legends.  Ache. 

“Pravus.” — What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  Latin  pravus  and  the  Russian  pravo,  true? 
Some  will  say  none.  It  may  be  that  the  Coptic 
studies  of  the  great  psychological  philologist,  Dr. 
Carl  Abel,  may  offer  a different  suggestion. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

“ Obedience.” — What  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  following  sentence? — “On  the 
7th  of  July  the  assembled  cardinals  of  the  two 
£ obediences  ’ named  in  their  place  a third  Alex- 
ander V.”  (Sismondi’s  Ital.  Bepub.,  ch.  ix.  p.  209, 
1832).  And  where  can  I find  instances  of 
obedience,  meaning  “ those  rooms  containing  the 
materials  for  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which 
nuns  are  employed,”  besides  those  in  M.  A. 
Schimmelpenninck’s  Demolition  of  Port  Boyal  dcs 
Champs,  vol.  iii.  p.  51  (1815)  ? 

Margaret  Haig. 

Blairbill,  Stirling. 

The  Name  and  Author  of  an  Old  Play 
Wanted. — Can  anybody  tell  me  the  name  and 
author  of  a play  of  which  I saw  a few  stray  sheets 
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some  time  ago  ? It  was  apparently  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  or  quite  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  plot  seemed  to  be  a fanciful 
Englishman  imagining  himself  in  Turkey  and 
seized  by  Turks,  he  all  the  while  not  being  taken 
out  of  England.  The  sultan,  slaves,  &c.,  are 
dressed  up  to  deceive  him.  I think  the  name  at 
the  top  of  the  page  was  A New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts , but  there  is  no  plot  of  the  above  kind  in 
the  play  of  that  name,  and  I have  searched  many 
books  of  old  plays  in  vain.  The  language  is  a 
trifle  broad.  What  seems  to  have  been  a comedy 
was  found  in  a “ conceilment  ” in  the  south  of 
England  when  I examined  the  place  some  years 
ago,  but  I have  not  the  leaves  here  for  reference. 

Scotus. 

Schehallien  or  Schichallion. — In  the  year 
1772  Dr.  Maskelyne,  then  Astronomer-Royal,  made 
a proposal  for  determining  the  density  of  the  earth 
by  observing  the  attraction  produced  by  a moun- 
tain. With  this  view  a hill  was  selected  in  1773  in 
Perthshire,  which,  though  not  more  than  about  3,500 
feet  high,  seemed  to  be  the  best  adapted  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  its  form  and  its 
isolated  position  ; and  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1774  the  observations  were  made  by  Maskelyne 
and  his  assistants  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
this  mountain.  Maskelyne  spells  the  name  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien,  and  so  it  is  copied  into 
most  books  on  astronomy,  although  modern  gazet- 
teers and  atlases  spell  it  Schihallion  or  Schichallion. 
Which  is  nearest  right  ? Maskelyne  tells  us 
{Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775)  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  word  signified  in  the  Erse 
language  “constant  storm,”  which  was  “a  name 
well  adapted  to  the  appearance  which  it  so  fre- 
quently exhibits  to  those  who  live  near  it,  by  the 
clouds  and  mists  which  usually  crown  its  summit.” 
Is  this  etymology  correct  ? and  if  so,  what  are  the 
two  separate  Erse  words  meaning  “ constant  ” and 
“ storm  ” respectively  ? W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

The  Encampment  of  the  English  Forces 
near  Portsmouth,  1545. — “ The  Encampment  of 
the  English  Forces  near  Portsmouth,  together  with 
a view  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  between  them  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1545,  engraved  from  a coeval  paint- 
ing at  Cowdry,  in  Sussex.  Basire  sculp.,  1778,  for 
Society  of  Antiquaries.”  Was  a key  published  with 
this  plate  ? I have  seen  a catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  Cowdry,  but  it  is  too  general  to  be  of  any  use. 

Tiny  Tim. 

Dr.  Edward  Richardson,  Dean  of  Ripon  : 
Christopher  Richardson,  Son  of  Edward 
Richardson,  Mayor  of  Hull. — I am  anxious 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  above,  i.  e., 
their  family,  personal  history,  and  descendants. 
Dr.  Richardson  was  placed  in  the  deanery  during 


the  Commonwealth,  and  was  the  author  of  a book 
published  at  Amsterdam,  being  a handbook  to 
enable  Englishmen  to  learn  the  Dutch  language 
and  Dutchmen  the  English.  Edward  Richardson 
was  mayor  of  Hull,  died  there  in  1631,  and  left  a 
legacy  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marvell,  father  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  M.P.  for  Hull. 

J.  Richardson. 

12,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

“Questions  Marsilii  super  Quatuor  Libros 
Sente’tia’m.” — I have  lately  obtained  possession 
of  a curious  old  volume  thus  entitled.  It  is  a 
small  folio  and  contains  the  first  two  books  perfect. 

I can  find  no  date.  It  is  bound  in  thick  wood 
covered  with  stamped  leather,  and  has  leather 
straps  with  iron  clasps.  Pasted  on  the  title-page 
is  a paper  stating  that  the  book  is  from  “Biblioteca 
del  Excmo.  Senor  Marques  de  Astorga.”  In  a foot- 
note to  vol.  xxix.,  p.  296,  of  the  Modern  Universal 
History,  it  is  stated  that 

“in  order  to  combat  the  pope’s  authority,  Lewis 
employed  the  pens  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of 
Ghent,  two  famous  doctors,  and  schismatic  Cordeliers, 
who  in  the  emperor’s  name  wrote  a number  of  defamatory 
libels  against  John  XXII.,”  &c. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  date  and  present  value  of 
the  book.  The  type  is  beautiful.  A coat-of-arms 
and  the  title  of  the  book  appear  stamped  on  the 
edge  of  the  pages  of  the  volume  when  closed. 

E.  F.  Burton. 

Shadweli  Lodge,  Carlisle. 

“ Sketches  by  Boz  ” Second  Series,  London, 
Macrone,  St.  James’s  Square,  1836. — My  copy 
of  the  above  contains  ten  plates  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  thus  agreeing  in  number  with  the  list  of 
plates  as  given  in  the  table  of  contents,  a slight 
error  only  excepted,  which,  perhaps,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  “Yauxhall  Gardens  by  Day,”  to  face  the 
title,  is  again  repeated  so  as  to  be  placed  at  p.  216, 
while  the  plate  of  Mr.  Minns  and  his  cousin, 
p.  263,  is  omitted.  The  advertisement  in  Bentley. 
February,  1837,  gives  twelve  plates  ; was  this  a 
subsequent  edition  to  mine  ? Bibliographers  give 
twelve  plates  only,  and  describe  no  edition  with 
ten  plates.  John  William  Jarvis. 

Avon  House,  Manor  Road,  Holloway,  X. 

The  Crow  and  the  Curlew.— -It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  following  curious 
belief  still  exists  in  any  part  of  the  country  : — 

“The  Lions  wbelpes  will  neuer  companie  with  the 
yong  Wolues ; the  Fawlchons  called  Pelagrae , will  neuer 
flye  with  the  yong  Lauarets,  and  if  the  Bgges  of  a Crowe 
and  a Curlewe  bee  put  in  one  nest,  they  both  forthwith 
burst  in  sunder,  because  there  is  such  ancient  enmitie 
betweene  the  olde  ones.” — Greene’s  “ Garde  of  Fancie  ’* 
(1587)  in  Dr.  Grosart’s  Huth  Library , vol.  iv.  p.  170. 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 
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St.  Devereux. — There  is  a place  called  St. 
Devereux  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Here- 
ford. There  is  no  Saint  Devereux.  What  is  this 
name  ? Is  it  a corrupted  form  for  St.  Evrou, 
Abbot  of  Ouche,  who  flourished  c.  a.d.  590  ? 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Sylvester’s  “ Du  Bartas”  (ed.  1641),  week  1, 
day  2,  p.  19,  col.  2, 1.  27. — Will  some  one  kindly 
copy  out  for  me  the  passage,  as  referred  to  above, 
containing  the  word  oarless ; also  R.  C.  Single- 
ton,  translation  of  Virgil,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  the  passage 
containing  oath-colleagued  ? Margaret  Haig. 

Blairhill,  Stirling. 

Wilme  Family.  — I should  be  much  obliged 
for  any  information  respecting  this  family,  which 
I believe  owes  its  origin  in  this  country  to  a 
Dutch  or  German  officer  in  the  invading  army  of 
William  III.  I should  like  to  know  if  the  name 
is  found  upon  the  Continent. 

Richard  F.  Wilme. 

A “Putney  barmaid.” — The  following  clip- 
ping is  from  the  Times  of  May  25  last.  The  art 
critic  says: — 

“Mr.  Duncan  has  evidently  conceived  Circe  as  of 
rather  a coarse  type  of  beauty,  something  like  a Putney 
barmaid.” 

Why  a Putney  barmaid  in  particular  ? 

Chas.  Jas.  Feret. 

A Distaff. — I shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who 
will  kindly  refer  me  to  a description  giving  the 
•dimensions  of  a distaff  and  spindle.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Pratt,  1783 .—“The  Pupil  of  Pleasure. 
A New  Edition,  Corrected.  Written  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  London.  Printed  for  G.  RobinsOn  & J. 
Bew,  1783.”  Who  was  Mr.  Pratt  ? Did  he 
write  any  other  book  ? Where  can  I find  infor- 
mation, biographical  or  otherwise,  about  him  ? 

Apis. 

“ Ale.” — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  whether  in  the  early  English  writers  ale 
has  ever  been  spelled  otherwise  than  it  is  now 
written  ? G.  Campbell. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

A poem  called  Afterglow. 

H.  StrangwaysJRounsell. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

One  of  the  heroes  of  fiction  who  “ left  the  roof  under 
which  he  had  been  born,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  his  father’s  library  started  a book  anew.” 

Henry  G-.  Hope. 

“ That  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply ; 

Its  choir  the  winds,  and  waves  the  organ  thunder, 
Its  dome  the  sky.”  F.  C. 

He  swore  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas  moon 
And  the  might  of  Mary  high.”  Anon. 


iflepnejS. 

THOMAS  TYRWHITT. 

(2nd  S.  ix.  198;  5tb  S.  xii.  144;  6th  S.  vi.  71.) 

The  contents  of  the  volume  mentioned  at  the  last 
reference  are  as  follows: — 1.  Appendix  ad  Mus- 
gravii  Exercitationes  in  Euripidem,ed.  Lipsise,  1762 
(pp.  133-176).  2.  Fragmenta  duo  inedita  Plutarchi, 
ex  MS.  Harl.  5612  (pp.  14,  Londini,  1773).  3. 
Observations  on  the  Greek  Inscriptions  on  Three 
Ancient  Marbles  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Smyrna  ( Archceologia , vol.  iii.  1775).  4.  T.  T.  apud 
Schweighseuser  in  Prcef.  ad  Appianum,  pp.  xviii- 
xix  (Lipsise  1775).  5.  Dissertatio  de  Babrio  (Bond. 
1776).  6.  Audarium  Dissertationis  de  Babrio 

(Bond.  1781).  7.  Ilept  Xtdojv,  poema  Orpheo  ad- 

scriptum  (Gr.  et  Bat.  pp.  123,  Bond.  1781).  8.  A 
Letter  to  a Friend  on  Bell’s  reprint  of  his  edition 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  (dated  Welbeck  Street, 
June  12,  1783).  9.  Conjecturse  in  Strabonem 

(Bond.  1783,  pp.  48).  10.  Isaei  Oratio  de  Mene- 

dis  Rcereditate  (Bond.  1785).  11.  T.  T.  apud 

Schweighseuser  in  Prcef.  ad  Polybium  (Lips.  1789). 
12.  Notse  breves  in  Toupii  Emendationes  in 
Suidam  (Oxonii,  1790).  13.  Observations  and 

Conjectures  upon  some  Passages  of  Shakespeare 
(Oxford,  1766).  14.  An  Epistle  [in  verse]  to 

Florio  \i.  e.,  Dr.  King]  at  Oxford  (Bond.  1749, 
reprinted  in  the  Retrospective  Review , 1835). 

The  book  must  have  been  bound  before  it  came 
into  Mitford’s  possession,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  made  so  egregious  a blunder 
as  to  call  it  “Exemplar  Authoris,”  whereas  Nos. 
11  and  12  are  taken  from  books  not  printed  till 
after  Tyrwhitt’s  death  (1786),  and  the  Epistle  to 
Florio  is  cut  out  of  the  Retrospective  Review.  The 
binder,  however,  has  committed  a crime  far  worse 
than  his  false  lettering  on  the  back,  for  in  his 
eagerness  to  turn  out  a neatly  finished  job  he  has 
trimmed  the  edges  so  as  to  cut  away  in  three  or 
four  places  parts  of  Kidd’s  MS.  notes.  The  letter 
relating  to  Bell’s  piracy  is  so  characteristic  as  to 
seem  worth  reproducing  here;  I therefore  give  it 
entire  (it  was  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , 
vol.  liii.) : — 

Dear  Sir, — I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  in- 
telligence concerning  the  late  edition  of  Chaucer.  I 
find  it  true  in  all  particulars.  Your  alarm,  however,  for 
my  property,  as  you  call  it,  is  groundless.  As  I have  not 
entered  my  book  at  Stationers-Hall,  I have,  it  seems,  no 
legal  property  in  it.  But  if  I had,  would  you  advise  me 
to  go  to  law  for  a property  unattended  by  any  profit  1 
A certain  philosopher,  when  his  gouty  shoes  were  stolen, 
only  wished  that  they  might  fit  the  thief  as  well  as  they 
fitted  himself ; and  for  my  own  part  I shall  be  contented 
if  my  book  shall  prove  just  as  lucrative  to  Mr.  Bell  as  it 
has  been  to  me. 

At  the  same  time  I do  not  pretend  to  be  without 
all  feeling  for  my  own  personal  injury,  as  well  as  for 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  example.  If  a book  may 
be  thus  reprinted,  with  all  its  imperfections,  when- 
ever a hungry  bookseller  thinks  that  he  can  make  a 
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penny  of  it,  -without  allowing  the  author  an  opportunity 
of  rectifying  mistakes,  supplying  deficiencies,  &c.,  we 
must  give  up,  I fear,  all  expectation  of  ever  seeing  a really 
accurate  work.  In  the  present  instance,  I have  not  only 
been  precluded  (as  far  as  Mr.  Bell  can  preclude  me)  from 
the  usual  opportunity  of  lessening  the  faults  of  my  book, 
but  several  errors,  which  I had  actually  pointed  out  for 
correction,  have  either  been  left  unamended,  or  have 
been  amended  in  such  a blundering  manner  as  to  require 
still  further  correction.  That  the  errors  of  the  press 
have  been  considerably  multiplied,  I am  rather  inclined 
to  presume  from  the  known  practice  of  Bookseller- 
Editors  than  to  endeavour  to  prove  by  collation.  Indeed 
the  types,  especially  in  the  Notes,  are  much  too  small  for 
my  eyes,  however  well  suited  they  may  be  to  the  eyes  of 
the  very  young  persons  who,  I suspect,  are  the  principal 
customers  of  the  Apollo-press.  That  this  publication 
was  solely  intended  for  their  use  is  further  evident  from 
Mr.  Bell’s  having  printed  the  greatest  part  of  Chaucer’s 
works  from  Urry’s  edition,  in  which  (as  you  know  very 
well)  there  is  scarce  a line  as  the  author  wrote  it.  Hav- 
ing given  them  a picture  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  (and  perhaps  with  reason)  that 
they  would  be  perfectly  unconcerned  about  every  thing 
else. 

But,  leaving  Mr.  Bell  and  his  edition  to  their  respec- 
tive fates,  I must  add  a few  words  upon  what  is  the 
principal  object  of  this  letter.  The  assured  manner  in 
which  my  name  is  used,  may  lead  people  to  imagine  that 
I have  been  at  least  consenting  to  this  republication  of 
my  book ; and  therefore  I beg  the  favour  of  you,  and  all 
my  other  friends,  to  take  every  opportunity  (the  more 
public  the  better)  of  declaring  for  me  that  the  whole 
transaction  has  passed  without  my  consent,  approbation, 
or  knowledge.  I am,  &c., 

T.  Tyrwhitt. 

Welbeck  Street,  June  12, 1783. 

This  was  the  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which 
caused  so  much  perplexity  to  Mr.  Furnivall, 
who  was  not  aware  of  its  existence  until  I called 
attention  to  it  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (6th  S.  ii.  355). 

Prof.  Mayor,  in  his  very  interesting  note  (5th 
S.  xii.  144),  quotes  from  the  Museum  Criticum 
(1814)  the  announcement  of  a proposed  reprint  at 
Cambridge  of  some  of  Tyrwhitt’s  opuscula  (and 
Kidd’s  collection  was  doubtless  made  in  further- 
ance of  that  project),  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  volume  published  at  Oxford  in  1822,  Thomce 
Tyrwhitti  Conjectures  in  yEschylum,  Euripidem  et 
Aristophanem,  accedunt  Epistolce  Diversorum  ad 
Tyrwhittum.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  the 
editor  (whose  name  does  not  appear,  but  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  Peter  Elmsley  can  fail  to 
detect  his  hand  in  many  of  the  notes)  tells  us  that 
Tyrwhitt’s  nephew  “quhjquid  patruus  scriptis 
mandatum  reliquerat,  quod  quidem  ad  literas 
nostras  spectaret,  neque  in  alienas  manus  transisset, 
id  omne  summa  cum  humanitate  excutiendum 
nobis  detulit.,}  Other  engagements,  he  adds,  pre- 
vent him  from  maki-ng  any  present  use  of  these 
MSS.,  but  he  expresses  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  there  may  issue  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  an  edition  of  Tyrwhitt’s  Adversaria , “eaque 
eodem  omnium  plausu  exceptum  iri,  quo  ccetera, 
qua'  typis  nostris  descripta  prodierunt,  talis  ingenii 
monuinenta.”  Sixty  years  have  passed  and  no- 


thing has  yet  been  dune.  What  has  become  of  the 
MSS.  which  fell  into  Elmsley’s  hands  ? 

Fred.  Norgate. 

7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Butler’s  “Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678  (6tte 
S.  vi.  108). — The  expression  used  by  Lowndes,  that 
“ there  is  only  one  ostensible  edition  of  part  iii. 
with  the  date  of  1678,  but  two  states  of  it,”  is- 
hardly  quite  accurate  ; at  all  events,  as  almost  the- 
whole  of  the  book  was  reimposed,  the  second 
state  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a reissue  of  the- 
first ; it  is  practically,  though  not  so  described,  a 
second  edition.  I will  speak  of  them  as  A and  B, 
and  need  only  add  that  both  consist  of  title  and 
285  pages,  small  8vo.  In  A there  is  at  the  end 
an  additional  leaf,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  last 
sheet,  containing  “ Errata.”  The  presence  of  this 
leaf  is  no  evidence  at  all,  and  its  absence  does  not 
in  any  way  prove  that  the  volume  is  not  an  A- 
The  errors  are  as  follow : — 

P.  37, 1. 13,  for  “ Buns  ” read  Run. 

P.  94, 1.  16,  for  “ the  ” read  their. 

P.  104,  1.  15,  for  “ destructions  ” read  destmetion *. 

P.  110, 1.  2,  for  “ Glasses  ” read  Classes. 

P.  112, 1. 18,  for  “ Afrayd  ” read  Afeard. 

P.  118, 1. 11,  for  “suddenly  ” read  so  sullenly. 

P.  126, 1.  10,  for  “ Became  ” read  Become. 

P.  144, 1. 11,  for  “ Covenant”  read  Covenants. 

P.  156, 1. 14,  for  “ Bebelliou  ” read  Rebellion. 

In  B the  title-page  is  in  slightly  different  type,  and 
has  on  its  reverse,  “ Licensed  and  Entred,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  Printing.”  AH 
the  nine  above-mentioned  errors  are  corrected. 
Besides  these  a number  of  other  misprints  were 
set  right  ; such,  for  example,  as  (90)  Bou  ’1,  (109)< 
Lambard,  (177)  Fether,  which  in  B are  printed 
You  ’1,  Lambert,  and  Feather  ; whilst  others  were 
“ corrected,”  though  perhaps  with  questionable 
improvement.  Thus,  what  in  A are  (87)  Ana- 
themas, (114)  spy,  (132)  feuds,  (136)  Blood,  (137)* 
Accounts,  (140)  wholesome,  (145)  loiter,  and  (157) 
groans,  are  printed  in  B Anathemaes,  spye,. 
fewds,  Bloud,  Accompts,  wholsom,  leiter,  and 
grones.  Besides  these  very  questionable  improve- 
ments there  are  not  a few  evident  misprints  ; thus, 
for  example,  the  words  which  in  A appear  as  (2) 
Raptures,  (20)  Coals,  (20)  panes  (of  glass),  (130) 
Calamys,  and  (206)  unhandsome,  are  printed  in 
B Ruptures,  Cools,  pains,  Calamies,  and  undand- 
some.  The  conversion  of  a lover’s  raptures  into 
ruptures  is  singularly  unfortunate.  Lastly,  be- 
sides the  old  misprints  corrected  and  the  new 
ones  introduced,  there  are  sundry  old  ones  exactly 
reproduced,  such  as  on  p.  256,  where  in  both  A 
and  B we  have  “ Matrimouy.” 

Amongst  the  corrections  to  bfe  noted  is  also  the 
remarkable  one  on  p.  14,  “ Seals  ” in  A,  “ Scales ,y 
in  B.  Whether  this  is  an  improvement  is  open 
to  doubt ; upon  the  whole  I prefer  the  original 
line : — 
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“ For  Oaths  are  th’  only  Tests  and  Seals 
Of  Right,  and  Wrong,  and  True,  and  False.” 

An  oath  is  only  the  testimony  of  an  individual, 
and  cannot  have  the  judicial  character  of  the  scales 
of  Justice.  I believe  most  recent  editors  have 
restored  the  original  word  “seals.” 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  printing  of  B which 
is  of  value,  as  it  gives  immediate  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  A in  the  running  heading. 
Every  page  throughout  the  book  from  1 to  240 
is  headed,  in  large  capitals,  canto.  In  A this  is 
uniform  all  throughout  the  volume,  but  in  B from 
p.  63  to  222  the  letter  n is  replaced  by  an  old- 
fashioned 

Lowndes  describes  A and  B as  the  first  edition. 
I think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  the 
first  and  second,  the  third  being  that  printed  for 
Bobert  Horne  in  1679.  These  three  were,  I be- 
lieve, the  only  genuine  editions  published  during 
the  life  of  the  author.  These  remarks  will,  I 
trust,  enable  Col.  Prideaux  to  see  whether  his 
copy  is  A,  B,  or,  as  he  suggests,  a still  earlier  or 
surreptitious  edition,  not  generally  known. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

The  Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(6th  S.  vi.  107).— If  the  writer  of  this  query  is  re- 
solved to  connect  the  word  Buckenham  with  the 
Bucenobantes  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Other- 
wise the  etymology  is  obvious,  viz.,  from  A.-S. 
Buccan-hdm,  the  home  of  Bucca.  Bucca  is  merely 
the  common  word  for  goat  used  as  a proper  name. 
Examples  of  the  genitive  case  buccan  are  given  in 
Bos  worth  and  Toller’s  new  A.  -S.  Dictionary.  That 
Bucca  was  also  a man’s  name  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  Buccings  (or  tribe  named  from  Bucca) 
gave  their  name  to  Buckingham.  There  is  plenty 
more  to  be  said  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  say  it  if  it  opposes  a foregone  con- 
clusion. Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Salve  festa  dies  ” (6th  S.  vi.  67,  133). — In 
addition  to  the  information  given  by  Nomad  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Vincent,  Mr.  Waterton  may  be 
glad  of  the  following.  The  hymn  was  the  ancient 
Easter  processional  according  to  the  uses  of  Sarum 
and  York,  and  Cranmer,  writing  to  Henry  VIII., 
wished  a translation  of  it  to  be  made  and  sung  in 
English.  He  mentions  one  of  his  own,  now  lost. 
The  original  hymn  was  selected  from  an  epistle  to  St. 
Felix,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  114  lines,  but 
the  selections  from  this  vary  in  English  and  con- 
tinental missals  and  processionals.  The  Sarum 
form  and  melody  and  an  English  translation  may  be 
found  in  Accompanying  Harmonies  to  Hymnal 
Noted,  1852,  the  translation  being  by  John  Mason 
Neale,  facile  princeps  of  English  translators.  One 
had,  however,  appeared  earlier  in  Copeland’s 
Hymns  for  the  Week  and  Seasons,  1848,  but  in 


common  metre ; and  in  1868  the  Rev.  John  Eller- 
ton  published  a spirited  rendering  reprinted,  in 
Church  Hymns,  the  S.P.C.K.  collection.  Dr. 
Neale’s  is  the  only  translation  in  the  original 
metre.  The  popularity  of  this  Easter  hymn  caused 
others  to  be  written  with  the  same  first  line  as 
processionals  for  Ascensiontide,  Whitsuntide,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  and  the  dedication  of  a church. 
These  were  all  included  in  the  York  Processional , 
and  the  last  two,  at  least,  have  been  reprinted 
in  Cardinal  Newman’s  Hymni  Ecclesice.  Trans- 
lations of  these  by  Rev.  Gerard  Moultrie,  set  to 
music  by  Rev.  James  Baden  Powell,  have  recently  be- 
come deservedly  popular  in  English  churches,  that 
for  the  dedication  of  a church  having  been  twice 
sung  as  an  introit  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on 
January  25.  I will  forward  copies  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton  on  receipt  of  a line  from  him.  May  I add  that  I 
should  be  glad  if  Nomad  would  kindly  inform 
me  where  the  Antiphoner  and  Grayle  is  to  be 
obtained  1 lam  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  a 
copy.  Will.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney,  E. 

The  hymn  beginning  with  these  words,  assigned 
to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  occurs  in  Trench’s  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry,  Lond.  1864,  p.  152,  from  Daniel’s 
Thes.  Hymnol. , vol.  i.  p.  1 70.  In  the  works  of  For- 
tunatus, Mogunt.  1617  (Lib.  iii.  ix.  vv.  39  seqq.\ 
it  is  part  of  the  poem,  “ Ad  Felicem  Episcopum,. 
de  Paschate  Resurrectionis  Domini.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

This  hymn  of  St.  Venantius  Fortunatus  for  the 
Paschal  season  is  printed  at  length  in  the  The- 
saurus Hymnologicus,  edited  by  Daniel,  vol.  i. 
p.  169.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work,  on  pp.  181- 
184,  will  be  found  hymns  commencing  with  the 
same  words  for  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost,  tho 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  a church.  For  a shorter  form  of  the 
Paschal  hymn,  see  Clictovseus,  Elucidatorium 
Ecclesiasticum,  p.  33,  edit,  terti.,  Parisiis,  1540. 

Wm.  C. 

If  Mr.  Waterton  consults  the  Lateinischc 
Sequenzen  des  Mittelalters  of  .Joseph  Kehrein,  he 
will  find  four  hymns  which  begin  with  the  above 
words.  One  of  them  is  in  all  probability  what  he 
is  in  search  of.  Edward  Peacock. 

Five  hymns  or  proses,  from  the  Processionale 
Eboracense,  commencing  with  the  above  words, 
and  appointed  respectively  for  Easter  Sunday,  the 
Ascension,  Whit  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the 
dedication  of  a church,  are  to  be  found  in  a book 
published  by  Parker  at  Oxford  in  1838,  viz,, 
Hymni  Ecclesice  excerpti  e Breviariis  Romano, 
Sarisburiensi,  Eboracensi  et  Aliunde. 

C.  J.  E. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Southwark,  is  a list  of  the 
goods  of  the  church,  12  Henry  VIII.;  among 
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them  are  “ a beny te  boke,  a manevell,  a masboke 
that  Pers  Avery  gave  ps  xu,  the  story  of  Sen 
Anne,  another  with  dyvyrs  salfe  festa  dies  ther,” 
appointed,  I suppose,  for  festival  days  for  singing 
in  procession.  I hope  to  see  the  entire  version. 

W.  Rendle. 

Mr.  Waterton  will  find  this  in  the  Hymnal 
Noted , with  a melody  from  the  York  and  Salis- 
bury Processionals.  In  the  appendix  references 
are  given  to  Daniel’s  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus, 
1841-4,  and  Thomasius’s  Hymnarium,  1741. 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

This  hymn  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
Arundel  MS.  156,  p.  35.  It  may  still  be  heard  in 
Eoglish  on  great  festivals  sung  as  a processional 
in  the  Church  of  England,  e.g .,  at  St.  Barnabas’, 
Pimlico,  and  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn. 

H.  B.  Briggs. 

It  will  be  found  printed  in  full  (Latin  and  Eng- 
lish) in  the  Hymnal  Noted  with  Harmonies. 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

“ The  Birth  of  the  Flowers  ” (6th  S.  vi.  88). 
— R.  F.  C.  asks  what  is  the  legend  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  picture  of  mine  at  Bur- 
lington House.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  query. 
I feign  that  the  earth  was  a great  cinder  until 
Love  alighted  on  it;  that  then  water  began  to  flow, 
clouds  to  float,  and  flowers  to  blow ; and,  as  a 
detail  for  my  picture,  that  Love  brought  with  him 
from  heaven  a branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  of 
that  branch  he  fashioned  his  bow,  the  cuttings 
therefrom  turning  to  flowers  at  his  feet,  “ The 
Birth  of  the  Flowers.”  My  original  title,  “ Cupid 
shaping  his  Bow,  the  Slivers  turning  to  Flowers  at 
his  Feet,”  is  possibly  a better  title,  more  explana- 
tory. I suppose  I may  call  the  idea  that  the  flowers 
were  born  of  the  shapings  of  Love’s  bow  original 
on  my  part — as  original  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
idea  to  be  occurring  to  any  one  who  is,  in  Tenny- 
son’s phrase,  “ the  heir  of  all  the  ages.” 

Geo.  McCulloch. 

6,  Taviton  Street,  Gordon  Square. 

The  Argo  : Drake’s  Ship  (6th  S.  ii.  117;  v. 
■488). — The  late  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in  his 
■edition  of  the  Langhornes’  Plutarch's  Lives , 1809, 
vol.  i.  p.  28,  thus  refers  to  Drake’s  ship  in  a note 
on  the  ship  of  Theseus  and  the  sophism  (6 
av£6/xevo<s  Aoyos,  crescens  ratiocinium)  based 
upon  it  by  Epicharmus  or  Euclides  of  Megara: — 

“ The  invention  of  this  species  of  sophism  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  upon  the  tardiness  of  Divine  vengeance, 
imputes  to  Epicharmus,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  Its  object  was,  from  the  change 
of  corporeal  particles  in  the  successive  periods  of  youth 
and  manhood  and  old  age,  to  infer  a change  of  personal 
identity ; and  the  result  of  the  argument  (convenient 
enough  to  a philosopher)  would  have  been  to  exonerate 


a debtor  from  the  necessity  of  repaying  the  sum  bor- 
rowed. Our  Bishop  Butler  would  have  puzzled  the  old 
Sicilian  with  regard  to  sentient  subjects  at  least.  See 
his  Dissertation  of  Personal  Identity.  See  also  Locke, 
ii.  xxvii.  9,  &c.  This  ship  might  have  vied  with  that  of 
Deptford  traditionally  asserted,  upon  similar  grounds, 
to  be  the  identical  one  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  and  received  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth upon  his  return  the  honour  of  knighthood — ‘an 
honour,’  as  Johnson  observes,  ‘in  that  illustrious  reign 
not  made  cheap  by  prostitution’  (xii.  145).” 

The  passage  of  Plutarch  is  in  vol.  viii.  p.  213,  ed. 
Reiske,  1777,  or  p.  559  fol.  ed.  The  source  of  the 
traditional  assertion  about  Drake’s  ship  remains  to 
be  discovered,  as  also  that  respecting  the  Argo. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

George  Washington’s  Ancestors  (6th  S.  vi. 
24). — I would  refer  Mr.  Price  to  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist , from  which  Col.  Chester,  in  1866, 
reprinted  his  Preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
Alleged  Ancestry  of  George  W ashington.  &c.  Col. 
Chester  shows  that  John  Washington,  of  Virginia, 
whose  will  is  dated  Sept.  27,  1675,  was  not  Sir 
John  Washington,  of  Sulgrave  and  Brington, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Washington. 

J.  Dixon. 

It  appears,  according  to  Baker’s  History  of 
Northamptonshire,  that  “in  30  Hen.  VIII.  (1538-9) 
the  manor  of  Sulgrave  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  dissolved  priory  (Cluniac  monastery, 
founded  about  1076)  of  St.  Andrew,  Northampton, 
were  granted  to  Lawrence  Washington,  of  North- 
ampton, gentleman,  whose  descendant,  John  Wash- 
ington, emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as  exhibited  in  a 
subjoined  pedigree,  was  great-grandfather  of  the 
great  American  patriot,  George  Washington.”  The 
above  is  an  abridged  extract  from  the  notes  upon 
Sulgrave.  W.  A.  Tagg  Arundell. 

[Perhaps  Strix  will  consult  Col.  Chester’s  notes,  above 
referred  to,  before  we  print  her  note.] 

Wife  Selling  (6th  S.  iii.  487,  512 ; iv.  133  ; 
v.  58,  98,  296). — The  following  instance  of  this 
practice  is  recorded  in  the  South  Wales  Daily 
News,  May  2,  1882  : — 

“Our  Sheffield  correspondent  telegraphs:  — ‘A 
woman  was  sold  by  her  husband  for  a glass  of  ale  in  a 

public-house  in  Alfreton,  on  Saturday  night Before 

a room  full  of  men  he  offered  to  sell  her  for  a glass  of 
ale,  and  the  offer  being  accepted  by  the  young  man,  she 
readily  agreed,  took  off  her  wedding-ring,  and  from  that 
time  considered  herself  the  property  of  the  purchaser.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Greile,  Gresley,  Greddle,  Gradwell  (6th 
S.  v.  466). — Mr.  Gradwell  must  help  us  more 
before  we  can  help  him.  All  who  are  interested 
in  that  kind  of  lore  know  by  name  the  great  De 
Greslis,  or  De  Grellys,  Barons  of  Manchester, 
whom  some  of  the  Gresleys  and  Griesleys  repre- 
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sent.  I say  some,  for  proof  is  everything,  and  it 
must  not  he  forgotten  that  Griseille,  Grizzly,  &c., 
come  so  perilously  near  to  Grey,  a mere  colour 
name  like  Brown,  and  proving  nothing  as  to  blood, 
that  proof  may  fairly  be  demanded.  But  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Greddles,  who  if  illus- 
trious in  Lancashire  would  seem  more  likely  to  be 
descended  from  the  Angevin  soldier  ? Gregson’s 
Fragments , Baines’s  Lancashire,  first  edition,  the 
Chetham  books,  the  Lancashire  Visitations,  Burke’s 
General  Armory , &c.,  should  make  some  mention 
of  them,  to  which  attention  might  be  directed. 
There  is  a farm  called  Gradwells  in  the  parish 
of  Croston,  township  of  Ulnes  Walton,  once  in 
Roman  Catholic  hands,  and  with  a cross  in  the 
orchard,  and  some  cells  or  cellars  under  the  house ; 
hut  I know  nothing  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Gradwells,  nor  who  owns  the  farm  now.  P.  P. 

Richard  Baxter’s  “ Diary  ” (5th  S.  xii.  348). 
— The  following  extract  from  a catalogue  recently 
published  by  James  Fawn  & Son,  Bristol,  may 
perhaps  describe  the  work  inquired  for  by  B.  R. : — 

“Reliquias  Baxterianse;  or,  Mr.  Richard  Baxter’s 
Narrative  of  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of  his  Life 
and  Times.  Faithfully  published  from  his  own  Original 
MS.  by  Matthew  Sylvester.  Portrait,by  White.  Thick 
folio,  half  calf,  neat.  1696.” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

London  Paved  with  Gold  (6th  S.  v.  429). — 
A verse  quoted  by  one  of  the  masters  at  Shrews- 
bury School  some  thirty-five  years  ago  has  survived 
in  my  memory  to  this  day: — 

“ London,  if  I ’m  truly  told, 

Is  a very  ancient  city  ; 

All  its  streets  are  paved  with  gold, 

And  all  its  girls  are  pretty.” 

This  may  help  Mr.  White  and  furnish  materials 
for  another  query.  Who  was  the  author  ? 

Boileau. 

Winstanley  Family  (6th  S.  vi.  8). — The  state- 
ment by  Walpole  that  Henry  Winstanley  pro- 
jected and  built  the  first  two  Eddystone  Light- 
houses is  erroneous,  though  that  statement  has 
doubtless  been  faithfully  quoted  from  the  source 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  first  one  alone 
was  erected  by  Winstanley,  and  this  was  destroyed 
in  one  night,  shortly  after  its  erection,  by  a terrific 
tempest,  and  its  projector  was  unfortunately  in- 
volved in  the  destruction.  The  second  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Mr.  Rudyard,  a silk  merchant 
of  the  city  of  London,  a very  ingenious  amateur  ; 
this  latter  edifice  defied  the  raging  tempests  of  the 
•Channel  for  many  years,  but,  owing  to  its  being 
built  of  timber,  it  was  ultimately  burnt  down  by 
an  accident  in  connexion  with  the  lantern  ; and 
thus  a structure  which  had  hitherto  withstood  the 
storms  that  prevail  on  that  part  of  our  coast  finally 
succumbed  to  the  flames,  and  the  care  - takers 


narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  assistance  from  Plymouth.  Mr.  Rud- 
yard’s  lighthouse  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
renowned  edifice,  about  which  the  reader  is,  doubt- 
less, too  well  acquainted  to  need  any  comment 
from  me.  H.  Sculthorp. 

James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 

“ Anthologia  Hibernica,”  &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  8). 
— This  magazine  was  completed  in  four  volumes, 
and  contained  some  of  the  earliest  poems  of  Thomas 
Moore.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3rd  S.  ix.  174. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  Earldom  of  Seafield  (6th  S.  v.  369). — 
In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Moutray,  I do  not  think 
that  this  title  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Fife 
Seafield.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  taken 
from  some  place  on  the  Banffshire  coast,  where  so 
much  of  the  property  of  the  Findlater  and  Seafield 
Ogilvies  is  situated.  I never  heard  of  any  Ogilvies 
in  Fife.  Seafield,  in  that  county,  passed  from  the 
Moutrays  to  the  Earls  of  Melville,  and  from  them 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
Munro-Fergusson  of  Raith. 

William  Deane. 

Hintlesham  Rectory,  Ipswich. 

A Privileged  Hostelry  (6th  S.  v.  489). — I do 
not  know  as  to  the  Westminster  inn,  but  I under- 
stand that  under  the  “ Gothenburg  system  ” spirit- 
sellers  are  compelled  to  supply  a piece  of  bread  or 
a biscuit  with  all  spirits  they  sell.  Is  not  Mr. 
Hope  thinking  of  this  ? 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

“ Ressort”  (6th  S.  v.  488). — On  the  passage  quoted 
from  Bacon’s  Essay  XXII.  on  Cunning , 1. 120,  Dr. 
Edwin  Abbott  notes:  “ Resorts , Fr.  ressort,  from 
Fr.  sortir,  which  is  probably  derived  (Littre,  who 
dissents  from  Brachet’s  derivation  from  sortiri , 
sortem)  from  Lat.  surgere,  to  rise,  through  the  form 
surrectire .”  Resort  seems  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  source  or  fountain.  For  (1)  this  sense  gives  the 
fit  antithesis  to  falls;  (2)  in  the  De  Augmentis,  ii. 
7,  where  “ the  pomp  of  business  ” is  contrasted  with 
the  true  and  inward  “ resorts,”  the  Lat.  is  fomites , 
apparently  ( W.)  a mistake  for  fontes ; (3)  the  an- 
tithesis between  fountains  and  falls  is  justified 
(W.)  by  a quotation  from  Fuller’s  Holy  State,  xxv. : 
“ Mr.  Perkins  was  born  the  first  and  died  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  that  his  life  streamed 
in  equal  length  with  her  reign,  and  they  both  had 
their  fountains  and  falls  together”;  (4)  this  sense 
seems  to  agree  with  main , which  appears  here  to 
be  used  for  “ the  sea.”  The  meaning  then  is, 
“ Many  can  make  a striking  start,  and  now  and 
then  a dexterous  stroke,  but  they  have  no  power 
of  continuous  administration.”  The  contrast 
between  the  petty  “resorts”  and  “falls”  and  the 
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'vast  main  is  illustrated  by  Merchant  of  Venice , V. 
i.  96,  where  the  “ inland  brook  ” is  contrasted 
with  the  “main  of  waters.”  W.  E.  Buckley. 

Robert  Russel,  of  Wardhurst,  Sussex 
(6tn  S.  v.  486;  vi.  16,  34,  57). — I possess  “a  new 
edition  ” of  this  work,  small  12mo.,  printed  by 
aud  for  Thomas  Wilson  & Robert  Spence,  York, 
1799;  and  “a  new  edition,  corrected,”  12mo., 
printed  by  and  for  Thomas  Wilson  & Sons,  York, 
1814.  The  “corrections”  in  the  latter  edition 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  substitution  of  Wad- 
hurst  for  Wardhurst,  which  appears  in  the  former. 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

“Belfry”  (6th  S.  v.  104,  158,  189,271,297, 
429  ; vi.  109). — Mr.  Ralph  N.  James  quotes 
two  lines  which  he  says  are  by  Hood.  Will  he 
•rive  the  correct  reference  ? I cannot  find  them  in 
Hood,  and  I have  always  supposed  they  were  by 
Theodore  Hook,  and  that  they  were  made  by  him 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a tax-collector  of  the 
name  of  Winter  in  a company  where  he  was  im- 
provising and  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano. 
This  explains  the  play  upon  “ summery.” 

R.  R. 

Eoston,  Lincolnshire. 

Talk-o’-the-Hill  (6th  S.  iv.  288,  521  ; v.  297). 
— Assuming  that  your  correspondent  at  the  last 
reference  is  right  in  assigning  a Celtic  origin  to 
the  first  syllable  of  the  above  name,  why  should  we 
not  go  further,  and  explain  the  whole  name  as  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh  twlch  (—Gaelic  tulach),  a 
lcuoll,  and  uchel,  high,  lofty,  &c.?  Of.  Ochiltree 
(—high  dwelling)  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  Ochil  Hills 
in  Perthshire.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  Allen  Mystery  (6th  S.  v.  485;  vi.  10). — 
As  far  as  regards  the  Tales  of  the  Century  between 
1 746  and  1846,  by  John  Sobieski  and  Chas.  Edward 
Stuart,  the  date  given  for  its  appearance  is  incor- 
rect; the  book  bears,  “Edinburgh,  Martin  & Com- 
pany, 1851,”  and  is  dedicated  to  “Marie  Stuart 
by  her  Father  and  her  Uncle,”  with  a tinted  frontis- 
piece representing  the  Crucifixion  upon  a ruinous 
atone  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  broken  regal 
emblems.  Another  literary  production  attributed 
to  one  of  these  soi-disant  relatives,  in  my  posses- 
sion, is  “ The  Bridal  of  ’4  Cablchairn,  and  other 
Poems.  By  [here  called]  John  Hay  Allan,  Esq., 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1822,”  inscribed  to 
“ George,  Duke  of  Argyle.”  Considering  that  the 
clan  Campbell  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Pretenders,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a so- 
called  descendant  should  be  offering  such  a com- 
pliment. In  connexion  with  this  last  book  I may 
add  that  a copy,  called  fifth  edition,  and  bearing 
upon  its  title  “ by  Walter  Scott,”  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  At  this  moment  I do  not  recollect  if  any 


explanation  of  this  was  offered,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  ; there  was  certainly  none  in  the  book. 

J.  O. 

[There  is  a copy  of  the  Tales  of  the  Century,  ed.  1847,. 
in  the  Advocates’  Library.] 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender, 
was  married  to  the  Princess  of  Stolberg  and 
divorced.  What  evidence  is  there  that  he  ever 
had  a child  born  in  wedlock  ? Lysart. 

The  Games  of  Chess  and  Tables  (6th  S.  r. 
143,  255,  318). — Is  not  the  following  extract 
pretty  clear  proof  that  tables  =backgammon  ? — 
“Item  presentant  Philippum  Bugden  quia  astra- 
galizavit  [ Anglice,  played  at  tables]  apud  domum 
Leonardi  Hillare.”  I am  copying  from  the  original 
minutes  of  a “ Sessio  pacis.”  H.  J.  Moule. 

Weymouth. 

“ Legende  Dor^e  ” (6th  S.  v.  286,  335). — As  to 
the  author  of  this  book,  my  copy  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“L’Auteur  de  cette  Legende  Est  Nicolas  Vignier, 
fils,  Comme  la  preuve  l’anagramme  de  son  nom  qui  Ton- 
trouve  Sur  le  Verso  du  frontispiece  [i.e.,  nvl  gain  i re- 
cois].  La  premiere  edition  parut  a Leyde,  1608,  8vo.” 

J.  o. 

Rhymeless  Words  (6th  S.  v.  46,  173,  298, 
317,  337,  397). — “Slim  knee”  is  allowable  with 
“ chimney,”  but  it  is  an  imperfect  rhyme.  There 
is  one  perfect  place-rhyme,  Rhymney  ; and  threo 
Greek  words  will  serve,  v[xve,  vfjivrj,  TrpvfAvri* 
With  broken  syllables  there  are  more  possibilities,, 

W.  F.  H. 

You  ask  a rhyme  to  porringer ; 

Pray  accept  a foreign  jar; 

It  may  serve  you,  though  so  bad. 

Till  a better  can  be  had. 

Jaydee. 

My  note  on  the  “ porringer  ” rhyme  runs  thus  : 

“ Ken  ye  what ’s  the  rhyme  to  porringer  ? 

Ken  ye  what ’s  the  rhyme  to  porringer  ? 

Gude  King  Jamie  had  a daughter, 

And  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her.” 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Edward  YI.  and  his  Sisters  (6th  S.  v.  149; 
277). — Another  letter  is  cited  in  Miss  Strickland’s 
Bachelor  Kings  of  England , Bond.,  1861,  p.  216, 
from  Halli well’s  Letters  of  Kings  of  England , 
vol.  ii.,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  on  how  good 
terms  Edward  YI.  was  with  “his  dear  sister,” 
“ whose  affection  ever  holds  the  chief  place  in  his 
heart,”  “ whom  he  hopes  soon  to  see,  and  to  tell  im 
truth  how  much  and  how  greatly  he  esteems  her  ” 
(Jan.  11,  1545).  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  late  T.  Purland  (6th  S.  v.  168,  293, 
317). — I recollect  that  Mr.  Purland,  the  dentist  of 
Mortimer  Street  and  collector,  had  in  his  waiting- 
room  an  os  calcis  which  he  said  had  belonged  ta 
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King  Edward  IV.  It  was  very  large  and  beauti- 
fully formed,  and  had  probably  been  taken  when 
the  king’s  coffin  was  opened  at  Windsor.  I wonder 
what  became  it.  Mr.  Purland  died  within  the 
last  few  years,  having,  I believe,  disposed  of  his 
collections.  Calcuttensis. 

I knew  this  gentleman  well  when  at  Wilson 
Street,  Finsbury.  He  was  very  considerate  to 
children,  having  certain  ingenious  toys  on  show  for 
the  amusement  of  his  youthful  clients ; they  moved, 
I suppose,  by  clockwork,  some  on  a very  large  scale, 
and  served  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  personal 
affliction  attending  his  professional  services.  He 
-drew  large  fees.  He  was  a very  able  mechanician, 
and  his  apartments  were  decorated  in  a very 
-attractive  manner,  so  that  it  was  a coveted  plea- 
sure to  wait  upon  him  as  a patient.  A.  H. 

“ Cornubled  ” (6th  S.  v.  189, 334). — I find  in  the 
recently  issued  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect, 
part  ii.  (E.D.S.),  “ Kobnoggle  (Fylde),  v.,  to  pull 
the  hair  and  then  hit  the  head  with  the  knuckles.” 
This  can  hardly  be  the  same  word  as  cornuble,  but 
its  meaning  appears  to  be  much  the  same.  Nob 
is  used  in  Craven  in  the  sense  of  hitting  on  the 
head  ; whilst  I have  heard  nobble  used  in  York- 
shire with  a similar  meaning. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terrt. 

R.  Brocklesby  : Music  as  Medicine  (6th  S. 
v.  245,  293,  338). — Mr.  A.  Wheeler  and  others 
may  perhaps  know  an  interesting  paper  on  “Medi- 
cal Music  ” in  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature , 
but  if  not  they  may  like  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  in 
vol.  i.  p.  269  of  Warne’s  new  edition. 

Gibbes  Rigaud. 

18,  Long  Wall,  Oxford. 

The  “ Murtle  Fish  ” (6th  S.  v.  347,  391). — 
The  Rev.  W.  I).  Parish  {Dictionary  of  the  Sussex 
Dialect)  gives:  “ Keveling,  the  name  given  at 
Brighton  to  the  skate  ; at  Hastings  the  fish  is 
called  ‘ a maid,’  and  at  Dover  ‘ a damsel.’  ” The 
ancient  wrasse  ( Crenilabrus  tinea ) is  called  “a 
golden  maid  ” on  the  Sussex  coast. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

“ Outward”  (6th  S.  v.  269,  397). — We  all  know 
toward,  fro  ward,  and  untoward,  which  last  seems  a 
needlessly  verbose  substitute  for  “fro  ward.”  I know 
the  Westmoreland  expression  of  an  “outward 
man,”  but  I always  fancied  it  was  a mispronuncia- 
tion of  “ untoward.”  P.  P. 

Bolingbroke  and  Clarendon  (6th  S.  v.  283, 
496). — It  is  plain  from  the  friendly  note  of  A.  H. 
that  he  has  in  store  for  the  future  the  privilege  of 
making  himself  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Tale 
of  a Tub,  to  which  Bolingbroke’s  allusion  about 
u digressions  ” is  obvious.  Bolingbroke  could  not 
have  asked  if  Sprat,  one  of  the  reputed  editors, 


was  also  “ in  the  secret,”  having  been  all  along 
treating  him  as  a leading  conspirator.  The  MS. 
notes  are,  of  course,  later  than  the  publishing  of 
the  book  in  which  they  are  written — are,  indeed, 
influenced  by  events  between  that  and  the  writing. 
They  are  also  certainly  after  Swift  was  dean. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

“Double”  Monasteries  (6th  S.  v.  407;  vi. 
18). — Were  not  the  establishments  of  the  Gilber- 
tine  Order  always  “ double,”  that  is,  with  cloisters 
for  each  sex  l Several  Gilbertine  houses  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  “ Surrenders  ” in  Burnet’s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  :iv.  pp.  221-32, 
ed.  1816.  Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Crouchmas— Christmas  (6th  S.  v.  168,  316). — 
There  is  still  a Crouch  Street  in  Colchester,  called 
after  the  Cressed  (or  Crutched)  Friars. 

J.  H.  R_ 

Surrey  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  v.  45). — The  effi- 
cacy as  a healing  agent  of  bread  and  cakes  baked 
on  Good  Friday  and  kept  for  a considerable  time 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  Henderson  in  his  Folk- 
lore of  the  Northern  Counties,  pp.  82-3  (ed.  1879). 
In  Lancashire  Folk-lore,  p.  226  (ed.  1882),  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wilkinson,  speaking  of  Good  Friday, 
remark,  “ It  is  in  many  places  believed  that  a cross- 
bun preserved  from  one  Good  Friday  to  another 
will  effectually  prevent  an  attack  of  the  whooping- 
cough.”  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  belief  that  rain-water,  caught  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  put  into  a bottle  and  corked,  will 
keep  good  for  any  length  of  time  is  not  confined  to 
Surrey,  but  is  also  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Worcestershire,  e.g.,  in  the  parishes  of  Martley 
and  Hindlip,  especially  among  the  old  women. 
The  daughter  of  one  of  our  servants  was 
troubled  with  sore  eyes  whilst  she  was  living  at 
Harrow  some  years  ago,  but  by  the  application  of 
some  rain-water,  which  had  been  caught  on  Holy 
Thursday  and  carefully  preserved  in  a bottle  by 
an  old  friend  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  sore  eyes 
were  cured.  The  water  was  quite  fresh,  and  as 
clear  as  crystal,  although  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  caught.  A.  P.  Allsopp. 

St.  Blaize  (6th  S.  vi.  44). — The  following  in- 
formation may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
“ Blasius,  Bp.  of  Sebaste,  in  Nicomedia,  martyr  in 
316.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  was  combed  to 
death  with  iron  combs  ; such  an  implement  was  his 
mark,  and  he  was  the  favourite  saint  of  the  English 
wool-staplers.  The  only  vestige  that  Romsey  in 
Hants  was  once  a woollen  manufactory,  is  the 
sign  of  an  inn,  representing  Bishop  Blaize  in  the 
full  canonicals,  wig  and  all,  of  the  episcopal  bench 
of  the  eighteenth  century.”  (From  History  of 
Christian  Names,  by  Miss  Yonge,  p.  338,  ed. 
1863.)  M.A.  Oxon. 
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I have  a copper  halfpenny  token  of  Exeter  with — 
obv.,  three-quarter  figure  of  a mitred  bishop 
{Blaise  or  Blaise),  with  book  in  right  hand  and  a 
woolcomber’s  heckling  tool  in  left  ; legend,  “ Suc- 
cess to  the  woollen  manufactory”;  rev.,  arms, 
supporters,  crest,  and  motto  (“  Semper  Fidelis  ”), 
legend,  “Exeter  halfpenny”;  ex.,  1792;  edge, 
“ Payable  at  the  Warehouse  of  Samuel  Kingdom” 
(See  Batty’s  Catalogue  of  the  Copper  Coinage, 
p.  90,  No.  141 ; also  in  Pye,  pi.  i.  No.  2.)  I have 
another  copper  halfpenny  token  of  Shrewsbury, — 
obv.,  shield  of  arms,  legend,  “Shrewsbury — 1793 — 
halfpenny”;  rev.,  three-quarter  figure  of  Bishop 
Blase  (Batty’s  spelling)  to  right,  holding  a heckling 
tool  and  book  ; legend,  “ Success  to  the  Woollen 
Manufactory”;  edge,  “Payable  in  Anglesey, 
London,  or  Liverpool.”  (See  Batty’s  Catalogue  of 
the  Copper  Coinage,  p.  212,  No.  1874.)  Should 
the  spelling  of  the  bishop’s  name  be  Blaise  or 
Blaise,  and  is  he  to  be  identified  with  the  wool- 
combers  in  any  particular  town  in  England? 
Where  can  I find  an  account  of  him  ? 

W.  Stavenhagen  Jones. 

79,  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

J osiah  Lane,  M.D.  (6th  S.  vi.  49),  doubtless 
the  person  inquired  for,  a Master  of  Arts  of 
Oxford,  and  at  one  time  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  that  University,  but  then  practising 
physic  at  Wallingford,  co.  Berks,  was  admitted 
an  Extra-Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  Aug.  23,  1662.  On 
Aug.  28,  1663,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  was  entered  on  the  physic  line  at  Leyden,  and 
he  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  there  May  27, 
1664,  when  he  printed  his  Dissertatio  Medica 
Inauguralis  de  Cholera  Morho  (see  Boll  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians , second  edit.,  vol.  i. 
p.  306).  Whether  he  was  at  Oxford  in  1683  I 
know  not.  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 


others  with  Scheets  after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders, 
with  what  swiftnesse  they  passe,  how  suddainely  they 
stop  in  full  carriere  upon  the  ice,  I went  home  by  water, 
but  not  without  exceeding  difficultie,  the  Thames  being 
frozen,  greate  flakes  of  ice  incompassing  our  boate.” 

Stow  also  tells  us  how  the  London  “ ’prentices  ” 
used  to  “ tie  bones  to  their  feet  and  under  their 
heels,”  and  by  that  means  slide  on  the  ice. 

Alpha. 

Handbook  of  London: — “ St.  James’s  Park,  ‘ Dec. 
1,  1662.  Over  the  Park,  where  I first  in  my  life,  it 
being  a great  frost,  did  see  people  sliding  with 
their  skeates,  which  is  a very  pretty  art  ’ (Pepys).” 

W.  J. 

The  Opal  (6th  S.  vi.  32). — “ In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  opal  was  termed  the  orphan  stone — why  doe& 
not  appear,  unless  the  same  notion  of  ill-luck  stuck 
to  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  owners  of  famous 
opals  have  met  with  evil  fortune ; e.  g.,  Mark 
Antony,  who  got  one  from  Nonnius  by  force;. 
Nadir  Shah,  whose  opal  was  abstracted  by  the 
Russian  Prince  Potemkin,  and  Leopold  II.  of 
Germany.  Hence  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
opals  being  ill-omened  would  seem  to  be  a fair 
specimen  of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.” 
(From  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates ’ 
Journal , Feb.  17,  1876.)  M.A.  Oxon. 

A Satirical  Poem  or  Squib  (6th  S.  vi.  28). — 
The  verses  referred  to  by  J.  C.  were  written  by 
Lady  Morley  ( nee  Talbot,  I believe).  I cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  publisher,  as  I only  possess 
them  in  MS.  They  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  If  J.  C.  would  like  to  have 
the  tune  to  which  they  were  sung,  I will  forward 
it.  F.  M.  H. 

Lostwithiel. 

If  J.  C.  wishes  for  a copy  of  the  lines,  I can 
write  them  out  for  him.  W.  M.  B. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


Corpse-bleeding  (6th  S.  vi.  46). — Is  it  known 
that  a belief  in  this  survived  down  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century?  The  register  of  All 
Saints’  in  this  town  contains  the  following  entry : 

“ desem.  2,  1681.  elizabeth  loder  was  barberously 
murthered  in  ye  porters  field  and  was  buried  in  ye 
Churchyard  of  St  Marys  and  lay  6 days,  and  after  was 
diged  up  for  John  norborn  and  other  to  touch  her  body.” 

T.  W.  Shore. 

Southampton. 

Skating  first  Introduced  into  England  (6th 
S.  vi.  26). — I do  not  know  when,  or  by  whom, 
Dutch  skating,  which  is,  I believe,  the  same  as 
that  now  practised  in  England,  was  introduced, 
but  that  it  made  its  appearance  before  1790  is 
quite  evident  from  the  following  entry  in  Evelyn’s 
JJiary,  under  date  Dec.  1,  1662  : — 

“Having  seen  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James’s  Park,  per- 
formed before  their  Ma'"’*  by  divers  gentlemen,  and 


“ Coventry  ” (6tb  S.  vi.  31). — Referring  to  Mr. 
Waterton’s  note  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  the  6th 
inst.,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,, 
which  I copy  from  Edwards’s  Words,  Facts , and 
Phrases.  The  name  of  the  city  of  Coventry  is  not 
derived  from  “ convent,”  as  some  suppose,  but 
from  Cune,  or  Coven,  the  name  of  the  stream  on 
which  it  is  built.  Drayton,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, says,  in  his  Polyolbion,  xiii.  p.  922  : — 

“ With  Cune  a great  while  missed 
Through  Coventry  from  whence  her  name  at  first  did 
raise.” 

And,  in  a note,  “Otherwise  Cune-tre,  that  is  the  town 
upon  Cune”  Skinner  also  says,  “Vel  a Coven 
fluvio,  nam  in  diplomate  prioratus  dicitur  Cuent- 
ford.”  F.  C. 

Was  a King  ever  Drowned?  (6th  S.  v.  487; 
vi.  34).— I have  to  thank  Mr.  Gardiner  for  re- 
ferring, in  answer  to  this  question,  to  the  case  of 
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Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  met  the  fate  which 
Alexander  the  Great  so  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
same  place.  But,  although  I did  not  express  it 
with  sufficient  clearness,  my  query  was  intended 
only  to  refer  to  being  drowned  in  the  sea,  which 
William  Rufus  (according  to  the  account,  perhaps 
really  founded  on  the  well-known  anecdote  about 
Julius  Caesar)  felt  so  confident  that,  as  a king,  he 
would  not  be,  when  he  embarked  from  South- 
ampton in  a crazy  boat  on  a rough  sea.  I cannot 
find  the  legend  mentioned  by  Mr.  Freeman  of  an 
Irish  king  who  was  said  to  have  been  drowned  in 
Noah’s  flood.  The  pages  of  Keating  furnish  several 
cases  of  Irish  kings  perishing  in  the  waters  ; but 
it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  not  even  Keating 
himself  claims  credence  for  his  own  Hibernian 
narratives.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Flogging  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  (6th  S.  vi.  67). 
— About  fifty  years  ago  I saw  a young  thief 
flogged  at  the  cart’s  tail  in  the  Dover  Road,  by 
St.  George’s  Church,  Southwark.  W.  Rendle. 

“Tear  limb  from  Warburton”  (6th  S.  vi. 
27). — This  proverbial  phrase  is  not  put  in  a 
correct  form.  It  ought  to  be,  “ To  tear  Lymm 
from  Warburton.”  These  are  two  adjoining 
parishes,  but  it  seems  that  Lymm  must  have 
been,  some  centuries  ago,  a chapelry  or  de- 
pendency of  Warburton ; at  least  the  rector 
of  Warburton  claimed  some  kind  of  authority 
or  control  over  it.  I remember  hearing  the 
clergyman  who  was  rector  of  Warburton  forty 
years  ago  preach  in  the  parish  church  of  Lymm, 
and  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  he  did  so  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  year  in  order  to 
maintain  his  real  or  assumed  right.  But  as 
Lymm  had  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a small 
town,  and  Warburton  continued  to  be  only  a 
village,  the  claims  of  the  Warburton  rectors  were 
often  resisted,  but  not  quite  successfully.  Hence 
it  became  a common  saying  of  anything  difficult, 
or  of  an  enterprise  where  attempts  had  been  often 
baffled,  that  it  was  as  hard  as  to  tear  Lymm  from 
Warburton,  and  the  answer  was,  “ You  can’t  do 
that,  for  it’s  all  Warburton”;  meaning  that  there 
were  not  two  parishes,  but  only  one,  the  parish  of 
Warburton.  This  the  rectors  of  the  latter  place 
always  asserted,  and  public  opinion  was  in  their 
favour  when  my  father  lived  in  that  part  of 
Cheshire.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Pronunciation  of  “ Forbes  ” (6th  S.  v.  269, 
316,  397,  417,  498  ; vi.  35). — It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  name  Forbes  was  originally  spelt 
Forbis,  and  pronounced  similarly  to  the  Scottish 
name  Chartris,  namely  Charters,  and  that  the  pro- 
nunciation in  time  came  to  be  corrupted  amongst 
the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  who,  strange  to  say, 


while  retaining  many  words  acquired  during  the 
intercourse  with  France,  pronounce  them  as  spelt. 

J.  I.  B.  M. 

A Book-plate  Query  (6th  S.  v.  407;  vi.  14): 
— Thanking  T.  W.  C.  for  his  obliging  reference  to 
Mr.  Warren’s  work,  which  I have  not  yet  seen,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  I have  found 
upon  the  fly-leaf  of  another  Elzevir  in  my  col- 
lection the  autograph  “ L.  Bosch,”  written  in  a 
bold  round  hand.  This  volume  lacks  the  charac- 
teristic book-plate  to  which  my  query  referred,  but 
it  is  evidently  from  the  same  library. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Marriages  in  May  (6th  S.  v.  429 ; vi.  35).— 
We  may  infer  that  the  prejudice  against  marriage 
at  this  season  was  not  generally  prevalent  among 
our  ancestors  from  a pretty  little  song  of  ancient 
date,  quoted  in  Forster’s  Perennial  Calendar , p.  242,. 
a portion  of  which  runs  thus : — 

“ Of  the  three  Simmer  months  they  say, 

The  most  of  luck  is  the  twenty  o’  May, 

Our  hearts  and  hands  to  join. 

T.  W.  Weed. 

Coaches  first  used  in  Scotland  (6th  S.  v. 
367,  497 ; vi.  35). — If  we  take  as  the  definition  of 
the  word  coach  any  covered  conveyance,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  wheels,  we  have  a much 
earlier  example  depicted  on  a stone  at  Meigle, 
Forfarshire,  than  the  one  at  Inverugie  Castle.  It 
is  given  in  plate  lxxvii.  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot  - 
land, vol.  i. ; and  although  the  indication  that  it 
is  a covered  carriage  is  only  represented  by  a line, 
yet  it  tells  better  than  any  more  elaborate  attempt 
would  have  done  on  such  material  and  in  such 
hands.  As  to  the  age  of  this  sculptured  stone,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  it  is  Christian,  being  part  of  a 
large  cross.  It  is  noticed  by  some  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  chroniclers.  J.  P.  Edmond. 

61,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

A Stinging-Nettle  on  Oak-Apple  Day  (6th> 
S.  v.  446  ; vi.  54). — In  North  Warwickshire  it 
was  the  custom,  twenty  years  ago,  to  sting  with  a 
nettle  those  who  did  not  wear  about  the  person 
a piece  of  oak  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael  Vicarage,  Isle  of  Man. 

Jack-an-apes  Lane,  1662  (6th  S.  v.  307,  436  ; 
vi.  15).— Certainly;  F.  N.  is  quite  right  ; I should 
have  written  “ Shire  Lane.”  Lysart. 

How  History  is  Written  (6th  S.  v.  426  ; vi. 
38). — I live  immediately  under  the  hill  at  Ching- 
ford  upon  which  is  the  obelisk  erected  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey;  it  is  a spot  known  to  most  Essex 
folks,  and  getting  known  to  thousands  of  Lon- 
doners each  year,  owing  to  the  extensive  and  lovely 
views  obtained  therefrom.  There  is  no  other 
obelisk  in  existence  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
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from  what  I can  gather,  is  there  any  tradition 
connected  with  the  death  of  Queen  Boadicea. 

W. 

To  Shiver  (6th  S.  v.  328,  471 ; vi.  38):— 

“ Garcia,  Fift  of  the  name,  sirnamed  Trembling , or 
the  Trembler , because  he  would  shiuer  and  shrug  (as 
couetous  of  ease)  at  all  times  when  he  should  mount  on 
Horseback  for  riding  to  warre.”  — Favine,  Theatre  of 
Honour,  1623,  Book  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  110. 

The  Shivers. — “Yet  the  place  gives  me  the  shivers 
•whenever  Laura  and  I happen  to  be  alone  there.” — 
Milly  Darrell  and  other  Tales,  p.  109,  by  M.  E.  Braddon, 
Stereotyped  Edition,  J.  & R.  Maxwell. 

E.  F.  B. 


“Afterings”:  “ Beestlings  ” (6th  S.  v.  439; 
vi.  54). — In  Worcestershire  strippings  is  the  name 
given  to  the  last  milk  drawn  from  the  cow;  and  on 
many  farms  it  is  the  custom  for  a second  person  to 
go  round  and  see  that  the  cows  have  been  properly 
milked,  and  if  not  to  strip  them  and  obtain  the 
milk  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  retain. 
Beestings  is  the  second  milk  given  by  a cow  after 
she  has  calved,,  and  makes  excellent  puddings,  no 
eggs  being  required.  The  first  milk  is  always 
thrown  away.  Of.  Tennyson,  The  Northern  Cobbler , 
st.  xx.: — 


‘ 7 Ere ’s  our  Sally  an’  Tommy,  an’  we  be  a-goin  to  dine, 
Baiicon  an’  taates,  an’  beslings-puddin’  an’  Adam’s 
wine.” 

A.  P.  Allsopp. 


Maslyn  : Will  of  Richard  Leciimere,  1539 
(6th  S.  vi.  47). — The  following  quotation  from 
Halli well’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  (1872),  vol.  ii.  p.  543,  will  give  J.  S.  C. 
the  information  he  desires  : — 


“ Maselin.  A kind  of  drinking-cup,  sometimes  made 
of  maslin  or  brass,  a metal  mentioned  in  Gy  of  War- 
ioicke,  p.  421:  * bras,  maslyn,  yren  and  stel.’ 

Tables,  clothes,  bred  and  wine, 

Plater,  dirse,  cop  and  maseline. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  257. 
iiij.c.  cuppys  of  golde  fyne, 

And  as  many  of  maskyn. 

MS.  Cantab.,  if.  ii  38,  f.  122. 

Take  a quarte  of  good  wyne,  and  do  it  in  a clene 
mastelyn  panne,  and  do  therto  an  ownce  of  salgemne. 

MS.  Med.  itec.  xv.  Cent.” 

G.  Fisher. 


Maslyn  signifies  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
J.  S.  (J.  a mixed  metal.  In  the  Berkshire  in- 
ventories of  church  goods  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  we  find  under  Shaulbourne  “ a old 
maslyn  bason,”  p.  32.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


“ Maselin,  n.,  rather  mazerin,  a drinking-cup.  See 
Du  Cange  in  v.  mnzer .” — Chaucer,  Glossary. 

“ Mazer,  zar,  zeline,  a beker  or  standing-cup  to  drink 
in,  commonly  made  of  maeser.  D.  maple." — Cole’s  Diet. 

“ Maslin,  adj.  (corrupted  from  miscellene),  composed 
of  various  kinds ; ns  maslin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and 
xye.” — Johnson’s  Diet. 

E.  F.  B. 


A maslyn  bason  is  probably  a mazer  bason , de- 
rived by  Johnson  from  maeser , Dutch,  the  maple, 
and  used  in  that  sense  by  Spenser  and  Dryden. 

J.  Carrick  Moore. 

Mestling , mastlin , is  yellow  metal,  brass,  or 
latten,  from  Anglo-Saxon  mcepleunces.  Sacred 
ornaments  or  utensils  are  described  as  made 
thereof.  In  the  inventory  taken  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 1541,  there  are  enumerated  great 
basons,  censers,  vessels,  and  two  great  candle- 
sticks of  mastlin , weighing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  (Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  302,  fifth  edition).  Brass  vessels  for 
boiling  fruit,  &c.,  are  called  maslin  pans  in  the 
Birmingham  trade ; and  from  this  cast  iron 
enamelled  goods  for  the  same  purpose  are  also 
called  maslins,  the  original  name  of  the  metal 
being  now  applied  to  the  utensil.  G.  H.  T. 
Alnwick. 

“ They  fette  him  first  the  sweete  wyn. 

And  mede  eek  in  a maselyn, 

And  roial  spicerye.” 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  11.  13780-2. 
Prof.  Skeat’s  remarks  upon  this  word  in  his 
edition  of  Chaucer,  Prioresses  Tale , &c.  (Cla- 
rendon Press),  will  be  acceptable  to  J.  S.  C. : — 

“ Maselyn,  s.,  a kind  of  drinking-cup,  sometimes  made 
of  maslin  or  brass,  a metal  mentioned  in  Gy  of  War- 
wicke,  p.  421,  ‘bras,  maslyn,  yren  and  stel’  (Halliwell). 
Cf.  A.-S.  mcestling,  a brass  vessel,  mcestlen,  mceslen,  brass. 
In  St.  Mark  vi.  8,  the  phrase  * nor  money  in  their  purse  ’ 
is  expressed  by  ‘ne  on  gyrdils  mceslen  ’ in  the  Northum- 
brian glosses.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  M.E. 
mazer,  a drinking-cup  made  of  maple  wood;  Xcel. 
mbsurr,  a maple  tree.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Applotted  : Applotment  (6th  S,  vi.  67). — If 
Mr.  Terry  had  looked  into  Latham’s  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  he  would  have  found 
both  these  words.  I append  the  example  given 
by  Latham  of  the  use  of  the  latter  word  : — 

“ They  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  receivers,  &c., 
in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  mentioned  in  this  article, 
and  for  arrears  of  all  former  applotments,  taxes,  and 
other  public  dues  yet  unpaid.” — “ Articles  of  Peace  with 
the  Irish  Rebels,  &c.,  art.  27,  1448  (Ord.  MSS.).” 

G.  Fisher. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
130).— 

“ There  were  three  monarchs,  &c. 

The  lines  inquired  for  by  W.  B.  occur  in  a poem 
entitled  The  Feast  of  the  Despots.  They  first  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  which  the  author,  Charles 
Mackay,  LL.D.,  was  one  of  the  editors.  They  were  re- 
printed in  a volume  entitled  The  Hope  of  the  World,  and 
other  Poems,  published  by  R.  Bentley  & Co.,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.  T.  S. 

The  verses  referred  to  by  W.  B.  were  set  to  music  by 
Henry  Russell  in  a highly  effective  style. 

W.  H.  K.  Wright. 


6th  s.  VI.  Aug.  19,  ’82.] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A Short  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  George  Walpole,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.) 

Mr.  Walpole  has  produced  a very  interesting  and 
most  readable  book.  The  volume  is  divided  into  six 
books,  which  deal  successively  with  the  topics  of  In- 
dependent Ireland,  the  Anglo-Norman  Settlement,  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conquests.  Five 
maps,  interspersed  through  the  volume,  accompany  the 
letter-press,  illustrating  the  various  historical  phases 
through  which  the  country  has  gone.  A comprehensive 
chronological  table  is  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and  in  the 
appendix  will  be  found  several  lists  of  much  historical 
interest,  including  a list  of  the  original  planters  in 
Ulster,  taken  from  the  Carew  manuscripts. 

As  the  author  confesses  that  his  book  is  only  an 
attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the  chief  historical  events 
relating  to  Ireland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Union,  it 
■would  be  unfair  to  criticize  his  work  as  if  it  were  a 
seriously  and  elaborately  compiled  history.  It  is  con- 
fessedly written  as  a popular  work,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
takes  care  to  assure  us  in  the  preface  that  he  can  take 
no  credit  for  original  research.  We  think  it  a pity, 
however,  that  he  should  have  contented  himself  with 
giving  a long  list  of  authorities,  from  whom  he  has 
borrowed  his  facts,  without  giving  further  and  more 
exact  references,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  statutes. 
This  course  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  and  most  comfort- 
able one  for  an  author,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  careful  reader,  who  is  anxious  to  test  the  author’s 
accuracy. 

The  subject  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  is  evidently  a 
favourite  one  with  Mr.  Walpole.  In  consequence  of 
his  strong  feeling,  he  writes  rather  like  an  advocate 
who  has  accepted  a brief  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  never 
ending  and  always  “ part  heard  ” case  of  Ireland  v.  Eng- 
land than  with  the  pen  of  a grave  historian.  He  never 
minces  the  matter,  and  is  always  ready  to  call  a spade 
a spade.  To  give  an  example  of  his  style,  we  may  cite 
the  first  two  sentences  with  which  book  vi.  opens: — 
“ Disfranchised,  disinherited,  disabled  from  exercising 
the  most  ordinary  civil  functions,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation,  endured  all  the  social  and 
moral  disadvantages,  all  the  contempt,  all  the  bitter 
sense  of  injustice  of  a subject  race.  With  no  room  for 
honourable  ambition,  no  scope  for  enterprise,  they  were 
condemned  to  the  swinish  existence  for  which  the  evil 
of  the  day  is  sufficient  and  takes  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow.” It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  was 
not  taken  in  revising  this  book  for  the  press.  In  the 
chronological  table  we  find  Mr.  Walpole  stating  that 
St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  circa  432  a.d.,  while  at 
p.  14  he  says  that  it  was  about  the  year  445  a.d.  In 
the  list  of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland  given  in  the 
appendix,  we  find  the  name  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde  inserted  as  the  lord  lieutenant  in  1798  instead  of 
the  Marquess  of  Cornwallis.  The  name  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Northington,  who  held  the  office  from  June  3,  1783, 
to  January  7 in  the  following  year,  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  list.  No  notice,  either,  is  taken  of  the  second 
appointment  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset,  which  was  made 
in  1751. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  inaccuracies,  we  commend 
this  book  to  the  attention  of  very  many  Englishmen 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  unhappy 
island  to  which  we  have  been  united  “ for  better  for 
worse.”  It  is  greatly  owing  to  this  general  ignorance 


of  Irish  history  that  the  problem  of  how  to  govern 
Ireland  successfully  still,  alas ! remains  unsolved. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

If,  as  Montaigne  somewhere  observes,  an  assembling  of 
extracts  may  be  styled  a fagotage,  it  is  but  fair  to  re- 
member the  proverb,  “ 11  y a fagot  et  fagot.”  From  the 
haphazard  and  irresponsible  point  of  view,  nothing  is 
apparently  more  simple  than  to  make  a superficially 
representative  selection  of  an  author’s  memorable  utter- 
ances. It  is  as  easy  as,  let  us  say,  writing  blank  verse 
or  playing  the  fiddle.  In  other  words,  although  books  of 
this  class  are  plentiful  as  blackberries,  it  is  not  easy  at 
all.  The  qualities  of  critical  sanity,  of  insight,  of  con- 
scientiousness, and,  last  but  not  least,  of  unfeigned  sym- 
pathy, are  by  no  means  common  qualities,  and  they  are 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  professional  anthologist.  Now 
and  then,  however,  either  from  pure  love  of  an  author  or 
from  facilities  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  happens  that 
the  task  falls  into  qualified  hands,  and  the  result  is  a . 
definite  addition  to  literature.  Such,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
has  been  the  case  with  Prof.  Colvin’s  Selections  from, 
Landor.  Not  only  is  the  editor  specially  suited  to  the 
subject,  but  the  subject  is  specially  suited  to  the  treat- 
ment. Landor,  of  all  men,  must  gain  most  by  the  pro- 
cess/of  sifting  and  rejecting.  It  has  been  said  that  “a 
great  writer  does  not  reveal  himself  here  and  there,  but 
everywhere.”  Of  Landor,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
affirmed  that,  great  writer  though  he  unquestionably  is, 
he  does  not  reveal  himself  everywhere,  but  only  here 
and  there.  In  such  a case  selection  is  salvation.  And 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  excellent  position  in  which 
Prof.  Colvin  has  placed  us  by  his  masterly  preface,  or  to 
the  effective  and  workmanlike  disposition  of  his  material, 
it  is  certain  that,  except  in  this  book,  we  have  never 
yet  read  our  Landor  with  so  keen  a sense  of  the  elevation 
of  his  thoughts  and  the  nobility  of  his  style.  To  turn  over 
page  after  page  is  gradually  to  breathe  a rarer  mental 
atmosphere,  to  gain  a loftier  outlook  upon  humanity, 
to  feel  a growing  remoteness  from  small  chicaneries  and 
creeping  mean  ambitions.  Prof.  Colvin  tells  us  that 
Landor’s  admirers  have  hitherto  been  “ a minority  of  a 
minority  ” If  anything  can  make  him  “ understanded  of 
the  peop.vj  ” it  will  be  the  present  volume  ; and  to  have 
brought  a'.mhit  a consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
must,  we  fedl  assured,  give  far  more  satisfaction  to  its 
editor  thar.  any  critical  compliments. 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne.  English  Edition. 

Vols.  IV.  and  Y.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

We  have  now  before  us  the  concluding  volumes  of  Dr. 
Ihne’s  great  work.  He  carries  us  down  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Empire,  and  there  he  stops,  for  the  later  history  of 
Rome  would,  in  his  view,  be  substantially . a separate 
work.  There  have  been  those,  the  author  himself  tells 
us,  who  have  accused  Ihne  of  a certain  antagonism  to 
Rome,  and  therefore  of  being  unfitted  to  tell  her  story 
fairly.  We  cannot  see  that  there  is  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  such  gravamen.  Dr.  Ihne  is,  indeed,  severely  im- 
partial. He  never  flatters  Rome  simply  because  she 
is  Rome.  He  can  and  does  point  out  the  evil  effects  of 
Roman  arrogance  and  exclusiveness,  while  yet  he  is 
never  blind  to  Roman  virtues  any  more  than  he  is  to 
Roman  faults.  But  he  rightly  enough  is  careful  to  re- 
member and  to  point  out  to  his  readers  how  imperfect  is 
the  evidence  on  which  our  judgment  so  frequently  has  to 
be  based.  He  is  willing  to  believe  that  there  may  have 
been  another  side  to  the  medal,  which  would  very  pos- 
sibly alter  our  opinions  of  characters  and  events.  In  all 
this  Ihne  is  but  doing  strict  justice  to  his  position  as  the 
historian  of  what  is  now  a far  past,  but  a past  which 
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lias  had  an  immense  influence  over  our  own  present. 
That  he  thinks  little  of  Rome  no  student  of  history  could 
well  believe,  still  less  after  reading  his  deeply  interesting 
narrative.  The  Law  and  the  Religion  of  ancient  Rome, 
two  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  history  of  a people, 
stand  out  before  us  in  vivid  relief  in  the  present  volumes. 
Their  study  is  most  necessary  for  any  real  apprehension 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  Western  Europe.  For  the 
Christian  Religion,  which  displaced  the  gods  of  old  Rome, 
is  still,  in  the  main,  as  a great  modern  historian  has  in- 
sisted, the  religion  of  the  races  which  peopled  the  Roman 
empire  ; and  the  Roman  Law  is  the  scientific  basis  alike 
of  the  jus  naturale,  the  jus  civile,  and  the  jus  gentium  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Kings'  Briefs:  their  Purposes  and  History.  A Paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  Cornelius 
Walford.  (Printed  for  private  circulation). 

Mr.  Walford  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  a 
subject  with  which  but  few  of  us  have  any  acquaintance. 
We  must  admit  that  our  knowledge  as  to  briefs  has  been 
widened  and  made  much  more  accurate  by  reading  his 
pages.  We,  of  course,  knew  of  their  existence  before, 
had  oftentimes  met  with  notices  of  them  in  parish 
registers,  and  had  occasionally  conversed  with  old 
people  who  could  call  to  mind  hearing  them  read  in 
churches  in  the  old  days  when  George  III.  was  king. 
They  have,  however,  long  been  things  of  the  pasty  and 
the  men  and  women  among  whom  we  live  have  for  the 
most  part  no  more  knowledge  of  them  than  they  have 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  A 
brief  was  a royal  letter  or  mandate,  read  in  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  England  and  Wales,  calling 
upon  persons  to  contribute  to  people  who  had  suffered 
from  fire  and  shipwreck,  and  also  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  churches.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  evidence  remaining  anywhere  from  which  a complete 
list  of  these  documents  could  be  compiled.  If  there  be, 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Walford  will  complete  his  good  work 
by  giving  us  a chronological  catalogue  of  them.  His- 
torical information  accumulates  fast  in  these  days. 
Since  Mr.  Walford’s  book  has  been  printed,  a contri- 
butor to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  has  pub- 
lished a list  of  the  briefs  collected  in  the  parish  of  High 
Melton  between  the  years  1671  and  1702.  It,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  quite  complete,  but  the  fac’cg  given  are 
full  of  interest.  There  are  many  of  us  wl;lo  are  not  so 
devoted  to  Gothic  architecture  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  interest  in  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  briefs  (a  great  deal  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  our  own  columns,  see 
“N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  iv.  447,  481;  6*  S.  i.  396;  ii.  89, 
187,  288,  375)  will  often  furnish  means  of  telling 
almost  the  exact  date  when  a church  was  built  or 
repaired  in  days  when  the  word  “ restoration  ” was 
unknown.  We  must  not  conclude  without  remarking 
that  Mr.  Walford  devotes  some  space  to  an  account  of 
documents  in  the  nature  of  briefs  which  were  issued  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  1206  King  John  published  a pro- 
clamation urging  his  subjects  to  give  alms  for  the  re- 
demption of  Christian  captives  sold  into  slavery.  This 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  kind  that  is  at  present 
known.  W e should  not  be  surprised  if  still  more  remote 
examples  were  discovered. 


old  boys,  who  have  lately  left  their  respective  schools. 
We  regret  that  the  young  gentleman  who  wrote  the- 
interesting  and  fairly  accurate  account  of  “ Life  amongst 
the  Queen  Scholars”  (of  Westminster  School)  should 
have  been  so  carried  away  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
as  to  state  that  the  removal  of  the  school  from  its  pre- 
sent site  is  “ a step  to  which  all  old  Westminsters  are, 
and  always  have  been,  strongly  opposed.”  This  is  not 
correct,  as  we  happen  ourselves  to  know  not  a few  old 
Westminsters  who  are  most  anxious  that  the  school 
should  be  removed  into  the  country,  and  who  think  that 
this  is  the  only  way  of  restoring  their  old  school  to  its 
former  proud  position.  A glossary  of  words  in  common 
use  at  our  public  schools  is  appended  to  the  end  of  the 
volume.  This  glossary,  unfortunately,  is  by  no  means 
complete.  To  cite  a few  instances  of  its  shortcomings, 
we  may  mention  that,  though  the  word  “ froust  ” is  given, 
“ frouster,”  Harrovian  for  an  arm-chair,  is  omitted.  The 
word  “ brosier,”  in  its  primary  meaning,  should  be  attri- 
buted to  Westminster  as  well  as  to  Eton.  In  vain  do  we 
look  for  the  Westminster  expressions  pf  “buckhorse,’r 
meaning  a severe  box  on  the  ear;  a “ new  hog.”  a polite 
synonym  for  a new  boy ; or  “way,”  meaning  the  lavatory. 
The  Harrow  words  “ sanny  ” and  “ supered  ” are  also 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  whilst  the  explanation  of 
the  word  “ledgers,”  in  use  at  Westminster,  is  misleading. 
Before  long,  however,  we  may  hope  Mr.  Allsopp’s  pro- 
mised volume  will  appear,  and  that  then  we  shall  have  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  list  of  schoolboy  slang. 


Italy  is  about  to  have  her  own  Notes  and  Queries , 
the  first  number  of  which,  under  the  title  Giornale  deglz 
Eruditi  e dei  Curiosi,  is  to  appear  at  Padua  on  Sept.  1. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  certain  important  excava- 
tions at  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes.  Mr.  Evelyn  j 
Blaker,  to  whom  the  ruins  belong,  has  given  his  consent 
to  the  excavations,  which  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  Mr.  W. 

H.  St.  John  Hope,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  anti- 
quaries in  connexion  with  work  of  this  nature,  has  con- 
sented to  supervise  the  operation,  and  he  will  carefully 
plot  each  portion  that  is  laid  bare.  As  the  work  cannot 
properly  be  carried  on  in  the  autumn,  substantial  aid  is 
asked  for  at  once  from  all  those  interested  in  the  matter ; i 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun., 
F.S.A.,  15,  Bean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 


$attmS  ta  Carregptmttente. 

A.  K.  F. — The  authorship  of  the  lines  has  never  been 
settled ; but  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  iv.  405 ; 3rd  S.  vi.  129 ; 
viii.  290;  4th  s.  i.  77, 161 ; vii.  56, 173,  244, 332 ; xii.  156, 
217 ; 5th  s.  x.  106,  134,  417. 

W.  Angus. — “ Polileuphia  ; or,  Wit's  Commonwealth. 
A collection  of  prose  sentences  from  ancient  authors, 
arranged  by  John  Bodenham,  the  compiler  of  England's 
Helicon." — W.  Davenport  Adams’s  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature. 

A.  S. — Grammatically  “has”  is  alone  correct;  but 
according  to  custom  it  might  be  thought  pedantic  not  to 
say  “have.” 


Everyday  Life  in  our  Public  Behoofs.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eyre  Paecoe.  New  and  revised  Edition.  (Griffith  & 
Farran.) 

This  interesting  and  entertaining  book  has  already 
passed  into  a second  edition.  The  editor  contributes 
the  historical  accounts,  whilst  separate  sketches  of  the 
everyday  life  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Shrews- 
bury, Rugby,  Harrow,  and  Charterhouse  are  given  by 


NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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BOOK-PLATES. 

Mj  collection,  although  small,  contains  a few 

i interesting  plates.  An  early  ecclesiastical  one  is 
'Quarterly,  1 and  4,  or,  three  martlets  and  a chief  sa.; 

2 and  3,  az.,  a pegasus  or ; in  pretence,  paly  of  six 
or  and  az.,  on  a chief  gu.  a lion  pass,  or,  sur- 
mounted by  a jewelled  mitre  and  pastoral  staff, 
and  inscribed  below  e bibliotheca  babbatxs 
f auvk-l.  Of  the  same  class  is  Cardinal  Maury’s 
plate,  inscribed  “ Bibliotheque  particular©  de  son 
Eminence  Mgr.  1©  Cardinal  Maury.”  The  blazon  is 
Az.,  a fess  or,  in  chief  a dove  with  wings  ex- 
i panded  arg,  (ppr.f),  in  base  two  arrows  barbed 
and  feathered  between  two  mullets  of  the  last. 
Pendant  from  the  shield  is  the  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  surmounting  the  whole  the 
black  velvet  cap,  crossed  staff,  and  red  hat  of  a 
comfe  archevSque.  Another  old  ecclesiastical  plate 
is  that  described  by  me  in  “ N.  & Q.»”  6*  S. 
iii.  349.  I have  two  plates  of  Tho.  Wintour, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  probably  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. One  was  pasted  above  the  other ; and 
i although  identical  in  exterior  ornaments,  the 
arms  differ,  in  the  one  being  Sa.,  two  bars  erm.,  in 
chief  a crescent  for  difference;  in  the  other  (the 
later  of  the  two),  Sa.,  a fess  erm.,  a crescent  in  chief. 


A fine  old  plate,  ornamented  with  scroll-work  and 
flowers,  is  that  of  “The  Honble  & Revd  S.  Bar- 
rington, M.A.,”— Shute  Barrington,  the  learned 
and  much  respected  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
subsequently  of  Durham.  The  arms  are  Barring- 
ton quartering,  Per  chev.  sa.  and  or,  in  chief  two 
eagles  displayed  ppr.  The  date  of  this  plate  is 
probably  between  1757,  in  which  year  Shute 
Barrington  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  1761, 
when  he  married  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  his  first 
wife.  I have  an  old  plate  bearing  the  arms  of 
Russell  with  those  of  Kempe — Az.,  a fess  erm. 
between  three  garbs  or,  a bordure  of  the  second — in 
pretence.  The  name  on  the  plate  in  MS.  is  not 
Russell,  but  William  Kempe,  Esq.,  South  Mailing, 
Sussex.  An  early  plate,  too,  is  that  of  Thomas 
Thoroton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  1703, 
Quarterly,  1 and  4,  arg.,  a fess  between  three  bugle- 
horns  stringed  sa.;  2,  a lion  ramp,  per  fess  gu. 
and  sa.;  3,  quarterly,  i.,  az.,  two  piles  issuing 
from  the  dexter  side  ; ii.  and  iii.,  arg.,  a fleur-de- 
lis  az.;  iv..  az.,  two  piles  issuing  from  the  sinister 
side ; crest,  a lion  ramp.,  as  in  the  second  grand 
quarter,  holding  a bugle- horn  between  his  paws. 
This  is  in  a copy  of  Bacon’s  Laws  and  Government 
of  England  (edit.  1689).  In  the  same  book  is  a 
small,  unpretentious  plate  of  Thomas  Walker, 
serjeant-at-law  : Arg,,  a chev.  az.  between  three 
crescents  gu.;  in  pretence,  arg.,  a saltire  sa.  This 
Serjeant  Walker  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  the 
great  case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas  (Hilary  Term, 
1775),  an  action  against  the  Governor  of  Minorca 
for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment  committed 
abroad.  Of  judges,  I have  Philip  Lord  Hard- 
wick©, Baron  of  Hardwicke  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  the  arms  being  Yorke,  quartering, 
Sa.,  a lion  ramp.  gard.  between  three  escallops 
or  (the  date  of  this  must  be  between  1733  and 
1754,  for  in  the  first-mentioned  year  Lord  Hard- 
wicke was  created  a baron,  and  in  the  last-men- 
tioned a viscount  and  earl),— Sir  John  Leach, 
Vice-Chancellor,  Erm.,  on  a chief  indented  az.  three 
crowns  or  ; crest,  a hand  grasping  a snake  issuing 
from  a ducal  coronet ; motto,  “ At  spes  non 
fracfca,” — Sir  James  Allan  Park,  Justice  O.P., 
Or,  a fess  cheque e gu.  and  arg.  between  three  stags’ 
heads  caboshed,  a bordure  gu.;  crest,  a stag 
lodged  ; motto,  “ Providentise  me  committo.”  Of 
peers  I may  notice  the  plat©  of  Lord  Walpole,  of 
Wool  terfcdn- Walpole,  quartering,  Vert,  a lion  ramp. 
This  is  Horatio,  second  Lord  Walpole.  The  plate 
is  a very  spirited  production.  I have  also  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Lord  Auchferhouse  and  Cardross,  &c.,  a very 
fine  and  interesting  old  plate,  having  its  motto, 
“ lodge  noght,”  in  very  decided  type ; Lord 
Auckland,  the  Eden  crest  surmounted  by  his 
lordship’s  coronet ; and  Lord  Harris,  a composition 
of  the  same  kind,  having  a garter  round  the  crest, 
with  the  motto,  “ My  prince  and  my  country.” 
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I also  have  a plate  belonging  to  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  having  the  royal  crest 
surrounded  with  the  collar  and  badge  of  the 
Garter,  and, above, his  coronet ; below  are  the  helm 
and  owl  of  Minerva  with  a wreath  of  bay.  I may 
notice  a beautifully  engraved  specimen  of  the  land- 
scape style  of  book-plate.  It  represents  a rock  in 
the  middle  distance,  its  base  washed  by  a stream 
and  overshadowed  by  hanging  trees ; against  the 
rock  is  a shield  bearing,  Erm.,  a cinquefoil  voided 
gu.  between  three  cross-crossletsaz.;in  the  distance 
are  hills  clothed  with  trees  and  a temple  peeping 
from  the  foliage  ; in  the  foreground  are  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  name  is  William  Dobie,  and  the 
motto,  “Levam  di  terra  al  ciel  nostr  intelletto.” 
Among  baronets’  plates  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny,an  elaborate  compo- 
tion.  The  shield  is  oval,  the  blazon  being  bar.  and 
femme  : Bar.,  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  arg.,  a lion  ramp, 
sa.,  in  the  dexter  base  a fer-de-moulin  of  the  last ; 
2 and  3,  az.,  three  bars  arg.  Femme,  Gu.,  three 
chevronels  arg.,  in  a chief  az.  the  sun  in  splendour 
of  the  second.  On  the  helm  is  the  Crespigny  crest. 
Around  the  shield  is  much  scroll-work,  with  snakes 
intertwined,  and  on  either  side  at  the  top  of  this 
work  is  an  eagle  and  below  a lion  couchant ; 
immediately  under  the  shield  is  a female  face. 
The  motto  is  “ Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.”  This  is 
not  a baronet’s  plate,  but  that  of  the  father  of  the 
first  baronet,  although  for  convenience  I have  classed 
it  among  the  baronets.  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart., 
bears  Quarterly, 1,  Leigh;  2,  gu., four  fusils  conjoined 
in  pale  ; 3,  per  pale  or  and  sa.,  three  boars  pass, 
of  the  first ; 4,  gu.,  a chev.  between  three  lozenges 
arg. ; in  pretence,  arg. , on  a chev.  sa.  three  stags’ 
heads  caboshed  of  the  first  between  three  cross- 
crosslets  fitch4e  of  the  second,  on  a chief  gu.  a goat 
trippant  of  the  first,  with  the  Ulster  badge  and  the 
Leigh  crest.  Sir  Lambert  Blackwell’s  (Bart.)  is  a 
handsome  plate,  profusely  adorned  with  scroll- 
work, flowers,  and  shells,  the  arms  being  Arg.,  three 
pales  az , in  a chief  gu.  a lion  pass,  of  the  first ; 
the  crest,  a swan’s  head  and  neck  erased,  ducally 
gorged.  Among  the  knights  I will  refer  to  Sir 
Henry  Miers  Elliot’s  (KC.B.)  plate,  a pretty 
arrangement  of  the  two  shields,  the  first  of  which 
is,  Erm.,  a fess  double  cotised  wavy  gu.,  two 
flanches  or ; and  the  second,  the  same  impaling 
az.,  a lion  ramp,  arg.,  a label  of  three  points  gu. 
(note,  colour  upon  colour),  in  each  point  three 
roundles  of  the  second  ; crest,  an  eagle’s  head  and 
neck  erased  ppr.,  gorged  vert,  between  two  wings 
addorsed  ppr.,  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  I 
have  a small  plate — a creBt  only,  with  the  motto 
“ Fortiter,  fideliter,  feliciter” — of  the  late  lamented 
Sir  Henry  Mather  Jackson;  also  one  of  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Civilization.  The  arras  are,  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  sa., 
a chev.  arg.  between  three  chaplets  ppr.;  2 and  3, 
parted  per  saltire  arg.  and  gu.,  four  crescents;  crest, 


a demi- tiger  ramp.  ppr.  rising  from  a ducal  coronet ; 
motto,  “ Nil  ternere  tenta  nil  timide.”  A pretty 
plate  is  that  of  Henry  Aylorde,  F.S.A.,  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  the  arms  being,  Quarterly,  } 
and  4,  arg.,  two  bars  vert  between  nine  martlets  ; 
2 and  3,  arg , a chev.  az.  between  three  griffins* 
heads  erased,  each  charged  with  a crescent  or ; 
crest,  a lion  ramp.  gu.  bearing  a cross  or.  Pendant 
from  the  shield  is  a roundle  charged  with  the 
sacred  cipher,  and  running  round  the  whole  com- 
position, which  is  of  the  vesica  shape,  is  the  motto, 
“ My  strength  is  my  Redeemer’s  crosse.”  A very 
elaborate  plate  is  that  of  William  Cockburn,  con- 
taining nineteen  distinct  quarterings  and  three  crests, 
and  having  pendent  from  the  shield  the  ribbon  and 
badge  of  Nova  Scotia.  I will  end  by  asking  those 
more  versed  in  the  gentle  science  than  I whether 
it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a commoner,  to  have  his 
crest  issuing  from  an  earl’s  coronet.  In  a book- 
plate in  my  possession  the  crest  is  in  this  form. 

Monkbarns. 


MEMORABLE  RESIDENTS  IN  ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY,  AND  PENTONYILLE. 

(Continued  from,  p.  142.) 

The  Regent  Tavern. — At  the  Regent  Tavern, 
now  201,  Liverpool  Road,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
George’s  Terrace,  have  met,  in  the  parlour  of  an 
evening,  some  of  the  greatest  artistic  celebrities  of 
the  day  who  lived  at  that  time  in  the  north  of 
London.  They  used  to  look  in  on  their  way  home 
to  smoke  a pipe  and  have  a friendly  chat  on  the 
topics  of  the  time.  The  house  has  now  been  altered 
into  a modern  tavern. 

Robert  Seymour.  — At  379,  Liverpool  Road,  i 
at  the  corner  of  the  Offord  Road,  then  called  Park 
Place,  resided  some  years  ago  Robert  Seymour,  ; 
artist  and  caricaturist.  He  was  born  1800,  and 
died  by  his  own  hand  April  20,  1836,  aged  thirty-  [ 
six  years.  He  was  the  author  of  Seymour's  || 
Sketches , and  from  his  pencil  came  some  of  the 
early  illustrations  of  the  works  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens.  Seymour  also  illustrated  the  Comie  I 
Magazine , 1831-36,  and  Figaro  in  London. 

E.  L.  Blanchard.  — At  20,  Park  Place,  now 
367,  Liverpool  Road,  resided  for  several  years 
Edward  Leman  Blanchard,  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.  He  was  born  in  London,  Dec.  11,  ■ 
1820,  and  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  William  ? 
Blanchard,  comedian,  who  was  born  1770  and  died  ; 
May  8,  1835,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid. — In  Parkfield  Street,  i 
some  years  before  the  Agricultural  Hall  was  built, 
resided  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the  novelist.  He  : 
was  the  son  of  a minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  1818. 

Drinkwater  Meadoivs. — Drinkwater  Meadows, 
comedian,  resided  for  many  years  in  White  Lion  , 
Street,  near  High  Street,  Islington.  Nearly  all 
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the  houses  in  that  street  in  his  time  were  private 
houses.  The  late  Mr.  Meadows  will  be  remembered 
by  playgoers  as  one  of  the  old  school  of  actors. 
Only  one  or  two  of  such  representatives  may  still 
be  surviving.  Mr.  Meadows  belonged  for  many 
years  to  the  Covent  Garden  company,  in  associa- 
tion with  William  Farren,  Liston,  Harley,  Blan- 
chard, and  many  other  comedians  popular  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Meadows  in 
later  years  fulfilled  engagements  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  (under  the  late  Charles  Kean’s  management), 
the  Lyceum,  and  other  theatres.  He  was  deemed 
an  admirable  performer  of  old  men,  and  was  also 
esteemed  as  a low  comedian.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  had  retired  from  the  stage.  His  death 
took  place  at  The  Green,  Barnes,  Surrey,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Stanley  Lees  Giffard. — At  39,  My ddelton  Square, 
Clerkenwell,  resided  Stanley  Lees  Giffard,  barrister 
and  journalist ; born  1788,  died  at  Folkestone, 
November  6,  1858,  aged  seventy  years.  He  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Hardinge  S.  Giffard,  M.P. 

John  Oxenford.  — John  Oxenford,  dramatic 
author  and  critic,  resided  some  years  ago  in 
Myddelton  Square,  Clerkenwell,  afterwards  at 
West  Lodge,  Barnsbury  Square,  Islington.  He 
was  the  author  of  My  Fellow  Cleric , I and  my 
Double,  Day  Well  Spent,  The  Porter's  Knot,  Tioice 
Killed , and  many  other  plays.  He  visited  New 
York  in  1867,  and  described  in  the  Times  the 
dramatic  amusements  of  that  city.  Born  in  the 
year  1812,  at  Camberwell,  he  died  February  21, 
1877,  aged  sixty- five  years,  at  his  house  in  Nelson 
Square,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Thomas  Dibdin. — In  various  parts  of  Islington, 
at  different  times,  lived  Thomas  Dibdin,  author  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  dramas.  He  was  born 
March  21,  1771,  and  died  on  September  16,  1841, 
aged  seventy  years.  His  godfather  was  the  famous 
David  Garrick.  T.  Dibdin  resided  at  5,  Myddelton 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  in  1827.  He  became  in  1829 
lessee  and  manager  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre. 
His  father,  Charles  Dibdin,  dramatist,  poet,  and 
actor,  built  the  Circus,  St.  George’s  Fields,  first 
opened  in  1782,  now  called  the  Surrey  Theatre. 
Charles  Dibdin  enjoyed  a pension  of  200Z.  a year 
till  his  death.  He  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
Charles ; the  latter  died  in  1833.  Charles  Dibdin, 
the  father  of  Thomas  and  Charles,  was  born  1745  at 
Southampton,  died  in  Grove  Street,  Camden  Town, 
July  25,  1814,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Martin’s  Cemetery,  near  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Town.  In  1774  he 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  a ballad 
opera  entitled  The  Waterman;  or,  the  1st  August. 
The  last  edition  of  Dibdin’s  Songs,  with  a memoir 
by  T.  Dibdin,  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank, 
appeared  in  1850. 

H.  0.  Curdon.—k t 20,  River  Street,  Myddelton 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  resided  H.  0.  Cureton,  numis- 


matist, of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  there 
August  23,  1858,  aged  seventy- three  years. 

George  Cruikshank.  — George  Cruikshank,  the 
most  celebrated  caricaturist  of  the  day,  born  in 
London,  September  27,  1792,  resided  for  some 
years  at  23,  Amwell  Street,  Clerkenwell,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  263,  Hampstead  Road,  near 
Mornington  Crescent,  where  he  died  February  1, 
1878,  aged  eighty-six  years.  Cruikshank  in  1826 
and  1827  illustrated  Hone's  Every-Day  Book. 
William  Hone  died  November  6,  1843.  Cruik- 
shank attended  his  funeral  with  the  late  Charles 
Dickens.  In  1848  he  embraced  the  Temperance 
cause. 

Isaac  Robert  Cruikshank. — Isaac  Robert  Cruik- 
shank, brother  to  George  Cruikshank,  artist 
and  caricaturist,  commenced  life  as  a midship- 
man in  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Persever- 
ance, but  soon  quitted  the  service.  His  last  works 
were  designs  for  Cumberland’s  British  and  Minor 
Theatre.  Isaac  Robert  Cruikshank  was  born  1789  ; 
he  died  in  his  apartments  at  208,  Pentonville  Road, 
at  the  corner  of  Winchester  Street,  on  March  13, 
1856,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  left  a son,  Percy 
Cruikshank,  artist  and  wood  engraver.  The  father 
of  Isaac  Robert  and  George  was  a native  of  Aber- 
deenshire, and  his  ancestors  had  fought  for  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

Edward  Spencer. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  LAW  OP  GRAVITATION. 

Prescott,  in  one  of  his  essays,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Italian  poet  Pulci  “ anticipates  the  (Jiscovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  makes  the  Devil 
announce  to  Rinaldo  the  existence  of  another  con- 
tinent beyond  the  ocean.”  As  the  poem  was 
written  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  before 
the  physical  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  the  pre- 
dictions are  extremely  curious.  The  fiend,  alluding 
to  the  vulgar  superstition  entertained  of  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  thus  addresses  his  companion  : — 

" Know  that  this  theory  is  false  : his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o’er 
The  western  wave,  a smooth  and  level  plain. 

Albeit  the  earth  is  fashioned  like  a wheel. 

Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mould, 

And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 

Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set 

The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 

Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere ; 

Since  to  one  common  centre  all  things  tend, 

So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine, 

Well-balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 

At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states, 

And  thronged  empires,  ne’er  divined  of  yore. 

But  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path. 

To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light.” 

But  two  centuries  before  Pulci,  Dante  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  notion  of  the  existence  of  a new 
world  ; see  Inferno , canto  xxvi.  115  ; and  in  the 
same  poem,  canto  xxxiv.  103-6,  the  law  of  gravi- 
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tation  is  clearly  mentioned.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
of  either  Dante  or  Pulci,  hut  perhaps  he  got  a hint 
of  his  great  discovery  from  a passage  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida: — 

“ The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 

Drawing  all  things  to  it.” 

However  this  may  be,  the  law  of  gravitation  was 
known  in  the  East  long  before  the  time  of  Dante. 
The  Sufi  poet  Jelalu-’d-Dln,  in  his  great  Mesnevi 
poem  (thirteenth  century),  has  the  following 
passage  : — 

“ A questioner  once  asked  : ‘How  rests  this  little  ball 
Within  the  circumambient  spheres  without  a fall! 

’Tis  like  a lamp  hung  up  to  vault  of  high-pitched  dome  ; 
It  never  sinks  below,  nor  soars  above  its  home.’ 

To  him  a wise  man  answered  : * By  attraction’s  force. 
On  all  sides  equal  poised,  it’s  kept  from  all  divorce; 
Just  as  an  iron  ball  would  centrally  be  hung, 

If  loadstone  vault  there  were  to  hold  it  freely  swung.’  ”* 

Here  we  find  Newton’s  great  discovery  anticipated ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Sufi  philosophers 
borrowed  the  notion  from  the  Brahmans  of  India. 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  discourse  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Asiatics,  observes  that  the  whole  of 
Newton’s  theology  and  part  of  his  philosophy  may 
be  found  in  the  Vedas  : — 

“That  ‘most  subtil  spirit’  which  he  suspected  to  per- 
vade natural  bodies,  and,  lying  concealed  in  them,  to 
cause  attraction  and  repulsion,  the  emission,  reflection, 
and  refraction  of  light,  electricity,  calefaction,  sensation, 
and  muscular  motion,  is  described  by  the  Hindus  as  a 
‘fifth  element’  endowed  with  those  very  powers;  and 
the  Vedas  abound  with  allusions  to  a force  universally 
attractive.^which  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  sun,  thence 
called  Adilya,  or  the  Attractor,  a name  designed  by  the 
mythologists  to  mean  the  child  of  the  goddess  Aditi ; but 
the  most  wonderful  passage  in  the  theory  of  attraction 
occurs  in  the  charming  allegorical  poem  of  Shirin  and 
Ferhad  ; or,  the  Divine  Spirit  and  a Human  Soul  dis- 
interestedly Pious,  a work  which  from  the  first  verse  to 
the  last  is  a blaze  of  religious  and  poetical  fire.  The 
whole  passage  appears  to  me  so  curious  that  I make  no 
apology  for  giving  you  a faithful  translation  of  it  * — 

“ ‘ There  is  a strong  propensity  which  dances  through 
every  atom,  and  attracts  the  minutest  particle  to  some 
peculiar  object;  search  this  universe  from  its  base  to  its 
summit,  from  fire  to  air.  from  water  to  earth,  from  all 
below  the  moon  to  all  above  the  celestial  spheres,  and 
thou  wilt  not  find  a corpuscle  destitute  of  that  natural 
attractability  ; the  very  point  of  the  first  thread  in  this 
apparently  tangled  skein  is  no  other  than  such  a principle 
of  attraction,  and  all  principles  besides  are  void  of  a real 
basis ; from  such  a propensity  arises  every  motion  per- 
ceived in  heavenly  or  in  terrestrial  bodies;  it  is  a dis- 
position to  be  attracted  which  taught  hard  steel  to  rush 
from  its  place  and  rivet  itself  on  the  magnet;  it  is  the 
same  disposition  which  impels  the  light  straw  to  attach 
itself  firmly  to  amber  ; it  is  this  quality  which  gives 
every  substance  in  nature  a tendenc  y towards  another, 
and  an  inclination  forcibly  directed  to  a determinate 
point.’  ” 


* The  Mesne  ri  of 'J el  din'd -Din,  translated  from  the 
Persian  by  James  W/iliedhouse,  M.R.AS,  (London, 
Triibner,  1881). 


The  Pythagoreans  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
many  of  their  opinions  from  the  Hindu  sages ; 
and  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  ancient  European 
philosophers  had  an  idea  of  centripetal  force  and 
a principle  of  universal  gravitation.  Dante  may 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion, as  Europe  in  general  derived  the  ground- 
work of  tales  and  legends  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  Eastern  sources  or  through  the 
esoteric  sages  of  Europe.  W.  A.  Clouston. 

Glasgow. 


A MS.  CALENDAR,  1463. 

I possess  a manuscript  calendar,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  the  year  1463.  It  once  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Fairfax  of  Deeping  Gate.  On 
one  of  the  leaves  are  written,  in  a hand  which  is 
probably  identical  with  that  of  the  writer  of  the 
calendar,  the  following  verses  on  the  Incarnation  : 
“ Wytte  hath  wondyr  l>t  Reson  tell  ne  can 
Houh  a mayde  bare  a chylde  both  god  & man 
Therfore  leve  wytte  & take  to  the  wundyr 
ffeyth  goth  a bove  & Reson  goth  vndyr.” 

I am  informed  that  these  lines  occur,  with  a few 
small  variations,  at  the  end  of  Caxton’s  edition  of 
the  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam.  They  are  also  to 
be  found  in  Gascoigne’s  Theological  Dictionary , 
as  edited  by  Mr.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P. 
In  that  place  they  are  printed  as  prose  : — 

“ Wyt  hath  wundur  that  reson  kan  not  tell ; how  a 
moder  is  a mayd  and  God  is  man.  Leve  reson,  beleve 
ye  wonder;  Beleve  hath  mastry  and  reson  is  under.” — 
P.  217. 

I think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
version  in  my  calendar  is  the  earlier  form  of  the 
text. 

It  is  probable  that  these  verses  were  once  well 
known  and  highly  prized  as  a concise  statement  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  faith  over  reason.  That 
they  lingered  in  the  popular  memory  down  to  the 
time  of  James  I.  is  certain,  for  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  lintel  of  a door  in  the  Skinners* 
Arms  Inn,  at  Hexham,  which  contains  an  un- 
doubted reminiscence  of  them.  I examined  this 
inscription  on  August  13,  but  found  it  so- 
clogged  with  colour-wash  that  only  some  of  the 
words  could  be  made  out.  James  Hewett’s  Hand- 
book to  Hexham  contains  a reading  of  it  deci- 
phered under  less  unfavourable  circumstances.  It 
is  given  thus  (p.  105) : — 

“C.  D.  1613.  I.  D. 

Reason  doth  wonder,  but  Faith  he  tell  can, 

That  a Maid  was  a Mother,  and  Ged  was  a Man ; 

Let  Reason  look  down,  and  Faith  see  the  wonder. 

For  Faith  sees  above,  and  Reason  sees  under. 

Reason  doth  wonder,  what  by  scripture  is  meant 
Which  saith  that  Christ’s  Body  is  our  Sacrament, 

That  our  bread  is  bis  body,  and  our  drink  is  his  blood. 
Which  cannot  by  Reason  be  well  understood. 

For  Faith  sees  above  and  Reason  below, 

For  Faith  can  see  more  than  Reason  doth  know.” 

Some  of  the  words  in  the  latter  lines  seem  to  have 
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been  carefully  mutilated,  probably  by  some  one 
whose  theological  convictions  were  of  a different 
character  to  those  of  the  inscriber.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  C.  D.  and  I.  D.  were  husband  and 
wife.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something 
about  them,  whoever  they  were.  Cannot  some 
northern  antiquary  identify  them  ? 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Ecclesiastical  Seals  of  Office. — A notice 
of  the  signs  in  use  by  notaries  public  to  authen- 
ticate their  acts  was  recently  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(6th  S.  vi.  103).  I now  beg  to  ask  for  the  favour 
of  the  insertion  of  a note  on  ecclesiastical  seals  of 
office,  which  were  specially  required  in  England  in 
order  to  remove  the  inconvenience  arising  in  early 
times  from  the  absence  of  notaries  public.  The 
greater  importance  attaching  to  this  office  abroad 
is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  been  used  to  the 
transaction  of  foreign  business  in  which  the 
authentication  of  a document  signed  in  England 
is  necessary.  It  enjoys  an  exceptional  confi- 
dence in  foreign  countries. 

The  ecclesiastical  seal  of  office  was  prescribed  in 
the  Constitutions  promulgated  .by  Otho,  the  Papal 
legate,  in  1237,  in  these  terms 

“ Quoniam  tabellionum  usus  [sa7.  of  public  notaries] 
in  regno  Angliae  non  habetur,  propter  quod  magis  ad 
sig  11a  authentica  recurrere  est  necesse,  ut  eorum  copia 
facilius  babeatur  : Statuimus  ut  sigilium  babeant  non 
solum  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi,  sed  etiam  eorum  officiales ; 
item  abbates,  priores,  et  decani,  arcbidiaconi  et  eorum 
officiales,  et  decani  rurales,  necnon  ecclesiarum  cathe- 
dralium  capitula,  et  caetera  quaecunque  collegia,  et  con- 
ventus,  simul  cum  suis  rectoribus,  aut  divisim,  juxta 
eorum  consuetudinem,  vel  statutum.” 

The  form  of  these  seals  was  also  described  : — 

“Pro  varietate  cujuslibet  praedictorum  habeat  unus- 
quisque  sigiUum,  puta,  nomen  dignitatis,  officii,  seu 
collegii,  et  etiam  illorum  proprium  nomen,  qui  dignitatis 
vel  officii  perpetuo  gaudent  bonore,  insculptum  notis  et 
cbaracteribus  manifestos;  sicque  sigiUum  autbenticum 
babeatur.” 

There  was  a difference  in  the  seals  of  those  who 
held  a temporary  office,  their  names  being  omitted : 

“ Denique  illi,  qui  temporale  officium  suscipiunt, 
puta,  decani  rurales.  et  officiales.  sigiUum  suum  quod 
tantum  nomen  officii  habeat  insculptum,  finito  officio,  ei, 
a quo  babuerint  officium,  continuo  et  sine  molestia 
resignent.” 

In  Gibson’s  Codex  (vol.  ii.  p.  1056,  ed.  1713) 
there  is  this  note  on  “ non  habetur,”  supr. : “ I.  e. 
rarus  habetur,  J.  de  Athon.”  But  the  qualification 
seems  unnecessary.  The  statement  was  made 
deliberately,  as  appears  from  another  clause  in  the 
same  Constitutions  : — 

“Quanto  scripturarum,  quae  sigillo  autbentico  muni- 
untur,  est  usus  magis  necessarius  in  partibus  Angliae,  ubi 
publici  notarii  non  existunt,  tan  to  diligentius,”  &c. — 
Mat.  Par.,  Hist.  Major , ad  a.d.  1237,  p.  454,  Lond.,  1640. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Mendelssohn’s  Memory. — Madame  Polko,  in 
her  Reminiscences  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  records 
“ another  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  his  musical 
readiness” — how,  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1846,  the  recitative  which  preceded  the  Corona- 
tion Anthem  was  missing,  and  Mendelssohn  was 
fetched  from  “ an  ante-room  ” and  induced  to 
write  out  the  parts  of  Handel’s  recitative  from 
memory.  Unfortunately,  the  story  is  repeated 
by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Bunce  in  his  History  of 
the  Birmingham  Hospital  and  Festivals  (p.  109), 
lately  published.  I have  the  best  means  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  took  place.  Mendelssohn  was 
sitting  in  the  vice-presidents’  gallery,  enjoying  the 
performance,  when  the  chairman  of  the  orchestral 
committee,  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Ledsam,  went  to 
Mendelssohn  and  stated  their  difficulty.  Mendels- 
sohn at  once  went  to  the  ante-room,  and,  being 
furnished  with  music  paper,  composed  a recitative 
for  Mr.  Lockey,  and,  the  time  being  so  very  short, 
scored  an  accompaniment  for  two  trumpets.  The 
whole  thing  was  very  simple,  yet  sufficiently  effec- 
tive, Lockey  and  the  two  Harpers  (I  think)  read- 
ing the  music  at  sight.  I was  present  at  the  per- 
formance, and  Mr.  Ledsam  afterwards  gave  me  a 
minute  account  of  the  transaction. 

C.  M.  Ingleby. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Parsifal  and  the  Sangreal.— The  following, 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  4, 
should  find  a place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Wagner’s  opera  suggests  the  question,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Sangreal]  Mr.  Tennyson  has  trans- 
lated it  into  Holy  Grail,  and  Wagner  has  the  Castle  of 
the  Grail,  and  his  hero  is  crowned  King  of  the  Grail. 
The  true  explanation  I believe  to  be  this.  The  Legend 
of  the  Sudarium,  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  makes  St.  Veronica  present  a handkerchief  to 
our  Lord,  on  which  the  Vulius  Sanctus  remained  im- 
printed. This  portraiture  was  called  ' Vera  Eikon,’ 
or  true  image,  and  thence  the  name  of  Veronica  was 
derived,  the  name  of  the  woman  being  Berenice.  In. 
the  same  way  the  Sang-reel,  or  8ang-real,  the  real  blood, 
became  Sangreal.  It  was  in  the  cup  preserved  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea,  and  which  was  used  in  the  Last  Supper, 
or  Ccena  Domini.  A corruption  of  the  word  Sangreal 
made  Grail  and  Holy  Grail.  The  key  to  the  story  of 
the  quest  of  the  Sangreal  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  says,  ‘ Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  for. 
they  shall  see  God.’  The  quest  was  for  the  Real  Pre- 
sence in  the  holy  sacrifice  and  the  true  blood  preserved 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  But  Sir  Percival  was  dis- 
qualified. He  was  not  pure  of  heart,  on  account  of  his 
intrigue  with  Queen  Guinevere.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  mystical  theology  will  easily  understand  the 
obscure  passages  in  the  original  legend. 

“George  Bowter.” 

Fred.  Coventry. 

Traditions  of  the  Cornish  Language. — An 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Jenner  on 
this  subject  before  the  Philological  Society  in 
1876.  He  visited  several  old  persons  who  pro- 
! fessed  to  have  living  recollections  of  portions  of 
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the  language,  and  to  have  learnt  the  numerals  in 
childhood.  Of  the  six  specially  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jenner  two  have  since  died,  i.e.,  Mrs.  Soady 
and  Mr.  Richards,  but  the  Kelynacks,  Bernard 
Victor,  and  Mrs.  Tregartben  still  survive.  Thus 
the  amount  of  actual  tradition  now  in  1882  may 
be  said  to  be— 

(1.)  The  numerals : 1,  on  ; 2,  doo  ; 3,  tri ; 4, 
paj  or  pajer  ; 5,  pemp  ; 6,  weth  ; 7,  saayth;  8, 
eith  ; 9,  naw  ; 10,  deg  (taken  down  as  sounded, 
according  to  the  Ellis  Glossic  system). 

(2.)  A few  sentences,  the  chief  being  the  fisher- 
man’s cry,  “Breal  meta  truja  pezwartha,  pempthez 
whethez,  all  is  scrawed.”  Breal  being  mackerel, 
the  striped  fish  ; meta,  the  fishermen  say,  meant 
second  (though  of  this  there  is  some  doubt);  the 
others  are  the  Cornish  ordinals  and  English  words. 

(3.)  The  words  embedded  in  the  dialect  used  by 
the  fishermen. 

The  expiration  of  this  antique  Celtic  language 
is  of  great  interest,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  Aryan  language  that  has  died  out  in  Western 
Europe  in  modern  times. 

W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

Penance  Scene  in  a Church.  — Since  this 
subject  has  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (ante,  p.  126), 
the  following  more  detailed  account,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  tVestern  Morning  News  for  Aug.  2, 
1882,  should  find  a place  there  :— 

“Some  very  unusual  proceedings  were  witnessed  by 
the  congregation  of  All  faints’  Church,  East  Clevedon, 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  a man  named  Llewellyn 
Uartree  made  public  confession  of  and  asked  pardon  for 
his  sin  in  seducing  a servant  girl,  who  now  awaits  her 
trial  for  the  man-laughter  of  the  child.  After  the  even- 
ing prayer  and  before  entering  the  pulpit,  the  vicar, 
addressing  the  congregation,  said  they  were  about  to 
deal  with  a matter  of  a most  ancient  character — a case 
of  church  discipline.  It  was  a very  common  reproach 
to  English  Churchmen  that  they  were  the  only  body  of 
Christians  in  the  w<  rid  amongst  whom  holy  discipline  is 
dead.  He  agreed  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  a per 
fectly  intolerable  evil  for  the  parish  priest,  at  his  own 
discretion,  to  call  I efore  him  in  the  church  any  notorious 
offender  for  public  rebuke,  but  it  became  very  different 
when  he  acted  with  the  consent  of  the  churchwardens, 
congrega'ion,  and  parishioners.  The  churchwarden,  at 
a signal  fr<  m the  vicar,  brought  the  man  into  the  church, 
and  he  knelt  on  the  chancel  steps.  A paper  wa3  then 
handed  to  the  vicar,  who  sail  to  the  man,  ‘Do  you 
acknowledge  this  to  be  your  handwriting?"  He,  in  a 
low  voice,  said,  • Yes.’  The  declaration  was  then  read  as 
follows : ' I,  Llewellyn  Hartree,  do  acknowledge  to  be 
guilty  of  a most  grievous  sin,  for  which  I do  hereby 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  my  fellow  men,  and  of  the  woman 
I have  wronged,  and  of  the  Almighty  God.  In  proof  of 
my  repentance,  I promise  to  carry  out  the  penance  laid 
upon  me  in  the  presence  of  this  congregation.’  The 
vicar  then  said,  ‘ The  penance  laid  upon  you  is  that  you 
go  to  the  a9fize  court  at  Well?,  when  it  shall  next  be  held, 
and  take  your  place  where  I shall  set  you  bv  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Will  you  accept  that  penance?’  The  man 
answered,  * Yes.’  Turning  to  the  congregation,  the  vicar 
said,  ‘ 1 am  going  to  ask  you  all  a question.  Seeing  that 
this  man  has  humbled  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  and 


provided  he  fulfils  his  promise,  will  you  forgive  him  ? If 
so,  answer,  “ I will.” 5 The  congregation  replied,  ‘ I will.’ 
The  vicar  continued,  * One  thing  more.  Will  you  all,  as 
far  as  opportunity  may  permit,  so  help  this  man  towards 
living  a better  life,  and  shield  him  from  reproach  in  this 
matter?  If  so,  answer,  “I  will.’”  The  congregation 
replied,  ‘ I will.’  The  vicar  then,  turning  to  the  young 
man,  pronounced  these  words,  ‘ God  be  with  thee,  my 
son,  and  give  thee  peace  of  true  repentance  to  live  a 
better  life  from  this  time  henceforth.  Amen.’  The 
vicar  afterwards  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

The  Parish  Register  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Leicester. — There  is  a notice  of  an  entry  in  this 
register  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Tilsey  and 
Ursula  Russell  in  1576,  the  former  of  whom  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishop, 
mayor,  and  others  that  certain  signs  and  actions 
should  be  used  by  him,  which  are  thus  described : 

“ First  he  embraced  her  with  his  armes,  and  tooke 
her  by  the  hande,  put  a ringe  upon  her  finger,  and  laid 
his  hande  upon  his  harte,  and  upon  her  harte,  and  held 
up  his  handes  towards  heaven  ; and  to  shew  his  con- 
tinuance to  dwell  with  her  to  his  lyves  end,  he  did  it  by 
closing  of  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  digging  out  the 
earthe  with  his  fete,  and  pullinge  as  though  he  would 
ringe  a bell,  with  divers  other  signes  approved.”— 
Spencer’s  New  Guide  to  Leicester,  p.  45,  Leicester,  s.a. 

A less  elaborate  ceremonial  is  thought  sufficient 
under  similar  circumstances  at  the  present  time. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Pharson’s  Tuesday  is  given  as  a synonym  for 
Shrove  Tuesday  in  an  article,  “ From  the  Heart  of 
the  Wolds”  (Lincolnshire),  in  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine for  August,  1882:  — 

“ Cock-fighting  went  on  in  the  pinfold  from  morning 
to  night,  all  the  population  sitting  round  it  with  their 
feet  inside,  the  ‘bairns’  doing  their  best  to  get  an 
occasional  peep.  ‘I  mind,  said  an  old  inhabitant,  ‘a 
farmer’s  wife  in  particular  who  used,  early  every  Phar- 
son’s Tuesday,  to  put  on  her  red  cloak  and  take  her  seat 
upon  the  wall  to  watch  the  mains.  She  would  cry  out — 
I seem  to  hear  her  now--“  A guinea  on  the  black  ’un  ! 
a guinea  on  the  black  ’un  1 ” ’ ” 

St.  Swithin. 

The  Theatre  Clown  : why  called  “ Gille  ” 
in  French.  — In  Brachet’s  Dictionary  (trans. 
Kitchin)  I noticed  that  gille  was  said  to  represent 
the  Latin  name  iEgidius,  and  it  was  added  that 
no  reason  was  known  why  the  theatre  clown  should 
be  called  gille.  It  struck  me  that  perhaps  it  was  a 
play  upon  the  name,  alluding  to  the  old  French 
guile  or  guille  (Eng.  wile),  v.  Diez,  ii.  p.  324.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Migne’s  Lexicon  M.  et  Inf.  Lat. 
under  “ Gilla  ” : “ Fraus,  illusio.  Gal.  tromperie, 
fourberie,  mensonge,  ol.  gille,  guille ; unde  pro 
ludus  aleatorius  vel  mimicus.” 

Frederic  T.  Colby. 
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(Ruertetf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Sir  Francis  Drake.— Can  any  one  give  me  a 
list  of  the  authentic  portraits  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake]  I am  acquainted  with  those  mentioned 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  iii.,  and  also  with  the  portrait 
belonging  to  the  borough  of  Plymouth  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  “ Armada  Exhibition.”  Are 
there  any  others  1 

Where  is  the  best  contemporary  account  of  the 
death  of  Drake  and  his  funeral  ? I have  met  a 
pathetic  account  of  Drake’s  funeral  written  at  the 
time,  but  have  not  kept  the  reference  where  to  find  it. 

There  has  been  a dispute  lately  as  to  the  famous 
game  of  bowls  at  Plymouth.  Some  have  held 
that  it  was  played  near  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Plymouth,  as  there  was  the  bowling-green, 
and  also  that  Drake  would  have  seen  the  Armada 
without  Fleming  telling  him.  The  latter  is  a plea 
which  is  of  little  value  to  those  who  know  Ply- 
mouth. The  sea  view,  westward  from  the  Hoe,  is 
bounded  by  Penlee  Point.  The  Armada  was  seen 
by  Fleming  off  the  Lizard,  some  sixty  miles  further, 
which  is  only  visible  from  Rame  Head  (the  next 
headland  beyond  Penlee)  in  very  clear  weather.  By 
no  earthly  power  could  Drake  or  his  men  see  the 
Armada  from  the  Hoe,  nor  was  it  probably  so 
seen  by  any  before  the  evening  (several  hours,  at 
least,  after  the  notice  of  Fleming)  when  Medina 
Sidonia,  passing  the  English  fleet,  lay  off  Plymouth 
prepared  for  battle.  As  to  the  bowling-green,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  a matter  of  evidence  : 
(1)  Whether  the  bowling-green  near  the  Royal 
Hotel  was  in  use  in  Elizabeth’s  time  ; (2)  whether 
it  was  the  only  one.  The  Plymouth  tradition  is 
in  favour  of  the  Hoe  itself,  as  represented  in  Mr. 
Lucas’s  picture.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

The  Poet  Gray. — {1)  In  the  admirable  and  most 
interesting  life  of  Gray  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Gosse,  in  the  series  of  “ English  Men  of  Letters,” 
the  two  Misses  Antrobus  are  spoken  of  as  the 
poet’s  nieces  ; but  as  Gray  was  the  only  child  of 
his  parents  who  survived  infancy,  this  must  be  a 
mistake.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  re- 
lationship really  was.  (2)  In  the  church  of  Everdon, 
Northants  (a  living  in  the  gift  of  Eton  College),  is 
a stone  recording  the  name  of  a former  rector,  Mr. 
Antrobus.  Unfortunately  I forget  the  Christian 
name.  Which  of  Gray’s  uncles  was  this  ] I should 
be  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
that  the  inscription  to  Mrs.  Gray  at  Stoke  Pogis 
has  been  cleared  and  renewed  since  I called  atten- 
tion to  it  in  your  columns  about  two  years  ago. 
Alas  ! there  is  nothing  yet  to  replace  the  lost 
epitaph  of  poor  West  at  Hatfield.  F.  B.  B. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (3).  — The 
admission  books  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
are  in  course  of  publication.  Any  one  who  can 
identify  the  following  places  named  in  them,  and 
will  communicate  his  discovery  to  Prof.  Mayor, 
Cambridge,  will  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work : — 

Coesyde.  Westmorel. 

Burgh  (!  Burrow  in  Scotforth),  Lane. 

Llanivill,  Denb. 

Baynton,  Durh. 

Cardale,  Yk. 

Warsdell  (?  Wardle,  Lane.). 

Gavaring  and  Vanshuart,  Franche  Comte. 

Benton  (1  Bempton),  Yk. 

Maasam  (]  Muskham,  ? Misson),  Notts. 

Zanod,  Line. 

Ussaker,  Cumb. 

’A va.ro fjbla. — Prof.  Skeat  ( Concise  Etymol.  Diet., 
p.  513),  s.  v.  “ Anatomy,”  has,  “ (F. — L.— Gk.)  F. 
anatomie , L.  anatowia , Gk.  avaropia,  the  same 
as  avaro/jiTf”  It  seems  from  this  as  if  there  were 
a known  Greek  word  dvaropia.  But,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  no  instance  of  such  a Greek  word  has 
been  shown.  There  is  in  Cselius  Aurelianus,  a 
Latin  writer  of  probably  the  third  century,  what 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it : — “ Quasi  quidem 
per  apertionem,  quarn  Grgeci  anatomiam  dicunt  ” 
( De  Morbb.  Acut.,  i.  8,  in  Art.  Med.  Principes, 
tom.  x.  p.  25,  Laus.,  1714).  I was  lately,  how- 
ever, informed  by  an  eminent  medical  writer 
that  he  had  been  looking  for  twenty  years  for  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  diva ro/iia,  and  thought  that 
he  had  found  one  at  last.  Will  W.  A.  G.  oblige 
by  saying  if  there  is  such  an  instance  ] 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Anonymous  Translators  of  Psalms. — 

The  Harp  of  Salem.  By  a Lady.  Edinburgh,  J.  T. 
Smith.  12mo.  1827. 

Spare  Moments : Poems  Secular  and  Religious.  Bom- 
bay, Thacker,  Vining  & Co.  12mo.  1875. 

I am  anxious  to  trace  the  authors  of  the  above. 
The  latter  is  by  a descendant  of  the  unfortunate 
Christopher  Smart,  many  of  whose  psalms  he  re- 
prints and  intersperses  with  his  own,  but  I want 
the  exact  name.  Will.  T.  Brooke. 

157,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney,  E. 

Portrait  of  Dante,  1840. — What  portrait  of 
Dante  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ( Hero-Wor- 
ship, lecture  iii.)  as  that  “ commonly  attributed 
to  Giotto  ” ? The  fresco  which  has  lately  attracted 
so  much  interest  was  not  discovered  till  1840,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  lecture  was  delivered  May  12,  1840, 
alluding  seemingly  to  a portrait  already  familiarly 
known.  C.  P.  E. 

William  Selwood,  Clockmaker. — A friend 
of  mine  at  Kinross,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Leven, 
has  a skeleton  clock  which  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  to  have  been  for  two  hundred 
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years  in  the  possession  of  the  family  he  got  it  from. 
On  it  is  engraved,  “ William  Selwood  at  ye  May- 
made  in  Lothbury  fecit.”  At  what  date  did  William 
Selwood  live,  and  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its 
ever  having  belonged  to  Queen  Mary  ? 

J.  R.  Haig. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street. 
— There  is  a scarce  tract  entitled: — 

“ The  Summe  of  a Disputation  between  Mr.  Walker 
of  St.  John  Evanglists,  Watling  Street,  and  a Popish 
Priest,”  &c. 

Was  this  a church  burnt  down  at  the  Great  Fire 
and  never  rebuilt?  Cunningham  does  not  note 
it  under  a separate  heading.  C.  A.  Ward. 
Mayfair. 

J.  T.  Heins  : Salvator  Rossini. — I have  in 
my  possession  a portrait  (size  2ft.  2in.  by  3ft.)  of 
a young  lady,  fair,  with  light  hair,  and  holding  a 
sprig  of  orange  blossom  in  her  left  hand ; she  is 
draped  in  a red  mantle.  It  is  a half-length,  and  is 
signed  in  the  right-hand  corner  “ J.  T.  Heins  fee. 
1724”  (or  what  appears  to  be  such),  and  in  the 
left  “ -55*  9.”  Whose  portrait  is  it  ? I have  also 
in  my  possession  a violin  (it  has  belonged  to  us 
about  eighty  years)  signed  inside  “ Salvator 
Rossini,  Florence,  Anno  1774.”  Is  it  of  any  value, 
and  could  any  one  give  me  particulars  of  the 
maker  ? Bregestuna. 

Old  Romney  : MS.  Sermons.— I have  several 
MS.  sermons,  beautifully  written,  which  appear  to 
have  been  preached  between  1700  and  1720  at 
Old  Romney  and  Brookland.  I shall  be  glad  to 
learn  who  was  the  incumbent  at  the  time.  The 
sermons  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  mine,  a Nor- 
folk rector,  who  died  in  1768.  I know  they  were 
not  written  by  him.  Edward  J.  Taylor. 
Bishopwearmouth. 

Cabell  Family  op  Virginia,  U.S.A.— Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”give  me  the  parentage 
of  William  Cabell,  buried  at  Warminster  Sept.  4, 
1704  ? He  was  grandfather  of  Dr.  William  Cabell, 
founder  of  the  above-named  family,  and  appears 
to  have  moved  to  Warminster  about  1663. 

William  Cabell. 
Surrey  Lodge,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

[See  ante , p.  69.] 

Captain  Thomas  Medwin. — I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  favour  me 
with  information  as  to  what  family  of  Hamilton 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Medwin  (Lord  Byron’s 
friend)  belonged.  On  a memorial  card  printed  at 
Siena,  where  this  lady  died  in  1868,  she  is  de- 
scribed as“Nata  Baronessa  Hamilton,  nacque  in 
Eondra  26  Febbrajo,  1788.”  I have,  I believe, 
read  every  communication  concerning  Capt.  Med- 
win which  has  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

J.  Gardner. 


Burreth  : Athelington.— What  villages  in 
Lincolnshire  are  represented  by  these  ancient 
names  ? * G.  T.  H. 

The  Cann  Office. — In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  there  was  in  this  city  a house 
called  the  Cann  Office,  and  in  Montgomeryshire  at 
the  present  time  is  an  inn  called  the  Cann  Office 
Inn.  Can  you  give  the  origin  of  this  name  1 Is 
it  derived  from  cancdlaria  ? 

Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A. 

Bath. 

Hindlip  Parish  Registers  and  House. — 
The  parish  registers  only  date  back  as  far  as 
1736,  although  the  transcripts  in  the  bishop’s 
registry  at  Worcester  commence  with  the  year 
1611.  Is  it  possible  that  through  “ N.  & Q.” 
some  information  can  be  obtained  about  the 
missing  registers  from  1611  to  1735  ? About 
twenty- three  years  ago  there  was  exposed  for  sale 
in  Malvern  Wells  a representation  in  wool-work 
of  the  old  Hindlip  House,  which  was  destroyed 
some  sixty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  present 
edifice.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
any  information  as  to  its  present  whereabouts  ? 

A.  P.  Allsopp. 

Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester. 

“To  avail  of.” — In  the  memorial  to  Lord 
Granville  (Times,  June  26,  1882)  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  it  is  asserted  that  “ It 
has  become  increasingly  important,  in  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  England  and  of  Europe,  to  avail  of 
the  present  occasion,”  &c.  Is  the  above  usage 
supported  by  English  writers  ? C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Tumbledown  Dick’s.  — Amongst  the  field- 
names  in  the  parish  of  Wedmore,  Somerset,  I find 
Tumbledown  Dick’s.  Passing  through  the  village 
of  Farnborough,  Surrey,  last  month,  I noticed 
Tumbledown  Dick’s  Hotel.  Can  anybody  tell 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  name  ? S.  H.  A.  H. 

The  Great  Orange  Conspiracy.  — Where 
can  I find  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  this 
conspiracy,  on  which  Joseph  Hume  obtained  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836? 
I wish  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  then  members 
for  Chichester,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  and  Mr.  Thomas 
May,  were  amongst  those  who  went  to  meet 
William  of  Orange  on  his  landing  at  Torbay.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  they  did  so,  but  cannot 
find  any  list  of  the  persons  of  station  and  import- 
ance who  thus  early  declared  themselves. 

E.  M.  S. 

Chichester. 

Raphael’s  “ Hours.” — There  is  a series  of 
twelve  female  figures,  with  emblematic  accessories, 
called  Raphael’s  “ Hours  of  the  Day  and  Night.” 
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They  are  said  to  be  the  decorations  of  a clock-case 
in  some  palazzo  in  Rome.  I have  looked  in  vain 
in  every  list  of  Raphael’s  works  to  which  I can 
procure  access  in  order  to  discover,  for  particular 
reasons,  their  whereabouts,  and  shall  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  for  any 
information  on  the  subject.  J.  N. 

[“It  was  once  stated  in  my  hearing  that  they 
[Raphael's  * Hours  ’]  formed  the  decoration  of  a clock- 
case  in  the  Vatican.  He  who  made  the  assertion  not 
having  seen  them,  this  for  the  present  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a conjecture  only.”-— Mr.  Ben.  Nattali,  The 
Library,  Windsor  Castle,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vii.  318. 
See  also  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vi.  48 ; vii.  288 ; viii.  195.] 

The  Cost  of  Wars.  — I shall  be  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  kindly  give  me  (1)  the  cost,  (2) 
the  number  of  lives  lost  on  both  sides,  (3)  the 
number  of  years  it  lasted,  of  each  of  the  following 
wars : — 

The  American  Revolution,  closed  1781. 

The  Peninsular. 

The  Crimean. 

The  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  Franco-German. 

The  Russo-Turkish. 

J.  George. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  world  exists  by  change,  and  but  for  that 
All  matter  would  to  chaos  back 
To  form  a pillow  for  a sleeping  God.” 

I met  with  the  above  at  Leyden  in  1837,  and,  I think, 
prefixed  to  some  inaugural  dissertation ; but  l had  not 
then  learned  Capt.  Cuttle’s  sage  admonition,  and  omitted 
to  “ make  a note  of  ” it.  W.  M. 

“ The  better  I know  men,  the  more  I admire  dogs.” 

I believe  it  is  in  Harriet  Martineau  or  Montesquieu. 
Carlyle,  too,  has  something  similar,  I believe. 

H.  Wyndham  Carter. 


THE  CRESSY  PEERAGE,  AND  THE  CRESSYS  OF 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  LINCOLNSHIRE,  AND 
YORKSHIRE. 

(6th  S.  vi.  28,  136.) 

There  are  more  questions,  both  genealogical  and 
historical,  raised  by  Lac’s  query  than  the  replies 
hitherto  sent  have  noticed.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  refer  Lac  to  Courthope’s  Nicolas’s  Historic 
Peerage  without  also  referring  him  to  Banks,  who, 
in  his  Baronia  Anglica  Goncentrata,  gives  a short 
account  of  this  title  s.v.  “ Cressie  or  Cressy.” 

“William  do  Cressy,”  says  Banks,  “had  summons 
122  and  25  Edward  I.,  but  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  doubts 
whether  either  was  a regular  writ  of  summons.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  22  Edward  I. 
was  admitted  in  the  Roos  case,  and  reference  may  be 
made  to  Rot.  Pari.,  i.  127,  for  the  Parliament  of  that 
year,  before  which  the  plea  between  William  de  Vesey 
and  John  FitzThomas  was  brought.  And  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  25  Edward  I,  were  confirmed  the  Great  Charter 


and  the  Charta  de  Foresta.  So  that  this  objection  on 
the  part  of  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Whether  William  de  Cressy  was  or  wa3  not 
actually  present  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  the  nega- 
tive evidence  of  the  absence  of  proof  of  his  having  been 
fined  for  non-attendance.  He  was  not  again  summoned.” 

There  is  more  on  the  subject  in  Banks,  under 
the  title  “ Everingham,”  in  the  course  of  which 
there  occur  some  very  severe  criticisms  on  the 
“ ingenuity  of  a deceased  learned  herald  ” (named 
in  the  margin  as  Francis  Townsend,  Windsor 
Herald),  who,  with  a view  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  a Scotch  nobleman  (similarly  named  as  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery),  “ made  a pedigree  for  his  lord- 
ship,”  set  forth  in  Wood’s  Douglas. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  not  admitted  the  barony 
of  Cressy  into  the  last  edition  of  his  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Peerages , and  would  therefore  seem 
to  have  been  at  that  date  under  the  impression, 
to  which  the'  deservedly  weighty  name  of  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas  has  given  such  currency,  that  no 
such  peerage  of  Parliament  had  really  ever  existed. 

But  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful  how 
far  the  opinion  expressed  by  Nicolas  and  Court- 
hope  was  not  itself  based  upon  a mere  suggestion 
of  a doubt,  pencilled  in  the  margin  of  a copy  of 
Dugdale’s  Summonses , “ which  belonged,”  as  Court- 
hope  tells  us,  “ to  the  late  Francis  Townsend,  Esq., 
Windsor  Herald,”  and  which  note  “appears  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  a copy  of  the 
Summonses  in  the  College  of  Arms  by  John 
Vincent,  son  of  the  able  and  well-known  Augustine 
Vincent,  Windsor  Herald.” 

It  seems  to  me,  on  a review  of  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  that  we  ought  to  have  something 
more  than  this  copy  of  a copy  of  a doubt,  handed 
down  from  writer  to  writer,  as  the  basis  of  a 
decision,  ex  cathedrd , that  there  never  was  a peer- 
age of  Cressy. 

The  fact  of  the  admission  of  the  writ  of  22 
Edward  I.  in  the  De  Roos  case  would  seem  to 
outweigh  a bushel  of  arguments  against  that 
summons,  and  if  admitted  in  one  case  it  must 
surely  be  admitted  in  all. 

As  to  the  25  Edward  I.,  the  remarks  of  Banks 
on  the  statute  known  as  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters  are  worthy  of  attention.  Either  the 
Charters  were  confirmed  by  a regular  Parliament 
in  25  Edward  I.,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were, 
the  Parliament  must  be  admitted  ; if  they  were 
not,  that  particular  confirmation  was  irregular,  at 
least,  perhaps  invalid.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  deny 
the  validity  of  the  25  Edward  I.,  that  Hallam 
accepts  both  the  Parliament  and  the  statute. 

The  objection  urged  by  Courthope  that  many 
persons  summoned  in  22  and  25  Edward  I.  were 
never  again  summoned  proves  too  much.  It 
applies,  if  at  all,  to  many  peerages  the  fact  of 
whose  creation  is  not  doubted. 

That  the  pencil  note  on  which  so  much  of  the 
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argument  turns  really  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Vincent  is  confessedly  merely  a guess  on 
the  part  of  Townsend,  whose  expression  is,  “of 
the  handwriting,  as  I think,  of  John  Vincent.” 
This,  I submit,  is  scarcely  satisfactory  ground  for 
us  to  go  upon,  whatever  value  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  set  upon  the  undoubted  writing  of  the 
“son  of  the  able  and  well-known  Augustine 
Vincent.” 

As  regards  the  question  whether  a peerage  of 
Cressy  was  created,  it  will  be  seen  that  I differ 
from  the  apparent  view  of  Mr.  Peacock,  and 
from  the  expressed  view  of  Mr.  Solly,  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  excludes  a Cressy  summons. 
For,  in  his  Index , Mr.  Solly  only  gives  us 
Cressy  as  a barony  by  tenure,  temp.  Henry  II.  to 
Edward  I.,  and  pronounces  that  barony  extinct. 
Courthope  also  gives  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Cressy  family  who  were  barons  by  tenure  for  five 
generations— from  Hugh,  living  1186,  to  William, 
summoned  22  and  25  Edward  I. 

The  history  of  William  de  Cressy,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
can  be  followed  in  considerable  detail  in  the  pages 
of  Pal  grave’s  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  Of  that 
history  it  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that  we  find 
him  returned  from  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby  in  1297  among  those  holding  lands  or 
rents  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds  yearly 
value  and  upwards,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise, 
and,  as  such,  summoned  under  the  general  writ  to 
perform  military  service  in  person  at  the  Notting- 
ham muster,  25  Edward  I.,  and  similarly  from 
Lincoln  in  1300  among  those  holding  lands,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  at  the  Carlisle 
muster,  28  Edward  I.  This  William  de  Cressy 
also  appears  by  the  Writs  to  have  been  one  of  the 
justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  assigned  in  co. 
Notts,  pursuant  to  the  Articuli  super  Chartas , 
28  Edward  I.,  May  10,  1300,  and  one  of  the  jus- 
tices assigned  to  take  inquests  of  offences  against 
the  peace  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  33  Edward  I.,  Nov.  23,  1304. 

In  vol.  ii.,  div.  iii.,  of  Palgrave’s  Parliamentary 
Writs  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
other  persons  of  the  name  of  Cressy  between  1312 
and  1324.  I will  only  briefly  mention  that  they 
all  appear  to  be  of  the  same  stock,  except,  perhaps, 
Hamo  de  Cressy,  of  Grandston  and  Monewdon, 
of  whom  I can  only  say  that  he  appears  as  attend- 
ing the  array  of  the  Hundred  of  Loose,  in  Suffolk, 
19  Edward  II.  I have  not  attempted  to  trace  out 
the  possible  filiation  of  Hamo  on  the  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  stock.  To  that  stock,  how- 
ever, I feel  no  doubt  in  assigning  the  following 
persons : — 

1324.  Edmund  de  Cressy,  Knt.,  returned  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Notts  as  summoned  to  attend  a 
great  council,  17  Edward  II.,  and  of  whom  it  is 
certified,  sub  “ Kesteven,”  that  he  did  not  reside 
in  the  county. 


1312.  Hugh  de  Cressy,  empowered  with  others 
to  talliate  the  king’s  cities,  burghs,  &c.,  in  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby,  Dec.  16,  1 Edward  II. 

1316.  The  same,  apparently,  certified  pursuant 
to  a writ  tested  at  Clipston,  March  5,  as  Lord  of 
the  township  of  Hodsock,  cum  soca,  co.  Notts, 

9 Edward  II. 

1316.  Johanna  de  Cressy,  similarly  certified  as 
holding  part  of  the  township  of  Selston,  co.  Notts,, 

9 Edward  II. 

1315.  Thomas  de  Cressy.— -Acts  of  extortion 
alleged  against,  whilst  acting  under  a commission 
of  array,  co.  Notts.  C immission  to  inquire  tested 
at  Clipston  Dec.  29,  9 Edward  II. 

1316.  The  same,  certified,  as  above,  as  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  township  of  Selston,  co.  Notts, 

9 Edward  II. 

1316.  William  de  Cressy,  certified,  as  above,  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  township  of  Melton,  co. 
York,  9 Edward  II. 

1324.  William  de  Cressy,  Knt.,  returned  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  as  summoned  by  general 
proclamation  to  the  great  council  at  Westminster, 
May  9,  17  Edward  II. 

If  these  last  two  entries  relate  to  the  same 
person,  as  I incline  to  believe,  they  are  worth 
noting,  as  giving  an  early  link  of  connexion 
between  the  Cressy  families  in  Lincolnshire  and  | 
Yorkshire,  the  identity  of  the  Nottinghamshire  | 
and  Lincolnshire  stocks  having  been  previously 
shown  under  William  de  Cressy,  temp.  Edward  I., 
whose  lands  in  Kesteven  were  worth  forty  pounds 
or  more  per  annum  in  28  Edward  I. 

The  name  itself  seems  to  be  local,  and  of  Lin- 
colnshire origin  (cf.  Burke’s  General  Armory).  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  battle  of  Cr4cy,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  other  than  an  accidental  re- 
semblance between  the  two  names,  unless  phi- 
lology should  discover  some  occult  relation,  which 
even  then  would  not  affect  the  proved  history  of 
the  English  baronial  family. 

The  Cressy  pedigree  in  the  Visitations  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, 1569-1614  (Harl.  Soc.),  commences 
with  Christopher,  of  Fishbrooke,  Yorkshire,  whose 
great-grandson  William,  of  Holme,  co.  Notts,  is 
entered  as  being  thirty-four  years  old  in  1575. 
In  connexion  with  the  Everingham  alliance,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Gervas,  brother  of  William,, 
of  Holme,  is  stated  in  the  Notts  Visitation  to 

have  married  “dr.  of Everingham,  and  widdow 

of Wilson.”  The  Elizabethan  Boll,  printed  as 

appendix  ii.  in  the  volume  containing  Tenge’S 
Visitation  (Surtees  Soc.),  gives  a “ Garvis  Cresey,. 
Gent.,  Argt.,  a lion  rampant  double-queued,  and 
in  dexter  chief  a crescent  sa.,”  under  the  bailiwick 
of  Skyrack-cum-Baikston.  The  Nottinghamshire 
Gervas  Cressy  would  seem  to  have  been  a third 
son. 
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Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire , 1C65-6  (Sur- 
tees Soc.),  exhibits  a pedigree  of  three  generations  of 
Oressy  of  Birkin  (Barkston  Ashe  wapentake),  the 
family  which  rouses  Banks’s  wrath  in  regard  to 
the  pretensions  made  on  its  behalf.  It  seems 
worth  remarking  that  Gervase,  who  died  vit.  pah, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Everingham  Cressy,  of^ 
Birkin  (oh.  1644  or  thereabouts),  with  whom" 
Dugdale’s  pedigree  commences.  The  line  of  this 
Gervase,  who  married  a Lincolnshire  Chester, 
ended  in  his  son  Everingham,  who  died  un- 
married. A later  Gervase  appears  as  second  son 
of  the  Everingham  Cressy  who  was  of  Birkin  in 
1666.  The  arms  recorded  by  Dugdaie  give  the 
Cressy  coat  without  the  difference  noted  in  the 
Elizabethan  Roll  in  Tonge.  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
blazons  the  Cressy  lion  as  “ armed  and  langued 
gu.,”  an  addition  to  the  blazon  of  the  Elizabethan 
Roll  and  Dugdaie,  and  he  assigns  both  to  the 
Cressy  Hall  family  in  Lincolnshire,  and  to  the 
Owlcotts  family  in  Nottinghamshire  a different 
crest  from  that  recorded  by  Dugdaie  for  the 
Birkin  family.  It  may  be  that  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery is  heir-general  of  the  Cressys  of  Birkin,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  established 
that  he  would  therefore  be  heir-general  of  William 
de  Cressy,  summoned  in  22  and  25  Edward  I. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 


Pronunciation  of  “ Tea,”  &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  129). 
— In  his  English  Grammar  Ben  Jonson  illustrates 
the  diphthong  ea  by  the  words  earl , pearl , meat , 
seat,  sea,  flea ; then  adds,  “ To  which  add  yea  and 
plea ; and  you  have  at  one  view  all  our  words  of 
this  termination.”  That  is,  according  to  Jonson, 
there  are  only  four  words  ending  in  ea.  Prof. 
Earle  ( Philology  of  the  English  Tongue , p.  171) 
continues  the  list  thus  : “ He  forgot  the  word  lea, 
or  perhaps  regarded  it  as  a bad  spelling  for  ley  or 
lay.  This  makes  five.  A sixth,  pea,  has  come 
into  existence  since.  To  these  there  has  been 
added  a seventh,  viz.,  tea.”  It  seems  likely  that 
the  diphthong  ea,  from  the  fifteenth  century  on- 
wards, was  sounded  like  modern  ay.  Lydgate 
has  saysoun  -----  season  ; and  Falstaff’s  remark 
(1  Henry  IV,  II.  iii.)  about  reasons  being  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries  receives  additional  significance 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  way  in  which  the 
word  was  undoubtedly  pronounced  at  the  time. 
These  points  are  duly  noticed  by  Prof.  Earle,  who 
also  notes  the  fact  that  Milton  rhymes,  in  L’A  lle- 
gro,  the  word  feat  with  eat  in  the  past  tense,  while 
Cowley  rhymes  cheat  and  great,  and  Michael 
Drayton  has  seas  rhyming  to  raise. 

From  a full  examination  of  Dryden’s  practice 
some  interesting  and  valuable  results  are  obtained. 
Out  of  thirty-seven  instances  of  the  word  sea  used 
as  a rhyme,  twenty-five  have  the  sound  of  ay, 
while  eleven  have  the  modern  pronunciation,  and 


one  is  doubtful.  As  a rule,  where  the  rhymes  do 
not  occur  in  close  succession,  and  where  there  is 
some  elaboration  of  the  melody,  the  older  sound 
is  preferred.  In  stanza  poems,  for  example,  such 
as  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Annus  Mirahilis,  and  the 
Threnodia  Augustalis,  this  is  the  case.  Sea  is 
used  as  a rhyme  in  four  distinct  stanzas  of  the 
Annus  Mirahilis— in  the  ninth,  the  thirty-first,  the 
sixty-seventh,  and  the  hundred  and  sixtieth.  In 
the  first  and  the  third  of  these  it  rhymes  to  lay, 
while  the  other  rhymes  are  pray  and  way  respec- 
tively. In  the  Threnodia  Augicstalis  (1.  139)  tho 
poet  compares  the  alternate  movements  of  hope 
and  fear  to  the  tide  : — 

" Thus,  at  half  ebb,  a rolling  sea 
Returns  and  wins  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  wat’ry  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar. 

Rest  on  their  fins  awhile,  and  stay, 

Then  backward  take  their  wond’ring  way.” 

In  the  heroic  couplet  Dryden  has  several  examples 
of  the  modern  pronunciation,  rhyming  sea  to  words 
like  he,  me,  free,  and  progeny ; but  he  prefers  the 
older  sound  when  suitable,  and  rhymes  freely,  in 
the  translations  from  Ovid,  Boccaccio,  &c.,  with 
words  like  way,  obey,  survey,  delay,  and  decay. 
For  example,  in  doing  the  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sea,  the 
rhyme  with  way  is  used  three  times  ; and  it  is 
probably  not  accidental  that  of  three  triplets  that 
occur  throughout  the  translations  (Lucretius,  i.  20 ; 
Ovid,  Art  of  Love,  i.  455;  and  Ovid,  Metam.,  xii. 
9),  sea  has  the  older  pronunciation  in  the  latter 
two.  This  is  decided  enough  : — 

“ A thousand  ships  were  mann’d,  to  sail  the  sea  : 

Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found  delay, 

Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  oppos’d  their  way.” 

The  doubtful  example  is  in  the  translation  of 
Boccaccio’s  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  1.  613,  where 
sea  is  rhymed  with  the  word  we  now  call  quay. 
Dryden  writes  this  key,  the  following  being  the 
buoyant  and  picturesque  couplet  : — 

“ Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 

While  troops  of  gather’d  Rhodians  crowd  the  key.” 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  older  pronunciation  is 
the  one  intended  here,  particularly  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  sound  of  ay  as  in  day  used  to 
be,  and  in  some  places  is  still,  that  employed  in  pro- 
nouncing quay. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  in  regard  to  Dryden’s 
employment  of  sea  in  rhyme,  that,  though  he  uses 
the  word  in  the  plural  very  often,  there  are  only 
four  distinct  instances  of  the  older  pronunciation. 
Three  of  these  are  in  the  translations  from  Ovid 
(where  seas  rhymes  to  obeys,  raise,  and  pays),  and 
the  fourth  is  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  the  ode  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  the  choice  in  this  instance 
bearing  out  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  ex- 
pressive melody  : — 

“ Mean  time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays,  „ 
And  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that 
Dryden  still  looked  upon  the  undoubtedly  original 
sound  of  ea  as  preferable  both  in  regard  to  accuracy 
and  musical  effect,  while  he  admitted  what  has 
now  come  to  be  the  sound  as  a useful  assonance. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  way  of  contrast,  that 
there  is  a relic  of  the  old  pronunciation  in  Oowper’s 
assonance,  where  he  makes  Alexander  Selkirk 
survey 

“ From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea” 

The  word  tea  is,  of  course,  comparatively 
modern,  the  pronunciation  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury being  due  to  French  influence.  Here  again, 
however,  one  cannot  but  note  the  coincidence 
there  is  in  that  pronunciation  with  the  original 
sound  of  the  diphthong  in  the  small  class  of  words 
with  which  tea  is  grouped.  Pope  was  not  only 
using  a fashionable  utterance,  but  also  speaking  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  when 
(Rape  of  the  Lock , iii.  7)  he  apostrophized  the 
queen  thus : — 

“ Here  thou,  great  Anna  ! whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea.” 
See  Abp.  Trench’s  English  Past  and  Present , 
pp.  120,  292-3.  Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

This  question  strikes  a student  of  English  as  a 
little  odd,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  English- 
men have  never  even  heard  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
wonderful  book  upon  early  English  pronunciation, 
in  which  it  is  only  too  conclusively  shown  that 
the  pronunciation  of  modern  English  differs  in 
every  conceivable  way,  and  always  for  the  worse, 
from  that  of  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  word  sea , spelt  see  in  Middle  English,  was 
universally  pronounced  for  many  centuries  pre- 
cisely as  we  now  pronounce  say ; and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  A.-S.  see  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  that.  The  German  see  and  Du.  zee  have 
preserved  the  true  sound  of  the  ee  to  this  moment. 
The  word  tea,  being  comparatively  a late  word,  is 
in  somewhat  a different  case,  but  was  certainly 
pronounced  like  F.  the,  G.  thee,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  later.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

As  rhymes  to  “ tea  ” Pope  gives  away  ( Rape  of 
the  Lock,  i.  62),  obey  (ibid.,  iii.  -8);  '8 tay  ( Misc . 
Poems,  ix.  28);  and  to  “ bohea,”  way  (Rape  of  the 
Lock , iv.  155).  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Lyric  Poem  to 
John  Locke , makes  day  and  play  rhyme  with  sea. 

William  Platt. 

Callia  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Parochial  Registers  (6th  S.  v.  141,  211,  233, 
248,  273,  291,  310,  329,  409,  435,449,  492 ; vi.  69, 
91,  130).— Lawyers  and  antiquaries  appear  to  be 
pushing  for  the  right  to  handle  parish  registers  as 
much  as  they  please  on  making  “ a reasonable 
payment  for  the  actual  services  of  the  parish  clerk 
or  sexton  and  they  write  very  much  as  if  they 
considered  that  parish  clerks  and  sextons  have 


some  legal  authority  over,  or  lien  upon,  the  re- 
gisters. As  an  antiquary  and  a clergyman,  and 
one  perhaps  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  law,  allow  me  space  to  entreat  my 
clerical  brethren,  the  only  legal  custodians  of  the 
registers  of  their  parishes,  never  to  permit  any 
lawyer  or  antiquary  to  “ search  ” their  registers 
except  under  their  own  eye  and  as  assistants  for 
the  time  to  themselves.  An  incumbent  has  no 
right  whatever  to  depute  his  custody  of  these 
records  to  any  one  whom  he  has  not  good  reason 
to  know  that  he  can  trust  as  well  as  he  can  trust 
himself.  He  should  certainly  never  depute  it, 
beyond  mere  fetching  and  carrying,  to  the  parish 
clerk  of  a country  parish,  who  is  probably  a gar- 
dener, still  less  to  the  sexton,  who  is  probably  a 
hedger  and  ditcher.  Nor  ought  he,  certainly,  to 
trust  them  in  the  hands  of  any  promiscuous 
lawyer  or  antiquary  who  may  happen  to  send  in 
his  card  to  him  without  using  as  keen  and  watch- 
ful an  eye  as  an  official  at  the  Record  Office  or  in 
the  MS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  If 
I am  permitted  to  use  a unique  MS.  volume  in 
the  latter  place  I am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Bond’s 
deputies  know  perfectly  well  how  to  look  after  me, 
and  do  look  after  me.  Why  should  I,  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  unique  public  document  placed  in 
my  charge  as  Rector  of  Beverston,  be  less  careful 
of  my  responsibility  ? Why  should  antiquaries  or 
lawyers  ask  me  to  be  so  ? As  for  fees,  I certainly 
think  the  time  even  of  a rector  is  worth  something. 
But  lawyers  always  object  to  fees  when  they  are 
not  paid  for  law.  J.  H.  Blunt,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

I desire,  as  a parochial  clergyman,  to  protest 
against  the  removal  of  these  archives  from  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  few  as  against  that  of  the  many  that  this 
proposition  is  made ; certainly  very  much  to  the 
pecuniary  and  general  loss  of  the  poor,  who  now 
have  easy  access  to  them  and  the  advantage  of 
them,  usually  without  cost.  But  somehow  the 
progress  of  recent  legislation  has  generally  had 
that  effect.  A better  proposal  would  be  to  gather 
up  the  copies  that  are  now  reposing  in  the  diocesan 
registries.  The  imperfection  of  these  has  chiefly 
arisen  from  the  condition  imposed  of  having  the 
copy  attested  by  the  churchwardens.  And,  again, 
the  destruction  of  so  many  registers  by  damp  has 
generally  been  caused  by  the  legal  requirement  of 
keeping  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  church  ; and 
their  loss  has,  in  many  instances,  arisen  from  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  parish  clerk 
having  been  their  custodian.  John  Slatter. 

I should  like  to  add  a query  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  and  it  is  this  : Is  there  any  chance 
of  reasonable  fees  being  fixed  for  searches  in  these 
registers  1 I am  asked  fifteen  shillings  per  day  of 
four  hours  for  searching  a bishop’s  register. 
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A Roman  Eagle  (6th  S.  vi.  68). — The  Roman 
eagle  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  discovered,  a few  years  ago,  during  the  exca- 
vations carried  on  by  his  grace  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce, 
Rector  of  Strathfieldsaye,  at  the  Roman  city  of 
Silchester,  (Caer  Saegonte  of  the  Britons  and  the 
Calleva  Attrebatum.  of  the  Romans),  and  not  on 
the  site  of  an  old  camp  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The 
find  is  not  unique,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stevens,  on  The  Roman  Town 
of  Silchester,  recently  read  before  the  members  of 
our  local  Archseological  Society,  will  show : — 

" The  most  remarkable  find,  however,  was  that  of  a 
bronze  eagle,  six  inches  in  height,  which  was  found 
under  a mass  of  charred  timber.  It  has  been  wrenched 
from  its  standard,  and  its  wings,  which  were  vertical, 
had  been  torn  away.  It  was  found  in  a small  room  on 
the  left  of  the  basilica.  On  careful  comparison  of  the 
representations  of  the  Roman  eagles  borne  at  the  head 
of  the  legions,  it  agreed  in  every  particular  with  them, 
even  to  the  moulding  in  which  the  feathers  are  depicted. 
The  President  of  the  Zoological  Society  had  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Joyce  that  it  resembled  the  Assyrian  pattern,  a 
circumstance  which  indicated  for  the  cast  a very  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  eyes  were  prominent  and 
pointed  upwards,  and  were  of  exceeding  beauty.  I be- 
lieve there  was  but  one  standard  with  an  eagle  to  a 
legion ; and  as  the  Roman  army  consisted  of  auxiliaries 
from  almost  all  nations  that  from  time  to  time  had 
fallen  under  the  Roman  arms,  the  banners  must  have 
been  singularly  diversified.  It  has  been  generally  stated 
that  the  Silchester  eagle  is  unique,  but  it  is  not  so.  In 
the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
1873,  occurs  a notice  by  Mr.  Grover  of  the  finding  of  a 
ortion  of  a bronze  eagle  in  Victoria  Street,  City,  which 
ad  in  a similar  manner  been  wrenched  from  the  fulmen 
grasped  by  the  talons.  The  feathering  was  similar,  the 
wings  were  wanting,  and  it  had  been  purposely  muti- 
lated.” 

May  I add  that  I am  much  surprised  that  Sil- 
chester is  not  more  frequented,  and  consequently 
better  known  ? There  may  be  seen  the  complete 
plan  of  a typical  Roman  settlement  in  Britain, 
with  its  two  miles  of  wall,  standing  boldly  above 
ground,  in  some  places  nearly  twenty  feet  high. 
The  Forum,  the  Basilica,  a temple,  public  baths, 
villas,  &c.,  have  been  opened,  and  are  now  exposed 
to  view,  and,  alas  ! to  the  action  of  the  elements. 
On  the  destruction  of  Silchester,  its  use  appears  to 
have  vanished,  as  it  was  never  rebuilt ; and  it  has 
been  left  to  time  to  accumulate  something  like 
four  feet  of  mould  only  above  the  ruins.  Why 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never  seen  Silchester 
troop  off  to  examine  the  much  more  insignificant 
remains  at  Brading  is  to  me  inexplicable.  Sil- 
chester is  three  miles  from  Mortimer  station,  on 
the  Basingstoke  and  Reading  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  seven  miles  from  Basing- 
stoke. Charles  F.  Cooksey. 

Celtesbury,  Basingstoke. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  eagle  was  found  not 
at  Strathfieldsaye,  but  at  the  ancient  Roman  city 
of  Silchester,  during  the  excavations  carried  on 


there  in  the  years  1864-72.  My  late  lamented 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  work  was  executed,  told  me  that  he 
had  searched  every  museum  from  London  to 
Naples,  and  had  not  found  another  eagle.  Nothing 
at  Silchester  gave  him  such  pleasure  as  the  finding 
of  this  relic  of  Rome.  G.  F.  Blandford. 

A German  Epigram  (6th  S.  vi.  129). — Many 
years  ago  I filled  many  note-books  with  verse 
translations,  more  numerous  than  valuable,  from 
German  and  other  languages.  I remember  that  one 
translation,  which  I cannot  now  find,  ran  thus : — 

“ Says  J ustice : Cuique  suum ; 

But  Love  says : Cuique  tuumj 

The  original  is  : — 

“ Das  Recht  sagt : Jedem  das  Seine, 

Die  Liebe : Jedem  das  Deine.” 

The  author  was  Wilhelm  Muller. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“Acervus  Mercurii”  (6th  S.  vi.  28). — This 
phrase  shows  that  the  Roman  people  had 
thoroughly  identified  this  god  with  the  Greek 
Hermes.  The  latter  was  supposed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  roads,  and  to  be  connected  with 
whatever  was  found  in  them  or  by  the  wayside. 
His  name  became  at  length  a synonym  for  such 
things,  and  hence  the  saying  koivos  'E pfxrjs 
(Hermes  is  common)  whenever  a bystander 
claimed  a part  of  something  found  in  the  road. 
This  gave  the  same  right  that  was  claimed  among 
schoolboys  in  my  youth  by  calling  out  “ Shares ! ” 
or  in  Lancashire  “ Snacks ! ” when  such  things 
were  found.  Hence  the  phrase  “ acervus  Mer- 
curii ” meant  a heap  of  things  on  the  road,  or 
common  things  of  little  value.  In  the  time  of 
Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  the  word  had  received 
a still  more  restricted  meaning,  for  he  defines 
Mercurius  as  a heap  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  (“Lapidum  congeries  in  cacumine  collium,” 
Migne’s  Ducange , s.v.).  The  translation  of 

Prov.  xxvi.  8 in  our  Authorized  Version  and  the 
Septuagint  is  not  correct,  and  has  hardly  any 
meaning.  The  Heb.  eben  here  means  a precious 
stone,  and  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated,  as  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  “ As  he  that  putteth  a 
precious  stone  in  a heap  of  [common]  stones,  so  is 
he  that  giveth  honour  to  a fool.”  Luther’s  transla- 
tion is : “ Als  ob  man  Edelsteine  auf  den  Raben- 
stein  wiirfe.”  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

The  scholiast  upon  'Ep/zaios  A o<£os,  Horn. 
Od.,  ii.  471,  observes  :—oOtv  koli  tous  dvdpwirovs 
a xpi  rov  vvv  ets  nprjv  'Ep/zou  Kara  vas  oSous, 
did  to  tov  9eov  eivcu  tovtov  KaOrjyeixov a /cat 
TpoTrov  (Barn.,  kir'iTpoirov ; Bothe,  Jort.  irpopov, 
president)  tgjv  €K8r)p.ovvTb>v,  (riopovs  Troieiv 
hldiov,  kou  Stayovras  TTpocrfSaWtiv  A idovs,  koi 
tovtovs  KaAeiif  *Ep/zatovs  A o<f>ovs.  In  an  epi- 
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gram  of  Anyte,  els 'Epprjv,  “about  b.c.  700” 
(Smith),  there  is  ( Epp . Grcec .,  p.  482,  Francof., 
1650), 

*Iqoov  ^ppeiy  TrapacrTcixovTes  e^evav 
* Av0piO7TOL  XldtVOV  CT(jjp6v. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

In  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  v.  209;  vi.  18,  the 
difficulty  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8 was  discussed  by 
several  contributors,  as  well  as  by 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Queen  Mary's  Grammar  Schools  (6th  S.  vi. 
28). — St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Philip  and  Mary.  I have  not, 
so  far  as  I can  call  to  mind,  seen  the  charter, 
which  has,  I believe,  been  printed.  The  following 
passage  from  Eboracum;  or , the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  City  of  York , 2 vols.,  1788,  seems  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt : — 

“ And  the  aforesaid  Dean  and  Chapter,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  a grant  from  Philip  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  who  had  made  a resumption  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  hospital  [St.  Mary’s  in  Bootham], 
founded  a grammar  school,  and  perpetually  endowed  the 
master  therewith,  to  be  from  time  to  time  by  them  pre- 
sented. The  school  is  still  subsisting  in  York,  and,  like 
the  colleges  in  both  universities,  do  in  their  prayers 
remember  their  founders  Philip  and  Mary,  whose  grant 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  very  particular  in  the 
recital  of  the  many  scandalous  practices  in  the  disposing 
of  lands  given  to  pious  uses  after  the  Reformation.” — 
Yol.  i.  p.  365. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

This  question  is  determined  in  the  negative  by 
a reference  to  the  “ Chronological  List  of  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  ” in  the  Report  of  Schools ’ In- 
quiry Commission , vol.  i.  app.  iv.  p.  47,  1868, 
where  there  is  this  information  : — 

Mary,  July,  1553 — July  24,  1554. 

Situation  of  School.  Founder.  Date. 

Clitheroe,  Lane.  (par.  Whalley)  Queen  Mary  1554 

Leominster,  Hereford  Queen  Mary  1554 

Walsall,  Staffordshire  Queen  Mary  1554 

Philip  and  Mary,  July  25, 1554— Nov.  17, 1558. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire  Philip  and  Mary  1555 

Ripon,  Yorkshire,  W.R.  Philip  and  Mary  1555 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Andreas  Ornithoparcus  (6th  S.  vi.  107). — 
This  writer  on  music  was  born  at  Meiningen,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  taught  music  at  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and 
Mayence,  and  in  his  time  was  a great  traveller. 
His  German  name  was  Vogelsang.  His  work 
Musiae  Actives  Micrologos , Lipsiae,  1517,  is 
described  in  FtStis’s  Biographic  Universelle  des 
Musiciens , 1841,  vii.  95,  as  “inconnue  a tous  les 
bibliographes,  et  qui  eat  de  la  plus  grande  raretA” 
A second  edition,  also  very  rare,  was  published  by 
the  same  printer  as  the  first  it}  1519,  and  sub- 


sequent editions  were  brought  out  at  Cologne  in 
1533,  1540,  and  1545.  In  1609  John  Dowland 
(1562-1615)  published  an  English  version  of  the 
book,  which,  according  to  F4tis,  is  even  more  rare 
than  the  original  (vol.  iii.  p,  332).  John  Dow- 
land and  Thomas  Morland,  being  both  of  the 
Queen’s  Chapel  Royal,  were  admitted  Bachelors 
of  Music  at  Oxford  July  8,  1588.  Wood  says 
(Fasti,  i.  242)  that  Dowland  returned  with  King 
Christian  to  Denmark  in  1606.  This  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  case,  as  contrary  winds  obliged 
him  to  remain  over  the  winter  in  England.  If 
he  returned  to  Denmark  in  1607  or  1608,  his 
translation  of  the  work  of  Ornithoparcus  may  have 
been  published  by  his  son  Robert  Dowland. 

Edward  Solly. 

Notices  of  this  author  and  his  work  will  be 
found  in  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi- 
cians under  “ Dowland,”  “Micrologus,”  “Ornitho- 
parcus.” Rowland’s  translation  of  the  Micrologus 
is  a well-known  book.  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Foreign  Tales  founded  on  English  His- 
tory (6th  S.  vi.  67). — The  Catalogue  of  Historical 
Fiction,  issued  by  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  although  not  confined  to  England,  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  the  chief  novels  in 
all  languages  bearing  on  the  leading  events  of 
English  history.  It  is  a list  in  chronological  order, 
with  due  geographical  divisions,  of  the  most  im- 
portant novels,  poems,  and  plays  dealing  with  the 
prominent  characters  and  chief  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  It  is  an  admirable  and  most  interesting 
work.  Not  a few  of  those  who  read  it  must  be 
surprised  to  see  how  many  times  Cleopatra,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  have  appeared  in 
tragedy.  J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (1)  (6th  S.  vi. 
126). — “ Hailkelck,  Cumb.,”  is  in  all  probability 
Ilekirk,  in  the  parish  of  Westward,  in  Cumberland, 
where  a portion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Barwis 
(pronounced  Barwise),  of  Langrigg  Hall  in  that 
county,  was  located.  In  Lewis,  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  England,  sub  voc.  “ Westward,”  is 
the  following  curious  notice  of  a member  of  the 
Ilekirk  branch  of  the  family: — 

“Ilekirk  Hall,  anciently  called  Hildkirk,  from  a 
hermitage,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  which  was  granted 
by  John,  in  the  16th  of  his  reign,  to  the  abbey  of  Holme 
Cultram,  is  in  the  township  of  Stoneraise,  and  now  a 
farmhouse  ; it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Richard  Barwise  (sic),  a man  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  prodigious  strength.” 

A short  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Barwis  of  Lang- 
rigg Hall  may  be  found  in  Burke’s  History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry,  and  their  arms  are  there  given  as 
“ Arg.,  a chevron  between  three  bears’  heads  couped 
sa.,  muzzled  or  ; crest,  a bear  muzzled  ; motto, 
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‘Bear  and  forbear.’”  This  forcibly  reminds  one 
of  the  celebrated  heirloom  at  Tully-Veolan,  in 
Waverley , the  cup  in  the  form  of  a bear  which  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  produced  on  special  con- 
vivial occasions  for  his  guests,  the  motto  on  which 
was  the  same  ! He  also  styled  it  “ poculum  pota- 
torium.”  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

A Cuff  on  the  Ear  (6th  S.  vi.  48).  — This 
rite  at  confirmation  is  not  of  primitive  antiquity. 
It  was  never  in  the  Sarum  Pontifical,  and  so  not 
used  in  England ; in  the  Koman  Pontifical,  where 
it  still  exists,  it  appears  to  date  from  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  (as  stated  by  Martene, 
De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.,  i.  91)  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Durand.  The  rite  is  administered  after  the  con- 
firmation and  unction,  the  bishop  saying,  “ Pax 
tecum,”  and  its  symbolical  meaning,  as  given  and 
quoted  by  Catalan,  Comm,  in  Pontif.  i.  70,  is  that 
the  recipient  may  the  better  remember  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  and  that  he  is  to  be  strong 
and  fight  manfully  for  the  faith.  Martin  Chemnitz, 
the  foreign  reformer,  proceeds  Catalan,  affirmed 
that  the  rite  represented  the  imposition  of  hands  ; 
but  for  this  Catalan  calls  him  “ a most  open  and 
impudent  liar.”  Catalan  further  refers  to  Josephus 
Yicecomes  and  Natalis  Alexander.  Who  “ Joseph 
the  Viscount”  is  I do  not  know,  but  Natalis 
Alexander  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  as  Durand. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

E.  F.  B.  will  find  the  reasons  for  this  ceremony 
fully  explained  in  a little  book  called  The  Catholic 
Christian  Instructed,  by  Bishop  Challoner,  pub- 
lished by  Burns  & Oates  (p.  27). 

Hellier  Gosselin. 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

This  is  the  “ alapa  ” of  the  Eoman  practice 

“ Alapa.— Deinde  vero  qui  unctus  et  confirmatus  est, 
ut  meminerit  se  tanquam  fortem  athletam  paratum  esse 
oportere  ad  omnia  adversa  invicto  animo  pro  Christi 
nomine  ferenda,  manu  leviter  in  maxilla  ab  episcopo 
cseditur.”  — Catechism.  Rom.  ex  dea\  Cone.  Trident., 
p.  ii.  c.  20.) 

Ed.  Marshall. 

It  not  only  was,  but  is,  the  practice  prescribed 
by  the  Catholic  ritual  for  the  bishop  in  administer- 
ing confirmation  to  smite  the  recipient  on  the  cheek. 
The  rubric  next  after  that  for  the  anointing  is: 
“ Then  he  strikes  him  gently  on  the  cheek,  saying 
‘Pax  tecum,”’  Challoner’s  commentary  being  — 

“ He  doth  this  to  teach  him  that,  being  now  made  a 
soldier  of  Christ,  he  must  be  ready  to  suffer  all  kinds  of 
injuries  for  his  faith  and  bear  with  meekness  all  crosses 
for  the  glory  of  his  Lord.” 

B.  H.  B. 

Darell  Trelawnt  (6th  S.  vi.  68).  — Darell 
Trelawny  (only  son  of  John  Crabb  of  Plymouth, 
who  married  1720/21  Frances,  second  daughter  of 


Henry  Darell  of  Trewornan  in  St.  Minver ; she 
was  baptized  at  St.  Minver  Dec.  26, 1700,  buried  at 
St.  Minver  Aug.  18,  1738)  succeeded  to  Coldre- 
nick  estate  in  St.  German’s,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Trelawny  on  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Henry  St. 
George  Darell  Trelawny  in  1776.  Darell  Trelawny 
died  at  Coldrenick  Aug.  24,  1795,  having  married 
Dorothea  Maria,  daughter  of  Francis  Gregor  of 
Trewarthenick,  but  having  no  issue  the  estate 
went  to  his  cousin  Edward  Stephens  Trelawny. 

George  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

The  Game  of  Comet  (6th  S.  vi.  67). — A ques- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term,  arising  from 
its  use  in  the  same  diary,  occurs  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
2nd  S.  vi.  26,  where  the  Editor  points  out  that  it  is 
a French  game  at  cards,  called  also  manille,  which 
is  referred  to  in  Southerne’s  The  Maid's  Last 
Prayer,  III.  i.,  Lon.  1693: — 

“ Wishwell.  — To  my  knowledge  you  have  won  above 
600£.  of  her  at  comet. 

<l  Lady  Malapert.  — Not  so  much  at  comet,  but  more 
at  all  games.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

See  Mr.  Davies’s  Supplementary  English  Glossary , 
where  there  is  an  extract  from  Southey’s  Doctor, 
chap,  cxlii.,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  a game  at 
cards: — 

“ Rules  for  playing  [it]  were  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Bellecour,  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  people  some  seventy  years  ago  by 
Mr.  F.  Newbery.” 

James  Britten. 

Goldsmith’s  “ Traveller,”  Line  324  (6th  S.  vi. 

68).— 

“ Extremes  are  only  in  the  master’s  mind.” 

The  following  note  on  this  line  is  from  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Morris’s  annotated  edition  of  the  Tra- 
veller (Longmans) : — 

“ This  line  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  only  extremes  to  be  found  in 
Britain  are  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 
These  extremes  he  describes  (lines  344-348)  as  minds 
combating  minds,  ferments,  factions,  and  ambition 
struggling  round  her  shore.  The  meaning  of  the  line 
will  be  more  clear  if  master's  be  changed  to  masters'.” 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

Goldsmith  was  roaming  abroad  when  he  wrote 
the  Traveller.  In  Italy  he  used  to  win  a shelter, 
a little  money,  or  a plate  of  macaroni  by  disputing 
in  the  Universities.  May  he  not  have  alluded  to  a 
college  don  as  “ the  master”  in  the  line  quoted  by 
Professor  ? F.  C. 

“ The  master,”  in  the  line  quoted  by  your  cor- 
respondent, is  obviously  the  proprietor  or  owner  of 
the  land.  The  meaning  apparently  is, — All  extremes 
of  scenery  or  climate  are  unknown  in  Britain  ; 
“ the  master  ” can  only  imagine  them. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 
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The  Perfections  of  Kilkenny  (6th  S.  vi.  47). 
— At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  fuel  used 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  came  from  the  anthracite 
quarries  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  and  this 
is  a hard  anthracite  full  of  sulphur,  but  burning 
with  very  little  flame  and  no  smoke.  The  “ air 
without  fog  ” may,  I think,  be  taken  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  this  fuel,  for  in  that  day 
the  fuel  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
was  peat,  which  gives  off  a great  quantity  of 
thick  white  smoke ; and  as  in  that  day  there  was 
much  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  ventilation, 
smoky  fogs  were  not  uncommon  inside  dwellings, 
especially  in  those  of  the  peasantry.  The  “ water 
without  mud”  is  that  of  the  river  Nore,  which, 
unless  swollen  by  recent  rains,  is  a very  clear 
stream,  running  through  the  city  over  a bed  of 
living  marble  rock  and  marble  gravel.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  marble,  as  the  stone  most 
readily  available  for  paving  is  that  procured  from 
the  quarries  of  black  marble,  really  a hard  black 
limestone,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  county  of 
Kilkenny  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  peat 
mosses,  which  are  what  is  called  “ bog  ” in 
Ireland.  H.  T.  Humphreys. 

Doddington  Grove,  Kennington. 

The  following  may  afford  a key  to  the  lines  in 
question.  The  exemption  of  Kilkenny  from  fog 
and  smoke  arises  from  the  extensive  use  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  principally  taken  from  the  collieries  of 
Castlecomer,  in  the  same  county.  Kilkenny  ex- 
hibits very  little  bog,  and  has,  for  the  most  part, 
a base  of  limestone  formation,  with  slaty  hills  and 
gravelly  bottoms  in  the  district  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  chief  town.  The  latter  circumstance 
contributes  a beautiful  clearness  to  its  waters. 
From  the  quarry,  half  a mile  from  Kilkenny  town, 
is  obtained  the  celebrated  black  marble  which,  in 
its  rough  state,  is  from  its  plentifulness  largely 
used  in  building  and  paving.  Hence  Kilkenny 
enjoys  the  name  of  the  “ marble  city.”  I may 
add  that  Kilkenny  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Nore,  and  has  a pleasant,  cheerful  aspect. 

Henry  Lennane. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

TnE  late  Mrs.  Ellis  (6th  S.  vi.  48).— See  Men 
of  the  Time,  any  edition  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  I do  not  know  the  date  of  her  death. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

TnE  Philological  Society’s  New  Dictionary 
and  TnE  Names  of  Fruits  (6th  S.  vi.  65). — In 
Prof.  Skeat’s  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  the  following  entry  will  be 
found  at  p.  225:  “ Jenneting,  a kind  of  early  apple. 
(Unknown.)  Spelt  ginniting  in  Bacon,  Ess.  46. 
Origin  unknown  ; the  ‘ etymology  ’ from  ‘ June- 
eating  ’ is  a miserable  jest ; Bacon  says  they  come 
in  July”  In  Worcestershire  jennet  is  the  name 


of  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  early  pear,  which  is 
small  but  sweet  in  flavour.  I have  not  the  Here- 
fordshire Pomona  at  hand,  but  perhaps  some 
more  information  about  jenneting  or  ginniting 
may  be  found  therein.  Among  the  “ Corrections 
and  Notes  ” in  the  same  work  Prof.  Skeat  gives 
the  following  : — 

“ Jenneting  (P. — L. — Gk. — Heb.).  Prob.  for  jeanneton  ; 
a dimin.  from  P.  pomme  d e S.  Jean,  an  early  apple,  called 
in  Italian  melo  de  San  Giovanni,  i e.,  St.  John’s  apple. 
So  called  because,  in  Prance  and  Italy,  it  ripened  about 
June  24,  St.  John’B  Day.  So  alto,  there  is  an  early  pear, 
called  A mire  Joannet  or  Jeanette,  or  petit  St.  Jean  ; G. 
Johannisbirn  P.  Jean^=  Lat.  acc.  Johannem,  from  Gk. 
’luiavvrjg,  John. — Heb.  Ydhdndn,  the  grace  of  the  Lord.”- 

A.  P.  Allsopp. 

“ Quives  ” (6th  S.  v.  449 ; vi.  74,  132). — I do 
not  see  what  is  wrong  in  the  derivation  which 
Diez  gives  of  coif.  It  is  certainly  borrowed,  as 
he  says,  from  the  0.  High  German,  which  has 
many  forms  of  spelling.  It  is,  however,  quite 
true  that  the  0.  High  German  word  is  non-Teu- 
tonic,  and  merely  borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  the 
Latin,  by  the  change  of  cupa  into  Jc'dfa  (strictly  a 
Low  German  form).  As  to  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  words  which  J.  D.  cites,  I have  already 
cited  them  all,  and  correctly  give  the  Aryan  form 
of  the  root  as  Jcubh,  not  hub.  I do  not  call  the 
Sanskrit  hub  “ a shortened  form  of  leumb ,”  but  I 
call  Jcumbh  a lengthened  (nasalized)  form  of  Jcubh9 
whence  hub  is  corrupted.  Thus  Benfey,  p.  195, 
says,  “ Kubja,  i.e.  Jcubh- ja”  What  is  really  wrong 
is  that  I say  coif  is  “F.,  from  O.H.G.”  It  should 
be  “ F.,  from  O.H.G.,  from  L.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

New-fangled  Expressions  (6th  S.  v.  365, 392; 
vi.  131).— Mr.  J.  Brander  Matthews  says  that 
“ thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Shirley  for  beginning  a list 
of  novel  phrases  and  expressions.”  For  continuing 
and  enlarging  such  a list  Mr.  Shirley  may  well 
be  thanked,  but  certainly  he  did  not  begin  it  in 
these  pages.  Twelve  years  ago  I first  contributed 
to  “ N.  & Q.”  instances  of  the  misuse  of  words. 
My  first  notice,  under  the  heading  “ Stock  Words 
and  Phrases,”  comprised:  supreme,  demoralized, 
modest.  Subsequent  notices,  under  “ Misuse  of 
Words,”  comprised:  apocryphal,  expect,  over,  fast, 
irony,  regalia,  prior  to,  big  (4th  S.  vi.  341 ; 5th  S. 
iv.  166  ; vi.  406,  487;  vii.  436  ; viii.  277;  6th  S. 
ii.  215).  Jaydee. 

“ Hanger”  (1st  S.  ii.  266  ; 6th  S.  v.  227,  353  ; 
vi.  76,  137).— Hearing  a farmer  in  Warwickshire 
the  other  day  tell  his  men  to  go  and  make  hay  in 
“ the  hangings,”  I followed  them,  and  found  “ the 
hangings  ” to  be  some  grass  fields  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  In  the  passage  quoted  at  the  last-mentioned 
reference  from  White’s  Selborne  “ the  hanger,”  to 
which  the  village  street  ran  parallel,  might  mean 
the  line  of  the  hilL  There  might  happen  to  be  a 
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wood  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  surely  hanger  has 
not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  a wood,  as 
some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  imply. 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

At  Hurt  moor  Bottom,  about  two  miles  from 
Godaiming,  in  Surrey,  there  is  a place  called  by 
the  country  folk  “ the  Hanger.”  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly steep  hill,  covered  with  wood.  This  confirms 
the  suggestions  of  R.  (6th  S.  v.  353)  and  of  Mr.  C L. 
Prince  (6th  S.  vi.  137),  and  shows  that  the  term 
is  still  used  as  a separate  word  and  not  merely  in 
composition.  Herbert  Rix,  B.A. 

Science  Club,  Savile  Row,  W. 

“ Changed  ”(6th  S.  y.  406  ; vi.  14).— This  word 
is  used  in  this  neighbourhood  (South  Shields)  for 
sour,  rancid,  or  decomposing.  R.  B. 

A Horse-dealing  Proverb  (6th  S.  v.  427 ; 
vi.  38).— A West  of  England  version  of  this  pro- 
verb runs  thus : — 

“ If  you  have  a horse  with  four  white  legs,  keep  him 
not  a day ; 

If  you  have  a horse  with  three  white  legs,  send  him 

far  away ; 

If  you  have  a horse  with  two  white  legs,  sell  him  to  a 
friend ; 

If  you  have  a horse  with  one  white  leg,  keep  him  to 
the  end.” 

Compare  a Midland  version  (?  Warwickshire): — 

“ One  white  foot,  buy  him; 

Two  white  feet,  try  him; 

Three  white  feet,  no  go; 

Four  white  feet,  give  him  the  crow.” 

J.  S.  TJdal. 

The  Assumption  of  Christian  Names  (6th 
S.  v.  445 ; vi.  49). — Although  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents seem  to  think  that  Christian  names  are 
immutable,  yet  it  may  be  noted  that  the  change 
of  name  was  formerly  sanctioned,  for  Coke  says, 
.“If  a man  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Thomas, 
and  after,  at  his  confirmation  by  the  bishop,  he  is 
named  John,  his  name  of  confirmation  shall  stand.” 
He  then  quotes  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdie, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
whose  name  by  baptism  was  Thomas,  Thomas 
being  changed  to  Francis  at  confirmation.  He 
holds  that  Francis  shall  stand  ( Institutes , i.  3). 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  until  1552  the  bishop 
confirmed  by  name,  and  Archbishop  Peckham  laid 
down  the  following  rule:  “The  minister  shall  take 
care  not  to  permit  wanton  names,  which  being 
pronounced  do  sound  to  lasciviousness,  to  be  given 
to  children  baptized,  especially  of  the  female  sex  ; 
and  if  otherwise  it  be  done,  the  same  shall  be 
changed  at  confirmation.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

106,  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

j While=Until  (6th  S.  iv.  489;  vi.  55).— Mr. 
Walford  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that  in 


Latin  dum  and  donee  are  often  interchanged,  as 
“ Donee  gratus  eram  tibi  ” (Horace);  “ Tertia  dum 
Latio  regnantem  viderit  sestas  ” (Virgil). 

Mus  Rusticus. 

“The  Romans  (as  Leo  the  Emperor  in  his  book  of 
sleights  of  war  telieth)  hath  a law  that  every  man  should 
use  shooting  in  peace  time,  while  he  was  forty  years  old.” 
— Ascham’s  Toxophilus,  p.  21,  ed.  Giles. 

“ Wow  if  a simple  man  happen  once  in  his  life  to  win 
of  such  players,  then  will  they  either  entreat  him  to 
keep  them  company  whilst  he  hath  lost  all  again,  or,” 
kc.—lbid.,  p.  44. 

Many  instances  from  Shakespeare  of  while  and 
whiles  (not  whilst ) thus  used  will  be  found  in 
Schmidt’s  Shakespeare  Lexicon , with  one  from 
Greene’s  Pandosto.  D.  C.  T. 

“ The  Backstring”  (6th  S.  v.  407 ; vi.  14,  76). 
— A few  years  since  it  was  the  custom  for  newly- 
born  infants  to  have  backstrings  given  to  them  ; 
and  I have  often  seen  them  applied.  They  consisted 
of  a piece  of  tape  fastened  to  the  back  part  of  the 
cap  and  carried  down  between  the  shoulders,  and 
fastened  to  the  suader , belt,  or  binder  which  was 
passed  round  the  child’s  abdomen.  Its  object  was 
merely  to  prevent  the  child’s  head  falling  too 
suddenly  upon  the  chest  during  the  first  few  days 
of  life.  C.  L.  Prince. 

Kentish  Sayings:  “Lazy  as  Lawrence’s 
dog’’  (6th  S.  v.  266,  474;  vi.  78).— Dr.  Brewer 
( Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable)  has  “ Lazy  as  David 
Lawrence’s  dog,  that  leaned  his  head  against  a 
wall  to  bark.”  This  is  not  given  by  Bohn,  but 
seems  to  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  the  saint 
named  Lawrence  is  not  intended. 

James  Britten. 

Isleworth. 

The  Curfew  North  and  South  (6th  S.  v. 
347;  vi.  13). — Will  it  interest  your  correspondent 
inquiring  as  to  the  latitudes  between  which  “ The 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,”  to  learn  that 
the  practice  is  still  continued  at  Offchurch,  War- 
wickshire, between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day, 
and  that  the  old  name  is  still  recognized? 

H.  A.  C. 

The  town  hall  bell  at  Alnwick  is  rung  every 
night  at  eight  o’clock,  and  is  said  to  be  a continua- 
tion of  the  curfew  bell.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
in  Elgin,  I heard  a drummer  beating  a drum 
rapidly  in  the  streets,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a 
survival  of  the  curfew.  G.  H.  T. 

Alnwick. 

The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
in  Westmoreland.  R.  B. 

A Motto  for  a Drinking  Cup  (6th  S.  v.  109, 
155,  395). — Among  the  mottoes  suggested  for  a 
drinking  cup  I do  not  notice  the  following: — 

“Ter  bibito  primum,  post  os  fac  esse  caminum.” 

C.  H.  Mato. 
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The  Will  of  Eichard  Lechmere,  1539  (6th 
S.  vi.  47,  158). — Information  will  also  be  accept- 
able about  the  following  words  at  the  former 
reference:  gobntt.  sorypan , brandarcle. 

J.  S.  C. 

Sir  Eobert  Paston,  Bart.  (6th  S.  vi.  8). 

“Sir  Robert  Paston,  of  Oxnead  and  Paston,  who 
having  devoted  his  fortune  and  energies  to  the  royal 
cause  during  the  civil  wars,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
by  King  Charles  II.  19th  August,  1673,  as  Baron  Paston, 
of  Paston,  and  Viscount  Yarmouth,  both  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  His  lordship  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
.Sir  Jasper  Clayton,  Knt.,  of  London,  and  had  issue : 
William,  his  successor ; Robert,  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Philip  Harbord,  Esq.,  of  Besthorp,  in 
Norfolk;  Jasper,  married  Lady  Fairborn,  widow  of  Sir 
Palmes  Fairborn ; Thomas,  a colonel  in  the  army, 
drowned  in  1693,  leaving  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Edward  Darcy,  Esq.,  Robert  captain  R.N.,  Rebecca, 
married  to  Admiral  Sir  Stafford  Fairborn ; Margaret, 
married  to  Hieronimo  Alberto  di  Conti,  a German.  The 
viscount  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Yarmouth 
30th  July,  1679.  He  was  esteemed  a man  of  refined 
taste  and  learning.” — (Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Baronetcies,  1844,  “Paston  of  Oxnead,”  which  see  for 
further  information). 

See  also  Col.  Chester’s  Registers  of  Westminster 
Abbey , pp.  210,  211,  235,  362.  The  wife  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Yarmouth  was  Charlotte  Jemima 
Henrietta  Maria,  illegitimate  daughter  of  King 
Charles  II.  by  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Sir 
Eobert  Killigrew,  afterwards  Viscountess  Shannon. 
William  Paston,  Esq.,  of  Paston,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  chosen  by  Charles  IT.  to  be  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Eoyal  Oak,  the  value  of 
iiis  estates  being  returned  in  1660  at  800Z.  per 
annum.  Hirondelle. 


Oxfordshire  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  9). — The 
custom  of  spitting  to  avert  evil  is  an  old  and  wide- 
spread superstition.  I remember  an  old  nurse  of 
ours  who,  if  in  the  course  of  our  walks  we  had  to 
pass  a house  where  any  one  was  ill  with  an  in- 
fectious disease,  always  enforced  this  precaution 
upon  us  to  keep  off’  infection.  Theocritus  fre- 
quently alludes  to  spitting  as  a precaution  against 
witchcraft.  Thus : — 

<o<i  jiy  (3acn<avdu)  8e,  rpls  els  e/mov  e-rucra  koXttov, 
ravra  yap  a ypala  p.e  K orvTTapis 

Idyll.,  vi.  39. 

And  again : — 

upp.iv  8’  acrvy^la  re  pkXoi  ynaia  re  rrapeir], 
O.TLS  €7TL(f)dv^OL(ra  TO.  /JL7]  KaXa  VOCTcfnV  ipvKOL. 

Idyll.,  vii.  126. 

Tibullus  mentions  it  several  times.  For  instance  : 
“Ter  cane,  ter  dictis  despue  carminibus.” 

Tibull.,  I.  ii.  53. 

In  Spenser’s  Faery  Queen  (bk.  iii.  canto  50)  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

**  Come,  daughter,  come;  come  spit  upon  my  face. 
Spit  thrice  upon  me,  thrice  upon  me  spit  ; 

The  uneven  number  for  this  business  is  most  fit.” 


In  a note  upon  this  Upton  quotes  an  interesting 
passage  from  Petronius 

“ Ilia  de  sinu  licium  protulifc  varii  coloris  fills  intortum, 
cervicemque  vinxit  rmam:  mox  turbatum  eputo  pulverem, 
medio  sustulit  digito,  frontemque  repugnantis  signavit : 
hoc  peracto  carmine,  ter  me  jussic  exspuere,  terque 
lapillos  conjicere  in  sinurn,  quos  ipsa  praecantatos  pur- 
pura involverat,”  &c. 

One  can  scarcely  read  this  without  being  struck 
with  its  similarity  to  the  description  of  the 
miracle  where  the  blind  received  his  sight. 

“ When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the 
ground  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he 
anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay  ” 
(St.  John,  ix.  6).  J.  W.  Crombie. 

Balgownie,  Aberdeen. 

In  Birmingham,  as  long  as  I can  remember,  it 
has  been  the  custom  among  School  children  to 
spit  upon  the  ground  when  a white  or  grey  horse 
is  seen  by  them,  and  they  believe  that  by  doing 
this  good  luck  will  follow  them,  the  very  opposite 
view  to  that  which  the  school  children  mentioned 
by  F.  put  upon  the  appearance  of  the  same  animals. 

George  Price. 

Birmingham. 

With  regard  to  meeting  white  horses,  a belief 
similar  to  that  given  by  your  correspondent  pre- 
vails in  Yorkshire,  and  the  ill  luck  attendant 
thereupon  is  supposed  to  be  averted  by  spitting 
on  the  ground.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Vignette  or  Pictorial  Address  Cards  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (6th  S.  vi.  106).  — 
Mr.  Hodgkin  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Print  Eoom,  British  Museum,  of  a 
very  numerous  and  rich  collection,  formerly  the 
property  of  Miss  Banks,  of  the  objects  to  which  he 
has  turned  attention.  The  Banks  collection  of 
these  articles  comprises  not  a few  curious  personal 
relics,  shop  bills,  visiting,  invitation,  and  funeral 
cards  and  tickets,  certificates,  and  the  like.  Among 
these  examples  are  engravings  of  great  beauty  and 
instances  of  many  a quaint  and  whimsical  device. 

F.  G.  Stephens. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
149).— 

“ To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder,”  &c. 
From  the  Hymn  to  the  Flowers,  by  Horace  Smith,  joint 
author  with  James  Smith  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  and 
the  writer  of  the  famous  poem,  Address  to  the  Mummy 
in  Belzoni’s  Exhibition.  J.  W.  Howell. 
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The  Life  a>'d  Letters  of  Ogier  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq.  By 

C.  T.  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  B.  Daniell,  M.A.  2 vols. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.) 

This  excellent  book  appeared  last  year,  and  should  have 
been  noticed  earlier ; but  as  the  interest  of  it  remains  as 
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fresh  as  ever,  perhaps  we  may  he  pardoned  for  the 
omission.  The  name  of  33e  Busbecq  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
he  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  work 
has  been  deservedly  eulogized  by  Gibbon.  A general 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  any  encyclopaedia,  for 
none  can  be  considered  complete  that  fails  to  record  his 
services : how  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  our  Queen  Mary  in  1554  ; how  he 
was  twice  sent  by  Ferdinand  I.  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  stayed  on  the  second  occasion  for 
nearly  seven  years;  how  by  bis  admirable  tact  and  good 
sense  he  contrived  to  quiet  the  Sultan  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe ; how  he  afterwards  became  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court ; how  well  and  faithfully 
he  perved  his  mistress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.,  and  wife  of  the  miserable  Charles 
IX.  of  France, —all  these  things  are  matters  of  history 
in  which  he  played  no  unimportant  part.  The  letters, 
originally  written  in  Latin,  in  which  he  describes  Ms 
experiences  in  Turkey,  are  highly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, and  we  owe  much  to  the  two  Cambridge  scholars 
who  have  given  us  so  admirable  a translation  of  them. 

We  may  remark  that  the  authors  just  stop  short  of 
giving  the  full  explanation  of  his  name.  They  show 
that  the  place  called  Bousbecque  “ takes  its  name  from 
a tributary  of  the  Lys,  which  is  still  called  Becque  des 
bois”  (p.  10).  it  only  remains  to  remark  that  bon  is  a 
French  spelling  of  the  Dutch  bosch,  a wood,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  bush;  whilst  becque  represents  the 
Flemish  equivalent  of  our  own  Northern  word  becle,  a 
stream.  Hence  the  name,  which  in  its  Latin  dress 
Busbeqwus  has  certainly  a queer  look,  is  merely  and 
simply  Bush-beck , and  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  even  a few  of  the  good  things 
in  these  volumes,  which  are  well  worth  reading.  To  the 
philologist  the  most  interesting  passage  is  at  p.  357  of 
vol.  i„  where  a list  of  words  is  given  which  Busbecq  (may 
we  call  him  Bushbeek  ?)  picked  up  from  almost  the  last 
descendants  of  a tribe  of  Goths  who  still  lingered  in  the 
Crimea.  The  words  cited  are  deserving  of  a fuller  in- 
vestigation. in  the  light  of  modern  comparative  philology. 
The  only  extant  fragments  of  Mceso-Gothic  give  us  the 
language  of  a tribe  of  Visigoths ; we  strongly  suspect 
that  the  words  preserved  by  Busbecq  belong  rather  to  a 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths.  Busbeeq’s  knowledge  of  Flemish 
stood  him  in  good  gtead,  and  he  was  able  to  explain 
many  of  the  words  correctly;  but  there  were  others 
which  he  could  not  understand.  Amongst  these  was 
mecha,  a sword,  which  is,  of  course,  the  Mceso-Gothic 
meJci,  Anglo-Saxon  mice,  cognate  with  the  Greek  pa^aipa. 
Another  was  ano,  a hen,  obviously  an  error  for  ham,  the 
feminine  form  of  the  Mceso-Gothic  hana,  a cock,  and 
cognate  with  our  own  word  hen.  Telich,  foolish,  is  the  Old 
High  German  tol,  foolish,  with  the  suffix  -lick,  i.e.  like; 
the  A.-S.  form  is  dwollie.  The  interpretation  of  ich  mal - 
thada  by  “ I say  ” is,  of  course,  a slip ; it  is  the  past  tense, 
and  means  “I  said”;  it  answers  to  the  A.-S.  mathdode, 
which  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  Beowulf.  Warthada, 
“he  did,”  should  rather  be  warhtada;  if  is  the  A.-S. 
worhte,  Eng.  wrought.  Knauen  tag  meant  “ good-day 
here  Busbecq  recognized  tag , but  thought  knauen  must 
be  non-Teutonic.  It  is,  however,  the  Mceso-Gothic  gano- 
hana,  accusative  masculine  of  ganohs,  sufficient  (hence 
excellent) ; in  English  w©  spell  it— enough. 


Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Haliiwell- 
Phillipps.  Second  Edition.  (Longmans  & Co.)  . 
This  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  many  works  which 
have  been  written  on  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  especially 
as  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps’s  researches  in  the  preparation 


of  the  present  volume  have  extended  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century.  After  consulting  every  available 
record  on  the  subject  in  private  and  other  libraries, 
family  archives,  municipal  documents,  and  official  col- 
lections, the  author  has  drawn  a sketch  of  Shakspeare’s 
personal  history  strictly  out  of  evidences  and  deductions 
from  those  evidences,  subtle  and  gratuitous  assumptions 
of  unsupported  possibilities  having  been  rigidly  excluded. 
Hence  Mr.  Haliiwell-Phillipps  has  produced  a work 
which  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  tracing  as  far  as  possible  in  its  chronological 
sequence  every  event  of  note  in  the  poet’s  life.  He  has 
also  supplemented  his  work  with  copious  illustrative 
notes,  which  are  highly  valuable  to  the  student  of  Shak- 
speare, in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  many  moot  points  con- 
nected with  the  poet’s  history  involved  in  a certain 
amount  of  obscurity.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  a 
documentary  appendix  is  added,  together  with  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  Coventry  mysteries,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  establishments  known  as  the  Theatre  and 
Curtain,  besides  some  particulars  respecting  Sbakspeare’s 
neighbours.  Among,  too,  the  many  other  subjects  of 
interest  treated  of  are  the  famous  mulberry  tree,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  poet  at  New  Place,  as  well  as 
some  curious  contemporary  notices  of  Shakspearian  per- 
formances. Indeed,  the  volume  throughout  contains  in 
its  700  pages  an  amount  of  information  which  could  only 
have  been  obtained  and  put  into  its  present  shape  after 
much  patient  research;  and  as  a fresh  contribution  to 
Shakspearian  literature  it  will  be  of  the  highest  value, 
enabling  many  to  peruse  for  the  first  time  copies  of 
documents  inaccessible  to  most  students.  Referring  to 
the  authorship  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  discredits  the  notion  that  it  was  the  joint 
authorship  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  pointing  out 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  contemporary  hint  of  the 
poet  having  ever  entered  into  any  literary  partnership  of 
this  kind.  As  a further  reason  he  urges  “ the  extreme 
improbability  of  a dramatist  of  Shakspeare’s  unrivalled 
power  and  rapidity  of  composition  entering,  at  the 
maturest  period  of  his  reputation,  into  the  joint  author- 
ship of  a play  with  a much  younger  writer,  and  of  the 
latter  having  in  such  a case  the  assurance  to  be  palpably 
imitating  him  in  his  portion  of  the  work.”  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Haliiwell-Phillipps  is  careful  to  draw  a dis- 
tinction between  instances  of  occasional  and  those  of 
incorporated  dramatic  assistance;  examples  of  the 
former,  he  considers,  possibly  occurring  in  Edward  III. 
and  Pericles , both  of  which  plays,  he  thinks,  may  have 
been  delivered  to  the  theatre  as  complete,  and  Shak- 
speare’s additions  to,  or  variations  of,  scenes  in  them 
made  afterwards. 

Illustrated  Art  Handbooks.  — Ancient  Sculpture.  By 
George  Bedford,  F.R.C.S.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

Mb.  Bedford  has  produced  a manual  which  will  be  of 
great  use  to  students  of  sculpture.  He  has  preferred  to 
treat  the  subject  from  the  artistic  rather  than  the 
archaeological  side ; to  bestow  more  attention  on  the 
principles  than  on  the  history  of  the  art ; to  point  out 
the  undisputed  characteristics  of  various  styles,  instead 
of  embarking  on  controverted  questions  of  archaeology. 
In  this  he  has  chosen  wisely,  for  the  latter  direction  of 
the  study  of  sculpture  is  too  wide  and  too  disputed  for 
the  limits  of  a handbook.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
sufficiently  indicated  the  paths  in  which  the  archaeologist 
travels  to  stimulate  the  student  to  further  inquiry.  Sir. 
Bedford  has  divided  his  subject  under  four  heads — 
technic,  aesthetic,  historic,  and  examples.  Under  the 
first  section  he  discusses  the  materials,  the  method,  and 
the  forms  of  sculpture,  the  sculptor’s  canon  of  proportion, 
and  big  treatment  of  various  parts  of  the  figure ; under 
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the  second  he  examines  into  the  principles  of  beauty  in 
the  various  forms  of  sculpture,  contrasts  different  styles, 
and  treats  of  many  kindred  questions ; under  the  third 
he  traces  the  history  of  the  development  of  sculpture  in 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome  ; and  under  the  fourth 
he  gives  the  most  famous  examples  of  ancient  sculp- 
tural art,  together  with  the  necessary  explanations  and 
a chronological  list  of  the  sculptors.  Sculpture  requires 
to  be  understood  to  be  appreciated ; mer9  beauty  of 
form,  without  the  allurements  of  light  and  colour,  does 
not  greatly  attract  the  notice  of  the  casual  observer, 
though  it  demands  the  most  complete  worship  of  the 
educated  student.  Mr.  Bedford's  book  supplies,  in  a 
compact  and  clear  shape,  the  rudiments  of  the  education 
which  is  requirtd  for  the  full  perception  of  those  artistic 
principles  that  are  disclosed  by  sculpture  in  a special 
degree  and  in  the  highest  form. 

Locke  on  Words.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F. 

Ryland.  (Sonnenschein  & Co.) 

The  name  of  Locke  suggests  trains  of  abstruse  reasoning 
and  metaphysical  inquiry  from  which  ordinary  readers 
revolt ; yet  the  philosopher’s  own  aim  was  to  popularize 
abstract  speculation  and  to  make  philosophy  intelligible 
to  men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  plain  common  s^nse. 
His  essay  “ On  Words,”  which  forms  the  third  book  of 
the  essay  On  Human  Understanding,  is,  in  fact,  partly 
an  onslaught  on  the  use  of  technical  language  and  the 
employment  of  a phraseology  which  could  only  be  inter- 
preted by  the  initiated  few.  The  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject  and  the  simplicity  of  the  terminology  render 
this  portion  of  the  essay  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  while  it  suggests  a very  useful  sphere  for  a 
modern  Locke  in  the  present  century.  Mr.  Ryland  has 
aimed  at  supplying  persons  unacquainted  with  logic  or 
metaphysics  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  follow  Locke's  arguments,  and  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  very  successful.  In  the  introduction  and 
notes  will  be  found  clear  explanations  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties combined  with  happy  illustrations  of  words  now 
disused  and  apt  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern 
philosophy.  The  volume  itself  is  reprinted  from  the 
seventh  edition,  published  in  1715-16,  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  typographical  execution. 

Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  History.  By  Carl  Peter. 

Translated  by  G.  Chawner.  (Cambridge,  University 

Press.) 

This  publication  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  is 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  candidates  for  the  Classical 
Tripos,  who  are  required  to  illustrate  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  from  the  ancient  authorities.  For  this 
purpose  no  better  book  could  have  been  chosen  than  Dr. 
Carl  Peter’s  tables,  which  have  been  extensively  used  for 
many  years  in  Germany,  where  they  have  reached  a fifth 
edition.  The  plan  of  the  tables  is  clear  and  simple. 
The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  five  periods;  the 
principal  events  of  each  period  and  the  chief  features  in 
the  progress  of  art  and  literature  are  arranged  in  parallel 
columns ; and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  copious  notes, 
containing  a mass  of  well-digested  information  and 
abundant  references  to  the  original  authorities.  Mr. 
Chawner’s  translation  places  in  the  hands  of  English 
students  a valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Greek  history. 

Wk  have  received  the  first  part  of  th o Index  to  the  First 
Series  of  the  Works  of  the  Camden  Society.  It  includes 
the  whole  of  the  letter  A and  some  portion  of  B,  and  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  one  of  the  very  best  indexes  that  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  encounter.  We  have  heard  a report  that 
this  valuable  work  of  reference  will  not  be  proceeded 
with  further ; we  trust  it  is  an  unfounded  rumour.  It 
would  be  a real  loss  to  letters  if  it  were  to  be  discontinued. 


We  have  read  every  line  of  the  fragment  before  us  and 
have  found  it  extremely  accurate.  One  very  small 
error  we  have  marked.  The  Ainsty  of  York  is  not  now, 
if  it  ever  was,  a wapentake  ; it  has  long  been  annexed  to 
the  city  of  York,  and  is  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction. 
It  cannot  now  be  spoken  of  as  being  in  any  one  of  the 
three  ridings  into  which  Yorkshire  is  divided. 


Dr,  G.  W.  Marshall  has  reprinted  from  the  Genea- 
logist for  July  a sympathetic  memoir  of  our  valued  cor- 
respondent Col.  Chester,  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  knew  and  esteemed  the  kinsman  from  beyond 
sea  who  made  his  home  and  found  his  last  resting-place 
in  the  land  whence  his  own  fathers  had  come. 

The  Committee  of  the  London  Library  wish  to  make 
it  known  that  they  have  already  a sufficient  number  of 
works  to  form  the  foundation,  of  a special  library,  such 
as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  in  his  letter  to 
the  Athenaeum  of  January  14  last.  This  collection  they 
will  willingly  extend  if  sufficient  means  be  placed  at 
their  disposal.  Communications  on  the  subject  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Robt.  Harrison,  12,  St.  James’s  Square, 
S.W. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Exon  Historical  MSS.  Series 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  a succession  of  volumes  bearing 
both  upon  the  history  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter 
and  of  the  city  and  diocese.  The  first  volume  will  be 
The  MS.  of  Hooker  alias  Vowell.  The  price  to  subscribers 
will  be  one  guinea.  The  names  of  intending  subscribers 
should  be  sent  to  the  Librarian,  the  Cathedral,  Exeter. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Library,  Lambeth  Palace,  will  be 
closed  for  the  recess  for  six  weeks  from  August  29. 


Satire*  (a  CnrregpontteuW. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A correspondent  asks  where  he  can  see  a copy  of 
Money  penny's  Chronicle,  published  in  1597  and  1603,  for 
a short  time  ; and  whether  The  Chace,  a poem,  by  Wm. 
Somerville,  Esq.,  third  edition,  “ London,  printed  for  G. 
Hawkins,  and  sold  by  T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in  Pater- 
Noster  Row,  mdccxxxv.,”  is  of  any  value. 

We  are  asked  if  any  of  our  correspondents  can  advise 
as  to  where  a book  called  Schroff's  Collections  or  Petty 
Collections  can  be  obtained. 

C.  Brownlow.— -Surely  the  contemporary  record  con- 
tained in  the  various  newspapers  is  sufficient. 

A correspondent  asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Dorset  NaturaL History  and 
Antiquarian  Field  Club. 

Author. — The  literature  of  your  three  questions  is 
large  and  quite  beyond  our  province. 

J.  G.  (“N.  or  M.”). — See  the  note,  in  the  Catechism, 
in  Blunt’s  A nnotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

P. — In  due  course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MEMORABLE  RESIDENTS  AT  ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY,  AND  PENTONVILLE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  163.) 

William  John  Pinks,  —William  John  Pinks, 
author  of  the  History  of  Clerkenwell  and  other  in- 
teresting works,  died  at  30,  Granville  Square, 
Clerkenwell.  He  was  born  September  29,  1829, 
and  died  November  12,  1860,  aged  thirty-one 
years. 

Joseph  Sterling  Coyne. — Joseph  Sterling  Coyne, 
dramatic  author,  resided  at  2,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wilmington  Square,  Clerkenwell,  till  within  a few 
years  of  his  death.  J.  S.  Coyne  was  born  in  1804 
at  Birr,  King’s  County,  Ireland.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Phrenologist.  The  Queer  Subject, 
Presented  at  Court,  The  Hope  of  the  Family,  The 
Secret  Agent,  Man  of  Many  Friends,  Black  Sheep, 
How  to  Settle  Accounts  with  your  Laundress,  &c. 
In  1856  he  became  the  secretary  of  the  Dramatic 
Authors’  Society.  He  died  July  18,  1868,  aged 
sixty-four  years. 

The  Belvidere  Tavern. — The  Belvidere  Tavern, 
at  the  corner  of  Penton  Street,  Pentonville,  was, 
some  years  ago,  an  old-fashioned  road-side  tavern. 
A discussion  society  was  held  there  weekly,  and 
some  of  our  greatest  ornaments  of  the  bar  and 


legal  profession  have  there  tested  their  oratorical 
skill.  In  the  parlour  of  an  evening  were  once 
seen  many  of  the  authors,  painters,  artists, 
and  literary  men  of  the  period.  The  house  is 
now  altered  into  a modern  tavern.  It  was 
formerly  called  Busby’s  Folly,  from  Christopher 
Busby,  the  landlord,  who  had  also  the  Whyte 
Lion,  High  Street,  Islington,  in  1668.  In  1710 
it  was  called  Penny’s  Folly,  and  afterwards  the 
Belvidere,  in  1780. 

Dr.  Farr. — Dr.  Farr,  the  celebrated  physician, 
resided  in  Pentonville  Hill  some  years  ago,  nearly 
opposite  the  Crown  Tavern,  then  an  old-fashioned 
road-side  house,  with  a long  garden  in  front.  The 
house  that  Dr.  Farr  resided  in  is  now  divided  into 
three  houses,  viz.,  123,  123a,  123b,  Pentonville 
Road. 

Joseph  Grimaldi. — A famous  dweller  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  Joseph  Grimaldi,  comedian, 
born  in  Stanhope  Street,  Clare  Market,  Dec.  18, 
1778.  In  1797,  after  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Hughes,  he  resided  at  37,  Penton  Street,  Penton- 
ville ; in  1810,  at  4,  Baynes  Row,  Cold  Bath  Square. 
While  manager  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  he  re- 
sided, in  1829,  at  8,  Exmouth  Street,  Spa 
Fields ; from  1829  to  1832  he  resided  at  23, 
Garnault  Place,  Clerkenwell.  He  died  at  33, 
Southampton  Street,  Pentonville  Hill,  May  31, 
1837,  aged  fifty-eight  years;  he  was  buried  in  St. 
James’s  churchyard,  Pentonville  Hill,  near  the 
grave  of  his  old  friend  Charles  Dibdin,  who  died 
in  1833.  Joseph  Grimaldi  first  appeared  at 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  on  Easter  Monday,  April 

16,  1781,  at  three  years  of  age,  as  a monkey.  He 
took  his  farewell  benefits  at  Sadler’s  Wells  March 

17,  1828,  and  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Friday, 
June  27,  1828.  In  1788  Joseph  Grimaldi’s  father 
died,  according  to  his  son  on  March  14,  1788, 
of  dropsy,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  In  the  re- 
gister of  Northampton,  now  called  Spa  Fields, 
Chapel,  Exmouth  Street,  Clerkenwell,  is  recorded, 
“ March  23, 1788,  Mr.  Joseph  Grimaldi,  from  Lam- 
beth, aged  seventy-five  years.”  No  stone  or  memorial 
marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  lie.  The  court  in  which 
Grimaldi’s  father  died — in  poverty,  not  wealth — 
was,  till  the  last  destruction  of  Astley’s  Amphi- 
theatre, in  1841,  under  the  tenancy  of  Ducrow, 
called  Theatre  Court,  or  Place;  but  the  fire  con- 
sumed the  greater  part,  and  its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  that  portion  of  Batty’s  Amphitheatre 
which  is  in  the  Palace  New  Road.  Sadler’s  Wells 
opened  on  Easter  Monday,  April  12,  1819,  with  a 
pantomime,  when  Grimaldi  sang  for  the  first  time 
“ Hot  Codlins,”  composed  by  Mr.  Whitaker. 

Stephen  Geary. — Stephen  Geary,  architect,  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
King’s  Cross.  He  designed  and  erected  for  the 
subscribers  the  statue  and  pedestal  of  George  IY. 
at  Battle  Bridge,  now  called  King’s  Cross ; but  it 
was  so  poor  a specimen  of  art  that,  after  exciting 
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ridicule  for  some  time,  it  was  removed  in  1842. 
The  architect  of  that  statue  also  designed  the  Bell 
Tavern,  which  was  rebuilt  (see  inscription  on  the 
top  of  that  building,  “ S.  Geary,  architect,  1835  ”). 
The  tavern  is  near  the  junction  of  King’s  Cross 
Boad  and  Pentonville  Hill.  He  also  designed 
the  first  gin  palace  erected  in  London,  which  he 
afterwards  deeply  regretted,  when  he  witnessed  the 
ill  effects  it  produced  by  the  attraction  of  orna- 
mentation and  glare  in  addition  to  the  seductive- 
ness of  the  liquors  sold  within.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity  he  signed  the  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence. He  welcomed  the  celebrated  J.  B.  Gough 
to  England,  and  furnished  designs  for  a bazaar  at 
the  Temperance  Fete  given  in  the  Surrey  Gardens 
in  1851.  He  was  the  architect  and  founder  of 
Highgate  Cemetery,  in  which  place  he  was  buried. 
He  died  of  an  attack  of  cholera  on  August  28, 
1854,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Thomas  Harpur. — Thomas  Harpur,  the  well- 
known  solo  performer  on  the  trumpet  at  the  Opera 
and  Exeter  Hall  oratorios,  resided  some  years  ago 
at  Chad’s  Kow,  then  an  old-fashioned  row  of  private 
houses,  with  small  gardens  in  front,  on  the  east 
side  of  Gray’s  Inn  Boad,  near  King’s  Cross. 
Thomas  Harpur  died  suddenly  on  Jan.  19,  1853, 
aged  sixty-six  years. 

Charles  Lamb—  Charles  Lamb,  author  of  Elia , 
born  in  Crown  Office  Kow,  Inner  Temple,  on 
February  18,  1775,  at  one  time  resided  at  45, 
Chapel  Street,  Pentonville,  and  afterwards  in 
that  white-fronted  cottage  called  “Colebrooke 
Cottage,”  Colebrooke  Kow.  Colebrooke  Kow 
was  built  in  1768.  It  was  then  on  the  banks  of 
the  New  Kiver.  The  house  is  situated  near  Webb’s 
soda-water  manufactory.  Lamb  resided  for  some 
years  at  Chase  Side,  Enfield.  He  died  at  Edmonton 
December  27,  1834,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Edmonton  churchyard.  Charles  Lamb 
died  at  Bay  Cottage,  a white-fronted  house,  with 
a long  garden  in  front,  not  far  from  Edmonton 
Church.  Mary  Lamb,  his  sister,  died  at  St.  John’s 
Wood  on  May  20,  1847,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
She  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her  brother 
Charles  at  Edmonton.  [See  “ Charles  Lamb,” 
“ N.  & Q.,  6th  S.  iv.  223,  363,  and  “ Charles  Lamb 
at  Home,”  6th  S.  v.  241.] 

John  Till  Allingham. — John  Till  Allingham,  a 
successful  dramatist,  died  at  his  father’s  residence, 
Colebrooke  Terrace,  Islington,  February  28,  1812. 
He  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields.  He  was  the  son 
of  a wine  merchant.  Brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  he  subsequently  became  a stock- 
broker. He  was  the  author  of  Fortune's  Frolic , 
The  Weathercock,  Mrs.  Wiggins,  and  other  popular 
pieces. 

Charles  Green.  — In  the  two  villas  near  St. 
George’s  Church, Tufnell  Park  Road,  Holloway, once 
resided  the  two  well-known  aeronauts,  father  and 
sod,  Charles  and  George  Green.  The  father,  Charles 


Green,  resided  at  Aerial  Villa,  now  called  Gloucester 
Lodge.  He  was  born  at  92,  Goswell  Koad,  near 
the  Charterhouse,  on  January  31,  1785,  and  died 
at  Aerial  Villa  on  March  26,  1870,  aged  eighty- 
five  years.  Charles  Green,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
made  his  first  ascent  from  the  Green  Park  on  July 
19,  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  IV. 
From  that  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  made  altogether  526  ascents.  Charles  Greenes 
last  and  farewell  ascent  took  place  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Vauxhall,  London,  September  13,  1853. 

George  Green. — George  Green,  his  son,  resided 
in  a villa  adjoining  his  father’s,  which  he  named 
Belgrave  Villa.  He  died  there  February  10,  1864,., 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  He  made  his  first  ascent 
in  June,  1825.  He  was  a clever  scientific  man, 
and  the  maker  and  inventor  of  many  useful 
machines. 

John  Cumberland.  — At  Cumberland  Lodge,. 
123,  Camden  Road,  resided  some  years  ago  John 
Cumberland,  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  Cum- 
berland's Acting  Drama.  He  formerly  resided 
at  2,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Camden  New  Town.. 
He  was  foreman  of  the  jury  held  at  the  Camden 
Arms,  Little  Randolph  Street,  Camden  New  Town, 
before  the  late  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  M.P.,  coroner,  on 
the  death  of  Colonel  Fawcett,  who  died  from  the 
effects  of  a duel  which  he  fought  with  Lieut. 
Munro  on  July  1,  1843,  in  a field  near  the  Breck- 
nock Arms  Tavern,  Camden  Road.  John  Cum- 
berland died  June  13,  1866,  aged  seventy-nine 
years. 

Benjamin  Thompson.  — At  15,  Sidney  Street, 
City  Road,  lived  and  died,  in  apartments,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  the  translator  from  the  German  of 
Kotzebue’s  Stranger. 

John  Thomas  Smith.  — John  Thomas  Smith 
(author  of  Nollelcens  and  His  Times , 1828  ; A 
Book  for  a Bainy  Day ; The  Streets  of  London ; 
Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Environs , com- 
menced 1791,  completed  in  1800;  Antiquities  of 
Westminster ; The  Ancient  Topography  of  Lon- 
don; Vagabondiana,  or  A necdotes  of  Mendicant 
Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of  London,  and 
other  interesting  works  on  old  London)  once  re- 
sided at  8,  Popham  Terrace,  then  opposite  the 
Britannia  Fields.  The  open  fields  in  his  time  gave 
it  quite  a country  appearance.  It  is  now  called 
Popham  Road,  New  North  Road,  Islington.  John 
Thomas  Smith,  known  amongst  his  literary  friends 
as  “ Rainy-day  Smith,”  was  born  in  a hackney 
coach  in  Great  Portland  Street,  June  23,  1766. 
His  great  uncle  was  Admiral  Smith,  ‘;Tom  of  Ten 
Thousand.”  In  1816  J.  T.  Smith  was  appointed 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  died  in  University  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  March  8,  1833,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  burial- 
ground,  Bayswater  Road. 

Thomas  Longden  Greenwood.  — In  a white- 
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fronted  cottage  in  Hornsey  Rise,  Upper  Holloway, 
near  the  Birkbeck  Road,  resided,  some  years  ago, 
Thomas  Longden  Greenwood,  the  co-partner  of 
the  late  Samuel  Phelps,  tragedian.  They  both 
had  the  management  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre 
from  1846  to  1862.  T.  L.  Greenwood  died  at  his 
residence,  Trinity  Square,  Brixton  Road,  May  10, 
1879,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Greenwood,  scene  painter,  and  his 
grandfather  was  a famous  scenic  artist  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  during  the  management  of  David 
Garrick  and  his  successors.  T.  Greenwood,  his 
grandfather,  died  October  17,  1797. 

John  Nichols. — John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  was  born 
in  1745,  in  a house  adjoining  the  King’s  Head 
Tavern,  opposite  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington.  He  was  the  author  of  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica,  a number  of  which  contains 
the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Canonbury,” 
written  by  him  in  1788.  He  was  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester , 
Literary  Anecdotes , and  many  other  useful  and 
interesting  works.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was 
conducted  and  printed  by  him  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  His  death  took  place  on  November  26, 
1826,  aged  eighty-one  years,  and  he  lies  interred 
in  the  churchyard  nearly  opposite  his  birthplace. 

Edward  Spencer. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MR.  H.  B.  WHEATLEY’S  “DIC- 
TIONARY OF  REDUPLICATED  WORDS,”  1866. 

Bibble-babble,  v.i.  To  talk  idly,  to  chatter. 

“ And  yet  alwaies  they  bible-bable 

Of  every  matter.” 

The  Schole-house  of  Women,  1.  655. 

SBibbling-babbling,  s.  Idle  talk,  chattering. 

“In  times  past  we  took  bibbling -babbling  for  prayer, 
when  it  was  nothing  less.” — Latymer,  iSerm.  on  XXlst 
Sunday  after  Trinity , p.  178. 

Bim-bam,  s. 

“ What  shal  wee  sai  then,  or  think  of  Cramp-words, 
or  Criticisms,  Joes,  or  Witticisms,  Railleries  and 
Drolleries.  Quirks,  and  Quillets,  Tries  and  Trangams, 
Kniff-knaffs,  Bimbams ,”  &c.]— Dr.  E.  Hooker,  Pref.  to 
Pordage,  Mystic  Divinity,  p.  15. 

Bran-span,  a.  Brand-new. 

“Arming  themselves  with  bran-span  new  brooms, 
wherewith  to  sweep  into  the  Limbo  of  used-up  and 
forgotten  things  the  science  of  Counterpoint.”  — 
Hullah,  Transition  Period  of  Music,  p.  10. 

Bribble- brabble,  a.  Chattering,  garrulous. 

“ You  are  a foolish  bribble-brabble  woman,  that  you 
are.” — Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  Act  iii. 

Caw- caw,  s.  Goekal-bones,  or  the  game  played  with 
them. 

“ The  Gentleman’s  or  Cramp-Bone,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  Kent,  the  Caw-caw:  four  of  these  and  a Bounder 
furnish  the  little  masters  and  mistresses  of  Kent  with 
their  most  favourite  set  of  playthings.” — Kitchiner, 
The  Cook's  Oracle,  ed.  1829,  p.  130. 


Chim-cham,  a.  Crooked,  awkward. 

“ The  reason  of  all  this  chim-cham  stuff  is  the  ridi- 
culous undertaking  of  the  author  to  prove  Oates’  plot 
out  of  Coleman’s  papers.” — North,  Examen,  p.  151. 

Chod-chod,  s.  In  A.Y.  agate. 

“ Clooth  with  dyuerse  colours,  and  bijs  and  silk  and 
chod-chod,  that  is  precious  marchaundise.” — Wyclif, 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  16. 

Clinkety-clankety,  adv . Clinking,  clanking. 

“ Ah  slipt  on  my  clog  shun and  away  ah  went, 

clinkety  clankety,  clinkety  clankety,  all  t’  way  to  Hickle- 
ton  Fair.” — Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect,  p.  14 
(1832). 

Crimini-jimini,  int. 

“ Crimini-jimini 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a niminy  piminy 
Story  as  Leigh  Hunt’s  Rimini] ” Byron . 

Dish-dash,  adv.  Slap-dash. 

“ There  horses  run  with  spur  and  lash 
Through  myre  and  sande  and  duste,  dish-dash .” 

Poem,  temp.  James  I.,  in  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
May,  1854,  p.  571. 

Fiddle-faddle,  a.  Fussy,  fanciful,  crotchety. 

“ A troublesome,  fiddle-faddle  old  woman.”  — Ar- 
buthnot,  Hist,  of  John  Bull,  p.  65. 

Gibble-gabble,  v. 

“ And  so  hither  we  send  any  youth  of  tried  capa- 
bility, that,  a3  the  duck  on  the  pond,  so  he  on  the 
boards,  may  be  forthwith  conducted,  full  speed,  to  the 
future  quack-quacking  and  gibble- gabbling  of  his  life.” 
— Carlyle,  Trans.  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprent.  and 
Travels,  ii.  257. 

Girly-mirly,  s. 

“ My  tender  girdil,  my  wally  gowdy, 

My  girly-mirly,  my  sowdy  mowdy.” 

The  Ever -Green,  ii.  19. 

Google-google,  s.  The  gabble  of  a goose. 

“ Every  other  language  [than  English]  is  mere  geese- 
gabble,  jabber-jabber, google-google." — Yankee  Humour, 
1853,  p.  92. 

Karey-starey,  a.  Harum-scarum. 

“ He  don’t  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  a horse, 
but  a very  harey-s'arey  fellow  will  ride  over  a church 
if  in  his  way.” — Beckford,  Thoughts  upon  Hunting, 
1802,  p.  323. 

Hay-bay,  s.  A hubbub. 

“ Wi  swearin’  ’and  bettin’  they  meade  a sad  hay- 
bay  P — Anderson,  Cumberland  Ballads,  p.  90. 

Hiltie-skiltie,  adv.  Helter-skelter. 

“ Then  hiltie-skiltie  we  gae  scree vin’ 

An’  fash  nae  mair.” 

Burns,  Works,  iii.  376. 

Hip-hop,  adv.  With  a hop. 

“ I used  to  laugh  to  see  George  gang  hip-hop  like 
him.” — Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxx. 

“ To  go  off  hip-hop,  hip-hop  upon  this  occasion  is 
a thousand  times  better  than  any  conclusion  in  the 
world  I’gad.”— G.  Villiers  (D.  of  Buck.),  The  Rehearsal, 
ed.  1734,  p.  40. 

Hoity-toity  ism,  s. 

“ Gentility,  nonsense  and  hoity-toityism .” — Th.  Watts, 
in  Athenaeum,  Sept.  3, 1881,  p.  308. 
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Houty-douty,  s. 

“ Now  Sirrah,  Cupid,  I ’m  about 
To  search  your  rendezvouzes  out  : 

Therefore  ray  little  houty-douty 
Ye  little  Rogue,  you,  look  about  ye.” 

The  Poet  Bantered,  1702.  r>.  5. 

XlT. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Lincolnshire  Field-Names. — In  1838  a tithe 
award  was  made  in  the  parish  of  Springthorpe. 
At  that  time  the  parish  was  open  common,  with 
very  few  enclosures,  but  much  of  the  common  land 
cultivated,  so  that  each  field  had  its  name,  though 
not  enclosed.  I extract  some  of  the  mcst  curious 
of  these  names : — 

South  Whang  Furlong. 

Fross  Mires. 

Todhall. 

BlaydifF. 

Blaydiff  Syke. 

Hungrill. 

Bratt  Field. 

Lompland. 

Benny  Carrs. 

Nooking  Furlong. 

Greet  Furlong. 

Burn  Syke  Nooking  Furlong. 

Water  Gowles. 

Under  Hardings. 

Rank  Mires. 

North  Gartles. 

Foulstone  Furlong. 

Shell  Plot  Leys. 

Fins  Moor. 

Nether  Butts. 

Honey  Hole  Furlong. 

Holme  Close. 

Home  Plott. 

Ten  Gads  in  Plotfield. 

Duck  Coy. 

Warlots  in  Madgin  Moor. 

Note,  a “ furlong ” is  not  a land  measure,  but  is 
a part  of  the  common  ploughed  out,  of  any  length 
and  any  breadth,  provided  it  be  held  as  one  lot. 
The  ends  of  these  furlongs  were  called  “ butts.5’ 
Furlongs  were  called  “ings”  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Corringham.  A “ gad 55  is  a measure 
seven  feet  wide : Bailey  says  nine  or  ten,  Halli- 
well  says  ten  feet.  A “ warlot  ” is  a piece  of 
unbroken  grass  land.  Greet  Furlong  is  supposed 
to  be  “ grit,”  from  being  dry  and  stony. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

The  following  names  are  taken  from  a manu- 
script field  book  of  the  manor  of  Bitchfield,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  written  at  the  time  of  a 
sarvey  made  in  1725  : — 

Abbey-Hum,  Near  and  Far. 

Bell-Hooks,  Near  and  Far. 

Borough  Wong. 

Broom,  Near,  Great,  Little. 

Euttleys. 

Castle-Crofts. 

Church-Close. 


Colley-Leyp,  and  Wood. 

Coupwood,  and  Field, 

Elsom  Yards. 

Far  Flatt. 

Frank  Homestead. 

Goss-Platt,  and  Hill. 

Great-Ground,  Near  and  Far. 

Hall  Close. 

Hill  Hills. 

Hog-Yard. 

Inn  Close. 

Kiln  Close. 

Kirk  Hill,  Near  and  Far. 

Lady  Close. 

Ley  Close. 

Leys,  North,  South,  Upper,  Nether,  High. 

Long-Ground,  Near  and  Far. 

Lown  Dale,  and  Leys. 

Mill  Hill. 

Mudwells. 

Platt,  Near,  and  Vicarage. 

Sandburrow,  Near  and  Far. 

Scaw  Becks. 

Scribs,  Near  and  Far. 

Scullery,  Upper  and  Nether. 

Searcy  Pitt. 

Stilewood  Close, 

Stroy  Wood. 

Townend  Ground,  Upper. 

Wheeler  Pasture,  Near  and  Far. 

White  Close. 

Wy thins,  Near  and  Far. 

W.  0.  B. 

[For  former  lists  of  Lincolnshire  Field-Names,  see; 
“N.  & Q.,”  6‘h  S.iii.  104,  206,  486;  iv.  423;  v.  83.] 

The  Name  Pyrenees. — I have  seen  four 
attempts  to  explain  this  name.  Lately  one 
occurred  to  me  which  seems  preferable  to  the 
others.  If  the  same  guess  has  been  made  by 
another,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  By  referring  to- 
Bryce’s  Gazetteer  it  may  be  seen  that  this  moun- 
tain range  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  td  the 
Atlantic  for  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,, 
separating  France  from  Spain.  The  ridge  is 
notched  by  about  fifty  passes,  expressively  called 
ports.  Many  of  these  are  about  one  thousand 
feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  ridge,  so  that  a 
notch  one  thousand  feet  deep  has  a very  distinct 
appearance.  Another  gazetteer  speaks  of  the- 
saw-like  appearance  of  the  ridge.  The  word 
Pyrenees  is  from  the  Gaelic  beam,  a notch,  a 
gap,  and  ais  (obsolete),  a hill.  It  means  the  saw- 
like hill.  According  to  the  genius  of  our  Celtic 
language  the  name  of  a hill  contains  a description 
of  its  features.  In  my  native  Perthshire,  the  hill 
of  Craigiebarns,  one  mile  distant,  shelters  from 
the  north  wind  the  town  of  Dunkeld.  The  top 
of  the  hill  is  somewhat  like  a ridge,  is  about  one 
mile  long,  and  runs  east  and  west.  Looking  at 
it,  one  sees  at  once  that  there  are  eight  or  nine 
distinct  notches  or  gaps.  Looking  at  it  more 
carefully,  one  sees  that  there  are  six  or  eight  more 
gaps,  becoming  smaller  towards  the  eastern  end. 
I speak  from  memory.  In  Craigiebarns  we  have 
the  word  Pyrenees.  Barns  is  beam,  a notch  or 
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gap;  the  final  5 is  ais  (obsolete),  a hill.  To  a 
True  Highlander  it  is  amusing  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  name  of  a mountain  ridge  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  long  and  eleven 
thousand  feet  high  by  referring  to  a hill  one 
mile  long  near  the  banks  of  the  Tay. 

Thomas  Stratton,  M.D. 

Devonport,  Devon. 

Thos.  Fuller. — I have  noticed  among  the  com- 
mendatory verses  prefixed  to  E.  Sparke’s  Scintilla 
Altaris  (fifth  ed.,  London,  1673)  a copy  of  thirty- 
four  lines  by  T.  Fuller.  These  lines  are  character- 
istic of  his  style  : — 

“ For  us  thou  writ’st,  for  us  thou  tak’st  this  toyl  ; 

To  make  us  see,  this  Spark e doth  spend  his  oyl.” 

I am  not  aware  whether  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  notices 
the  verses  among  Fuller’s  works. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Parsifal  and  the  Sangreal. — On  this  sub- 
ject (i ante , p.  165)  a second  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  August  8,  which  should  also  find  a place 
in  “N.  & Q.,”  more  particularly  as  the  writer 
disputes,  not  without  authority,  Sir  George 
Bowyer’s  etymology  and  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  word  Grail : — 

“ The  letter  of  Sir  G.  Bowyer  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Grail  induces  me  to  send  you  an  extract  from  two 
of  the  late  Bishop  ThirlwaU’s  Letters  to  a Friend  upon 
#the  same  subject.  I think  they  can  hardly  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  or  he  would  net  have 
retained  such  confidence  in  his  own  interpretation  : — 

“ ‘ Abergwili  Palace,  Jan.  25, 1870. 

“ ‘ Sir  George  Bowyer  apparently  believes  that 

real  is  common  to  French  and  English  in  the  same 
sense.  Real  might  mean  royal,  only  that  it  is  not  the 
French  or  Provencal,  but  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  form. 
Of  the  meaning  of  the  variously-spelt  Grail  Sir  George 
Bowyer  appears  never  to  have  heard.  Or  of  the  Sacro 
Catino.  I have  a guide  to  Genoa  which  accurately 
describes  the  emerald  vase  shown  in  the  sacristy  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  gives  a plate  of  it.  It  is  an  hexagonal 
open  vessel,  very  narrow  at  the  base.  When  Sir  George 
says  that  the  “vessel  ” of  the  legend  “was  undoubtedly 
the  chalice  ” he  contradicts  himself,  for,  according  to  his 
etymology,  no  vessel  at  all  is  “ alluded  to  ” in  the  name. 
Among  scholars  there  is,  I believe,  perfect  unanimity 
on  this  question.  The  authority  of  Littre  would,  to 
those  who  know  his  work,  be  sufficient ; but  it  is 
confirmed  by  that  of  Diez,  who  devotes  a page  of  his 
Lexicon  of  the  Romance  Languages  to  the  word  Graal, 
which  he  explains  in  the  same  way  as  Littre.  He 
observes  (I  translate  his  German),  “ Saint  Graal,  the 
origin  of  which  from  Sang  Royal  is  refuted  by  the  Pro- 
vencal forms,  is  in  the  epic  poems  the  dish  out  of  which 
Christ  partook  of  the  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples.” 

“ ‘Jan.,  1870. 

“ ‘......The  only  reason  that  at  present  occurs  to  me  as 

one  which  may  have  governed  Tennyson's  spelling  of 
holy  Grail  is  that  he  wished  to  mark  the  pronunciation. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  meant  to  warn  the  reader 
against  the  false  etymology  into  which,  I see,  you  have 
fallen.  Nothing,  I believe,  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  sang,  either  real  or 
royal.  Indeed,  if  you  only  reflect  for  a moment  on  the 
wildness  of  a quest  after  a liquid,  I think  you  will  see 


that  this  etymology  is  out  of  the  question.  Littre  gives 
the  true  one  “ Provenc.,  grasal,  grazal,  grazans;  anc. 
Catal.,  gresal ; anc.  Espagn.,  grial;  has  Latin,  gradalis, 
gradalus — sorte  de  vase,  origine  inconnue.”  There  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  name  of  a vessel. 
Did  not  you  know  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Genoa,  where  it  is  still  shown  under  the  name 
of  “ il  sacro  catino,”  and  by  persons  not  in  the  secret 
believed  to  be  a single  emerald,  being,  in  fact,  a piece  of 
green  glass?’  “P.  D.  B.” 

Jo.  J.  J. 

American  Words.— The  English  collector  of 
new  words  may  be  recommended  to  read  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  August  Century  Magazine. 
It  is  called  “ The  New  Northwest,”  and  it  is 
written  by  Mr.  E.  Y.  Smalley,  who  has  occasion  to 
explain  many  of  the  peculiar  idioms  which  have 
come  into  use  among  the  hardy  and  enterprising 
people  of  this  new  land.  Among  these  words  are 
boom , boomer , rustler , blizzard , and  others  only 
less  odd. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  warn  the  English  student 
not  to  accept  unreservedly  Mr.  Bartlett’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,  which  is  disputed  in 
America.  See  on  this  subject  the  valuable  series 
of  criticisms  contributed  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  to  the  Galaxy  (now  defunct)  and  to  the 
Atlantic  magazines.  J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Stuyvesant  Square,  N.Y. 

A Lunar  Superstition.  — In  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  8,  describing  a 
plague  at  Falkirk  in  1645,  it  is  related  that  smokers 
and  cleansers  were  brought  from  Linlithgow  and 
Borrowstounness,  by  whom  the  houses,  clothes, 
and  furniture  of  the  infected  had  to  be  fumigated 
at  the  change  of  the  moon,  before  intercourse  could 
be  resumed.  This  is  perhaps  a form  of  the  old 
superstition  quoted  by  Pliny,  prescribing  certain 
changes  of  the  moon  for  sowing  particular  kinds  of 
seed,  &c.  I have,  however,  never  before  come 
across  an  instance  similar  to  the  above. 

J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver. 

Belle  Vue,  Springburn,  Glasgow. 

“Voicing.” — In  the  recent  manifesto  signed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  Davitt,  the  following  phrase  occurs : — 
“We  are  but  voicing  the  wishes  of  the  High 
Sheriff  when,”  &c. — that  is,  “ giving  expression 
to.”  This  seems  a new,  but  natural,  application 
of  an  obsolete  word.  C.  S. 

Cornish  Sayings.  — Having  lived  on  the 
borders  of  North  Cornwall  for  the  last  few  years, 
I amused  myself  by  picking  up  a few  of  the  old 
sayings  and  words,  which,  as  education  advances, 
are  so  quickly  dying  out.  I found  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  round  about  were  known 
by  peculiar  names,  such  as  the  following  : — Kilk- 
hampton  rooks ; Poughill  cuckoos ; Stratton 
mice  ; Bude  mules  ; Launcells  geese  ; Pound- 
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stock  gentlemen  ; Whitstone  owls  ; Week  St. 
Mary  beggars ; Jacobstowe  horniwinks  (pea- 
wit);  Py worthy  men.  The  last  place  is  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  origin  of  that  name  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Pyworthy  men  being  famed 
for  wrestling  at  the  annual  revels  which  used  to  be 
held  in  the  parishes  about.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  give  the  origin  of  the 
other  names,  and  say  if  they  extend  further  south. 

E.  B. 

Bournemouth. 

Gloucestershire  Words. — 1.  A boy  belong- 
ing to  a village  near  Tewkesbury  lately  spoke  to 
me  about  a brees,  spelling  the  word  as  I have 
written  it,  as  a kind  of  gad-fly  or  dragon-fly. 
This  is  the  brize  of  Shakspeare  (T.  and  C.,  I.  iii. 
48)  and  Spenser  (Vis.  of  World's  Vanitie,  ii.). 

2.  I notice  in  a sale  catalogue  before  me  (1) 
“ A cart,  with  thripples."  Halliwell  quotes  this 
as  a Cheshire  word.  (2)  Set  of  thillers  gears. 
(3)  Two  foddering  cords.  (4)  Three  night  and 
day  side  singles.  (5)  A kipe.  (6)  A slceel. 

I also  lately  saw  on  another  auctioneer’s  notice 
the  word  vesture , as  describing  a portion  of  a grass 
or  hay  crop.  None  of  these  words  are  given  in 
Halliwell  as  Gloucestershire  words.  The  last- 
named  he  does  not  give. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Cheltenham. 

P.S.  1.  Since  writing  the  above,  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Cheltenham  Looker  On,  of  all  papers, 
gives  notice  that  horses  and  other  stock  are 
“ taken  to  tack,'7  &c.  Halliwell  gives  this  as  a 
Herefordshire  word.  2.  A small  contribution  to 
the  E.D.S.  has  lately  come  under  my  notice,  in 
the  shape  of  Notes  on  Quaint  Words  and  Sayings 
in  the  Dialect  of  South  Worcestershire , by  a writer 
who  calls  himself  A.  Porson,  M.A.  The  little 
pamphlet  was  published  by  James  Parker  & Son, 
Oxford  and  London,  1875. 

Folk-lore. — The  following  bits  of  folk-lore 
may  be  added  to  what  have  already  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”:— 

Not  to  Pay  Money  on  New  Year's  Day. — It  is 
considered  bad  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire to  pay  away  money  upon  New  Year’s  Day, 
as  thus  expressed 

“ Pay  away  money  on  New  Year’s  Day, 

And  all  the  year  through  you  ’ll  have  money  to  pay.” 

News  indicated  by  Moths. — If  in  the  evening 
any  moth,  suddenly  roused,  comes  fluttering  round 
a person,  it  is  commonly  said  that  some  unex- 
pected news  will  be  communicated. 

Hoar  Frosts  preceding  Rain. — It  is  commonly 
said, — 

“ If  hoar  frosts  come  on  mornings  twain, 

The  third  day  surely  will  have  rain.” 

What  Country  Bodies  say  about  Nettles. — An 


intelligent  farmer’s  wife,  living  in  Herefordshire, 
lately  told  me  that,  having  often  heard  that  if  a 
bunch  of  the  common  stinging  nettles  was  hung 
over  fresh  meat  such  joints  would  be  effectually 
secured  from  the  attack  of  blue-bottle  flies,  she 
last  summer  tried  the  experiment,  and  observed 
that  though,  as  usual,  the  flies  were  attracted  to- 
wards the  meat,  they  seemed  scared  by  the  nettles, 
and  never  touched  it,  for  it  remained  quite  un- 
tainted. Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 


©tterte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (4). — The 
admission  books  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
are  in  course  of  publication.  Any  one  who  can 
identify  the  following  places  named  in  them,  and 
will  communicate  his  discovery  to  Prof.  Mayor, 
Cambridge,  will  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work  : — 

Crofeild,  Cumb. 

Blacklood  (1  Blackrod),  Lane. 

Uppingham,  Essex,  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Poyntz  (Poynts), 
Kt.  ' I 

Kinnar,  Carnarv.  (1  Kenarth,  Carmarth.). 

Hamlette  Booth  in  Hawkshead,  Lane.  (1  Bouth,  near  f 
Colton). 

Bilsdale  (?  Billesdon),  Leic. 

Wiersden  (1  Wyersdale),  Lane. 

St.  Hillary’s,  Angl. 

Connon,  Carnarv.,  residence  of  Sir  Griffith  Williams, 
Bart. 

Gwilyseg.  Denb. 

Porthamell-issa,  Angl.  (Porthamel  is  5 m.  S.W.  of 
Bangor,  on  the  Menai  Straits). 

Kingshead.  Northants. 

Bensbank,  Westm. 

Pulehill,  Yk. 

Camrud,  Kent. 

Wisbilly,  Suff. 

N.B. — By  the  aid  of  many  correspondents  I have 
solved  the  problems  relating  to  Bombery,  Burgh, 
Benton,  Hailkelck,  Northwood,  Cliviog,  Sparow- 
grieve,  Summerton  Castle,  Becfoot  (not  Berfoot), 
Gillingwood,  Alderbone,  Northcoaue. 

J.  E.  B.  M. 

‘‘Spiritual  Philosophy,  by  the  late  Joseph 
Henry  Green,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  edited  by  John 
Simon,  F.R.S.” — This  work,  published  by  Mac- 
millan in  1865,  professes  to  be  “ founded  on  the 
teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.” 
What  guarantee  have  we  of  this  ? Our  great 
philosophical  bard  was,  no  doubt,  fond  of  express- 
ing himself  in  logical  formulae  even  in  reference 
to  the  highest  theological  mysteries.  Thus,  in 
his  Table-Talk , he  says:  “In  the  Trinity  there 
is  (1)  Ipseity,  (2)  Alterity,  (3)  Community.  You 
may  express  the  formula  thus : God,  the  absolute 
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Will,  or  Identity  = Prothesis,  the  Father= 
Thesis,  the  Son=Antithesis,  the  Spirit=Syn- 
thesis.”  Still  he  maintains  the  objective  reality 
of  a triune  God,  as  enforced  by  Bull  and  Water- 
land.  But  in  Spiritual  Philosophy  this  is  re- 
solved into  a threefold  relation  of  the  Deity.. 
At  least  such  is  the  only  meaning  I am  able  to 
attach  to  the  words  in  pt.  iii.  ch.  iii.,  pt.  iv.  ch.  i. 
I have  no  design  to  provoke  a controversy.  I only 
want  to  know  what  assurance  we  have  that  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge’s  final  conclusions  are  fairly  re- 
presented in  this  book.  G.  L.  Fenton. 

San  Remo. 

Centenarians  : Jean  Claude  Jacob.  — 
Carlyle,  who  was  wont  to  sift  every  strange  story, 
introduces  in  his  French  Revolution  (vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
ed.  1873)  the  anecdote  of  Jean  Claude  Jacob,  in- 
troduced into  the  National  Assembly  at  the  (pre- 
sumed) age  of  120,  and  the  author  hints  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  man’s  actual  right  to  the  six 
score  years  thus  attributed  to  him.  Neither  does 
Carlyle  adduce  any  evidence  of  this  great  marvel. 
With  a less  scrupulous  historian  I should  not  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  ask,  as  I now  ask, 
whether  J.  C.  Jacob’s  age  ever  has  been  subjected 
to  any  critical  inquiry.  It  is  just  possible  that 
he  was  seen  by  one  or  more  Frenchmen  yet  living; 
as  (at  the  other  extremity  of  his  life)  he  might 
have  been  seen  by  some  Frenchman  who  saw  Henri 
Quatre  at  Ivry. 

Dr.  Routh  (who  lived  to  the  Crimean  War)  was 
said  to  recollect  an  aunt  who  had  seen  Charles  II. 
Charles  died  in  1685,  only  seventy  years  before  the 
aged  President  of  Magdalen  was  born — 1755. 

Q.  M.  R. 

TheBonaparte-Patterson  Family. — I should 
feel  indebted  to  any  genealogist  who  would  give 
me  some  particulars  of  the  Bonaparte  family — I 
mean  that  portion  of  it  springing  from  Mrs. 
Patterson,  whose  father  was  John  Witherston  of 
the  Herefordshire  family.  This  John  Witherston 
went  to  America,  but  my  pedigree  does  not  say 
whom  he  married  or  give  any  dates ; and  he  appears 
to  have  had  only  two  daughters.  The  eldest 
married  a Mr.  Scott  and  had  two  daughters  ; one 
married  a Mr.  Shanks  and  the  second  a Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Witherston’s  second  daughter  (query 
name  ?)  married  Mr.  Patterson,  a rich  planter  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, who  married,  in  1803,  Jerome  Napoleon,  and 
her  son  Robert  Patterson  married  the  Marchioness 
Wellesley.  Any  particulars  of  the  family  will  be 
acceptable.  M.  M.  B. 

“The  Art  of  Speaking  in  Publick.”— Who 
is  the  author  of  this  anonymous  work,  the  second 
title  of  which  is  “ An  Essay  on  the  Action  of  an 
Orator ; as  to  his  Pronunciation  and  Gesture. 
Useful  in  the  Senate  or  Theatre,  the  Court,  the 


Camp,  as  well  as  the  Bar  and  Pulpit.  The  Second 
Edition  Corrected.  With  an  Introduction  relating 
to  the  famous  Mr.  Henly’s  present  Oratory. 
London,  printed  for  N.  Cox,  in  Story’s  Passage, 
Westminster,  and  sold  by  him  and  the  Booksellers 
in  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1727.”  My 
copy  has  the  beautiful  book-plate  of  Bp.  White 
Kennett,  and  there  is  written  the  name  of  “ Sarah 
Kennett,  1755.”  It  contains  many  useful  hints 
and  much  curious  matter,  such  as  the  instructions 
to  a preacher  against  the  vice  of  spitting  in  the 
pulpit ; also  that  he  must  “ avoid  Hawking  and 
Spawling.”  The  latter  word  (according  to  Bailey) 
means  spitting.  “ The  Reverend  Mr.  Henley,  and 
his  under  Strapers,”  with  the  “ Newport  Market 
Oratory,”  are  smartly  dealt  with  in  the  author’s 
introduction.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

“ Dui  Class  Numbers.” — A book  advertise- 
ment frequently  appearing  in  an  American  paper 
runs  : “ Its  subject  index  is  the  fullest  yet  printed, 
and,  besides  its  own,  has  also  the  Dui  Class  Num- 
bers, making  it  invaluable  to  the  many  users  of 
the  Dui  or  Amherst  system.”  What  is  “ the  Dui 
or  Amherst  system  ” ? Ignoramus. 

Ilkley-in-Wharfedale. 

Milton’s  Brother.  — Is  it  among  “ things 
generally  known  ” that  Milton  had  a brother  who 
was  brought  up  and  continued  a Roman  Catholic? 
I ask  because  I find  in  Evelyn’s  Diary , under 
date  June  2,  1686,  the  following  entry: — 

“ New  Judges  also  here,  amongst  which  was  Milton, 
a Papist  (brother  to  that  Milton  who  wrote  for  the 
Regicides),  who  presumed  to  take  his  place  (on  the  Judi- 
cial Bench)  without  passing  the  Test.” 

What  was  this  brother’s  name,  and  what  is  known 
about  him  ? E.  Walford,  M. A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

[The  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  in  the  “Life”  prefixed  to  the 
Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton  (Bell  & Daldy,  n.d., 
3 vols.),  says  that  “ he  informed  his  brother  Christopher 
that  he  wished  to  dictate  to  him  the  distribution  of  his 
property  ” (p.  lxxxix) ; and  on  p.  xcviii  there  is  the 
following  more  detailed  account The  biographers  of 
Milton,  when  speaking  of  his  family,  have  mentioned 
his  brother  Christopher,  and  his  sister  Anne.  It 
appears  by  a more  diligent  inquiry,  that  the  names  of 
two  other  sisters,  Tabitha  and  Sarah,  are  mentioned  in 
the  baptismal  register,  and  the  death  of  Sarah  only  is 
recorded.  Christopher  was  a royalist,  and  after  his 
brother’s  death  became  a judge.  In  the  rebellion  lie 
compounded  for  his  estate,  the  fine  levied  upon  him 
being  two  hundred  pounds.  He  long  resided  at  Ipswich, 
and  in  a neighbouring  village,  and  was  buried  in  the 
porch  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  March,  1692.  He  was  knighted 
by  James  the  Second.  Philips  says  of  him  that  he  was 
a person  of  a modest  and  quiet  temper,  preferring  jus- 
tice and  virtue  before  all  worldly  pleasure  and  grandeur, 
but  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  for  his  known  integrity  and  ability  in  law,  he 
was  by  some  persons  of  quality  recommended  to  the 
king,  and  at  a call  of  serjeants  received  the  coif,  and 
the  same  day  was  sworn  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer : and  soon  after  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
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Common  Pleas  : but  his  years  and  indisposition  not  well 
brooking  the  fatigue  of  public  employment,  he  con- 
tinued not  long  in  either  of  these  stations,  but  having 
bis  * Quietus  est  ’ retired  to  a country  life,  his  study  and 
devotion.  This  is  the  person  whom  Dr.  Symmons  calls 
an  ‘old  dotard.’  Toland’s  account  of  him  certainly  is 
less  favourable  ; he  says,  ‘ that  he  was  of  a very  super- 
stitious nature,  and  a man  of  no  parts  or  ability,  and 
that  James,  wanting  a set  of  judges  that  could  declare 
bis  will  to  be  superior  to  our  legal  constitution,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Barons  of  exchequer.’  ”] 

Farrell  Family. — Can  any  one  help  me  to 
the  register  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Farwell,  of 
Totness,  who  married  there,  in  1605,  Mary,  relict 

of Barber,  and  died  there  in  1639  ? Was  he 

son  of  John  Farwell,  who  settled  at  Totness  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  George  Farwell,  who  married  Mary  Seymour, 
of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  near  Totness),  or  was  he 
a son  of  Christopher  Farwell,  great-uncle  of  Sir 
George,  who  married  Ellinor  Havyland,  of  Poole, 
in  Dorset,  and  settled  there  ? Against  this  latter 
theory  is  the  pedigree  published  by  the  Harleian 
Society  in  the  London  Visitation,  which  only  gives 
Symon  as  son  of  Christopher,  of  Poole,  up  to  1633. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Christopher  may  have 
moved  from  Poole  to  Totness  in  1605;  and  as 
Symon,  his  son,  set  up  in  business  in  London  in 
1633,  Symon  may  have  been  satisfied  with  only 
giving  his  own  birth,  the  same  as  he  was  satisfied 
with  starting  his  pedigree  with  his  father  instead 
of  going  back  many  generations.  Who  was  this 
Christopher,  of  Totness,  who  married  in  1605  and 
bore  the  arms  of  the  Farwells  ? 

C.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

The  Cornish  Language. — Can  any  one  give  a 
list  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Cornish  language  still  un- 
published ? I am  aware  of  a journey  of  a Duchess 
of  Cornwall  in  Cornish,  and  of  a portion  of  a play 
in  the  British  Museum.  Are  there  any  other 
unprinted  Cornish  MSS.?  We  find  notice  of  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  classics  into  Cornish. 
Has  the  MS.  of  it  ever  been  found  ? 

W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

McLeroth  of  the  co.  Down.— I shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  respecting  the  undermen- 
tioned persons,  and  also  the  family  generally. 
1.  Thomas  McLeroth,  of  Ballyrainey,  parish  of 
Dundonald,  co.  Down,  whose  daughter  Florence 
married— about  1750— John  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
linchy,  co.  Down.  2.  Col.  Hubert  McLeroth,  of 
Dunlady,  parish  of  Dundonald,  High  Sheriff  for 
co.  Down  in  1790  ; described  in  the  will  of  John 
Potter, dated  1767,  as  “Captain  Bobert McLeroth, 
of  Kirkdonnald”  (i.  e.,  Dundonald).  What  relation 
was  he  to  the  above  Thomas  ? Dunlady  now 
belongs  to  the  Annesley  family,  through  the  mar- 
riage, in  1771,  of  Richard,  second  Earl  Annesley, 
with  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  j 


Lambert,  of  Dunlady.  Col.  McLeroth  is  said  to 
have  married  the  widow  of  one  of  the  Lamberts. 

3.  Capt.  McLeroth,  of  Killynether  Castle,  co. 
Down,  who  died  about  1867. 

Walton  Graham  Berry. 
Fixby,  near  Huddersfield,  Yorks. 

“ Aber-  ” : “ Inver-.” — These  well-known  pre- 
fixes in  Welsh  and  Scotch  proper  names,  as  Aber- 
gavenny and  Inverness,  and  which  correspond  in 
meaning  to  the  English  affix  “ mouth,”  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  original  Celtic  words.  But  is  there 
good  reason  for  not  regarding  them  as  derived  from 
Low  Latin  habulum,  either  directly  or  through  the 
French  havre  ? That  they  are  so  derived  is  not 
improbable,  primd  facie,  inasmuch  as  the  indigenous 
words  in  Welsh  are  very  few,  as  is  the  case  with 
French,  in  which,  according  to  Brachet,  the  number 
is  about  twenty  ; and,  secondly,  a great  many 
Welsh  words  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  derived 
from  French.  J.  Parry. 

Cambridge. 

“ Scour,”  “ Scourge,”  “ Scowl.” — May  I ask 
Prof.  Skeat  whether  the  account  of  these  words, 
all  on  p.  533  of  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  might 
not  be  amended  ? Is  not  scour,  to  pass  quickly 
over  or  traverse  hastily,  old  Eng.  scur , a distinct 
word  from  scour,  to  scrub,  and  derived  from  old 
Fr.  *escourir,  It.  scorrere,  “ to  runne  over  ” (Florio), 
Lat.  ex-currere  (or  dis-currere ) ? Is  not  scourge, 
Fr.  escourgee,  “ a thong,  latchet,  scourge  ” (Cot- 
grave),  old  Fr.  escorgie,  the  same  word  as  It. 
scoreggia  ( scorreggia ),  a scourge,  a whip  (Florio), 
which  is  only  an  intensified  form  of  correggia,  a 
strap,  a scourge,  the  latchet  of  a shoe  (id.),  from  Lat. 
corrigia,  a shoe-latchet,  a thong  ? Is  not  scowl, 
A.-S.  sceol-,  Icel.  shjol-,  looking  askew  or  squinting, 
akin  to  Greek  o-koXios,  &c.,  and  other  words  given 
under  shoal  (2),  shallow , scalene,  also  to  Prov.  Eng. 
shelly,  to  look  crooked,  shelled,  awry,  shawl,  to  walk 
crookedly  ? If  so  the  affiliation  to  the  root  shu,  to 
cover,  as  if  a covert  glance,  and  the  connexion 
with  shulh  cannot  be  sustained.  By  the  way,  is 
not  rinh,  from  a Gaelic  word  meaning  a dance,  akin 
to  Irish  rince,  a dance,  rincim,  I dance  (compare 
Scottish  rinh,  to  scamper  or  run  about),  and  so 
distinct  from  Eng.  ring  ? Benh,  a course  or  race, 
occurs  frequently  in  Gawain  Douglas’s  Buhes  of 
Eneados.  A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroft,  Staines. 

A Sanctus  Bell  at  Barnstaple. — In  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a small  hand-bell, 
which  was  evidently  a sanctus  bell,  at  Barnstaple. 
Is  this  bell  still  in  existence ; and  if  it  be,  where 
can  it  be  seen  ? Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“ Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary  Mis- 
cellany.”— In  1804  this  publication  merged  into, 
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and  formed  part  of  the  title  of,  the  Scots  Magazine 
(founded  1739).  Can  any  one  inform  me  when 
the  magazine  so  merging  into  its  older  rival  was 
founded,  and  by  whom  ? 

Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

“Gilded  pills.” — In  the  Scintilla  Altaris  of 
E.  Sparke,  poem  xi.  p.  206,  Lond.,  1673,  there  is  : 

“ Then  ’ware  the  gilded  pills.” 

What  earlier  use  is  there  of  this  common  expres- 
sion “ the  gilded  pill  ” ? Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Key  to  a Cipher  Wanted.— On  p.  vii 
of  Cocker’s  Decimal  Logarithmical  and  Algebraical 
Arithmetick  (a.d.  1684),  following  the  preface  by 
John  Hawkins,  I find  a letter  in  cipher.  Can  any 
one  give  the  key?  Samuel  Bruce. 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop 
of  Osnabrugh.” — There  is  a small  oblong  en- 
graving, size  about  three  inches  by  an  inch  and 
three-quarters,  with  the  crests  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  (Bishop  of  Osna- 
brugh), and  a ribbon,  which  encircles  each  crest 
and  is  tied  in  the  space  between  them.  The 
ribbon  is  inscribed  as  above,  with  the  date  May  3, 
1771.  The  engraver’s  name  is  J.  Kirk,  Bedford 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
print?  C.  W.  Sutton. 

Washing  Machines. — Haydn’s  Dictionary  of 
Dates  gives  1862  as  the  date  of  the  first  appearance 
of  these  machines  in  England.  Southey,  in  de- 
scribing the  Yorkshire  schools,  says  : — 

“Sheets  are  considered  as  superfluous,  and  clean 
linen  as  a luxury  reserved  only  for  Sundays.  They  wash 
their  own  clothes  by  means  of  a machine.” — Espriella's 
Letters,  ii.  204,  third  edition. 

What  kind  of  a washing  machine  was  this  ? 

G.  L.  Apperson. 

The  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
— What  is  the  origin  of  the  following  lines,  which 
are  said  to  be  set  to  the  Cambridge  quarters 
struck  by  the  clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  ? I can  find  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  have  been  quite  unable  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  lines : — 

<e  Lord,  through  this  hour 
Be  Thou  my  guide. 

So  through  Thy  power 
No  foot  shall  slide.” 

H.  W.  H. 

“ Ad  pontem.”— Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire 
Is  commonly  so  called,  but  in  the  Index  to  Decords , 
published  London,  1739,  p.  99,  Ad  pontem  is  given 
as  the  Latin  “ sir-name  ” of  Pawnton  ( i . e.,  Panton), 
in  Lincolnshire.  This  is  Pont  town.  Pont  is  bridge 
in  Welsh,  so  the  Latin  name  is  appropriate  enough, 
but  it  is  confusing  to  find  the  same  name  applied  to 
Southwell,  as  Avonia  is  applied  to  both  Bungay  in 


Suffolk  and  to  Hampton  Court.  John  of  North- 
ampton is  Johannes  Avonius,  no  doubt  from  the 
Avonse  Yallis,  i.  e.,  Avondale.  Is  there  any  good  list 
of  English  place-names  Latinized  ? 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Oakum  Boys. — I find  in  C.  Vancouver’s  Agri~ 

culture  of  Devon,  p.  388  (1813),  “ Oakum  boys 

32 692  0 2.”  What  were  they  ? M.  H. 

The  Dean  of  Arches.— Where  can  I find  a 
list  of  those  who  held  the  above  office  from  the 
earliest  time  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  ? M.A.  Oxon. 

MS.  Sermons. — A small  MS.  volume  of  ser- 
mons, neatly  written  in  English,  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession.  On  one  of  the  blank  leaves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  book  is  an  entry  as 
follows  : “ These  sermons  are  Mr.  Gumbledon’s, 
rector  of  Coity  about  ye  year  1630  and  1640.”  Is 
anything  known  to  your  readers  about  the  rector 
referred  to  ? J ohn  G.  E.  Astle. 

Orchard  Villa,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff. 

The  Visitation  of  Wilts,  1623. — In  this  Visi- 
tation, recently  published,  p.  17,  under  “Vaulx” 
occurs  “ Will’mi  Jenner  de  Cainsford  in  com. 
Glouc.”  I wish  to  identify  the  name  Cainsford. 
Is  it  the  same  as  Hernford  or  Kempsford  ? 

R.  J.  Fynmore. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

Brook  Green  Fair,  near  Hammersmith. — 
A large  coloured  engraving  of  this  fair,  by  J. 
Gearing,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Co.  on 
August  17,  and  described  in  catalogue  “ very 
rare.”  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me 
when  and  by  whom  it  was  published  ? 

J.  R.  D. 

The  Comtesse  Dash. — Who  is  the  Comtesse 
Dash,  authoress  of  Les  Galanteries  de  la  Cour  de 
Louis  XV.  and  of  more  than  fifty  other  works? 
Are  any  of  her  books  translated  into  English  ? 

W.  Y. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ 0,  wretched  race,  that  must  the  burden  bear, 

Too  sad  for  mirth,  too  sceptical  for  prayer.” 

F.  K. 

“ Love  doth  know  no  fulness,  nor  no  bounds.” 

H.  B.  F. 

SrpUesf. 

THE  CARIJCATE. 

(6th  S.  vi.  41.) 

As  Mr.  Ellis  wishes  to  submit  his  theory  on 
this  obscure  but  most  important  subject  to  the 
“ criticism  of  readers  of  ‘ N.  & Q.,’  ” I venture  to 
offer  a few  comments  on  it  without  professing  to 
be  able  to  solve  the  question. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  Mr.  Eyton’s  theory,  with 
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which  Mr.  Ellis  declares  himself  dissatisfied. 
This  most  learned  and  most  original  of  Domesday 
students  claimed,  if  I understand  him  aright,  to 
have  established  two  points: — 1.  That  all  previous 
commentators  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to 
discover  the  true  acreage  of  the  hide,*  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  no  such  acreage  to 
discover,  the  hide  representing  in  his  opinion  the 
area,  large  or  small,  from  which  a given  amount 
of  taxation  was  due.  2.  That  the  Domesday 
carucata  was  not,  as  had  been  believed,  the 
equivalent  of  the  plough-gang  (“terra  ad  unam 
carucam  ”),  but  was,  like  the  hide,  an  undefined 
area,  not  dependent  on  acreage.  The  “ plough- 
gang”  per  contra  he  regarded  as  a strictly  defined 
area  “implying  120  Domesday,  and  the  same 
number  of  modern  statute,  acres  ” {Key  to  Domes- 
day : Dorset , pp.  24,  67).  Moreover  he  held  that 
there  were  “ eight  bovates  in  each  ‘ terra  ad  unam 
carucam  ’ ” {Tb.  p.  24). 

Of  these  two  cardinal  assumptions  I believe  that 
all  students  (at  least  of  the  younger  generation) 
must  eventually  recognize  the  truth.  Mr.  Eyton, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  have  erred  in  more  than 
one  matter  of  detail. 

1 . As  a strong  proof  that  the  carucata  could 

comprise  more  than  one  ploughland,  he  quotes  an 
instance  in  which  “the  sixteen  carucates in- 

volved eighteen  ploughlands.”  But  Domesday 
does  not  say  so.  What  it  does  say  is  that  they 
involved  eighteen  'ploughs  {carucce),  and  Mr. 
Eyton  himself  (p.  53)  admits  that  the  number  of 
ploughs  might  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
ploughlands. 

2.  He  argued  that  because,  taking  one  hide 
with  another,  their  average  extent  in  Dorset  was 
some  240  statute  acres,  the  gheld-acre  (at  forty- 
eight  to  a hide)  must  therefore  have  averaged  five 
statute  acres,  and  he  proceeded  in  sundry  instances 
to  apply  this  calculation.”!*  The  great  danger  of 
such  misleading  calculations  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  gheld-acre,  though  it  might  average  five 
acres,  yet  varied,  in  practice,  from  If  acres  to 
125! 

3.  He  assumed  that  the  “ bovate  ” would  in 
Dorset  represent  one-eighth  of  the  (defined)  plough- 
land— viz.  fifteen  statute  acres— but  would  in  Lin- 
colnshire represent  one-eighth  of  the  undefined 
gheld-carucate,  and  would  thus  average  thirty  acres. 
But  it  can  be  shown  from  Mr.  Eyton’s  own  calcu- 
lations that  though  it  might  “ average  ” thirty 
acres  in  one  province  of  that  shire,  it  would  “aver- 
age ” respectively  twice  and  four  times  as  much  in 
the  other  two. 

4.  But  Mr.  Eyton’s  chief  error,  as  I venture  to 
think,  was  his  assumption  that  the  bovata  was  the 

* Prof.  Stubbs  sums  up  with  the  conclusion,  “The 
later  hide  was  no  doubt  120  or  100  acres”  {Const.  Hut.  i. 
74),  The  original  hide  he  declines  to  define. 

f “ It  represented  about  five  modern  acres.”— P.  15. 


equivalent  of  the  “ terra  ad  unum  bovem.”* *  When 
we  remember  how  strenuously  he  contended  for 
his  axiom  that  the  carucata  was  radically  distinct 
from  the  “ terra  ad  unam  carucam,”  we  must 
wonder  how  it  can  have  failed  to  strike  him  that 
the  relation  of  the  bovata  to  the  “ terra  ad  unum 
bovem  ” would  obviously  be  that  of  the  carucata  to 
the  “ terra  ad  unam  carucam.”  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  own  explanation,  and  one  which  I think  may 
open  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  main  problem. 

For  what  was  this  relation  ? To  answer  this 
question  we  must  keep  steadily  before  us  that 
great  principle  of  amalgamation  which  made  our 
whole  administrative  system  the  resultant  of  two 
forces,  the  outcome  of  Norman  and  of  English. 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Eyton  in  his  view  of 
the  hide  and  in  his  important  distinction  between 
the  carucate  and  the  ploughland,  I would  venture 
to  go  further  still.  The  Normans,  I would  sug- 
gest, on  coming  into  England,  found  the  country 
divided  into  “ hides,”  areas  relative  to  taxation 
and  to  nothing  else.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
brought  with  them,  not  the  carucata , not  the 
bovata,  but  the  “terra  unius  carucse ” (or  “ad 
unam  carucam  ”)  of  one  hundred  acres,  divided 
into  eight  “ terrse  ad  unum  bovem.”  The  English 
measurement  was  relative  to  the  gheld,  the- 
Norman  was  relative  to  the  plough  or  team. 
The  English  hide  was  divided  into  quarters  and 
quarter-quarters,  the  Norman  teamland  was 
divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  were  oxen 
in  the  team.  To  adapt  the  English  system  to  the 
Norman  terminology— the  gheld.  idea  to  the  team 
idea— this  was  the  difficulty  that  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

The  first  step  was  to  substitute  the  English  (oi 
“long”)  hundred  for  the  Norman,  a step  so  inevit- 
able that  it  may  be  described  as  the  translation  of 
100  into  120.  The  next  step,  if  my  suggestion  be 
admissible,  was  to  coin  a new  word — carucata— 
and  apply  it  bodily  to  the  existing  hide.  The  team 
idea  was  conventionally  preserved  by  dividing  the- 
carucata  into  eight  bovatce , that  word  also  being 
coined  for  the  occasion.  These  new  measures  would 
thus  be  quite  distinct  from  the  •“ploughlands,” 
which  would  continue  to  exist  by  their  side.  Mr. 
Eyton,  indeed,  tells  us  that  in  “northern  districts 
the  carucate  was  strictly  analogous  to  the  hide  of 
the  south  ; nay,  in  the  Lincolnshire  Domesday  the 
carucate  is  used  as  the  principal  gheld  measure 
and  the  hide  is  never  even  mentioned”  (p.  22). 
But  I believe  the  change  to  have  been  actually 
in  progress  when  Domesday  was  taken,  and  to  have 
been  adopted  on  some  circuits  but  not  on  the 
others.  It  is  a singular  confirmation  of  my  theory 

* (l  The  term  bovate  is  never  used  in  the  Dorset  Domes- 
day, and  two  bovates  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  arable 
land  adumbrated  in  that  record.  The  expression  is  not 

* duae  bovatae  terrae/  but  ‘ terra  ad  duos  boves.’  ” — DwssV 
Domesday. 
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that  in  Dorset,  where  not  a single  hide  is  trans- 
formed into  a carucate,  “ the  term  bovate  is  never 
used.”  The  change,  however,  was  even  there  fore- 
shadowed, the  carucate  being  introduced  in  those 
cases  where  the  land  had  never  been  hidated. 

I do  not  claim  that  this  explanation  will  solve 
every  difficulty ; but  the  broad  fact  that  the 
carucate  was  the  name  coined  to  express  the 
hide,  and  that  the  carucate  would  consequently 
present  the  same  features  as  the  hide,  is,  I think, 
beyond  a doubt,  and  will  greatly  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  administrative  system  of  the  day. 
For  thus  the  Danegeld  glided  insensibly  from  a 
“ hidage  ” of  two  shillings  on  the  hide  to  a “ caru- 
cage  ” of  two  shillings  on  the  carucate.  It  is  true 
that  Prof.  Stubbs  speaks  of  “ the  normal  tax  being 
laid  on  the  carucate  instead  of  the  hide,  and  each 
carucate  containing  a fixed  extent  of  one  hundred 
acres  ” {Const.  Hist.  i.  582),*  but  I think  we  may 
safely  assert  that,  whatever  the  carucate  contained, 
it  was  never  “ a fixed  extent  of  one  hundred  acres.” 
Indeed,  so  synonymous  do  the  terms  “ hide  ” and 
I “ carucate  ” appear  to  have  been  considered,  that 
they  were  loDg  used  alternatively.  Prof.  Stubbs 
speaks  of  the  “ hidage  or  carucage  ” (i.  582),  and 
there  is  a striking  instance  in  the  Liber  Niger 
(i.  210),  where  Geoffrey  Bidel’s  father  is  said  to 
have  held  180  caru cates  and  “ one  virgate,”  the 
carucate  thus  appearing  in  conjunction  with  a 
subdivision  of  the  hide. 

But  Mr.  Ellis’s  solution  must  not  be  forgotten. 
He  suggests  that  the  “carucate, originally  a measure 
of  land  [viz.  the  teamland  of  120  acres,  with  a 
little  pasture  and  meadow  for  the  team],  had  be- 
come  instead  a standard  measure  of  an  equally 

productive  area,”  and  that  “as  the  ploughland  of 
120  acres  was  found  to  produce  more  or  less  than 
the  requisite  amount  of  corn,  so  the  sympathetic 
carucate  and  bovate  shrank  or  expanded  in  due 
ratio.”  Surely  the  labours  of  the  Irish  sub-com- 
missioners would  be  trifling  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Norman  fegadri , if  they  had  to  re- 
assess each  estate  on  each  occasion,  and  conse- 
quently change  the  number  of  carucates  in  every 
hundred  throughout  the  country  ! Mr.  Ellis 
objects  to  Mr.  Ey ton’s  theory  of  the  “ elasticity 
of  the  carucate,”  but  his  own  “ sympathetic  caru- 
cate  ” would  be  as  quicksilver  when  compared 
with  Mr.  Ey  ton's.  But  Mr.  Ellis  attempts  to 
define  his  Proteus  despite  its  sympathetic  shrink- 
age. Finding  in  one  instance  a mention  of  “ six 
acres,  the  third  part  of  one  bovate,”  he  thence 
reckons  the  carucate  at  144  acres,  of  which  twenty- 
four  therefore  would  represent  the  contingent  of 
meadow  and  pasture  for  the  oxen.  But  this  calcu- 
lation is  based  on  the  assumptions  (1)  that  the 
bovate  was  a fixed  quantity,  which  his  own  in- 


* Cf.  i.  510,  “each  carucate  or  hundred  acres  of 
land.” 


stances  disprove;  (2)  that  the  ploughland  was  just 
120  acres,  and  not  liable  to  shrink  or  expand.  This 
again  contradicts  his  theory.  The  fatal  objection, 
however,  is  that  the  bovata,  if,  as  he  assumes,  the 
equivalent  of  the  “ terra  ad  unum  bovem,”  would 
obviously  be  an  eighth  part  of  the  actual  teamland 
— viz.,  the  120  acres — whereas  it  is  here  assumed  to 
be  the  eighth  part  of  the  teamland  plus  twenty-four 
acres. 

The  first  three  instances  of  the  bovate  which  he 
gives  (and  which  are  all,  unluckily,  taken  from  a 
comparatively  late  period)  would  involve,  from  my 
point  of  view,  carucates  (formerly  gheld-hides)  of 
some  144,  152,  and  160  acres.  He  quotes,  it  is 
true,  an  eight-acre  bovate  “ in  the  fields  of  Don- 
caster ” (21  Ed.  I.) ; but  this,  I think,  can  be  ex- 
plained, not  as  Mr.  Ellis  does,  but  as  evidencing 
the  superhidation  of  town-fields.  It  may  be  in- 
structively compared  with  the  cases  of  Notting- 
ham and  Derby  in  Domesday,  of  which  the  former 
had  six  “ carucatse  terrse  ad  geldum  regis  ” in  its 
town-fields,  and  the  latter  had  twelve — “quas  viii 
carucse  possunt  arare,”  proving  how  high  was  the 
assessment  of  these  lands  in  proportion  to  their 
area. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ellis’s  hypothesis  that 
the  conventional  ploughland  was  in  truth  a double 
one  seems  an  ingenious  and  valuable  suggestion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  of  your  readers  may 
contribute  towards  the  solution  of  this  intricate 
question,  so  that  it  may  at  last  be  cleared  from 
obscurity  and  doubt.  J.  H.  Bound. 

Brighton. 

As  at  one  time  I devoted  much  labour  and  re- 
search in  an  attempt  to  define  the  extent  of 
various  measures  of  land,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  why  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  terms  appear  to 
be  used  in  two  senses  ; that  is,  to  denote  the 
extent  and  also  the  rent.  A carucate  may  be 
the  land  cultivable  by  one  plough;  it  may  also 
be  the  land  for  which  the  service  of  a plough  and 
team  is  rendered  as  rent.  So  of  the  bovate  and 
oxgang.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  the  terms 
usually  express  the  service  or  rent — merk-land 
being  land  for  which  a mark  yearly  is  paid ; so  of 
farthing-land,  shilling-land,  pound-land,  and  hide- 
land — in  which  cases  the  extent  will  vary  with 
the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  populousness  of 
the  district,  with  the  proximity  of  markets  and 
the  nature  of  the  tenure.  Merk-land  in  Shetland 
varies  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres. 

I have  attempted  to  show  that  the  words  hide 
and  aid  are  synonymous,  indeed,  but  variants  of 
the  Keltic  ecidh,  law,  ordinance,  protection  {Trans. 
Hist.  Soc.  Lane,  and  Chesh .,  1868). 

But  another  source  of  uncertainty,  which  appears 
to  me  fatal  to  definition,  is  the  indefiniteness  of 
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the  term  acre.  The  statute  acre  has,  I believe, 
varied  little  for  many  centuries ; but  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  it  has  seldom  been  used,  the 
local  or  customary  acre  being  preferred.  Those 
customary  measures  are  very  numerous.  I have 
collected  nearly  forty  variants  ( Proc . Liverpool 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society , 1871, 
pp.  23-5),  ranging  from  2,308f  yards  to  15  square 
miles,  which  is  the  extent  of  an  acre  in  Cavan, 
where  the  pole  contains  sixty  acres  statute. 
According  to  Carew  a Cornish  acre  was  equal  to 
270  acres  statute  measure.  The  Sherwood  acre  of 
11,111.11  yards  contains  the  same  number  of  Eng- 
lish feet  which  the  versus  has  of  Roman  feet,  that 
is  100,000.  In  Sussex  there  were  no  fewer  than 
seven  customary  acres,  ranging  from  3,025  yards 
to  6,413  yards  ; and  in  other  counties  there  were 
various  measures.  To  this  day  in  Lancashire 
use  is  made  of  the  Cheshire  acre,  10,240  yards, 
sometimes  called  forest  measure,  and  used  also  in 
Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire  ; the  Derby  acre 
of  9,000  yards  ; the  Burleigh,  woodland  or  coppice 
of  5,760  yards,  used  also  in  Devon,  Oxon.,  Wilt- 
shire, and  parts  of  Wales  ; and  the  statute  acre. 

In  Ireland  the  tir-cumhaile,  or  land  of  holding, 
was  equal  to  2,766.22  statute  acres  ; and  the  air- 
ccann,  or  plough  limit,  that  is  ploughland,  was  of 
half  that  area.  But  if  Mr.  Ellis  will  refer  to  the 
Down  survey,  he  will  find  the  term  ploughland  as 
used  then  was  indefinite.  The  modern  Irish  acre 
is  the  churchland  of  7,840  yards,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Plantation ; it  is  also  in  use  in 
Westmoreland.  The.  Cunningham  acre  is  used 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland ; it 
contains  6,453  yards. 

Before  it  can  be  known  what  extent  of  land  is 
covered  by  any  term  in  Domesday  or  elsewhere 
it  is  essential  that  the  standard  sub-multiple  be 
defined.  Now  as  the  surveyors  of  Domesday  were 
dependent  on  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  each  dis- 
trict, it  seems  very  probable  that  local  or  cus- 
tomary measures  were  used ; and  therefore  that 
the  relative  areas  are  indeterminable.  The  re- 
ferences I have  given  may  doubtless  be  consulted 
at  the  British  Museum  Library  ; the  communica- 
tion to  the  Architectural  Society  will,  I think,  be 
found  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Conduit  Street,  W.,  and  at  the  Surveyors’  Institute, 
Great  George  Street,  S.W.  Joseph  Boult. 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  note  on  the  above 
measurement  that  he  has  not  seen  Mr.  Airy’s  Digest 
of  the  Domesday  of  Bedfordshire , in  the  introduction 
to  which,  pp.  16-2(1,  he  will  find,  I think,  as  good  a 
description  of  what  a carucate  is  as  can  well  be  given. 
It  would,  however,  take  too  much  space  to  quote 
it  at  length  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”;  but  with 
regard  to  the  county  of  Bedford  Mr.  Airy  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  carucate  measured  about 
ninety  modern  acres,  and  continues: — 


“ With  regard  to  the  acre,  tradition,  which  is  generally 
to  be  credited  for  main  facts,  though  not  for  details, 
gives  a hundred  acres  to  the  carucate,  i.  e.,  120,  the 
reckoning  being  then  made,  as  before  remarked,  of  six 
score  to  the  hundred;  therefore,  if  our  value  of  the 
carucate,  viz.  90  modern  acres,  be  correct,  120  Domesday 
acres  were  equal  to  90  modern  acres,  and  therefore  the 
acre  of  that  period  was  equal  to  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  the  present  time.  This  probably  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  although  some  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
the  calculation  is  based  are  to  a certain  degree  em- 
pirical.” 

D.  G.  Cary  Elwes. 

9,  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 


Parochial  Registers  (6th  S.  v.  141,  211,  233, 
248,  273,  291,  310,  329,  409,  435,  449,  492  ; vi. 
69,  91,  130,  172)., — Having  read  with  much 
interest  the  discussion  which  has  lately  taken  place 
with  regard  to  parish  registers,  I cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  sympathy  with  those  whose  object  it 
is  to  preserve  them  from  further  damage  and  decay, 
and  to  enable  our  descendants  to  enjoy  advantages 
which  in  many  cases  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  our 
ancestors  have  deprived  us  of.  The  characteristic 
of  the  present  age,  in  matters  involving  scientific 
or  literary  research,  is  to  take  nothing  on  trust,  but 
to  prove  to  the  bottom  the  evidence  on  which  every 
theory  or  assertion  may  rest ; and  I cannot  think 
that  the  age  will  be  true  to  its  trust  or  to  its 
avowed  principles  if  it  allows  historical  material  of 
such  importance  as  our  parochial  records  to  incur 
any  avoidable  risk  of  destruction.  In  a question 
of  this  kind  personal  or  sentimental  considerations 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail ; and  I think  it 
difficult  to  find  a single  argument  adduced  by  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Borlase’s  Bill  to  which  one  or 
the  other  of  those  adjectives  does  not  apply.  It  is 
stated  that  the  removal  of  the  registers  to  London 
will  throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  local 
historian.  I would  ask,  in  reply,  if  local  historians 
are  solely  dependent  for  their  facts  upon  the  parish 
records,  and  whether  there  is  a single  county  or 
parochial  history  which  is  not  largely  indebted  to 
the  stores  of  information  contained  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office  ? It  is  hard 
to  see  how  a work  of  this  kind  could  be  compiled 
without  one  or  two  journeys  to  London;  and  it 
would  surely  be  simpler  to  find  one’s  materials 
located  in  one  or  two  buildings  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  each  other  than  to  travel  along  country 
roads,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  from  village  to  village, 
and  then  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  caprices  or 
rapacity  of  ignorant  parish  clerks,  whose  dominant 
idea  is  that  every  searcher  is  in  quest  of  a hidden 
fortune.  One  of  your  correspondents  acknowledges 
the  courteous  help  which,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, he  has  received  from  clergymen  to  whom 
he  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  asks  whether  pro- 
vincial antiquaries  (unless  they  are  rich  ones)  will 
be  as  well  served  by  Government  officials  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  not  likely  that  the  pecuniary  position 
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of  the  inquirer  will  matter  one  way  or  the  other 
so  long  as  he  is  able  to  pay  the  regulated  fees, 
which  there  is  no  reasoq  to  think  will  be  higher 
than  at  present ; and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  officials,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  relate  a bit  of  my  own  personal  experience.  A 
few  years  ago,  being  interested  in  some  genealo- 
gical inquiries,  I requested  permission  of  Major 
Graham,  the  Registrar-General,  to  consult  the  non- 
parochial  registers  of  a certain  district,  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies  having,  as  every  one  is  aware,  acted 
with  great  good  sense  in  handing  over  their  re- 
gisters to  Government  for  safe  custody  in  1837. 
Permission  was  at  once  accorded,  and  for  several 
days,  during  which  I was  employed  in  my  re- 
searches, I was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
by  Mr.  Shoveller,  the  head  of  the  department,  who 
allowed  me  to  sit  in  his  own  room,  and  offered  me 
every  facility  in  his  power  towards  the  object  I 
had  in  view — an  object  which  could  not  have  been 
attained  had  the  registers  been  scattered  over 
various  localities.  No  one,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
has  ever  charged  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Record  Office  with  want  of  courtesy;  and  I feel 
sure  that  inquirers,  so  far  from  being  impeded  by 
the  proposed  change,  will  find  their  work  greatly 
facilitated.  I therefore  think  the  matter  may  be 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  like  Mr.  Bor- 
lase,  combines  the  qualifications  of  a local  antiquary 
with  those  of  an  homme  d’affaires;  and  I trust  that 
the  parochial  clergy  will  follow  the  example  of 
their  Nonconformist  brethren,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce in  a change  which  is  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  which,  though  local  feeling 
and  interests  may  postpone  it  for  a time,  cannot 
fail  to  be  effected  before  many  years  are  over. 

W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  Dr.  Blunt 
to  the  fact  that  as  parish  registers  are  public  docu- 
ments they  should  be  kept  in  such  custody  that 
they  may  be  accessible  at  all  reasonable  times. 
The  parish  clerk  or  the  sexton  may  not  be,  and  I 
for  one  think  he  is  not,  a fitting  custodian;  but 
while  the  registers  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  what  is  to  be  done  ? Take  an  instance 
which  occurred  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  A 
very  eminent  historical  student  had  occasion  to 
consult  the  registers  of  six  parishes  which  lie  near 
together,  at  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tance from  London,  where  the  student  lived.  He 
went  to  the  nearest  town  where  a carriage  could 
be  hired,  and  drove  one  day  to  each  of  these  six 
parishes,  and  found  that  all  the  clergy  were  from 
home  for  the  day — had  gone,  as  he  was  informed, 
and  as  I know  for  a fact,  to  a croquet  party  at  the 
residence  of  a neighbouring  country  squire.  I am 
no  Puritan,  and  see  not  the  least  objection  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  enjoying 
innocent  amusements,  but  it  would  have  been 


hard  in  this  case  if  there  had  been  no  clerk, 
sexton,  or  other  minor  official  who  could  have 
given  my  friend  a sight  of  what  he  wanted. 

I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Blunt  that  unique  and 
valuable  manuscripts  should  never  be  examined 
save  in  the  presence  of  custodians  who  appreciate 
their  importance.  I am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
very  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  set  but  little 
store  by  the  ancient  documents  in  their  custody. 
Not  a few  of  them  are  unable  to  read  old  writing, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  a register 
can  be  of  interest  to  any  person  for  other  than 
legal  purposes.  Dr.  Blunt,  I am  well  assured, 
knows  far  better  than  this,  and  is  no  doubt 
anxious  that  the  records  of  his  parish  should  be 
made  as  useful  as  possible,  but  I may  assume  that 
he  sometimes  forsakes  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  Berkeley  stronghold.  If  he  does  not  play 
croquet— which  is  now  out  of  fashion — it  may  be 
that  on  occasion  he  visits  London  and  Durham  for 
literary  and  academic  purposes.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  some  one  akin  to  the  knightly  and  peasant 
folk  whose  baptisms,  weddings,  and  burials  are  set 
down  in  the  Beverston  register  were  to  travel  from 
Kent,  Devonshire,  or  Cumberland,  and  on  his 
arrival  discover  that  the  learned  .author  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Sects  was  working  at  a new  edition 
among  the  treasures  of  heretical  lore  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  was  paying  his  devotions  at  the  grave 
of  St.  Cuthbert, 

“ Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear.” 

There  is  but  one  way  by  which  we  can  ensure  our 
parish  registers  being  used  only  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  know  and  appreciate  their  value. 
Readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  not  require  me  to 
point  out  to  them  what  that  way  is.  Anon. 

I fear  “ any  promiscuous  lawyer  or  antiquary  ” 
who  might  wish  to  consult  the  parish  registers  of 
Beverston  would,  if  Dr.  Blunt  carries  out  his 
theory,  be  often  at  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense for  nothing.  Clergymen  who  know  not 
the  British  Museum  and  never  use  the  Record 
Office  want  holidays,  and  if  they  are  “never  to 
permit  any  lawyer  or  antiquary  to  ‘ search  ’ their 
registers  except  under  their  own  eye,”  great  loss 
of  time,  temper,  and  money  would  be  the  result. 

Dr.  Blunt  must  have  been  unfortunate  in  his 
experience  of  clerks  and  sextons ; but  would  it  be 
quite  impossible  to  find  one  trusty  person  in  each 
parish?  Such  a person  could,  in  the  absence  of 
the  “ only  legal  custodian,”  stand  over  the  parish 
register  while  lawyer  or  antiquary  examined  its 
pages.  I do  not  think  any  one  would  object  to 
pay  for  such  services.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
hard  if,  on  asking  to  be  allowed  to  examine  a re- 
gister, the  answer  was,  “ The  clergyman  is  from 
home,  and  until  he  returns  no  one  can  see  it.” 

White  Elephant. 
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Motto  on  the  Arms  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  (6th  S.  vi.  147). — In  1868,  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  pp.  15  and  371, 1 printed 
a few  notes  on  the  history  of  this  motto.  Since 
then  I have  gathered  materials  for  considerably 
enlarging  those  notes,  the  substance  of  which  may 
be  briefly  given  as  follows.  In  1517-8,  in  books 
printed  at  Oxford  by  Jo.  Scolar,  the  motto 
appears  as  “ Veritas  liberabit,  Bonitas  regnabii.” 
Jn  1575  Laur.  Humfrey,  President  of  Magdalen 
College  and  Vice-Chancellor,  recognizes  in  a 
speech  to  Queen  Elizabeth  three  mottoes  as  being 
equally  “ symbola  Academic, ” viz.,  “ In  principio 
erat  Verbum,”  &c.,  “ Dominus  illuminatio  mea  et 
salus  mea  ; quern  timebo  ? ” and  “ Bonitas  reg- 
nabit,  Veritas  liberabit.”  A fourth  motto  is  found 
on  books  printed  at  Oxford  between  1587  and 
1623,  “ Sapientise  et  Faelicitatis,”  the  word  “liber  ” 
being,  of  course,  understood.  But  this  also  occurs 
as  “ Sapientia  et  Felicitate,”  and  in  this  form  is 
met  with  as  late  as  1671  and  1684;  while  in  the 
title  of  Fulman’s  Acad.  Oocon.  Notitia,  printed  in 
1665,  it  is  printed  as  “ Sapientia  Felicitatis.”  In 
1608  B.  Twyne  comments  on  the  arms,  and  records 
the  motto  as  being  the  Gospel  one,  “ In  principio,” 
&c.,  while  in  or  about  1600  Bodley  painted  the 
arms  on  his  library  roof  with  the  words,  than 
which  no  apter  ones  could  have  been  found,  and 
which  are  now  the  most  familiar,  as  being  those 
universally  used,  “ Dominus  illuminatio  mea.” 
Yet  in  the  painted  glass  in  his  great  east  window 
the  three  inscriptions  beginning  with  the  words 
“Dominus,”  “Sapientia,”  and  “Bonitas”  are  all 
given,  and  the  same  design  appears  stamped  on 
the  binding  of  a copy,  apparently  intended  for  an 
official  university  gift,  of  Chandler’s  Marmora 
Oxoniensia,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
1763.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  four  mottoes,  or 
at  any  rate  three,  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  of 
prescriptive  authority,  and  that  custom  alone  has 
regulated  their  use.  W.  D.  Macray. 

The  House  of  Wied  (6th  S.  vi.  146).— 
As  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  C.  H.  had 
consulted  the  A Imanach  de  Gotha  before  putting 
his  query,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  place  on  record 
the  evidence  which  is  disclosed  by  a collation  of 
the  issues  for  1855  and  1880.  The  present  head 
of  the  Serene  House  of  Wied,  Prince  William 
Adolphus  Maximilian  Charles,  b.  1845,  is  son  of 
Prince  William  Hermann  Charles,  b.  1814,  who 
was  himself  son  of  Prince  John  Augustus  Charles, 
b.  1779,  d.  1836.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  book  I would  observe  that 
I follow  the  A Imanach  in  employing  italics  to 
mark  the  Christian  name  usually  borne.  Where 
my  authority  gives  no  italics  I give  none.  From 
the  date  assigned  by  C.  H.  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Louis,  Prince  of  Wied,  when  compared 
with  the  dates  I produce  from  the  Almanach  de 


Gotha , two  points  seem  clear:  (1)  Charles  Louis 
cannot  have  been  head  of  the  house  ; (2)  the 
present  head  does  not  descend  from  any  marriage 
of  Charles  Louis,  who  may,  however,  have  been  a 
cadet  and  have  left  descendants  not  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  Almanach.  The  uncles 
and  aunt  of  Prince  Hermann,  named  in  the 
edition  of  1855,  were  born  respectively  in  1773, 
1782,  and  1785.  The  House  of  Nassau- Weilburg 
having,  since  1816,  centred  in  itself,  it  is  believed, 
the  entire  representation  of  the  Walramian  line 
of  Nassau,  the  question  raised  by  C.  H.  is  one  of 
considerable  genealogical  interest,  upon  which  I 
hope  some  one  will  be  able  to  throw  more  light 
than  I have  it  at  present  in  my  power  to  offer. 

Since  writing  so  far  I have  been  able  to  consult 
Betham’s  Genealogical  Tables  (London,  1795).  I 
find  by  table  dxi.  that  “ Caroline  Louisa  Frederic 
[sic,  obviously  for  Frederica],  dr.  of  Charles,  Count 
of  New  Weilburg,  b.  1770,  m.  Charles,  P.  of  Wied 
Runkel.”  There  is  no  indication  of  issue.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  Princess  Caroline’s  husband  was 
of  the  line  of  Wied-Runkel,  not  Wied-Neuwied, 
to  which  my  extracts  fi^m  the  A Imanach  de  Gotha 
apply.  I believe,  however,  that  the  Runkel  line 
may  be  considered  extinct,  as  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  current  edition  of  the  Almanach,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  the  past  tense  by  Larousse  (Gd. 
Diet.  TJniv.).  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

It  is  stated  in  Townsend’s  Descendants  of  the 
Stuarts,  p.  308,  that  the  Princess  of  Wied  died 
without  issue.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Banbury. 

Peers  who  have  changed  their  Surnames 
since  1593  (6th  S.  vi.  43).— M.  E.  B.  I hope  will 
excuse  me  if  I point  out  an  error  in  his  otherwise 
fairly  accurate  compilation.  He  makes  it  appear 
that  the  patronymic  of  the  Sondes  family  was 
changed  in  1820  from  Monson  to  Milles  ; this  is 
erroneous,  the  Sondes  family  has  never  borne  the 
name  of  Monson.  John,  Lord  Monson,  married 
Lady  Margaret  Watson,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Earl 
of  Rockingham.  The  second  son  of  this  marriage, 
Lewis  Monson,  from  his  infancy  assumed  the 
maiden  name  of  his  mother,  and  was  her  heir  by 
special  remainder.  He  was  created  Lord  Sondes, 
of  Lees  Court,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  1760. 
The  family  continued  to  bear  the  patronymic  of 
Watson  until  the  death  of  Lewis  Richard,  third 
Lord  Sondes,  in  1836.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  George  John  Milles,  who,  in 
1820,  by  royal  sign  manual,  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  Milles.  The  second  Lord  Sondes 
married,  in  1785,  Mary  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Richard  Milles,  Esq.,  of  North  Elmham,  co. 
Norfolk,  with  special  remainder  to  the  second  son 
of  the  marriage,  who  was  the  above-named  Hon. 
George  John  Milles,  fourth  Lord  Sondes,  whose 
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elder  son,  fifth  Lord  Sondes,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  earldom  in  1880.  The  late  Hon. 
Richard  Watson,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
third  Lord  Sondes,  succeeded  to  the  Rockingham 
estate,  and  his  sons  continue  to  bear  the  name  of 
Watson.  R.  E.  Peach. 

Bath. 

[The  only  brother  of  Earl  Sondes  died  in  1871.] 


xv.  p.  218.  A memoir  of  Mr.  Jones  is  printed  in 
the  Memorial  Biographies  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society , vol.  ii.  pp.  205-22. 
He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Massachusetts,  Oct.  17,  1791,  and  died  of  cholera 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  July  7,  1854,  aged  sixty-two. 
Is  there  anything  known  of  his  history  while  re- 
siding in  England  ? John  Ward  Dean. 


The  Rt.  Rey.  I.  Cradock,  Bishop  op  Kil- 
more  (6th  S.  vi.  69). — 

“36.  1757.  John  Cradock,  D.D.,  an  Englishman,  born 
at  Wolverhampton,  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. and  Rector  of  Dry  Drayton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
became  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  [John  Russell,  fourth 
Duke,  b.  1710,  d.  1771],  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
patent  is  dated  November  11th.  He  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Dublin,  on  December  4th,  by  the 
Primate  [George  Stone,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  d.  1764], 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Derry  [William  Barnard,  d. 
1768]  and  Down  [Arthur  Smyth,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Meath  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  d.  1771],  and  was  en- 
throned December  30th.  In  1772  he  was  translated  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  His  son  was  i;aised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Howden  [extinct  1873].” — 
Cotton’s  Fast.  Eccl.  Hib.,  iii.  169. 

“53.  1772.  John  Cradock,  D.D  , Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
succeeded  by  patent  dated  5th  March.  He  was  enthroned 
at  Christ  Church  March  19th,  and  at  St.  Patrick’s  March 
25th.  His  only  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Howden.  He  published  a ‘ Charge 
delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,’  4to.  Dublin,  1772.  He  died  at  his  palace  of 
Dublin  on  December  10th,  1778,  and  was  buried  in  the 
southern  aisle  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  but  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  placed  on  his  tomb.” — Cotton’s  Fast.  Eccl. 
Hib.,  ii.  26. 

O.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Matthew  Turner,  Surgeon  (6th  S.  vi.  67). — 
The  motto  on  the  Turner  book-plate  is  more  than 
<£a  fancy  one.”  It  is  part  of  a sentence  from 
Cicero: — “ Homines  enim  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius 
accedunt  quam  salutem  hominibus  dando  ” ( Orat . 
pro  Ligar.,  ad  fin.).  Ed.  Marshall. 

Worley  (6th  S.  vi.  68). — Ouarley  in  Domesday 
Book  is  but  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Warley.  Of. 
Ouesham  and  Ouitunam  in  “Exsesse,”  and  Ques- 
tuna  in  “ Nordfolc,”  and  the  French  adaptations  of 
the  Teut.  West  and  Watte  to  Ouest  and  Ouate. 
As  to  War-,  see  G.  F.  R.  B.’s  note,  s.v.  “ Wara,” 
6th  S.  v.  418.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

“Tales  op  an  Indian  Camp”  (6th  S.  vi.  68). 
The  author  of  this  work  was  James  Athearn  Jones, 
an  American  writer,  who  visited  England  in  1829 
and  remained  there  a year  or  two.  A second 
edition,  under  the  title  of  Traditions  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  was  published  at  London  in 
1830  by  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley  in 
three  volumes.  Mr.  Jones  was  also  the  author  of 
Haverhill;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  Officer  in  the  Army 
of  Wolfe,  3 vols.  (London,  T.  & M.  Boone),  1831, 
noticed  in  the  Westminster  Beview  for  1831,  vol. 
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Hector  le  Breton,  Sieur  de  la  Doinne- 
terie,  Roy  d’Armes  de  France  (6th  S.  vi.  49). — 
Scotus  might  possibly  find  some  account  of  him 
in  Marc  de  Vulson  de  la  Colombiere’s  Roy  d’Armes. 
Des  Herauds.  De  VOffice  des  Foursuivans , leur 
Antiquite,  Privileges,  &c.,  1646.  Hirondelle. 

Nicholas  Parry  (6th  S.  vi.  67).— The  list  of 
serjeants-at-law  from  the  Restoration  to  1733 
given  in  Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities  (1852), 
pp.  246-9,  gives  no  such  name.  G.  Fisher. 

Telegraphize  (6th  S.  vi.  105). — Is  telegraphize 
certainly  a good  word  ? I have  my  doubts  about 
that.  It  seems  that  just  now  ordinary  English  is 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  advantages 
of  landed  property  that  is  in  the  market.  Disturn- 
piked  is  a pretty  thing  in  its  way  ; but  it  is  fairly 
matched  by  roaded,  which  appears  in  to  - day’s 
Yorkshire  Gazette  (August  5) : “ The  property  is 
well  roaded,  watered,  and  timbered.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Disturnpiked  (6th  S.  vi.  105). — Convenience 
has  suggested  the  use  of  this  word  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  turnpikes.  Dismained  is  an  analogous 
word,  coming  into  use  to  designate  roads  which, 
having  been  declared  main  roads,  afterwards  cease 
to  be  so.  C.  S. 

“ Tom  Potts  Row  ” (6th  S.  vi.  108). — “ ‘ Let ’s 
see/  says  Tom  Potts,  the  blind  man  ”=let ’s  con- 
sider—let  us  think  a bit,  was  very  familiar  to  me 
when  a child.  When  I asked,  “ Who  was  Tom 
Potts?”  I used  to  get  the  answer,  “Tom  Potts? 
Why,  Tom  Potts  was  the  blind  man.”  And  being 
blind,  I suppose,  was  the  reason  he  wished  to  see. 
As  this  is  a common  saying  in  Lincolnshire,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  infer  why  a “ dark,  gloomy 
lane  ” (which  I have  heard  called  a blind  lane)  in 
Yorkshire  should  be  called  “ Tom  Potts  Row  ” 
or  “ Tom  Potts  Lane.”  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“The  Ladies  Calling”  (6th  S.  vi.  8). — Watt 
attributes  the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Lady 
Pilkington.  On  the  other  hand,  Allibone  says  that 
it  was  written  by  Lady  Dorothy  Pakington,  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington  and  daughter  of  Lord 
Coventry,  adding  that  this  lady  is  one  of  the  many 
to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the  authorship  of  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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A Cure  for  the  King’s  Evil  (6th  S.  vi.  6). 
— The  following  remarks,  though  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  your  correspondent’s  communication, 
may  not  inappropriately  be  added  thereto : — 

“ And,  to  descend  to  modern  times,  the  hind  leg  of  a 
toad,  dried,  placed  in  a silk  bag,  and  worn  round  the  neck, 
is  in  Devonshire  the  common  charm  for  the  king’s  evil. 
White  witches  and  wisemen  supply  these  charms  for  a 
fee  of  five  shillings.  Sometimes  they  cut  from  the  living 
reptile  the  part  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  patient  is 
suffering,  bury  the  rest  of  the  creature,  and  wrap  that 
part  in  parchment  and  tie  it  round  the  patient’s  neck.” 
— W.  Henderson,  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
pp.  205-6  (1879). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Hereward  le  Wake  : the  Countess  Lucy 
(6th  S.  iii.  368 ; iv.  9,  69,  136,  456 ; y.  257,  313 ; 
vi.  30). — If  Mr.  Waterton  will  again  read  what 
I said,  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  has  mistaken 
me.  I did  not  say  that  Godgifu,  wife  of  Earl 
Leofric,  had  a brother  named  Morcar ; but  what  I 
did  say  was,  that  her  father  was  supposed  to  be 
Morcar,  Lord  of  Brune.  Mr.  Waterton  must 
surely  know  that  this  has  constantly  been  stated. 
Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Beverley , states  that  this 
Morcar,  father  of  Thorold  and  Godgifu,  was  slain 
at  Threkingham,  and  further  states  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Earl  Oslac.  I believe  this  Morcar,  Lord  of 
Brune,  to  have  been  Hereward’s  grandfather,  and 
Hereward  to  have  been  a nephew  of  Godgifu  and 
her  brother  Thorold. 

Now  about  Brand,  who,  as  Mr.  Waterton 
rightly  says,  died  1069.  He  was  one  of  a large 
family.  The  names  of  his  brothers  are  given  in 
the  Monasticon,  in  one  of  the  charters  quoted 
under  Peterborough.  They  are  given,  too,  in 
Gunton’s  History  of  Peterborough,  and  he  is  my 
authority  for  saying  that  his  father’s  name  was 
Toke  or  Tuke.  One  of  Brand’s  brothers  was 


Askill  or  Ansketill,  a name  frequently  found  in 
Domesday  as  a holder  of  lands  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest , 
vol.  ii.  p.  116,  note.  I have  a copy  of  the  docu- 
ment there  referred  to,  which  says  that  “ Askyllus 
Romam  pergens  dedit  sancto  Petro  in  Burgh 
terram  suam  Walcote  quse  est  juxta  fluvium  Hum- 
bra}.”  Gunton  adds  that  he  also  gave  a carucate 
and  a half  of  land  in  Alkborough  “ et  totam  eccle- 
siani.”  The  “ Decimas  particulares  ” of  Alkborough 
were  part  of  the  endowment  which  the  sheriff 
Thorold  bestowed  upon  his  newly  founded  cell  of 
Spalding.  Alkborough  was  part  of  the  possession  of 
the  Countess  Lucy.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
Roumara  Earls  of  Lincoln ; and  on  that  line 
becoming  extinct  it  passed  to  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  countess  by  her  second  husband, 
namely,  Ralph,  called  De  Blundeville. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  question  that  the 
elder  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Ivo  Tailbois,  was  daughter 
of  William  Malet  (vide  Freeman’s  Norman  Con- 
quest, vol.  iii.  p.  778),  who,  as  we  find  in  Domes- 
day, at  one  time  himself  held  the  whole  of  Alk- 
borough. There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mother  of  William  was  an  English- 
woman. Thorold  is  spoken  of  in  the  Monasticon 
as  “ avunculus  ” to  the  wife  of  Ivo  Tailbois,  from 
which  it  seems  almost  to  follow  that  the  mother  of 
William  Malet  was  sister  to  the  sheriff  Thorold. 

I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  exact 
references,  but  I have  neither  Gunton’s  Peter- 
borough nor  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  by  me.  I see 
in  my  note-book  a reference  to  p.  282  of  Gunton’s 
Peterborough,  where  I believe  Brand  and  his  father 
and  brethren  are  to  be  found.  The  appended 
rough  table  will  help  to  put  the  pedigree,  as  I 
believe  it  ought  to  stand,  clearly  before  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Waterton  : — 


Morcar,  Lord  of  Brune= 


Leofric=A  sister  of  the  Godgifu— Leofric,  Earl  of  Thorold,  Sheriff  of  A daughter— Malet. 

j Abbot  Brand.  | the  Mercians.  Lincolnshire.  j 

Hereward  le  Wake.  Algar,  Earl  of  the=iElfgifu.  William  Malet— 

Mercians.  I j 


Edwin.  Morcar.  Allgitha=Harold,  afterwards  Lucy=Ivo  Tailbois,  Earl  Robert 

King  of  England.  j of  Anjou. 

Roger  de  Rcumara=Lucy  — Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester. 

Walcot,  Brigg.  J.  Goulton  Constable. 


The  Parish  Registers  of  Lower  Heyford, 
Oxon.  (6th  S.  vi.  145). — By  the  kindness  of  the 
rector  of  Lower  Heyford  I am  enabled  to  answer 
Mr.  Marshall’s  query.  The  entries  referred  to 
occur  in  two  years  only — four  times  in  1636  and 
«even  times  in  1637.  A number  of  the  entries  run, 
“ Thomas  Cole  huius  Ecclesue  sepultus  sum  hoc,” 


and  a few  “ Ego  Thomas  Cole  Rector  huius  Eccle- 
sise  sepultus  sum  hoc,”  some  friendly  hand  having 
long  ago  drawn  a line  through  each  of  them.  Mr. 
Cole’s  handwriting  in  the  register  of  burials  ceases 
apparently  about  1645.  Among  Dr.  Rawlinson’s 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a letter  addressed 
to  Brown  Willis  in  1736  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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Leigh,  Rector  of  Lower  Heyford,  wherein  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Cole  having  registered  himself  as  buried 
nine  times  in  1636  and  1637  is  mentioned.  There 
are,  however,  eleven  entries,  none  of  which  are 
consecutive.  Mr.  Cole  appears  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  entering  his  own 
whenever  he  had  necessity  to  enter  a burial  which 
(I  presume)  really  took  place.  G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

The  curious  entry  extracted  from  the  above  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  relating  to  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Cole,  loses  much  of  its  interest  for  lack  of  date  of 
the  years  under  which  the  nine  entries  are  made. 
It  will  probably  appear,  however,  that  the  first 
time  when  this  singular  entry  occurs  is  the  year 
in  which  the  Act  for  ejecting  scandalous  and 
ignorant,  or  otherwise  incompetent,  ministers  took 
effect.  Deprived  as  he  was  of  the  ability  to 
exercise  the  ordinary  functions  of  his  sacred  office, 
he  might  naturally  consider  himself  as  dead  and 
buried  too  (officially)  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  sequestration,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  retain 
in  his  own  rightful  possession  the  document  quoted 
from,  which,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  was  commonly 
done  by  the  deprived  clergy  until  readmitted  at 
the  Restoration.  William  Pamplin. 

Llandderfel. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (1)  (6th  S.  vi. 
126,  174). — Allow  me  to  correct  a lapsus  pennce 
on  my  part  which  occurs  at  the  second  reference. 
The  inscription  on  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  not  “ Bear  and  Forbear,”  but  “ Beware 
the  Bear  ” (see  Waverley,  ch.  xi.). 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge,  • 

“ Too  too  ” (6th  S.  iv.  266,  313  ; v.  36,  97, 
336). — As  the  following  quotation  in  illustration 
of  the  use  of  this  expression  is  about  a century 
earlier  than  any  yet  given,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  add  it  to  the  examples  which  have  been  already 
inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ [Tjhe  knygbte  herde  byra  say  so, 

3erne  he  prayes  byme  to-too 
His  nyne  sonnes  with  hym  to  goo  ; 

He  nykkes  hyme  with  Day.” 

The  Romance  of  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  11.  3021-4 
( circ . 1440,  Camden  Society). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

From  the  memorial  tablet  of  Capt.  John  Tym- 
perley,  ob.  1629,  in  Hintlesham  Church  : “ Too- 
too  little,  to  expresse,  either  his  deserte,  or  her 
affection.”  William  Deane. 

“ Salve  festa  dies  ” (6tb  S.  vi.  67,  133,  15.1). 
—The  entire  versions  of  this  Prose,  which  was  sung 
in  procession  on  the  feasts  of  Easter,  the  Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Dedication  of  a 
Church,  the  Visitation  B.V.M.,and  the  Holy  Name 


of  Jesus,  will  be  found  in  the  reprint  of  the  Pro - 
cessionale  ad  usum  Insignis  ac  Prceclarce  Ecclesice 
Sarum,  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson,  printed  by 
M'Corquodale  of  Leeds.  The  first  line,  “ Salve 
festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  sevo,”  is  the  same  on 
each  day,  the  remainder  varies  according  to  the 
feast  ; the  first  two  lines  were  repeated  after  each 
verse.  H.  A.  W. 

Plurality  of  Worlds  (6th  S.  v.  229,  392, 
498). — In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned 
on  this  subject  there  are  the  following: — 

Borellu8  (Peter),  Discours  Nouveau,  prouvant  la 
Plurality  des  Mondes,  Geneva,  8vo.,  with  an  English 
translation  by  D.  Sashott,  Lond.  1658. 

Fontenelle  (Bernard  le  Bovier  de),  Entretien  sur  la 
Plurality  des  Mondes.  — Besides  the  editions  already 
noted  there  are,  8vo.  Paris,  1698,  and  in  1719  one  to 
which  he  added  a sixth  chapter. 

Ilive  (Jacob),  An  Oration,  spoken  at  Joyners’  Hall, 
pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Mrs.  Jane  Ilive,  his  mother,  8vo. 
Lond.  1833. — Intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds, 
&c. 

Feller  (Francois  Xavier  de),  Observations  Philosophiques 
sur  le  Systeme  de  Newton,  le  Mouvement  de  la  Terre,  et 
la  Plurality  des  Mondes,  1771  and  1788. 

Nares  (Edward).  D.D.,  An  attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  Philosophical  Notion  of  a Plurality  of  Worlds  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Language  of  Scripture,  8vo.  1802. 

Lead  (J.),  The  Wonders  of  God’s  Creation  manifested 
in  the  variety  of  Eight  W orlds  made  known  experimentally 
to  the  Author. 

An  Essay  and  a Dialogue  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
Anonymous  [Dr.  Whewell],  Lond.  1854. 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Lady  Johanna  Thornhill  (6th  S.  vi.  48,  112). 
—This  lady  was  born  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1635.  She  was  married  in  1654  to  Richard  Thorn- 
hill, Esq.,  who  raised  a regiment  of  horse,  at  his 
own  charges,  for  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.  In 
the  third  year  of  their  marriage  he  died,  and  she 
survived  him  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-two  years, 
remaining  a widow  the  whole  time.  In  the  court 
of  King  Charles  II.  she  occupied  the  positron  of 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Katherine  of 
Braganza.  Her  husband’s  relatives  were  seated  at 
Olantigh,  on  the  Wye.  W.  A.  S.  R. 

[See  the  communications  at  the  second  reference.] 

A Game  of  Twenty  Questions  (6th  S.  v. 
468  ; vi.  94).— Five-and-twenty  years  ago  I used 
to  play  this  game  with  a circle  of  English  friends 
in  Paris.  It  was  thought  to  be  English,  and  was, 
moreover,  a very  pretty  introduction  to  the  art  of 
cross-examination.  H.  Delevinghe. 

Chiswick. 

Silhouettes,  or  Black  Profile  Portraits 
(6th  S.  v.  308,  393,  458,  493  ; vi.  57).— About 
twelve  years  ago,  while  staying  in  Oxford,  I had  a 
profile  portrait  taken,  which  I still  possess.  As  I 
was  talking  with  a friend  one  morning  in  the  street, 
an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  recognized  by  the 
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undergraduates  as  a well-known  character,  came 
up  and,  without  a word,  cut  my  profile,  including  hat 
and  pipe,  with  a pair  of  scissors  out  of  black  paper, 
which  he  then  stuck  on  a white  card  and  offered 
to  me  for  one  shilling.  The  whole  thing  was  done 
within  a minute  ; he  made  no  drawing,  and  seemed 
to  move  the  paper  more  than  the  scissors  in  cutting. 
The  likeness  was  good,  and  was  easily  recognized 
by  children.  Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael  Vicarage,  Isle  of  Man. 

“Kings’  Fingers”  (6th  S.  y.  429  ;•  vi.  15,  55). 
— Besides  this  name  for  the  common  orchis,  which 
is  new  to  me,  I have  just  come  across  another, 
also  new.  In  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle  for 
August  24,  1882,  there  occurs  a list  of  Dorset 
dialect  words,  and  amongst  them,  “ Single  castle 
=Orchis  morio  and  Orchis  mascula  (Portland).” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  on  these 
names  ? Long  purple  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  purple  loosestrife.  The  Orchis  morio , which 
everywhere  is  called  the  buffoon  orchis,  as  if  from 
jxiopbs,  a fool,  ought  surely  to  be  Orchis  morio , 
from  fj.6pov}  a mulberry. 

Edward  Malan,  M.A. 

Broad  Windsor. 

A Holiday  Song  (6th  S.  vi.  87). — I wonder  if 
Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram  heard  this  song,  in  days  long 
gone  by,  at  the  large  Proprietary  School,  Leicester, 
over  which  Cyrus  Reid  Edmonds  (the  biographer 
of  Washington,  &c.,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  whilom 
editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review)  presided.  The 
sight  of  this  query  brought  back  vividly  to  my 
remembrance  the  breaking-up  scenes  of  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  memory  of  a dear  friend,  now 
no  more,  whom  we  nicknamed  “ the  Commodore,” 
on  account  of  the  very  solecism  indicated  by  Mr. 
Jerram.  We  used  to  sing  this  curious  doggerel 
to  the  air  of  “ There  is  na  luck  about  the  house,” 
with  a tremendous  chorus,  accompanied  with 
stamping,  in  the  great  schoolroom  (now,  I be- 
lieve, a museum) ; but,  after  cudgelling  my  brains 
in  vain,  I must  give  up  the  task  of  supplying  the 
remainder  of  the  verses.  James  Francis  Hollings, 
the  second  master,  a Grecian  of  the  first  water, 
was  himself  a poet  and  an  antiquary.  I do  not, 
however,  recollect  that  he  took  any  notice  of  this 
effusion,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
made  use  of  it  in  the  local  antiquarian  journal  to 
which  he  was  a contributor.  Perhaps  if  these 
notes  should  catch  the  eye  of  some  other  old 
Leicestrian,  he  may  be  more  fortunate  than  Mr. 
Jerram  and  myself,  in  remembering  what  we 
have  forgotten.  Alfred  Wallis. 

I recollect  in  early  youth  having  heard  two  of 
the  lines  cited  by  Mr.  Jerram  in  the  mouth  of 
(I  think)  a “ Rugbeian.”  They  ran  thus : — 

44  Quomodo  vales,  mi  podal«G 
Viane  cdete  putmuu? 


In  the  latter  line  my  version  is  probably  the  more 
correct.  T.  W.  Webb. 

It  is  fifty-seven  years  since  I last  sang  the 
holiday  song  quoted  by  Mr.  Jerram,  but  our 
version  of  his  second  verse  differed  from  that  given 
by  him,  and  ran  thus  : — 

e(  Quomodo  vales,  o sodalia? 

Vis  ne  edere  pomum  ] 

Si  non  vis,  non  petam  bis, 

Sed  ego  redigo  domum/’ 

E.  G. 

“ Oafing”  (6th  S.  vi.  69). — To  “oaf  about  ”=to 
behave  like  a child,  in  Worcestershire,  and  is 
always  used  of  grown-up  people.  Persons  who 
are  romping  about  and  behaving  in  a silly,  childish 
fashion  are  said  to  be  “ oafing  about.” 

A.  P.  Allsopp. 

The  Owl  an  Emblem  of  Death  (6th  S.  v. 
447;  vi.  74). — The  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  in  his 
History  of  British  Birds , vol.  i.  p.  226,  writes:— 
“The  superstitions  of  all  nations  in  all  ages  have  asso- 
ciated the  doleful  note  of  the  owl  with  the  idea  of  cala- 
mity and  death."’ 

The  following  passages  from  Shakspere  and  Dryden 
may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Sawyer:— 

“ Out  on  ye,  owrls  ! nothing  but  songs  of  death  1 ” 
Richard  III.,  IV.  iv. 

“ It  was  the  owl  that  shriek’d, 

The  fatal  bellman  which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night.” 

Macbeth,  II.  ii. 

“ Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death.” 

Henry  VI.,  IV.  ii. 

“Thrice  shriek’d  the  funeral  owl.” 

Dryden,  Ovid  Met.  bk.  x. 

Hellier  Gosselin. 

BJakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

Aitzema,  “Notable  Revolutions,”  &c.  (6th 
S.  v.  428  ; vi.  57,  111). — Mr.  Edmond  may  like  a 
record  that  the  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  copy  of 
this  book,  with  “ Stamford,  1712,”  written  on  the 
title-page,  no  doubt  belonged  at  that  time  to  Thomas 
Grey,  second  Earl  of  Stamford,  a staunch  Whig, 
who  entertained  William  III.  at  Bradgate  in  1695, 
and  who  ‘died  s.p.,  in  January,  1720,  soon  after 
which  probably  his  library  was  dispersed,  for  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  then  buying  books, 
and  who  died  in  1722,  had  acquired  volumes  from 
it.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Stamford’s  practice  to  sign 
and  add  date  of  year  on  the  title-pages  of  his  books. 
I should  be  glad  to  learn  if  anything  is  known  of 
his  collection,  which  seems  to  have  included  some 
uncommon  works,  and  whether  it  was  kept  at 
Bradgate  Hall.  W.  E.  B. 

“Sangre  azul”  (6th  S.  v.  449  ; vi.  93).-The 
conjecture  of  your  correspondent  E.  McC.  is  wide 
of  the  mark  ; asil  and  azul  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  each  other.  Asil  may  be  composed  either 
of  the  letters  elif  sad,  ye  and  lam,  or  of  ebf,  tsa , 
yet  and  lam,  two  words  similar  in  sound  and  sense, 
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viz.,  noble,  illustrious,  eminent  (Freytag,  tom.  i. 
p.  13  col.  2,  p.  14  col.  1),  but  azul  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  representing  an  abridged  alteration  of  the 
Arabic  - Persian  lazoowerd,  lapis  lazuli.  From 
azul  the  Spaniards  coined  azurecho  and  azulejo, 
which  latter  has  been  reintroduced  into  the 
Arabic  language  under  the  form  of  zoolaidj  (see 
P.  de  Alcola  and  cf.  Ibn  Batouta,  i.  415). 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

“ Bewray  ” (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72,  110). — I recollect 
my  father  mentioning  to  me,  considerably  more 
than  half  a century  ago,  that  his  parish  clerk,  then 
an  aged  man,  employed  this  word  in  a remote 
parish  in  South  Herefordshire  in  the  sense  of  render- 
ing unclean— the  birds  “ bewrayed  ” the  church. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi.  149). — 

The  Afterglow. — The  author  of  The  Afterglow,  not  “ a 
poem,”  but  a collection  of  ‘‘Songs  and  Sonnets,”  was 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cautley,  d.  1880.  Alwyne  Compton. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland , with  Notices  of  certain  of  his  Kinsfolk 
and  of  his  Time.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Alex.  Fergusson. 
(Blackwood  & Sons.) 

This  is  a thoroughly  sound  and  healthy  piece  of 
biography— a book  of  much  serious  interest,  and  yet  in 
many  parts  as  amusing  as  a good  novel.  Henry  Erskine 
was  a sound  lawyer,  a great  orator,  and  a good  man.  All 
these  high  qualities  will  be  at  once  conceded  to  him  by 
any  one  who  knows  his  history.  They  have  been,  per- 
haps, obscured  in  some  degree  by  another  faculty.  He  was 
a very  great  humourist ; and  when  a man  has  the  faculty 
of  amusing  us  we  in  our  delight  are  apt  to  forget  that  he 
possesses  other  and  more  enduring  claims  on  our  regard. 
A noteworthy  old  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  known 
Henry  Erskine  well  and  loved  him,  once  said  to  us  that 
the  age  in  which  we  are  now  living  would  be  memorable 
as  the  one  in  which  talk  had  usurped  the  place  of  con- 
versation. It  was  not  so  in  Erskine’s  day.  Men  and  women 
read  less  and  hardly  travelled  at  all,  and  were  more  de- 
pendent on  the  arts  of  conversation  for  amusement  than 
they  are  now.  We  doubt  if  there  be  any  one  living  who 
could  produce  the  same  effect  with  a few  words  as 
Erskine  was  wont  to  do.  The  deficiency  is  as  much,  we 
apprehend,  with  those  who  hear  as  with  those  who  speak. 
Although  Col.  Fergusson’s  work  is  a feast  of  good 
things,  it  is  also  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Scotland  at  a most  critical  time.  Jacobitism  had  died 
out,  or  was  only  cherished  as  a poetic  sentiment.  The 
modern  industrialism  had  not  set  in.  Scotland  was 
governed — not  unjustly,  perhaps — by  a machinery  which 
had  partly  come  down  from  early  times  and  was  partly 
the  result  of  the  dread  of  the  ruling  powers  of  a rising 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
those  who  write  history  without  careful  preparation  to 
represent  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  as  men 
who  would  have  desired  if  they  could  to  set  up  a 
despotism  in  this  island  not  unlike  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Great  Revolution  destroyed  in  France.  This 
is  a delusion,  as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 


seriously  examine  the  subject  will  soon  discover.  Had 
the  Jacobites  been  successful  in  bringing  about  another 
Restoration,  despotism  in  its  worst  form  might  probably 
have  been  the  result ; but  nothing  was  further  from  the 
intentions  of  the  plotters.  The  very  same  men  who  in 
youth  had  been  ardent  Jacobites  welcomed  the  French 
Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages  with  delight,  and  were 
never  weary  of  pointing  out  that  their  hatred  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  had  practically 
resulted  in  an  official  despotism  in  Scotland.  Henry 
Erskine  came  of  a Whig  house,  but  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  he  was  something  more  than  a Whitr.  His 
politics,  however,  though  held  with  high  conscientious- 
ness, were  never  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  man, 
and  certainly  on  no  occasion  led  him  to  advocate  violent 
measures  or  to  indulge  in  anti -social  dreaming.  The 
volume,  though  by  no  means  written  in  the  interests  of 
the  antiquarian  public,  contains  many  facts  which  will 
be  valued  by  them.  It  contains  the  best  pedigree 
we  have  ever  seen  of  the  house  of  Erskine,  showing 
its  descent  from  the  houses  of  Visconti  of  Milan,  the 
Scaligeri  of  Verona,  King  James  II.  of  Scotland,  and 
St.  Louis  of  France.  A typographical  error  of  some 
importance  (since  pointed  out  to  us  by  Col.  Fer- 
gusson) has,  however,  crept  into  the  latter  part  of  it, 
where  an  arrow  has  been  placed  under  the  name  of 
Ludovic,  second  Duke  of  Lenox,  whereas  the  line  was 
continued  through  his  brother  Esme,  the  third  duke. 
The  old  agricultural  custom  called  run-rig  is  incident- 
ally mentioned  and  well  described.  Under  this  practice- 
single  ridges  in  a field  were  held  by  different  tenants, 
often  alternately,  the  rigs  being  separated  by  a narrow 
neutral  strip  of  ground  called  the  “ balk,  whereon  the 
accumulated  weeds  and  stones  of  ages  were  deposited. 
A bank  was  thus  formed,  gradually  increasing  in 
breadth,  till  in  some  cases  a third  of  the  area  of 
the  field  was  taken  up  by  the  balk.”  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  Col.  Fergusson  gives  a kindly  notice 
of  David,  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  was  a 
kindly  man,  a scholar,  and  one  who  took  a most  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  the  history  of  his  country  at  a time 
when  such  pursuits  were  considered  trivial.  Some 
eccentricities  of  manner  he  no  doubt  had,  but  notwith- 
standing these  his  character  was  a noble  one,  which  has- 
certainly  met  with  little  kindness — not  even  bare  justice, 
indeed — from  the  memoir  writers  of  more  recent  days. 

Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

By  Henry  Foley,  S.J.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  (Burns  & 

Oates.) 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Records  of  the  English 
Jesuits  is,  for  biographical  and  genealogical  purposes,  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  series,  for  it  contains  the 
first  instalment  of  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  with  bio- 
graphical notices,  of  the  members  of  the  English  pro- 
vince from  the  date  of  the  earliest  mission  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  in  1773.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  this  catalogue  that  it  includes  the 
aliases  assumed  for  protection  against  the  penal  laws, 
which  have  hitherto  made  it  so  difficult  to  identify 
Jesuits  mentioned  in  historical  documents,  and  it  has 
been  a task  of  no  little  difficulty  in  many  cases  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  real  and  the  adopted  names.  It 
would  seem  that  the  mother’s  family  name  was  usually 
chosen— a custom  which  often  supplies  a clue  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cousins.  The  catalogue  is  alpha- 
betically arranged ; but  we  could  have  wished  that  this 
arrangement  had  not  extended  to  Christian  names  in  the- 
case  of  members  of  the  same  family,  especially  when 
they  were  numerous,  as  they  often  are.  There  were  no- 
less  than  sixteen  of  the  name  of  Poulton  who  joined  the 
society,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  see  the  connexion 
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between  these  different  fathers  if  they  were  classed 
chronologically  in  order  of  date  instead  of  alphabetically 
by  the  initial  letter  of  their  Christian  names.  It  would 
add  also  to  the  interest  in  reading  their  lives  if  the 
generations  followed  each  other  in  the  natural  order. 
Scotch  and  Irish  Jesuits  are  included  in  the  catalogue, 
which  ends  with  the  letter  Q.  Mr.  Foley  has  prefixed 
an  historical  introduction,  which  contains  a statistical 
account  of  the  English  province,  with  all  its  numerous 
colleges  and  residences  at  home  and  abroad,  from  its 
original  formation  in  1619,  with  a list  of  generals,  pre- 
fects, and  provincials.  These  statistics  are  derived  from 
financial  reports,  which  were  drawn  up  from  time  to 
time  for  the  information  of  the  general  and  provincial, 
and  can  therefore  confidently  be  alleged  as  proofs  that 
the  traditions  of  wealth  attributed  to  the  English  pro- 
vince are  mere  fables.  A photograph  of  the  present 
general  faces  the  title-page,  with  a fac-simile  of  his 
signature.  Father  General  Peter  Beck  was  born  in  1795, 
joined  the  society  in  1819,  and  has  been  general  of  the 
Order  since  July,  1853.  But  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  longevity  in  this  society  (which,  with  our 
friend  Anon.,  ante,  p.  108,  we  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Thoms)  was  F.  Albert  de  Montaldo,  who 
joined  the  order  on  Sept.  12,  1706.  and  108  years 
afterwards  was  present  in  the  church  of  the  Gesu 
when  the  order  was  solemnly  re-established  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  on  Aug.  7, 1814.  This  venerable  father,  not- 
withstanding his  age  (126  years),  volunteered  “to  go 
wherever  his  superiors  thought  proper  to  employ  him.” 
We  wish  it  bad  been  stated  how  long  he  survived  the 
restoration  of  the  order.  This  volume  shows  a decided 
improvement  in  the  photographic  portraits,  and  Fs. 
Ireland,  Lewis,  and  Corby  are  amongst  the  best  speci- 
mens we  have  seen  of  the  Woodbury  process. 

A Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants.  By  John  Smith, 
A.L.S.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  present  volume  is  a revision  of  the  second  part  of 
the  author’s  Domestic  Botany,  published  in  1871.  Mr. 
Smith,  from  his  official  connexion  with  the  .Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew — a connexion  extending  over  more  than 
forty  years — had  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a work,  and  all  must  admit  that  he  has 
made  the  best  use  of  those  opportunities.  He  describes 
briefly  but  clearly  the  history,  products,  and  uses  of  all 
plants  used  in  domestic  and  general  economy,  using  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense— that  is,  not  only  as  including 
plants  that  furnish  food,  medicine,  or  clothing,  but  also 
those  that  furnish  materials  for  all  mechanical  and 
artificers’  work,  as  also  ornamental  and  curious  plants 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  book  is  thus  not  only  in- 
teresting but  useful,  and  is  full  of  bits  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. It  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  articles  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  date. 
But  we  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  author’s 
dictum  (p.  viii)  that  “common,  or  what  are  termed 
popular,  names'  of  plants]  are  many  of  them  vulgar  and 
undignified,  and  derogatory  to  the  useful,  pretty,  and 
curious  plants  which  they  designate,”  and  that  therefore 
“it  would  be  well  if  such  names  could  be  discarded.” 
We,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when  the 
popular  names  of  many  of  our  plants  are  rejected  for 
their  perhaps  more  dignified,  but  certainly  not  more 
expressive,  scientific  equivalents;  and  in  this  view  we 
feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  join. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  William  Tirebuck.  (Stock.) 
Thb  wreath  which  31  r.  Tirebuck  has  laid  with  loving 
hands  upon  the  tomb  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  is  both 
graceful  and  delicate  in  construction.  He  has  not  sought 
to  pry  into  the  personal  character  of  his  hero,  but  rather 


to  point  out  the  nature  of  his  work  and  influence,  and 
the  possible  future  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
of  which  the  painter-poet  was  the  founder  and  the  head. 
If  occasionally  the  rhythm  of  words  seems  to  have  more 
charm  for  Mr.  Tirebuck  than  their  meaning,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  his  criticism  is  as  discriminating  as  it  is  appre- 
ciative. 


Mr.  Beedham,  Ashfield  House,  Kimbolton,  has  ob- 
tained permission  from  the' Duke  of  Manchester  to  print 
the  very  curious  “ View  of  the  State  of  the  Clergy 
within  the  County  of  Essex,”  c.  1603,  which  is  referred 
to  in  Appendix  ii.  to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  and  which  is  there  stated  to  throw 
“ not  a little  light  upon  the  clerical  life  of  the  period, 
both  in  a religious  and  in  a social  aspect.”  It  is  pro- 
posed to  add  an  introduction,  notes,  and  an  index,  and 
to  issue  the  work  to  subscribers  only. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kindom  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
Hall  of  King’s  College,  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  inst. 
Members  attending  the  meeting  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  register  their  names  with  the  secretaries,  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  at  King’s 
College,  as  early  as  possible  on  arriving  in  Cambridge. 


$ottce3  ta  &0rregpnnttent£?. 

The  pamphlet  inquired  for  by  a correspondent  ante , 
p.  120,  is  doubtless  What  is  Seen  and  What  is  not  Seen  ; 
or,  Political  Economy  in  One  Lesson,  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Bastiat.  It  was  published  by  Alexander 
Ireland  & Co.,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester,  in  1852,  price, 
I believe,  threepence ; and  probably  a copy  could  still 
be  obtained.  J.  H.  Nodal. 

A.  G.  writes  : — “ Monipennies  Chronicle.  I have  an 
edition  of  this  (Edin.,  1633),  which  I shall  be  happy  to 
show  your  correspondent  if  it  is  worth  his  while  to  come 
so  far  east  as  244,  Richmond  Road,  Hackney.” 

The  name  and  address  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
are  Prof.  Euckman,  Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

We  are  asked  whether  there  have  been  any  assassi- 
nations of  Government  officials  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  other  than  those 
of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 

W.  Freelove. — We  shall  always  be  glad  to  forward 
pre-paid  communications  to  any  correspondent  that  you 
may  desire. 

A Subscriber  asks  for  the  title  and  name  of  the  author 
of  some  poetry  descriptive  of  a tapestry-weaver  looking 
above  for  the  pattern,  and  working  ever  on  the  wrong 
side  till  the  whole  was  done. 

M.  E.  (Philadelphia).— A. ’s  daughter  would  certainly 
take  precedence  of  B.’s. 

T.  Payne  (Gray’s  Elegy).— See  “ N.  & Q.”  6th  S.  ii. 
356,  where  an  inference  is  drawn  on  the  subject. 

G.  E.  Ayscough. — Why  not  consult  some  printseller? 

M.  M.  B.  asks  for  a key  to  Lothair. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  BONAPARTE-PATTERSON  MARRIAGE. 

The  New  York  World,  in  its  issue  of  October  17, 
1880,  gives  some  particulars  of  the  marriage  between 
Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  young  belle  of  Balti- 
more, Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  whom  he  was 
afterwards  forced  to  disavow  by  his  imperious 
brother  Napoleon.  The  Patterson  incident  is 
pretty  well  known,  and  the  disavowal  of  the  mar- 
riage is  not  the  least  discreditable  incident  in  the 
annals  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  World  gives  the 
marriage  contract,  which  has  recently  been  turned 
up  by  one  of  its  correspondents  at  Baltimore.  This 
your  readers  may  like  to  see  :■ — 

“State  of  Maryland,  to  wit:  Articles  of  agreement 
and  settlement,  made  and  concluded  this  twenty-fourth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  three,  between  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a citizen  of 
the  French  Republic,  now  domiciled  and  residing  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  the  first  part,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  in  said  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  second  part, 
and  William  Patterson,  of  the  said  city  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  (father  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
Patterson),  of  the  third  part.  Whereas,  by  the  mutual 
consent  and  agreement  of  the  parties  to  these  presents, 
a marriage  is  intended  shortly  to  be  had  and  solemnized 
between  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Patterson ; and  in  consideration  thereof  the  follow- 


ing articles  have  been  deliberately  and  freely  stipulated 
and  adopted  to  be  for  ever  binding  and  obligatory  upon 
the  said  parties  to  these  presents  in  law,  equity,  and. 
honour,  wheresoever  the  said  parties  or  any  of  them 
shall  hereafter  reside,  and  wheiesoever  the  same  may 
affect  their  respective  estates,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

“ Now  these  articles  witness  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  said  intended  marriage,  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  anu 
for  all  other  persons  whom  he  can  lawfully  bind  by  the 
laws  of  France  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  cove- 
nants, promises,  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  her  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
and  to  and  with  the  said  William  Patterson,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administors,  jointly  and  severally,  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

First — That  the  marriage  of  the  said  Jerome  Bona- 
parte and  Elizabeth  Patterson  shall  be  contracted  and 
solemnized  in  all  due  form  of  law  to  render  the  same 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  well  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  as  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  republic  of  France,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
hereafter  any  doubts  shall  be  suggested  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  said  marriage,  either  in  the  said  State  of 
Maryland  or  in  the  said  republic  of  France,  the  said 
Jerome  Bonaparte  shall  and  will  at  all  times,  upon  the 
request  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson  and  the  said 
William  Patterson,  or  either  of  them,  do  and  perform 
any  and  every  act  necessary  to  remove  such  doubts  and 
to  render  the  union  of  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson  in  all  respects  a valid  and 
perfect  marriage  according  to  the  respective  laws  of  the 
said  State  of  Maryland  and  the  said  republic  of  France, 
and  subject  to  all  the  stipulations,  covenants,  and  agree- 
ments in  these  articles  contained. 

“Second— That  if  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  shall 
first  die  without  leaving  a child  or  children  by  the  said 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  then  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson 
shall  be  entitled  to  have,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  one- 
third  part  of  all  the  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of 
the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
present  or  future,  in  absolute  right,  property,  or  posses- 
sion, to  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
for  ever,  and  that  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  his  life- 
time, and  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  whom  he  can  lawfully  bind  after  his 
decease,  shall  and  will,  at  the  request  of  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Patterson  and  William  Patterson,  or  either  of  them, 
do  and  perform  all  acts  and  things  necessary  further  and 
effectually  to  convey,  assure,  and  confirm  unto  the  said 
Elizabeth  Patterson  in  manner  aforesaid  the  said  one- 
third  part  of  his  estate  according  to  the  respective 
laws  of  France  and  of  Maryland,  or  any  other  country  in 
which  Bhall  be  found  the  said  estate,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  or  any  part  thereof. 

“ Third— That  if  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  shall  die 
leaving  a child  or  children  by  the  said  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, then  the  estate  of  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  pre- 
sent or  future,  shall  be  divided  and  allotted  into  equal 
moieties,  one  moiety  whereof  the  said  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  have,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy 
for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  and  after 
her  decease  the  same  shall  descend  and  pass  to  the  said 
child  or  children,  to  be  held  or  divided  as  the  case  may 
be  in  the  like  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided  touch- 
ing the  other  moiety.  And  as  to  the  other  moiety  of 
the  said  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  the  same  shall 
be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  child,  if  only  one,  and 
his  or  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
if  more  than  one  child  by  said  children,  and  their 
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respective  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
in  equal  shares,  and  that  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  in 
his  lifetime,  and  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
and  all  other  persons  whom  he  can  lawfully  bind  after 
his  decease,  shall  and  will,  at  the  request  of  the  said 
Elizabeth  Patterson  and  William  Patterson  or  either  of 
them,  do  or  perform  all  other  acts  and  things  necessary 
further  and  effectually  to  convey,  assure,  assign,  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson  and  her  said 
child  or  children  in  manner  last  aforesaid  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  their  respective  interest  aforesaid  in 
the  said  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  according  to 
the  respective  laws  of  France,  of  Maryland,  and  of  any 
other  country  in  which  shall  be  found  the  said  estate, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  or  any  part  thereof. 

“Fourth — That  if  for  any  cause  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte,  or  of  any  of  his 
relatives,  a separation  should  hereafter  take  place  be- 
tween the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  said  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  either  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  or  from 
bed  and  board  or  otherwise  howsoever  (which  Heaven 
forbid),  then  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson  shall  be  forth- 
with entitled  to  have,  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  one-third 
part  of  all  the  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  the 
said  Jerome  Bonaparte  whatsoever  and  wheresoever, 
present  or  future,  in  absolute  right,  property,  and  posses- 
sion to  her,  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns  for  ever ; and  that  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  and  all  other 
persons  whom  he  can  lawfully  bind,  shall  and  will,  at  the 
request  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson  and  William 
Patterson,  or  either  of  them,  do  and  perform  all  acts 
and  things  necessary  further  and  effectually  to  convey, 
assure,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
her  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the 
said  last-mentioned  one-third  part  of  his  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  according  to  the  respective  laws  of 
France,  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  country  in  which 
shall  be  found  the  said  estate  or  any  part  thereof.  And 
these  articles  further  witness  that  in  consideration  of 
the  proposed  marriage,  and  of  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte  herein- 
before entered  into,  undertaken,  and  stipulated  to  be 
performed,  the  said  William  Patterson,  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenants,  promises, 
and  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  Jerome  Bonaparte,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  that  by  his  last  will 
and  testament  he  shall  and  will  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
unto  his  said  daughter,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  or  for  her 
use,  or  for  the  use  of  her  lawful  issue,  a proportional 
distributive  share,  part,  or  portion  of  his,  the  said  Wil- 
liam Patterson's,  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  equal 
to  the  share,  part,  and  portion  of  his  said  estate  which 
he  shall  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  each  of  his  other 
children. 

“In  witness  whereof  all  the  said  parties  to  these  pre- 
sents have  hereunto  set  and  put  their  hands  and  seals,  at 
the  city  of  Baltimore  aforesaid,  on  the  day  and  year  first 
before  written. 

“ Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  all  the  within  named 
parties  in  the  presence  of 

Jerome  Bonaparte  [Seal]. 
Elizabeth  Patterson  [Seal]. 
Wm.  Patterson  [Seal]. 

J.  Carroll,  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  Latin  J. 
Alex.  Lk  Comus, 

John  Comeqis, 

Joshua  Barney. 

City  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  wit : 
Be  it  certified  that  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  18013,  appeared  before  me,  James  Calhoun, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  said  city  of  Baltimore  and  one  of  the 


justices  of  the  peace  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  Balti- 
more County,  the  within-named  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Elizabeth  Patterson  and  William  Patterson,  parties  to 
the  foregoing  article  of  agreement  or  instrument  of 
writing,  who  did  in  my  presence  severally  sign,  seal,  and 
deliver  the  same  articles  of  agreement,  and  that  each  of 
them  did  severally  and  respectively  acknowledge  the 
same  to  be  his  or  her  act  and  deed  for  the  use,  intents, 
and  purposes  therein  mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared. 

[City  of  In  testimony  whereof  I,  the  said  Mayor, 
Baltimore,  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and 

1797.  caused  the  corporate  seal  of  the  said  city  of 
— Baltimore  to  be  affixed  on  the  day  and  year 
Seal  place.]  aforesaid.  Jas.  Calhoun, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

“Je  soussigne,  Pierre  Jean  Marie  Lotin,  Sous-Cora- 
missaire  des  Relations  Commerciales  de  la  Republique 
Frangaise,  resident  a Baltimore,  certifie  & qui  il  appar- 
tiendra  que  la  signature  cydessus  est  celle  de  James 
Calhoun,  Maire  de  la  ville  de  Baltimore,  pour  la  lui 
avoir  vu  apposer,  ainsi  que  celles  apposees  aux  actes  cy~ 
devant,  et  que  foy  doit  y etre  ajoutee  en  justice  comme 
leur. 

“Fait  a Baltimore  le  3 nivose,  an  XII  de  la  R6p_ 
Frangaise.  Le  Sous-Commissaire, 

Lotik- 

[Consulat  De  Baltimore. 

Seal  place. 

Republique  Francaise.] 

“ Received  to  be  recorded  first  day  of  February,  1804  ; 
same  day  recorded  and  examined. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Clerk.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  the  injured  heroine  of 
such  a romance  so  harshly  characterized  as  was 
the  wife  of  J erome  by  her  father.  In  his  will  ha 
says : — 

“ The  conduct  of  my  daughter  Betsey  [meaning  Madame- 
Bonaparte]  has  through  life  been  so  disobedient  that  in 
no  instance  has  she  ever  consulted  my  opinion  or  feel- 
ings ; indeed,  she  has  caused  me  more  anxiety  and 
trouble  than  all  my  other  children  put  together,  and  her 
folly  and  misconduct  have  occasioned  me  a train  of 
expenses  that,  first  and  last,  has  cost  me  much  money- 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  not  be  reasonable, 
just,  and  proper  that  she  should  at  my  death  inherit  and 
participate  in  an  equal  proportion  with  my  other  children 
in  an  equal  division  of  my  estate.  Considering,  however,, 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  that  she  is  still  my 
daughter,  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  to  provide  for  her  as 
follows.” 

And  here  is  recorded  a schedule  of  such  portions 
of  his  worldly  goods  as  the  unhappy  and  disap- 
pointed father  did  leave  to  his  ambitious  daughter. 

These  particulars  may  be  worth  chronicling  for 
the  benefit  of  English  readers. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Fern  Bank,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MR.  H.  B.  WHEATLEY’S  “DIC- 
TIONARY OF  REDUPLICATED  WORDS,”  1866. 
{Concluded  from  p.  184.) 
Hubble-bubble,  s.  Hubbub. 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  hublle-lubhle  of  political  strife 

the  moments  of  peace  were  most  agreeable.”— Sir 

W.  Harcourt,  in  Daily  Telegraph , Oct.  31, 1881. 

Humpety-jumpety,  a.  Uneven,  irregular  (Poole, 
Gloss,  of  Staffordshire). 
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Hutter-mutter,  s.  Secret  talking. 

“ Your  conciliabules,  your  hutter-mutter  in  corners.” 
— Foxe,  Acts  and  Mon.,  ii.  311. 

Knipple-knafile,  s.  Prevarication  (Poole,  Gloss, 
of  Staffordshire). 

Lardy-dardy,  a.  Foppish. 

Bardy-dardy,  v.i.  To  dawdle  like  a fop. 

“ Fancy  Gladstone  lardy-dar dying  down  Bond  Street 
with  a crutch  and  a toothpick  ! ” — Referee,  April  7, 
1879,  p.  7. 

Mixty-maxty,  adv.  In  a medley,  confusedly. 

“ The  effects —detraction  mixty-maxty , stale  and 
cold  meat  on  Sunday,  Monday,”  &C.---S.  T.  Coleridge, 
•‘Marginalia,”  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  January, 
1882,  p.  125. 

Nilder-nalder,  v.i.  To  idle  or  dawdle  over  any 
work  ( Whitby  Glossary , 1855). 

Pezle-mezle,  adv.  Pell-mell. 

“ The  author  falls  pezle-mezle  upon  the  king  himself.” 
— North,  Examtn,  p.  53. 

Pit-pat,  s.  A patter. 

“He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  pit-pat .” — T. 
Hardy,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i. 
p.  3. 

Prittle-prattle,  v.i.  To  chatter,  babble. 

“She  doth  not  as  our  Papists  do,  which  prittle- 
prattle  a whole  day.” — Latymer,  Berm,  on  the  Gospels, 
No.  7,  p.193. 

Scimble-scemble,  s.  Nonsense. 

“ With  such  fine  scimlle-scemble,  spitter-spatter. 

As  puts  me  cleane  besides  the  money-matter.” 

J.  Taylor  the  Water-poet's  Workes , pt.  ii.  p.  39. 

■Scribble-scrabble,  a.  Scribbled. 

“ But  a J ewe3  letter  scrible-scrable  ouer  the  Copur- 
tenaunce  of  a mans  countenaunce,  will  dash  a body 
wickedly.”— Plaine  Percevall,  ed.  1860,  p.  32. 

Shilly-shally,  a.  Vacillating,  hesitating. 

“The  shilly-shally  policy  of  the  Administration 
upon  this  simple  question  has  here  ended  in  an  ex- 
hibition so  ludicrous,”  &c .—-Daily  Telegraph , Feb.  22, 

Shim-sham,  a.  Affected. 

“ In  their  shim-sham,  broken  gibberish.” — Smith, 
Lives  of  Highwaymen,  1719,  ii.  309. 

Sing-song,  a.  Drawling. 

“ He  began  in  a sing-song  tone  of  voice  which  was 
hardly  audible.” — Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  16, 1881. 

Sinter-saunter,  v.i.  To  be  idle  or  indifferent  about 
anything,  to  loiter  or  dawdle  time  away. 

“ Sinter-sauntering , idling  or  ‘seesawing’  over  a 
business  or  process.”—  Whitby  Glossary,  1855. 

Slip-slap,  s.  Trash,  slop. 

“ Then  he  does  daily  some  slip-slap  or  other 
Bring  to  your  chamber,  and  there  does  them  clother.” 

Money  Masters  all  Things,  1678,  p.  64. 

Snip-snap,  adv. 

“ You  shall  see  ’em  come  in  upon  one  another,  sn>p- 
snap,  hit  for  hit,  as  fast  as  can  be.” — G.  Villiers  (D. 
of  Buck.),  The  Rehearsal,  ed.  1734,  p.  30. 

Sowdy-mowdy,  s.  See  Girly-mirly. 


Swing-swang,  adv. 

“ And  away  they  trot : swing-swang  ! with  my  Tassils 
dangling  and  my  Flambeaux  blazing.” — Cibber,  Pro- 
voked Husband,  p.  95. 

Tam-tam,  s.  A kind  of  drum. 

“ Brass  blared,  drums  thundered,  cymbals  clashed, 
and  the  tam-tam  threw  into  this  worse  than  witch’s 
cauldron  a spice  of  genuine  barbarism.” — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  25,  1882. 

Tew-taw,  s. 

“ As  to  the  working  of  it  [flax],  you  must  provide 
your  Brakes  and  Tewtawes  both,  the  one,  and  that  is 
the  brake  which  bruises  and  toughens,  the  harl,  and 
the  Tewtaw  that  cuts  and  divides  out  the  coare,  if  you 
use  the  Tewtaw  first,  it  may  cut  your  well-dryed  flax 
to  peeces.  yet  both  do  best,  yet  the  brake  first.” — Blith, 
The  English  Improver  Improved,  1653,  p.  263. 

Tic-sic,  s. 

“We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  the  lines  which 
describe  the  dainties  which  titmice  cater  for  their 
children’s  dinner.  It  includes  tickly-wigs,  fat  cock- 
tails, tic-sics,  crawly-mites,  and  blighties.” — Academy, 
May  28, 1881,  p.  393. 

Tipper- taiper,  v.i.  To  walk  mincingly  or  affectedly 

“ It ’s  true  she ’s  as  poor ’s  a sangmaker  and  as 
hard ’s  a kirk,  and  tipper-iaipers,  when  she  taks  the 
gate.” — Burns,  Prose  Works,  p.  24. 

Tirlie-weirlie,  s.  Knick-knacks. 

“ She  can  do  naething  but keep  clean  the  tirlie- 

weirlies  that  hang  about  the  fire.” — The  Coalmans 
Courtship  to  the  Creelwife's  Daughter,  p.  10. 

Tisty-tosty,  s.  A conceited  fellow,  a swaggerer. 

“ Tentenna  pennacchio,  a wag-feather,  one  that  hath 
more  haire  then  wit,  a tisti-tostie .” — Florio,  1598. 

Tol-lol,  s.  Stirabout,  porridge  (Lancashire). 

Tom-tom,  s.  The  same  as  tam-tam  (q  v). 

Trim-tram,  a.  Trifling. 

“ Leave  your  bogling  and  your  trim-tram  tricks.” — 
Shirley,  Arcadia,  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

Tum-tum,  s.  A tam-tam. 

“ One  man  performs  upon  a tum-tum,  the  said  in- 
strument being  a small  barrel  prepared  and  used  as  a 
drum,  with  which  he  keeps  up  a continuous  rattle  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.” — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

Wiw-waw,  adv.  Awry,  wrong. 

“ Quite  kim-kam,  wiw-waw,  differing  from  all  other.” 
“Taylor’s  Goose,”  p.  106  ( Taylor  the  Water-poet’s 
Workes,  1620). 

Ournie-wurnie,  s.  The  little  finger  (Jamieson). 

Xit. 


Was  Bunyan  a Gipsy  or  of  Scottish  De- 
scent ?— -I  think  the  accompanying  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Daily  News  of  August  22  by  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  minister  of  the  Bunyan  Church, 
Bedford,  should  be  enshrined  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ During  the  present  week  there  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  a notice  of  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Simson,  in  which 
he  claims  the  author  of  the  Pilgrims  Progress  as  a gipsy, 
and  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyan,  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  which  he  suggests  the  possibility  of  John 
Bunyan’s  descent  from  the  Roxburghshire  masons  of 
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that  name.  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  state  some 
reasons  why  I cannot  accept  the  one  supposition  or  the 
other  ? I believe  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  to  throw 
out  the  suggestion  many  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  that  because  Bunyan  was  a tinker  he  was  pro- 
bably a gipsy.  The  same  theory  is  also  somewhat  con- 
fidently asserted  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  in  his  recent  work 
on  tbe  gipsies  (Triibner  & Co.).  Mr.  Simson  is  not, 
therefore,  alone  in  his  supposition,  but,  as  I have  learnt 
from  his  pamphlets,  sent  to  me  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  also  from  a personal  interview  with  him  in 
New  York  last  May,  he  is  the  most  persevering  and 
almost  passionate  supporter  of  the  theory  in  question. 
He  really  has  nothing  to  go  upon  but  Bunyan’s  own  words, 
in  which  he  says  that  his  father’s  house  was  ‘of  that 
rank  that  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families 
of  the  land,’  which  might  simply  mean  that  his  father 
was  a poor  man  in  a village.  When  Mr.  S.  speaks  of 
there  being  a ‘ ferocious  prejudice  of  caste  against  the 
name  of  gipsy,’  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say,  as  you  do  in 
the  notice  referred  to,  that  none  of  Bunyan’s  admirers 
would  object  to  his  being  shown  to  be  a gipsy,  if  only 
sufficient  proof  were  adduced.  So  far.  however,  from 
the  evidence  lying  in  that  direction,  I think,  from  some 
few  recent  researches  of  my  own,  it  w'ill  be  seen  that  a 
very  different  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at. 

“ There  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  villagers  of 
Elstow  that  Bunyan  w-as  born  in  the  Eastfields  of  the 
parish,  about  a mile  from  the  church,  at  a place  still 
called  Bunyan’s  End.  Within  the  last  few  months  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  verify  this  tradition  by 
the  discovery  in  the  Record  Office  of  the  court  roll  of 
the  manor  of  Elstow,  which  shows  that  Bunyan’s  an- 
cestors were  living  there  in  1542,  that  is,  of  course,  nearly 
a hundred  years  before  his  birth;  that  the  place  v.Tas 
then  called  ‘ Bonvon’s  End,’  and  that,  therefore,  the 
cottage  and  the  nine  acres  of  land  then  belonging  to 
Thomas  Bonyon  had  probably  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  long  before  that.  This  court  roll  is  only  a 
fragment,  extending  from  1542  to  1550,  but  at  every 
court  Thomas  Bonyon  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  juratores 
or  homagers  swearing  fealty  to  the  king  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  at  the  first  court  he  appears  as  a man  of 
forty  years  of  age,  paying  12s.  1 \d.  as  relief  in  socage  to 
the  king  on  coming  into  possession  of  tbe  cottage  and 
land  on  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Bonyon.  This 
Thomas  Bonyon  is  further  described  as  a labourer,  and 
his  wife  as  a brewer  of  beer  and  ‘a  baker  of  human 
bread  ’;  and  between  1542  and  1550  she  was  fined  six  or 
eight  times  for  breaking  the  assize  of  beer  and  bread. 
The  church  register  of  Elstow  unfortunately  goes  no 
farther  back  than  1640.  I discovered,  however,  a com- 
plete series  of  annual  returns  from  all  the  parishes  of 
Bedfordshire  to  the  registry  of  the  archdeaconry  from 
1603  to  1650,  and  from  those  from  Elstow  we  learn  that 
the  families  both  of  Bunyan’s  father  and  of  his  mother, 
Margaret  Bentley,  were  living  there  all  this  time  as 
steadily  as  any  of  the  other  village  families,  and  as  un- 
like a gipsy  encampment  as  can  well  be  conceived.  In 
the  District  Court  of  Probate  at  Northampton  I have 
also  met  with  the  wills  of  Bunyan’s  father  and  grand- 
father, from  which  it  appears  that  Bunyan’s  father  was 
the  first  tinker  in  the  family.  In  his  will,  dated  May  28, 
1675,  he  describes  himHeif  as  a ‘ braseyer,’  whereas 
Thomas  Bonyon.  the  grandfather,  in  his  will,  dated 
November  20,  1641,  describes  himself  as  a ‘ pettie  chap- 
man.’ In  this  will  he  leaves  ‘the  cottage  or  tenement 
wherein  I doe  now  dwell,’  that  is,  of  course,  the  old 
cottage  at  Bonyon’s  End,  to  his  wife  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  Thomas  (John’s 
father)  and  to  his  son  Edward  jointly.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a family  living  certainly  in  the  same  cottage  and 


cultivating  the  same  land  from  1542  to  1641,  and  pro- 
bably much  earlier,  a fact  which  seems  to  me  utterly 
fatal  to  the  theory  of  gipsy  blood. 

“ Then  as  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyan,  chief 
warder  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  he  sets  forth  in 
his  letter  to  you  of  August  15,  that  the  Bunyans  of  Bed- 
fordshire came  originally  from  Roxburghshire.  He  says, 
that  in  1548,  in  a work  entitled  The  Complaint  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  stated  that  more  than  2,000  Scottish  men  had 
during  the  past  fifty  years  come  over  into  England,  and 
there  married  and  acquired  property,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  ancestor  of  our  Bunyan  may  have  been  among 
them.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  to  this  that  more  than 
three  hundred  years  before  1548  there  were  Bunyans 
living  at  Pulloxhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  that  is,  at  a village 
only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Elstow.  In  that  important 
document  the  Dunstable  Chronicle,  kept  by  Prior  Richard 
de  Morins,  the  chronicler  writes  : ‘ In  the  year  1219  the 

aforesaid  justiciaries  came  to  Bedford,  before  whom 

we  got  our  return  against  Henry  Bunyun  for  the  land  of 
John  Travayl.’  A subsequent  prior,  nearly  forty  years 
later,  adds  this  entry:  ‘in  the  same  year  (12571,  after 
tbe  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  we  bought  of  Almaric  de  St. 
Amand  land  which  he  had  of  John  Boynun  at  Pullokes- 
hille  for  forty- three  marks  and  a half.”  The  entry 
occurs  twice,  the  second  making  this  addition,  that  St. 
Amand  sold  to  the  priory  ‘ terrain  de  Pullokeshille  quam 
habnit  ex  dono  Johannis  Boinun.’  I may  add  that  the 
Subsidy  Rolls  show  the  Boynunsof  Pullokeshill  as  paying 
subsidies  to  the  king  through  more  than  a century,  one 
of  these,  ‘ Imagina  Boynon,’  paying  Is.  Zd.  in  1310. 
There  is  more  that  could  be  said  on  this  matter,  but  I 
have  perhaps  said  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  readers  that 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  neither  of 
gipsy  race  nor  of  Scottish  descent.  If  I were  to  hazard 
a conjecture,  looking  at  the  testimony  of  the  Dunstable 
Chronicle,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  first 
Bonyon  who  came  into  Bedfordshire  was  a Norman 
retainer  of  the  great  feudal  lord,  Nigel  de  Albini,  the 
ancestor  of  St.  Amand,  and  that  Bonyon  was  a shortened 
form  of  Bonjohan,  a name  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls* 
of  Edward  I.  If  so,  when  we  speak  of  Good  John  Bun- 
yan, we  simply  say  Good  John  twice  over,  once  in  Eng- 
lish and  once  in  Norman  French.” 

Frank  Eede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Scott  and  Wordsworth. — There  is  a passage 
in  Anne  of  Geier stein,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  pp.  12 -IS 
(ed.  1829),  which  might  have  been  in  Words- 
worth’s mind  when  he  wrote  the  concluding  verses 
(among  the  most  graceful  he  ever  wrote)  of  his 
Memory.  Here  are  the  two  for  comparison  : — 

“Their  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  at  times* 

winding  along  the  verge  of  precipices, at  other 

times  it  [the  road]  traversed  spots  of  a milder  character, 
— delightful  green  slopes,  and  lowly  retired  valleys, 
affording  both  pasturage  and  arable  ground,  sometimes 
watered  by  small  streams,  which  winded  [?  wound]  by 

the  hamlet, meandered  round  the  orchard  and  tbe 

mount  of  vines,  and,  murmuring  gently  as  they  flowed, 
found  a quiet  passage  into  the  lake.  ‘ That  stream, 

Arthur,’  said  the  elder  traveller, ‘resembles  the  life 

of  a good  and  a happy  man.’  ” 

“ Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a soothing  scene, 

Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene  : 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening, 
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Or  mountain  rivers  where  they  creep 
Along  a channel  smooth  and  deep, 

To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening.” 

This  is  no  plagiarism,  yet  it  contains  the  lake, 
the  stream,  the  murmuring,  and  the  application  to 
man’s  life,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  we  find  in  Scott’s 
prose.  By-the-bye,  winded  was  no  slip  of  Scott’s. 
I think  he  used  it  habitually  for  wound , just  as 
other  writers  used  wound  for  winded  in  speaking 
of  winding  a horn,  an  inaccuracy  of  which  Scott 
was,  I imagine,  incapable.  I see  ivinded  again  for 
wound  in  chap.  vii.  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  same  novel, 
and  also  winded  (of  the  Swiss  horn)  in  vol.  i. 

C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Capel  Wiseman,  Bishop  op  Dromore  (Wood- 
Bliss,  Aihence  Oxon.,  iv.  892).— His  admission  into 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  runs  : — 

“Capel  Wiseman  Essexiensis  de  Canfeild  filius  D. 
Gulielmi  W.  Baronetti  literis  grammaticis  institutus  in 
Winchester  sub  Mr0  Pottinger  per  quadriennium,  annos 
natus  octodecim,  admissus  est  pensionarius  sub  Mr0 
Paman  tutore  et  fideiussore  eius  Nov.  10,  1654.” — See 
Baker’s  History  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  1869,  pp.  272, 
696-7. 

Lancelot  Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield 
(Wood-Bliss,  Athence  Oxon.,  iv.  517).— See  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica ; G.  Atkinson,  Westmorland 
Worthies,  ii.  23-36;  Le  Neve’s  Fasti,  i.  564,  ii. 
660;  Biographical  Diet.  S.D.U.K.;  “N.  & Q.,” 
5th  S.  vii.  31;  Tanner  MSS.;  Darling’s  Cyclo- 
paedia; Watt;  Allibone ; Catalogues  of  the 
British  Museum,  Bodleian,  and  Advocates’ 
Libraries.  His  epitaph  in  Cent.  Mag.,  1811,  ii. 
255.  Add  to  works  in  Wood:  Millenarianism ; 
or,  Christ’s  Thousand  Years  Deign  upon  Earth 
considered,  1693,  small  12mo. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

“A  month’s  mind.” — This  proverbial  expres- 
sion has  been  explained  by  Nares  and  Dyce, 
following  Blount,  Ray,  and  Douce,  as  having 
meant,  in  the  first  instance,  “ a celebration  in 
remembrance  of  dead  persons  a month  after  their 
decease.”  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  many 
instances  of  such  a practice  could  be  quoted.  A 
difficulty,  however,  naturally  arose  in  their  minds 
as  to  how  such  a practice  could  have  given  rise  to 
that  sense  of  continuous  and  eager  longing  in 
which  the  phrase  was  afterwards  used.  Hence 
Mr.  J.  Croft  was  led  to  offer  another  explanation, 
quoted  with  approval  by  Nares,  but  queried  by 
Dyce.  I do  not  enter  into  it,  because  any  medical 
man  or  any  mother  can  see  that,  as  generally 
happens  when  a laic  takes  up  a medical  question, 
the  assumption  on  which  his  theory  is  based  is  not 
only  unsupported  by,  but  contrary  to,  facts.  Two 
things  are  plain:  first,  that  the  phrase  was  com- 
monly and  distinctly  used  in  connexion  with  the 
time  of  the  obsequies ; secondly,  that  the  phrases 


“ a twelvemonth’s  mind  ” and  “ a week’s  mind  ” 
were  also  so  used.  These  phrases  alone  condemn 
Mr.  Croft’s  theory,  and  his  conjecture  may  pass 
into  that  limbo  of  absurdities  a belief  in  which 
seems  imperative  on  those  who  indulge  in  Eliza- 
bethan or  Shakespearian  criticism. 

It  seems  strange  that  while  the  fuller  and  truer 
meaning  of  ‘‘a  month’s  mind”  was  known  to 
Nares  when  he  wrote  on  “ trentall,”  neither  he  nor 
Dyce  should  have  seen  its  application.  Its  defini- 
tion as  given  by  them  and  quoted  above  was  but 
the  abbreviated  form  of  such  a solemnity,  held 
only  on  the  final  day  either  through  poverty, 
penuriousness,  or  other  cause.  The  “ week’s 
mind,”  though  shorter  than  this  celebration  on  the 
thirtieth  day,  might  also  be  an  abbreviate  form, 
while  the  “ twelvemonth’s  mind  ” was  a longer 
one.  The  unabridged  “month’s  mind,”  the  tren- 
tana,  the  French  trentel , the  English  trental,  is, 
to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  ceremonials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a daily  service  for 
thirty  consecutive  days.  So  to  speak,  it  is  a 
ceremonial  of  thirty  days’  length,  as  implied  by 
the  singular  number  of  trentana,  or  other  desig- 
nation for  it.  Such  a ceremonial,  which  both 
mourners  and  priests  performed  not  merely  “in 
memoriam,”  but  with  a deep  longing  for  the  safety 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that  safety  being 
confirmed  or  accelerated  through  it,  would  most 
naturally  be  applied  to  any  continuous  or  fixed 
longing,  especially  when  its  users  had  become 
Protestants.  Br.  Nicholson. 

A Surrey  Expression. — “ Gone  out  of  doors,” 
in  the  sense  of  having  become  a thing  of  the  past. 
Speaking  of  the  indifferent  farming  of  the  present 
day  about  here,  and  the  want  of  spirit  shown  by 
the  farmers,  a man  said  to  me,  “ Farming  seems 
to  have  ‘ gone  out  of  doors  ’ in  these  parts  alto- 
gether ” ; and  another  man,  speaking  of  a kind  of 
oats  which  was  no  longer  cultivated  said,  “ Those 
old  red  oats  have  ‘ gone  out  of  doors  ’ nowadays.” 
I have  also  heard,  in  speaking  of  the  seasons,  “ The 
summers  seem  to  have  ‘ gone  out  of  doors  ’ of  late.” 

G.  L.  G. 

Titsey  Place,  Limpsfield. 

Misprinted  Articles  and  Pronouns  in 
Shakspeare.  — There  is  no  doubt  that  articles 
and  pronouns,  certainly  from  their  frequent 
occurrence  and  also  from  other  causes  (one  of 
which  I am  about  to  specify),  were  liable  to  cor- 
ruption as  were  no  other  parts  of  speech.  The 
table  I have  drawn  up  of  these  errors  is  extensive, 
but  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  this  imperfect  catalogue  of  misprinted 
articles  and  pronouns,  and  not  reckoning  the 
doubtful  cases,  I infer  that  the  pronouns  thy  and 
thee,  and  the  article  the,  have  been  often  con- 
founded. All  I will  say  at  present  on  this  point 
is  that  I believe  the  confusion  to  have  arisen  from 
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the  ear,  not  the  eye.  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis  informs 
me  that  thy  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
at  least  was  monophthongal,  and  pronounced 
when  long  very  like  thee , but  when  short  would 
be  like  mi  in  milord.  Mr.  R.  Grant  White 
would  go  further ; and  for  myself  I am  convinced 
that  thy  and  my  were  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  alike  pronounced  short  (as  my  often  is  at 
present),  as  witness  the  two  following  instances 

“ That  I may  say  in  the  default,  he  is  a man  I know.” 

A ll ’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

“ Dear  Goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  the  people.” 

A ntony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

In  both  I read,  with  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel,  thy  for 
the.  C.  M.  In gleb y. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Bath  Chairs. — The  enclosed  cutting  from  the 
Bristol  Times  and  Mirror , August  30,  1882,  de- 
serves, I think,  a corner  in  “N.  & Q.”: — 

“ A large  amount  of  newspaper  praise  has  been  wasted 
this  week — worse  than  wasted,  for  it  has  been  wrongly 
bestowed.  A Bath  gentleman  named  Heath  having 
died,  London  and  provincial  journals  forthwith  burst 
forth  in  praise  of  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  wheel- 
chair. Mr.  Heath  no  doubt  made  a large  number  of 
Bath  chairs,  but  this  no  more  makes  him  the  inventor 
than  the  fact  that  the  Bristol  Waggon  Works  construct 
locomotives  makes  them  the  inventors  of  the  steam 
engine.  The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Heath  did  not 
make  his  first  wheel-chair  until  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  its  invention.  Mr.  Peach,  writing  from  the 
library  at  Bath,  puts  all  our  contemporaries  right  on 
this  point.  Wheel-chairs,  ‘these  comfortable  vehicles 
for  the  idle  or  the  invalid,’  were  in  use  in  Bath  certainly 
as  early  as  1799.  There  was  scarcely  a caricature  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  which  a Bath 
chair  did  not  form  a conspicuous  object,  and  Warner,  in 
his  History  of  Bath,  published  in  1801,  makes  distinct 
reference  to  Austin  Dawson  as  the  maker  of  wheel- 
chairs. Mr.  Dawson  carried  on  his  business  for  many 
years  before  Mr.  Heath,  who,  it  is  clear,  did  not  begin 
business  until  about  1833  as  a trunk  and  wheel-chair 
maker.  Yet  the  story  told  by  the  enterprising  corre- 
spondent who  brought  forth  the  effusive  praises  of  Mr. 
Heath  is  most  detailed  and  particular.” 

Abhba. 

Heraldic. — I have  a blazon  on  glass  of  sixteenth 
century  which  differs  from  that  of  Seriaulx,  in 
Viscount  Bindon’s  quarterings,  by  being  cherries  or 
instead  of  gules.  The  blazon  seems  not  correct, 
being  Arg.,  saltire  sable,  twelve  cherries  (?)  or. 
Here  we  have  or  on  arg.  (?).  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  just  received  from  the  Surrey  Herald  Extra- 
ordinary the  same  with  cherries  gules  stalked 
proper.  I cannot  detect  that  the  colour  has  in 
this  case  faded  out  and  altered.  I saw  a very 
curious  example  of  alteration  in  the  Lyon  Office 
lately,  where  I was  shown  my  own  arms  in  a 
fifteenth  century  blazon  as  arg.  and  sable  instead 
of  az.  and  arg.  as  used  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  and  so  registered  in  the  Lyon  records.  There 
was  no  mistake,  as  the  name  was  there  on  both.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  the  oldest  is  not  the  correct 


blazon.  It  was  taken  from  a Scoto-French  re- 
gister. Scotus. 

An  Old  Shrove  Tuesday  Custom  in  Kent. 
— Before  the  general  use  of  the  vane  on  the  top  of  a 
barn  or  stable  in  farmyards,  the  figure  of  a cock 
was  used  to  show  from  which  quarter  the  wind 
blew.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it 
was  the  custom  in  Kent  to  take  down  the  weather- 
cock on  the  morning  of  Shrove  Tuesday  and  clean 
it.  The  body  of  the  bird,  usually  black,  was 
polished  with  white  of  egg,  and  his  comb  and 
wattles  well  reddened,  and  set  up  again  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  on  pain  of  ill  luck  and  loss  of 
pancakes  to  the  farm  labourer  on  whom  the  duty 
devolved.  C.  A.  White. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors,  Salop. 

Somewhen. — I am  frequently  hearing  this  ex- 
pression in  Kent.  I was  lately  asking  a lad  at 
one  of  Smith’s  bookstalls  when  a book  which  I had 
ordered  would  be  down.  He  replied,  “ Somewhen 
this  afternoon.”  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

106,  Godolpkin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

Little  Nell. — I venture  to  send  the  following 
note,  which  may  be  of  interest : — 

‘ •'  The  church  which  Dickens  described,  and  Catter- 
mole  drew,  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  Little  Nell, 
and  in  which  the  poor  child  was  laid  to  rest,  is  the 
parish  church  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire.” — Building  News, 
Sept.  13, 1871. 

F. 


<auerte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Badius  Ascensius’s  Printing-press. — In  Mr. 
Blades’s  Biography  of  Caxton  (1882),  p.  128,  he 
says,  “ The  earliest  representations  of  a printing- 
press  are  found  in  the  works  of  Badius  Ascensius, 
the  celebrated  printer  of  Paris.  Two  of  these  are 
delineated  in  plates  vii.  and  viii.,  whereof  the 
earlier  is  found  as  a printer’s  device  in  the  title  of 
a work  dated  1507.”  Of  this  printing-press  in 
Knight’s  Caxton  (1844),  pp.  131-2,  a description 
and  drawing  is  given;  but  Knight  says,  “ A famous 
printer,  Jodocus  Badius  Ascensianus,  has  exhibited 
his  press  in  the  title-page  of  a book  printed  by 
him  in  1498.”  At  p.  43  of  Authorship  and  Pub- 
lication (1882)  the  press  is  delineated  ; but  at 
p.  44  the  author  says,  “ The  date  assigned  to  this 
drawing  is  from  1517  to  1523.”  This  I take  as  a 
blunder  on  the  author’s  part ; but  which  of  the 
first-named  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  to  correctness  of 
date  ? As  all  the  engravings  mentioned  are  exactly 
alike,  is  it  probable  that  the  same  drawing  appears 
in  two  works,  dated  respectively  1498  and  1507  ? 
Perhaps  some  one  who  has  access  to  the  book  or 
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books  printed  by  Badius  Ascensius  in  T498  could 
definitely  settle  the  question ; or  perhaps  Mr. 
Blades  has  investigated  the  question,  and  would 
explain  the  cause  of  disagreement  in  dates. 

G.  J.  Gray. 

Cambridge. 

Seneschals  of  Pontefract. — In  Fox’s  His- 
tory of  Pontefract  a list  is  given  of  the  seneschals 
and  constables  of  Pontefract  which  appears  to  be 
very  imperfect.  As  many  of  the  deeds  connected 
with  places  in  the  Laci  fee  are  witnessed  by  the 
seneschal  for  the  time  being  of  Pontefract  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  list  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  names  given  by  Fox  are  - 

Lampson  (1163). 

Eudo  de  Longvilliers  (before  1209). 

Robertas  Wallensis  (before  1209). 

Robertas  de  Cantabrigia,  vel  de  Kent,  1219-29. 

John  de  Birkin  (a  colleague  of  the  preceding). 

Henry  de  Walleys  (before  1232). 

Alanus  Clericus  (about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding). 

Hugh  Pinarna  (should  be  Pincerna). 

Adam  de  Neireford  (appears  to  have  been  a colleague 
of  Henry  Walleys). 

Gilbert  de  Notton  (before  1232). 

John,  son  of  John  de  Hoderode  (1252). 

Robert  Kypus  (a  colleague  of  the  preceding). 

Adam  de  Novomercato. 

Petrus  de  Santon. 

Simon  de  Thorp  (1282). 

Sir  John  Cresacre  (about  1300). 

This  name  closes  the  list  of  the  officers  who  acted 
under  the  Lacies.  I have,  however,  notes  of  the 
following  : — 

Adam  de  Dutton  ( anie  1211). 

Richerius  de  Kescham. 

Adam  de  Pontefract  (ante  1250). 

Thomas  de  Fishburn  ( anie  1310). 

Gilbert  de  Notton  (ante  1240). 

Fox  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Coucher  book 
of  Pontefract.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  book  is  still  in  existence. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Pronunciation  of  “Either,”  “Neither.”— 
What  is  the  best  pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  in 
these  words  ? As  ee,  which  was  once  usual,  or  as 
i,  German  ei,  which  one  generally  hears  nowadays? 
The  words  containing  ei  are  few.  In  one  only,  I 
think,  has  it  the  long  i sound — height , which  has 
followed  high.  In  some  it  is  sounded  as  ai,  or 
French  e— weight,  feint,  feign,  heir , seine,  vein. 
Inveigh , inveigle,  are  pronounced  in  the  same  way, 
but  I fancy  our  grandfathers  said  inveegle,  &c. 
In  other  words,  ei  has  the  sound  of  a weak  e— 
foreign,  forfeit,  surfeit,  heifer ; and  this,  I find, 
is  the  pronunciation  of  either  and  neither  given  in 
Boyer’s  French  and  English  Dictionary  (1729). 
Leisure  varies  between  the  long  and  short  e.  The 
long  e sound  prevails  in  receive , deceive,  seize , 
weir;  and  in  proper  names,  Reid , Veitch,  Leigh, 
&c.  It  would  appear  that  the  German  ei  does 


not  belong  to  the  English  language,  and  should 
not  be  imported  into  either  and  neither.  C. 

Go-Bang. — Is  this  Japanese  game  excessively 
old  in  that  country,  and  is  it  known  1,500  years 
back  or  more  in  China  or  any  other  part  of  the 
East  ? If  not,  how  old  is  this  game  ? 

George  Stephens. 

Cheapingbaven,  Denmark. 

Caxton. — Has  the  exact  locality  of  the  press 
set  up  by  Caxton  at  Westminster  been  finally 
decided  ? I find  three  different  spots  assigned  : 
the  almonry,  the  scriptorium,  and  “ an  old  chapel 
near  the  entrance  of  the  church.” 

Student  of  History. 

Waggonette. — Mr.  James  Payn  thus  spells  the 
word  in  his  novel  Kit,  in  the  Graphic,  August  26 ; 
and  in  the  previous  week  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis 
had  written  the  word  in  the  same  way  in  an  article 
in  the  Echo.  I imagine  this  to  be  the  correct- 
form  ; nevertheless  I will  ask  the  question,  Is  it 
the  correct  form  ? During  the  last  twelve  months 
I have  been  at  the  trouble  to  note  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  word  has  appeared  in  print, 
and  they  are  as  follows : waggonet,  wagonnett , 
wagonett,  ivagonette,  waggonnette,  and  waggonnett. 
Auctioneers  seem  to  be  terribly  puzzled  over  the 
spelling  of  this  word.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Books  written  in  Latin  by  Moderns. — I 
wish  to  know  the  date  of  publication,  in  any 
country,  of  the  last  book  written  in  Latin  by  a 
modern  author,  i.e.,  the  exact  period  when  learned 
men  ceased  to  employ  Latin  as  the  language 
universally  understood  by  their  foreign  compeers. 

H.  S.  A. 

The  Quakers. — Who  was  the  Quaker  mentioned 
in  a book  called  Quakerism;  or,  the  Story  of  My 
Life,  published  at  Dublin  in  1851,  and  there 
called  Friend  Stately  of  Mildred’s  Court?  In  a 
criticism  on  this  book  by  “A  Quaker,  and  glad  of 
it,”  it  is  stated  that  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  a bishop,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Quaker  who 
received  that  honour.  In  the  same  book  a story 
of  George  IY.  going  into  a Quaker  women’s  meeting 
is  mentioned.  I should  be  glad  to  have  a refer- 
ence to  where  an  account  of  this  incident  is  to  be 
found.  A.  C.  B. 

Luther’s  Wife’s  Saying. — I have  seen  in  an 
extract  from  the  preface  to  George  Herbert’s 
Temple,  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  this  reference  : “ The 
famous  speech  of  Luther’s  wife,  that,  somehow, 
they  did  not  pray  as  they  did  in  old  times.” 
Where  is  the  authority  for  this  to  be  seen  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Paul  Morphy. — In  1875  a rumour  pervaded 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  effect  that 
this  extraordinary  chess  genius,  who  had  become 
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champion  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  like 
Wellington  never  having  suffered  defeat,  was 
losing  his  powers.  Not  long  after  I received 
from  Philadelphia  an  assurance  that  this  rumour 
was  untrue.  In  my  chess-plaving  days  I had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  Morphy,  and  liked 
him  greatly,  and  I shall  be  obliged  for  any  infor- 
mation about  him.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Galimatias. — This  word  occurs  in  the  Sun- 
day at  Home  for  August,  1882,  p.  517.  I have 
never  come  across  it  before,  but  find  Nuttall  gives 
“ Galimatia,  nonsense,  bombast.”  In  what  part 
of  England  is  the  word  used,  and  what  is  the  deri- 
vation ? Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[The  word  is  French.  How  far  back  can  the  English 
form,  given  by  Nuttall,  be  traced  1] 

A Yorkshire  Saying. — Dr.  E.  Gobham  Brewer, 
in  his  Reader's  Handbook,  and  other  writers,  state: 

“ * Like  the  saddler  of  Bawtry,  who  was  hanged  for 
leaving  his  liquor.’  It  was  customary  for  criminals  on 
their  way  to  execution  to  stop  at  a certain  tavern  in 
York  for  a ‘parting  draught.’  The  saddler  of  Bawtry 
refused  to  accept  the  liquor,  and  was  hanged ; whereas  if 
he  had  stopped  a few  minutes  at  the  tavern  his  reprieve, 
which  was  on  the  road,  would  have  arrived  in  time  to 
save  his  life.” 

I have  looked  into  various  historical  works  to  try 
and  discover  the  name  of  the  “ saddler  of  Bawtry  ” 
and  the  date  of  his  execution,  but  have  failed  to 
find  it,  and  beg  to  ask  if  any  of  your  contributors 
can  inform  me.  William  Andrews. 

Hull  Literary  Club. 

Wendish  and  Manx. — Has  any  bibliography 
been  published  of  books,  &c.,  printed  in  Wen- 
dish  and  Luzatian  during  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
I believe  their  little  literature  is  increasing  rather 
than  otherwise.  Also,  what  books  have  been 
recently  printed  in  Manx?  Is  there  any  news- 
paper in  that  language  ? 

W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

Oatmeals. — In  Ford’s  Sun’s  Darling  (1623), 
I.  L p.  333,  occurs:— 

“ Do  mad  prank  with 
Roaring  boys  and  oatmeals.” 

Has  this  name  for  some  sort  of  profligate  buck 
been  found  in  any  other  author  ? M.  H. 

Old  German  Silversmiths.  — Is  anything 
known  of  the  two  seventeenth  century  silversmiths 
and  engravers  mentioned  in  the  following  inscrip- 
tion upon  a small  parcel-gilt  silver  box? — 

” Magno  | Bliae  Vejelii  | nomini  | Perennique  me- 
morise, | artis  primitias  j consecrat  | Bartholomaeus 
Muller  | Anno  muxcix.” 

J.  C.  J. 

Strype’s  “ Mem.,”  tom.  II.  r.  533,  &c. — Will 
any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  do  me  the 


favour  to  lend  me  a list  of  the  grammar  schools 
mostly  endowed,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  out  of  the 
Chantry  lands  ? H.  W.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport. 

Adisham.— There  is  a village  near  Canterbury, 
on  the  road  to  Dover,  the  name  of  which  is  now 
spelt  Adisham,  though,  according  to  Hasted,  “ it 
is  commonly  called  Adsbam.”  In  Domesday  the 
spelling  is  Edesham.  What  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  ? 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Fish  Toots.— I heard  lately  for  the  first  time 
this  term  applied  to  the  buyers  of  fish  for  the 
London  and  other  markets  in  a small  fishing 
village  in  Dorsetshire.  Query,  fish  touts  ? 

J.  M as  k ell. 

The  Name  Frater.— What  is  the  origin  of 
the  above  as  a family  name  ? Any  Information 
on  the  subject  I shall  be  glad  of. 

G.  Frater. 

Chester. 

Y substituted  for  I.— Can  any  one  refer  me 
to  the  authority  for,  or  give  an  explanation  of,  the 
substituting  of  the  letter  y for  i in  the  spelling  of 
names  of  persons  and  places  ? M.  D.  C. 

Numismatic. — What  Is  the  date  of  the  follow- 
ing silver  coin,  the  size  of  our  two-shilling  pieces  ? 
King’s  head  crowned,  wearing  his  own  hair  short, 
and  with  a pointed  beard  ; dress  appears  to  be 
armour  covered  with  elaborate  work.  Behind  the 
neck  the  Roman  numerals  XII.  Around  the  bust 
these  words  : iacobvs  . b . a . mag  . brit  . fra  . 
et  . hib  . rex,  ending  with  a fleur-de-lis.  The 
reverse,  the  arms  of  England  quartered  with  those 
of  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  a shield ; 
around  them,  QViE  . devs  . conivnxit  . nemo  . 
separet,  also  ending  in  a fleur-de-lis. 

Harold  Malet. 

Longford. 

Hole  Family.— Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin 
of  this  Devonshire  family,  or  where  I shall  be 
able  to  find  the  particulars  for  myself  ? To  what 
branch  do  the  Holes  of  Watchet,  West  Somerset, 
belong,  and  what  are  their  arms  ? 

Randolph  Hunter. 

Lady  Penitents. — When  was  the  custom  of 
ladies  doing  penance  barefoot  at  holy  wells,  shrines, 
&c.,  in  England  and  Ireland  discontinued  ? Are 
there  any  books  extant  giving  a description  of 
such  pilgrimages  ? Fair  Rosamond. 

“ NeC  OMNIA,  NEC  SEMPER,  NEC  AB  OMNIBUS.” — 

John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  this  as  being  “ Vetus 
proverbium  ” ( Policrat .,  1.  v.  c.  15,  p.  264,  Lug.  Bat., 
1695).  Is  an  earlier  instance  known  ? It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  familiar  “ quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
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quod  ab  omnibus  ” of  Vincent  of  Lerins.  I am 
aware  of  the  parallel  expressions  in  Vergil,  Georg. 
ii.  109,  JEn.  viii.  63 ; Homer,  II.  xiii.  729,  Od. 
viii.  167.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Richard  Barry,  Seventh  Earl  of  Barry- 
more.— Any  particulars  respecting  him,  beyond 
those  given  in  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerages  and  other 
well-known  sources  of  information,  will  oblige. 

J.  S.  A. 

William  Cobbett.-— Can  any  one  give  me  a 
short  account  of  the  descendants  of  William  Cob- 
bett up  to  the  present  time  ? H.  R.  J. 

J.  D.  Hunter. — Can  any  reader  refer  me  to 
information,  other  than  his  own  narrative,  as  to 
J.  D.  Hunter,  who  was  brought  up  among  the 
Missouri  Indians,  and  wrote  a book  about  them, 
published  in  1824  ? Are  his  statements  to  be 
relied  upon  ? What  was  his  after  career  ? 

H.  E. 

Delaval  Family. — Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  of 
Seaton  Delaval,  Knt.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  2 and  19  James  I.,  had  (by  his 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Baron  Hilton,  of 
Hilton,  Esq.)  a daughter  Anne,  who  married  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Whitby  ; his  grandson,  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval,  Bart.,  had  (by  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Alex.  Leslie,  Earl  of 
Leven)  five  daughters,  Anne,  Margaret,  Mary, 
Barbara,  and  Dorothy,  one  of  whom  married 
William  Blount,  of  Maple  Durham.  Can  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  anything  about  the 
first-mentioned  Anne  or  any  of  her  five  great- 
nieces  ? J ohn  Hamerton  Crump. 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

Ad  Fines.— -In  a useful  little  guide-book  for 
Essex,  issued  by  Mr.  Stanford,  is  a map  which  calls 
the  small  town  of  Braughing  “ Ad  Fines.”  Mr. 
Walford,  the  well-known  antiquary,  is  responsible 
for  the  book  as  editor,  but  clearly  the  map  is  “ by 
another  hand.”  I do  not  find  Ad  Fines  marked  in 
the  Antonine  Iters  ; it  is  not  in  the  Ravenna  list, 
or  in  Ptolemy ; but  Bertram  has  started  no  less 
than  three  stations  so  called  in  his  pseudo  Richard 
of  Cirencester.  Will  Mr.  Walford  explain  ? 

Lysart. 

A Parody.— -More  thon  fifty  years  ago  I heard 
a parody  on  Thomas  Moore’s  song  of  The  Legacy. 
It  was  in  memory  of  a lawyer’s  wig.  Two  of  the 
lines  were  * 

“ Bid  them  not  wa9te  one  stick  of  pomatum, 

Nor  buy  any  oil  decayed  hairs  to  mend.” 

Where  can  the  verses  be  found  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Arms  in  Chester  Castle. — The  four  following 
coats  are  taken  from  a MS.  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  records  their  existence  in  the 
chapel  of  Chester  Castle : 1.  Arg.,  a saltire,  a 


chief  azure.  2.  Gu.,  on  a bend  az.  five  plates  arg. 
3.  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.,  a label  of  five  points 
gu.  4.  Az.,  three  bends,  a canton  or.  Any 
particulars  of  the  families  bearing  these  arms 
would  be  esteemed.  Cestrian. 

A Poet  descended  from  a King. — Who  is 
the  poet  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from 
Dean  Stanley’s  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  what  is  the  ground  for  this  claim  for  royal 
descent  in  his  behalf? — 

“ The  godlike  grace  which  shone  in  his  countenance  is 
perhaps  hardly  perceptible  \i.  e.,  in  the  monument!,  but  it 
yet  bears  a curious  resemblance  to  an  illustrious  living 
poet  who  is  said  to  be  descended  from  him.” — P.  132. 

G.  F.  W.  M. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Translations,  chiefly  from  the  Italian,  of  Petrarch  and 
Metastasio.  By  ********,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  1795.  12mo.  Abhba. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Calm  was  her  exit, 

NLht  dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 

Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  as  sat.” 

An  epitaph  in  8t.  Keyne’s  Churchyard,  Cornwall. 

H.  A.  G. 

“ Changed,  how  changed,  yet 
Wherefore  changed  in  torture  ! ” 

I remember  that,  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  these 
lines  were  on  a monumental  stone  on  the  walls  (outside) 
of  Headington  Church,  near  Oxford.  I have  never  been 
able  to  discover  their  origin.  J.  E.  Millard,  D.D. 


Hcpltetf. 

BURIED  ALIVE:  A TALE  OF  OLD  COLOGNE. 
(6th  S.  iv.  344,  518;  v.  117,  159,  195,  432.) 
The  following  version,  founded  on  the  story  as 
told  me  by  an  intelligent  commissionaire  in  1847, 
while  “ doing  ” the  sights  of  that  interesting  city, 
was  written  there  and  then,  and  has  been  quietly 
interred  in  my  desk  ever  since  (a  much  longer 
time  than  the  heroine  of  the  tale  could  boast  of), 
and  may  now  be  resuscitated,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure : — 

Frau  Richermondt. 

A Tale  of  Cologne— in  fact,  the  original  “ Ode  do 
Cologne,”  but  not  by  J.  M.  Farina. 

In  the  Grand  Parade  at  Cologne  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  the  strange  position  of  the  wooden  effigies  of  two 
grey  horses  which  are  peering  out  of  the  upper  window 
of  a high  and  ancient  house.  The  following  is  the 
legend  connected  with  them,  as  related  to  me  by  a com- 
missionaire on  the  spot : — 

The  doctor  he  sat  by  Frau  Richermondt’s  side, 

With  his  anti-epidemical, 

But  the  fearful  disease  permitted  no  ease, 

And  baffled  each  drug  and  chemical. 

Quite  vainly  he  tries  his  pounded  crabs’  eyes, 

And  his  powdered  Theban  mummy, 

And  bis  syrup  of  lice  and  his  toasted  mice, 

And  his  balsams  foetid  and  gummy ; 
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And  useless  the  flesh  of  the  viper  fresh, 

And  his  pigeon  alive  cut  in  two, 

Which  he  thinks  it  is  meet  to  apply  to  her  feet, 

And  his  hedgehog  elixir  won’t  do. 

So  he  rose  from  his  chair  with  a solemn  air, 

And  thrice  he  shook  his  head ; 

And  he  said,  with  a sigh  (that  was  all  my  eye), 

“ Frau  Richermondt  is  dead  ! 

*‘I ’ve  tried  my  skill  with  potion  and  pill, 

I ’ve  done  for  her  all  I believe  is  best ; 

All  things  that  I’ve  heard,  however  absurd, 

I ’ve  tried — but,  vita  brevis  est. 

“ I ’ve  given  her  ice,  and  lice,  and  mice. 

And  spice,  and  rice,  and  brandy  ; 

I ’ve  given  her  mummy  and  nasty  things  gummy. 
Whichever  might  turn  up  handy.* 

“ I ’ve  wrapped  her  so  neat  in  a well-wetted  sheet. 
From  her  heels  right  over  her  head. 

And  more  I could  mention,  but  vain  my  attention, 
Frau  Richermondt  is  dead  ! ” 

Snug  under  the  Dom,  in  a costly  tomb, 

Frau  Richermondt  is  laid ; 

The  glare  of  the  day  has  passed  away, 

And  a mass  for  her  soul  has  been  said. 

’Tis  deep  midnight,  when  the  noisome  sprite 
Plays  leap-frog  over  the  grave. 

What  man,  then,  is  here,  who  seems  not  to  fear 
The  wrath  of  the  dead  to  brave  ? 

He  kneels  him  down  by  the  sculptured  stone. 

The  heap  with  a crowbar  turning  ; 

Of  the  faltering  moon  he ’s  missed  the  light. 

But  his  bullseye ’s  dimly  burning. 

’Twas  the  sexton,  and  few  were  the  things  he  spoke, 
And  he  breathed  not  a word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  he  said,  “ If  I cabbage  that  ring  to-night, 

I shall  be  all  the  richer  to-morrow  ! ” 

He  tugged  at  the  finger  on  which  did  linger 
The  gold-encircled  stone, 

Then  drew  from  his  pocket  a knife  to  unlock  it 
By  paring  the  flesh  from  the  bone. 

But  scarce  was  the  blade  to  the  cold  skin  laid 
Ere— horror  of  horrors  to  tell  ! — 

The  death-cold  claw  grasped  the  sexton’s  paw, 

And  the  knife  from  his  clutches  fell. 

Well,  what  did  he  do  ] Just  a8  I,  sir,  or  you 
Would  have  done  in  a similar  plight ; 

In  a swoon  he  fell  down  on  the  cold,  clammy  stone, 
And  in  falling  banged  out  his  light. 

Frau  Richermondt  rose — not  so  dead,  you  ’ll  suppose, 
As  she  seemed  when  6he  was  buried — 

Hit  the  sexton  a blow  on  the  shins  with  his  crow. 
And  into  the  city  she  hurried. 

She  found  her  own  house  all  as  still  as  a mouse. 

Save  the  cats’  serenade  on  the  tiles. 

And  she  shouted  aloud,  as  she  stood  in  her  shroud, 

“ What  the  deuce  are  you  arter,  Giles  1 
“ How  dare  ye  to  snore  while  I stand  at  the  door 
All  shaking,  and  shivering,  and  fieezing  ] 

My  clothing  is  light  for  this  time  of  night, 

And  ’tis  anything  but  pleasing. 

11  How  came  you,  I say,  to  stow  me  away 
Without  being  sure  I was  dead  1 
Ob.  no  doubt  you ’d  a plan  to  provide,  you  bad  man, 
Another  Frau  R.  instead.” 


* All  the  dainties  here  mentioned  were  in  use  as 
medicines  a couple  of  hundred  years  ago. 


Herr  Richermondt  groaned,  and  Herr  Richermondt 
moaned, 

And  he  uttered  a hideous  scream, 

For  facing  him  there  stood  a ghastly  nightmare 
Intruding  herself  on  his  dream. 

And  the  devil  sat  squat  in  her  saddle,  I wot, 

And  bellowed  out,  might  and  main, 

“Lieber  Herr,  I have  brought  you  a treasure  you 
thought 

You  never  should  see  again. 

“ Hark  ! your  wife ’s  at  the  door.  Don't  you  hear  the 
uproar  1 

Wake  up,  then,  and  strike  a light.” 

Herr  Richermondt  ro?e,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  his  nose. 
And  sat  himself  bolt  upright. 

Xo  devil  was  there,  but  a chill  of  despair 
Crept  over  his  trembling  frame 
As  he  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  his  wedding-day  choice 
Call  his  “ once  loved  name.” 

The  epithets  queer  were  harsh  to  hear 
With  which  it  was  linked  ; alas  ! 

She  called  him  a blundering  son  of  a gun 
And  a muddle-headed  ass. 

Yet  believe  it  he  couldn’t,  and  didn’t,  and  would’nt. 

But  he  seized  on  his  matches  in  ire  ; 

One  hundred  and  two  of  the  lot  wouldn’t  do. 

But  the  hundred  and  third  caught  fire. 

He  reached  the  last  stair  in  the  chill,  damp  air. 

He  opened  the  door  in  affright, 

His  bonnet  de  wait  seemed  as  frightened  as  he, 

For  its  tassel  stood  straight  upright ; 

And  there  in  the  gloom,  come  fresh  from  the  tomb, 
Frau  Richermondt  stood  in  her  shroud  ; 

But  her  spouse  kept  afar,  with  the  door  just  ajar, 

And,  breathing  again,  said  aloud, — 

“ Oh,  goblin  immortal,  avaunt  from  my  portal. 

Back,  back  to  your  region  so  drear  ! 

For  my  wife  I have  lost  her,  thou  ghostly  impostor. 
She ’s  there — so  she  can’t  be  here  ! ” 

In  vain  her  entreaties,  in  vain  were  her  sighs. 

In  vain  were  her  words  rough  or  kind  ; 

For,  preparing  to  shut  up  the  door  in  a pet. 

Thus  her  husband  delivered  his  mind, — 

“ I ’ll  no  more  believe  that  my  missus  could  leave 
Her  snug,  quiet  grave  in  the  Dom, 

Or  raise  the  big  stones  which  were  laid  o’er  her  bones. 
To  come  plaguing  her  husband  at  home, 

«*  Than  my  horses  could  stray  from  their  corn  and  their 
hay, 

Through  the  double-locked  stable  door, 

And,  marching  in  pairs  up  the  back-kitchen  stairs, 
Make  their  way  to  the  uppermost  floor.” 

The  words  were  scarce  spoke  when  a wild  neighing 
broke 

On  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

At  the  window,  I ween,  two  horses  were  seen 
In  the  glimmering,  pale  moonlight. 

(I  don’t  know,  I declare,  how  on  earth  they  got  there. 
But  certify  this  I will — 

That  the  story  can’t  be  a complete  1-i-e, 

For  their  effigies  stand  there  still.) 

Herr  Richermondt  saw,  and  he  crossed  himself  o’er 
From  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  his  chest, 

Then  seizing  his  wife  in  her  newly  found  life, 

He  clasped  her  once  more  to  his  breast. 
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Not  a soul  that  I know  has  e’er  witnessed,  I trow, 
Nor  the  oldest  inhabitant  seen  a 
Connubial  meeting  so  warm  in  its  greeting 
Since  Edwin  and  Angelina. 


Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472  ; 
vi.  58,  92,  137).— Clearly  Briton  is  what  the  late 
I Duncan  Forbes,  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
at  King’s  College,  London,  aptly  termed  a “ jar- 
gonist.”  He  goes  in  for  the  good  old-fashioned 
British  colonel  style  of  spelling  Indian  names. 
His  postscript  is  most  certainly  what  he  concludes 
it  with— a redudio  ad  absurdum.  Because  we 
choose  to  spell  Indian  names  on  a definite  system 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  we  should  alter 
the  spelling  of  the  English  adjectival  ending  -ese 
as  applied  to  the  names  of  many  countries  in 
forming  the  name  for  the  language  or  people  be- 
longing thereto.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  American 
names,  such  as  “ Yankee,”  must  follow  suit  with 
! Indian  ones.  Does  Briton  mean  to  tell  us  that 
because  the  spelling  of  foreign  languages  does  not 
I suit  English  pronunciation  we  must  therefore 
i Anglicize  names  belonging  to  them?  Would  he 
have  us  adopt  Doitchland  for  Deutschland,  Leeong 
for  Lyons,  and  so  forth  ? Further,  he  appears  to 
be  labouring  under  the  idea  that  the  new  spelling 
used  in  Indian  names  is  German.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort — it  is  Indian;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  spelling  of  Hindustani  as  written  in 
Roman  characters.  Perhaps  Briton  is  not  aware 
that  this  mode  of  writing  Hindustani  is  used  very 
largely  by  the  native  Christian  community,  by 
one  secular  and  several  semi-religious  newspapers 
(Christian),  and  has  been  made  the  first  and  only 
mode  of  writing  several  aboriginal  languages,  such 
as  Santhali,  due  entirely  to  the  labours  of  learned 
missionaries,  the  pioneers  of  all  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  this  country.  With  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  several  letters  and  digraphs  with  thorough 
English  pronunciation,  such  as  ch,j , sh,  the  letters 
of  the  Indo- Roman  aphabet  retain  what  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  their  original  Roman  or  Latin 
values,  so  far  as  these  are  now  known.  When 
Briton  undertakes  to  teach  us  he  should  be  care- 
ful to  be  accurate.  To  represent  Sherpur  in  a 
thorough  English  dress  he  ought  not  to  have 
written  Sherpoor,  but  Sharepoor.  In  giving  us 
Maharattee  he  evidently  cannot  pronounce  the 
name  himself.  Let  him  rather  try  Mahrahtee. 
Further,  when  he  quotes  examples  of  the  new 
spelling  he  should  be  careful  to  give  that  spelling 
correctly,  e.  g.,  Kashmir  not  Cashmir,  Mdrathf  not 
Mahrati,  Gujardrf  not  Gujerati. 

As  Briton  is  such  a purist  in  pronunciation,  has 
it  never  struck  him  as  odd  that  all  Hebrew  and 
other  foreign  names  are  transliterated  in  our  Bible 
on  the  so-called  German  system  that  he  abuses  ? 


—that  is  to  say,  the  Roman  letters  have  Roman 
values  given  to  them.  How  pretty  some  of  the; 
Hebrew  names  would  look  if  jargonized  to  suit 
English  spelling  ! After  all,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  Englishmen  at  home  pronounce  Indian 
names  correctly  or  not  ? They  never  did  under 
the  old  jargonist  system  of  spelling,  and  they  never 
would  under  any  system,  any  more  than  they  do- 
French,  German,  or  Italian.  Cawnpore  certainly 
is  no  clue  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Kdnhpur, 
nor  is  Meerut  of  Mfrath.  Even  in  India  the 
British  soldier  somehow  makes  Meeroot  of  the 
latter.  Benares  for  Bandras  fares  no  better.  To- 
save  it  from  the  fate  of  being  mispronounced 
Benairs,  as  I have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  pre- 
sumably well-educated  people  in  England,  Briton: 
should  insist  upon  some  such  thorough  English 
spelling  as  Bunnaruss.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  be  guided  by 
Briton,  and  give  up  the  transliteration  system  (erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  but  really 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones),  which  is  now  used  for 
spelling  all  names  except  a few  well-known  ones, 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a fixed  spelling.  The 
only  fault  is  that  the  list  of  such  so-called  well- 
known  names  has  been  made  far  too  large,  includ- 
ing as  it  does  nearly  every  British  cantonment 
in  India  where  deference  has  been  shown  to  the 
British  colonel,  who  is  by  nature  a jargonist,  and 
abhors  any  such  idea  as  there  being  a system  at  all 
for  spelling  names  beyond  that  of  settling  their 
orthography  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Certaia 
it  is  that  his  blundering  attempts  have  not  given 
us  combinations  that  represent  anything  like  the. 
true  pronunciation  from  a mere  English  point  of 
view.  Take  Kurrachee,  for  instance.  Nine  out  of 
ten  people  at  home,  unacquainted  with  India  or  its. 
affairs,  pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  Curragh  (the 
camp)  with  a chee  after  it.  Happily,  this  spelling 
is  gone,  and  in  its  place  we  have  Karachi,  over 
which  the  most  determined  Englishman  could 
scarcely  stumble.  The  Jonesian  transliteration; 
system,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  has  the  great 
virtue  of  being  a system.  Besides,  it  lends  itself 
readily  to  all  European  languages,  and  to  a person, 
at  all  acquainted  with  India  gives  the  most  exact 
pronunciation  of  names.  Any  little  strangeness 
about  it  soon  wears  off,  and  it  is  easily  mastered. 
At  all  events  it  is  less  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
English  spelling  than  is  Welsh  spelling.  Whether 
Briton  is  a real  one  (of  Wales)  or  not,  why  does 
he  not  turn  his  attention  to  reforming  the  spelling 
of  the  place-names  of  that  country  for  the  benefit, 
of  English  bunglers  before  meddling  with  a country 
so  far  off  as  this  ? 

As  I have  already  written  more  than  enough,  I 
will  subscribe  myself  by  the  Hindustani  equivalent 
of  that  word,  on  the  pronunciation  of  which  Briton 
can  exercise  himself.  Bas. 

Nagpur,  India. 
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Samuel  Jackson  Pratt,  1783  (6th  S.  vi.  149). 
— Samuel  Jackson  Pratt  was  born  at  St.  Ives, 
Huntingdonshire,  on  Christmas  Day,  1749,  and 
died  at  Birmingham  on  Oct.  4,  1814.  Descended 
from  a very  respectable  family,  he  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  but  having  no  inclination  for  that 
profession  he  assumed  the  name  of  Melmoth, 
took  to  the  stage,  and  came  out  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1774,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  From  an 
early  age  he  had  an  inclination  for  poetry,  and, 
failing  to  be  an  actor,  he  appeared  as  an  author. 
The  first  poem  which  attracted  public  attention 
was  “ The  Tears  of  Genius,  by  Courtney  Melmoth, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  1774” 
( Gentleman's  Magazine,  xliv.  275,  and  Monthly 
Review,  1.  406).  In  the  following  year  he  brought 
out  a novel,  entitled  Liberal  Opinions;  or,  the 
History  of  Benignus,  1775,  6 vols.  He  continued 
to  publish  under  the  name  of  Courtney  Melmoth 
till  1780,  when  he  produced  his  first  play,  The  Fair 
Circassian.  This  bore  his  real  name,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  successfully  acted 
at  Drury  Lane.  Mr.  Pratt  had  previously  entered 
into  partnership  with  a bookseller  at  Bath;  he  was 
not  fitted  for  this,  and  soon  relinquished  shop- 
keeping ; but  he  made  many  friends  in  Bath,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Bath-Easton  coterie  of  Mrs. 
Miller.  There  Mr.  Pratt  learnt  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate Mrs.  Sid  dons,  and  it  was  in  fact  for  her  that 
he  wrote  The  Fair  Circassian.  She  did  not  act  in 
it,  for  when  produced  at  Drury  Lane  the  part  in- 
tended for  her  was  filled  by  Miss  Farren.  At  this 
period  Mr.  Pratt  occupied  himself  with  miscel- 
laneous writing,  and  went  about  the  country 
lecturing  on  language.  He  is  described  by  the 
critics  of  the  last  century  as  “a  very  voluminous 
gentleman,”  and  with  good  reason.  He  published 
seven  novels,  in  twenty-three  volumes  ; wrote  ten 
dramatic  pieces ; poems  “almost  without  number”; 
and  many  miscellanies. 

The  novel  to  which  Apis  refers,  The  Pupil  of 
Pleasure ; or,  The  New  System  Illustrated , in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope,  editor  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  Letters,  2 vols.  12mo.  1777,  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  social  poison 
of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  writings.  The  Monthly 
Review  says  of  it  (lvi.  232),  “ It  is  unnatural  and 
shocking — it  cannot  be  read  without  disgust.”  In 
a word,  the  critics  said  the  book  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Two  years  later,  and  designed 
to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  the  previous 
novel,  Mr.  Pratt  published  The  Tutor  of  Truth. 
Of  this  the  same  reviewer  says  (lxii.  324),  “ It  is 
more  inoffensive  than  any  of  the  former  productions 
of  this  writer.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  London 
Magazine  (xlviii.  596),  says,  “We  can  recommend 
this  sprightly  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
romance  in  the  warmest  terms.”  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  writings  generally,  the  writer  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authors , 1788, 


says,  with  an  amusing  tone  of  bitterness,  “ His 
most  popular  productions  have  been  Emma  Corbet 
and  the  poem  Sympathy  ; and  there  are  people 
now  living  who  believe  that  they  possess  a degree 
of  merit.” 

Particulars  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  life,  his  novels,  dramas, 
poems,  and  other  writings,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1814,  lxxxiv.  p.  398-9; 
Literary  Memoirs  of  Living  Authors,  1798,  ii. 
155-8  ; and  the  Biographia  Dramatica , 1812,  i. 
582.  There  is  a brief  account  of  him  in  the  Thes- 
pian Dictionary,  where,  as  in  some  other  books, 
he  is  wrongfully  called  “ Robert  Pratt.” 

Edward  Solly. 

u Pratt,  : an  adventurer.  He  was  originally  a 
bookseller  of  the  city  of  Bath  ; and  liis  first  attempt  at 
distinction  in  literature  consisted  in  a public  reading  of 
passages  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  poets.  When 
Mr.  Pratt  assumed  the  character  of  an  author,  be  stiled 
himself  Courtney  Melmoth,  esquire;  under  which  appel- 
lation he  published  the  Tears  of  Genius  for  the  Death 
of  Doctor  Goldsmith,  a poem ; Liberal  Opinions,  or  the 
History  of  Benignus,  in  six  volumes  duodecimo ; the 
Pupil  of  Pleasure,  founded  upon  lord  Chesterfield’s  letters, 
in  two  volumes;  Shenstone  Green,  founded  upon  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Shenstone,  in  three  volumes; 
Travels  for  the  Heart,  in  two  volumes  ; Emma  Corbet, 
or  the  Evils  of  Civil  War,  in  three  volumes ; the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  of  Scripture,  in  two  volumes ; and  an 
Apology  for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hume,  in  one 
volume,  Mr.  Pratt  has  written  without  his  signature. 
Sympathy,  a poem ; the  Fair  Circassian,  a tragedy 
founded  on  the  novel  of  Almoranand  Hamet;  the  School 
for  Vanity,  a comedy;  Landscapes  in  Verse,  a poem; 
and  the  Triumphs  of  Benevolence,  an  ode  upon  the  in- 
tended statue  of  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Pratt  has  collected 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  in  four  volumes  duodecimo. 
His  most  popular  productions  have  been  Emma  Corbet, 
and  the  poem  of  Sympathy;  and  there  are  people  now 
living  who  believe  that  they  possess  a degree  of  merit.” 
— Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated  Authors  of  Great 
Britain  now  Living,  Lond.  1788,  8vo. 

Dr.  Watt  ( Bibliotheca  Brit.)  supplies  Mr.  Pratt’s 
Christian  names,  “Samuel  Jackson,”  states  that 
he  was  born  at  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1749,  and  died  at  Birmingham  in  1814,  and  gives 
a fuller  list  of  his  writings.  J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

“ Dui  class  numbers  ” (6th  S.  vi.  187). — The 
classification  to  which  this  question  refers  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  (Secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association),  who  for  phonetic 
reasons  calls  himself  “Dui.”  The  following  extract 
briefly  describes  it: — 

“ A novel  scheme,  marked  with  many  practical  advan- 
tages, is  the  Amherst  or  Dewey  [Dui]  system  (see  A 
Classification  and  Subject-Index  for  Cataloguing  and 
Arranging  the  Books  and  Pamphlets  of  a Library,  by 
Melvil  Dewey,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1876,  8vo.),  according  to 
which  the  library  is  divided  into  ten  classes,  the  first 
being  a zero  or  general  class,  including  bibliography, 
polygraphy,  general  periodicals,  Ac.,  while  the  others 
are  philosophy,  which  is  numbered  100  ; theology,  200; 
sociology,  300 ; philology.  400  ; natural  science,  500 ; use- 
ful arts,  600 ; fine  arts,  700  ; literature,  800 ; and  history, 
900.  _ These  classes  are  then  separated  again  into  nine 
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special  divisions  of  the  main  subject,  preceded  by  a zero 
or  general  division.  Each  of  these  divisions  again  has 
nine  sections  (preceded  by  a zero).  Thus  513  is  the  third 
section  (geometry)  of  the  first  division  (mathematics)  of 
the  fifth  class  (natural  science).  This  is  the  classifica- 
tion or  class  number,  and  is  affixed  to  every  book  and 
pamphlet  belonging  to  the  library.  The  zero  in  a class 
number  has  its  normal  power,  and  signifies  a general 
treatise,  so  that  500  is  a book  on  natural  science  in  general. 
The  system  was  devised  in  the  first  instance  for  classify- 
ing and  indexing,  but  it  can  also  be  used  for  numbering 
and  arranging  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  shelves.  For 
this  purpose  the  absolute  location  by  shelf  and  book- 
marks is  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  relative  location  by 
class  and  book  number  used  instead.  Accompanying  the 
^ass-number  is  the  6oo£-number,  which  prevents  confusion 
of  different  books  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  the  first  geo- 
metry catalogued  is  marked  513T,  the  second  513‘2,  and 
so  on.  The  books  of  each  section  are  altogether  arranged 
by  hook  numbers,  and  these  sections  are  also  arranged 
in  simple  numerical  order  throughout  the  library.  The 
number  513T1  will  therefore  mean  the  eleventh  book  in 
subject  513,  or  the  eleventh  geometry  belonging  to  the 
library.” — See  the  article  “ Libraries,”  by  Messrs.  Tedder 
and  Thomas,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica , vol.  xiv.  p.  538. 

Q.  Q. 

Pronunciation  of  “Tea,”  &c.  (6th  S.  vi. 
129,  171).-— It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
few  survivals  in  good  English  speech  of  the  former 
sound  of  the  diphthong,  great,  bear,  wear,  tear. 
Are  there  any  others  ? The  cause  of  the  survival 
is,  I presume,  to  be  found  in  the  felt  awkwardness 
of  the  confusion  with  other  words  in  familiar  use 
which  would  have  been  produced  in  these  cases  by 
the  change  to  the  modern  sound.  In  the  popular 
speech  of  Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  the  old  sound 
of  the  diphthong  is  generally  preserved,  bate  for 
beat , mate  for  meat,  &c.  This  usage,  therefore,  is 
not  a vulgar  corruption,  but  a survival  among  an 
isolated  people,  whose  talk  in  this  particular  has 
remained  stationary,  being  separated  from  the  main 
current  of  English  speech.  C. 

Matthew  Prior,  in  his  ballad  Down  Hall , written 
in  1715,  has 

u Near  a nymph  with  an  urn,  that  divides  the  highway, 

And  into  a puddle  throws  mother  of  tea.” 

W.  K.  Husk. 

Jannock  (6th  S.  vi.  28,  95).-— I doubt  if  R.  R. 
ever  tasted  jannock,  or  he  would  have  told  you 
what  it  was.  Jannock  is  a coarse,  dark  loaf, 
made  of  oatmeal  instead  of  flour,  and  raised  by 
leaven  instead  of  yeast.  Spartan  fare,  I must 
admit,  yet  hot  or  fresh  toasted  and  with  plenty 
of  butter  it  is  not  to  be  despised,  though  wheat 
bread  has  long  superseded  it  except  in  a few  Lan- 
cashire farmhouses.  When  cold  and  old  I should 
think  a pound  of  jannock  would  lie  like  a pound 
of  lead  in  most  of  our  stomachs.  In  this  county 
as  a characteristic  it  means  that  a man  is  sterling, 
real,  solid,  with  no  pretence  about  him,  no  humbug 
— in  short,  what  would  be  called  “a  brick”  else- 
where. But  why  jannock  has  been  chosen  to  imply 


all  this  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.  I can  only 
fancy  the  idea  is  that  there  is  no  puff-paste,  no 
baking  powder,  no  miller’s  or  baker’s  adulteration, 
but  that,  homely  as  it  is,  it  is  genuine.  P.  P. 

Preston. 

Jannock  is  a Lancashire  word.  Jannock  is  a 
loaf  or  cake  of  oatmeal  made  with  buttermilk,  and 
I am  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a confection 
which  requires  to  be  prepared  manu  magistrali — 
just  as  you  can  never  get  Yorkshire  puddings  to 
perfection  excepting  in  a Yorkshire  farmhouse. 
Hence,  I believe,  the  origin  of  the  term,  “ It ’s 
jannock,”  or  “ It ’s  not  jannock,”  i.  e.,  that  the  cake 
is  well  made  and  baked,  or  not.  I have  heard  this 
expression  used  very  commonly  in  Lancashire. 
Lately  at  a dinner  party  I mentioned  this  word. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  residing  in  the  town  of  Market 
Deeping,  and  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  told 
me  they  knew  the  word  well,  but  that  it  was  spelt 
johnnock.  Heath,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  “Jannock, 
oaten  bread,”  and  “ Janacks , oaten  cakes,”  and 
refers  to  “ Anack,  a sort  of  fine  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal.” So  in  the  Modern  Husbandman  (1750)  of 
William  Ellis  (E.D.S.)  we  have  “ Anack,  six  several 
sorts  of  (oatmeal  bread)  may  be  made,  every  one 
finer  than  the  other,  as  your  Anacks,  Janacks, 
and  such  like  ” ( Country  Housewife,  205).  Under 
“ Jannock”  we  have: — 

“ In  Shropshire  they  grind  French  wheat  very  fine, 
and  make  their  cakes  on  a back  or  bake-stone  which  is 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  they  put  a sort  of 
batter  made  of  this  flour,  milk,  and  yeast ; and  when  it 
is  turned  and  done  enough  they  butter  and  eat  it,  drink- 
ing butter-milk  with  it : this  cake  is  called  jannock  or 
crumpet,  and  is  what  old  Parr  of  this  country  eat  all  his 
life.” — Modern  Husbandman,  III.  i.  31. 

In  the  Diarium  Busticum,  by  J.  Worlidge,  Lon- 
don, 1681  (E.D.S.),  we  have  “ Jamock  (jannock), 
oaten  bread  made  into  great  loaves.”  Edward 
Phillips,  in  his  New  World  of  English  Words  ; or, 
a General  Dictionary  (London,  1658),  gives: 
“ Jannock,  a kinde  of  oaten  bread,  much  used  in 
the  North  of  England.”  Edmund  Waterton. 

Bailey  gives,  “ Jannock,  oaten  bread,  N.C.”; 
Webster,  “ Jannock , a buttress  or  support  to  a 
wall,  oat  bread  [Prov.  Eng.].”  Now  as  this  word 
is  used  in  Derbyshire,  chiefly  in  the  Peak  districts, 
where  formerly  and  within  my  own  recollection 
oat  bread  or  oat  cake  was  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  it  is  probable  that  the  soundness  and  sup- 
porting qualities  of  this  bread — food  upon  which 
they  could  rely — led  to  the  application  of  its  name 
jannock  by  the  people  to  any  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy thing  or  person,  in  the  sense  stated  by  Dr. 
Webb.  The  other  meaning,  a buttress  or  sup- 
port, would  be  equally  applicable  to  a person  who 
was  considered  staunch,  one  on  whose  support  you 
could  rely.  I have  heard  the  following  question 
and  answer  in  Wirksworth  : “ Can  you  rely  on  his 
support  ? ” “ Ya,  lad,  oi’m  sartin  he ’s  jonnock.,i 
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The  word  is  used  in  Derbyshire  in  the  sense  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Webb,  and  not  in  that  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Peacock’s  Glossary. 

Walter  Kirkland,  F.H.G.B. 

Eastbourne. 

This  expression  is  common  enough  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  ; it  is,  I believe,  however,  always 
used  pred i cati vely,  never  attributively,— as,  “ That ’s 
nut  jannock  ” (=fair);  “ He ’s  nut  quite  jannock  ” 
(=not  thoroughly  honest  in  his  dealings).  The 
word  jannock  originally  meant  a thick  cake  or  loaf 
made  of  oatmeal.  E.  Cole,  in  his  Dictionary  (1701), 
gives,  “ Jannocks,  No.,  oaten  bread.”  According 
to  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wilkinson,  “oaten  bread 
or  jannocks  ” was  introduced  by  the  Flemish  immi- 
grant weavers  about  the  year  1567.  They  say:— 

“ The  kind  of  bread  introduced  by  the  Flemings  into 
Bolton  nnd  other  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
was  made  of  oatmeal  in  the  form  of  a loaf,  and  called 
jannock;  but  the  gradual  change  in  manners  and  im- 
provement in  social  condition  have  almost  banished  this 
food,  and  wheaten  bread  and  oat-cakes  have  almost  alto- 
gether taken  its  place.” — P.  259  (ed.  1882). 

Of  course  the  oat-cakes  mentioned  are  the  thin 
appetizing  article  which  you  meet  with  in  Lan- 
cashire at  the  present  day.  They  give  the  follow- 
ing early  use  of  the  word: — 

“ And  brave  ale  of  Halton  I have, 

And  what  meat  I had  to  my  hire; 

A pudding  may  no  man  deprave, 

And  a jannock  of  Lancaster-sbire.” 

Shepherd  's  lJlay,  performed  at  Chester  in  1577. 

Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner  (E.D.S.)  aptly  quote  from 
Waugh’s  Lancashire  Sketches  for  the  origin  of  the 
expression : — 

“ The  common  expression,  ‘ That ’s  noan  jannock ,’ 
applied  to  anything  which  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
commemorates  the  fame  of  this  wholesome  old  cake  of 
theirs.’’ 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“ Roi  des  Franqais”  (6th  S.  vi.  108). — The 
authority  for  the  statement  in  the  query  of 
W.  M.  M.  may  be  thus  stated: — 

“ Few  princes  ever  bore  their  character  higher  upon 
all  occasions  than  Oliver  Cromwell,  especially  in  his 
treaties  with  crowned  heads.  And  it  is  a story  without 
example  that  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  best  informed 
historians  of  the  age,  Puffendorf,  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Elector  of  Brandenburg!),  that  in  Cromwell’s  league  with 
France  against  Spain,  he  would  not  allow  the  French 
king  to  call  himself  King  of  France,  hut  of  the  French  ; 
whereas  he  took  to  himself  not  only  the  title  of  Protector 
of  England  but  likewise  of  France.  And  which  is  yet 
more  surprising  and  can  hardly  be  believed,  but  for  the 
authority  of  the  author,  whose  own  words  are  in  the 
margin  (see  ■injr),  in  the  instrument  of  the  treaty  the 
Protector's  name  was  put  before  the  French  king’s.” — 
Complete  JJ  <ttory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  208,  London, 
1706. 

The  pnssage  from  Puffendorf  is: — 

“ Id  porro  helium  Protectoris  in  Hispania  adeo 
oppnrtunurn  Gallo  arcedehat  [accidebat],  ut  summo 
studio  istum  foedere  sibi  annectere  etude  ret,  etiam  con- 


cesso,  ut  Cromwellus  eundem  Gallorum  Begem,  non 
Galliarum  nuneuparet,  alias  ipse  Protectoris  quoque 
Francim  vocabtilum  sieut  Anglia*  assumpturus : simul 
pateretur  Cromwell  urn  instrument©  suo  nomen  titulumque 
ante  Galiieum  ponere.”-— Puffendorf,  De  rebus  gestis  Fre- 
deriei  Wilhelmi  Blectoris  Brand eburqi. , p.  313  (lib.  vi. 

§ 11,  BeroL,  1695).  ‘ 

Ed.  Marshall. 

An  Execution  for  High  Treason  in  1817 
(6th  S.  vi.  104).— -Mr.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp  asks 
whether  there  have  been  any  instances  of  behead- 
ing and  showing  the  heads  of  the  criminals  sub- 
sequent to  the  above  date.  I cannot  at  the  moment 
answer  this  question  ; but  the  account  he  gives  is 
rather  more  horrible  than  other  accounts  appear. 

I have  two  different  histories  of  Nottingham,  The 
Annals  of  Nottinghamshire , and  The  Date- Book 
of  Remarkable  and  Memorable  Events  connected 
with  Nottingham  and  its  Neighbourhood.  In  the 
former  book  it  speaks  of  the  account  there  given 
being  taken  from  the  Date- Book  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Sutton,  “ whose  long  connexion  with  the  public 
press  of  the  district  [and  who  was,  no  doubt,  pre- 
sent within  the  enclosure  at  Nun’s  Green,  where 
the  execution  took  place]  afforded  him  peculiar 
facilities  for  gathering  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  lamentable  affair.”  His  account  is  as 
follows  :— 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  Nun’s  Green,  and  was 
guarded  by  a strong  detachment  of  the  Enniskillen 
Dragoons,  special  constables,  and  javelin  men.  While 
the  ropes  were  being  adjusted,  the  men  attributed  their 
position  to  Oliver  [the  informer],  Castlereagh,  and  the 
Government.  Turner  and  Ludlam  displayed  consider- 
able emotion,  but  Brandreth  was  perfectly  composed. 
His  black  beard,  which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  in 
prison,  looked  very  frightful  below  the  white  cap  drawn 
over  his  face. 

‘ •'  After  hanging  about  half  an  hour,  at  one  o’clock  the 
bodies  were  cut  down,  and  a block  and  two  axes  having 
been  produced,  and  bags  of  sawdust  emptied  upon  the 
stage,  that  of  Brandreth  was  first  brought  forward  to 
undergo  decapitation.  In  extending  it  on  the  bench  or 
block,  the  chin  caught  upon  a cog,  which  turned  up  the 
face,  and  made  it  appear  as  though  the  eyes  of  the 
Nottingham  captain,  which  were  wide  open,  were  fixed 
upon  the, assembled  thousands.  The  first  blow  not  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  seeming  feebler  than  it 
actually  was,  provoked  an  almost  general  hiss  and  groan. 
The  assistant,  however,  with  a large  carving-knife,  in- 
stantly completed  what  had  not  been  accomplished  by 
the  axe.  The  head  fell  into  the  basket,  and  the  hang- 
man, seizing  it  by  the  hair,  held  it  up  to  the  view  of  the 
multitude.  He  stepped  with  it  to  the  left,  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  holding  it  up,  and  ex- 
claiming at  each  place,  ‘ Behold  the  head  of  the  traitor 
Jeremiah  Brandreth.”  The  head  and  trunk  were  placed 
in  a coffin  close  at  hand,  and  then  the  bodies  of  Turner 
and  Ludlam  were  operated  upon  in  a similar  way.  The 
three  were  buried  the  same  afternoon,  in  one  deep  grave 
in  St.  Werburgh’s  churchyard. 

“ The  wretch  Oliver,  finding  that  England  and 
Englishmen  would  not  bear  his  society,  emigrated 
with  a Government  grant  to  the  Cape  Colony,  where  he 
assumed  a different  name,  and  died  in  great  poverty  and 
suffering.” 

Edward  T.  Dunn. 
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The  case  of  beheading  for  high  treason  in  1817, 
quoted  from  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley’s  Reminiscences, 
is  not  the  last  in  England.  The  Cato  Street  con- 
spirators were  executed  in  1820,  and  a worthy 
octogenarian  of  Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire,  has  just 
described  the  mode  of  procedure  to  me,  now  sixty- 
two  years  since  the  circumstances  took  place,  and 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  Mr.  Richard 
Stone,  who  is  a sort  of  walking  history  of  England, 
tells  me  that  he  was  in  London  in  1820,  when  five 
of  those  conspirators,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
be  first  hanged  and  then  beheaded,  underwent  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  had  the  curiosity  to 
witness  the  execution.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
that  he  was  carried  off  his  legs  from  the  Old 
Hailey  to  Smithfield.  The  men  were  hanged  in 
the  usual  way  for  about  half  an  hour.  They 
were  then  taken  down  and  put  into  coffins.  The 
shoulders  of  each  one  were  then  lifted  up  and  the 
head  cut  off,  not  with  an  axe  on  a block,  but  with 
a knife  or  some  instrument  of  that  kind,  after 
which  decapitation  the  executioner  held  up  the 
head,  exclaiming,  “ This  is  the  head  of  a traitor,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  same  process  was 
followed  with  all  the  rest,  one  after  another. 

P.  0.  Hutchinson. 

The  French  for  “Alarm”  (6th  S.  vi.  44,  and 
see  note  on  “ Belfry,”  v.  429).— Mr.  Tyssen’s  in- 
teresting note  affords  an  additional  instance  that 
one  may  derive  an  erroneous  inference  from  un- 
doubted facts.  I was  quite  right  in  saying  “ alarms, 
and  not  effroi,  is  used  in  French— our  alarm,  and 
alarme  is  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century,”  but 
I was  wrong  in  supposing  that,  because  now  no 
Frenchman  would  dream  of  saying,  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  fun,  cloche  d' effroi  for  alarm  - bell, 
therefore  in  Old  French  effroi  was  never  used 
in  this  sense,  and  a reference  to  Littr6  would 
have  saved  me  from  the  mistake.  When  I 
first  read  the  quaint  old  French  lines  quoted  by 
Mr.  Tyssen,  and  which  he  has  so  cleverly  trans- 
lated, I exclaimed,  “But  these  are  verses;  and 
because  fffroi  was  used=the  alarm  of  an  alarm- 
bell  in  poetry,  where  one  naturally  chooses  the 
more  vivid  and  poetic  words,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  word  was  ever  so  used  in  prose.”  A 
reference  to  Littr£,  however,  quickly  dispelled  this 
notion.  Littre,  indeed,  does  not  state  that  the  word 
was  ever  used  in  a sense  different  from  that  of 
“grande  frayeur”*  (his  definition),  in  which  it  is 
now  used ; but  on  looking  through  the  examples 
he  quotes  from  old  French  authors,  I find  two  in 
which  it  was  used  in  a different  meaning.  The 
first  (fifteenth  century)  is,  “ Le  bon  serviteur,  sans 
faire  effroi  ne  bruit,  vint  heurter  a la  porte.”  Here 

* Whenever  a word  has  a different  meaning  in  old 
French,  I think  he  should  have  stated  it.  He  does  so 
sometimes,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  old  French 
part  of  the  word  metier. 


the  meaning  is  evidently  rather  “alarm”*  than 
“fright.”  The  second  example  is  still  more  con- 
vincing, for  there  effroi  is  used  together  with  the 
word  cloche  (bell).  It  is  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  runs  as  follows  : “ Que  Ton  n’eust 
a sonner  nulle  cloche,  sinon  celle  de  l’effroi.” 
Whether  the  word  alarm,  which  was  already  in 
use,  was  also  used  in  those  days  of  alarm-bells, 
I cannot  say;  but  from  the  examples  given  by 
Littre  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
I think  it  probable  that  the  word  was  then  used 
strictly  in  its  original  meaning  of  “ to  arms  ! ” + 
and  very  likely  it  had  not  altogether  divested 
itself  of  this  meaning  even  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  conclusion,  although  one  of  my  arguments 
against  Mr.  James’s  derivation  of  the  Fr.  heffroi 
from  beliere  d’ effroi  has  now  been  wrested  from 
me,  there  still  remain  three  others  which  I feel 
assured  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  will  be  able  to 
controvert.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Liguria  (6th  S.  vi.  86).— Mr.  Parry  says, 
“ The  names  Cymry  and  Lloegr  are  antithetical, 
and  mean  respectively  the  upland  country  [Wales], 
and  the  lowland  country  [England],  the  one  con- 
taining the  word  comb,  an  eminence,  and  the  other 
the  root  lig,  from  which  the  verb  to  lie  and  the 
adjective  low  are  derived.” 

I do  not  pretend  to  anything  more  than  a super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language ; but  of 
this  I am  confident,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
comb  in  that  language  ; and  that  cwm,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  never  means  “ an  eminence,”  but, 
on  the  contrary,  invariably  means  a valley.  And 
as  to  lig,  there  is  no  such  word  or  root  in  the  Welsh 
language.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  Saxon. 
Mr.  Parry’s  etymology,  therefore,  has  not  a leg 
to  stand  on.  He  disposes,  I think,  too  summarily 
of  the  connexion  between  Lloegr  and  Liguria. 
Liguria  proper,  viz.,  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  was  about  300  b.c.  in  the 
occupation  of  a nation  or  tribe  of  Celts  (see  Momm- 
sen’s History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.),  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  wild  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose 
that  when,  shortly  afterwards,  these  Celts  were 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  some  of  them 
migrated  westward  and  were  distinguished  by  the 

* Indeed,  as  it  is  coupled  with  bruit,  its  meaning  is 
evidently  rather  “ a noise  causing  alarm”;  and  that  the 
word  had  this  meaning  is  shown  in  the  Diet,  of  Old 
French,  by  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  where  I find  as 
one  of  the  meanings  given  to  the  word  effray  (=effroi), 
“ Bruit,  clameur  qui  effraye,”  and  this  meaning  is  sup- 
ported by  examples.  He  also  quotes,  under  another 
meaning,  the  second  passage  given  above  from  Littre. 

f This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Fr.  alarme  (for- 
merly written  allarme),  and  not  “ to  arm,”  as  one  might 
be  inclined  to  think.  The  fact  is,  the  French  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  It.  allarme  (see  Brachet  and  Littre). 
more  correctly  written  alV  arme,  which  is  a plural,  and 
means  aux  armes  or  to  arms. 
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name  of  the  country  from  whence  they  last  came. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Parry  is  not  aware  that  some 
ethnologists  claim  for  the  Cymric  language  a greater 
antiquity  than  the  Latin. 

To  turn  to  another  subject.  How  comes  it  that 
the  Welsh  name  for  Rome  is  Rhifen  ? The  single/ 
being  by  the  Welsh  always  pronounced  as  our 
v,  the  word  is  evidently  identical  with  Ravenna. 
Now,  why  should  the  Welsh  call  Rome  “ Ra- 
venna ”?  I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  learned 
correspondents  would  suggest  an  explanation. 

M.  H.  R. 

Liguria  is  a very  good  name  for  a district  abut- 
ting on,  or  near  to,  water.  The  only  etymological 
part  of  the  word  is  the  first  letter.  It  comes  from 
the  Keltic  lli  (water),  which,  among  many  other 
forms,  is  liable  to  become  lag , leg , lig,  log,  lug; 
hence,  with  a quasi- Scandinavian  suffix,  ligr; 
and,  finally,  Liguria.  Hence,  also,  the  name  of 
the  Liger  corrupted  to  Loire,  and  the  diminu- 
tive Loiret.  Compare  also  Liguria  with  Ar- 
mor-ica  and  Po-mer-ania.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Goulton  (6th  S.  vi.  69).  — Was  “Sir  Lewis 
Goulton,  Knight,”  on  whom  this  manor  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Conqueror  as  a reward  for  his  prowess 
at  Hastings,  a Lewis  from  across  the  Channel  who 
adopted  the  name  of  his  new  estate,  or  might  it 
perchance  have  taken  its  name  from  him  ? Topo- 
graphical surroundings  are  against  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis, and  seem  to  point  to  the  Celtic  root  gabhal , 
goul  (=a  fork,  especially  a river  fork),  to  which 
the  several  Gouls  and  Gowlans  in  Ireland  belong. 
Celtic  roots  are  few  in  Yorkshire  place-names,  yet 
it  is  striking  that  (not  to  speak  of  two  or  three 
others  with  which  I may  yet  trouble  you)  Goole  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Dutch 
river,  and  Goul-ton  in  the  fork  formed  by  two 
tributaries  of  the  river  Leven  previous  to  their  join- 
ing the  latter.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Obeliscolychny  (6th  S.  v.  69). — This  word, 
I need  hardly  say,  is  from  the  Greek  6/3e\icn<o- 
\v\viov,  which  is  employed  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Politics , iv.,  15,  § 8 : — ov  yap  k/nro^iovcnv 
ttAA^Aats,  Kal  7rpos  rrjv  oXtyavd puiiriav  avay- 
Kaiov  ra  apyeia  olov  o/3e\L(rKo\v)(yia  7rouiv. 
This  passage  was  doubtless  present  to  the  mind  of 
Rabelais  when  he  made  use  of  the  word.  Your 
correspondent  apparently  has  failed  to  notice  that 
ch.  xxxiii.,  bk.  v.,  deals  with  “ Lantern-land,” 
where  it  is  appropriate  enough  that  the  military 
guards  of  the  port  (not  post ) should  be  “ obelisco- 
lychnys,”  or  spit-lamps  (if  I may  coin  a word).  In 
the  same  chapter  Rabelais  says  : — “ When  we 
came  to  the  royal  palace,  we  had  audience  of  her 
highness,  the  queen  of  Lantern-land,  being  intro- 
duced by  two  lanterns  of  honour.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 


Hamlet’s  Soliloquy  (6th  S.  vi.  126).— -To  the 
reference  for  the  notice  of  “ the  undiscovered 
country  ” may  be  added  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  xii. 
243  ; 6th  S.  i.  32,  53.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Jesus  Psalter  (6th  S.  vi.  47).  — The 
following  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his 
Second  Series  of  Bibliographical  Collections  and 
Notes,  1882:— 

The  SpiritvallCovnsaile  | Jesus  Mattens  | Jesus  psalter 
and  xv  oes.  Licensed  to  John  Judson  (as  one  book)  in 
1558-9.  _ 

Certain  Devovt  and  Godly  Petitions  commonly  called 
lesus  Psalter.  Cum  Priuilegio.  No  place,  &c.  8°,  A-G 
in  fours.  Lambeth. 

If  Mr.  Waterton  could  examine  the  second  book 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  determine  if  its  date 
was  antecedent  to  1632.  J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Johannes  and  Christophorus  Bismarck, 
a.d.  1614  (6th  S.  vi.  128).— Your  correspondent 
may  like  to  know  that  the  following  persons  of  the 
name  of  Bismarck  occur  in  the  list  of  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Leiden: — 

1609,  June  17.  Henricus  a Bismarck  ex  Marca 
Brandeburg  ; Christophorus  a Bismark  ; Justus  a 
Bismarck. 

1626,  September  15.  Ludolphus  a Bismarck 
Marchicus  ; Augustus  a Bismarck  Marchicus. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Wimbledon  (6th  S.  vi.  47,  94,  137).  — It 
seems  to  me  a pity  to  wander  away  from  the 
original  subject  started.  The  only  conceivable 
connexion  between  Wimbledon,  a corruption  of 
Wibban-dun,  and  Wimblington  is  that  they  may 
ultimately  come  from  the  same  root.  My  views 
on  the  subject  are  very  different  from  the  sugges- 
tions made.  I do  not  see  how  Wibba,  a purely 
personal  name,  can  possibly  be  a clan-name.  On 
the  other  hand,  names  containing  -ing  (when  the 
-ing  is  not  a corruption  of  -en  or  -an,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  and  does  not  mean  a meadow  or 
corner,  as  it  sometimes  does)  are  almost  sure  to 
arise  from  clan-names.  The  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge of  place-names  is  in  such  a chaotic  state  that 
I would  rather  avoid  discussion.  Instead  of 
treating  mb  and  mp  as  variants  of  b,  it  is  much 
safer  to  remember  that  mb  and  mp  are  properly 
nasalized  forms  of  b and  p respectively. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Double  ” Monasteries  (6th  S.  v.  407  ; vi. 
18,  155). — The  abbey  of  Heidenheim,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  presided  over  by  the  English  St.Walburghe, 
daughter  of  Richard,  King  of  Kent,  about  772, 
had  separate  establishments  within  one  monastery 
for  the  two  sexes.  The  custom  of  double  monas- 
teries ceased  after  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  St. 
Bernard.  There  are  many  references  to  monasteries 
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of  this  character  in  Montalembert’s  Monies  of  the 
West;  but  see,  above  all,  Yarin,  Memoire  sur  les 
Dissidences  Geltiques,  who  contends  that  the 
custom  is  almost  confined  to  those  countries  evan- 
gelized by  the  disciples  of  St.  Oolumba  and  the 
Culdees.  Student  of  History. 

“ Ho  THY  way”  (6th  S.  iv.  29,  152;  vi.  115). — 
There  are  some  examples  of  “ ho”  in  our  present 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  many  in  the  older  ones. 
The  word  is  common  enough  in  early  literature. 

E.  K. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

“Belfry”  (6th S.  y.  104,158,189,271,297,  429; 
vi.  109,  154). — When  John,  Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
died,  in  the  year  1219,  the  citizens,  “ tanquam  filii 
Belial,”  rose  against  his  successor,  Godfrey  de  Con- 
dato,  whom  the  chronicler  describes  as  “ vir  probus 
et  nobilis.”  In  the  end  the  bishop’s  party  pre- 
vailed, and  overthrew  the  lofty  tower  of  the  city 
where  there  hung  a great  bell  which  summoned 
the  townsfolk,  “ turrim  altam  quae  Belefroit  vul- 
gariter  appellatur,  et  ingentem  in  ea  campanam 
pendentem  qu&  convocationes  suas  faciebant.”  So 
says  the  chronicler  Nicholas  de  Montigni,  in  the 
excerpt  from  his  Chronicon  Viconiense , printed 
by  the  continuators  of  Dom  Bouquet,  vol.  xix., 
p.  266,  of  the  edition  by  M.  Delisle  (Paris,  1880) 
of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  Gaule.  This 
may  be  of  interest  to  Dr.  Chance  as  showing 
that  belefroit  was  used  in  Mediaeval  French  for  a 
tower  in  which  a large  bell  was  hung. 

Averiguador. 

“Pall  Mall”  (l»k  S.  iii.  351;  x.  461;  3rd  S. 
viii.  492;  4th  S.  i.  129;  vi.  224;  xi.  4,  63;  6th  S. 
iii.  280,  298,  456,  495  ; vi.  29,  53). — There  must 
be  a misunderstanding,  a misprint,  or  a mis-some- 
thing  in  Dr.  Chance’s  note  at  the  last  reference 
but  one.  As  a matter  of  fact,  not  one  of  opinion, 
“ palla  da  maglio  ” is  not  Italian,  and  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  as  inapplicable  to  the  present  case  as 
Prof.  Skeat’s  “ ball-mallet  ” (which  I,  for  one, 
took  to  be  a rough-and-ready  translation  of  the 
Italian  compound,  “ e niente  di  piu  ”).  The  agent 
through  which  a thing  is  set  in  motion,  the  instru- 
ment with  which  a thing  is  done,  are  expressed,  as 
the  doctor  knows,  of  course,  not  by  da,  but  by  a. 

“ Mulino  a vento,”  “ mulino  a mano,”  V macchina 
a vapore,”  “ panni  a mano,”  “ panni  a macchina,” 

“ palla  a maglio,”  “ palla  a corda,”  are  not  theo- 
retical, but  practical  illustrations  of  this  in  daily 
use.  Now  when  side  by  side  with  these  we  come 
across  “ pallamaglio”  and  “ pallacorda,”  would  it 
not  look  like  “ cercare  cinque  piedi  al  montone  ” 
if  we  tried  to  trace  them  to  any  other  roots  than 
the  actually  co-existing  forms  “ palla  a maglio  ” 
and  “ palla  a corda  ”? 

Eegarding  the  curtailing  of  “ palemaille  ” to 
“ mail,”  the  same  change  has  taken  place  in  the 


case  of  “ pallacorda,”  the  game  being  likewise 
designated  “ corda”  simply. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Peckham. 

Duromagus  (6th  S.  v.  447;  vi.  93).  — Dr. 
Charnock’s  dictum  may  fairly  be  questioned.  He 
puts  it  thus  : that  as  magh,  a Celtic  word  for  field, 
was  used  in  Noviomagus  and  Sito-  or  Sino-magus, 
they  being  towns,  the  affix  magus  came  to  signify 
town  by  itself.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  word 
magus  was  ever  declined  by  itself  as  a noun  sub- 
stantive, signifying  town  or  city  ? Let  us  go 
further.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  towns  or  cities, 
so  are  Waterford  and  Uxbridge  ; does  it  follow 
that  the  affixes  bridge  and  ford,  taken  by  them- 
selves, can  be  received  as  equivalents  in  general 
conversation  for  town  and  city  ? There  is  one 
place  called  Bridge  near  Canterbury,  there  are 
several  places  called  Ford,  they  are  place-names 
only.  Instead  of  saying  Newtown  for  Novio- 
magus, or  Watertown  for  Duromagus,  I would 
express  it  as  the  town  of  Noviomagus  or  the  city 
called  Duromagus.  Lysart. 

Isolated  Burial  (6th  S.  iv.  513;  v.  258;  vi. 
118). — The  “local  tradition”  about  burial  with 
the  head  downwards  really  relates  not  to  Mr. 
Hull,  but  to  Major  Labelliere,  who  was  so  interred 
on  Box  Hill  in  1800.  I never  heard  of  Mr.  Hull 
being  eccentric  except  in  selecting  a hill-top  for 
his  grave.  He  built  Leith  Hill  tower  in  1766 
for  the  public  benefit,  as  recorded  on  a tablet  now 
removed.  Did  S.  H.  never  visit  or  hear  of  “ the 
Miller’s  Tomb  ” on  Highdown  Hill,  near  Worth- 
ing ? Surriensis. 

Are  Toads  Poisonous  ? (6th  S.  iv.  429  ; v* 
32,  173,  297,  375,  418).  — This  notion  is  much 
older  than  the  time  of  Boccaccio.  See  J uvenal,  i. 
69,  70:— 

“ Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae,  molle  Calenum 
Porrectura,  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam.” 

Which  Dryden  thus  translates: — 

“ The  lady  next  requires  a lashing  line 
Who  squeez’d  a toad  into  her  husband’s  wine.” 

Pliny  has  many  allusions  to  the  poison  of  toads 
and  to  its  antidotes,  the  one  about  as  true  as  the 
other.  G.  W.  N. 

Ham,  Cowbridge. 

Gentles:  Mudwall  (6th  S.  v.  68,  216,  437). — 
As  I have  not  yet  met  with  the  word  mudwall  in 
any  author,  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  a “mere 
dictionary  word,”  which  your  correspondent  at  the 
last  reference  seems  disposed  to  think  that  it  is. 
The  word,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  a dictionary 
much  earlier  than  1714,  and  shows  no  evidence  of 
being  “ a mere  misreading  of  wodwall .”  In  the 
Dictionarium  Etymologicum  Latinum  of  Francis 
Holy-Oke,  1640,  apiastra  is  thus  defined : “ A 
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bird  that  eateth  bees,  called  a mod  wall  or 
martinet.”  In  the  English-Latin  part  of  the  same 
dictionary  he  has:  “A  woodpecker,  mud  wall,  or 
ethee”;  also  “ A Nudwall ; vide  Woodpecker.”  Is 
not  ethee  an  uncommon  term  1 I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  before. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Book-plates  with  Greek  Mottes  (6th  S.  iv. 
266,414,497;  v.  296;  vi.  136). — The  book-plate 
with  the  motto  ’El  MH  ’EN  THX  2TAYP1H  is 
that  of  the  Sclaters  of  Hoddington  House,  near 
Basingstoke.  J.  E.  Millard,  D.D. 

Dr.  Gradock,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Dublin  (6th  S.  vi.  69, 
195). — With  all  respect  to  Cotton’s  Fasti , Arch- 
bishop Cradock  was  not  “ born  at  Wolverhampton,” 
but  at  his  father’s  rectory  at  Donington,  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  he  was  baptized  on  Feb.  25,  1708. 
Memoirs  of  the  archbishop  and  of  his  son  and 
grandson,  the  first  and  second  Lords  Howden,  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Chester  Waters’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley,  pp.  674-689. 

A.  P.  R. 

“To  avail  of”  (6th  S.  vi.  168).— -I  find  I have 
made  a note  of  a similar  expression  in  a leading 
article  of  the  Standard  of  July  24, 1879.  Alluding 
to  an  offer  of  peace  made  to  Cetewayo,  the  writer 
states  that  “it  was  not  availed  of.”  Up  to  the 
present  time  I have  failed  to  find  any  good  autho- 
rity for  this  use  of  “avail.”  «J.  M.,  Jun. 

“ All  but  ” (6th  S.  v.  467 ; vi.  95).  — Mr. 
Prior’s  query  was,  “ Should  a pronoun  following 
these  words,  when  all  is  in  the  nominative  case,  be 
also  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  objective  easel” 
I do  not  consider  that  the  quotations  given  by 
jour  correspondents  at  the  latter  reference  are  any 
real  answer  to  his  query,  for  whilst  the  first  quota- 
tion is  grammatically  right,  the  second  is  gram- 
matically wrong.  But  in  both  cases  is  a con- 
junction, and  the  rule  is  that  a nominative  case 
may  follow,  if  we  can  fill  up  the  ellipse  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  occurrence  of  the  nominative  in  the 
sentence  when  completed.  The  last  line  of  the 
second  quotation  then  would  read,  “ And  all 
departed,  but  he  departed,”  which  would  be  non- 
sense. lie,  then,  should  be  him,  and  but  should 
be  used  prepositionally.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
say,  “ We  were  all  bowled  out  but  J,”  for  the 
ellipse  is  “ was  not  bowled  out,”  and  there  is  no 
negative  in  the  elliptical  sentence  ; therefore  I 
should  be  me.  In  the  third  quotation,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne appears  to  use  but  adverbially,  in  the  sense 
of  only.  Confusion  in  the  use  of  but  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  modern  English  the  word  is  no 
longer  merely  a preposition,  but  an  adverb  and  a 
conjunction  as  well.  In  conclusion,  it  is  right  to 
say,  “ Nobody  said  it  but  he,”  because  nobody  is 


the  subject  of  said,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  the 
same  verb,  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the 
addition  of  which  completes  the  sense. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Welted  (6th  S.  vi.  48,  113).— With  us,  “a 
good  welting  ” means  “ a good  licking  ”=a  good 
thrashing.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

George  Washington’s  Ancestors  (6th  S.  vi. 
24,  152).— Writing  to  the  late  Col.  Chester  re- 
specting his  promised  further  researches  on  the 
Washington  family,  referred  to  in  Nichols’s  Herald 
and  Genealogist , the  colonel  favoured  me  with 
the  following  reply 

“ Dear  Sir,— X do  not  intend  to  reprint  my  article  on 
the  Washington  family  to  which  you  refer.  I had  hoped 
to  have  been  able  long  before  this  to  publish  a history 
of  the  family,  with  the  true  descent  of  the  President, 
but,  after  fifteen  years’  research,  X seem  as  far  from 
solving  the  mystery  as  ever.  1 Jive,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  at  any  moment  accident  may  reveal  what  X 
have  so  long  sought  in  vain. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“Jos.  L.  Chester.” 

“ 124,  Southwark  Park  Road, 

London,  S.E.,  April  24,  1880.” 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

Works  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (6th 
S.  v.  329  ; vi.  51):— 

Sancta  Clara  (i.  e.}  C.  Davenport),  1634,  republished 
by  Dr.  P.  G.  Lee. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  Exposition  of  XXXIX.  Articles. 
Kipling  (Dr.  Tho.),  Articles  not  Calvinistic.  8vo., 
Cambr.,  1802. 

Laurence  (Dr.  Ric.),  Attempt  to  illustrate  those 
Articles  considered  Calvinistical.  Hampton  Lecture, 
1804. 

Littlehales  (Rev.  Ric.),  Articles  confirmed  by  Scripture. 
8vo„  1815. 

Newman  (Rev.  J.  H.),  Tract  XC. , On  certain  passages 
in  the  XXX IX.  Articles,  1841. 

Hardwick  (Rev.  C.),  History  of  the  Articles. 

Bishop  Forbes  (Brechin),  Explanation  of  XXXIX. 
Articles,  1867  (second  ed.  1871). 

Farrar  (Dr.  A.  S.),  (in  Synopsis  of  Lectures  at  Durham, 
1869  ; not  published). 

Jelf  (R.  W.),  The  XXXIX.  Articles  explained  in  Lec- 
tures (1875). 

Adolphus’s  Manual. 

Ball  (Rev.  T.  I.),  Commentary  on  XXXIX.  Articles 
(1877). 

Bickersteth  (Dr.  E ),  Questions  illustrating  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  with  Scripture  proofs,  sixth  ed.  1877. 

W.  C.  B. 

Kidd  (Rev.  R.  B.  P.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Potter  Heigham). 
Testimonies  and  Authorities,  Divine  and  Human,  in 
Confirmation  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  Students.  Deightons,  Cambridge, 
1848. 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

Duncan  I.  and  IT.  Kings  of  Scotland  (6th 
i S.  v.  403 ; vi.  17).— I thank  Mr.  Hope  for  his 
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prompt  reply,  but  I am  afraid  that  I did  not  make 
myself  understood.  I desired  to  know  : 1.  Was 
Duncan  I.  a son  of  Crinan  and  grandson  of 
Duncan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld  ? 2.  Was  Beatrix, 

daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  the  mother  of  Duncan  I.? 
Le  Sage’s  Atlas  gives  Albanach,  a thane  of  the 
Scottish  Isles,  as  the  husband  of  Beatrix,  and  does 
not  mention  Crinan.  3.  Was  Ingibiorg  the  mother 
of  the  bastard  King  Duncan  II.?  H. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Memoir es  du  Marquis  de  Sourches  sur  le  R'egne  de 

Louis  XIV.  Publies  par  le  Comte  de  Cosnac  et  M. 

Arthur  Bertrand.  Tome  I.,  Septembre,  1681-Decembre, 

1686.  (Hachette  & Co.) 

The  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches  are  already 
known  to  a certain  extent  from  the  quotations  given  by 
M.  de  Boislisle  in  his  splendid  edition  of  Saint  Simon  ; 
why,  then,  should  not  these  memoirs  be  published  in  their 
entirety  ] To  say  the  least,  they  are  quite  equal  in 
point  of  style  to  Dangeau’s  journal,  and  would  throw 
new  light  on  certain  events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Societe  de  l’Histoire  de  France  seemed  the  natural 
medium  for  the  purpose,  and  an  application  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  the  managing  council  of  that  society  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  undertake  the 
publication  ; but  the  prospect  of  bringing  out  twenty 
octavo  volumes  with  their  edition  of  Froissart  still  in- 
complete, and  especially  when  the  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence of  Marshal  Villars  were  included  in  the  list 
of  intended  issues,  frightened  the  society  ; and  after  all  it 
is  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Hachette  that  we 
shall  be  indebted  for  a new  historical  venture,  which  in 
point  of  real  importance  seems  amply  to  justify  the 
care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it. 

We  have  already  said  that,  thanks  to  M.  de  Boislisle, 
a few  fragments  of  the  Marquis  de  Sourches’s  autobio- 
graphy are  known  to  historical  readers;  the  Due  de 
Noailles  had  also  been  able  to  consult  them  when  pre- 
paring his  Histoire  de  Madame  de  Maintenon ; and, 
finally,  an  ecclesiastic,  Father  Lauras,  had  borrowed 
from  the  original  MS.  some  curious  eclaircissements  on 
the  assembly  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  1682.  But  in 
1836  a much  more  important  publication  connected  with 
these  memoirs  took  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  deserve  to  be  given  somewhat  in  detail.  The  original 
MS.  consists,  or  rather  consisted,  of  seventeen  folio 
volumes,  furnishing  the  narrative  of  events  from  Septem- 
ber, 1681,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1712.  A short  time 
previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1789  the  second  and  third 
volumes  had  been  lent  to  a Paris  magistrate,  President 
Rolland.  They  disappeared  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
with  a number  of  documents  equally  valuable,  and 
all  trace  of  them  seemed  to  be  lost  when,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  the  third  fasciculus,  as  we  have  stated 
before,  was  published  in  two  volumes  by  M.  Adhelm 
Bernier,  as  part  of  a work  the  remainder  of  which 
j -had  probably  been  destroyed  or  mislaid.  The  only 
missing  portion  of  the  memoirs  now  is  the  second ; 
and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  its  value  when  we  think 
for  a moment  that  it  corresponded  to  the  years  1683  and 
1684,  and  therefore  included  most  probably  a narrative 
of  the  following  events  : the  death  of  the  Queen  Maria 
Theresa  and  of  Colbert,  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  the 
| bombardment  of  Genoa,  the  truce  of  Ratisbon,  and 
the  secret  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Madame  de 


Maintenon.  Some  happy  coincidence  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  this  missing  volume.  In  the  meanwhile  let 
us  notice  that  the  one  now  before  us,  beginning  with 
September,  1681,  takes  us  to  December,  1686;  it  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a journal  and  illustrated  with 
copious  notes  by  the  author.  The  Marquis  de  Sourches, 
who  enjoyed  a high  position  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
was  in  an  excellent  position  to  appreciate  both  character® 
and  events,  and  the  details  he  supplies  illustrate  not 
only  the  political  transactions  of  the  day,  but  also 
social  incidents,  and  that  every-day  gossip  for  which  we 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  to  consult 
newspapers  and  gazettes.  The  editors  of  the  memoirs- 
are  Count  de  Cosnac  and  M.  Arthur  Bertrand  ; the 
former  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  owner  of  the  MS.  and 
is  already  favourably  known  by  some  valuable  historical 
publications. 

The  Coral  Lands  of  the  Pacific.  Bv  H.  Stonehewer 
Cooper.  A Popular  and  Revised  Edition  in  1 voL 
(Bentley  & Son.) 

Mr.  Cooper  has  produced  a book  which  is,  to  our  mind, 
exactly  the  model  of  what  a book  of  travels  should  be, 
by  avoiding,  cn  the  one  hand,  the  Scylla  of  an  excess  of 
self,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Charybdis  of  a superabund- 
ance of  statistics  and  figures,  with  which  such  books  are 
too  often  padded.  The  whole  work  is  written  in  a most 
lively  style ; it  is  never  dull,  even  when  dealing  with 
figures,  and  it  is  always  instructive.  The  general  reader 
will  find  a graphic  account  of  the  scenery  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  freely  interspersed  with  yarns  and  anec- 
dotes of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  For 
the  man  of  capital  and  the  statistician  there  is  provided 
the  fullest  and  latest  information  on  the  industries,  the> 
apparently  inexhaustible  resources,  the  products,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  several  islands  ; while  to  many  of 
our  readers  the  numerous  bits  of  folk-lore  which  are  con- 
tinually cropping  up  will  be  especially  welcome.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  could  in  any  way  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  History,  ethnology,  natural  history, 
and  language,  all  are  touched  on  in  a manner  which 
shows  the  author’s  perfect  command  of  his  subject. 
Himself  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cooper’s  figures- 
—figures,  by  the  way,  which  are  not  the  doubtful  esti- 
mates of  what  may  or  might  be  done,  but  the  results  of 
actual  working  and  experience  — and  his  exhaustive 
inquiries  into  the  capabilities  and  products  of  the  various 
islands,  clearly  demonstrate  what  a great  future  may 
safely  be  predicted  for  our  youngest  colony,  and  what  ar> 
opening  there  is  in  Polynesia  for  the  utilization  of 
capital.  The  first  edition,  in  two  volumes,  was  soon  out 
of  print,  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  this 
popular  edition,  which  places  within  the  reach  of  all  a 
full,  graphic,  and  trustworthy  account  of  what  is  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Englishmen  a terra  incognita.  The  only 
regret  is  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  original  edition,  in- 
which  was  given  a most  pathetic  account  of  the  death, 
on  his  way  home,  of  the  author’s  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  has,  for  some  reason  incomprehensible  to  us, 
been  omitted.  The  book  is  supplied  with  a capital  index, 
and  the  several  appendices  contain  a vast  amount  of 
valuable  statistical  and  other  information,  brought  down, 
to  the  latest  possible  date. 

William  Hedley,  the  Inventor  of  Railway  Locomotion  on 
the  Present  Principle.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Carr.) 
The  author  of  thi  volume  withholds  his  name  on  the 
title-page,  but  the  preface  is  signed  “M.  Archer.”  We 
can  all  of  us  understand  that  in  many  instances  it  may 
be  useful  and,  indeed,  sometimes  necessary  for  a writer 
not  to  give  his  name ; but  we  can  see  no  advantage  what- 
ever in  suppressing  it  in  the  proper  place  if  given  else- 
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where.  This  is  but  a trivial  blemish  to  dwell  upon,  but 
that  which  Mr.  Archer  has  done  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
becoming  a common  custom,  and  is  leading  to  no  little 
confusion  in  catalogues  and  books  of  reference. 

Mr.  Archer’s  little  book  is  in  no  sort  a biography.  We 
learn  but  little  of  William  Hedley  except  so  far  as  he 
was  connected  with  the  invention  of  the  locomotive. 
For  this  we  are  sorry.  Hedley  was  a fine  specimen  of 
the  best  sort  of  Tyneside  man — shrewd,  silent,  unob- 
trusive, and  diligent.  He  died  in  1843,  and  we  believe 
that  several  of  his  children  are  yet  alive  who  could  have 
contributed  memoranda  as  to  the  great  inventor  which 
would  have  been  interesting  to  all  intelligent  persons.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  but  a specialist  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Stephenson  or  Hedley 
have  the  greater  claim  to  be  called  the  father  of  the 
locomotive.  “ Pufling  Billy,”  Hedley’s  engine,  is  the 
oldest  locomotive  now  in  existence.  It  worked  well  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  was  then  not  cast  away  as  old 
iron,  but  transferred  as  a precious  relic  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Such  a relic  is  as  worthy  of  pre- 
servation as  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
remote  past.  Time  is  not  measured  by  the  calendar 
alone.  Hedley’s  locomotive  of  1813  carries  the  mind 
back  to  a time  which,  so  far  as  means  of  communication 
were  concerned,  was  more  unlike  the  present  than  1813 
was  diverse  from  the  days  of  our  Norman  kings.  Had 
Hedley  never  been  born  it  may  be  certain  that  ere  this 
we  should  have  had  railways  much  as  we  have  them 
now;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  movement  would 
have  taken  a different  shape,  and  that  years  would  have 
been  wasted  in  fruitless  experiments.  Until  Hedley 
demonstrated  the  contrary,  every  one  believed  that  a 
locomotive  could  not  pull  more  than  its  own  weight  on  a 
plane  surface.  The  wheels  might  revolve,  it  was  stated, 
but  no  progress  would  be  made.  Hence  cogged  wheels 
in  the  centre  or  at  the  side  of  the  roadway,  endless  chains, 
and  other  devices  were  suggested  and  tried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  a difficulty  which  existed  only  in  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Archer  gives  a useful  table  of  the  chief  dates  in 
the  history  of  railways.  The  whole  book  is,  however, 
full  of  information,  much  of  which  will  be  quite  new  to 
all  but  the  few  who  have  made  railway  history  a special 
study. 

The  Visitation  of  Wiltshire,  1623.  Edited  by  George  W. 

Marshall,  LL.D.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

The  visitations  in  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  are  for  the  most  part  copies,  more,  or 
less  inaccurately  transcribed ; but  there  are  some  few 
originals  amongst  them,  which,  through  carelessness  or 
dishonesty,  have  strayed  from  their  proper  destination, 
the  College  of  Arms.  The  five  south-western  counties 
were  visited  between  1623  and  1625  by  St.  George, 
Richmond  Herald,  and  Lennard,  Blue-Mantle,  acting  as 
marshals  and  deputies  to  Camden,  Clarencieux.  The 
original  visitations,  signed  throughout  by  the  gentry 
whose  pedigrees  were  entered  in  them,  remained  in 
Lennard’s  possession  until  his  death,  when  they  came  to 
an  armspainter  named  Parker,  who  made  some  few 
additions  to  the  MS.,  which  eventually  passed  by  purchase 
into  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  library.  Three  of  this  series, 
viz.,  the  visitations  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset, 
have  been  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  and  Dr. 
Marshall  has  now  done  good  service  to  genealogists  by 
printing  that  of  Wiltshire.  The  MS.  is  of  more  genea- 
logical than  heraldic  value,  for  the  arms  of  the  different 
families  are  not  entered,  except  in  the  case  of  seals  of 
corporate  towns,  and  a few  others  appended  to  abstracts 
of  ancient  deeds.  These  seals  are  fourteen  in  number,  and 
have  been  photo-lithographed  for  this  volume.  The  MS. 


ends  with  “ a note  of  all  such  as  have  Usurpet  the  Names 
and  Titles  of  Gentlemen  without  Authoritie  and  were 
Disclaimed  at  Salisburie  in  the  County  of  Wiltsheire  in 
Sept,  a0  1623.”  There  were  no  less  than  fifty-two  of 
these  pretenders,  who  are  bracketed  as  Ignobiles  omnes. 
It  appears,  from  a note  on  a piece  of  paper  p sted  on 
the  first  folio,  that  this  MS.  was  produced  at  the  Guild- 
ford Assizes  in  March,  1718,  in  an  action  brought  by 
one  Zouch  against  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart.,  when  it 
was  “ proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  original  book, 
and  was  of  considerable  service  to  Sir  Thomas”  in  re- 
sisting Zouch’s  claim.  The  pedigree  of  Zouch  printed 
in  this  visitation  shows  that  a younger  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Zouch  of  Havringworth  possessed  for 
several  generations  an  estate  at  Pitton,  in  Wilts. 

Leolyn,  and  other  Verses.  By  Herbert  Gardner.  (Re- 
mington & Co.) 

In  the  poem  which  occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  this 
little  volume,  Mr.  Gardner  shows  himself  a master  of 
metrical  changes  arid  poetic  diction.  The  chief  defect 
of  Leolyn  is  the  perhaps  inevitable  one  that  its  form 
should  suggest  a well-known  early  work  of  the  Laureate. 
Some  of  the  “ Songs  of  the  Spring,”  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  book,  are  very  good.  “ The  River”  and  the 
“ Birthday  of  a Love  ” are  specially  notable.  Like  most 
modern  poets,  Mr.  Gardner  has  also  essayed  a ballade 
a la  Villon,  which  has  the  merit  of  a happily  chosen  re- 
frain. 

We  have  received  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliographer. 
In  this  Mr.  John  E.  Bailey  continues  the  inquiry  as  to 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  so  excellently  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Edward  Solly  in  the  August  number;  and  there  is 
an  interesting  bibliographical  list  of  the  English  trans- 
lations of  Faust.—  We  have  also  received  the  third 
number  of  the  Manchester  Quarterly.  We  must  apolo- 
gize for  our  neglect  to  notice  the  preceding  issues. 
The  July  part  contains  articles  on  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  and  a comparison  of  Milton’s  Comus  with 
Fletcher’s  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Both  these  papers 
are  of  a very  thorough  kind.  Another  contribution 
on  “The  Absence  of  Humour  in  the  Novel  of  To-Day” 
is  curious  for  its  neglect  to  mention  the  works  of  Mr. 
James  Payn,  which  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  this 
quality.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  a Byrom 
MS.  recently  added  to  the  Chetham  Library.  We  shall 
look  with  some  curiosity  for  the  future  performances  of 
this  excellently  printed  and  promising  serial. 


Messrs.  Longmans  announce  that  on  November  1 they 
will  issue  the  first  number  of  a new  magazine,  to  be  con- 
tinued monthly,  under  the  title  of  Longman's  Magazine. 


$attce4  ta  CorregpaiitfeuW. 

Gerty  Meredith  (“A  Key  to  Endymion”).— Apply 
to  the  publisher  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  No.  118  of  the  Sixth  j 
Series,  enclosing  4 \d.  in  stamps. 

Sigma  (Clifton  Club)  is  requested  to  send  name  and  i 
address. 

Admiral  C. — Next  week;  no  charge. 

A.  M.,  M.A. — Always  glad  to  renew  acquaintanceship.  | 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  I 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and  I 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PROCESSION  IN  HONOUR  OF 

THE  PASSION  AT  FURNES  IN  FLANDERS. 

I had  the  good  fortune  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
July  this  year  to  assist  as  a spectator  at  the  annual 
procession  held  at  Furnes  in  honour  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  In  the  Description  of  this  festival  sold  in 
the  streets  a comparatively  modern  origin  is  attri- 
buted to  it.  It  is  said  there  to  date  only  from 
1637,  and  to  have  received  additional  importance 
in  1650  as  the  expiation  for  an  act  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  a Protestant  soldier  when  Furnes 
was  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  it  is  a tradition  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Confraternity  of  the  True  Cross, 
instituted  at  Furnes  by  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  Count 
of  Flanders,  on  his  return  from  the  first  Crusade 
in  a.d.  1100.  Robert  encountered  on  his  way 
home  from  Palestine,  and  close  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, a terrible  storm  at  sea,  whereupon  he  made 
a vow  that  he  would  give  a portion  of  the  True 
Cross,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  first  place  which  he  saw  if  God 
would  bring  him  safe  to  land.  The  sea  immediately 
became  calm  and  he  saw  the  steeple  of  the  church 
of  St.  Walburghe  at  Furnes.  Giving  orders  to 
land,  he  sent  for  the  provost  of  the  church  and 


deposited  the  relic  there  with  much  pomp  and 
solemnity.  He  then  established  a Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  instituted  an  annual  pro- 
cession in  which  the  relic  was  to  be  carried  round 
the  city  as  an  act  of  devotion.  This  was  regularly 
observed  up  to  the  time  of  the  religious  troubles 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Gueux  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  spread  of  Protestantism 
led  to  the  neglect  of  the  procession  till  it  was  re- 
vived by  a canon  of  St.  Walburglie’s  in  1637,  and 
acquired  additional  importance  from  the  sacrilege 
above  referred  to.  No  written  description  can 
give  any  adequate  account  of  this  curious  pro- 
cession, those  who  take  part  in  which  are  all 
dressed  in  appropriate  costumes,  and  illustrate 
their  assumed  characters  by  dramatic  action.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  Flemish  peasants,  but  they 
act  their  parts  very  well.  The  procession  is  held 
on  the  Sunday  of  the  Jcermesse ; the  streets  are 
crowded  with  people,  the  beershops  are  open  and 
full  of  customers,  the  market-place  is  covered  with 
booths,  stalls,  itinerant  theatres,  and  merry-go- 
rounds,  so  that  the  religious  character  of  the 
festival  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
performers  try  to  observe  a devotional  tone,  but 
the  great  length  of  the  procession  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  order  cause  it  to  fall  into  a very 
straggling  condition  before  its  close.  Still,  as  the 
survival  of  an  old-world  spectacle  and  an  age  of 
devotion  now  fast  passing  away,  the  festival  is  not 
without  its  interest.  I append  a programme  of 
the  proceedings.  In  explanation  it  may  be  said 
that  the  angels  were  usually  young  girls  dressed  in 
white  and  crowned  with  flowers,  and  that  each  of 
them  gave  a discourse  or  exhortation  on  penitence 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  or  fact  illustrated 
in  the  banner  following  them ; that  the  penitents 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  black  robes 
and  veils,  and  barefooted  ; that  the  costumes  were 
usually  appropriate  and  the  animals  real ; and  that 
the  figures  in  wood,  pictures,  and  banners  were  of 
the  rudest  style  of  art.  The  programme  is  in 
French,  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  but  the  language 
both  of  the  legends  and  of  the  speakers  was 
Flemish  : — 

ler  Groupe.  Penitent  portant  Tinscription  : VEtendard 
de  la  Sodalite. 

Ange  precedant  l’Etendard. 

Penitent  portant  l’Etendard. 

Rangees  de  penitents. 

2.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription : le  Sacrificed' Abraham. 
XTn  domestique  portant  le  feu ; — un  domestique  condui- 
sant  l’ane  charge  de  bois; — Abraham  et  Isaac. 

*3.  Penitent  portant  l’exergue  : voyez  et  soyez  gueri. 

Penitent  portant  la  croix  et  ie  serpent. 

Moise. 

4.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : les  Propheles. 

Ange  precedant  les  Prophetes. 

Moi'se, — David, — Pages  portant  la  traine  du  manteau, — 
Isfie, — Jeremie, — Daniel, — Osee,— Zacbarie, — Malachie. 

5.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : les  Trois  Peines  de 
David. 

Penitents  representant  la  Guerre, — la  Peste, — la  Famine. 
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6.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : la  Couronne  et  le 
Sceptre  de  David. 

Penitents  portant  la  Couronne  et  le  Sceptre  de  David. 
Ange  precedant  David. 

Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : le  Repentir  de  David. 
Penitent  representant  David  repentant. 

7.  Penitent  portant  linscription  : le  Precurseur  de  Jesus. 

Saint-Jean  representant  l’Agneau  de  Dieu. 
Bergers  et  hermites. 

8.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : l ’ Etalle  de  Bethleem. 

Ange  precedant  l’Etable. 

Penitents  trainant  le  char  avec  l’Etable. 

Marie,  Joseph  et  Anges,  dans  l’Etable. 

9.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : les  Bergers. 

Ange  precedant  les  Bergers. 

Les  quatre  Bergers. 

10.  Pbnitent  portant  l’inscription  : les  trois  Mages. 

Ange  precedant  les  trois  Mages. 

Les  trois  Mages. 

Pages  portant  l’encens,  les  charbons,  l'encensoir. 

11.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : la  Circoncision. 

Ange,  Simeon,  Joseph  et  Marie. 

12.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : la  Fuite  en  Egypte. 

Ange. — Marie  montee  sur  un  ane. — Joseph. 

13.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : la  Cour  dH'erode. 
Herode. — Princes. — Un  cultivateur. — Gardes  du  corps. 

14.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : les  Docteurs. 

Ange  precedant  les  Docteurs. 

Docteurs  sur  deux  rangs;  au  milieu  d’eux  Jesus. 
Marie  et  Joseph. 

15.  Yierges  portant  les  Bijoux  de  Marie-Madeleine. 
Marie-Madeleine. 

Vierges  accompagnant  la  Madeleine. 

16.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : Entree  dans 
Jerusalem. 

Filles  de  Jerusalem,  Enfants  et  Bourgeois  de  Jerusalem, 
portant  dts  rameaux  et  des  palmes  et  chantant 
Hosannah. 

Les  douze  Apotres  sur  deux  rang3 ; au  milieu  d’eux 
Jesus  monte  sur  un  ane. 

17.  Penitent  portant  linscription : la  Cene. 

Ange  precedant  la  Cene. 

Penitents  portant  la  Cene. 

18.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : le  Jardin  des  Olives. 
Ange  prece'dant  le  Jardin  des  Olives. 

Penitents  portant  le  Jardin  des  Olives. 

19.  Vierge  portant  les  30  Deniers. 

Penitent  portant  la  Bourse  de  Judas. 

Ange  precedant  l’Epee  et  le  Gantelet  de  Fer. 
Penitent  portant  les  armes  de  la  Guerre. 

Ange  precedant  la  Lanterne. 

Penitent  portant  Lanterne  et  Torche. 

20.  Pe'nitent  portant  l’inscription : la  Trahison  de 
Judas. 

Ange  precedant  la  Trahison. 

Penitents  portant  la  Trahison. 

21.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : le  Christ  pri sonnier. 
Y'ierge  portant  la  sentence : les  Liens  du  peche  m’ont 
envelop  pe. 

Ange  prdc&lant  le  Christ  prisonnier. 

Penitents  portant  le  Christ  prisonnier. 

22.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : Iteniement  de 
St.  Pierre. 

Ange  precedant  le  Reniement. 

Penitents  portant  le  Reniement. 

23.  Penitent  portant  linscription  : la  penitence  de 
St.  Pierre. 

Ange  precedant  St.  Pierre  p6riitrnt. 

Penitents  portant  St.  Pierre  repentant. 

24.  Vierge  portant  la  sentence  : Pour  vous  j’ai  supporle 
la  derision. 

Penitente  portant  l’inecription  : N.S  en  role  llanche. 


Ange  precedant  N.S.  en  robe  blanche. 

Penitents  portant  Jesus  couvert  d’une  robe  blanche. 

25.  Penitents  avec  les  sentences  : 

II  a vraiment  soufftrt  pour  nosfaiblesses. 

II  est  use  pour  nos  peckes. 

Les  pecheurs  ont  faloure  mon  dos. 

Penitents  portant  1’inscription  : la  Flagellation. 
Ange  precedant  la  Flagellation. 

Penitents  portant  la  Flagellation. 

26.  Penitente  portant  l’inscription  : le  Couronnement , 

Ange  precedant  le  Couronnement. 

Penitents  portant  le  Couronnement. 

27.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : Pilate  et  ses  Juges. 

Pilate  et  ses  Assesseurs. 

Penitente  portant  Aiguiere  et  Bassin. 

28.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : Ecce  Homo. 
Penitents  portant  l’Ecce  Homo. 

Penitente  portant  la  sentence:  Je  n'offre  plus  d' aspect* 

29.  Penitente  portant  l’inscription:  Pot ttment  de  la 
Croix. 

Penitente  portant  la  sentence  : lefardeau  est  mis  sur 
mes  epaules. 

Ange  precedant  le  Portement  de  la  Croix. 

Douze  soldats  romains  sur  deux  rangs  ; au  milieu  d’eux 
Jesus  porte  sa  croix,  avec  l’aide  de  Simon  de  Gyrene. 

Bourreaux  avec  leurs  instruments. 

Penitent  avec  l’inscription  : Marie  et  St.  Jean  pendant 
le  portement  de  la  Croix. 

Saint- Jean, — Marie. 

30.  Penitente  portant  l’inscription  : la  Ste.  Face. 

Ange  precedant  !a  Sainte  Face. 

Veronique  portant  leSuaire  avec  la  Sainte  Face. 
Deux  vierges  accompagnant  Veronique. 

31.  Penitentes  portant  4 bras  etendus  les  sentences  : Le- 
Christ  a ete  oleissant  jusqu'd  la  mort.—Reqardez  et 
voyez  s'il  est  une  douleur  semllahle  d la  mienne. 
Penitente  portant  la  sentence  : Ils  ont  transperce  mes 
mains  et  mes  pieds. 

3 penitentes  portant  la  Robe  de  N.S.;-— trois  Des. 

3 penitentes  portant  l’inscription  : la  Croix  avec  les  sept 
paroles. 

Ange  precedant  la  Croix. 

3 penitentes  portant  la  Croix, — une  Eponge, — une 
Clepsydre. 

2 penitentes  portant  les  sentences  : A spice  in  auctorem, 
fidei. — Et  consummatorem  Jesum. 

32.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  I N R I. 
Penitente  portant  linscription:  N.S.  crucifie, 

Ange  precedant  N.S.  crucifie. 

Penitents  portant  N.S.  crucifie. 

Longin  a cheval. 

33.  Penitent  portant  linscription  : la  Resurrection  de& 
morts. 

Ange  precedant  la  Resurrection. 

4 penitents  portant  un  tombeau  vide. 

2 penitentes  portant  1 image  du  Soleil  obscurci, — le  Voile- 
du  temple  dechire. 

34.  Penitente  portant  la  sentence : Transperce  par 
amour. 

4 penitentes  portant  un  marteau,  des  tenailles,  trois  clous’, 
une  couronne. 

Penitente  portant  une  lourde  croix. 

35.  Penitent  portant  linscription  : la  Pieta. 

Ange  precedant  la  Pieta. 

Penitents  portant  la  Pieta  ; deux  Vierges. 

36.  Penitent  portant  une  croix  de  St.  Andre  et  une 
Couronne. 

Penitents  portant  haut  et  droit  leurs  croix. 

37.  Vierge  avec  la  maxime  : Porter  lien  sa  Croix,  eest 
plaire  a Dieu. 

80  penitents  portant  des  croix. 

38.  Penitente  avec  l’inscripticn : le  Saint- Sejoulcre. 
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Ange  precedant  le  Sepulcre. 

Le  Sepulcre  sur  un  char  traine  par  des  chevaux. 

Sur  le  char  sont  assises  de  petites  Vierges  en  deuil. 
Vierges,  Femmes  en  deuil. 

Penitente  portant  les  Onguents. 

Penitente  representant  Notre-Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs, 
accompagnee  de  deux  Vierges. 

39.  Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : l’ Ascension. 
Char  representant  FAscension  de  Notre-Seigneur. 
40.  Penitent  avec  l’exergue  A.  M.  D.  G. 
Penitent  portant  l’inscription  : la  Sodalite. 

Ange  precedant  la  Croix  de  la  Sodalite. 
Penitents  portant  la  Croix  de  la  Sodalite. 
Membres  de  la  Sodalite  portant  des  flambeaux. 
Deux  Bergers. 

Ordres  Religieux. 

Clerge. 

Torches  et  Lanternes. 

Encenseurs. 

infants  semant  des  fleurs  devant  le  Saint  Sacrement. 
Le  Saint  Sacrement. 

Le  corps  des  Pompiers  ouvre,  accompagne  et  ferme 
le  cortege. 

J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster. 


WEST  INDIAN  FOLK-LORE  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

Lunar  Influences. — Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  com- 
bated the  popular  error  (as  he  termed  it)  that  the 
moon  really  had  many  of  the  powers  and  influences 
ascribed  to  it.  The  late  General  Munro,  whose 
monograph  on  bamboos  is  so  valuable  a contribu- 
tion to  science,  was  equally  unwilling  to  allow 
that  the  different  phases  of  the  moon  affected 
vegetation.  But  experience  shows  that  bamboos 
and  timber  cut  (at  all  events,  in  the  tropics)  after 
the  first  quarter  and  before  three  days  after  full 
moon  rapidly  become  worm-eaten  and  decayed. 
Creole  moon-lore  is  somewhat  interesting.  Fish 
caught  on  a moonlight  night  soon  decay.  River 
fish  are  not  hungry  and  will  not  bite  after  such  a 
night.  The  moon’s  beams  falling  on  a person 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  twist  the  features.  Red 
bricks  waste  away  under  the  moon’s  light.  I have 
often  heard  the  hollowed  surface  of  a brick  wall 
attributed  to  this.  Trees  should  be  pruned  with 
a due  observance  of  the  moon’s  condition.  Potato 
vines  planted  when  the  moon  is  waxing  “ follow 
the  moon,”  and  bear  few  roots  ; planted  when  she 
is  on  the  wane,  they  strike  into  the  ground  and 
yield  a good  crop.  Certain  operations  necessary  in 
the  sheep-fold  or  hog-pen  are  only  performed  when 
there  is  a dark  moon.  As  stated  in  a previous 
note,  stings  from  insects  or  reptiles  are  more 
serious  at  full  moon  than  at  other  times.  Fevers 
come  on  at  spring  tides.  Lunatics,  of  course,  are 
worse  at  full  moon.  Old  people  who  go  out  of  a 
moonlight  night  invariably  put  up  a parasol 
{?  paralune)  to  keep  off  the  rays,  lest  they  catch 
cold.  One  old  friend,  who  owned  a small  West 
Indian  island,  used  to  declare  that  the  moon’s 
beams  were  hotter  than  those  of  the  sun,  and  he 


used  to  experiment  on  an  old  sable  lady,  a member 
of  his  household,  who  was  sent  to  stand  in  the 
moonlight  in  the  avenue  which  led  to  his  hospit- 
able home.  After  a proper  interval,  the  question 
was  asked,  “ Pinkie,  you  feel  warm  down  there  ?” 
“Yes,  Mass’  Jem.”  “Then  come  up.”  But  the 
old  woman  took  care  to  throw  aside,  before 
coming  into  the  house,  the  warm  woollen  shawl 
which  she  invariably  donned  when  undergoing 
the  trial.  Why  is  scarlet  so  black  in  moon- 
light? Has  any  one  tried  and  recorded  the 
effect  of  moonlight  on  colours  ? One  often  hears 
that  dust  is  invisible  in  moonlight.  The  moon 
turned  so  as  to  resemble  a boat  betokens  dry 
weather,  as  it  in  that  position  will  hold  water. 
Every  more  “ slantindicular  ” position  means  rain, 
until  the  perfect  “ capsize,”  when  a deluge  may  be 
expected. 

A Dancing  Sun. — Everyone  who  believes  in  old 
stories  knows  that  the  sun  dances  on  Easter  Day. 
In  1866,  I think  it  was,  I came  in  my  canoe  to  a 
bay  on  the  leeward  coast  of  the  West  Indian  island 
that  was  then  my  home.  There  was  a crowd  on 
the  shore ; and  as  I ran  in  nearer  the  more  plain 
were  the  evidences  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea. 
One  woman  told  me  they  had  all  seen  the  sun 
dance  and  dip  three  times  in  the  sea.  I,  who 
afloat  had  not  remarked  any  such  disturbance,  found 
that  there  had  been  a tidal  wave,  or  rather  three 
waves,  and  the  rising  of  the  sea  had  caused  the 
appearance  of  a threefold  dip  of  the  sun  in  the 
ocead.  In  the  more  northern  islands  the  tidal 
wave  was  greater  and  more  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Can  the  idea  of  the  sun  dancing  on  an  Easter 
Day  have  arisen  from  some  such  unrecorded  tidal 
phenomenon  ? 

The  sea-beach  is  often  strewn  with  pink  shrimps, 
not  seen  at  other  times,  when  sickness  is  immi- 
nent. Fish  are  always  most  plentiful  before  a 
sickly  season.  A flight  of  yellow  butterflies  be- 
tokens such  a season.  This  I have  heard  in 
several  West  Indian  islands — Tobago,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent ; and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  recent 
visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  Demerara,  the  rail- 
way train  which  runs  from  Georgetown  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  passed  through  a cloud  of  these 
Lepidoptera  on  more  than  one  day,  and  similar 
columns  of  the  same  were  seen  far  up  the  Esse- 
quibo  river,  flying  invariably  from  east  to  west. 

Creoles  ( i.e . natives)  of  the  black  class  never 
like  to  be  seen  eating.  “ It  is  not  good,”  I am  told, 
“ for  pusson  to  see  you  eat  when  youself  no  eat,  it 
make  ’em  shame.”  We  who  can  count  forty 
years  recollect  the  difference  between  the  French- 
man, who  then  gloried  in  the  publicity  of  a table 
d'hote,  and  the  Briton,  who  ate  in  solitude  in  a 
sort  of  high  pew  in  the  orthodox  chop-house. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  bite 
of  a person  of  colour  who  has  black  or  dark  gums 
is  poisonous  ? I have  known  cases  in  which  bites 
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have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
and  so  became  acquainted  with  the  above  popular 
idea  ; but  as  a black  is  generally  scrupulously 
careful  in  cleansing  his  mouth  as  a part  of  his 
morning  toilette,  the  evil  results  may  be  due  to 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

The  flesh  of  a barracouta — a fish  somewhat 
esteemed  in  the  West  Indian  islands— is  considered 
ud  wholesome  if  the  teeth  sockets  are  marked  with 
a blue  tinge. 

It  is  very  unlucky  to  tell  the  name  of  a boat 
before  it  is  launched.  I recollect  once  when  a 
worthy  old  creole,  a connexion  of  the  French 
savant  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  and  who  (as  I hope) 
still  owns  a small  island  in  the  Grenadines,  was 
about  to  launch  a sloop,  I asked  what  name  he 
proposed  to  give  it.  He  led  me  to  where  I could 
see  a strip  of  canvas  covering  the  stern,  and  told 
me  it  was  not  good  to  tell  the  name  before  the 
vessel  was  afloat. 

A calabash  turned  upside  down  in  a boat  is  a 
sure  forerunner  of  ill  luck,  either  in  weather  or 
fishing. 

The  oil  obtained  from  a shark’s  liver  rubbed 
over  the  skin  is  a protection  against  the  attack  of 
a shark. 

Fish  brought  into  a place  where  arrowroot  or 
other  starch  is  being  prepared  prevents  a proper 
separation  of  the  starch  sediment  from  the  im- 
purities suspended  in  the  water  used. 

To  turn  your  boots  upside  down  brings  loss  of 
money,  and  to  open  an  umbrella  in  a house  pre- 
vents your  ever  marrying. 

Never  wash  your  hands  in  water  which  another 
person  has  used  unless  you  first  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  it. 

When  a glass  cracks  suddenly  in  a house  it 
foretells  a death,  and  a horse  stopping  before  a 
house  and  neighing  is  also  a sign  of  death. 

If  a cock  crows  in  a house  a stranger  may  be 
expected. 

In  the  South  American  colonies  no  good 
Catholic  cuts  a banana  across.  The  fruit  when 
so  cut  shows  a mark  which  is  thought  to  resemble 
a crucifix. 

The  number  of  years  which  it  will  take  before 
a pine  plant  bears  fruit  depends  on  the  number  of 
“chops”  given  with  the  hoe  before  placing  the 
plant,  in  the  ground. 

Black  people,  as  a rule,  before  drinking  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  the  liquid  on  the  ground. 
“ When  hen  drink  she  lift  she  head  to  God  and 
say,  ‘Tank  you’;  when  man  drink  he  drink  and 
savs  nuffin.”  A Beak. 

Demerara. 

P.S.— As  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  is  good  enough 
to  consider  my  former  notes,  which  you  kindly 
published,  “ valuable,”  I should  be  glad  to  have 
th*»  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  communicate  to 
him  ^direct  certain  cases  of  superstition. 


John  Alefounder,  Portrait  Painter,  of 
London  and  Calcutta,  was  so  good  an  artist 
that  many  are  likely  to  have  inquired,  “ What 
became  of  him  ? ” The  following  advertisement, 
from  the  Calcutta  Gazette  and  Oriental  Advertiser, 
is  given  in  Mr.  Seton-Karr’s  Selections  from  the. 
Calcutta  Gazettes  : — 

“Mr.  Alefounder,  Portrait  Painter  in  Oil  and 
Miniature , 

“ Begs  leave  to  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Presidency,  that  he  is  perfectly  recovered  from  his  late 
indisposition,  and  continues  to  take  likenesses  as  formerly 
at  Mr.  George  Forbes’s,  late  Colonel  Hampton’s,  Garden, 
Mirzapore ; and  any  letters  addressed  to  him  at  Messrs. 
Forbes  & Ullman’s  in  Calcutta,  will  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

“ N.B. — During  Mr.  Alefounder’s  illness,  his  pictures 
(which  were,  in  general,  Portraits  of  his  friends),  with 
his  colors,  canvas,  &c.,  were  all  sold,  by  Mr.  Davis’s  order, 
at  Burrell  & Gould’s,  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and 
without  his  being  once  consulted  in  the  business,  though 
at  the  very  time  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  practising 
his  profession.  To  those  Gentlemen  who  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  return  him  Pictures,  Prints,  Painting  Utensils, 
&c.,  Mr.  Alefounder  cannot  sufficiently  express  the 
gratitude  he  feels  on  the  occasion. 

“ The  Gentleman  who  is  in  possession  of  a large  whole- 
length  of  a Lady  and  Child,  Mr.  Alefounder  will  esteem 
it  a particular  favour  to  have  it  returned,  as  it  cannot  be 
interesting  where  the  party  is  unknown,  and  from  the 
Lady  being  a portrait  of  his  wife,  who  is  at  present  in 
England. 

“ A miniature  Picture  of  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy,  painted 
from  the  life  in  September,  1782;  a frame  containing 
five  miniatures  of  his  acquaintance  in  England  ; a copy 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s  [sic]  picture  of  a Lady  and 
Child  (Mrs.  Hartley),  with  a number  of  others  in  Oil 
and  Miniature  ; he  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  Gentle- 
man to  consent  to  favour  him  with  them,  as  they  are  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  him,  and  will  render  him  the 
most  essential  service.  If  the  purchaser  of  the  Match 
Boy  will  acquiesce  to  return  it,  it  will  be  a most  par- 
ticular favour,  as  it  is  a portrait  of  a very  near  relation, 
painted  in  that  character,  to  whom  he  is  much  attached, 
and  a portrait  of  a child,  three-quarters,  in  mourning, 
with  a silk  sash  round  him ; this  is  the  same  little  boy. 
A Portrait  of  a Lady,  three-quarters,  painted  with  a. 
balloon  hat  and  white  drapery,  with  a sky  background 
(a  show  picture).  As  the  quantity  of  Fitch  Pencils  were* 
considerable  that  he  brought,  if  the  purchaser  will  favour 
him  with  part  of  them,  they  will  be  gratefully  received, 
as  there  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  Calcutta,  and  he  has> 
not  any  of  them  to  paint  with.  Calcutta,  September  21st, 
1786.” 

I have  now  before  me  two  engravings  from  Ale- 
founder’s  lost  miniature  of  “ Peter  the  Wild  Boy,”’ 
one  by  Caroline  Watson,  the  other  by  Bartolozzi. 
The  inscription  on  each  confirms  Alefounder’s 
statement  that  the  portrait  was  painted  in  1782. 
Bartolozzi’s  was  published  “ March  1st,  1784,  by 
John  Alefounder,  No.  25,  Bow  Street,  Covenfe 
Garden.”  Formerly  Calcutta  was  generally  able- 
to  afford  lucrative  employment,  for  a time,  to  a 
really  able  portrait  painter,  such  as  Zoffany, 
Chinnery,  Beechey,  Krumholtz,  and  Hudson ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  poor  Alefounder’s  hope  of 
earning  enough  to  support  the  wife  and  child 
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whom  he  left  in  England  was  blighted  very  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  “ City  of  Palaces.” 

Calcuttensis. 

“ Joining  the  majority.”— -In  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  August  26,  p.  5,  col.  2,  there  is  a short 
article  on  the  transfer  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  Treasury  of  a large  sum,  143,272?.  11s.  2d, 

| arising  from  the  fractional  parts  of  a penny 
i payable  on  the  dividends  on  the  National  Debt, 
which  it  has  never  been  customary  to  pay  to  the 
real  owners,  most  of  whom,  says  the  writer,  “ have 
doubtless  long  since  joined  the  majority.”  This 
euphemism  for  the  departed  is  used  in  Latin ; for 
instance,  in  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  ii.  2,  14: 
“Quin  prius  me  ad  plures  penetravi”;  also  in 
the  Hercules  Furens  of  Seneca,  Act  ii.,  Chorus, 
1.  560 : “ Heic,  qui  rex  populis  pluribus  imperat.” 
It  was  probably  derived  by  the  Latin  writers  from 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  is  in  common  use. 

I Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  it  is  in  the  reply 
given  by  the  oracle  to  .ZEsymnus  of  Megara  : 
Meyapeas  ev  rr pa^eiv,  rjv  pera  twv  7rXetov(ov 
(lovXevcroiT  ai.  Touto  to  erro s Is  tous  TeOvewras 
t^eiv  vopl^ovres  (dovXevT'qptov  kvravOa  (okoSo - 
prjcrav,  iva  cr4>i<TLV  o Tacjros  twv  rjpdnov  kvros 
too  /3ov\evT7)pLov  ykvr)Tcu  (Pausanias,  i.  43).  A 
similar  reply  was  given  by  the  oracle  to  the 
Tarentines,  who  in  consequence  buried  their  dead 
within  the  walls  of  the  city : <£acri  yap  ^ prjerai 
tov  deov  rots  TapavTuvois'  a peivov  Kal  Xio'iov 
Icrea-Qai  crcfuo-L  rroiovpevoLS  rr)v  ou<ycriv  peTa  twv 
7rAeidvwv'  tovs  8e  vopiaravTas  av  otKijaeiv  ovtws 
apio-ra  Kara  tov  yjpiqcrpbv,  el  Kal  robs  peTrjX Aa- 
voras  Ivtos  top'  TeL\ovs  e)(Oiev,  did  ravra 
uaTTreiv  €Ti  Kai  vvv  tovs  peTaXXd^avTas  Ivtos 
twv  7rvXiov  (Polybius).  That  it  was  an  every-day 
expression  at  Athens  may  be  inferred  from  its  use 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Ecclesiazusce : rj  ypavs 
dveo-TrjKvia  irapd  twv  zrAeiovwv  (1073).  Among 
later  writers  it  is  found  in  an  epigram  of  Leonidas 
of  Tarentum 

io8’  etnas  on  Kpp ttw  a7ro  {arriv  ° naXa ios 
wVaTO,  Kcls  TrXeovov  rjXOe  peTOLKeo-trjv. 

Ixxix.  5,  6. 

And  in  one  of  Crinagoras  : — 

KevT*  av  LKTjai 

es  7rAeova>v,  e^eis  Ovpov  iXa (jrpoTepov. 

Suidas  thought  this  meaning  worth  explaining,  as 
he  gives  T-Aaoviov,  twv  ve/cptuv,  quoting  the  line 
already  cited  from  Aristophanes.  Similarly  Eus- 
tathius, in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyssey  (i.  2) : 
tos  8e  Kal  veKpots  npoo-cjrves  to,  ol  noXXol,  Kal 
to,  ol  nXelovs,  SrjXoi  6 elntov  to,  aneXevcropai 
7rapa  Tons  nXelovas,  o Ictti,  Oavovpat’  nXetovas 
yap  tovs  Te0vewTas  l/ceivos  eefcr)  (p.  1382,  19,  ed. 
Rom.,  1542);  and  more  briefly  on  Iliad,  v.  673 
(p.  593,  28):  el  8e  Kal  tovs  dirotyopevov s nXetovas 
<j>apev,  oiov  eKivSvvevcra  rrapa  tous  wAetovas 
dneXOeiv'  rj  yovv  Oaveiv. 


To  return  to  our  own  language,  the  phrase  was 
adopted  by  Blair,  in  his  poem  The  Grave  (p.  66  in 
Chalmers’s  Poets),  “ ’Tis  long  since  Death  had  the 
majority,”  whence  it  has  passed  into  common  use. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Lincolnshire  Field-Names.— Mr.  Blenkin- 
sopp’s  list  of  field-names  (ante,  p.  184)  in  the 
parish  of  Springthorpe  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Its  publication  will,  I trust,  induce 
other  persons  who  have  the  custody  of  parish 
documents  to  furnish  us  with  catalogues  of  the 
old  local  names  to  be  found  in  them.  Many  of 
those  in  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s  list  are,  I believe,  of 
great  antiquity.  Warlots  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  a modernized  form  of  a 
word  that  has  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  and  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  I am  quite  in  the  dark.  In 
Norden  and  Thorpe’s  Survey  of  the  Soke  of  Kirke- 
ton  in  Lindesey,  taken  in  1616,  a contemporary 
transcript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Ff.  4,  30),  warenot 
lands  are  frequently  mentioned.  I give  some 
examples  : — 

Helmeswell.  “ There  are  8 oxganges  of  land  called 
warneot  rented  vis.  vine?.”  25b. 

Northorpe.  “ There  is  certaine  warneot  Land  which 
is  commonlie  helde  at  the  will  of  the  prince.”  48b. 

Walkereth.  “ Certain  Lande  called  warneot,  which 
kinde  of  Lande  is  in  most  townships  and  commonly 
helde  at  the  Lordes  will.”  49b. 

I cannot  think  that  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  was  “ a piece  of  unbroken  grassland,”  which 
is,  it  appears,  the  present  signification  of  warlot. 
I think  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  some  of  the 
warneot  lands  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of  1616 
were  under  plough.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

[For  former  lists  of  Lincolnshire  Field-Names,  see 
“ N.  & Q.”  6‘h  S.  iii.  104,  206,  486  ; iv.  423 ; v.  83;  vi. 
184.] 

“ Piers  Plowman.” — Some  literary  authorities 
appear  still  to  inculcate  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
writer  of  English  poetry  in  the  fourteenth  century 
named  Piers  Plowman.  A recent  syllabus  of 
“University  Local  Examinations”  has  these  two 
questions  on  English  language  and  literature  : — 

“1.  Compare  Chaucer  and  Piers  Plowman  as  ex- 
pressing the  social  and  political  spirit  of  their  time. 

“ 2.  What  were  Chaucer’s  principal  works  1 Compare 
his  poetry  with  the  poetry  of  Piers  Plowman.” 

The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
questions  is  that  the  examiner  expects  a com- 
parison of  two  poets  whose  names  he  gives ; and 
if  that  is  not  his  attitude,  then  surely  he  might 
have  expressed  himself  otherwise.  Again,  a re- 
viewer in  a leading  Scottish  journal,  speaking  of 
Prof.  Skeat’s  Encyclopaedia  article  on  Langland, 
contributes  to  a question  of  much  literary  interest 
and  difficulty  the  information  that  Piers  Plowman 
is  not  any  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of 
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the  Vision ; leaving  it,  of  course,  to  be  concluded 
that,  whatever  else  Plowman  wrote,  he  certainly 
did  not  write  that.  Surely  it  is  time  that  autho- 
rities, at  least,  should  be  sufficiently  well  informed 
to  be  trustworthy.  Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

Curious  Epitaph  at  Jedburgh. — A few  days 
ago  I was  wandering  round  the  graveyard  of  the 
a icient  abbey  of  Jedburgh  with  its  worthy  cus- 
todian. He  drew  my  attention  to  a tombstone 
dated  1730,  the  legend  on  which  was  well-nigh 
obliterated.  With  some  trouble,  however,  I 
managed  to  decipher  it.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Here  lies  T.  Winter  Architect 
And  late  Baielie  of  Jedburgh 
Who  died  the  17  September 
1730  Aged  61  years  And  who 
himself  ordered  this 
Inscription 

Whoever  Removes  This 
Stone 

Or  Causes  it  to  be 
Removed 

May  he  die  the  last  of 
All  his  Frends.” 

This  laconic  wish  of  the  departed  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  Hellier  Gosselin. 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 


and  then,  resting  the  Canvas  upon  the  ground,  and  direct- 
ing the  muzzle  of  his  piece  through  one  of  the  holes, 
knocks  down  sometimes  a whole  covey  at  a time.” — 
Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts  of  Bar- 
bary and  the  Levant,  by  Thomas  Shaw,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
1733. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Wire  : a new  Substantive.— -We  have  long 
had  the  verb  to  wire,  meaning  to  communicate  by 
electric  cable.  At  length  the  substantive  wire 
(which  has  been  in  colloquial  use  for  some  time) 
has  acquired  a literary  status.  The  following 
cutting  from  the  Times  of  August  15,  1882,  gives 
the  earliest  printed  instance  I have  come  across. 
It  is  in  a letter  on  telegrams,  signed  F.  H. : — 

“ A wire  could  then  be  sent  from  one’s  office  or  house 
without  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  perusal  of  the  message  by  the  messenger  who  takes 
it  to  the  telegraph  office.” 

C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Dialect  of  the  Shetland  Islands.— Some 
of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  dialects  may 
like  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  598,  a long  letter  in 
the  dialect  “ still  spoken  among  the  common 
people  ” of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Anon. 


“The  Three  Cocks.” — Perhaps,  those  who 
frequent  this  comfortable  little  inn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wye,  near  the  town  of  Hay,  in  Breconshire, 
are  not  aware  why  it  is  so  called.  The  property 
belonged  to  Sir  David  Williams,  Knt.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  was  created  a baronet,  May  4,  1644, 
and  gave  King  Charles  shelter  at  Gwernewett 
when  a fugitive  from  Naseby.  Sir  David  Wiliams’s 
arms  were,  Arg.,  a chev.  between  three  cocks  gu., 
on  a chief  sa.  three  spearheads  of  the  first  san- 
guinated  ; crest,  a cock  as  in  the  arms.  Hence 
the  designation  of  “ The  Three  Cocks,”  which  has 
been  a favourite  resort  of  anglers  for  two  or  three 
centuries.  Mary  Williams,  the  heiress  of  Gwerne- 
wett, daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Williams,  married 
Thomas  Wood,  of  Littleton,  in  whose  family  the 
property  still  remains.  M.  M.  B. 

A Wrinkle  for  bad  shots. — 

“The  Arabs  and  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis, 
who  delight  in  field-pports.  do  not  spring  the  game  with 
dogs,  but,  shading  themselves  with  a piece  of  Canvas 
f-tretched  upon  two  reeds,  into  the  shape  of  a door,  walk 
through  the  several  brakes  and  avenues,  where  they 
expect  to  find  if.  The  Canvas  is  usually  spotted,  or 
painted  with  the  figure  of  a Leopard  ; and,  a little  below 
the  top,  there  is  one  or  more  holes  for  the  Fowler  to 
look  through  and  observe  what  passes  before  him.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  the  Partridge,  and  other  gregarious 
birds,  will,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Canvas,  covey  to- 
gether, though  they  were  before  at  some  distance  from 
each  other  : the  Woodcock,  Quail,  and  such  birds  as  do 
not  commonly  feed  in  flocks,  will,  upon  sight  of  the 
same,  stand  still  and  look  astonished.  This  gives  the 
Sportsman  an  opportunity  of  coming  very  near  them, 


<Ruerte£. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Thomas  a Kempis  : “De  Imitatione  Christi.” 
— In  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Thomas 
Rawlinson,  sold  in  March,  1734,  there  occurs  a 
MS.  of  this  book,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  ask  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  trace  the  present  place  of  deposit.  The  great 
majority  of  T.  Rawlinson’s  MSS.  are  now  to  be 
found  among  his  brother’s  collections  in  the 
Bodleian,  but  the  one  in  question  is  not  included. 
It  is  described  in  the  catalogue,  among  the  MSS. 
in  quarto,  thus  : “ 533.  Libellus  vocatus  Musice 
Ecclesiastica,  sive  Tractatus  Theologicus  in  capitula 
varia  divisus,  on  velom,  antient  ” In  a copy  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  Bodleian,  which  has  the 
prices  and  purchasers’  names  inserted,  it  is  noted 
that  the  MS.  was  bought  by  “ Ames  ” for  one 
shilling  and  fourpence.  Accordingly,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Joseph  Ames’s  library,  sold  in  1760, 
it  is  found  under  No.  350  with  the  same  title, 
substituting  the  modified  word  “old”  for  the 
stronger  one  of  “antient.”  Further  than  this  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  the  book.  A marked 
copy  of  Ames’s  catalogue  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  unhappily  there  is  no  purchaser’s 
name ; the  book  is  simply  noted  (like  many 
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others)  “ two  shillings  and  sixpence,  cash,”  mean- 
ing, I presume,  that  an  unknown  buyer  paid  the 
money  down  and  carried  off  the  volume  at  once. 
A vellum  12mo.  MS.  of  the  first  three  books 
exists  in  the  University  Library  at  Innsbruck, 
I saw  it  there  in  July,  1877,  and  noted  it  as 
being  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was 
formerly  “Libellus  Monast.  Montis  Omn.  Ange- 
lorum  in  valle  Snals,  ord.  Carthus.,”  to  which 
house  many  of  the  MSS.  now  at  Innsbruck 
appear  to  have  belonged.  Its  present  shelf-mark 
is  F.  526.  The  title  is : “ Tractatus  triplex  de 
imitatione  Christi  et  contemptu  omnium  vanitatum 
mundi.”  W.  D.  Macray, 

A Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — I shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will  tell  me 
whether  any  picture  exists  of  which  the  following 
may  be  a copy.  It  is  an  oil  painting  on  oak 
panels,  22  in.  long  by  17  in.  broad,  and  is  a por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  right-hand 
corner  is  a crown  resting  on  a wreath  encircling 
the  letters  “ E.  R.,”  and  terminating  in  a bow- 
knot.  In  the  left-hand  corner  are  the  words 
“ An’o  Dom’:  1579,”  and  immediately  below 
“iEtatis  suse  44/5  ”;  and  the  o in  “Anno  ” has  been 
painted  over  an  upright  stroke,  which  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  second  n,  only  there  was 
not  room  to  paint  it  in  full.  Three-quarters  of 
the  face  (life  size)  is  shown,  and  I suppose  the 
picture  would  be  called  a quarter-length.  The 
hair  is  auburn,  curling  round  the  forehead  and 
temples.  A blush-rose  is  in  her  hair  just  over 
her  left  ear,  and  on  her  bead  is  a tiara  of  brilliants 
and  pearls.  A high  ruffle  of  thick  (and  further 
out  very  fine)  lace  stands  out  on  each  side  about 
six  inches,  and  portions  of  three  strings  of  very 
large  and  fine  pearls  are  shown,  which  on  the  right 
side  show  through  the  ruffle  for  some  distance.  The 
dress  is  adorned  with  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a pattern, 
and  with  bows  of  white  and  coloured  satin  with 
jewels  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  tiara.  The 
jewel  in  the  middle  bow  is  further  enriched  by  a 
small  round  brilliant  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  a very  large  jewel  placed 
just  above  the  necklace  of  pearls.  The  eyes  are 
darklblue,  with  brown,  almost  red,  eyebrows.  Of 
the  face  I can  give  but  little  account,  as  the  paint 
is  extensively  blistered,  having  been,  according 
to  tradition,  injured  by  a fire  at  the  Master’s 
Lodge,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  re- 
moved thence  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Mansel  in 
1820,  has  been  packed  up  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  has  been  here  for  at  least  another  twenty.  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  any  painter’s  name,  initials, 
or  mark  of  any  kind.  E.  Mansel  Sympson. 

James  Street,  Lincoln. 

“By  the  same  token.” — A clergyman  was 

asked,  “ Do  you  know  a place  called ? ” He 

replied,  more  suo,  “I  do ; and  by  the  same 


token  I am  going  to  preach  there  next  Sunday.” 
In  any  such  phrase,  “ by  the  same  token  ” 
might  either  mean  “ as  a proof  of  my  assertion,” 
or  simply  “ moreover.”  What  is  the  radical 
meaning  of  it  ? “ Burt  acted  the  Moore ; by 

the  same  token,  a very  pretty  lady  that  sat  by 
me  called  out  to  see  Desdemona  smothered  ” 
(Pepys’s  Diary , Oct.  11,  1660).  It  is  common 
enough  in  Scott,  e.g.,  Anne  of  Geier stein,  vol.  iii. 
p.  259,  ed.  1829,  where  Sigismund,  describing  the 
rout  of  Charles’s  army  and  the  contents  of  his 
camp,  says : “ Here  were  hosts  of  laced  lackeys, 
and  grooms,  and  pages  [&c.] ; and  thousands,  for 
what  I know,  of  pretty  maidens.  By  the  same 
token,  both  menials  and  maidens  placed  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  victors,”  &c.  Here 
the  phrase  seems  to  mean,  “ upon  the  same  testi- 
mony”; but  I doubt.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

“ A Liturgy,”  &c.,  of  1776. — I have  before 
me  a copy  of  a work  entitled  : — 

A Liturgy  on  the  Universal  principles  of  religion  and 
Morality.  Acts  x.  34,  35  [quoted],  London : printed 
for  the  author : and  sold  by  T.  Payne,  at  the  Mew’s 
Gate;  E.  and  C.  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry;  G.  Kearsley, 
No.  46,  Fleet-street ; and  P.  Elmsley,  in  the  Strand. 
mdcclxxvi.  8vo.  Pp.  xii.  and  122. 

I cannot  find  the  book  in  Lowndes,  but  Watt  has 
it,  and  attributes  it  to  Theophilus  Lindsey,  M.A., 
some  time  vicar  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  a Socinian 
writer,  born  in  Cheshire  1723,  died  1805.  In  the 
copy  before  me  there  is  written  on  the  title-page 
in  ink,  “By  Dr.  David  Williams.”  There  are 
also,  in  a very  neat  handwriting,  the  following 
MS.  notes : — 

“Very  rare.  See  the  Quarterly  Review,  28:  495  for 
a true  account  of  this  Experiment.  The  Society  con- 
sisted not  of  persons  attached  to  natural  religion,  but 
of  those  who  hated  revealed.  [In  a later  handwriting] 
I never  saw  but  this  copy,  which  was  purchased  at  Dr. 
Copland’s  Sale,  Nov.  1823.  [In  the  same  bandwriting 
as  the  first]  In  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  3 
vols.  12mo.  1816,  iii.  67,  is  a history  of  this  attempt. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bentley  the  partner 
of  Wedgwood,  Dr.  Solander,  and  ‘ perhaps  some  few 
others,’  were  the  originators  of  the  plan,  which  Franklin 
had  first  conceived.  They  hired  a small  chapel  in  Mar- 
garet Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Banks  and  Solander 
‘now  and  then  peeped  into  the  chapel,  and  got  away  as 
fast  as  they  decently  could.’  ‘ Bentley  and  Williams 
disagreed,  because  Bentley  urged  him  to  insist  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Williams  replied  he  could 
and  would  teach  no  other  doctrines  than  such  as  agreed 
with  the  original  plan.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  reconcile  the 
apparent  disagreement  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
work.  Any  further  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  welcomed  by  J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

The  Raymonds  and  Davenants.— Are  there 
any  surviving  descendants  of  these  two  old  Essex 
families?  C.  L.  W. 
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Armentarium. — What  sort  of  instrument  of  1 
torture  was  the  armentarium  ? It  consisted  cer-  « 
tainly  of  a “ post  to  which  the  victim  was  bound  ” 
— I fancy  a beam,  attached  to  an  upright,  because 
in  some  cases  it  “ snapped  or  broke  asunder.”  A 
part  of  the  torture  consisted  of  “ lighted  torches 
applied  to  the  sides.”  It  is  mentioned  by  Verinus 
and  Armenius,  but  no  description  is  given.  An- 
thony Rich  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities , and  the  word  does  not  occur  in  any 
Latin  dictionary  to  which  I have  access. 

E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

George  Cruikshank  and  “ The  Young 
Lady’s  Book.”  — In  1829,  Messrs.  Vizetelly, 
Branston  & Go.  published  The  Young  Lady's 
Book,  of  504  pages,  copiously  illustrated.  The 
greater  number  of  the  designs  were  by  that  fertile 
artist,  William  Harvey  ; but  there  are  many  by 
Kenny  Meadows.  There  is  also  one  by  George 
Cruikshank,  a page  wood-block,  representing 
archery  in  mediaeval  times,  size  3 1 by  2 1 in.  It  is 
not  signed,  and  is  a very  good  specimen  of  his  art. 
Has  it  been  noticed  ? It  is  not  included  in 
Sotheby’s  catalogue  of  the  artist’s  works  sold  in 
May,  1878  ; nor  is  it  mentioned  (I  believe)  in 
Mr.  William  Bates’s  George  Cruikshank,  or  in  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold’s  recent  Life,  where,  by  the 
way,  are  several  small  cuts  from  The  Comic  Alma- 
nac that  were  not  drawn  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

“Dominus  Ernaldus.”  — In  a work  by  Mr. 
Alfred  John  Kempe,  entitled  Historical  Records  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Marlin' s-le-  Grand,  he 
sets  out  a convention  between  the  canons  of  that 
foundation  and  the  Company  of  Saddlers,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  an  alderman  of  the  gild  styled 
“ your  lord  Ernaldus.”  Mr.  Kempe  has  a foot- 
note stating  “ Ernaldus  (Arnald)  lived  before  the 
Conquest.”  What  is  the  foundation  for  this 
statement  ? W.  J.  Tasman. 

Cheshunt,  Herts. 

“ Downright  Dunstable.”  — What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  expression,  which  I find  in  Prior’s 
poem,  The  Conversation  ? He  writes  : — 

“ Sometimes  to  me  he  did  apply  ; 

But  Downright  Dunstable  am  I.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

TnE  Glossary  of  Ducange.— I am  told  that  a 
new  edition  of  this  work  is  about  to  be  published. 
Is  this  so  ? I should  like  to  know  full  particulars. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Wftlcot,  Brigg. 

Buddhist  Hosfitals.— Prof.  Monier  Williams 
states  (the  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  65,  July, 
1882,  p.  77),  “The  first  hospitals  for  diseased  men 
and  animals  are  known  to  have  been  originated  by 


the  Indian  Buddhists.”  Where  can  an  account 
of  them  be  seen,  with  the  ascertained  early  date  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  MSS.  belonging  to  Lyon’s  Inn. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  became  of 
these  MSS.?  W.  0.  Hewlett. 

Priory  of  Nostel.— Sunwolf  gave  houses  in 
York  to  this  priory  in  the  deanery  of  Pontefract, 
vide  Burton’s  Monast.  Ebor.,  p.  309.  Will  some 
correspondent  oblige  me  with  the  date  of  this 
gift  ? Gladys. 

Pulpits  not  older  than  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  — In  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  by 
A.  W.  Pugin  (1843),  on  p.  71,  I read,  “ The  rood 
lofts  were  generally  used  for  preaching,  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  pulpits,  which  are  not  older  than 
the  thirteenth  century.”  Is  this  correct  ? 

J.  Maskell. 

Wilkes  Family.— Shaw,  in  his  History  of 
Staffordshire,  under  “ Tettenhall,”  says,  “ The  upper 
farm  (Autherly,  or  Aldersley)  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Wilkes  family  (said  to  have  been 
ancestors  of  the  celebrated  patriot  of  that  name), 
where  they  lived  for  many  generations,  on  a decent 
competency,  in  quiet.”  As  I am  preparing  for 
publication  a history  of  the  parish,  I should  be 
glad  if  some  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  could  inform 
me  as  to  the  correctness  of  Shaw’s  statement. 
Shaw  also  speaks  of  a Stanley  family,  who  were 
tenants  of  the  lower  farm,  and  says  they  were 
“ a family  of  some  note  in  these  parts.”  J.  J. 

Old  Print  of  Bengeo  Church.— A Mend 
lately  showed  me  a print  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church, 
Bengeo,  taken  from  the  north-east  side.  It 
appears  to  have  been  cut  out  of  some  book  ; was 
published  by  J.  Stratford,  112,  Holborn  Hill,  in 
1805  ; drawn  by  Alis,  and  engraved  by  Sparrow. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  name  of  the 
work  out  of  which  this  print  was  cut  ? 

Hellier  Gosselin. 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

Daniel  Felix,  an  Illuminator.— I have  a 
fine  thirteenth  century  Bible,  I think  by  a first- 
rate  Italian  artist,  with  the  following  inscription 
at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  : — 

“ Ex  plicit  Psalte  rium  [s?c] 

Qui  scripsit  scribat  semper  cum  domino  vivat 
Vivat  in  celis  Daniel  nomine  Felix.” 

Are  any  other  books  known  by  this  artist  ? The 
date  is  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  must  have  been  a man  of  great  ability  if  he 
did  the  small  miniatures  and  illuminations. 

J.  C.  J. 

Reversed  Sepulchral  Inscriptions. — In  the 
nave  of  East  Budleigh  Church,  Devonshire,  there 
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is  a sepulchral  slab  containing  an  incised  cross, 
and  along  the  margin  an  inscription  to  a member 
of  the  Ealegh  family.  This  inscription  is  reversed, 
and  reads  from  right  to  left.  Can  any  other 
example  be  cited  1 F.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. 

Budleigh  Salterton. 

Sir  James  Bristow,  Knight.— He  was  pro- 
bably living  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
connected  with  an  Irish  family  of  the  name, 
settled  in  co.  Antrim.  What  was  the  date  of  his 
knighthood,  and  for  what  reason  was  this  dignity 
conferred  (probably  at  the  Irish  court)  on  him  ? 
He  is  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Caldwell  Family. 

H.  M. 

Bhina  or  E ena,— Can  any  one  throw  light 
upon  the  above  as  the  Christian  name  of  a woman  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived,  or  of  what  is  it  an  abbre- 
viation 1 The  name  is  not  uncommon  as  a Chris- 
tian name  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire. 
The  most  usual  explanation  is  that  the  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Irene,  that  is  tiprjvrj,  peace.  A 
woman  bearing  this  name,  however,  and  baptized 
by  it,  is  sometimes  called  by  her  neighbours 
Selina.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
give  information  on  the  subject.  G.  F.  W.  M. 

Eussian  for  Honour. — A Turkish  officer  once 
told  me,  with  great  glee,  that  there  was  no  word 
in  the  Eussian  language  for  honour;  evidently 
believing  that  the  non-existence  of  such  a word 
proved  the  absence  also  of  the  quality  of 
honour.  I have  no  reason  for  surmising  that  he 
was  anything  of  a philologist,  but  I should  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  circumstance  in  the 
late  introduction  or  evident  adoption  of  the  word 
usually  used  in  Eussia  for  honour  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  his  remark.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

The  Eules  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus. 

• — What  were  the  rules  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  ? 
Does  not  Eees  confound  them  with  the  Templars 
when  he  says  that  Philip  le  Bel  confiscated  their 
•domains  ? Fidelis. 

Ivo  Tailbois.  — Although  it  appears  to  be 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  Ivo  was  a nephew 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  I have  nowhere  seen 
it  stated  in  so  many  words  how  he  came  to  be  so. 
Am  I right  in  supposing  that  his  father  was  Odo 
and  his  mother  Adelaide,  the  Conqueror’s  sister  ? 
Is  it  known  whether  he  had  any  brothers  or 
sisters  ? and  am  I to  believe  what  I read  not  long 
ago,  that  he  was  own  brother  to  Thorold,  who 
succeeded  Brand  as  Abbot  of  Peterborough  ? 

Hautbarge. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Kind  confidence  awakens  confidence,  and  love  begets 
love.”  W.  Sinclair, 


“ The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 
Even  the  tenderest  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O’er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  the  grave.” 

A.  C. 

THE  CARUCATE. 

(6th  S.  vi.  41,  189.) 

Mr.  Bound’s  comments  on  my  note  on  this  sub- 
ject are  valuable  and  suggestive  ; they  also  show 
me  where  I have  been  less  explicit  than  I ought  to 
have  been.  I have  carefully  considered  his  remarks, 
and  wish  to  make  a few  observations  thereon. 

According  to  my  views,  a simple  definition  of 
what  a carucate  and  a bovate  were  would  be, 
areas  found  by  experience  to  yield  a definite 
amount  of  corn,  of  which  Danegeld  was  a certain 
portion.  If  the  yield  fell  short,  the  tax  did  not 
suffer,  so  the  area  to  be  ploughed  would  be  in- 
creased. We  have  the  reverse  in  tithe-charges, 
which  are  subject  to  adjustment,  while  the  area  is 
not,  whereby  the  church  is  affected  as  well  as  the 
individual.  Further,  I have  an  idea  (1)  that  those 
portions  at  least  of  the  Danelagh  where  by 
Domesday  Book  we  learn  the  carucate  had 
been  used  instead  of  the  hide  as  the  basis  of 
taxation,  had  not  been  assessed  for  Danegeld  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; (2)  that  the 
officials  of  that  new  institution  in  this  country, 
the  Exchequer,  then  recently  introduced  from 
Normandy,  were  entrusted  with  the  survey 
for  the  assessment,  and  having  convinced  the 
Witenagemot  that  the  Norman  “ terra  unius 
carrucse  ” would  be  a more  equitable  basis  for  appor- 
tioning the  tax  than  the  indefinite  hide,  they 
were  allowed  to  use  it  in  those  parts  not  hidated  ; 
(3)  that  this  was  done  and  answered  fairly  well, 
but  that  time  revealed  so  many  inequalities  and 
uncertainties  that  it  was  found  necessary  by  the 
Domesday  Commissioners  to  add  to  the  number 
of  carueates  and  bovates  found  in  the  return  they 
used  the  number  of  ploughlands  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  i.e .,  the  actual  nett  amount  of 
arable,  required  by  experience  for  the  necessary 
yield  for  a carucate  or  bovate.  Mr.  Bound  suggests 
that  the  word  carucate  was  coined  for  the  occasion, 
and  I believe  it  has  not  been  met  with  in  any 
document  older  than  Domesday  Book.  Therefore, 
carucate  and  bovate  had  a distinct  meaning  from 
“terra  ad  unam  carucam”  and  “terra  ad  unurn 
bovem,”  but  I thought  this  distinction  in  either 
case  had  not  escaped  Mr.  Eyton.  I did  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  in  my  note  that  the  caru- 
cate and  bovate  were  adjusted  year  by  year.  I 
suspected  they  might  have  been  fixed  by  Domes- 
day Book  for  ever,  as  its  name  implies,  but  this 
was  doubtful. 

To  get  the  area  of  Domesday  carueates  in  any 
place,  I propose  to  divide  the  total  area  of  the 
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ploughlands  (adding  twenty-four  acres  for  the 
meadow  and  pasturage  to  each  ploughland)  by  the 
number  of  carucates.  Mr.  Eyton  took  the  acre- 
age of  the  parishes  and  divided  the  amount  by  the 
number  of  carucates,  the  same  process  by  which 
he  arrived  at  the  area  of  the  hide.  Instead  of  the 
hide,  he  remarks,  the  carucate  became  the  “ gheld- 
measure  ’’  for  certain  northern  counties,  and  taking 
Lincolnshire  he  calculates  the  (average)  area  of 
the  carucate  in  Ketsteven  as  about  244  modern 
acres,  in  Lindsay  more  than  500,  in  Hoyland  more 
than  1,000  ( Key  to  Domesday , p.  23).  I suspect 
that  common  of  pasture  and  pannage  in  the 
northern  counties  were  included  in  the  rough 
estimate  given  of  silva,  which  is  my  conclusion 
after  having  tested  some  places  where  very  exten- 
sive commons  existed. 

As  to  the  carucate  in  Lindsay  I should  like  to 
give  an  example.  At  Fillingham  (D.  B.,  I.,  fols. 
327,  352b,  371)  there  were  in  all  nine  carucates 
and  four  bovates — land  for  fourteen  ploughs  and 
a half  and  for  three  oxen.  The  area  of  the  parish 
as  now  given  is  3,427  acres,  and,  so  far  as  I can 
find,  there  was  no  other  Domesday  manor  within 
these  bounds.  By  Mr.  Eyton’s  process  the 
average  carucate  here  would  have  been  360  acres  ; 
by  my  suggested  method,  224  acres. 

Yet  we  know  that  in  1185  six  bovates  of  the 
demesne  land  here  contained  each  only  nine 
acres  of  arable  and  three  of  meadow,  making  the 
demesne  ploughland  here  at  that  date  only  seventy- 
two  acres,  and  the  carucate  ninety-six  ! — showing 
that  the  carucate  must  have  varied  in  the  same 
place  according  to  the  soil.  Pasturage  is  not 
mentioned  (Mr.  Stapleton’s  preface  to  Liber  de 
Antiquis  Legibus , p.  xci,  note). 

I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
Mr.  Airy’s  Digest  of  the  Domesday  of  Bedfordshire , 
to  which  Mr.  D.  G.  Cary  Elwes  kindly  refers 
me. 

As  to  the  acre,  the  varieties  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Boult  do  not,  I submit,  affect  the  carucate. 
The  acre,  as  is  well  known,  was  originally  a 
measure  of  arable  land,  aud  did  not,  as  such,  vary 
to  any  great  extent.  If  the  acre  anywhere  was 
measured  with  poles  of  unusual  length,  the  fact 
was  noted  in  deeds.  See,  in  the  Monasticon, 
an  instance  of  their  being  twenty-five  feet  long. 
Normally  it  was  understood  to  consist  of 
thirty-two  furrows  of  the  plough,  a furlong  in 
length.  This  was  the  English  acre  measured  by 
the  ell,  but  Mr.  Robertson  says  the  Normans  in- 
troduced measurement  by  the  yard,  which  added 
2,600  square  feet  to  the  acre,  bringing  it  up  to 
the  statute  area.  In  the  south  of  England  a 
so-called  “ long  acre  ” was  in  common  use,  the 
furrows  being  carried  on  to  the  length  of  a furlong 
and  a half.  The  width  of  an  areal  acre  was  the 
well  understood  quantity,  the  (lineal)  acre  of  four 
nrches,  measuring  rods  or  poles.  As  indicated 


by  the  chronicler  of  Battle  Abbey,  the  acre  might 
be,  besides  40  perches  by  4,  any  proportion  from 
160  x 1 even  to  16  x 10,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
square  acre,  which,  as  Mr.  Eyton  remarks  (Key, 
p.  28  n.),  was  not  necessary  in  any  case,  and  was 
inconceivable  in  those  davs  when  the  square  root 
was  undreamt  of.  Mr.  Eyton’s  “ gheld-acres  ” I 
can  understand,  but  cannot  help  doubting  that 
such  were  required.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  a few  notes  I 
have  taken  may  be  of  interest. 

In  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  there  is 
a piece  quoted  from  Hugo  Candidus  which  ends 
thus,  “ In  provincia  Lincolnise  non  sunt  hydse 
sicut  in  aliis  Provinciis  sed  pro  hydis  sunt  carra- 
cutae  terrarum  et  non  minus  valent  quam  hydse.” 

Smith,  in  his  translation  of  Domesday  Book  for 
Lincolnshire,  places  the  carucate  in  Lincolnshire 
at  120  acres.  Bosworth,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, calls  the  hyd  about  120  acres.  In  The  Fen- 
land,  by  Miller  and  Skertchly,  p.  63,  I read,  “Hid 
has  an  etymological  relation  to  Higam,  Hiwan , 
the  family.  The  hide  was  then  the  household 
estate,  and  comprised  arable  land  only.  The 
Saxon  acre  may  have  been  very  nearly  equal  to 
our  own  of  the  present  day,  but  the  hide  varied." 
The  Hlytlands  are  mentioned  in  a survey  taken 
by  Spalding  Priory  of  part  of  my  own  parish 
about  the  year  1280.  I find  it  stated  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  that  England  “ was  formerly 
divided  by  Alfred  the  Great,  or  some  other  pre- 
cedent king,  into  243,600  hides  or  ploughlands.’’ 

The  total  acreage  of  England  is  32,590, 39T 
acres,  of  which  about  23,000,000  acres  is  in  culti- 
vation and  grass,  the  rest  is  mountain  and  heath 
land.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  England  were 
thus  divided  each  hide  would  contain  between 
130  and  140  acres  ; but  if  it  only  meant  that  which 
was  in  grass  and  cultivation,  each  hide  would  at 
this  time  be  over  ninety  acres.  What  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  I leave 
for  cleverer  heads  than  mine  to  determine,  and 
should  be  interested  to  know  the  result. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Spalding  Abbey 
registers,  and  given  in  Nichols’s  History  of  Croy - 
land,  p.  106,  is  certainly  curious 

“ Measures  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  [Spalding]- 
16  feet  6 inches=l  perch,  pertica,  or  pole. 

40  poles=l  rood,  perticata. 

4 roods=l  acre. 

2 selions  cum  omnibus  furlongis  faciunt  unair.  at 1 am. 

10  acre8=l  ferdella  peopdS  quarta  dele  pars. 

4 ferdelke=l  virgate  or  yardland. 

28  virgates=l  bovate  or  oxgang. 

8 bovates=l  caracute  or  ploughland. 

8 caracutes=l  feodum  militare. 

Commonly  60  acres=l  carucage. 

100  acres,  a hide,  hydelands,  familia.” 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg, 
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Parochial  Registers  (6th  S.  v.  141,  211,  233, 
248,  273,  291,  310,  329,  409,  435,  449,  492  ; vi. 
69,  91,  130,  172,  192). —Perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  demur  to  the  statement,  though  coming  from  so 
great  an  authority  as  Dr.  Blunt,  that  “ lawyers 
always  object  to  fees  when  they  are  not  paid  for 
law.”  Lawyers  are  naturally  more  anxious  than 
many  persons  to  be  strictly  justified  in  their  deal- 
ings, especially  in  the  matter  of  payments,  and 
they  have  seldom  an  occasion  for  objecting  to  fees 
for  law,  because  with  such  fees  an  attempt  is  seldom 
made  to  overcharge  them.  I believe  if  every  one 
were  similarly  disposed  the  general  benefit  would 
be  great.  If  I were  satisfied  that  an  incumbent 
could  not  find  any  less  important  person  than  him- 
self to  whom  he  could  delegate  the  superintendence 
of  a search,  I should  not  object  to  paying  a reason- 
able fee  accordingly,  reckoning  it  by  the  time 
consumed.  But  the  extremely  conscientious  doc- 
trine that  no  lawyer  or  antiquary  should  be  per- 
mitted to  search  a parish  register  except  under  the 
eye  of  the  clerical  guardian  in  person  is  surely 
as  strong  an  argument  as  can  be  desired  for  plac- 
ing parochial  records  in  some  custody  where  a more 
economical  system  is  possible.  The  advantages  of 
a division  of  labour  seem  to  be  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  than  by  the  Rector 
of  Beverston.  Even  the  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum  has  his  assistants,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
depute  to  still  more  humble  functionaries  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  handling  of  the  national 
treasures.  Chas.  Fredc.  Hardy. 

Staple  Inn. 

Had  the  “ eminent  student  ” mentioned  by 
Anon,  been  as  much  at  home  in  business-like  ways 
as  he  no  doubt  was  in  literature,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  him  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
six  clergymen  he  failed  to  find  in  their  respective 
parishes  ; and  White  Elephant  may  be  relieved 
to  learn  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  for  an 
incumbent  when  going  from  home  to  leave  the  key 
of  his  register  chest  with  a clerical  neighbour. 

A.  Middleton,  M.A. 

Binton  Rectory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Let  me  add  a further  reason  for  the  removal  of 
all  registers  to  some  central  office  in  London — the 
possible  moral  improvement  of  solicitors  and  others 
concerned  in  securing  “ certified  copies.”  For  more 
than  seventeen  years  I had  sole  charge  of  two 
rather  important  parishes,  and  on  three  occasions  I 
supplied  “ certified  copies  ” on  the  faith  that  the 
“ fee  demanded  would  be  sent  by  return  of  post.” 
In  these  cases  no  fee  was  returned,  although  in 
one  instance  I afterwards  learned  that  a charge  of 
one  guinea  was  made  for  “ searching  the  register.” 
When  registers  are  removed  to  a central  position, 
the  officers  of  the  Crown  will  take  care  always 
to  receive  the  fee  in  advance. 

Quondam  Curate. 


Arms  of  Pate  of  Sysonby  (6th  S.  v.  409  ; 
vi.  38). — Can  Mr.  North  or  any  other  of  your 
readers  tell  me  what  was  the  filiation  of  William 
Pate,  “ the  learned  tradesman,”  of  whom  there  is 
a short  notice  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes, 
vol.  i.  p.  99,  edit.  1812?  It  there  appears  that 
he  was  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  friend 
of  Swift,  and  a prominent  figure  in  the  literary 
society  of  his  day.  He  was  Sheriff  of  London  in 
1734,  and  died  1746.  What  were  his  arms,  if  any  ? 
That  there  was  a family  of  Pate  settled  in  London 
is  shown  by  the  will  of  William  Pate,  ironmonger 
and  citizen  of  London,  executed  April  20, 1685. 
In  it  he  mentions  his  father,  William  Pate,  then 
deceased;  his  son  William;  his  brother  Benjamin; 
his  sister,  married  to  one  Thompson  ; and  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  This  lady — I have  not  found  her  maiden 
name — remarried  with  William  Rose,  citizen  and 
apothecary  of  London  (brother  to  Fulk  Rose,  of 
Jamaica,  the  first  husband  of  Elizabeth  Langley, 
who  married,  secondly,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart.), 
and  had  issue  one  son,  John  Rose,  of  Colterstock, 
co.  Northampton,  High  Sheriff  in  1731.  William 
Pate,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth,  married  in 
1715-6  (according  to  the  family  Bible)  Elizabeth 
Nikless,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  John  Pate,  who 
assumed,  by  private  Act  of  Parliament  in  1744, 
the  name  and  arms  of  Rose,  as  heir  to  his  uncle  of 
the  half-blood  John  Rose.  The  arms  of  William 
Pate,  viz.,  three  text  R’s,  occur  at  Colterstock, 
impaling,  rightly  or  wrongly,  “Nicholas  of  West 
Horsley  ” for  his  wife.  I should  be  glad  of  further 
information  concerning  this  or  other  branches  of 
what  would  appear  to  be  a family  of  respectable 
antiquity,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  W.  S. 

Quives  (6th  S.  v.  449  ; vi.  74,  132,  176). — The 
remarks  of  Prof.  Skeat  on  kumbh  and  other 
Sanskrit  words  at  the  last  reference  have  only 
lately  come  under  my  notice,  otherwise  they  would 
have  received  an  earlier  reply.  Kumbh  is  recog- 
nized as  a Sanskrit  verbal  root  or  stem,  but  it  re- 
presents an  older  kumb,  and  hence  Bohtlingk  and 
Roth,  the  authors  of  the  Petersburg  Diet.,  say 
(, s.v . “ Kumbh ”)  “ kumbh  fur  kumb”  and  Fick 
assumes  an  Aryan  kumbo  as  the  predecessor  of  the 
Sans,  kumbha  ( Verg . Wort.,  ii.  65,  third  edit.). 
Kumb  may  be  a nasalized  form  of  kub,  though  the 
m is  found  in  related  words  in  Welsh,  Lithuanian, 
and  other  languages  of  the  same  class.  From  kub 
and  kumb  the  Sans,  words  kub-ra,  a ring,  a round 
car ; kurnb-a,  a round  head-dress  ; the  Gr.  kvh/3-tj, 
Lat.  cumb-a , and  many  other  words  have  been 
formed.  Kup  and  kump  are  probably  older  forms, 
and  from  these  are  derived  the  Sans,  kump-a, 
crippled,  hunch-backed  ; Lith.  kump-is,  crooked, 
bossed  ; kup-eta,  a round  heap  ; and  other  words. 
All  these  are  real  forms,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  kubh , as  a separate  verbal  root  or  stem,  ever 
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existed  either  in  the  primitive  Aryan  tongue  or  in 
Sanskrit.  We  know  nothing  of  Aryan  roots  ex- 
cept by  inference,  and  therefore  we  can  neither 
affirm  anything  of  them  absolutely  nor  use  them 
to  determine  the  relations  of  other  words  ; but 
Fick  infers  that  the  Aryan  root  was  kup  or  hub 
( Verg . Wort,  ii.  64).  Kubh  is  not  a Sanskrit  word. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  great  Petersburg  Diet.,  or  in 
the  Sans.  Diet,  of  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  or  in 
the  Glossarium  Sanskritum  of  Bopp.  It  is  not  in 
the  Rig-Yeda,  which  offers  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Aryan  primary  language  that  we  possess. 
Only  Kubha,  of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning, 
appears  there  as  the  name  of  a river  that  flowed 
into  the  Ganges.  Kubh  seems  to  be  assumed  by 
Benfey  as  the  primary  root,  but  without  authority, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Petersburg  Diet,  are 
opposed  to  his  assertion  that  kubja  is  for  kubhja. 
Even  if  this  assumed  root  kubh  can  be  found  in 
any  Sanskrit  work,  we  should  not  be  warranted  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  primary  form  and  kub  a cor- 
rupt mutation  of  it ; for  though  bh  may  be  a de- 
velopment of  b,  it  is  not  probable  that  b should  be 
formed  from  bh  in  the  same  language. 

I referred  to  the  Sanskrit  related  words  to  show 
that  the  German  kopf  is  a borrowed  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  letter-change  ( lautverschiebung ). 
Prof.  Skeat  admits  now  that  it  has  been  derived 
from  the  Latin,  but  he  asserts  that  the  Fr.  coiffe 
was  borrowed  from  the  German.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  French  word,  or  that  which  it  denoted, 
came  from  Germany.  Brachet  connects  the  word 
directly  with  the  Latin  cofea,  and  if  this  is  not  a 
Latinized  form  of  a native  Gallic  word  he  is  pro- 
bably correct  in  assigning  coiffe  to  this  source.  A 
large  number  of  German  words  that  denote  an 
early  stage  of  civilization  (such  as  karre,  keise , and 
many  others)  were  borrowed  from  their  more  cul- 
tured neighbours,  whose  just  claims  are  now  often 
set  aside.  John  Davies. 

Scour  (6th  S.  vi.  188). — For  the  convenience  of 
readers,  I distribute  my  answers  to  the  query  at 
this  reference  under  three  different  headings,  as 
great  confusion  results  from  treating  three  un- 
connected questions  at  once.  As  to  scour,  I can- 
not agree  to  the  untenable  suggestion  offered.  The 
Ital.  s-,  as  a prefix,  most  commonly  answers  to 
Lat.  dis-;  and  in  this  case  the  Ital.  scorrere= 
Lat.  discurrere=Yr.  discourir,  “to  run  over,”  &c. 
(Cotgrave).  We  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  assume 
an  0.  F.  escourir , because  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
whatever.  Besides,  the  meaning  would  not  suit, 
for  the  Lat.  excurrere  does  not  mean  “ to  scour,” 
nor  anything  like  it.  I see  no  difficulty  in  taking 
scour,  in  the  sense  “ to  pass  quickly  over,”  to  be 
the  same  word  as  scour,  to  scrub,  though  I am  well 
aware  that  Todd  (in  Johnson)  wrongly  suggests 
Ital.  scorrere , because  he  did  not  understand  that 
the  vowel-sound  ou  was  French,  and  because  in 


those  days  it  was  usual  to  suggest  a derivation 
from  any  language  that  came  handiest,  without 
reference  to  probability  of  contact.  As  to  the 
sense,  Shakespeare  talks  of  being  “ scour'd  to 
death  with  perpetual  motion”;  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  “scouring  a plain”  than  in 
“sweeping  a sky”  (Mids.  Nt.  Dr.,  III.  ii.  23)  or 
in  “ brushing  a flood”  (Dryden,  in  Johnson). 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

This  word  occurs  (as  skura)  in  Moeso-Gothic  to 
designate  a storm.  Skura  vindis  mikila,  a great 
storm  of  wind  (Mark  iv.  37).  In  modern  Scotch, 
“ a scour  of  wind  ” has  the  same  meaning.  Windy 
weather  is  called  scoury  weather  still  by  old 
people.  It  seems  to  mean  a strong,  rapid  move- 
ment. Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  parallel  passage 
does  it  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  (Luke 
viii.  23).  To  scour  is  also  used  in  Scotch  to  ex- 
press to  wash  with  effort  large  pieces,  as  blankets. 

J.  Munro  Macnab. 

Scourge  (6th  S.  vi.  188). — -To  call  Ital.  scoreggia 
an  “ intensified  form  ” of  correggia  is  to  give  up 
the  explanation  of  the  prefixed  s.  This  s is  only 
“ intensive  ” when  it  represents  the  Lat.  ex,  there 
being  no  more  inherent  intensiveness  in  s than  in 
b,  or  c,  or  d.  So,  in  any  case,  the  prefix  is  ex.  As 
to  the  French  escourgee,  it  has  been  explained  as 
excuriata  and  as  excorrigiata.  Littr4  takes  the 
latter  view,  though  it  is  a most  unlikely  and  un- 
meaning compound,  but  Diez  and  Scheler  take  the 
former  view.  See  Diez,  s.v.  “Scuriada,”  and 
Scheler,  who  says,  “ Une  etymologie  ex-corrigiare 
(de  corrigia,  courroie)  est  moins  probable  ; en  Bas- 
Latin  ce  verbe  signifiait  denouer  la  courroie.” 
And  note  that  corrigia  became  courroie. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Scowl  (6th  S.  vi.  188). — In  my  opinion,  the 
word  scowl  and  all  the  words  which  I connect  with 
it  are  entirely  separated  from  the  words  given 
under  shoal  (2)  by  the  vowel-sounds.  The  former 
set  presuppose  a radical  u,  but  the  latter  a radical 
a.  This  is  carefully  pointed  out  by  Fick,  who 
gives  the  Teutonic  skeula,  Bergung,  from  sku, 
bedecken  ; but  Teut.  skelha,  scheel,  as  allied  to 
Gk.  ctkoXios.  I am  not  of  those  who  disregard 
the  vowel-sounds.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Badius  Ascensius’s  Printing-Press  (6th  S. 
vi.  206). — After  many  inquiries  and  long  research 
upon  the  earliest  date  at  which  Badius  Ascensius 
used  a printing-press  as  his  trade  mark,  I have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  before  1507.  Knight,  in 
his  Caxton,  was,  I think,  in  error  when  he  gave 
1498  as  the  date.  The  1507  edition  is  in  my  own 
collection.  William  Blades. 

The  Quakers  (6th  S.  vi.  207). — See  Watson’s 
History  of  Halifax,  p.  233.  William  Tegg. 

The  late  Bishop  Stanley,  of  Norwich,  preached 
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a funeral  sermon  on  the  late  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
of  Earlham,  near  Norwich,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Wm,  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 


(widow  of  Oapt.  Bligh),  married,  in  1828,  Mr. 
Pole  Tylney  Long  Wellesley,  nephew  of  the 
Marquess,  and  eventually  fourth  Earl  of  Wellesley? 

Sigma. 


Wagonette  (6th  S.  vi.  207).— As  this  word  has 
been  formed  in  English,  and  on  merely  English 
analogies,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  as  being  simply 
what  it  is,  an  English  diminutive  of  rvagon,  with 
diminutive  suffix  - ette , as  in  leader-ette , novel-ette, 
chemis-ette,  pian-ette,  dgar-ette,  &c.  The  only  other 
legitimate  form  is  the  Fr.  wagonet , masc.  diminutive 
from  the  masc.  substantive  wagon.  Wagonnette  is 
an  impossible  form  in  French,  as  it  would  pre- 
suppose a fern,  wagonne,  as  in  mignonnette  from 
mignonne,  or  Jeannette  from  Jeanne.  But  we  have 
adopted  -ette  as  a living  suffix  in  modern  English, 
as  seen  in  the  instances  quoted  above,  and  there  is 
good  precedent  for  wagon-ette,  while  wagonnette , 
with  doubled  n,  assuming  a Fr.  wagonne,  is  a 
grammatical  blunder.  As  to  the  hideous  forms 
with  gg  quoted  by  Cuthbert  Bede,  they  merely 
repeat  the  illiterate  spelling  waggon  for  wagon , as 
if  the  vehicle  had  something  to  do  with  wagging. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  etymological 
wagonette  is  also  the  shortest  spelling — unless, 
indeed,  we  take  the  Fr.  wagonet  at  once. 

S.  S.  Y.  Y. 

“ Questions  Marsilii,”  &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  148). — 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  probably  a member  of  the 
noble  house  of  Mainardini,  was  born  in  Padua 
between  1270  and  1282.  He  was  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris — not  Vienna,  as  has  often 
erroneously  been  said.  Like  another  great  Italian, 
Cino  da  Pistoja,  better  known  as  poet  than  as 
jurist  and  writer  on  political  science,  Marsilius 
was  a determined  adversary  of  the  Papacy.  He 
supported  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  against 
the  Popes,  and  in  his  two  principal  works,  the 
Defensor  Pads  and  Tractatus  de  Translations 
Imperii , gave  bold  expression  to  Democratic  views. 

Many  writers  have  asserted  that  before  his  death 
Marsilius  was  reconciled  to  the  Roman  See,  and 
died  Archbishop  of  Milan  ; but  recent  researches 
have  demonstrated  the  absolute  falsity  of  these 
assertions. 

I hope  to  give  fuller  details  in  a future  com- 
munication. Jurisperitus. 

Padua. 

The  Bonaparte-Patterson  Family  (6th  S.  vi. 
187). — I hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  soon  some  par- 
ticulars in  reply  to  M.  M.  B.’s  query.  He  is 
surely  mistaken  in  saying  that  Robert  Patterson 
married  the  Marchioness  Wellesley.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley married  (as  his  second  wife),  in  1825,  Mr. 
Patterson’s  widow. 

In  the  mean  time,  may  I ask  a further  query  1 
Was  that  Mr.  Robert  Patterson  any  relation  to 
Col.  Thomas  Patterson,  whose  daughter  Helena 


Caxton’s  Press  (6th  S.  vi.  207).— A Student 
of  History  will  find  all  the  evidence  respecting 
the  locality  of  Caxton’s  press  threshed  out  in  the 
Biography  of  Caxton  (Triibner),  1882.  It  would 
occupy  several  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  discuss  the 
question  thoroughly.  William  Blades. 

Dr.  Cradock,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  after- 
ward Archbishop  of  Dublin  (6th  S.  vi.  69, 195, 
218). — Mr.  Earwaker  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
literal  copy  (taken  by  me  two  or  three  years  ago)  of 
an  inscription  upon  a flat  stone  in  the  south  side 
aisle  of  Bath  Abbey: — 

“ In  the  vault  underneath  | are  deposited  the  remains 
| of  Mary  Cradock,  | widow  of  His  Grace  | the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  | who  died  15th  December,  1819,  | 
aged  89  years.  | Also  her  daughter,  | Isabella  Frances 
Francis,  | who  died  Aug*  22nd,  1835,  aged  83  years.” 

In  Exshaw’s  Magazine,  1777,  p.  152,  there  is  this 
announcement : — 

“ Married,  Jan.  26,  1777,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cradock, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  to  Mrs.  [Martha] 
Newburgh,  of  Ballyhaise  House,  co.  Cavan.” 

This  lady  (widow  of  Thomas  Newburgh,  Esq.,  of 
Ballyhaise)  was  daughter  of  Henry  Cary,  Esq.,  of 
Dungiven  Castle,  M.P.  for  co.  Londonderry,  and 
younger  sister  of  Letitia,  married  August  8,  1738, 
to  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  of  Carrick,  co.  Armagh, 
and  died  in  Bath,  where  she  and  her  husband  are 
buried,  in  August,  1778,  leaving  issue.  There  is 
a mistake,  as  proved  by  the  foregoing  particulars, 
in  Brookiana,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Dean  Cradock,  who, 
if  I mistake  not,  was  not  “ D.D.,”  held  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick’s  from  1775  to  1793.  In  the  south 
choir  aisle  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  there  is 
a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cradock,  Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin, 
who  died  in  1827,  aged  eighty-five,  and  of 
Susannah,  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1815, 
aged  sixty-seven.  It  was  erected  by  their  son, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Russell  Cradock.  There  is 
also  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  this  last-named 
clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Within,  Dublin,  and  died  in  1853,  aged 
eighty-three,  and  of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  died  in 
1841,  aged  sixty-six.  Another  marble  slab  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Charles 
Bury  Cradock,  second  W.  I.  Regiment,  who  died 
Sept.  2,  I860,  and  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Fred. 
Keatinge  Cradock,  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  Belize, 
who  died  on  the  same  day.  Their  remains  lie  to- 
gether in  St.  John’s  churchyard,  Belize,  British 
Honduras.  With  reference  to  the  Rock  family,  I 
may  add,  that  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church 
of  Cheltenham  there  is  a mural  tablet  with  this 
inscription : — 
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“ Juxta  hanc  S.S.  sedem  requiescit  J quicquid  est  mor- 
tale  | Ricardi  Rocke,  Armigeri,  | in  Agro  Salopiensi  ab 
honestastirpe  | orti.olimapudlndosOrientaleg  | Thesauri 
Praesidis  Dignissimi,  | qui  vixit  annos  lxvi.  j Decessit 
die  xiii.  Decemb.,  | A.S.  mdcccxxiii.  | Quatuor  ejua  filii 
j pietatis  ergo  | H.M.P.G.” 

There  is  a flat  stone  in  the  churchyard  with  name 
and  year  of  death,  the  inscription,  like  the  other, 
being  in  Latin.  The  entry  in  the  register  of  burials 
is: — “ 1823,  Dec.  18,  Richard  Rocke,  Esqr,  Cheltm, 
66.”  Abhba. 

Thomas  Wood,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
(6th  S.  vi.  143). — A copy  of  my  Biographical 
Notices  of  Thomas  Wood,  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  horn  at  Hackney , Middlesex,  1607 ; 
died  in  Northamptonshire,  1692 — of  which  one 
hundred  copies  were  printed  for  private  circulation 
only — will  be  found  in  the  William  Salt  Library 
at  Stafford,  and  in  the  libraries  at  the  Guildhall 
and  the  British  Museum.  See  also  the  Stafford- 
shire Advertiser,  August  19,  1882. 

It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  if  you  will 
kindly  reprint  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my 
Notices : — 

“ Until  very  recently  only  one  portrait  was  known  to 
exist  of  Bishop  Wood,  and  that  is  the  celebrated  one  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford.  But  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  rescue 
another  from  oblivion,  perhaps  destruction,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  the  trouble  and  expense  I have  been  at  in 
the  matter.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a well-known 
collector,  and  is  in  size  36  inches  wide  by  46  inches 
long,  on  canvas.  It  represents  the  Bishop  as  a fine, 
fresh-coloured  old  gentleman,  with  flowing  white  hair 
and  skull-cap,  in  his  robes,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
half-open  book,  while  his  right  is  extended  as  if  in  the 
act  of  expressing  the  sentence  he  had  just  been  reading. 
The  portrait,  evidently  contemporary  with  the  Bishop, 
is  in  good  preservation,  and  the  question  suggests  itself 
for  whom  was  it  painted1?  He  had  few  admirers  among 
his  cathedral  friends — for  there  is  no  portrait  of  him 
extant  at  Lichfield — and  so  I am  bound  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  painted  for  the  family,  and,  like 
all  family  relics  when  the  family  die  out,  or  through 
other  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  under  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer.  Under  such  conditions  many  relics  and 
family  documents  have  passed  into  my  hands  from  time 
to  time,  some  of  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
restore  to  future  pafe  custody,  and  those  I still  retain  I 
hope  to  leave  no  worse  than  when  they  came  into  my 
possession.” 

T.  0.  Noble. 

17,  Lenthall  Road,  Dalston. 

Wright  of  London  and  Surrey  (6th  S.  vi* 
129). — In  the  second  volume  of  Book  of  Family 
Crests,  p.  510,  Wright  of  London  and  Surrey  has 
for  crest,  as  mentioned  by  D.  C.,  “A  camel’s  head 
couped,  bridled  or,  in  the  mouth  three  ostrich 
feathers,”  illustrated  vol.  i.  pi.  xli.  No.  22.  No 
motto  is  given.  On  the  same  page  Wright,  Bart., 
of  South  Carolina,  has  a different  crest  with  motto 
below,  “ Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.”  Another 
family  of  Wright  has  for  motto,  “Pro  rege  siepe”; 


a second  family,  “ Vincife  vigilantia,”  and  a third 
“ Tam  arte  quam  marie.”  A.  G.  S. 

Spuds  (also  Roneys)-  = Potatoes  (6th  S.  vi. 
106).— The  Irish  boy  who  never  heard  of  spuds 
must  have  been  “ overlooked  ” as  sure  as  there  is  a 
hip  on  a goat.  Another  common  appellation  for 
potatoes  in  and  about  county  Carlow  is  “ roneys,” 
derived  no  doubt  from  a source  similar  to  that  of 
a murphies,”  viz.,  the  proper  name  Rooney. 

Alphonse  Estoolet. 

Peckham. 

Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  (6th  S.  vi.  109).— This 
was  probably  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  the  son-in-law  of 
Bishop  Gosin,  of  whom  there  are  many  notices  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Bp.  Gosin’s  Correspondence  (Surtees  Soc. 
Pub.,  vol.  lv.).  If  so,  he  was  the  son  of  Ratcliffe 
Gerard,  third  son  of  Ratcliffe  Gerard,  of  Hatsall, 
co.  Lane,  He  was  created  a baronet  Nov.  17, 
1660,  and  had  issue  by  Mary  Oosin  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  at  York  and  was  buried 
in  the  minster  there  Sept.  24,  1687.  The  editor 
of  Cosin’ s Correspondence  refers  to  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Journal , part  iv. 
p.  260,  in  giving  the  above  information. 

J.  H.  Clark,  M.A. 

West  Dereham. 

Bonaven  Tabernle  and  Fgclutum  (6th  S. 
vi.  88).— -In  Walpole’s  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  just 
published,  it  is  stated,  at  p.  14,  that  Patricius  ( i . e., 
St.  Patrick)  was  a Christian  Gaul  born,  about 
a.d.  400,  at  Boulogne,  of  which  town  his  father 
was  a burgess  of  substance.  Henry  G.  Hope. 
Freegrove  Road,  N. 

“ Pymlyco  or  Runne  Redcap  ” (6th  S.  vi. 
109).  — There  is  a copy  of  this  poem  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  title  runs : “ Pimlyco  or 
Runne  Red-Cap.  ’Tis  a mad  world  at  Hogsdon. 
1609.  [4to.]  ” No  earlier  edition  is  known,  and  no 
other  copy  of  it.  0.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

A Literary  Discovery  (6th  S.  vi.  124).— 2. 
The  third  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Loveday,  was  got  up  in  two 
forms,  first  as  by  W.  Shakespeare,  with  the  addi- 
tions for  which  Heywood  had  to  apologize  ; and 
subsequently  a cancel  title-page  was  printed, 
omitting  the  name  of  W.  Shakespeare  as  author. 
The  fourth  edition  of  1640  was  issued  as  Poems 
Written  by  Will.  Shakspere,  Gent.,  no  date,  not 
paged,  Thos.  Cotes,  John  Benson.  It  contained 
the  substance  of  the  third  edition,  as  above,  with 
several  other  additions,  comprising  poems  that 
consisted  of  two  or  more  of  the  sonnets  known  a8 
Shakspere’s  strung  together.  Lysart. 

3.  The  | Mirror  of  Martyrs,  \ or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  | that  thrice  valiant  Capi  | taine,  and 
most  godly  Martyr  | Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  | 
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Lord  Cobham  | is  not  rare.  Two  copies  have  been 
in  my  possession  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

J.  R.  Do  RE. 

Huddersfield. 

Pope  Alexander  VII.  (6th  S.  vi.  128).— It  is 
mentioned  in  Hare’s  Walks  in  Rome , at  p.  451  of 
vol.  ii.,  that  11  it  is  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  that  the 
later  conclaves  have  always  met  for  the  election  of 
the  Popes.”  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Marcasites  (6th  S.  vi.  68). — This  bright  fossil, 
which  in  Cornwall  is  called  “ mundic,”  is  described 
by  Littre  (t.  iii.  p.  438,  col.  2),  and  illustrated  by 
a quotation  from  the  writings  of  the  French 
archaeologist  De  Laborde  : — 

<f  Marcassite,  nom  donne  aux  cristaux  cubiques  d’une 
pyrite  de  fer  sulfure,  d’un  jaune  d’or,  assez  dure  pour 
etre  taillee,  polie,  et  employe'e  comme  objet  d’ornement 

cette  pyrite  ferrugineuse,  qui  ressemble  au  jargon, 

tient  du  cuivre,  dont  elle  a parfois  l’aspect ; elle  raye 
le  verre  et  fait  feu  sous  le  briquet;  les  plus  belles  vien- 
nent  de  File  d’Elbe.” — Notice  des  emaux,  bijoux,  et  objets 
divers  exposes  au  Musee  du  Louvre,  1853,  2 vols.  12mo. 
By  some  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin,  adopted,  as  others  affirm,  by  the  Arabs  from 
the  Persian  Markashlsha  (Rich,  Pers.  Diet., 
p.  1395,  col.  i.).  Others,  again,  believe  it  to  be 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  tusks  {mar- 
ques, a term  in  venery)  of  the  young  wild  boar, 
Marcassin,  i.e.,  “un  petit  sanglier,  qui  est  au- 
dessous  d’un  an  et  suit  encore  sa  mere.  Les  mar- 
cassins  sont  marques  de  raies  noires  et  blanches  ” 
(Littr4,  ibid.).  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Tbanet. 

The  following  passage  from  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature;  or,  Nature  Display’d,  vol.  iii.  p.  287 
(1740),  will  probably  interest  your  correspondent  : 

“ It  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable,  or  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  to  remark,  that  in  Silver  Mines  are 
often,  and  more  commonly  than  anywhere  else,  found 
what  they  call  Marcasites,  which  are  Masses  of  a stony 
Substance,  streaked  with  metallick  Veins,  generally 
ranged  in  the  manner  of  so  many  Radii,  uniting  in  one 
common  Centre,”  &c. 

The  New  World  of  English  Words  (1658)  has  the 
following  definition  : “ Marchesite , or  Marquesite 
(Span.),  a certain  kind  of  stone  intermingled 
among  mettal,  and  partaking  of  the  colour  and 
nature  of  the  mettal  it  is  mixt  with  : it  is  by  some 
called  a firestone  ” (=pyrites,  I suppose). 

In  the  Spanish  dictionary  attached  to  Minsheu’s 
Guide  into  the  Tongues  (1617),  Marcaxita  is  de- 
fined as  a marquesita  or  firestone.  The  origin  of 
the  word  appears  to  be  Arabic,  from  markazat. 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana  says  marcasite, 
or  firestone,  smells  like  sulphur,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  or  yellow,  and  the  white  is  best.  Cronstadt’s 
Minerology,  pp.  155,  202,  speaks  of  it  as  a species 
of  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron.  Maunder’s  Treasury 


of  Science  says,  “ White  iron  pyrites,  a sulphate  of 
iron.”  I have  seen  old-fashioned  articles  of  quasi- 
jewellery, clasps,  brooches,  &c.,  made  of  blue  china 
or  glass  highly  ornamented  with  what  appeared  to 
me  crystals  of  polished  steel,  but  which  I was  told 
were  marcasites — articles  of  our  grandmothers’ 
time.  London  jewellers  who  deal  in  rococo  things 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  tell  what  they  were. 

P.  P. 

“ A bard  fossil,  found  among  the  veins  of  ore,  or  in 
the  fissures  of  stone.  There  are  only  three  distinct 
species  of  it;  one  of  a bright  gold  colour;  another  of  a 
bright  silver,  and  a third  of  a dead  white.  Marcasite  is 
frequent  in  Cornwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it  mun- 
dick.”— Johnson’s  Diet,  (abstract),  1812. 

I do  not  think  the  word  is  uncommon  in  old 
books  ; it  is  given  by  Ash  and  Phillips. 

James  Britten. 

Islewortb. 

I have  seen  necklaces  and  other  ornaments 
made  of  marcasites,  which  were  worn  up  to  this 
century.  But  the  fashion  has  passed  away ; for, 
though  beautiful,  they  became  cheap,  being  found 
in  so  many  localities,  and  therefore  despised. 

J.  Carrick  Moore. 

Marcasite  an  early  name  for  bismuth  ; some- 
times applied,  also,  to  iron  pyrites  ( vide  Bloxam’s 
Metals).  R.  B. 

Upton,  Slough. 

Iron  pyrites  was  formerly  called  marcasite.  It 
is  well  described  in  Minerals  and  their  Uses,  by 
J.  R.  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  London,  1849.  In  this 
instance  probably  the  crystallized  form  is  meant, 
cubic  or  otherwise,  known  in  Cornwall  as  mundic. 
It  generally  has  a natural  polish,  and  the  colour  is 
a sort  of  pale  brass.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  copper  pyrites  by  its  great  hardness. 

J.  II. 

Galoshes  (6th  S.  vi.  86). — E.  F.  B.’s  note  from 
Favine’s  Theatre  of  Honour,  1623,  forms  a valuable 
addition  to  the  disputed  etymology  of  this  word. 
Its  orthography  is  still  unsettled,  for  we  find 
goloshes,  galoshes,  galoches,  galloches,  galashes,  &c. 
We  may,  of  course,  pass  over  the  fanciful  deriva- 
tion from  “ Goliath’s  shoes.”  Chambers’s  Ency- 
clopcedia informs  us  that 

“ The  term  was  introduced  to  this  country  as  a cord- 
wainer’s  technicality,  to  signify  a method  of  repairing 
old  boots  and  shoes  by  putting  a narrow  strip  of  leather 
above  the  sole  so  as  to  surround  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper-leather.  It  was  also  adopted  by  the  patten  and 
clog  makers  to  distinguish  what  were  also  called  French 
clogs  from  ordinary  clogs  or  pattens.” 

These  French  clogs  were  the  Gallicae  or  Gaulish 
shoes  referred  to  in  E.  F.  B.’s  quotation.  Heylin’s 
History  of  the  Sabbath,  pt.  ii.  chap,  vii.,  states 
that  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IY. 
decreed  that 

“ No  cordwainer  or  cobler  within  the  citty  of  London,  or 
within  three  miles  of  any  part  of  the  said  citty,”  &c.,  do 
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upon  any  Sunday  in  tlie  yeere  or  on  the  feasts  of  the 
Ascension  or  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  or  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  sell  or  command  to  be  sold,  any  shooes, 
huseans  (i.e.,bootes),  or  Galoches ; or  upon  the  Sunday 
or  any  other  of  the  said  feasts,  shall  set  or  put  upon  the 
feet  or  leggs  of  any  person,  any  shooes,  huseans,  or 
Galoches , upon  pain  of  forfeiture  or  loss  of  20  shillings, 
as  often  as  any  person  shall  do  contrary  to  this  ordi- 
nance.” 

The  earliest  spelling  of  the  word  is  galloche  or 
qaloche.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  the  Squire's 
Tale:— 

“ Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoclie, 

Tlier  doublenesse  of  faining  shuld  approche, 

Ne  coude  so  thanke  a wight,  as  he  did  me.” 

LI.  10869-71. 

From  the  Gallicse  of  the  Romans  also  come  the 
French  galoche , the  Spanish  galocha , and  the 
German  gallosche.  Chas.  Jas.  Feret. 

With  regard  to  the  shoes  called  Gallica  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  word  is  noticed  by  Aulus 
Gellius  as  being  introduced  shortly  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  who  mentions  it  Phil.  ii.  30.  Spelman, 
in  his  Glossary , p.  305,  treats  them  as  if  they  were 
the  French  sabot,  “ Sunt  et  galloches  hodie  apud 
Gallos,  crepidse  seu  calcei  quidam  lignei,”  &c. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Henry  Sykes,  of  Hunslet  Hall  (6th  S.  vi. 
68). — This  individual  was  a son  of  Richard  Sykes, 
alderman  of  Leeds,  and  was  baptized  at  the  parish 
church  there  March  25,  1601.  His  branch  of  the 
family  was  much  given  to  litigation,  which  earned 
for  it  an  evil  repute — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
when  its  extinction  in  the  male  line  before  1715 
gave  Thoresby  the  option  of  omitting  it  from  his 
History  of  Leeds,  he  excluded  it.  Henry  Sykes 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wood,  Knt., 
which  Sir  John,  about  the  year  1630,  was  plaintiff 
in  Chancery,  Henry  Sykes  and  the  said  Mary 
his  wife  being  defendants.  The  matter  in  dispute 


was  a marriage  settlement  of  lands  and  tenements 
at  Beeston.  Henry  Sykes,  by  will  dated  Sept.  19, 
1654,  desired  to  be  buried  at  St.  Helen’s,  Stone- 
gate,  York.  At  that  date  he  had  three  children: 
1.  Richard;  2.  John  (of  Knostropp,  living  Nov.  13, 
1666)  ; 3.  Susanna  (married  William  Clapham). 
The  elder  son,  Richard  Sykes  of  Hunslet  Hall, 
married,  when  under  age,  Katherine  Ewar,  who  was 
living,  his  widow,  1679-80. 

11  Richard  Sykes,  of  Hunslet,  gent.,  and  others  were 
charged  in  July,  1665,  with  riotously  entering  upon  a 
certain  tenement  belonging  to  Leonard  Scurr,  and  were 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.”— -Fide  Surtees  Society’s 
vol.  xl.  p.  254. 

The  son  and  heir,  and  last  Richard  Sykes  of 
Hunslet  Hall,  appears  to  have  been  born  Jan.  1, 
1658/9.  He  married,  when  under  age,  Sibilla, 
niece  of  Timothy  Brooke,  of  Leeds,  attorney-at- 
law,  and  was  living,  s.  p.  and  insolvent,  October, 
1711,  dying  soon  after  {vide  Literary  Anecdotes , 
vol.  ix.  p.  814).  But  the  worst  has  yet  to  be  told, 
for  we  find  in  Thoresby ’s  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  35, 
Jan.  22,  1679/80,  at  Beeston:— 

“ Mr.  Scurr,  his  mother,  and  maidservant  were  burnt 
to  death  at  night,  whether  accidentally  or  designedly  by 
the  malice  of  some  (whom  perhaps  he  was  at  suit  with) 
is  uncertain.” 

Leonard  Scurr  had  married  Elizabeth  Wood,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  John  Wood,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  riot  of  1665,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  Thoresby’s  reference  to  malice.  About 
five-and-twenty  years  since  a personal  inquiry  for 
this  “ hall  ” revealed  a large  dilapidated  building 
let  out  in  tenements,  and  what  appeared  to  have 
been  the  stabling  was  in  use  as  a dye-house,  or  for 
some  similar  purpose.  James  Sykes. 

I send  you  a few  notes  on  the  Sykes  family,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  further  informa- 
tion if  required. 


Richard  Sykes,  of  Sykes  Dyke,  Carlisle= 


William,  a younger  son= 


Richard  Sykes,  of  Leeds=Sibil  Reme,  1561. 


Richard  Sykes,  Alderman,  1629  and  1636,  ob.  1645==Eliza,  dau. 


John,  ob.=Dor.,  dau.  of  Edw. 


1622. 


Binns, 

bury. 


of  Hor- 


Henry,  of  Hunslet=Mary,  dau.  of  Sir 
Hall,  ob.  1656,  s.p.  John  Wood,  of 
Beeston. 


of Mawson,  ob.  1644. 


Richard,  Rector  of=Grace,  dau.  of  R. 
Kirklieaton.  ! Stock,  Rector  of 
Kirkheaton. 


Sarah.  Eliza. 


Richard,  Rector  of  Spofforth,  ob.  1696— Anna.  John,  ob.  1686. 


The  arms  of  Sykes  are,  Argent,  a chevron  sable 
between  three  fountains  proper,  with  a crescent 
for  difference.  Francis  J.  Wrottesley. 

3,  Goldhurst  Road,  N.W. 


In  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage — Lineage  of 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bt.,  of  Sledmere — Henry  Sykes 
is  mentioned  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Sykes,  Esq.,  chief  alderman  of  Leeds  and  lord 
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of  the  manor.  Henry  is  described  as  of  Hunslett 
Hall,  co.  York,  and  as  haying  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wood,  of  Beeston  ; but  he 
died  s.p.  1656.  Richard  Sykes,  the  alderman, 
was,  according  to  Burke,  son  of  Richard  Sykes, 
a merchant  at  Leeds,  and  of  Sybil  Rerne  his  wife  ; 
he  was  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Sykes,  merchant  at 
Leeds,  who  was  son  of  Richard  Sykes,  of  Sykes 
Dike,  co.  Cumberland,  temp.  Henry  VI. 

Strix. 

“L’Abbesse  de  Montmartre”  (4th  S.  vi. 
567). — This  book  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. 
Whether  the  modern  French  novel  of  the  same 
name  is  there  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 

| unless  we  are  told  whether  the  latter  work  is 
anonymous  or  not.  There  is  in  the  Museum 
Library,  La  Chemise  Levee , ou  Visites  Faites  a 
VAbbaye  de  Montmartre  [Paris?  1790?],  8vo. 
This  work  is,  in  fact,  simply  a revolutionary 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
vents, and  deals  with  certain  scandals  alleged  to 
have  occurred  in  Montmartre  Abbey  so  far  back 
as  1764.  Middle  Templar. 

The  Parish  Register  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Leicester  (6th  S.  vi.  166). — A full  account  of 
this  marriage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  given 
in  Reliquiae  Hearneance  (1868),  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

H.  Isham  Longden. 

Oakwood,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

A Book-plate  (6th  S.  vi.  68).  — The  Foresta 
family  belonged  to  Provence  (see  Lalanne’s  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  l ’Histoire  de  France ). 

Gustave  Masson. 

Isolated  and  Eccentric  Burials  (6th  S.  iv. 
513;  v.  258;  vi.  118,  217).— In  Oliver  Heywood’s 
Registers  is  the  following  entry 

“ Oct.  28,  1684.  Captain  Taylor’s  wife,  of  Brigbouse, 
buried  in  ber  garden,  with  head  upwards,  standing 
upright,  by  ber  husband,  daughter,  &c.” 

William  Tegg. 

The  “ Lady’s  Smock,”  &c.  (6th  S.  v.  447 ; vi* 
73):  “ Kings’  Fingers  ” (6th  S.  v.  429  ; vi.  15,  55, 
198). — In  Rutland  the  bird’s-foot  lotus  ( Lotus  cor- 
niculatus),  which  is  usually  known  as  “ the  ladies’ 
slipper,”  is  called  “ fingers  and  thumbs,”  while  the 
kidney- vetch  is  called  “ lambs’  toes  and  ladies’ 
fingers.”  The  pretty  pale  yellow  snapdragon  is 
known  as  “ eggs  and  bacon.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Will  Mr.  Malan  (ante,  p.  198)  kindly  say  where 
Orchis  morio  is  called  “ buffoon  orchis”  ? Although 
said  to  be  used  “ everywhere,”  the  name  is  entirely 
new  to  me.  It  does  not  occur  in  any  old  herbal, 
nor,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any  modern  flora,  nor  yet 
in  any  glossary  published  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society.  Lists  of  plant-names  from  almost  every 
county  in  England  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
but  they  have  not  given  me  “ buffoon  orchis.” 


Still  these  are  no  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
known  somewhere,  and  I am  anxious  to  get  the 
name  localized.  Robert  Holland. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Dean  Hook’s  “ Hear  the  Church  ” (6th  S. 
iii.  363,  514  ; iv.  231). — This  sermon  was  under 
discussion  lately,  when  I pointed  out  that  the  date 
of  its  publication,  commonly  given  as  1838,  is,  in 
the  dean’s  own  list,  in  Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory , 
1832.  But  your  correspondents  all  agreed  that  1838 
must  be  the  right  date.  The  following  extract  will 
assist  the  discussion: — 

“ In  J une,  1838,  Hook  preached  on  ‘ Hear  the  Church  * 
before  the  Queen  and  her  Court  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 

He  had  gone  to  the  heap,  and  had  there  found  an 

old  sermon  that  would  do.  It  had  acquired  prescription, 
for  he  had  preached  it  at  Coventry,  Leeds,  and  else- 
where  It  being  an  old  sermon  was  no  defence,  for  it 

is  almost  invariable  that  offensive  sermons  are  old  ones, 
and,  if  you  are  to  be  run  through  the  body,  an  old  sword 
is  as  bad  as  a new  one.” — Rev.  T.  Mozley’s  Reminiscences y 
vol.  i.  p.  415. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

“ Scribe  ” used  as  a Verb  (6th  S.  iv.  386, 
543  ; v.  278). — I fear  your  correspondents  are  on 
the  wrong  scent  in  attempting  to  trace  this  word 
to  a provincialism.  It  is  not  dialectical,  but  purely 
technical.  It  is  to  be  heard  any  day  in  any  engi- 
neering establishment  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain,  and  also,  I believe,  in  America. 
I have,  at  least,  seen  it  used  in  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can engineering  publications.  It  simply  means 
“ to  mark  off.”  There  are  no  reasons  for  imagining 
it  to  be  a contraction  of  describe,  as  suggested,  or 
that  its  use  as  a technical  term  is  other  than  a 
survival  from  older  times  when  it  had  a wider 
signification.  Similarly  in  engineers’  shops  we  have 
scribers,  scribing  blocks,  and  scribing  tables,  as  terms 
for  the  tools  and  appliances  used  in  marking  off 
work.  Engineer. 

Nagpur,  C.P.,  India. 

“To  avail  of”  (6th  S.  vi.  168,  218).— The 
propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  phrase  has  been 
noticed  as  follows  : — 

“ Dr.  Webster’s  editors  define  * available  ’ by  ‘ capable 
of  being  availed  of,’  &c.  This  is  the  pseudo-English  of 
second-rate  American  and  English  newspapers  ; but  the 
Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  ought  to  be  superior  to  such  bar- 
barism. Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  ‘ availed 
of’  they  have  the  authority  cf  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son : ‘ And  of  whose  judgment,  then,  could  we  so  much 
wish  to  be  availed  as  that  of  the  oldest  and  purest  classic 
now  living?  ’ Letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  dated  April  26,  1824, 

in  Dr.  Parr’s  Worlcs,  vol.  i.  p.  806 To  ‘avail  of’  has 

been  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘ help  ’: — 

*'  The  providence  (of  yore  it  hath  be  tolde) 

Full  muche  avayleth  of  knightes  wise  and  olde.’ 

Lydgate,  The  Tragedies,  kc.,  fol.  102  r.” 

— From  Fitzedward  Hall.  On  English  Adjectives  in  -able, 
p.  107,  note  1,  Lond.,  1877. 

Ed.  Marshall. 
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’Avaro/u'a  (6th  S.  vi.  167):  Telegraphize  (6th 
S.  vi.  105,  195). — In  answer  to  Mr.  Marshall’s 
appeal  I write  to  say  that  the  only  trace  of  the 
Greek  form  ai /aro/ua  that  I have  hitherto  found 
is  in  the  passage  of  Coelius  Aurelianus  which  he 
quotes,  merely  noting  that  the  edition  to  which  he 
refers  was  published  in  1774,  not  1714. 

I take  the  opportunity  of  sending  a few  lines 
about  the  newly-coined  word  telegraphize,  which 
was  favourably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marshall  a 
few  weeks  ago  (p.  105).  From  Tr)Xkypa$>ov,  a 
telegraph,  we  may  legitimately  derive  T-qXe- 
ypa<f>i£a),  to  telegraphize,  or  use  the  telegraph  ; 
from  which  will  come  tt?  A eypct^  ictt^s,  a tele- 
graphist, or  one  who  uses  the  telegrapn  (a  word 
already  adopted  and  used  officially  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities),  and  also  TigXey  pawner  pa,  a 
telegraphism,  or  the  result  of  using  the  telegraph, 
which  I am  inclined  to  think  a better  word  than 
telegram,  even  though  it  is  longer  by  one  syllable. 

These  words  remind  me  of  a note  which  I 
received  in  the  year  1839  (?)  from  the  late  Fre- 
derick W.  Faber  when  we  were  both  residing  at 
Oxford  during  the  long  vacation:  “ Dear  G.,  Will 
you  come  and  mutton- choppize  with  me  to-day? 
Yours,  F.  W.  F.”  I accepted  the  invitation,  and 
thereby  became  a mutton-choppist,  or  eater  of 
mutton-chops ; and  we  might  have  carried  the 
etymological  joke  one  step  further  by  naming  the 
dinner,  as  being  the  result  of  cooking  mutton- 
chops,  a mutton- choppism.  W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 

The  “Adeste  Fideles”  (4th  S.  xi.  75,  219; 
5th  S.  xi.  265,  298,  331,  372,  418  ; xii.  173,  357, 
457;  6th  S.  i.  85,  141,  160,  224;  ii.  434,  487;  iii.  49, 
410;  iv.  Ill;  v.  18  ; vi.  97).— -May  I point  out 
that  the  extract  given  at  the  last  reference  adds 
nothing  to  what  has  been  already  brought  forward, 
and  that  the  authorship  of  the  tune  by  John  Read- 
ing needs  proof  ? James  Britten. 

Ale  (6th  S.  vi.  149). — The  A.-S.  spelling  is 
talu  or  ealo;  about  ad.  1200  we  find  the  form 
ale,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  is  the  only  form,  so 
far  as  I know.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
such  variation  as  aile  (or  ayle)  may  be  found  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ; if  so,  it  is  incorrect. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

How  History  is  Written  : Boadicea’s 
Death  (6th  S.  v.  426  ; vi.  38,  157).— The  asser- 
tion that  the  obelisk  erected  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses near  Chingford  was  intended  to  mark  the 
site  of  Queen  Boadicea’s  death  may  need  no  further 
discussion,  but  there  still  remains  the  old  belief 
that  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius  and  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  the 
widow  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  was  fought 
a few  miles  from  Chingford;  and  the  story  that  a 
stone  or  obelisk  was  set  up  to  mark  the  presumed 


spot  where,  after  the  slaughter  of  her  army,  the 
queen,  who  had  sworn  not  to  survive  a defeat,  took 
poison  and  died,  is  a popular  belief.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  field  of  battle  as  given  by  Tacitus  is  very 
vague.  It  has,  I think,  been  usually  imagined  that 
it  was  near  the  old  British  camp  called  Ambers’ 
Banks,  or  Ambresbury  Banks,  about  five  miles  north- 
east of  Chingford,  and  adjoining  the  park  of  Copt 
or  Copped  Hall.  If  any  memorial  stone  exists  it 
might  be  looked  for  in  that  part  of  the  county.  In 
Chapman  and  Andre’s  fine  map  of  Essex,  pub- 
lished in  1777,  there  is  an  obelisk  marked  as  then 
standing  on  Copped  Hall  Green,  and  a second 
obelisk  situated  about  a mile  more  westward.  Is 
there  any  history  attached  to  either  of  these, 
and  are  they  still  in  existence  ? 

Edward  Solly. 


#U*cenaneatt*. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Revised  Version,  of  the  First  Three  Gospels.  By 
F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  (Murray.) 

Justice  cannot  be  done  in  a few  lines  to  the  learned  and 
elaborate  arguments  which  Canon  Cook  urges  against 
the  Revised  Version  with  a strength  and  a vigour  which 
are  intensified  by  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  his 
tone.  We  can  only  hope  briefly  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  his  very  important  work.  His  attack  is  the 
most  formidable  which  the  Revisers  have  yet  had  to 
meet,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  English  divines,  and  directed  as  it  is  with  a quiet 
strength  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  violent  but 
able  onslaught  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  Canon  Cook 
examines  a series  of  words  and  actions  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  heart-stirring  incidents  of  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  which  are  doubted  or  omitted  by  the  Re- 
visers, mainly  on  the  authority  of  two  MSS.,  the  Vatican 
and  the  Sinaitic.  He  shows  that  their  authority  has 
been  allowed  to  outweigh  the  unanimous  attestation  to 
these  words  and  actions  afforded  by  three-fourths  of  the 
uncial  and  nine-tenths  of  the  cursive  MSS.,  by  all  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  of  the  early  fathers,  with  the 
exception  of  Origen,  and  by  all  the  most  ancient  versions. 
On  what  ground,  asks  Canon  Cook,  is  such  paramount 
importance  attributed  to  these  two  MSS.  ? They  are 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  MSS.,  for,  while  the  date  335  is 
assigned  to  them,  the  Alexandrine  MS.  belongs  to  the 
period  between  380  and  410.  Age  alone  cannot,  however, 
entitle  them  to  their  position,  for  the  versions  which  are 
opposed  to  them  are  two  centuries  earlier  in  date.  At 
the  best  these  MSS.  were  written  nearly  three  centuries 
after  the  events  which  they  record,  copied  from  older 
MSS.,  since  destroyed,  and  made  at  a period  when 
Arianism  was  rife  in  the  Church.  They  do  not  even 
constitute  two  independent  authorities,  for  the  scribe  of 
the  entire  Vatican  MS.  not  only  wrote  a small  portion 
of  the  Sinaitic,  but  acted  as  corrector  of  the  whole. 
Further,  they  were  probably  two  of  the  fifty  MSS. 
ordered  by  Constantine  to  be  prepared  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Eusebius,  the  courtier  and  historian,  when 
the  Arian  heresy  was  predominant  at  court.  The  utmost 
haste  was  to  be  employed,  and  both  the  historan  and 
the  condition  of  the  MSS.  attest  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
their  execution.  Thus  the  Vatican  MS.  leaves  out  words 
or  entire  clauses  330  times  in  St.  Matthew,  365  times  in 
St.  Mark,  439  times  in  St.  Luke,  and,  though  it  does  not 
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go  beyond  Hebrews  ix.  14,  it  yet  omits  2,556  words  or 
clauses.  It  is  on  the  authority  of  such  MSS.,  prepared 
under  such  circumstances  and  under  such  superinten- 
dence, and  contradicted  by  a mass  of  authority  numeri- 
cally overwhelming,  that  some  of  the  most  loving  pas- 
sages of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  some  of  the  most  instructive 
of  his  actions,  and  some  of  the  doctrinally  vital  records 
of  his  career  are  mutilated  or  doubted. 

Tunis,  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  M.  Broadley.  2 vols. 
(Blackwood  & Sons.) 

The  French  expedition  to  Tunis  during  its  progress 
aroused  but  little  attention.  Ministerial  statements, 
Opposition  criticism,  military  pomp,  geographical  igno- 
rance, and  journalistic  ridicule  combined  to  veil  the 
affair  in  the  impenetrable  dust  of  Oriental  mystery.  It 
was  not  till  after  its  termination  that  the  alleged  libel 
published  by  M.  Rochefort  on  M.  Roustan  provoked  a 
cause  celebre,  and  called  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
latest  addition  to  the  dominions  of  France.  The  real 
issue  of  that  trial  was  the  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  Tunis,  and  Mr.  Broadley  entirely  agrees  with 
the  verdict,  which  practically  condemned  the  conduct  of 
M.  Roustan.  In  his  two  entertaining  volumes  Mr. 
Broadley  sketches  the  history  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Bey  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  date,  and 
brings  to  light  many  new  and  curious  facts  from  the 
hitherto  unexplored  archives  of  the  Bardo.  The  his- 
torical portion  of  his  book  deals  with  the  relations  of 
Tunis  to  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  enables  him  to  give  a de- 
tailed and  graphic  picture  of  its  present  condition  and 
possible  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  His 
account  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  France  acquired 
a preponderating  influence  at  Tunis,  provoked  a war,  and 
compelled  the  Bey  to  accept  her  protectorate  will  be 
read  with  something  of  the  interest  which  surrounds  a 
sensational  romance.  The  volumes  are  adorned  with 
several  illustrations,  among  which  the  series  of  photo- 
graphs from  the  pictures  of  Vermeyen,  representing  the 
Tunisian  expedition  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  sketches  of 
the  holy  city  of  Kairwan  are  the  most  noticeable. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History. — The  Epoch  of  Reform,  1830- 
1850.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  (Longmans  & Co.) 
Periods  might  be  selected  from  English  history  which 
are  more  picturesque  than  that  from  1830  to  1850  for 
the  variety  of  striking  events,  but  none  can  be  pointed 
to  which  proved  more  solidly  useful.  In  the  brief 
space  of  twenty  years  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed, 
slavery  and  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland  were  abolished, 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  the  poor  law  was  amended, 
a system  of  national  education  established,  the  penal 
code  ameliorated,  and  the  labour  of  women  and  children 
in  factories  regulated.  The  people  of  the  country  were 
reconciled  to  the  institutions  with  which  they  were  dis- 
affected, and  loyalty,  the  vital  breath  of  monarchy, 
revived  when  the  sovereign  ceased  to  exercise  an  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  Parliament.  The  history 
of  these  great  changes  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to 
better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  His  mastery 
of  the  facts  is  complete,  his  judgments  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  are  acute,  and  he  writes  in  an  easy,  flowing 
style  which  banishes  dulness  from  his  pages. 

Bedfordshire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part.  I.  Edited  by 
F.  A,  Blaydes.  (Bedford,  Hawkins  & Ransom.) 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  new  and 
promising  follower  of  Captain  Cuttle.  Under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  Blaydes,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  others,  such  as  Mr.  D.  G.  Cary 
Elwes,  whose  names  are  also  familiar  in  our  pages,  the 


Bedfordshire  Notes  and  Queries  should  take  a distinctive 
place  of  its  own  among  our  local  repertories  of  archeo- 
logy and  folk-lore.  We  hope  Mr.  Blaydes  will  be  sup- 
ported as  he  deserves  to  be  both  by  subscribers  and 
contributors.  In  this  latter  particular  we  do  not  think 
that  Bedfordshire  has  as  yet  shown  so  much  alacrity  as 
the  western  counties,  hut  we  trust  that  part  ii.  will  bring 
more  correspondents  to  the  front.  The  extracts  from 
parish  registers  furnished  by  Mr  D.  G.  C.  Elwes  con- 
tain many  curious  particulars.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
“ Egvptic  ”=Gipsy,  as  Mr.  Blaydes  has  rightly  sug- 
gested, and  the  strong  desire  of  the  race  for  baptism 
and  Christian  burial  is  a fact  well  avouched  in  Scotland 
no  lees  than  in  England. 

Mfssps.  Satchell  send  us  a neat  little  Memoir  of 
“Phiz”  (H.  K.  Browne),  which  contains  some  letters 
and  other  particulars  respecting  the  late  artist.  The  very 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  later  works  of  this  in- 
dustrious book-illustrator  is  here  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  some  fifteen  years  ago  an  incautious  exposure 
to  draught  brought  on  incipient  paralysis,  which  seriously 
affected  his  manipulative  powers.  The  author  of  the 
Memoir  is  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Kitton,  and  the  book  (or  rather 
pamphlet)  includes  a few  of  “ Phiz’s  ” sketches,  and  a 
pleasant  portrait. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mitchell  & Hughes 
an  admirable  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  Colonel 
Chester;  he  is  represented  in  the  full  robes  of  a D.C.L. 
of  Oxford. 


The  Library  Association  at  Cambridge.— The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  year  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  Hall  of  King's  College,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity. About  one  hundred  representatives  of  libraries 
from  all  part  of  the  country  were  present,  together  with 
many  distinguished  Cambridge  residents.  The  proceed- 
ings commenced  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  with  an  address  by 
the  president,  who  gave  the  members  a hearty  welcome 
to  Cambridge,  where,  he  said,  besides  the  collections 
belonging  to  such  private  institutions  as  the  Union 
Society,  they  would  find  twenty-nine  libraries  which 
would  deserve  more  or  less  attention.  Of  these  the 
town  claims  two  (the  Free  Library  and  its  Barnwell 
branch)  and  the  University  twenty-seven.  The  great- 
est of  them  all,  the  University  Library,  ranks  as  third 
among  the  chief  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  the 
more  public  collections  it  is  believed  to  be  by  far  the 
most  ancient.  A portion  of  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed  goes  back  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  books  are  still  shown  which  formed  part  of  the 
library  since  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
To  Dr.  Perne,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  the  friend  of  Abp. 
Parker,  the  first  restoration  of  the  library  and  the  first 
permanent  endowment  of  a librarian  was  due.  The 
noble  collections  of  Holdsworth,  Lucas,  Hackett,  and 
Moore  were  acquired  during  the  sixty  years  succeeding 
the  restoration.  There  are  besides  seven  associated 
libraries,  including  the  small  library  attached  by  gift 
to  the  Divinity  School,  and  now  preserved  there,  the 
old  library  of  the  Modern  History  School,  and  the  more 
recent  political  economy  collection  of  Prof.  Pryme, 
together  with  the  equally  special  libraries  of  the  Anti- 
quarian and  Philological  Societies,  all  four  temporarily 
housed  in  the  new  museums.  The  Philosophical  Library 
has  been  thrown  freely  open  to  scientific  students.  At 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  may  be  seen  a good  example 
of  a nobleman’s  library  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  specially  attractive  to  students  of  art  and 
archaeology,  to  which  has  recently  been  added  Col. 
Leake’s  valuable  collection.  Peterhouse,  the  only  thir- 
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teentli  century  college,  is  one  of  tlie  few  which  pre- 
served its  books  nearly  intact  through  the  storm  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  the  fourteenth  century 
colleges,  consisting  of  Clare,  Trinity,  Pembroke,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Corpus  Christi,  the 
first  possesses  some  priceless  books.  Trinity  has  been 
fully  described  in  these  columns  by  Mr.  Sinker.  Pem- 
broke embodies  the  whole  collection  of  Bp.  Andrewes ; a 
new  library  has  recently  been  built.  Gonville  and 
Caius  has  preserved  many  precious  articles  from  the 
destruction  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  Trinity  Hall  is  in 
itself  a great  curiosity,  as  containing  a rare  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  libraries  were  arranged  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Corpus  Christi  is  famous 
for  Abp.  Parker’s  library,  and  contains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  important  MSS.  The  fifteenth  century 
colleges,  Magdalene,  King’s,  Christ’s,  Queens’,  St.  Cathe- 
rine’s, and  Jesus  College,  offer  many  attractions.  Mag- 
dalene, the  immediate  successor  of  Buckingham  College, 
founded  by  the  Benedictines  in  1428,  has  a library  of  its 
own,  but  is  celebrated  for  the  library  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
consisting  of  3,000  volumes,  arranged  in  his  own  carved 
oak  bookcases,  and  still  kept  precisely  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  diarist.  King’s  College 
owns  the  library  of  Jacob  Bryant.  Jesus  College  offers 
an  example  of  an  old  library  with  its  stalls.  Among 
the  sixteenth  century  colleges  St.  John’s  affords  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  library  of  its  date  (1624). 
Emmanuel  College  is  rich  in  old  books,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  Abp.  Sancroft’s  library. 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  besides  an  old  library  of  great 
value,  has  a special  modern  collection  (the  Taylor 
Library)  for  the  use  of  students  in  natural  science. 
Downing,  the  most  modern  of  the  recognized  colleges, 
has  also  its  library.  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw's address  the  report  of  the  Council  and  treasurer’s 
statement  were  taken  up.  Prof.  Mayor  then  read  his 
paper  on  Cambridge  libraries  in  1710,  founded  upon  an 
interesting  visit  by  Ufifenbach,  who  describes  in  his 
Merhmrdige  Reisen  (Ulm,  1753-4,  3 vols.  8vo.)  the  chief 
libraries  of  Lower  Saxony,  Holland,  and  England.  Mr. 
R.  Garnett  gave  an  account  of  the  printing  of  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  ; and  Mr.  E.  Magnusson  related  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  books  in  early  times,  with  special 
reference  to  Iceland.  In  the  afternoon  the  members 
visited  Trinity  College,  where  an  account  of  the  library 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Sinker  (who  was  unable  to  be  present) 
was  read  by  Mr.  White.  Other  college  libraries  were 
also  visited. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  the  proceedings  commenced 
with  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  Walford  on  early  book  fairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  (New  York),  who  told  the 
meeting  what  will  be  the  work  of  the  librarian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  librarian  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Mr.  P.  Cowell  took  up  the  question  of  electric 
lighting  in  public  libraries,  and  described  what  had  been 
already  done  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  J.  Yates  (Leeds)  next 
dealt  with  the  question  of  publications  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  and  a resolution  requesting  the 
Council  to  promote  measures  to  ensure  their  proper 
distribution  to  libraries  established  under  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  was  carried.  More  libraries  were  subse- 
quently inspected,  and  in  the  evening  a soiree  was  given 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Library  at  the  Guildhall. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th,  the  first  business  was  a report 
on  the  training  of  library  assistants,  recommending  a 
scheme  for  their  examination,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  came  Mr. 
Tedder’s  paper  on  librarianship  as  a profession.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  librarians  may  speak  of  their 
occupation  as  a profession,  and  since  the  need  of  the 
proper  organization  of  libraries  and  the  more  systematic 


study  of  library  science  is  now  fully  recognized,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  librarians  should  be  duly  trained  and 
examined  as  are  the  members  of  all  other  liberal  profes- 
sions. Upon  Mr.  H.  Stevens  raising  the  question,  Who 
spoils  our  new  English  books'? — the  printers  were  warmly 
defended  by  Mr.  Wyman  and  Mr.  Blades  (London),  and 
the  bookbinders  by  Mr.  Edmond  (Aberdeen).  The  pro- 
gramme was  so  extensive  that  some  interesting  papers 
on  binding  had  to  be  passed  over.  Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas 
then  criticized  some  recent  schemes  of  classification,  in- 
cluding those  of  Messrs.  Dewey,  Perkins,  and  L.  P.  Smith, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Council  should  attempt  the 
formidable  undertaking  of  drawing  up  a classification 
adapted  for  books  in  a library.  In  the  evening  the  mem- 
bers dined  together  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  after  having  paid 
visits  to  another  round  of  libraries. 

At  the  final  sitting  on  Friday,  the  8th,  the  first  paper 
taken  was  one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright  (Plymouth),  who 
urged  upon  librarians  the  importance  of  producing 
bibliographies  of  their  own  districts.  Some  remarks  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw  upon  libraries  as  local  book-museums  had 
to  be  passed  over,  and  the  question  of  fixing  upon  a scale 
of  sizes  for  books,  which  had  been  considered  in  a special 
report,  was  discussed,  but  no  decision  come  to.  The  meet- 
ing, as  last  year,  declined  to  enter  into  the  subject  of 
opening  libraries,  museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  but  passed 
a resolution  in  favour  of  amending  and  consolidating  the 
law  relating  to  public  libraries.  It  was  decided  to  meet 
at  Liverpool  in  1883,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J. 
Picton,  and  after  a lengthy  list  of  votes  of  thanks  this 
extremely  pleasant  and  highly  successful  meeting  came 
to  an  end. 

Thursday,  the  21st  inst.,  will  be  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


$otueg  to  CarretfpoutmiW. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W.  O.  Dawson  (Union  Club,  Brighton)  asks  where  he 
can  find  the  most  authentic  information  respecting  the 
Rosicrucians.  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings’s  book  has  been 
read.  [ See  “ N.  k Q.”  1st  S.  vii,  619;  viii.  106, 175.] 

J.  W.  S.  should  consult  a county  history  for  an  account 
of  the  church  in  question.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  churches  in  rural  districts  without  the  luxury  of  a 
vestry. 

R.  F.  Chattock. — We  regret  to  say  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  print  from  the  MS.  you  have  sent  ; 
it  is  entirely  deficient  in  punctuation. 

Fama. — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  biblio- 
graphy. Will  you  kindly  give  uu  introduction? 

R.  N.  J.— We  scarcely  think  the  lines  suitable  to 
“ N.  k Q.” 

J.  Herbert  (Nottingham). — The  name  of  the  author 
of  the  work  referred  to  is  not  known.  Next  week. 

W.  G.  B.  P.  (Hull). — The  MS.  has  reached  us. 

F.  N.  Chapple. — The  plural  is  in  ordinary  use. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


6th  s.  VI.  Sept.  23,  ’82.  J 
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THE  EXTINCTION  OP  PICTISH. 

The  Pictish  language  has  much  exercised  the 
patience  of  investigators  and  led  to  the  no  small 
exhibition  of  inkish  gall  of  bitters  among  contro- 
versialists. What  we  know  of  it  is  very  limited, 
viz,,  that  the  language  really  resembled  Welsh, 
but  with  certain  phonetic  divergencies.  Thus,  Pean- 
fahel  in  Pictish  is  the  Welsh  Penguaul  and  the 
Scottish  Cenail  or  Kinniel,  meant  for  Wallhead. 
Beda  further  informs  us  that  in  his  day  there 
were  five  nations  in  Britain — viz.,  the  English,  say 
Teutons ; Britons,  say  Welsh ; Scots,  meaning 
the  Irish  ; Piets,  not  fully  identified  ; Latins, 
meaning  Romanized  Celts — who  used  the  language 
of  the  Latin  Church.  To  say  that  the  Piets  are 
not  identified  simply  means  that  their  language  is 
lost,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  really  re- 
presented that  general  body  of  native  Britons  who 
lived  northwards,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  had  been  previously  classed 
as  Caledonians.  During  the  later  years  of  Roman 
occupation  the  entire  pro-prsetorship  of  Britain 
had  embraced  Christianity.  We  know  this  because 
in  a.d.  314  three  bishops,  viz.  one  from  London 
for  Britannia  Prima,  one  from  Caer  Leon  for 
Britannia  Secunda,  and  one  from  York  for  the 


Cae3arienses  (Maxima  et  Fiaviana)  attended  a 
council  at  Arles  in  Gaul,  that  being  before  Yalentia 
was  constituted  a province.  The  natives  living 
beyond  these  five  districts  would  remain  pagan, 
and  be  thus  further  alienated  from  their  com- 
patriots of  the  provinces,  a bitterness  added  to 
exile  from  their  fair  fatherland. 

The  word  Piet  first  appears  in  history  during 
the  usurpation  of  Allectus,  circa,  a.d.  296,  as 
named  in  a Roman  oration  that  has  chanced  to  be 
preserved ; it  then  becomes  frequent,  and,  after 
a.d.  360,  is  also  associated  with  the  Scots,  mean- 
ing the  native  Irish,  for  that  is  the  real  historical 
fact.  We  read  of  successive  troubles  in  the  north, 
in  which  accounts  the  Piets  and  Scots  work  to- 
gether just  as  the  Angles  and  Saxons  did  at  a 
later  period  ; Angles  and  Saxons  were  both 
Germanic  tribes,  Piets  and  Scots  were  both 
Celtic  tribes,  and  all  four  combined  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities  to  destroy  the 
religion  and  the  civilization  planted  in  Britain  by 
the  Romans.  I say  the  religion,  meaning  Chris- 
tianity par  excellence ; but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
some  of  the  hostile  Piets  may  have  retained  a form 
of  Roman  paganism  as  distinct  from  the  Druidic 
paganism  of  the  general  body,  being,  in  fact,  half- 
caste  legionaries  or  colonists,  not  included  in  the 
second  conversion,  and  therefore  the  more  formid- 
able antagonists  from  their  semi-military  habits 
and  experience. 

The  Scots,  being  Irish  Celts,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Piets,  who  would  assimilate  to  their  allies 
from  community  of  object  and  frequent  intercourse, 
a result  favoured  alike  by  race,  language,  and 
topographical  propinquity.  The  coast  of  Ireland 
at  Fairhead,  in  Antrim,  is  almost  within  hail  of 
Kintyre,  in  Argyll,  and  people  from  either  side 
would  intercommunicate,  so  that  a sort  of  lingua 
franca,  a modification  of  Gaelic  and  Cymric,  would 
arise  to  facilitate  their  intercourse.  There  is  no 
talk  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  before  the  days  of 
St.  Patrick,  so  there  would  be  Druidic  priests 
ready  to  address  the  natives  from  either  side  of 
the  North  Channel,  and  able  to  influence  the 
chieftains  of  both  races  so  as  to  produce  co-opera- 
tion as  desired. 

All  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
dynasty  of  native  kings  in  North  Britain  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Roman  influence.  We  have  mention 
of  a King  Donald  a.d.  201;  a King  Dornadilla  of 
a.d.  293  has  left  us  a fort  under  his  name  in 
Sutherland,  but  we  are  further  mystified  by  a 
desire  to  call  it  Danish.  The  mythical  Fingal  died 
a.d.  273,  and  all  this  before  the  name  of  Piet 
turns  up  by  incidental  mention  of  Eumenius  in 
his  address  to  Constantius  Chlorus.  Fergus  II.  is 
a really  historical  character  of  say  a.d.  404,  and 
in  420  St.  Ninias  is  said  to  have  converted  the 
southern  Piets  of  Yalentia.  So  St.  Patrick,  born 
372,  may  ethnologically  be  claimed  as  a Piet ; we 
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call  him  a Briton  of  Strathclyde,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  Piet  and  Briton  are,  so  far,  convertible 
terms.  We  then  bear  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  led  by 
Conval  a.d.  446  ; Fergus  McErch  is  at  Dunstaff- 
nage  in  513  ; St.  Columba  converted  the  northern 
Piets  in  556  ; and  Bruide  MacMeilan  is  king  of 
the  Piets  584,  a dynasty  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Dalriad  Scots.  The  good  Columba  filled  his 
little  Icolmkill  with  missionaries,  and  there  the 
national  dialect  was  first  reduced  to  writing,  pro- 
ducing that  language  which  Beda,  who  died  in 
735,  called  Pictish,  it  being  the  native  speech  of 
North  Britain,  now  called  Scotch  Gaelic. 

This,  however,  is  a mere  assumption.  Let  us  re- 
capitulate. St.  Patrick  (372-464,  extreme  limits) 
must  have  found  or  produced  a written  speech  in 
Ireland — he  could  not  address  the  unlettered 
natives  in  Latin,  scarcely  in  Cymric  British,  but 
he  must  have  used  a Celtic  dialect  which  could 
only  be  the  language  called  Erse  or  old  Irish,  the 
Irish  of  the  glosses  which  Prof.  Abel  and  others 
represent  as  the  oldest  known  form  of  Celtic. 
The  Manx  is  nothing  to  our  argument ; then  comes 
the  Scotch  Gaelic  of  Iona  ; so,  when  Beda  writes 
of  five  nations  and  of  five  languages,  we  must 
clearly  understand  that  he  could  only  refer  to  the 
English,  the  Welsh,  the  Latin,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Gaelic.  It  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  Scotia 
was  an  old  name  for  Ireland,  and,  with  Beda  in 
735,  the  Scots  were  Irish  and  the  Piets  were  pre- 
datory tribes  from  North  Britain,  and  his  defini- 
tion seems  quite  incontrovertible.  It  is  certain 
that  Caledonia  could  not  be  called  Scotland  until 
after  843,  when  Kenneth  II.,  having  defeated 
Brudus  VII.,  the  last  of  the  Pictish  dynasty,  the 
united  Piets  and  Scots  were  able  to  make  head 
against  the  Danes ; so  when  Beda  wrote  of  the 
Scottish  language  he  meant  the  old  Irish,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  Pictish  he  meant  the  Scotch 
Gaelic,  which  might  very  well  be  called  Scoto- 
Pictish,  just  as  we  refer  to  the  old  English  as  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Beda  notices  the  substitution  of/ or  ph  for  gu 
or  w in  wall,  which  phonetic  peculiarity  is  still 
alive,  for  in  Angus,  the  great  seat  of  Pictish  tradi- 
tion, the  natives  are  reported  to  say  far  for  where, 
fan  for  when ; this  is  just  what  Beda  refers  to  ; so 
we  find  that  the  Piets  survive  though  Pictish  is 
extinct.  There  is  another  word — the  Welsh  gwyn, 
for  white,  or  fair,  is  the  Pictish  Jinn  or  fionn,  and 
still  preserved  in  Gaelic.  Pictish,  however,  is 
really  extinct,  because  it  never  survived  to  reach 
the  stage  of  a written  language  ; the  Piets  were 
Christianized  from  Ireland  by  the  disciples  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  the  catechumens  adopted  the  written 
language  of  their  spiritual  teachers  as  adapted  by 
them  to  Pictish  phonesis. 

But  there  are  two  inscriptions:  the  St.  Vigean’s 
stone  of  Arbroath  is  Pictish,  but  cut  in  good  letters 
of  the  so-called  Irieh  alphabet ; the  Newton  or 


Pitmachie  stone  may  be  Pictish  but  is  cut  in  such 
vitiated,  archaic  low  Roman  as  to  be  hieroglyphic 
rather  than  merely  enigmatic  ; it  probably  dates 
from  St.  Ninian,  circa  a.d.  420,  not  being  in  the 
Columban  district.  A.  Hall. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  1788-1882. 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  II. 

( Continued  from  6th  S.  v.  265.) 

1831.  Dele  Russell  (M.  A.)  and  see  1845. 

1836.  Horne  (Hartwell).  Finden’s  Landscape  Illus- 

trations to  the  Bible. ..described  by  H.  H....the  most 
remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  100  fine 
plates  from  drawings  by  Turner,  Stanfield,  Callcott, 
Roberts,  &c.  2 vols.  folio.  (J.  Murray.) 

1837.  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  an  American.  Second  edition. 
2 vols.  “ curious  woodcuts.”  (New  York.) 

1837  (1).  Pardoe  (Miss  Julia).  The  City  of  the  Sultan 
and  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Turks  in  1836.  Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols.  8vo. 

1837.  Robinson  (George),  Esq.  Travels  in  Palestine- 
and  Syria.  2 vols.  8vo.  London  (Colburn).  Vol.  i.  has 
plans  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre:  vol.  ii.  a 
map  of  the  country  north  of  Beirout  and  one  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan. 

1837.  Wood  (R.).  Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  the  Ruins  of. 
100  plates.  Folio.  (Pickering;  1 reprint  of  ed.  of  1757.) 

1838.  Addison  (C.  G.L  Damascus  and  Palmyra : a 
Journey  to  the  East.  With  a Sketch  of  the  State  and 
Prospects  of  Syria  under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Plates  coloured. 
2 vols.  8vo.  London. 

1838.  Ainsworth  (William  F.)  [Surgeon  and  Geologist 
to  the  Euphrates  Expedition].  Researches  in  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea.  8vo.  Geological  sections 
coloured.  (Note,  p.  93,  physical  evidences  in  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Babylonia  of  the  Noachian  deluge.) 
See  1842. 

1838.  Elliott  (Rev.  C.  B.),  F.R.S.  Travels  in. ..Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Turkey.  2 vols.  8vo.  London  (Bentley). 

1838.  Laborde  (A.  Leon  Jos.,  Count  de).  Voyage  en 
Orient.. .prSs  de  400  vues...Vol.  i.  Asia  Minor;  vol.  ii. 
Syria.  Fol.  Paris.  N.B.  Plates  both  tinted  and 
coloured. 

1838.  Lindsay  (Lord).  Letters  from  Egypt,  Edom,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  2 vols.  8vo.  Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library. 

1838.  [Peppercorne,  J.  W.]  Testimonies  to  the  Fer- 
tility of  the  Holy  Land. ..comprehending  the  opinions 
and  statements  of  authors  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time.  [A  Jewish  rejoinder  to  Voltaire’s  attacks.} 
London. 

1838  (1).  Reeve  (E.).  Character  and  Costume  in  Turkey 
and  Italy,  with  twenty  lithographs  by  Tho.  Allom. 
Imperial  4to.  London  (Fisher). 

1839.  Burnes  (Sir  A.).  Travels  into  Bokhara.  Map, 
illustrations.  3 vols.  12mo. 

1839.  Paxton  (Rev.  J.  D.).  Letters  (23)  from  Pales- 
tine, written  during...  1836-7-8.  Pp.  263,  12mo.  London 
(Charles  Tilt). 

1839.  Wright  (G.  N.).  The  Shores  and  Islands  of  the- 
Mediterranean.  Sixty-five  plates  by  Leitch,  described  by 
W.  4to. 

1840.  Bowring  (Sir  John).  Report  on  the  Commercial 
Statistics  of  Syria.  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  xxi.,  for  1840. 
Folio,  pp.  139.  With  careful  index. 

1840.  Hay  (Robert).  Views  in  Cairo.  Twenty-nine 
large  plates,  l'thographe  1 by  Hulmandel.  Imperial  folio. 

1840  (?).  Walsh.  Constantinople  and  the  Scenery  of 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Illustrated  with 
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Drawings  by  Allom.  With  Descriptions  and  Historical 
Account  of  Constantinople  by  Walsh,  Two  series.  4 to. 
Maps,  plates. 

1841.  Damer  (Hon.  Mrs.).  Tour  through  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Holy  Land.  2 vole.  Svo. 

1841.  Fellows  (Sir  Charles).  Discoveries  in  Lycia...a 
Journal  kept  during  a Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
Imperial  Svo.  Many  plates.  (Murray.) 

1842,  Cooley  (James  Ewing).  The  American  in  Egypt 
...and  the  Holy  Land  in  1839-40.  Svo.  New  York. 
Engravings. 

1842.  Bonar  (Rev.  A.  A.)  and  Robt.  Murray  McOheyne. 
Narrative  of  a Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  8vo.  Edinburgh. 

1842.  Texier  (G.  F.  M.).  Description  de  I’Armenie,  la 
Perse,  et  la  Mesopotamie,  2 tomes,  folio.  Published  by 
the  French  Government. 

1843.  Wilkie  (Sir  David).  Sketches  of  Persons  in 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Fol. 

1843.  Fisk  (Rev.  Prebendary  George).  A Pastor’s 
Memorial  of  Egypt,  the... Wilderness... and  the  Holy 
Land.  London  (Seeley). 

1843.  Formby  (Rev.  Henry),  M.A.  A Visit  to  the 
East,  comprising... Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Idumaea. 
3 2 mo.  Vol.  xxv.  of  Englishman’s  Library  (Burns  & 
Lambert). 

1843.  Napier  (E.  H.  D.  E.),  General.  Reminiscences 
of  Syria  and  Fragments  of  a Journal  and  Letters  from 
<4he  Holy  Land,  2 vols,  12mo.  London.  Has  plan  of 
Egyptian  position  on  Mount  Lebanon  from  which  Com- 
modore Napier  drove  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Oct.,  1840,  and 
frontispiece  of  the  reputed  tomb  of  Noah. 

1844.  Herschell  (R.  H.).  A Visit  to  my  Fatherland... 
Notes  of  a Journey  to  Syria  in  1843.  London,  12mo. 

1844.  [Montefiore  (Judith,  Lady).]  Notes. ..of  a Visit 
-to  Egypt  and  Palestine... undertaken  in  the  cause  of 
“humanity  and  religion.”  With  Appendix,  containing 
particulars  respecting  the  agriculture  around  Safed,  price 
■of  labour,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  410.  Not  published. 

1844.  Wilde  (Sir  W.  R.),  M.R.I.A.  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage... in  the  Mediterranean,  including  a Visit  to 
Algiers,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Telmessus, 
Cyprus,  and  Greece...  With  observations  on  the  climate, 
natural  history,  and  antiquities... Royal  Svo.  Dublin. 
Illustrated. 

1844.  Kelly  (W.  K,).  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  their 
Scenery  and  their  People.  8vo.  London.  180  wood 
•engravings. 

1845.  Warburton  (Eliot).  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 
Romance  and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  (Hurst  & Blackett.) 

1845.  Borrer  (Dawson).  A Journey  from  Naples  to 
Jerusalem... Together  with  a Translation  of  M.  Linant 
<le  Bellefonds’s Mimoire  sur  le  Lac  Maris,  London,  Svo. 
Plates  tinted. 

1845.  De  Sola  (Rev.  D.  A.)  and  Raphael  (M,  J.). 
Eighteen  Treatises.  Translated  from  the  Mishna  by... 
8vo. 


1845.  Parrot  (Dr.  Friedrich).  Journey  to  Ararat. 
Translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley.  8vo.  Map  by  J.  Arrow-' 
smith  _ and  woodcuts : also  scientific  papers,  chiefly 
geological.  London  (Longmans). 

1845.  Russell  (Bishop  Michael).  Nubia  and  Abyssinia 
...their  History,  Antiquities,  &c.  12mo.  New  York. 

1845.  Schulte  (Dr.  E.  G.),  Prussian  Consul  in  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem.  With,  plan  of  the  Holy  City.  8vo.  Berlin. 

1845.  St.  John  (J.  A.).  Egypt  and  Nubia,  their 
Scenery  and  People... Incidents  from  the  Travels  of  J.  L. 
Burckhardt  and  Lord  Lindsay.  Svo.  125  engravings. 

William  H.  Sewell. 


Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 
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Memories  of  the  Sinking  of  the  Rotal 
George.  Ninety-nine  years  and  some  months 
ago  F.  M.  C.  (some  of  whose  experiences  as  sur- 
geon of  the  Tonnant  at  Trafalgar  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  1881)  beheld 
nearly  all  that  remained  above  water  of  the  Royal 
George,  which  had  sunk  at  her  anchorage  at  Spit- 
head  a short  time  previously,  this  day  a hundred 
years  (August  29, 1782).  He  was  then  a boy  ; and 
having  just  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  his  parents, 
was  taken  down  to  the  beach  to  behold  the  three 
masts,  with  their  tops  and  topmasts,  of  the  un- 
fortunate ship  rising  high  above  the  water.  Many 
years  after  his  death  I met  with  the  engraving  by 
W.  Birch,  from  a painting  by  Viscount  Dun- 
cannon,  which  is  now  before  me,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  bare  poles,  precisely  as  he  described 
them,  as  they  remained  in  1789.  In  his  sub- 
sequent naval  career  he  heard  much  that  was 
interesting  regarding  this  singular  catastrophe. 

Among  those  who  escaped  was  a young  reefer, 
long  afterwards  celebrated  as  Sir  P.  — — , one 
of  the  most  popular  and  gallant  admirals  in  the 
service,  regarding  whose  perfectly  harmless  and 
honourable  skill  in  drawing  the  long  bow  many 
pleasant  stories  were  told  and  concocted  by  his 
naval  brethren.  He  was  said  to  have  inherited 
this  art  from  his  father,  a Hampshire  gentleman  of 
importance,  who,  on  sending  his  son  to  sea,  said, 
“ Remember  one  thing,  P.,  never  tell  a lie.”  P. 
appearing  rather  startled  at  this  admonition,  he 
continued,  “ Always  remember  that  you  never 
heard  your  father  tell  a lie.”  Upon  which  P. 
cried,  “ Zooks,  father,  what  a confounded  liar  you 
are  !”  A few  hours  after  the  catastrophe,  Mr. 

was  seen  by  his  family  to  open  a letter  and 

to  burst  into  tears.  They  crowded  around  him 
and  inquired  what  had  happened.  “The  Royal 
George  has  sunk  at  her  anchorage  and  poor  dear 
P.  in  her  !”  When  all  had  given  way  to  grief, 
the  most  composed  of  the  party  inquired,  “ Who 
has  written,  papal”  “Why,  P.,  to  be  sure!” 
“P.  ! Why,  then  he  is  saved  !”  “No  !”  (with  a 

fresh  gush  of  anguish)  “ No  ! He  is  such  a 

liar,  one  never  believes  anything  that  he  says  !” 

Some  years  ago  I inquired  in  “ N.  & Q ” the 
name  of  the  sailing-master  of  the  Royal  George, 
but  had  no  reply.  The  following  statement  will, 
I trust,  lead  to  inquiry  at  the  Admiralty,  as  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  seaman  deserves  a place  in 
our  naval  history.  A boatman  who  for  many 
years  afterwards  used  to  ply  from  Common  Hard 
(Portsea  was  then  Portsmouth  Common)  related 
that  on  the  fatal  day  the  master,  whose  wife  lived 
in  Marlborough  Row,  came  to  the  Hard,  and 
desired  to  be  taken  off  to  the  ship.  As  they 
neared  the  Royal  George,  the  master  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “She  will  sink!  Give  way!”  The 
boatman,  turning  his  head,  saw  that  the  ship  was 
in  a position  of  extreme  peril,  and  began  to  back. 
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“Give  way,  man!  Give  way!”  shrieked  the 
master  ; and  a few  strokes  of  the  oars  enabled  him 
to  spring  upon  the  companion  ladder.  The  man 
said  that  he  could  just  see  him  rush  up  and  appear 
to  fall  into  the  now  almost  horizontal  entry-port. 
It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  that  the 
waterman  pulled  his  boat  beyond  the  vortex. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a well  - known  character  in 
Portsmouth  was  an  aged  man,  the  only  person  I 
ever  saw  who  wore  his  hair  “ clubbed,”  who  ap- 
peared to  live  by  picking  up  small  flotsam  and 
jetsam  on  the  sea  beach  past  Southsea  Castle  and 
Lump’s  Port  to  Langston  Harbour.  It  was  said 
that  this  man  enriched  himself  by  landing  many 
bodies  thrown  up  from  the  sunken  ship,  only  to 
empty  their  well-filled  pockets  and  to  bury  them 
in  the  sand  above  high-water  mark.  It  is  notice- 
able that  only  thirty-five  of  the  nine  hundred  dead 
found  a resting-place  in  the  great  grave  at  King- 
ston. So  the  epitaph  tells  us,  although  it  is 
stated  in  Warne’s  Coivper  that  “ two  or  three 
hundred  bodies  floated  ashore  and  were  buried  in 
Kingston  Churchyard.” 

In  after  years  F.  M.  C.  knew  a warrant  officer 
whose  dog  was  drowned  in  the  ship.  The  dog’s 
collar,  with  the  boatswain’s  name  engraved  upon 
it,  was  brought  up  by  divers  about  the  year  1835. 
It  is  probably  in  some  museum.  If  so,  I should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  name  again. 

I notice  that  G.  A.  S.  charges  the  Historic  Muse 
with  inconsistency  in  having  given  three  different 
reasons  for  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  George — 
(1)  mismanagement  in  heeling  the  ship  over  ; (2) 
the  force  of  a sudden  gust  of  wind  ; (3)  displace- 
ment of  the  guns.  Naval  officers  generally  held  that 
a combination  of  these  three  untoward  circumstances 
led  to  the  calamity.  The  tombstone  at  Kingston 
gives  the  first,  Cowper  in  his  poem  gives  the  first 
and  second.  Calcuttensis. 

Thomas  Winniff,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Wood- 
Bliss,  Athenaz  Oxon iv.  813).  — See  Bodleian 
catalogue,  under  “Fr.  Rous.”  Whear’s  Gharisteria, 
123.  Summoned  to  appear  before  the  committee 
for  plundered  ministers  (MS.  Baker,  xxvii.  438). 
Tanner  MSS.  In  trouble  about  a sermon  1622 
(Birch’s  Court  and  Times  of  James  1.,  ii.  304). 

Henry  Aldrich  (Wood-Bliss,  Athence  Oxon., 
iv.  652). — E.  Wells  dedicates  to  him  his  Xenophon 
(Oxon.,  1703,  5 vols.).  Friend  of  Gilbert’s. 
Calamy’s  Own  Times , i.  272,  444,  447,  448,  450. 
Fr.  Atterbury,  Vindication  of  Bishop  Smalridge , 
Dr.  Aldrich,' and  Himself  from  the  Reflections  of 
Oldmixon  relative  to  Lord  Clarendon's  History , 
1733.  Thomas^Milles,  in  his  preface  to  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Oxon.,  1703),  says  of  Aldrich: — 

“ Cuius  beneficio  quicquid  id  est  otii  litterarii,  quo  in 
hac  academia  fruor,  acceptum  quanta  possum  gratitudine 
refero,  et  a cuius  auspiciis  omnia  quae  ad  eruditionem, 
bonos  mores  et  primaevam  religionem  promovendam 
faciunt  sibimet  spondeant  ccclesia  et  academia.” 


Tanner  MSS.  Alumni  Westmonasterienses , 155. 
Will  (at  Oxford)  proved  Jan.  5,  1711.  Gent.  Mag., 
1738,  p.  271b  ; 1784,  p.  506  (his  epitaph).  Dic- 
tionary and  histories  of  music.  Le  Neve-Hardy, 
Fasti,  ii.  514.  Biographia  Britannica , and  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society.  Burton,  Genuineness  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History,  pp.  19,  35  seq.,  41.  Monk’s  Life  of 
Bentley.  In  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  prefaces  and  dedications  to  the  editions  of 
ancient  classics  published  at  Oxford  at  his  sugges- 
tion, there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  v.  445.  Watt 
ascribes  to  the  dean  an  edition  of  Epictetus  and 
Theophrastus,  [Oxon.]  1707.  The  editor  was 
Charles  Aldrich,  who  dedicates  the  Epictetus  to 
his  uncle  the  dean.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Miss  Strickland  and  Bishop  Latimer.—! 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  through 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a very 
serious  misrepresentation  in  one  of  Miss  Strick- 
land’s interesting  and  popular  works,  The  Lives  of 
the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England.  Her  topic  being 
Edward  VI.  and  his  surroundings,  she  thus 
speaks  of  Latimer’s  advice  to  the  young  king  on 
the  subject  of  his  marriage 

“ The  zealous  preacher,  in  this  his  first  sermon,  thought 
proper  to  favour  the  young  bachelor  king,  his  sovereign, 
with  some  wholesome  matrimonial  advice,  for  after 
descanting  on  the  ‘evil  inclinations  and  weakness  of 
women,  and  the  difficulty  husbands  found  in  ruling  one 
wife  well,’  he  earnestly  exhorted  his  majesty  ‘ not  to 
marry  more  than  one  at  a time,  and  to  take  heed  that 
he  made  a proper  choice,  and  that  she  was  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.’  ” 

Who  would  not  gather  from  this  that  Latimer 
entertained  the  idea  of  a double  marriage  on  the 
part  of  the  king  as  a possible  contingency,  and 
that  in  objecting  to  it  he  did  not  take  the  high 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  offence  against  Chris- 
tian morality,  but  the  very  low  one  that  two  such 
contemporaneous  unions  would  cause  an  undue 
amount  of  “trouble  in  the  flesh”;  and  further, 
that  under  pressure  he  might  probably  have 
granted  to  Edward  the  same  licence  for  polygamy 
that  Bucer,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon  granted  to 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  later  on,  on  the  strength  of 
this  precedent,  the  Protestant  Consistory  of  Berlin 
to  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia.  Some  of 
'your  readers  may  be  as  much  surprised  as  I was 
to  find  Latimer,  in  the  passage  to  which  Miss 
Strickland  evidently  refers,  really  speaking  in  a 
sense  entirely  different  and  opposite,  “ Neither 
shall  he  [the  king]  multiply  to  himself  wives  ” 
(this  was  part  of  his  text)  : — 

“Although  we  read  that  the  kings  among  the  Jews 
had  liberty  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  we  may  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  walk  inordinately,  and  to  think 
that  we  may  also  take  many  wives;  for  Christ  has  for- 
bidden this  unto  us  Christians.  And  let  us  not  impute 
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sin  unto  the  Jews  because  they  had  many  wives,  for 
they  had  a dispensation  so  to  do.  Christ  limiteth  us  to 
one  wife  only,  and  it  is  a great  thing  for  a man  to  rule 
one  wife  rightly  and  ordinately,  for  a woman  is  frail 
and  proclive  unto  all  evils  ; a woman  is  a very  weak  vessel 
and  may  soon  deceive  a man,  and  bring  him  unto  evil. 
It  is  a very  hard  thing  for  a man  to  rule  well  one 
woman.  Therefore  let  our  king,  what  time  his  grace 
shall  so  mind  to  take  a wife,  choose  him  one  which  is  of 
God,  that  is,  which  is  of  the  household  of  faith,”  &c. 

Miss  Strickland  has  unaccountably  missed  en- 
tirely the  point  of  the  “ zealous  preacher’s  ” ex- 
hortation ; and,  of  course  without  meaning  it, 
done  him  a monstrous  injustice,  which  I think 
ought  to  be  exposed.  E.  R. 

Advanced  Liberals  in  1771. — The  following 
list  of  the  then  advanced  Liberals  is  taken  from  an 
old  newspaper  in  my  possession,  probably  the  Public 
Advertiser,  dated  Feb.  22,  1771.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  such  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  as  are  fond 
of  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  George  III. : — 

“ The  following  159  Gentlemen  are  the  standing  Toast 
in  all  public  Companies,  who  are  Friends  to  the  happy 
Constitution,  and  the  Liberties  of  the  People  : Ben. 
Allen,  Cha.  Anderson,  Sir  Edw.  Astley,  John  Aubrey, 
George  Aufrere,  Wm.  Baker,  Isaac  Barre,  Cha.  Barrow, 
Nathan.  Bayley,  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  Peter  Beckford, 
Ld.  Edw.  Bentinck,  Peregrine  Bertie,  Hugh  Bethel, 
Sir  Rob.  Bernard,  Hon.  Edw.  Bouverie,  Sir  Piercy  Brett, 
Joseph  Bullock,  John  Burgoyne,  Edmund  Burke,  Wil- 
liam Burke,  Geo.  Byng,  John  Calcraft,  John  Carnac, 
Ld.  Geo.  Cavendish,  Ld.  Fred.  Cavendish,  Ld.  John 
Cavendish,  Henry  Cavendish,  Nathan.  Chomley,  G.  B. 
Clarke,  Sir  Rob.  Clayton,  Lord  Clive,  George  Clive,  Sir 
Wm.  Codrington,  Sir  Geo.  Colebrooke,  Tho.  Conolly, 
C.  W.  Cornwall,  Ric.  Hippesly  Coxe,  Ld.  Mayor  of 
London,  Henry  Curwen,  Hon.  John  Darner,  Hon.  Geo. 
Darner,  John  Darner,  Sir  Cha.  Davers,  Henry  Dawkins, 
Geo.  Dempster,  Earl  of  Donegal,  Rt.  H.  W.  Dowdeswell, 
Wm.  Drake,  sen.,  Wm.  Drake,  jun.,  Tho.  Dummer, 
John  Duntze,  John  Dunning,  Tho.  Durrant,  Sir  Mat. 
Featherstonehaugh,  Savile  Finch*  Tho.  Fitzmaurice, 
Henry  Fletcher,  Tho.  Foley,  sen.,  Edw.  Foley,  Geo. 
Forrester,  Sir  Tho.  Frankland,  Wm.  Frankland,  Rich. 
Fuller,.  John  Glynn,  Wm.  Graves,  L.  George  Sackville 
Germaine.  Rob.  Gregory,  Henry  Grenville,  James  Gren- 
ville, Booth  Grey,  Sir  John  Griffin,  Wm.  C.  Grove,  Sir 
Wm.  Guise,  Tho.  Grosvenor,  Tho.  Halsey,  Lord  A. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  G.  Hamilton,  John  Hanbury,  Bt. 
Hotham,  Geo.  Hunt,  Wm.  Hussey,  Philip  Jennings, 
Lord  Innham,  Anth.  James  Keck,  Hon.  Aug.  Keppel, 
Hon.  Wm.  Keppel,  Peter  Legh,  Sir  James  Long,  Earl  of 
Ludlow,  John  Luther,  Herbert  Mackworth,  John  Man- 
ners, Joseph  Martin,  Cha.  Marsham,  Joshua  Mauger, 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  Sir  John  Moles- 
worth,  Frederick  Montagu,  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  Geo. 
Musgrave,  Tho.  Noel,  John  Norris,  Richard  Oliver, 
Hugh  Owen,  Francis  Page,  Robert  Palk,  Sir  John 
Palmer,  John  Parker,  Richard  Pennant,  Sir  James 
Penny  man,  Cha.  Penruddock,  Cons.  Phipps,  William 
Plummer,  Edward  Popham,  Alexander  Popham,  Geo. 
Powlet,  Tho.  Pownell,  Robert  Pratt,  Chace  Price,  John 
Radcliffe,  Denys  Rolle,  Sir  John  Rous,  John  Rushout, 
Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Anth.  St.  Leger,  Sam.  Salt,  Sir 
Geo.  Saville,  James  Scawen,  John  Scudimore,  Henry 
Seymour,  Wm.  Fane  Sharpe,  John  Smith,  Fred.  Stan- 
dert,  Henry  Strachey.  Humphrey  Sturt,  Lord  Geo. 
Sutton,  James  Sutton,  Robert  P.  Tayler,  John  Tempest, 


B.  Thompson,  Tho.  Thornton,  Hon.  T.  Townshend,  Rt. 
H.  T.  Townshend,  James  Townsend,  Barlow  Trecothick, 
Charles  Turner,  Earl  Verney,  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  Ro. 
Boyle  Walsingham,  John  Walter,  Viscount  Wenman, 
Tho.  Whichot,  Richard  Whitworth,  Sir  H.  Wilkins,  Tlio. 
Willoughby,  Sir  C.  Wray,  Sir  Geo.  Yonge.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

A Waterloo  Man. — Just  lately  paying  a 
visit  to  Horncastle,  I sought  in  the  churchyard 
for  a gravestone  which  was  an  object  of  much 
reverence  to  me  in  my  boyhood.  To  my  disgust, 
I found  some  “ improving  ” vicar,  many  years  ago, 
had  caused  the  gravestone  to  be  laid  flat.  After 
much  difficulty  I found  the  object  of  my  search, 
going  fast  to  decay,  grass  and  moss  gradually 
destroying  it,  and  the  inscription  nearly  illegible. 
It  is  a pity  this  brave  and  estimable  man  should 
be  utterly  forgotten,  so  I made  a correct  transcript 
for  “N.  & Q.”:— 

In  Memory  of 
Peter  Pogson 
A native  of  this  town 
late  paymaster  sargeant  in  the  first 
or  grenadier  regiment  of  guards, 

In  which  he  served  twenty-one  years 
with  Distinguished  credit. 

During  his  service  he  was  in  more  than 
twenty  engagements. 

At  Barossa  he  was  made  paymaster  sargeant. 

At  Bergen  Op  Zoom  he  was  rewarded  with 
The  Badge  of  honor,  entitling  him  to 
additional  pay, 

And  at  Waterloo  he  received  the  medal, 
and  was  admitted  an  out  pensioner  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

In  private  his  conduct  was  as  upright  as  in 
The  service  of  his  country  it  had  been  brave. 

He  died  April  17‘h  1822, 

Aged  41  years. 

I have  heard  his  widow,  a fine  handsome  woman 
even  to  the  last,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  in  other  engagements  with  him,  say  that  he 
was  in  more  than  twenty  engagements  and  never 
received  a wound,  and  was  killed  at  last,  in  his 
own  house,  by  a blow  from  a drunken  man  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Devonshire  Heraldry. — “Heraldry  is  no 
trifle  in  Devon,  where  a single  coat  may  ramify 
into  some  dozen  differences.  At  least  a dozen  of 
my  labourers  could  show  good  coats  of  arms” 
(Mozley’s  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College , &c.).  This 
agrees  with  all  I have  read  of  Devonshire  family 
arms.  Thus,  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Devon- 
shire, 1564,  Harleian  MS.  3288,  the  shield  of 
Dennis  contains  12  quarterings  ; that  of  Cople- 
stone  11;  Pyne,  10;  Tresylyan,  10;  Monke,  9; 
Paulet,  8 ; Barnfield,  8 ; and  Blewitt,  8.  In  the 
Visitation  of  1620,  Coplestone  of  Upton  Pyne 
has  13  ; Rouse,  10  ; Stukeley,  8 ; and  Carew,  7. 

In  Ellacombe’s  History  of  Bitton , reference  is 
made  to  the  licence  granted  to  Sir  John  Newton 
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to  quarter  twelve  shields  ; and  there  is  a shield  of 
twenty-four  quarterings  on  a tomb  in  the  Newton 
Chapel  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  In  a history  of  the 
family  of  Colby,  Great  Torrington,  the  author,  the 
Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  of  Litton  Cheney,  asserts  his 
claim  to  “ the  nineteen  quarterings  of  Anthony 
Coplestone,  my  great  grandfather.” 

Is  there  any  limit  set  by  the  Heralds  to  the 
privilege  of  marshalling  many  quarterings  on  one 
shield  ? 

As  an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  families,  I 
may  mention  that  in  my  first  curacy,  in  Dorset- 
shire, two  working-men  claimed  to  be  descended 
respectively  from  old  Devonshire  families,  and 
each  possessed  a copy  of  his  pedigree  ; one  was  a 
Courtenay,  and  the  other  a Wadham,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

J.  Maskell. 


great  weight,  arising  from  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  axle.  The  cab  now  in  use  was  in  all  essential 
features  the  invention  of  my  late  father,  Mr.  John  Chap- 
man. who  was  afterwards  better  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  the  author 
of  a work,  which  was  an  authority  twenty-five  years  ago, 
on  the  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India.  I have  a copy  of 
the  specification  of  my  father’s  patent  (taken  out  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Gillett),  and  also  published  reports  of 
trials  establishing  the  validity  of  the  patent.  These  and 
other  papers  which  I have  prove  that  what  I claim  for  my 
father’s  memory  is  undoubtedly  true.  Should  you  care 
to  see  any  of  them,  I shall  be  happy  to  call  at  your  office 
and  submit  them  to  you. — Faithfully  yours,  J.  Wallis 
Chapman,  11,  Sutherland  Gardens,  Harrow  Koad,  W., 
July  28.  P.S.--In  justice  to  Mr.  Hansom,  I ought  to 
add  that  I believe  he  conceived  the  idea  of  lowering  the 
body  of  the  cab,  and  thus  rendered  it  more  safe  than  the 
two-wheeled  vehicles  which  existed  before  his  patent 
was  taken  out.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 


Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster. 

A Stock  of  Bees  versus  Bank  Stock. — A 
good  old  French  bishop,  in  paying  his  annual 
visit  to  his  clergy,  was  much  distressed  by  the 
extreme  poverty  which  prevailed  among  the 
peasantry.  While  deploring  their  impoverished 
condition,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  a curate  who, 
living  amongst  a poorer  set  of  parishioners  than  any 
he  had  yet  visited,  would,  he  feared,  be  in  a still 
more  woful  plight  than  the  others.  Contrary, 
however,  to  his  expectations,  he  found  appearances 
very  much  improved.  Everything  about  the 
house  wore  the  aspect  of  comfort  and  plenty.  The 
good  bishop  was  amazed.  “ How  is  this,  my 
friend  ? ” said  he.  “ You  are  the  first  man  that  I 
have  met  with  a cheerful  face  and  a plentiful  board. 
Have  you  an  income  independent  of  your  cure  1 ” 
“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  clergyman,  “ I have.  I 
should  only  starve  on  the  pittance  I receive  from 
the  poor  people  that  I instruct.  Come  with  me 
into  the  garden,  and  I will  show  you  the  stock 
that  yields  me  an  excellent  interest.”  On  going 
to  the  garden,  he  showed  the  bishop  a large  range 
of  bee-hives.  “ There  is  the  bank  from  which  I 
draw  an  annual  dividend.  It  never  stops  payment.” 
Ever  after  that  memorable  visit,  when  any  of  his 
clergy  complained  to  the  bishop  of  poverty,  he 
would  say  to  them,  “ Keep  bees,  keep  bees  ! ” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

The  Invention  of  Hansom  Cabs. — As  Mr. 
Hansom  has  generally  been  considered  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cabs  which  bear  his  name,  the 
following,  which  I suppose  may  be  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  statement,  is  worthy  of  a place  in 
“ N.  & Q.”:— 

“ Hansom  Cabs. — (To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News). 
— Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  article  on 
this  subject.  The  prevalent  idea  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hansom  was  the  inventor  of  the  cab  bearing  his  name 
is  altogether  a mistake.  Mr.  Hansom  invented  a cab 
which,  though  safe,  was  not  successful,  on  account  of  its 


Sir  W.  Thomson  : the  Moon  and  the 
Weather. — Sir  W.  Thomson’s  remarks  at  the  last 


meeting  of  the  British  Association  remind  me  of  a 
jingle  I heard  many  years  ago  from  one  who  had 
been  a life-long  observer  of  the  weather.  It  may 
be  worth  preserving  in  “N.  & Q.”: — 

“ The  moon  and  the  weather 
May  change  together ; 

But  change  of  the  moon 
Does  not  change  the  weather. 

If  we ’d  no  moon  at  all, 

And  that  may  seem  strange. 

We  still  should  have  weather 
That ’s  subject  to  change.” 

Ellcee. 


Craven. 


“Cut  and  run.” — Here  is  a good  early,  but  I 
suppose  by  no  means  the  earliest,  example  of  the 
use  of  this  expression  : — 

“ Wm.  Compton,  the  cooper,  calld  and  told  me  that 
James  2nd,  the  papistical,  was  cut  and  rurme  to  across 
the  sea,  and  that  the  glorious  Prince  of  Orange  was 
marvelously  recevd  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
’twas  like  a triumphal  march  all  the  way  from  Torbay 
unto  Westminster.” — “ Diary  of  Thomas  Osborne,”  in 
Suss.  Archceol.  Coll.,  vol.  xxiv.  136. 

E.  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 


The  Sign  of  “The  Quill.”  — There  is  at 
Putney  “The  Quill”  tavern,  and  I am  told  the 
sign  exists  elsewhere.  The  quill — unlike  such 
implements  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  anchor 
— symbolizes  a craft  so  grave  that  it  seems  some- 
what out  of  place  as  an  inn  sign.  May  it  not  be 
that  we  have  in  “The  Quill”  “ Le  Jeu  de  Quilles” 
(the  Skittles)  ? Henry  Attwell. 


Monmouthshire  Folk-lore. — Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  saying  of  an  old  Monmouthshire 
peasant  may  be  worth  noting,  though  the  sense  is 
not  very  clear : “ There  be  three  things  that  never 
comes  to  no  good — Christmas  pigs,  Michaelmas 
fowls,  and  parsons’  daughters.”  R.  H.  B. 
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Music  only  : Dry  Amusement.— A worthy 
Cambrian  at  the  recent  Eisteddfod,  or  Welsh 
Musical  Festival,  after  staying  a short  time  at  the 
concert,  walked  off,  shaking  his  head,  exclaiming, 
“ I like  singing  and  drinking  by  turns.  Here  it  is 
all  sing  and  no  drink.  That  will  never  do  !” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Essex  Archaeological  Transactions.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
could  put  me  in  the  way  of  buying  a complete 
copy  of  part  iii.  only  ( i.e .,  pp.  173-256)  of  vol.  v. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society.  I have  inquired  of  booksellers  for  it  now 
for  nine  years  without  success,  and  want  to  put 
vol.  v.  in  the  same  binding  as  its  learned  and 
delightful  fellows.  William  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 


eaurrtcs. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (5). — The  ad- 
mission books  of  Sc.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  are 
in  course  of  publication.  Any  one  who  can  identify 
the  following  places  named  in  them,  and  will  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  Prof.  Mayor,  Cam- 
bridge, will  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
work 

Swadell  (?  Swale  Dale),  Yk. 

Clincheton,  Norf.  (Wm.,  son  of  Rob.  Auburn,  Gent., 
Feb.,  1647/8). 

Ringstey  (1  Ringstead,  Norf.). 

Suley  (ISulby,  near  Naseby),  Nurthants.  (Wm.  Lynne, 
Gent.,  1649). 

Houghend,  Lane.  (James,  son  of  Geo.  Jackson). 

Bilson,  Leic.  (1  Bilston  or  Billesdon). 

Landshaw  in  Craven,  Yk. 

Lloyndu,  Merion.  Monmouth). 

Long  Kirby,  Line.  (Rob.  Garland,  son  of  Robert  G., 
clerk,  1651). 

Tewdith,  Kent  (John,  son  of  Thomas  Tarrey,  clerk, 
born  there  1637). 

Martin  (?  Merton),  Norf.  (Robert,  son  of  Rob.  Bullock, 
Esq.,  born  there  1635). 

Lowworth,  Line.,  site  of  a school  (?  Louth). 

Ogress,  a Term  in  Heraldry. — Some  time 
since  I wanted  to  find  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  ogre  and  its  feminine  form  ogress  in  Eng- 
lish writers.  This  led  me  to  look  up  the  heraldic 
term  ogress , which  seems  to  have  been  treated 
with  some  neglect.  The  word  is  not  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  dictionaries;  e.g.,  Minsheu  (who 
rather  neglects  heraldic  terms),  Wedgwood,  and 
Skeat,  with  others,  omit  it.  Webster  has  it,  also 
Latham’s  Johnson , and  so  had  N.  Bailey,  for  I 
find  in  his  Universal  Etymological  English  Dic- 
tionary, eleventh  edit.,  1745,  and  in  the  separate  : 


vol.  ii.,  second  edit.,  1731,  the  two  forms,  agresses 
and  ogresses ; but  usually  no  etymology  is  given,  and 
no  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  general  literature. 
The  new  Imperial  Dictionary  (Ogilvie),  has  “ O.F. 
ogoesse ,”  whence,  I know  not ; others  imply  that  it 
is  an  adapted  use  of  ogress  from  ogre.  Manuals  of 
heraldry  give  the  word  with  an  explanation  of  its 
use  or  meaning  ; I do  not  notice  any  of  its  origin. 
Thus  Edmondson  writes  that  pellets , called  also 
ogresses,  are  the  “ peculiar  names  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  Roundels  which  are  black,  and  called 
by  the  French  Torteaux-de-sable”;  “they  repre- 
sent bullets  for  guns”;  “in  blazon  they  are  gene- 
rally termed  pellets,  but  some  of  the  ancient 
heraldic  writers  call  them  gunstones  ”;  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  wastals,  which  were  torteaux. 
So  Gwillim  speaks  of  “ Roundles  of  which  Leigh 
giveth  examples  of  nine  sundry,”  of  which  “ num- 
ber 5 we  call  Pellets  or  Ogresses.”  If  we  go  back 
a good  deal  further  and  appeal  to  the  Booh  of 
Coat  Armour,  in  the  Booh  of  St.  Albans , we  find 
in  part  i.  on  p.  20,  11.  21,  22,  “ Oglys  be  calde  in 
armys  gonestonys  ”;  “ Tortlettes  be  calde  in  armys 
wastell,”  and  elsewhere  “ tortellis  y t be  litill  cakys.” 
Thus,  while  later  writers  use  ogresses  as  a plural  of 
a singular  form  ogress,  the  earlier  writer  has  oglys 
as  a plural.  From  literature  I may  quote  this 
interesting  instance,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Arber’s 
English  Garner,  vol.  v.  p.  391.  It  occurs  in  Parthe- 
nophil  and  Parthenophe,  Sonnets,  &c.,by  B. Barnes, 
1593,  which  Mr.  Arber  has  reprinted  “ from  the 
unique  copy.”  Sonnet  xc.  opens  thus  : — 

“ My  Mistress’  Arms  are  these  ; fair  clear  and  bright, 

Argent  in  midst  where  is  an  Ogress  set 

Within  an  azure  ann’let,  placed  right.” 

That  is,  his  “ mistress’  arms  ” are  her  eyes,  a black 
ball  or  pupil,  torteau  de  sable,  in  a blue  iris.  In 
Leigh,  however,  “ the  Bundle  called  a Guze  (i.e., 
number  8)  is  resembled  to  the  ball  of  the  eye.” 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  oglys,  and  how  did 
the  form  ogresses  arise  in  English  ? Is  there  any- 
thing English  for  it  to  come  from  ? 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

Norwich. 

The  Df.ne  Holes  in  Essex. — Mr.  William 
Linton  Wilson,  of  Chigwell,  writes  as  follows  in 
the  Standard  of  August  13,  1882: — 

“ It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  acceptable  solution  of 
the  problem,  ‘What  were  the  Dene  Holes  made  fori’ 
has  yet  been  offered.  They  cannot  have  been  pitfalls 
for  the  capture  of  large  animals,  for  this  reason  : the 
shaft  is  considerably  less  than  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  some  cases  less  than  three  feet.  An  animal  larger 
than  a dog  cannot  get  down  them.  Then,  again,  the 
cavern  we  visited  on  Saturday  was  eighty  feet  four  and 
a half  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This, 
again,  precludes  the  possibility  of  it  being  a pitfall,  for 
the  ancient  hunter  would  be  unable  to  recover  bis  prey 
from  such  a depth.  The  six  large  apartments  which 
constitute  the  splendid  cavern  in  question  have  been 
beautifully  excavated  to  measurement,  by  excellent  work- 
men, whoever  they  were.  The  whole  of  the  material 
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dug  out  has  been  carefully  removed,  for  not  a barrowful 
remains  at  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  Dene  Holes  (of  which 
there  are  seventy-two  in  this  one  small  wood),  and  they 
appear  all  to  go  down  to  the  upper  chalk,  and  no  deeper ; 
they  swell  out  into  a jug-shaped  apartment  of  noble  pro- 
portions, and  leave  the  narrow  band  of  black  flints,  like 
an  ornament,  running  round  the  wall  of  each  cave. 
Smugglers  may  have  used  them ; but  who  can  have  made 
them,  and  when  can  they  have  been  made  ? They  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Varro,  and  many  later 
writers,  yet  their  history  and  their  purpose  are  a pro- 
found mystery.” 

I should  feel  obliged  to  any  readers  of  “ N.  oc  Q.” 
who  would  kindly  give  exact  references  to  passages 
on  the  subject  in  the  Latin  authors  mentioned,  and 
in  any  other  ancient  or  mediaeval  writers. 

John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  Ifield,  Sussex, 
1568-1653.— I have  lately  transcribed  the  oldest 
register  book  of  the  above,  and  should  be  glad  of 
any  information  by  which  I could  identify  the 
following: — 

Bacon,  Lettice,  daughter  of  Richard,  Gent.,  baptized 
June  6, 1591. 

Bristowe,  children  of  William,  Gent.,  baptized  1642-51. 

Cardno,  Mr.  William,  buried  Jan.  27, 1607. 

Chapman,  Thomas,  Gent.,  buried  Feb.  10,  1645. 

Clouse,  Henry  Clouse,  Gent.,  and  Rose  Barber,  married 
June  13, 1576. 

Covert.  Walter  and  John,  sons  of  George,  Gent.,  bap- 
tized 1602-3. 

Crasse,  John,  Gent.,  and  Elner  Bouse,  Gent.,  married 
1582. 

Dawes,  Eliz.,  daughter  of  William  and  Barbarie,  Gent., 
buried  1636. 

Gage,  Anne,  daughter  of  Edward,  Gent.,  baptized  1583. 

Gitge,  Robert,  buried  1572. 

Huggett,  Anthony,  son  of  Richard,  Gent.,  baptized 
1648. 

Kelton,  Thomas,  Gent.,  buried  March  2, 1611.  He  is 
mentioned  on  a monument  as  of  Adbrightlie,  co.  Salop. 

Macrith,  William,  Gent.,  buried  Dec.  2,  1599.  Brass 
in  Ifield  Church. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  son  of  John,  Gent.,  baptized  1591. 

Millet,  William,  Gent.,  and  Anne  Macrith,  Gent., 
married  1591. 

Thomas,  Humfrie,  Gent.,  and  Jane  Cotten,  Gent., 
married  1607. 

Thorppe,  Giles,  Gent.,  buried  1631. 

Thorppe,  children  of  John,  Gent.,  baptized,  1632-42. 

Tillinghast,  children  of  Pardon,  baptized  1629-31. 

Tillinghast,  Mr.  Robert,  buried  August  11,  1631. 

Tillinghast,  Simon,  buried  July  7,  1629. 

Waler,  Henrie,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Tillinghast,  widow, 
married  1629. 

Wall,  Sara,  daughter  of  Mr.  Moses,  buried  1627. 

Waller,  John,  parson  of  Ifeilde,  buried  Feb.  24, 1644. 

Woorshipp,  Margaret  and  Martha,  daughters  of  Ed- 
ward, Gent.,  baptized  July  24,  1569. 

Is  the  Macrith  family  well  known  ? 

H.  Isham  Longden. 

Oakwood,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Chantry  Priests. — 

“1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  14. — Made  over  the  Chantry  Lands, 
&c.,  to  the  Crown,  provided  that  yearly  premiums 
should  be  paid  to  the  Priests  and  others  connected  with 
those  foundations ; but  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 


turn  those  Priests  into  beneficed  Clergymen  than  to  pay 
their  Pensions.”— Latimer’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  par.  loc. 

Can  any  of  your  more  learned  contributors  tell 
me  whether  the  pensions  ordered  by  the  statute  to 
be  paid  to  dispossessed  chantry  priests  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  equal  to  or  less  than  the  rents  of  the 
lands  settled  on  the  chantries  by  the  founders ; 
and,  if  less,  what — so  far  as  is  known — would  be 
the  difference  ? H.  W.  Cookes. 

Astley  Rectory,  Stourport. 

Oliver  Cromwell. — “ Ausum  eum  quse  nemo 
bonus  auderet  perfecisse,  quae  a nullo  nisi  a fortis- 
simo perfici  possent.”  The  above  words  are  in- 
scribed on  a portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Hey- 
don  Hall,  Norfolk.  Is  the  passage  a quotation 
from  Tacitus  ? If  not,  whence  is  it  derived  ? 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Two  Portraits. — Many  years  ago  I purchased 
at  an  auction  in  Calcutta  a pair  of  oil  paintings, 
portraits  of  a lady  and  a gentleman,  apparently 
both  foreigners,  and  of  noble  birth.  Recently,  on 
washing  them,  I found  inscriptions,  viz.,  on  the 
gentleman’s,  “ Anno  1618,  setat.  29  on  the 
lady’s,  “ 1618,  setat.  16.”  There  is  a coat  of  arms 
on  each ; on  that  of  the  gentleman  it  is  Argent, 
three  fleurs-de-lis  sable  ; and  on  that  of  the  lady, 
Argent,  a chevron  sable  between  three  mallets 
gules. 

I call  the  latter  charges  “ mallets  gules  ” ; they 
are  bent  at  an  angle,  and  the  handle  comes  out  of 
the  inner  angle.  The  red  is,  moreover,  rather 
scarlet  or  orange  than  gules.  There  is  a coronet 
over  each  coat ; that  of  the  lady  has  fifteen,  the 
other  eighteen,  small  balls  or  pearls  on  it,  those 
in  the  centre  and  at  each  end  being  double.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  identify  these 
portraits  ? I think  they  are  Flemish  or  Spanish  ; 
both  wear  lace  collars  or  ruffs,  and  are  in  them- 
selves fine  paintings,  and  in  good  condition. 

E.  C.  B. 

“ The  Devil’s  Handwriting  at  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford.” — In  the  Private  Journal  and 
Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom,  edited  for  the 
Chetham  Society  by  the  late  Canon  Parkinson,  of 
Manchester,  mention  is  made  of  an  excursion  by 
Dr.  Byrom  to  Oxford,  where  he  saw,  amongst  other 
objects  of  interest,  the  devil’s  handwriting  in  the 
library  at  Queen’s  College.  Not  having  the  book 
at  hand  renders  me  unable  to  verify  my  reference. 
One  or  two  members  of  the  society  of  Queen’s 
College  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  know  to 
what  this  referred,  and  in  an  account  of  that  noble 
library  which  recently  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(6th  S.  iv.  441,  461)  it  was  not  alluded  to.  as 
having  an  existence  amongst  its  literary  curiosities. 
Dr.  Byrom  (1691-1763),  though  best  known  as 
the  author  of  the  Christmas  hymn  Christians  Awake, 
&c.,  invented  a well-known  system  of  shorthand, 
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and  the  characters  or  hieroglyphics  which  he  saw 
may  either  have  had  some  reference  to  shorthand, 
or  may  have  been  some  ancient  spell.  Let  me  ask 
whether  they  are  still  in  existence,  and  if  so,  what 
are  supposed  to  be  their  origin  and  meaning  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ The  Book  of  Accounts  of  the  Wardens  of 
the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Basing- 
stoke, a.d.  1557-1654,”  recently  published  by 
subscription,  contains  various  entries  upon  which 
I seek  information.  The  following  are  some 
of  them 

Table  of  Erasmus. — “ It’m  payde  for  a tabell  of  Sfc 
erasmus  xvj  ” (1558). 

Dossattes. — “It’m  payde  for  fagattes  for  bakinge  of 
the  pies  and  dossattes,  and  the  boyle  meate  vij  ” (1558).  * 

Syse,  syses. — “ It’m  paide  for  a quartern  of  Syse  to 
John  Shelborne  iiid.’’  (1558).  “ It’m  pd  for  tapers  and 
Syses  at  whitsontyde  iis.”  (1560). 

Guneousse. — “ It’m  pd  for  the  mendynge  of  the  gune- 
ousse  of  the  skool  howsse  doore  vjd.”  (1565). 

Clames. — It’m  pd  more  for  naylles  for  the  clames  and 
lockes  iiijd.”  (1565).  Query  clamps? 

Twistes — “Item  to  Dredge  for  lockes  and  twistes 
0.  2.  0”  (1609). 

J.  S.  A. 

Basingstoke. 

Cutting  an  Infant’s  Hair  Unlucky. — A 
remarkable  instance  of  appearance  versus  super- 
stition came  to  my  knowledge  recently.  A 
gardener’s  wife  having  an  infant  in  arms  with 
long  hair  on  its  head  was  desirous  of  improving 
the  child’s  appearance  by  cropping  it,  but  as  it  is 
said  to  be  unlucky  to  cut  a baby’s  hair,  she  gained 
the  desired  end  by  biting  it  off  with  her  teeth! 
The  incident  occurred  in  an  adjoining  village.  Is 
this  a common  superstition  ? G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

St.  George. — The  spring  festival  being  kept 
on  April  23,  it  would  be  a matter  of  interest  to 
St.  George’s  societies  here,  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  to  know  what  authority  there  is 
for  keeping  our  autumn  festival  on  November  3, 
the  day  of  the  dedication  of  St.  George. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

“Zacutus’s  Linkes.”— In  a dialogue  between 
Philautus  and  Timothy,  in  Hobbe’s  State  of  Nature, 
.p.  46,  when  alluding  to  a book  of  the  former  en- 
titled Humane  Nature,  the  latter  says  : “ Which 
being  distinguished  into  three  parts— de  corpore, 
de  nomine,  de  cive- — each  of  the  Consequents 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  Antecedents  (like  Zacutus’s 
linkes)  and  insist  thereupon  as  the  latter  booke 
of  Euclid  upon  the  former.”  I should  like  to  ask 
what  is  meant  by  “ Zacutus’s  linkes.” 

C.  L.  Prince. 

Preachers.— I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for 
particulars  respecting  the  following  authors  of 


printed  sermons:  John  Garmston,  M.A,,  master 
of  the  Free  School  in  Lincoln,  1718;  Jer.  Tid- 
combe,  1732;  Daniel  Mayo,  M.A.,  1732;  Walter 
Harte,  M.A.,  1737;  Henry  Read,  1737;  David 
Bradberry,  1766;  Nathaniel  White,  1768;  Richard 
Ramsden,  M.A.,  1795.  Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

James  Marshall  or  Marshal. — Can  any 
octogenarian  tell  me  anything  of  a kind  old  friend 
of  my  early  boyhood,  who  was  also  the  friend  of 

Godwin  and  Lamb  ? He  was  the  M who 

“sweat  like  a bull”  as  he  witnessed  the  damna- 
tion of  Godwin’s  tragedy  of  Antonio,  so  amusingly 
recorded  by  Elia.  He  is  also  mentioned  some- 
where in  Talfourd’s  Memorials.  He  lived  in  his 
latter  days  in  Everett  Street,  Brunswick  Square, 
and  left  one  widowed  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Davis  or  Davies,  who  died  some  years  ago  s.p.  at 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  a “man  of 
letters”;  but  I was  not,  when  I knew  him,  old 
enough  to  know  his  precise  status  in  the  literary 
world.  I should  be  grateful  if  any  one  who  still 
recollects  a kindly,  cheery,  and  clever  old  man 
could  and  would  tell  me  anything  he  knows 
about  him.  H.  K. 

Renunciation  of  Sport  from  Conscientious 
Motives.— A friend  of  mine  has  asked  me  to 
write  to  “ N.  & Q.”  to  inquire  whether  any 
healthy  and  robust  man  really  fond  of  sport,  i.  e., 
of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  who  has  for 
any  length  of  time  indulged  in  one  or  more  of 
these  pursuits,  has  ever  been  known  to  give  up  it 
or  them  entirely  from  conscientious  motives  or 
scruples.*  He  does  not  wish  for  any  discussion — 
indeed,  he  altogether  deprecates  it.  All  the  friends 
he  has  consulted,  including  myself,  tell  him 
they  do  not  believe  that  such  an  ideally  con- 
scientious being  exists.  He  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  one  or  more,  and  wishes 
to  make  out  whether  it  is  so.f  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Mardy  or  Mawdy  Child. — A crosspatchy 
child  in  Nottinghamshire  is  called  a “ mardy 
child,”  in  the  southern  counties  a “ mawdy  child.” 
I cannot  find  the  word  in  any  dictionary  in  my 
possession,  including,  of  course,  Halliwell.  Is  it 
the  French  maldit,  a word  occasionally  met  with 
in  French  books,  but  not  admitted  into  French 
dictionaries  ? E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Auburn  Parish  Registers.  — This  village, 
which  formerly  existed  near  Bridlington,  has  long 

* Of  these  motives  or  scruples  the  principal  one  is,  I 
take  it,  that  no  one  has  a right  to  take  the  life  of,  or 
inflict  suffering  on,  any  animal  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
amusement.  Vegetarianism  is  not  included  among  them. 

f He  would  have  sent  this  note  to  a sporting  paper, 
but  he  feels  sure  that  no  one  who  had  renounced  sport 
for  these  reasons  would  continue  to  read  a sporting  paper. 
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since  been  lost  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
The  church  was  pulled  down  by  licence  from  the 
archbishop  in  1731,  and  the  bells  are  in  three 
private  houses  in  Yorkshire.  I have  tried  in  vain 
to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  its  parish  registers, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  information  on  the  point. 
There  are  many  mentions  of  Auburn  in  the  regis- 
ters of  Carnaby,  Fraisthorpe,  and  Boynton,  but 
neither  at  Boynton  nor  Bridlington  is  there  to  be 
found  a book  of  the  Auburn  registers. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

Yotez  the  Potter. — The  fullest  notice  of  him 
that  I am  acquainted  with  is  that  in  Chaffers’s 
Marks  and  Monograms , pp.  677-9.  Can  any 
reader  refer  me  to  other  and  larger  sources  of 
information  as  to  his  origin  and  early  history  ? 
He  used  to  represent  himself  as  one  of  the  old 
French  aristocracy  blighted  by  the  Revolution. 
Did  he,  in  his  profession,  represent  historical  truth 
or  his  own  imaginative  fancy?  S.  H. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ The  horny-handed  sons  of  toil.”  T.  W.  C. 

‘ Gifts  are  the  beads  of  Memory’s  rosary,  whereon  she 
reckons  fond  remembrances  of  love  and  old  affections.” 

J.  H. 

“ The  mocking  fiend  who  never  spoke  before, 

But  cries,  ‘ I warn’d  you  !’  when  the  deed  is  o’er.” 

R.  H.  B. 


Hepltnf. 

WINTERTON,  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

(6th  S.  vi.  84.) 

I am  highly  delighted  with  the  verses  in  which 
“ Winterton  poor  Pindar”  made  his  claims  at 
the  time  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  more  so  from 
well  remembering  his  son  and  successor  in  office, 
Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  also  town  crier.  He 
lived  in  a very  picturesque  old  thatched  cottage, 
since  destroyed,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Holmes 
Lane  with  the  Appleby  Road,  the  sight  of  which 
from  a distance  has  no  doubt  gladdened  the  eyes 
of  many  a traveller  from  Brigg  way  to  Winterton. 
I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a daughter  of 
Thomas  Cooper  now  living  in  Winterton,  from 
whom  I have  obtained  the  following  notes.  She 
does  not  remember  her  grandfather  Richard,  but 
has  heard  her  father  talk  about  him  (he  was  buried 
Feb.  14,  1829,  aged  eighty-five:  Winterton  reg.). 
He  used  to  have  a barrel  of  ale  for  midsummer, 
the  Winterton  feast;  but  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
would  have  it  tapped  before  the  proper  time,  his 
wife  Betty  said,  “ Well,  Richard,  if  you  will  have 
it  tapped  afore  midsummer,  you  mun,  but  I think 
it ’s  a very  great  sin.”  They  lived  in  a cottage, 
which  was  pulled  down  long  before  I can  re- 
member, just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Holmes 


Lane  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  in  a field  called 
“ Old  Cooper  Garths  ” in  a map  attached  to  the 
Winterton  tithe  award  of  1841.  Here  Richard 
Cooper  kept  cows,  &c.,  and  the  land  remained 
very  productive  long  after  it  had  been  thrown  into 
an  adjoining  field.  The  granddaughter  does  not 
know  that  either  her  father  or  her  grandfather  ever 
had  a bit  of  land  of  his  own,  and  the  vicar  and  I 
have  examined  the  award  of  1771  without  finding 
any  evidence  that  the  pindar’s  claims  were  in  any 
way  regarded.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
fairly  well-to-do  notwithstanding.  His  eldest  child 
Thomas  was  christened  March  7,  1771/2,  so  that 
if  born  when  Richard  pleaded  for  his  “Poor 
famley,”  he  was  the  sole  member  of  it  who  was 
then,  as  Mr.  Howlett  might  say,  in  esse.  This 
Thomas  when  grown  up  succeeded  his  father,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  office  of  pindar,  and  probably  the 
father  had  been  town  crier,  as  the  son  certainly 
was.  He  rode  on  a pony  or  a donkey,  and  the 
bell  which  he  bore  is  still  in  use.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  the  power  of  rhyming,  but  I regret 
to  say  I have  not  been  able  to  recover  any  of  hi3 
productions.  He  used  to  go  to  church,  and  when 
there  put  his  pocket-handkerchief  on  his  head, 
which  covering  his  daughter  would  remove,  as  not 
being  seemly  in  her  eyes.  He  “ liked  a sup,”  but 
not  so  as  to  get  tipsy.  Being,  like  his  father, 
something  witty  and  humorous,  he  was  excellent 
company,  and  folk  would  treat  him  sometimes. 
“ Once,”  said  his  daughter, 

“ he  got  rather  too  much,  and  mother  scolded  ; so  what 
does  father  do  but  he  goes  out  and  sends  doctor  to  her. 
When  doctor  came  she  was  found  to  ‘ail  newt,’  so  doctor 
came  away,  and  found  Thomas  waiting  for  him  at 
Blacksmith  Corner  to  see  if  there  was  any  medicine  to- 
take  back.  ‘ I thought,’  said  Thomas,  ‘ that  she ’d 
bursted  her  gall,  she  was  so  bitter  wi’  ma.’  Soon  after 
the  doctor  had  Thomas  to  do  a bit  of  gardening  for  him, 
and,  when  they  settled  up,  deducted  2s.  6d.  for  his  ‘ little 
bill.”  Thomas  said  he  was  not  aware  he  ‘ewt’  him 
anything.  ‘ Oh  ! ’ said  the  doctor,  ‘ don’t  you  recollect? 
It’s  for  my  journey  when  your  wife  burst  her  gall.’” 

My  informant  told  me  that  her  father  and  her 
uncle  Richard  used  to  sit  and  talk  over  old  times 
and  tell  tales,  “ while  they  had  to  take  their  pipea 
out  of  their  mouths  and  laugh  while  the  tears  ran 
down.”  Would  that  we  had  some  of  these  tales  l 
Thomas  was  buried  May  7,  1859,  aged  eighty- 
eight.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Brigg. 


PoLlPHILE  AND  PoLIA  (6th  S.  vi.  88,  133).— 
These  names  occur  in  the  excessively  rare,  curious, 
and  valuable  book  entitled — 

“Poliphili  Hypnerotomachia,  ubi  Humana  Omnia 
non  nisi  Somnium  esse  docet;  atque  obiter  plurima 
scitu  sane  quam  digna  commemorat,  opus  a Francisco 
Columna  compositum,  &c.” — Venetiis,  in  JEdibus  Aidi 
Manuliiy  1499,  folio. 

This  extraordinary  work  is  written  in  so  hetero- 
I elite  a dialect,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  Italian, 
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French,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  words,  that  a 
translation  is  almost  indispensable.  In  French, 
there  is  that  of  Beroalde  de  Yerville  (Paris, 
Kerver,  1561,  folio) ; and  the  “ traduction  libre  ” 
of  J.  G.  Legrand  (Paris,  1804,  2 vols.  8vo.) 

An  account  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  Re- 
nouard’s  Annales  de  VImprimerie  des  Aides , vol.  i. 
p.  28 ; and  a full  and  interesting  description  is 
given  by  T.  F.  Dibdin  in  his  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana , vol.  iv.  pp.  145-65. 

This  mystical  love-tale  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  curious  learning,  quaint  conceits,  and  obscure 
symbolism.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  press 
of  Aldus  and  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  designs  with  which  it  is 
profusely  embellished  — arabesques,  borders, 
initials,  ornaments,  classical  and  other — -were 
formerly  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  are  with 
greater  probability  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bellino, 
the  master  of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  It  is  a rare 
book  to  prig  from ; and  many  an  author,  designer, 
and  architect  has  been  indebted  to  its  marvellous 
pages  without  feeling  the  necessity  for  taking  the 
public  into  his  confidence.  (See  Gwilt’s  Elements 
of  Architectural  Criticism,  p.  84.) 

Mirabeau  has  founded  an  interesting  tale  upon 
the  story  of  Poliphilo  and  Polia  ; but  a later  and 
more  interesting  piece,  derived  from  the  same 
source,  is  the  charming  story  of  Charles  Nodier — 
the  last  he  ever  wrote— which,  after  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Bulletin  de  I’Ami  des  Arts, 
appeared  separately  under  the  title  of  Franciscus 
Columna , dernier e Nouvelle  de  Charles  Nodier,  et 
pricedee  d'une  Notice  par  Jules  Janin  (Paris,  1844, 
8vo.).  It  is  also  reprinted  in  Nouvelles,  suivies  des 
Fantaisies  du  Deriseur  Sense,  par  Charles  Nodier 
(Paris,  1850,  8vo.).  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

“A  month’s  mind”  (6th  S.  vi.  205).— The 
point  we  want  proof  of  is  that,  whereas  a “ year’s 
mind  ” unquestionably  meant  a mass  once  a year, 
a “month’s  mind,”  on  the  contrary,  meant  thirty 
masses  on  thirty  consecutive  days.  I have  never 
seen  this  point  proved  vet.  Can  it  be  proved  ? Mr. 
Brady’s  Glavis  Calendaria  (1813),  ii.  197,  is  dead 
against  it. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  has  just  shown  me 
a quotation  in  Southey’s  Common- Place  Book 
from  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Supplycacyon  of  Soulys , 
fol.  42,  which  seems  to  show  that  More  took  the 
“ month’s  mind  ” for  an  anniversary  : “ Then 
devysed  we  some  doctour  to  make  a sermon  at  our 
masse  in  our  monthis  mynde,  and  there  to  preche 
to  our  prayse  with  some  fantesy  devysed  of  our 
name.” 

Bishop  Fleetwood,  Chron . Free.  (1745),  p.  109  ; 
and  Cowel  (1727),  under  Tricennalia,  are  the 
other  way  ; but  we  want  earlier  authorities. 

Those  who  assume  that  a trental  always  meant 


thirty  masses  on  thirty  consecutive  days  should 
remember  that  the  most  famous  trental,  St.  Gre- 
gory’s, consisted  of  three  masses  on  each  of  the  ten 
chief  feasts  of  the  church,  beginning  with  Christ’s 
birth  at  Christmas,  to  the  nativity  of  Our  Lady  on 
September  8.  See  my  Religious , Political  and 
Love  Poems  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  87. 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots:  the  Colour  of  her 
Hair  (6th  S.  iv.  485;  v.  114,  218,  231,  295,  318;  vi. 
138).  — Mr.  Pickford’s  observation  as  to  the 
colours  of  pictures  changing  will  be  readily  re- 
cognized as  true  by  all  who  study  pictures  and 
who  paint  themselves ; even  twelve  years  will  alter 
the  tone  of  an  oil  painting ; and  some  colours  are 
more  apt  to  change  than  others.  Again,  all  oil 
paintings  are  exposed  to  air,  dust,  or  light,  and  do 
not  keep  their  colour  so  clear  as  smaller  pictures 
in  distemper  or  miniatures  on  ivory,  which,  being 
generally  protected  by  a case  or  glass,  may  fade 
but  do  not  darken  with  age,  and  so  are  more 
safe  to  judge  from  in  a case  like  the  present.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has 
often  been  a disputed  point,  so  many  of  her 
pictures  having  hair  of  quite  different  tones  of 
colour ; for  this  reason  I looked  with  much  interest  at 
a miniature  lent  by  the  Queen  some  few  years  ago  to 
one  of  the  loan  exhibitions  of  old  masters  at  Burling- 
ton House.  This  was  a square  miniature  on  ivory, 
half  length,  and  from  the  date  and  general  appear- 
ance may  have  been  the  one  sent  by  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth before  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis  II., 
as  there  was  one  sent  about  that  time,  and  after 
his  death  Mary  would  have  been  represented  in 
her  “ white  mourning.”  The  age  of  this  portrait 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  date  ; the  dress  was  pink 
velvet  or  satin  with  pearl  ornaments  ; the  hair  was 
very  fair,  and  more  decidedly  red  than  I have  seen 
in  any  other  picture— in  fact,  the  same  colour  as  in 
the  early  portraits  of  Elizabeth — and  the  colour  of 
the  whole  very  fresh.  In  later  pictures  the  hair  is 
sometimes  quite  dark  brown;  but  as  she  grew  older 
it  is  often  mentioned  that  she  wore  wigs  of  different 
coloured  hair  ; and  in  an  interesting  book,  Causeries 
d'un  Curieux,  by  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  is  men- 
tioned the  collection  of  wigs  made  by  a French 
gentleman,  who  had,  among  other  historical  wigs, 
two,  if  not  more,  that  had  belonged  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  had  been  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour  after  the  queen’s  death.  It 
is  some  time  since  I read  the  account,  and  have  not 
got  the  book  to  refer  to,  but  I think  it  also  men- 
tions that  these  wigs  were  of  different  colours ; and 
this  would  corroborate  the  assertion  that  in  her 
later  portraits  the  hair  varies  in  colour,  and  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  strictly  correct.  Strix. 

The  following,  from  the  World  of  August  30, 
may  interest  your  readers : — 

“ Apropos  of  the  colour  of  Mary  Stuart’s  eyes,  a cor- 
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respondent  writes  : ‘ I have  a miniature  of  her  in  a gold 
setting  (French)  of  her  period,  which  represents  her 
with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  I believe  it  is  known  that 
she  wore  wigs  of  different  colours,  for  most  of  her  por- 
traits give  her  dark  brown  hair.  We  may,  perhaps,  con- 
clude from  this  that  her  hair  was  really  red,  and,  of 
course,  her  eves  blue,  as  few  persons  would  choose  Ted 
hair,  but  might  prefer  to  appear  with  it  dark.’  ” 

Henry  G-.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Bewray  and  Beray  (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72,  110, 199). 
— Mr.  Webb’s  recollection,  that  his  father’s  parish 
clerk  used  this  verb  in  complaining  of  the  dirt 
made  by  birds  in  the  church,  would  be  all  the  more 
valuable  if  the  word  was  spelt  beray.  In  my  reply  at 
the  second  reference  I noted  the  distinct  origins  of 
the  two  verbs : bewray,  to  disclose,  to  censure,  and 
beray , to  befoul,  to  slander.  Whatever  may  be 
the  history  of  the  former  word  (as  to  which  I have 
grave  doubts,  though  bowing  to  Prof.  Skeat’s 
authority),  I am  inclined  to  refer  the  latter  to  a 
root-verb  ray,  indicating  that  peculiarity  of  mud- 
splashing  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  written  fast  with  a sharp-pointed  steel  pen 
and  in  consequence  bespattered  the  paper.  In 
such  cases  the  dirt  rays  from  the  point  where  the 
pen  sputtered.  Another  derivative,  aray,  to  dirty, 
to  afflict,  to  ill  treat,  is  of  less  frequent  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  beray ; but  neither  ray  nor 
either  of  its  presumed  derivatives  is  in  Prof.  Skeat’s 
Dictionary.  Ray  occurs  twice  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shreiv  (III.  ii.  and  IY.  i.),  and  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  aray  once,  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnet  146. 
Beray  is  not  in  Shakespeare,  but  bewray  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  there,  and,  with  one  exception,  in 
the  sense  of  disclose.  That  exception  is  in  Lear, 
III.  vi.  109,  where  it  should  be  spelt  beray,  and 
means  to  make  foul.  Here  are  four  examples  of 
beray,  all  from  one  play  : — 

" But  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath  given  him  a purge 
that  made  him  beray  bis  credit.”  — The  Returne  from 
Pernassus,  IV.  iii. 

“ That lets  his  sonnes  be  plaine  Ladies  puppets, 

to  beray  a Ladies  Chamber.” — 1 bid.,  II.  v. 

"He  that makes  a set  speech  to  his  greyhound 

and  if  the  dog chance  to  beray  the  rome.” — Ibid. 

II.  vi. 

“ Yet  they  do  nothing  but  beray  my  house.” — Ibid., 

III.  ii. 

I need  hardly  say  I could  add  indefinitely  to  these 
examples.  I will  only  say  further  that,  whatever 
be  the  history  of  these  words,  I have  always  found 
that  bewray  has  a direct  or  indirect  reference  to 
disclosure,  and  beray  a direct  or  indirect  reference 
to  defilement.  I am  quite  prepared  to  learn  from 
Prof.  Skeat  that  he  regards  ray  as  nothing  more 
than  beray  without  its  head,  and  certainly  the  two 
verbs  are  quite  consistently  employed,  just  as  if 
that  were  the  case.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenseurn  Club. 

At  the  last  reference  the  word  intended  is  beray, 
to  dirty ; see  HalliwelL  The  common  practice  of 


introducing  a note  about  a word  under  a heading 
with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Dwarfs  (6th  S.  iii.  166).— -In  my  collection  of 
portraits  of  remarkable  characters  are  the  follow- 
ing, under  the  heading  of  “ Dwarfs 

John  Jarvis,  page  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary,  died  in 
1560,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Height,  forty-four  inches. 

Jeffery  Hudson,  dwarf  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
died  in  1682,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Height,  eighteen 
inches  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Count  Joseph  Boruwlaski,  the  Polish  dwarf,  exhibited 
in  this  country,  died  August  17,  1835,  aged  ninety-six 
years.  Height,  thirty-nine  inches.  The  following  lines 
appear  at  the  foot  of  his  portrait : — 

" Mysterious  Nature  ! who  thy  works  shall  scan? 

Behold  a Child  in  size,  in  Sense  a Man.” 

Wybrand  Lolkes,  exhibited  at  Astley’s  Amphitheatre, 
Easter,  1790.  Height,  twenty-seven  inches;  weight, 
fifty-six  pounds. 

John  Wormberg,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  Height, 
thirty-one  inches.  Undated,  but  the  dwarf  wears  the 
dress  of  the  early  Hanoverian  period. 

Madame  Teresia,  the  Corsican  fairy,  exhibited  in 
London  October,  1773.  Height,  thirty-four  inches; 
weight,  twenty-six  pounds. 

Chevalier  Desseasau,  “ remarkable  for  his  vanity,” 
died  February,  1775,  aged  seventy  years. 

"Lady”  Morgan,  "the  celebrated  Windsor  fairy.” 
Height,  thirty-six  inches,  aged  forty-five  years.  Intro- 
duced to  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  the  Queen’s 
Lodge,  Windsor,  August  4,  1781. 

Thomas  Allen,  " the  surprising  small  man.”  Height, 
thirty-nine  inches,  aged  thirty-five  years.  Exhibited 
about  the  country  in  company  with  Lady  Morgan. 

Owen  Farrell,  the  " Irish  dwarf.”  Height,  forty-five 
inches.  A scarce  folio  print  of  1742  represents  him  in 
Covent  Garden,  near  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

Simon  Paap,  " the  celebrated  Dutch  dwarf,”  exhibited 
in  England  in  1815.  Height,  twenty-eight  inches; 
weight,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Nannette  Stocker,  Height,  thirty-three  inches.  Ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1815. 

John  Haupman.  Height,  thirty-six  inches.  Ex- 
hibited in  company  with  Nannette  Stocker. 

Lucy  Wanmer,  publicly  exhibited  in  1801,  aged  fifty- 
three  years.  Weight,  forty-five  pounds;  height,  thirty 
inches.  v 

Charles  S.  Stratton,  " Tom  Thumb,”  exhibited  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  Feb- 
ruary, 1844,  aged  thirteen  years.  Height,  twenty-five 
inches;  weight,  fifteen  pounds. 

"The  Fairy  Queen,”  exhibited  at  the  Cosmorama 
Rooms,  Regent  Street,  in  1850.  The  " smallest  child  in 
the  world.”  Height,  sixteen  inches;  length  of  foot, 
two  inches  ; weight,  four  pounds ; aged  sixteen  months. 
In  one  of  the  portraits  she  is  represented  seated  in  a tiny 
chair  placed  upon  a table.  A gentleman’s  hat  is  placed 
beside  her,  but  when  seated  she  does  not  reach  to  its  brim. 
In  the  handbills  she  is  stated  to  be  of  "healthy  appear- 
ance, lively  disposition,  and  amusing  manners.” 

The  Midgets : Lucia  Zarate.  Weight,  four  pounds 
and  three-quarters ; height,  twenty  inches;  aged  eighteen 
years.  " General  Mite.”  Weight,  nine  pounds;  height, 
twenty-one  inches;  aged  seventeen  years.  Exhibited 
at  the  Piccadilly  Hall  in  1881. 

The  exhibitor  of  the  “ Midgets  ” “ challenges 
the  whole  world,”  in  any  sum  up  to  100,000  dollars 
(20,000?.),  to  produce  rivals  of  his  exhibits.  He 
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says:  “I  will  present  1,000  dollars  to  any  infant 
three  months  of  age  or  over  that  weighs  less  than 
Lucia  Zarate.”  From  the  above  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  Jeffery  Hudson  was  less  in  height,  and 
that  the  “Fairy  Queen”  was  less  in  weight,  than 
either  of  the  “Midgets.”  William  Rayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Notting  Hill. 

Rood-lofts  (6th  S.  vi.  8).— -There  was  at  Sefton, 
in  Lancashire,  forty  years  ago,  a beautiful  and 
perfect  rood-screen,  minus  the  rood  and  figures, 
but  it  retained  at  the  back  or  eastern  face  the 
treadles  by  which  the  beam  might  be  reached  skil- 
fully hidden  from  the  front  by  the  tracery.  It  had 
been  moved  from  its  place,  but  I think  I read 
some  years  since  that  it  had  been  put  back  again. 
This  will  be  the  specimen  easiest,  probably,  of  access 
to  Mr.  Waterton.  John  Blatter. 

Reading. 

New  and  Altered  Scripture  Proper  Names 
{5th  S.  xii.  6). — In  my  previous  note  on  this  sub- 
ject I pointed  out  the  alterations  in  proper  names 
which  might  be  expected  in  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  As  I anticipated,  we  have  only  one 
new  name,  Pyrrhus,  Acts  xx.  4 (“  Sopater  of 
Bercea,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  ”).  The  names  Persis, 
Rom.  xvi.  12,  and  Epaphroditus,  Phil.  iv.  18, 
only  occur  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
are  omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  revisers.  The  names  to  be  altered, 
as  I mentioned,  were  : Amplias  to  Ampliatus, 
Rom.  xvi.  8 ; Priscilla  to  Prisca,  Rom.  xvi.  3,  and 
1 Cor.  xvi.  19  ; Phygellus  to  Phygelus,  2 Tim.  i. 
15;  Bosor  to  Beor,  2 Pet.  ii.  15;  Julius  to 
Julianus,  Acts  xxvii.  3.  The  last  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  adopted.  The  following  additional 
alterations  are  made  : Timotheus  to  Timothy, 
Acts  xvii.  14,  and  elsewhere;  Urbane  toUrbanus, 
Rom.  xvi.  9 ; Junia  to  Junias,  Rom.  xvi.  7;  Lucas 
to  Luke,  Phil.  24  ; Jude  to  Judas,  Jude  1 ; Cyre- 
nius  to  Quirinius,  Luke  ii.  2.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  though  Jude  is  altered  to  Judas,  the 
title  of  the  epistle  remains  unchanged.  The 
American  revisers  do  not  wish  the  alteration,  but 
to  place  a marginal  note,  Creek,  Judas.  They  also 
read  Chuzas  for  Chuza,  Luke  viii.  3. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

“ How  goa  ? ” (6th  S.  vi.  88.) — This  phrase  was 
much  used  in  Essex  thirty  years  ago,  and  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  about  five  years  amongst  the  farm 
labourers.  Very  often  the  expression  was  “ How 
goes  ? ” and  “ How  goes  it  ? ” It  was  used  as  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  considered  by  the  rustics  as 
very  courteous  ; it  is  now  seldom  heard  in  Essex, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  salutation  “ What 
cheer  ? ” which  some,  following  sound  rather  than 
sense,  pronounced  “ What  shire  ? ” or  “ What 
shire,  lad ? ” “ How  go?”  (as  pronounced  in  Essex) 


“ How  goes  ? ” “ How  goes  it  ? ” and  “ What 
cheer  ?”  were  always  called  out  short  and  quick, 
and  very  loud,  noise  being  accepted  for  heartiness. 

J.  W.  Savill. 

Dunmow,  Essex. 

“ The  Town  and  County  of  ” (6th  S.  vi.  88). 
— This  query  may  be  answered  by  Browne  Willis, 
1716  (Not.  Pari.,  ii.  407).  He  observes  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent,  dated  June  23  in 
the  tenth  year  of  her  reign, 

“taking  notice  that  Pool  had  been  incorporated  by 
antient  Kings  of  this  Land,  ratifies  and  confirms  their 
Privileges;  and  by  the  same  Letters  Patent  incorporates 
them  a-new,  and  grants  as  followeth,  viz , That  the  Town 
of  Pool  shall  be  and  ever  remain  a free  Town  of  itself, 
consisting  of  one  Mayor,  two  Bailiffs,  Burgesses,  and 
Commonality  for  ever  hereafter  ; and  that  they  and  their 
Successors  shall  be  a Body  Politique,  and  have  Power  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  capable  to  purchase  Lands ; and 
that  the  Mayor  shall  be  Escheator  of  the  Town  and 
Suburbs  and  Clerk  of  the  Market.  She  also,  by  the  same 
Letters  Patents,  severed  it  from,  the  County  of  Dorset,  and 
made  it  a County  of  itself,  and  to  have  a Sheriff  and  to 
keep  a Court,  and  holdall  Pleas,  with  divers  Immunities; 
several  of  which  it  exercises,  as  trying  of  Malefactors 
within  its  own  Jurisdiction,  which  the  Corporation  does 
by  procuring  a Commission  from  the  Crown,  to  save  the 
Expences  of  treating  the  Judges,”  &c. 

The  charter  granted  by  King  Richard  II.  to  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  York  provides  that 
“ the  City  of  York,  with  the  Suburbs  and  Precincts  of 
the  same  according  to  the  Limits  and  Bounds,  which 
now  are  and  be  contained  within  the  Body  of  the  County 
of  York,  be  from  hence-forth  clearly  separated  and  ex- 
empted from  the  same  County,  in  all  Things,  as  well  by 
Land  as  by  Water ; and  that  the  said  City  of  York  and 
Suburbs  of  the  same  and  Precincts  be  from  hence-forth 
a County  by  itself,  and  be  called  for  ever  The  County  of 
the  City  of  York." 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  also  a county  in  itself. 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham 
and  Robin  Hood?  Alfred  Wallis. 

The  land-division  “ county  ” has  for  many  ages 
represented  a district  of  local  government,  and  so 
when  the  king,  out  of  special  grace,  grants  to  a city 
or  town  that  it  shall  govern  itself  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  authorities  of  the  county,  he  creates  it 
a county  of  itself,  i.  e.,  a city  or  town  whose  county 
or  local  government  district  is  co-extensive  with 
its  own  boundaries.  It  continues  to  be  a city  or 
town,  but  in  addition  is  made  into  a county,  and 
so  its  title  becomes  “ the  city  or  town  of  A”  and“  the 
county  of  the  city  or  town  of  A.”  See  3 Geo.  I. 
c.  5,  where  are  enumerated  twelve  cities  and  five 
towns  which  are  counties  of  themselves. 

F.  Sydney  Waddington. 

Weymouth. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  town  is  a county 
in  itself,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
county  as  well  as  of  a town,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  important,  and  such  towns  are 
described  as  the  towns  and  counties  of  the  towns 
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of . Amongst  others  which  enjoy  this  privi- 

lege by  charter  are  London,  Norwich,  York,  Wor- 
cester, Bristol,  Nottingham,  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Southampton,  Canterbury,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Glou- 
cester, as  well  as  the  two  named  by  Anon. 

Edward  T.  Dunn. 

*r  “It  was  early  held  to  be  unquestionable  that  any  town 
or  city  might  be  constituted  a county  of  itself  by  royal 
charter,  and  thereby  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  within  which  such  city  or  town 
was  locally  situate,  provided  a sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  such 
county  of  a city,  or  county  of  a town,  were  constituted 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  execution  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  might  be  provided  for  as  effectually  as 
before  the  erection  into  a separate  county  of  the  city  or 

town It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  boundaries  of 

the  city,  and  the  county  of  a city,  are  generally  the 
same.” — Grant's  Law  of  Corporations,  1850,  p.  348. 

The  correct  expression  is  “ the  city  and  county  of 
the  city  of  Blank,”  or  “ the  town  and  county  of 
the  town  of  Blank.”  See  the  above- quoted  work 
for  further  information.  Hirondelle. 

Keel-hauling  (Ist  S.  vi.  199,  280 ; 6th  S.  ii. 
257,  355). — This  punishment  is  not  altogether 
abandoned  in  our  days,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Wednesday,  August  30,  1882, 
p.  5,  col.  5: — 

" Amongst  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  in  this 
city  (Alexandria),  one  that  was  disgustingly  barbarous 
was  witnessed  this  morning  on  board  an  Egyptian  cor- 
vette lying  in  the  harbour.  Four  men,  after  being 
flogged,  were  tied  in  couples  facing  each  other,  and 
drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  port  side.  They  were 
then  lowered  into  the  sea,  dragged  under  the  ship’s 
bottom,  and  hauled  on  deck,  by  which  time  the  men 
were  nearly  in  a dying  condition.  The  incident  has 
caused  a profound  sensation.” 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

William  Hedley  (6th  S.  vi.  219).— It  is  rather 
astonishing  to  be  told  that  W.  Hedley  was  the 
inventor  of  the  locomotive.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  say  George  Stephenson,  when 
both  adapted  a neighbouring  locomotive  of  the 
great  inventor,  Richard  Trevithick.  Next  year 
will  be  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  latter’s  death. 
Will  his  Cornish  fellow  countrymen  think  of  a 
statue  for  him,  of  whom  they  are  so  proud  ? 

Hyde  Clark. 

The  Cultivation  of  Saffron  in  England 
(6th  S.  vi.  89). — The  saffron  crocus  ( Crocus  sativus) 
was  introduced  into  England  by  a traveller  from 
the  East  in  1339.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
cultivation  of  the  crocus  was  largely  carried  on  in 
Essex,  chiefly  at  Saffron  Walden.  It  was  culti- 
vated also  to  a small  extent  in  Cambridgeshire  so 
recently  as  fifty  years  ago.  M‘Culloch’s  Dictionary 
of  Commerce  (1835)  states  that  saffron  is  also 
“imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain;  but 
the  English,  as  being  fresher,  more  genuine,  and 
better  cured,  is  always  preferred.”  It  is  now  chiefly 


imported  into  England  from  Kashmir  and  the 
country  about  the  Hindu  Koosh.  Its  home  culti- 
vation has  practically  ceased.  The  demand  for 
saffron  is  considerably  less  than  formerly.  An 
ounce  of  the  S.  crocus  fetches  from  forty  to  fifty 
shillings,  whence  the  saying  “ as  dear  as  saffron.” 

ChAS.  JAS.  FkRET. 

Cowper  on  Bunyan  (6th  S.  vi.  109).  — 
Macaulay’s  authority  was  Cowper’s  poem  Tiro- 
cinium; or,  a Review  of  Schools,  dated  Nov.  6, 
1784.  The  lines  are  those  from  135  to  146,  and 
commence: — 

“Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well  told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail. 

Whose  hum’rous  vein 

I name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a name 
Should  move  a sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame. 

Yet  ev’n  in  transitory  life’s  late  day 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim,  marks  the  road 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Protector  of  France 
(6th  S.  vi.  214).— I know  of  no  evidence  which 
shows  that  Oliver  Cromwell  ever  took  upon  him 
as  part  of  his  style  and  title  “ Protector  of  France.” 
It  seems  to  me  extremely  unlikely  that  he  should 
ever  have  done  so.  In  the  document  known  as 
the  Instrument  of  Government,  which  he  sub- 
scribed December  16,  1653,  the  first  article  is  as 
follows : — 

“That  the  Supreme  Legislative  Authorise  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  shall  bee,  and  reside 
in,  one  person,  and  the  People  assembled  in  Parliament  ; 
the  Style  of  which  Person  shall  bee,  Lord  Protector  of 
the  Common-wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.” 

Oliver’s  coins  and  seals,  so  far  as  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them,  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  the  French  title,  neither  does  the  coffin- 
plate,  an  engraving  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Noble’s  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of 
Cromwell,  third  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (6th  S.  vi.  129). 
— The  medal  Col.  Hutchinson  describes  does 
not  commemorate  any  particular  event  in  Crom- 
well’s life  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  filled  the 
kingly  office  as  Protector  of  the  Realm.  Dassier, 
the  well-known  Genevese  artist,  by  whom  it  was 
struck,  came  to  this  country  in  1740,  and  executed 
a series  of  medals  of  the  English  sovereigns  in  the 
same  style  from  William  I.  to  Henry  VIII.,  when 
contemporary  medals  are  first  found,  and  sub- 
sequently of  some  of  our  succeeding  rulers,  includ- 
ing the  piece  in  question,  not  the  least  interesting 
of  them.  John  J.  A.  Boase. 

13,  Claremont  Terrace,  Exmouth. 

John  Dassier  is  mentioned  in  Walpole’s  Anec- 
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dotes  of  Painting  (vol.  iv.  217)  as  being  medalist 
to  the  republic  of  Geneva  in  the  time  of  George  II.; 
he  wished  to  be  employed  in  the  English  Mint, 
and  struck  a series  of  the  kings  of  England,  with 
temples  and  monuments  on  the  reverse,  which 
were  published  by  subscription  in  1731.  The 
medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  may  be  one  of  this  set. 
His  brother,  James  Dassier,  came  to  England,  and 
was  offered  a pension  of  50 1.  a year  till  Mr.  Croker 
should  die,  who  was  then  medalist  to  the  Mint, 
but  he  was  not  content  with  the  offer. 

James  Anthony  Dassier,  nephew  to  John,  came 
over  on  Mr.  Croker’s  death,  and  was  in  1740 
appointed  second  engraver  to  the  Mint,  but  re- 
turned to  Geneva  in  1745.  Strix. 

Joseph  Addison  (6th  S.  vi.  143). — In  my  copy 
of  Addison’s  Works,  Bohn,  1862,  it  is  stated,  at 
p.  163,  vol.  i.,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that  Addi- 
son married  the  Countess  of  Warwick  on  August  2, 
1716.  Prof.  Mayor  quotes  August  9 as  the  day 
of  the  marriage  ; on  what  date  did  the  ceremony 
really  take  place  1 Henry  G.  Hope. 

There  is  a good  account  of  his  home,  Bilton 
Hall,  near  Rugby,  in  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
\ British  Poets,  where  much  interesting  information 
concerning  Addison  may  also  be  found.  Like 
everything  that  William  Howitt  wrote,  the  book 
is  worth  reading.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
(6th  S.  vi.  144). — In  the  notice  of  the  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  upon  the  text  adopted  by 
the  revisers,  there  ought  in  justice  to  be  a reference 
to  the  pamphlet  upon  this  subject  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Bishop  Ellicott  and  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
and  which  has  been  published  some  little  time. 
The  title  of  this  reply  is  The  Revisers  and  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Two  Members 
of  the  New  Testament  Company  (London,  Mac- 
millan, 1882).  There  will  be  found  in  this  answer 
to  the  objections  of  the  reviewer  an  historical 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  text  before  the  Autho- 
rized Version  in  1611,  as  subsequently  since  the 
labours  of  Mill,  and,  it  may  be  added,  his  pre- 
decessor Fell,  the  leaders  in  the  long  series  of 
editors  by  whom  the  present  text,  appearing  in 
its  latest  form  in  the  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
has  been  built  up  ; as  well  as  a refutation  of  the 
charges  made  in  the  Review.  No  one,  I think — 
whether  agreeing  or  not  with  its  conclusions — can 
study  this  with  attention  without  feeling  indebted 
for  the  information  which  it  conveys  in  a clear 
and  succinct  form  upon  a subject  which  is  in  itself 
involved  and  intricate,  and  which  it  requires  a 
wide  extent  of  knowledge  fully  to  understand.  It 
contains  further  an  examination  of  several  readings 
to  which  objection  has  been  made. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


George  Cruikshank  (6th  S.  vi.  228). — The 
archery  plate  in  The  Young  Lady's  Book,  although 
unsigned,  is  certainly  by  the  great  artist ; he 
signed  it  some  years  ago  in  my  copy  of  the  volume ; 
further,  it  is  the  only  plate  in  the  book  from  his 
pencil.  H.  S.  Ashbee. 

The  woodcut  mentioned  by  Cdthbert  Bede  is 
noticed  in  Mr.  Reid’s  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
George  Cruikshank,  among  the  woodcuts,  where  it 
is  numbered  3602.  G.  F.  Blandford. 

Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire  (6th  S.  vi. 
108). — The  information  asked  for  about  Stackpole 
Court  can  be  obtained  in  “ The  History  of  Wales, 
written  originally  in  British  by  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
carvan,  put  into  English  by  Dr.  Powell,  and 
augmented  by  W.  Wynn,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxon.,  published  in  the  Strand  by  T.  Evans,  1774,” 
pp.  33-5.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Cost  of  Wars  (6th  S.  vi.  169).— A few 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  particulars  will 
be  found  collected  at  p.  74  of  The  Navies  of  the 
World , by  the  late  Capt.  Hans  Busk. 

R.  H.  B. 

William  Cobbett  (6th  S.  vi.  209). — I shall  be 
glad  to  communicate  with  H.  R.  J. 

Richd.  Cobbett. 

61,  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

Peers  who  have  changed  their  Surnames 
since  1593  (6th  S.  vi.  43,  194). — Mr.  Peach 
points  out  in  thirty  lines  what  I have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  two  words.  We  agree  in  showing  that 
the  patronymic,  or  family  name,  in  the  male  line  of 
Lord  Sondes  is  Monson,  and  not  Milles.  The 
original  name  having  been  Monson,  I did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  encumber  my  list  with  the 
intermediate  and  discarded  name  of  Watson,  more 
especially  as  neither  Monson  nor  Milles  represents 
in  blood  the  Watsons.  M.  E.  B. 

Worley  (6th  S.  vi.  68,  195). — C.  W.  first  asks 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  then  pronounces  it 
of  Norman  origin  under  different  spelling.  But 
under  different  spelling  it  is  also  German.  A 
housekeeper  in  my  father’s  service  for  forty  years, 
whose  father  came  from  the  Black  Forest,  was 
named  Wohrle,  pronounced  Worley.  R.  H.  B. 

Scour  (6th  S.  vi.  188,  232). — At  the  latter  re- 
ference, the  Gothic  skura  is  cited  as  throwing 
some  light  upon  the  verb  to  scour.  I submit  that 
there  is  no  connexion  whatever,  and  that  the 
suggestion  is  due  to  confusion  with  a totally 
different  word.  The  Gothic  skura,  like  the  Scotch 
“ scour  of  wind,”  is  nothing  but  the  same  word 
with  the  A.-S.  sciir,  which  in  modern  English  is 
spelt  shower,  as  explained  by  me  under  that  word. 
But  “ to  scour  a blanket  ” is,  as  I have  said,  from 
Lat.  excurare,  O.F.  escurer.  Cotgrave  gives 
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“ escurer , to  scowre,  fey,  rinse,  cleanse,  or  make 
clean.”  The  identification  of  this  verb  with  the 
verb  scour  in  the  phrase  “ to  scour  a country  ” is 
precisely  what  I contend  for.  But  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  connect  either  of  these  words  with 
the  Gothic  skura. 

On  referring  to  the  new  edition  of  Jamieson,  I 
find  he  actually  takes  the  trouble  to  distinguish 
the  words  by  using  the  spellings  skour , skoor,  and 
scowr  for  “ shower,”  whilst  the  spelling  scour  is 
reserved  for  “ the  act  of  scouring,  a hearty  draught,” 
&c.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Liguria  (6th  S.  vi.  86,  215). — My  note  was 
meant  to  convey  that  Cymry  and  Lloegr  were  both 
of  Saxon  origin,  the  one  containing  the  word  of 
which  comb  is  the  modern  form,  and  the  other  a 
word  akin  to  the  adjective  low,  being,  as  I now 
think,  no  other  than  the  early  English  loghe,  low 
place.  The  terminations  appear  to  be  the  Saxon 
general  plural  suffix  ra,  seen  in  Cumbraland , the 
old  form  of  Cumberland.  My  attention  was 
specially  called  to  the  word  in  question,  in  Prof. 
Dawkins’s  Early  Man  in  Britain , where,  in 
support  of  the  ethnological  theory  advanced,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Italian  and  British  names  may 
be  the  same.  Not  to  mention  others,  the  fact 
that  neither  Liguria  nor  any  tribal  form  of  the 
name,  in  connexion  with  Britain,  occurs  in  any 
ancient  writer,  Greek  or  Roman,  is  itself  a strong 
presumption  against  the  antiquity  of  the  British 
name.  The  explanation  which  I have  given  has 
in  its  favour  the  following  considerations.  It 
gives  an  intelligible  meaning  to  the  words  Cymry 
and  Lloegr;  the  former  resembles  Cumber  in 
Cumberland,  and  the  districts  themselves  are 
both  hilly  ; and,  lastly,  there  is  the  analogy  of 
the  designation,  highlands  and  lowlands,  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  island.  The  word  cwm,  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  like  altus  in  Latin, 
is  used  in  a double  sense,  indifferently  of  high  and 
low  ground.  Bhufain  (Rome)  is  either  from  the 
adjective  Romanus , or  is  Bom  of  Boma  with  the 
Welsh  termination  en — m being  regularly  in 
Welsh,  in  positions  liable  to  infection,  changed 
to  / (compare  the  change  of  the  same  letter  to  u in 
Gothic).  The  Welsh  Hi  is  only  used  of  running  water, 
and  therefore  would  not  explain  Italian  Liguria, 
as  signifying  a country  bordering  on  the  sea.  But 
Liger  (Loire)  may  be  related  to  the  British  name, 
in  the  sense  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  low- 
lands. Of  the  same  origin  is  lea , and  perhaps  the 
Lea,  formerly  Liga.  J.  Parry. 

Sate  for  Sat  (6th  S.  iv.  190,  395,  477  ; v.  37, 
78,  158  ; vi.  117). — I find  that  sate  was  no  slip  of 
the  pen,  but  was  Macaulay’s  deliberate  form  for 
writing  the  past  participle.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  July,  1835,  is  an  article  by  him  on  Sir 
James  Mackintosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution 


of  1688.  Speaking  of  the  editor  of  this  work, 
Macaulay  says  : “Our  biographer  has  contrived 
to  procure  a copy  of  the  thesis,  and.  has  sate  down 

to  pick  out  blunders.”  I was  wrong,  too,  in 

supposing  that  the  use  of  sate  as  the  past  participle 
was  a peculiarity  of  Macaulay’s.  Charles  Lamb, 
in  “ Grace  before  Meat  ” (Essays  of  Elia),  says, 
“ When  I have  sate  (a  rarus  hospes)  at  rich  men’s 
tables-—”  Byron  also  writes  thus  : — 

“ Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate.” 

Lara,  canto  i.  xxvi. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  great  names,  and  of 
others  which  might  be  cited,  I still  think  that  the 
vast  majority  of  good  writers  will  confirm  my 
statement  that  sate  is  not  the  true  participle  of  sit. 

Mr.  Estoclet  (ante,  p.  117)  quotes  Browning 
to  show  that  sate  is  the  perfect  of  the  verb.  Did 
any  one  ever  doubt  it  ? Jaydee. 

Yorkshire  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  106). — In 
this  country,  the  expression  “ It  is  enough  to 
frighten  one  out  of  a year’s  growth  ” is  in  common 
use.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

To  Wring  (6th  S.  v.  468;  vi.  94). — The  instance 
given  of  the  application  of  this  word  is  interesting, 
but  we  have  another  familiar  use  of  the  word  with 
exactly  the  same  meaning  when  we  speak  of  a 
horse  with  its  withers  wrung,  i.  e.,  pressed,  and 
that  in  an  intensified  and  sinister  sense— so  pressed 
as  to  be  galled  with  pressure,  the  skin  being 
destroyed.  John  S latter. 

Mr.  Sikes  is  right  in  spelling  the  word  “wring.” 
Halliwell  ( Archaic  Diet.)  gives  it  as  to  trouble 
(Dorset),  which  is  very  much  the  sense  in  which 
the  Kentish  woman  seems  to  have  used  it.  Barnes, 
in  his  Dorset  Glossary,  gives  the  word  as  a sub- 
stantive only,  meaning  a press,  as  a cider -ivring, 
q.  v.  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

Queen  Mary’s  Grammar  Schools  (6th  S.  vi. 
28,  174). — If  Mr.  Peacock  will  refer  to  the  Report 
which  is  abstracted  in  my  reply,  he  will  see  that 
the  school  at  York,  although  founded  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent,  is  not  esteemed  a royal  foundation: — 

“ Situation  of  School. — York,  St.  Peter’s  School. 

“Founder. — Nicholas  Wotton,  Dean,  and  the  Chapter. 

“ Date  of  Establishment. — 1557.  Date  given  is  that  of 
letters  patent  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

“ Purpose  of  Original  Foundation. — A Grammar 
School,  endowed  chiefly  by  James  1.,  with  property  held 
in  trust  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  education  of 
boys,”  &c. 

The  school  at  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  was  founded 
in  like  manner  by  Anthony  Browne  and  Joanna, 
his  wife,  in  1558,  by  letters  patent  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  but  is  not  entered  as  of  royal  foundation. 

Ed.  Marshall. 
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“Acervus  Mercurii”  (5th  S.  v.  209;  vi.  18; 
6th  S.  vi.  28,  173).— Like  Mr.  Platt,  I had 
offered  some  remarks  upon  the  query  on  the 
former  occasion  of  its  appearance.  I would  now 
beg  to  subjoin  another  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor 
which  I have  lately  seen,  in  addition  to  the  one 
which  I mentioned  at  5th  S.  v.  209  :■ — 

“ That ’s  a burning  shame  and  an  intolerable  wicked- 
ness, that  a minister  should  be  like  Marcolis,  or  the 
statue  of  Mercury  [cf.  p.  158  supr.,  i.  e .,  the  passage  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  v.  209],  show  the  way  to  others,  and 
himself  stand  still  like  a painted  block;  to  be  wise 
abroad,  and  a very  fool  in  his  own  concerns,  and  unable 
to  do  himself  good.”  (n.)  “ Apud  Rabbinos  legitur.  * Qui 
projicit  lapidem  ad  Markolis  ’ (Elias  Levita,  Thisbites, 
in,  voc,,  4to.,  Isn.,  1541).” — “The  Minister’s  Duty,” 
Serm.  x.,  Works,  ed.  by  Eden,  vol.  v.  p.  510. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Moon  the  “ Parish  Lantern  ” (6th  S. 
v.  288,  418). — The  moon  has  served  other  purposes 
than  as  the  parish  watchman’s  aid.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  us  it  was  known  as  MacFarlane’s 
lantern : see  note  Z to  Waverley  : — 

“The  Clan  of  MacFarlane,  occupying  the  fastnesses 
of  the  western  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  were  great  depre- 
dators on  the  Low  Country ; and  as  their  excursions 
were  made  usually  by  night,  the  moon  was  proverbially 
called  their  lantern.  Their  celebrated  pibroch  of  Hoggil 
nam  Bo,  which  is  the  name  of  their  gathering  time,  inti- 
mates similar  practices,  the  sense  being — 

We  are  bound  to  drive  the  bullocks. 

All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hillocks, 

Through  the  sleet,  and  through  the  rain. 
When  the  moon  is  beaming  low 
On  frozen  lake  and  hills  of  snow, 

Bold  and  heartily  we  go  ; 

And  all  for  little  gain.” 

Hirondelle. 

An  Irish  Charm  against  Snakes  (6th  S.  iv. 
305,  459). — The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Irish  earth 
as  a charm  against  snakes,  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent has  made  reference,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage  from  Trevisa’s  translation  of 
Kigden’s  Polychronicon , vol.  i.  p.  339  (ed.  1865): 
“ Also  powder  of  erf>e  of  that  lond  i-sowe  in  of>er 
londes  vsef>  awey  wormes  so  fer  for p,  bat  a torf  of 
J?at  lond  i-doo  aboute  a worme  sleeb  hym  ober 
makeb  hym  prulle  boru3  Pe  er^e  for  to  scape  a 
way.”  P.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Weather  Prognostication  (6th  S.  v.  346, 
497). — The  term  “ weather-breeders,”  denoting  a 
succession  of  hot  days,  followed  by  a storm,  has 
been  used  in  this  country  as  far  back  as  I can 
recollect.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

k A Yard  of  Beer  (6th  S.  v.  368,  394,  456  ; vi. 
77). — I have  often  heard  of  “a  yard  of  pump 
water,”  but  never  saw  it  measured  with  accuracy  ; 
and  have  tasted  “ a yard  of  Cambridge  butter.” 
There  was  also  in  1828— and  long  before— a blind 


alley  leading  out  of  Bridleswick  Gate,  Nottingham, 
now  risen  with  the  times  to  Victoria  Street,  where 
“ a yard  of  ale  ” could  be  had  on  the  siphon  prin- 
ciple, to  the  landlord’s  benefit,  great  care  and 
practice  being  requisite  to  direct  the  liquor  to  the 
mouth,  that  (except  to  experts)  flew  in  all  directions 
but  the  right,  to  the  merriment  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  caterer’s  profit.  Whether  it  is  there  now 
I know  not.  W.  L.  Sammons. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Warehousemen 
and  Drapers’  Trade  J ournal  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  “Red  Lion,”  at  Retford,  Notts,  has  in  his 
possession  a yard  measure  for  the  retailing  of  beer. 
The  vessel  is  of  glass,  has  a trumpet-shaped  mouth, 
and  gradually  tapers  off  to  its  termination,  where 
it  is  formed  into  a small  bulb.  The  present  owner 
has  not  any  knowledge  of  its  ever  having  been 
used,  as  it  was  included  in  the  inventory  when 
the  business  was  taken  over,  some  forty  years  ago. 

S.  William  Beck. 

Bingham,  Notts. 

Maggoty  Johnson,  Fiddler  Johnson,  and 
Lord  Flame  (6th  S.  iv.  513,  546  ; v.  157,  238).— 
As  several  particulars  concerning  this  eccentric 
character  and  his  eccentric  epitaph  have  been 
recorded  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  perhaps  it  may  be  inter- 
esting also  to  record  the  inscription  placed  as  a 
corrective  on  a stone  by  the  side  of  his  tomb  : — 

“ If  chance  hath  brought  thee  here,  or  curious  eyes. 

To  see  the  spot  where  this  poor  Jester  lies, 

A thoughtless  Jester  even  in  his  death, 

Uttering  his  jibes  beyond  his  latest  breath, 

Oh,  stranger,  pause  a moment,  pause  and  say, 
To-morrow,  shouldst  thou  quit  thy  house  of  clay, 

Where  wilt  thou  be,  my  soul  ? In  Paradise  1 
Or  where  the  rich  man  lifted  up  his  eyes? 

Immortal  spirit,  wouldst  thou  then  be  blest. 

Waiting  thy  perfect  bliss  on  Abraham’s  breast. 

Boast  not  of  silly  art,  or  wit,  or  fame, 

Be  thou  ambitious  of  a Christian’s  name  ; 

Seek  not  thy  body’s  rest  in  peaceful  grove, 

Pray  that  thy  soul  may  rest  in  Jesus’  love. 

Oh,  speak  not  lightly  of  that  dreadful  day 
When  all  must  rise  in  joy  or  in  dismay  ; 

When  spirits  pure,  in  body  glorified, 

With  Christ  in  heavenly  mansions  shall  abide. 

While  wicked  souls  shall  hear  the  Judge’s  doom, 

* Go  ye  accursed  into  endless  gloom.’ 

Look  on  that  stone  and  this,  and  ponder  well ; 

Then  choose  ’twixt  Life  and  Death,  ’twixt  Heaven 
and  Hell.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Anywhen  (6tb  S.  iv.  367,  542  ; v.  56,  78,  139  ; 
vi.  136).  — I have  had  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word. 
In  the  introduction  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  1873),  vol.  i.  p.  6,  the  following  sentence 
appears : — 

“ The  English,  one  can  discern  withal,  have  been  per- 
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haps  as  brave  a people  as  their  neighbours;  perhaps,  for 
valour  of  action  and  true  hard  labour  in  this  earth,  since 
brave  peoples  were  first  made  in  it,  there  has  been  none 
braver  anywhere  or  an  y when  ; but,  also,  it  must  be 
owned,  in  stupidity  of  speech  they  have  no  fellow.” 

George  Price. 

49,  Upper  Gough  Street,  Birmingham. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205,  266, 
304,  327,  387  ; vi.  15,  96). — There  was  a library 
at  Doncaster,  of  which  there  is  a catalogue  in 
Miller’s  History  of  Doncaster  (a  more  perfect 
catalogue  was  published  in  1821,  which  is  now 
very  scarce,  but  there  is  a copy  in  the  Borough 
Free  Library  at  Doncaster).  It  was  founded  in 
1714  by  a society  known  as  the  Society  of  the 
Clergy,  which  existed  at  Doncaster  from  1714  to 
about  1760.  The  library  perished  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  late  church  in  1853.  Mr. 
Ballinger  has  written  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Society  of  the  Clergy  and  their  library,  which 
will  appear  in  vol.  iii.  of  Old  Yorkshire,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  October  next.  J.  S. 

The  library  at  Bromham  Church,  near  Bedford, 
was  founded  by  Thomas,  second  Baron  Trevor,  of 
Bromham,  and  on  a slab  let  into  the  outside  wall, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  Roman  capitals  : — 

This  small  library  was  founded  and  freely  given 

For  the  use  of  the  Minister  and  Parish  of  Bromham 
By  Thomas  Lord  Trevor  in  the  year  1740. 

No  book  to  be  taken  out  without  leave  of  the  Minister 
Or  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

There  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  little  library 
in  Villa  Bromhamensis,  a poem  in  Latin  sapphics, 
written  by  his  brother,  Robert,  Baron  Trevor, 
afterwards,  in  1776,  created  Viscount  Hampden, 
and  published  by  his  younger  son  in  1792  : — 

“ Forte  si  pisces  tueatur  imber 
Desuper  pendens,  hyemansve  coelum  ; 

Proximi  clausum,  recreat  sacelii 
Docta  supellex. 

Fratris  hanc  olim  pietas  dicavit 
Publice  utendam,  officio  ministris 
Deditis  sacro  bona  ne  librorum 
Copia  desit.” 

Allibone’s  Dictionary  has  the  following  notice 
of  the  book  in  which  Villa  Bromhamensis  is  to  be 
found,  and  which  is  a magnificent  specimen  of 
typography  : — 

“ Hampden , Rob.  Trevor , Vice-Corn.,  Britannia,  Lath- 
mon,  Villa  Bromhamensis,  Poemata,  nunc  primum 
curante  Filio  Joan.  Trevor  edita,  Parmae,  Typis  Bodo- 
iiiania,  1792  fob, — 115  copies  printed — vellum  paper, 
15  copies  printed.  One  copy  on  vellum,  sold  at  Junot  s 
sale  for  \hl.  15s.  Ordinary  copies  have  been  sold  at 
H.  16$.  to  61.  6s.  These  poems  are  praised  by  Lords 
Hardwicke  and  Lyttelton.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  libraries  of  Grantham  and  Newark-on- 
Trent  have  been  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  no 
description  given  of  them.  The  former,  though 


small,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I know. 
It  is  now,  I understand,  temporarily  put  away, 
but  as  I saw  it  many  years  ago  it  was  in  a chamber 
over  the  south  porch  of  the  church.  The  books, 
or  a considerable  number  of  them,  were  chained 
to  the  shelves,  and  placed  on  them  with  their 
fronts  instead  of  their  backs  outside,  the  names 
being  written  in  large  characters  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
restoration  of  the  church  is  finished,  and  they  are 
put  back  in  their  places,  the  old  arrangement  will 
be  preserved.  If  I remember  rightly,  the  library 
consisted  in  great  part  of  early  printed  works  of 
Latin  divinity,  and  I recollect  the  custodian  telling 
me  that  most  of  them  were  six  hundred  years  old  ! 
The  Newark  library  is  large,  for  a parochial 
one,  and  valuable.  It  was  in  a sad  state  of  dirt  and 
neglect  when  I used  to  visit  it,  a long  time  ago ; 
but  I understand  that  it  has  since  been  put  in 
order.  E.  R. 

Your  correspondent  is  in  error  in  stating  that 
there  is  now  a library  in  Skipton  parish  church, 
for  it  was  removed  in  1880  to  the  new  Skipton 
Grammar  School.  This  library  is  known  as  the 
Petyt  Library,  after  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Petyt  (1640-1719),  a native  of 
the  parish,  and  sometime  Principal  of  Barnard’s 
Inn.  The  library,  which  at  its  best  numbered 
more  than  1,800  volumes,  was  contributed, 
during  the  years  1708  to  1715,  principally  by 
Petyt,  but  also  by  Mr.  Christopher  Bateman, 
“ of  Pater  Noster  Row,  citizen,  stationer,  and  of 
the  Common  Councill  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
most  Eminent  Booksellers  in  England  ” (I  quote 
from  the  inventory  which  accompanied  his  gift),  and 
Mr.  William  Busfeild,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  This  library  has  been  very  badly  used. 
Many  of  the  books  have  been  either  stolen  or  lost, 
and  there  are  now  some  1,700.  They  consist  of 
theological  works  (for  the  most  part),  books  of 
history,  antiquity,  and  military  tracts  of  the  Civil 
War  time.  In  the  church  of  Kildwick,  a village 
near  Skipton,  there  is  also  a small  library  of  old 
date.  Query,  is  much  known  of  Christopher  Bate- 
man, named  above  ? W.  H.  Dawson. 

Skipton. 

There  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bray’s  libraries  in  the  vestry  of  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  London,  and  I presume  it  is 
still  there.  J.  Maskell. 

Goulton  (6th  S.  vi.  69,  216). — I should  be 
extremely  glad  if  Mr.  Estoclet  or  any  other 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  would  produce  any  atom  of 
proof  that  there  ever  existed  such  a man  as  Sir 
Lewis  Goulton,  Knt.,  or  that  there  was  ever  any 
epitaph  to  him  in  Facely  Church.  The  one  and 
only  document  that  I know  of  relating  to  him  is 
in  my  possession,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
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declaring  that  document  to  be  false  from  beginning 

t0  end.  Hautbarge. 

“ Bred  and  born  ” (6th  S.  iv.  68,  275  ; v.  77, 
112,  152,  213,  318,  375,  416  ; vi.  17).— An  older 
instance  of  this  collocation  is  found  in  the  Iliad , 
i.  251,  afaa  rpdcfaev  rjSe  ykvovro,  but  Plato,  Polity 
274,  A.,  ycvvdp  Kal 

James  Morison. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi.  209).— 

The  author  of  Translations  chiefly  from  the  Italian  of 
Petrarch  and  Metastasio,  Oxford,  1795,  was  Thomas 
Le  Mesurier,  of  New  College,  B.A.  April  29,  1778; 
M.A.  March  4,  1782 ; Bampton  Lecturer  1807 ; B.D. 
June  17,  1813.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  works  may  be 
seen  in  Watt,  Bill.  Britannica.  The  only  other  anony- 
mous work  of  this  author  that  I have  met  with  is  Poems , 
chiefly  Sonnets,  by  the  Author  of  Translations  from 
the  Italian  of  Petrarch,  Oxford,  1799.  Fama. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
209).— 

“ Calm  was  her  exit,”  &c. 

The  lines  are  really  : — 

•'*  How  calm  his  exit ! 

Night  dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground. 

Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft.” 

They  occur  in  The  Grave,  by  Robert  Blair,  11.  713-15. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

(6th  s.  vi.  229.) 

“ The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel,”  &c. 

See  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Night  i.,  “ On  Life,  Death, 
and  Immortality,”  11.  430,  &c.  F.  J.  Overton. 


#fUrfcelIaueaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Henrici  de  Br acton  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae 
Libri  Quinque.  Edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,for 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Vol.  Y.  (Longmans  & Co.) 
Volume  Y.  begins  with  a treatise  on  Entry  (de  Ingressu), 
that  is,  on  the  process  of  recovering  possession  of  land 
demised  for  a term  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The 
writ  of  entry  was  devised  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  supply  a defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia 
Regis,  which  was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  changed  conditions  of  tenure,  when  feudal 
tenants  holding  by  personal  service  were  being  gradually 
superseded  by  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  holding  under 
leases  at  fixed  rents.  Up  to  this  time  the  king’s 
justiciaries  had  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
which  was  known  to  the  Roman  law  as  locatio,  conduclio, 
so  that  there  was  no  legal  remedy  to  enforce  payment  of 
rent  or  to  recover  possession  at  the  end  of  the  term 
until  the  new  procedure  was  introduced  of  which 
Bracton  was  the  first  exponent.  The  development  of 
the  new  system  is  explained  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  in  the 
introduction  to  this  volume  with  his  accustomed  learn- 
ing and  skill,  and  his  comment  a-y  enables  students  of 
Bracton’s  text  to  understand  the  progress  of  this  silent 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  tenancy  and  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Bracton’s  treatise  implies  that  the 
right  to  the  use  and  profits  of  land  was  then  recognized 
by  the  courts  as  distinct  from  the  right  to  the  dominion 
or  freehold ; whilst  the  firmarius,  or  lessee  for  a term, 
who  is  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  enjoyed  definite 
rights  and  was  liable  to  distraint  if  his  rent  remained 
unpaid. 


The  rest  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  a treatise  on 
the  plea  of  Right  (de  Recto),  which,  with  its  subdivisions 
on  Essoins  and  Defaults,  will  be  left  unread  except  by 
legal  antiquaries  unless  some  stray  readers  of  the  in- 
troduction are  beguiled  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
editor  into  searching  for  crumbs  of  real  historical  in- 
terest hidden  under  a maes  of  dreary  technicalities. 
For  example,  the  legal  division  of  the  hour  into  forty 
moments,  dated  from  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Venerable  Bede  is  reputed  to  have  introduced  into 
England  the  system  of  dating  events  from  the  Christian 
era.  Again,  the  legal  period  of  a year  and  a day  arose 
from  the  tenderness  of  the  law  in  ensuring  to  the  de- 
faulter a full  year  of  grace,  seeing  that  the  year  con- 
sisted of  six  hours  over  the  365  days.  The  doctrine  of 
Essoins  protected  the  feudal  tenant  from  arbitrary 
forfeiture ; whilst  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  invented 
to  bar  the  claims  of  Norman  landowners  in  England  who 
elected  to  be  subject  to  the  French  king  after  the 
cession  of  Normandy  to  France.  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
takes  occasion  to  defend  himself  against  critics  of  his 
previous  volumes,  who  have  found  fault  with  his  render- 
ing of  the  word  vicecomes,  by  showing  that  the  Anglo- 
Norman  viscount  was  a more  important  officer  than 
either  the  scirgerefa  or  the  sheriff  of  the  Tudor  reigns. 
But  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  sheriff’s 
powers  were  different  at  different  periods  of  history,  for 
he  cannot  deny  that  the  sheriff  has  been  described  as 
vicecomes  in  Latin  ever  since  the  Norman  conquest ; and 
to  be  consistent  he  should  contend  that  the  Anglo- 
Norman  comes  was  properly  styled  count  instead  of  earl. 

Studies  in  Nidderdale.  By  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S. 

(Stock.) 

Mr.  Lucas,  we  conclude,  is  a geologist  by  profession. 
These  Nidderdale  studies  are  non-geological,  but  they  are 
the  compilation  of  one  who  has  evidently  had  a rigid 
scientific  training,  and  who  not  only  knows  how  to 
observe  but  also  what  things  are  worth  notice  and  what 
are  not.  He  has  a keen  interest  in  folk-lore,  dialects, 
botany,  local  manners,  and  the  hundred  other  things 
which  attract  cultivated  people  when  they  wander  from 
our  great  cities  into  what  are  to  them  rural  solitudes. 
Nidderdale  is  in  the  mountain  region  of  Yorkshire. 
Though  the  hills  are  not  high  when  measured  by  the 
same  scale  as  those  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  they 
have  a distinctly  mountain  character,  and  their  valleys 
were,  till  very  recent  times,  almost  as  much  cut  off  from 
each  other  as  if  their  crests  had  been  covered  by  ever- 
lasting snow.  In  such  a district  old  world  thoughts  and 
manners  linger.  Mr.  Lucas  has  evidently  spent  many 
days  in  Nidderdale,  and  has  carefully  recorded  what  he 
has  seen.  These  extracts  from  the  contents  of  his  note- 
books are  so  useful  and  amusing  that  we  trust  he  has 
not  exhausted  his  store.  There  are  a few  engravings  of 
varying  degrees  of  excellence.  All  are  useful  as  repre- 
senting things  which  civilization  is  fast  removing  from 
our  eyes.  The  strange  cheese-press  figured  at  p.  29  is 
identical  in  plan  with  one  we  saw  many  years  ago  in 
an  eastern  shire.  We  did  not  suppose  that  a single 
example  of  this  very  simple  contrivance  had  survived. 
The  branderi,  which  he  also  figures,  is  useful  as  explain- 
ing a term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  inventories, 
which  we  have  known  puzzle  more  than  one  learned 
archaeologist.  The  stand  for  holding  the  rush-light  is 
curious ; such  things  must  once  have  been  in  almost 
every  household;  we  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  one.  The  latter  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied 
by  a glossary  of  the  dialect  very  carefully  compiled.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  that  so  much  space  has  been  occu- 
pied by  derivations  ; philology  is  not  Mr.  Lucas’s 
strongest  point.  As  an  observer  his  work  is  usually 
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first  rate,  but  we  are  bound  to  call  in  question  many  of 
his  conclusions  as  to  word-parentage.  The  opinion  that 
the  dialect  of  Nidderdale  contains  a number  of  Gaelic 
words  is  very  unlikely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  those 
best  able  to  weigh  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
support  it.  That  there  is  a Celtic  admixture  no  one 
will  call  in  question;  but  that  the  Celtic  words  have 
come  through  a Gaelic  channel  is  in  a high  degree 
improbable. 

Memoir  of  A lexander  Set  on,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session  and  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land. By  George  Seton,  M.A.,  Advocate.  (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

This  is  an  edition  de  luxe  of  what  has  clearly  been  to  its 
author  a labour  of  love.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Seton's  charming  work  on  Scottish 
Heraldry  will  not  need  to  be  told  this.  We  have  here 
everything  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  book  that 
could  interest  the  historical  student,  the  herald,  the 
genealogist,  and  the  archaeologist.  The  result  is  a book 
worthy  of  its  author’s  high  reputation,  and  which  we 
trust  will  be,  as  we  are  half  promised,  the  forerunner  of 
a series  of  memoirs  of  the  Lords  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  for  whom  we  could  wish  no  better  biographer. 
Chancellor  Seton  himself,  the  “shaveling”  President, 
“ more  meet  to  say  masse  in  Salamanca  nor  to  bear  office 
in  Christian  and  reformed  Commonwealls,”  stands  out 
before  us  in  bolder  relief  than  he  ever  did  before.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Chancellor’s  was  a many-sided  intellect. 
Not  improbably  something  of  his  aesthetic  bent  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  time  when  he  pronounced  orations 
“ coram  Pontifice  ” in  Rome,  for  then,  as  now,  the 
Curia  sought  to  influence  men  in  divers  ways  and 
through  varied  means.  When  at  home,  and  at  the  helm 
of  state,  he  laboured  hard  to  “ purge  the  Bordours  of  all 
the  chiefest  malefactouris  ” that  infested  them,  even  as 
Hercules  laboured  to  purge  the  “escuries  of  Augeas  the 
King  of  Elide.”  And  he  kept  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
with  great  solemnity,  much  remarked  upon  by  the 
dourer  sort  of  the  followers  of  the  Evangel.  “ Priscorum 
pietas  repetenda  parentum,”  quoth  Lord  Dunfermline. 
The  greatest  names  in  the  Scottish  Peerage  are  found  on 
the  roll  of  the  mourners  who  conveyed  the  Chancellor  to 
the  Kirk  of  Dalgety,  “ by  the  sea-side.”  There  the  waves 
etill  break  and  the  Chancellor  still  sleeps. 


Prof.  Toller-— and  probably  Dr.  Bosworth  himself,  if  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  past  ten  years — would  have  preferred  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  some  points  on 
which  he,  as  well  as  many  other  Anglo-Saxon  scholars, 
differ  from  Dr.  Bosworth,  but  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  leave  these  to  be  noted  in  the  preface  to  the  complete 
work.  In  many  parts  it  was  found,  on  examination  of 
the  material  accumulated  by  Dr.  Bosworth,  that  little  or 
nothing  had  been  added  to  the  first  edition,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  necessary  material  therefore  fell  to  the 
present  editor,  and  those  only  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  work  can  form  an  idea  of  the  labour  involved 
in  such  a task.  It  is  always  easy  to  find  errors,  imper- 
fections, or  omissions  in  a dictionary ; in  no  class  of  books 
is  it  more  easy,  and  the  present  work  is,  of  course,  no 
exception.  But  the  second  part,  which  is  mainly  Prof. 
Toller’s  own  work,  shows  everywhere  such  evidence  of 
the  painstaking  and  conscientious  care  of  the  editor,  that 
we,  with  all  students  of  our  language,  look  forward  with 
the  highest  expectations  to  the  completion  of  an  ex- 
cellent work,  the  importance  and  value  of  which  to  the 
student  cannot  be  over  estimated. 


It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  record  the  death,  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  his  seat,  Ettington  Park,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  of  our  old  and  frequent  correspondent  Mr.  Evelyn 
Philip  Shirley.  So  suddenly  must  the  end  have  come, 
that  it  was  only  on  Monday  last  we  received  a paper 
from  him.  Mr.  Shirley  was  born  in  1812,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford. 

The  Orders  of  Chivalry  is  the  title  of  a new  book  by 
Major  J.  H.  Lawrence- Archer,  which  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  & Co.  It  will  contain 
accounts  of  the  various  existing  orders. 

Flights  of  Fancy : a Medley  of  Quips  and  Cranks  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  is  announced 
as  forthcoming.  It  will  be  comprised  in  six  numbers, 
each  complete  in  itself. 

Mr,  E.  Walford  will  contribute  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Antiquarian  Magazine  a paper  on  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Horners’  Company,  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving  of  a curious  old  horn  book, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare. 


An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  Collections 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.  Edited  and  enlarged 
by  T.  Northcote  Toller,  M.A.  Parts  I.  and  II.  A— Hw. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  hearty  thanks  of  all  students  are  due  to  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  the  valuable  series  of 
dictionaries  which  they  have  published ; and  especially 
ought  wre,  as  Englishmen,  to  be  grateful  for  the  present 
work,  the  first  two  parts  of  which  are  now  before  us. 
Although  it  is  nominally  based  on  the  manuscript  col- 
lections of  the  late  Dr.  Bosworth,  and  is  in  a certain  sense 
an  enlargement  and  revision  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  yet  so 
greatly  have  the  study,  and  consequently  the  knowledge, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  increased,  and  so  much  greater  is  now 
the  material  for  a work  of  this  kind,  that  the  two  books 
have  really  very  little  in  common.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Dr.  Bosworth,  who  had  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  and  labour  to  the  preparation  of  a second  edition 
of  his  Dictionary , had  finally  revised  the  whole  of  the 
288  pages  which  form  Part  I.  of  the  present  work,  and 
had  also  made  some  progress  with  a few  of  the  succeed- 
ing sheets.  But  Prof.  Toller’s  task  has  been  far  greater 
than  merely  utilizing  such  material  as  had  been  collected 
by  Dr.  Bosworth.  There  are  several  points  in  which 


^ottrrg  to  Carrg^poiitientg. 

We  must  call  special  attentionto  the  following  notice : 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

R.  H.  B. — You  would  greatly  oblige  us  by,  in  future, 
writing  your  various  communications  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper. 

W.  F.  Carter. — We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a pre- 
paid letter  to  our  correspondent. 

R.  Spencer  - — For  proposed  mottoes  for  drinking  cups, 
see  “ N.  & Q. ,”  6th  s.  v.  155,  395 ; vi.  177. 

H.  C.  F.  (“  Wayzgoose  ”).— See  “ N.  & Q.,”6th  S.  iv.  80. 

W.  B. — A is  in  accordance  with  usage. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Tempest,”  III.  i.  13  (6th  S.  vi.  24,  65). — 

“ Most  busie  lest,  when  I doe  it.” 

I do  not  think  that  it  matters  to  the  sense  whether 
we  discard  or  retain  it.  In  the  looser  grammar  of 
that  day  this  pronoun  may  refer  to  “ labours,”  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  to  “ the  business  ” implied  in  the 
adjective  busie.  Take  Zes6=least  (a  not  uncommon 
spelling),  and  place  its  comma  before  it,  that  is  after 
6usie,and  we  obtain  an  excellent  and  most  congruous 
sense.  The  credit  of  these  changes— dismissing  some 
minor  and  unnecessary  ones — is  fairly  due  to  a 
writer  in  the  Athenaeum—  I forget  his  name  and  the 
date,  but  the  latter  is  within  these  four  years.  I 
may,  however,  state  that  about  a year  or  more 
previously,  within  three  days  or  so  of  a sudden 
restoration  to  health  and  consciousness  after  a two 
months’  attack  of  paralysis,  semi-consciousness, 
and  more  than  semi-imbecility  of  mind,  I,  by  way 
of  testing  my  returned  reasoning  powers,  took  up 
this  question  as  I lay  in  bed,  and— bating  what  I 
have  called  the  minor  and  unnecessary  alterations 
that  the  gentleman  had  set  forth— arrived  at  the 
reading  and  interpretation  which  he  afterwards 
published.  On  reading  his  letter  I wrote  to  the 


Athenaeum  to  the  above  effect ; but,  it  being  merely 
a personal  and  not  a Shakespearian  matter,  my 
letter  was  not  inserted.  Br.  Nicholson. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  proposed 
amendment  of  the  passage  in  the  Tempest , — 

“ My  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  my  work,  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  ne’er  like  executor,  I forget  : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours 
Most  busyless  when  I do  it.” 

The  quoted  text  in  the  last  line  shows  Theobald’s 
amendment  of  the  two  folio  readings  “busy  lest” 
and  “ busy  least.”  And  after  Theobald,  as  well 
as  before  him,  Pope,  Holt  White,  Staunton,  Bul- 
lock, Collier,  Spedding,  Brae,  Clark,  and  Glover 
have  each  of  them  proposed  some  change  of  the 
same  verse.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these 
respectively,  all  are  made  under  a misconstruction 
of  the  passage  in  its  first  lines,  into  which  the 
traditional  punctuation  has  helped  to  mislead 
every  critic  and  editor.  The  passage  should  be 
punctuated  and  interpreted  thus  : — 

“ My  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  my  work ; and  says  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor  : I forget 
But  these  sweet  thoughts,  do  even  refresh  my  labours 
Most  busiliest,  when  I do  it.” 

With  this  meaning  : “ My  sweet  mistress  weeps, 
when  she  sees  me  at  work,  and  says  that  such  a 
base  occupation  never  before  had  such  a person 
employed  in  it : I,  on  the  other  hand,  forget 
everything  but  those  sweet  thoughts,  which  in 
fact  then  most  actively  give  refreshment  to  my 
labours,  when  I am  actually  doing  the  base  busi- 
ness.” 

I learn  from  the  Cambridge  edition  that  Mr. 
Bullock  suggested  “ busiliest,”  and  I prefer  this 
to  a very  similar  amendment  which  I had  made 
independently  of  Holt  White,  i.e.,  “busiest”; 
because  in  Cymbeline  we  have  the  word  “ easiliest,” 
which  is  in  precise  analogy  to  “ busiliest.” 

“ I forget by  itself,  is  elliptical  and  ambi- 
guous, and,  in  fact,  quite  wrong.  “ Forget  ” has 
for  its  object  “these  sweet  thoughts.”  With  this 
change,  and  “busiliest”  or  “ busiest  ” substituted 
for  “ busy  lest  ” or  “ busy  least,”  all  is  as  clear  as 
it  is  consecutive,  natural,  and,  I may  add,  beauti- 
ful,— the  ellipse  of  the  relative  “ which  ” bemg 
one  of  constant  occurrence  in  Shakespeare. 

I think  it  most  likely  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
“ see  me  work  ” and  “ those  sweet  thoughts,”  which 
by  a very  natural  error  became  “see  my  work” 
and  “ these  sweet  thoughts  but  these  are  matters 
comparatively  unimportant. 

The  last  word  it,  then,  with  the  passage  so 
understood,  as  I thus  suggest,  however  unnecessary 
under  any  other  interpretation,  is  right;  and  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  Mr.  Wedgwood  pro- 
poses that  it  should. 

Henry  Halford  Yaughan. 
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“ Henry  V. ,”  I.  it  (6th  S.  vi.  5).— Mr.  H.  Hal- 
ford Vaughan,  seemingly  thinking  of  “ladling 
up,”  objects  to  the  quarto  “ lading  up,”  and  pro- 
poses to  read  “ laying  up.”  But  we  talk  of  lading 
up  or  loading  up  a ship,  in  the  sense  of  storing  up 
its  cargo ; hence  it  may  be  taken  in  this  passage  as 
synonymous  with  “ laying  up.”  But  Mr.  Vaughan 
would  alter  it,  because  Shakespeare,  the  writer 
who  of  all  English  writers  has  used  the  greatest 
number  of  English  words,  has  elsewhere  twice 
used  “laying  up.”  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
William  Shakespeare,  writing  in  1599,  preferred, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  “ lading  up,”  but  we 
who  live  in  1882  are  to  prefer  “ laying  up.” 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  folio  change  of  “ kneading 
up.”  Mr.  Vaughan  speaks  of  it  as  an  “ amendment 
made  by  the  first  folio,”  as  though  he  took  it  to  be 
a change  made  by  the  editors.  Can  a single  fact 
be  adduced  which  supports  such  a supposition  ? 
Can  he  point  to  a single  change  which  can  be  set 
down  to  these  editors  ? The  usual  belief  is  that 
they  took  too  little  editorial  care,  took  what  came 
to  their  hands,  and  did  not  even  revise  the  addi- 
tional blunders  of  the  printers.  Lastly,  I would 
ask,  Is  Mr.  Vaughan  aware  that  the  folio  version 
differs  from  the  quarto  in  very  many  verbal 
changes  (I  speak  not  of  probable  additions) 
evidently  made  on  revision,  for  by  far  the  greater 
number — nearly  all— are  manifest  improvements  ? 

To  our  better  knowledge  “ kneading  up  ” is  a 
less  correct  phrase  as  applied  to  honey  than  to  wax 
making  ; but  this  is  no  reason  for  saying  that 
Shakespeare,  acting  on  a pre-Huberian  knowledge 
of  bees,  had  to  his  contemporaries  destroyed  the 
effect  of  this  beautiful  passage.  He  wrote  up  to, 
but  not  beyond,  the  natural  history  knowledge  of 
his  age.  When  Mr.  Vaughan  has  proved  that 
the  kneading  up  of  the  honey  was  then  a known 
vulgar  error,  omitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it 
will  be  time  to  reconsider  the  passage.  Bread- 
making is  not  a series  of  natural  processes,  but 
kneading  is  one  of  them.  So  to  our  Elizabethan 
ancestors  the  honey  was  a product  made  by  the 
bees,  and  in  their  ignorance  the  kneading  up  of 
the  wax  may  well  have  applied  or  extended  to  the 
manufacture  of  honey.  We  still  more  commonly 
speak  of  “ making  honey  ” rather  than  of  gathering 
it,  and  to  quote  only  one  passage  from  Batman, 

b.  18,  c.  12,  1582,  “And  Bees  sit on  flowers 

and  gather  matter,  of  the  which  they  make 

both  honie  and  wexe.”  Br.  Nicholson. 

P.S. — If  the  reader  will  look  at  pp.  890,  896 
(bis),  907,  909,  of  Th.  Mouffet,  1658,  added 
to  one  edition  of  Topsell,  he  will  see  that  the  then 
general  view  was  that  bees  did  not  gather,  but 
made,  honey.  From  the  passages  also  at  pp. 
907,  909,  I am  led  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare’s 
“kneading”  was  the  kneading  or  working  up  in 
the  bees’  stomachs  or  “ ventricles”  (Lat.  ventriculi) 
of  the  pabulum  that  produced  the  honey.  “ Are  of 


more  strong  constitutions,  and  therefore  are- 
better  able  and  do  take  more  pains,  to  refine  and 
work  the  honey  in  their  ventricles  ” (p.  909). 

“ Hamlet,”  I.  iv.  36  (6th  S.  vi.  23).— 

“ The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a doubt 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

The  first  who  saw  from  the  text  of  the  play  itself 
that  eale  stood  for  evil,  or  ill,  was,  I believe, 
Dr.  George  Macdonald.  Beading,  at  a later  date, 
this  second  quarto,  I came  across  the  same  proofs, 
and  independently  and  of  myself  arrived  at  the- 
same  conclusion.  In  that  line  of  Hamlet’^ 
soliloquy  determining  on  the  play  test,  and  which 
in  our  usual  noting  is  II.  ii.  575,  we  find  : — 

“ The  spirit  that  I have  seene 
May  be  a deale,  and  the  deale  hath  power.” 

If  the  writer  or  the  compositor  twice  in  one  line- 
spelt  devil  as  deale,  even  when  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  to  be  pronounced  dissyllabically,  he  would 
spell  evil  as  eale.  The  sense,  too,  seems — even  as 
the  corrupt  passage  stands— to  point  to  “evil”  or 
“ill”;  still  more  does  it  if  we  alter  the  evidently 
erroneous  “ of  a doubt  ” to  “ oft  endoubt  ” as  pro- 
posed by  me  in  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare.  The- 
sense  is,  a little  base  alloy  will  depreciate  a sove- 
reign’s (or  a man’s)  worth  in  public  estimation, 
below  even  its  true  worth.  We  have  lately  had 
a notable  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  an  illus- 
trious writer  and  thinker.  As  to  D.  C.  T.’s  pro- 
posed leaven  change,  I would  say,  in  addition, 
that  Shakespeare’s  use  of  a leaven  metaphor  in 
1.  29  is  to  me  a certain  proof  that  he  did  not  use 
it  in  1.  36.  Br.  Nicholson. 

“ Lear,”  IV.  vi.  278. — 

“ 0 indi&tinguisK d space  of  woman's  will.” 

I would  illustrate  Shakespeare  as  far  as  the  ex- 
pression italicized  is  concerned  from  ^Eschylus, 
Agamemnon,  1.  485: — 

...o  OrjXv s opo 5 kTrivepLerai 
rayrmopos.  D.  C.  T„ 


UNACCENTED  WORDS  IN  MODERN  GREEK 
AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

I lately  asked  a Greek  gentleman  to  pronounce 
the  words  to  kovSvXlov  p.ov,  which  mean  in 
modern  Greek  “ my  pen,”  and  in  which  the  p.ov 
is  a so-called  enclitic,  its  accent  having  been  drawn 
back  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word. 
At  first  (it  was  in  the  street  I asked  him)  I heard 
nothing  but  to  kovSvXlov  ; and  when  I told  him 
this,  he  smiled,  and  said  it  was  what  he  expected. 
But  on  his  repeating  the  words  three  or  four  times, 
I did,  or  thought  I did,  detect  an  m after  the  final 
v of  the  kovSvXlov,  but  this  m was  scarcely  as 
strong  as  the  m in  yes  ’m= yes,  ma’am.*  This  pro- 

* I regret  I did  not  ask  him  also  the  pronunciation  of 
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nunciation,  or  rather  non-pronunciation,  of  the  fiov 
was  quite  a revelation  to  me,  and  may  also  be  to 
ancient  Greek  scholars  who  have  never  heard  modern 
Greek  spoken.  I had  long  wondered  how  the 
ancient  Greeks  pronounced  their  enclitics,  and  now 
I had  a probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  it 
was  a solution  which  I had  not  anticipated.  Until 
then  I had  not  dreamed  that  we  had  in  English 
-also  a number  of  virtual  enclitics,  though  they 
were  not  dignified  with  so  fine  a name.  Who 
■could,  have  supposed  that  Mary,  when  she  calls 
her  mistress  ’m%  instead  of  ma’am , is  guilty  of 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  of  turning  her  into  an 
■enclitic  ! As  I have  said,  there  must  be  a great 
number  of  enclitics  in  English,  that  is,  of  words 
which  have  an  accent  of  their  own,  but  very  fre- 
quently, especially  in  conversation,  give  it  up  in 
favour  of  the  word  which  precedes  them.  But  one 
great  difference  in  English  is  that  we  very  frequently 
attempt  in  writing  to  imitate  this  pronunciation, 
whereas  in  Greek  the  spelling  remains  unaltered, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  learner  of  the  language. 
Examples  in  English  are  the  n’t  in  don’t,  can’t, 
■won’t, shan’t,  mustn’t, &c.f;  the  d in  I’d,  he’d  they’d, 
&q.= I would,  &c.  Him  and  her,  again,  commonly 
lose  their  accent  in  conversation,  and  together  with 
it  their  h (excepting  in  the  mouths  of  purists), 
when  they  follow  a verb  (as  in  I’ll  give  him, 
«&c.),  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  change  is  ex- 
pressed in  writing.  In  the  case  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  was  common  formerly,  even  among 
the  educated,  to  pronounce  it  ’em,  and  it  was 
often  so  written.  But  what  need  is  there  for  me 
to  multiply  examples  ? Every  Englishman  can 
■supply  them,  for  in  no  language,  I suspect,  are  they 
so  numerous.  With  us,  too,  monosyllables  fre- 
quently give  up  their  accent  in  favour  of  words 
that  follow  them,'  as,  e,  g.,  a mao,  the  roan,  their 
way,  &c.  And  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a few 
words  we  find  one  accent  thrown  back  and  another 
forward,  as  in  “ Let-them  have  their-way.”  J 

In  French  we  find  the  same  thing,  but  only,  I 
think,  in  the  case  of  such  very  small  words  as  me, 
te,  se,  le,  ne,  de,  &c. ; and  then  the  accent  is,  I believe, 
commonly  carried  forward , as  in  <!  II  me  dbane.” 
When,  however,  two  of  these  little  particles  come 
together,  as  in  “ II  me-le  d.6nne,;!  then  I think 


ether  pronouns  when  used  enelitically,  such  as  rov  (his), 
tojv  (their),  pag  (our),  crag  (your),  &c.  Still,  after 
knowing  the  pronunciation  of  pov,  we  can,  more  or  less, 
form  gome  idea.  The  pronunciation  of  a dissyllabic 
enclitic  such  as  nvog  (somebody’s)  must  be  still  more 
difficult.  If  there  is  a Greek  gentleman  among  the 
readers  of  “ X.  & Q.,”  perhaps  he  will  kindly  give  us  a 
little  information  on  this  point. 

* As,  e.g.,  in  yes  ’to. 

t Sometimes,  in  rapid  speaking,  the  not  almost  va- 
nishes, as,  e.g.,  when  I'  dunno  is  used— I don’t  know. 

X I here  use  “ to  denote  the  absence  of  accent.  But 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  absence  of  pronun- 
ciation or  of  sound. 


the  accent  of  the  second  of  them  is  usually  rather 
thrown  backward  to  the  me  than  forward  to  the 
donne*  though  no  doubt  if  it  were  wished  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  the  le,  we  might  pronounce  “ II 
me-le-  donne/'’ 

In  German,  among  the  educated  classes,  there  is 
not,  I think,  a great  deal  of  this  slurring  over 
words,  but  it  is  very  common  in  the  poorer  classes, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  Frommann’s 
Deutsche  MundaHen. f Still,  every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  spoken  German  must  be  aware  that 
the  articles,  both  definite  and  indefinite,  do  not, 
unless  there  is  any  special  stress  upon  them,  get 
the  same  amount  of  accent  as  the  words  to  which 
they  belong.  Thus,  e.  g.,  einmal  (really  two  words) 
is  very  frequently  pronounced  very  much  like 
a mol , in  which  the  accent  of  the  first  word  is 
carried  on  to  the  second. 

In  Dutch,  however,  this  transference  of  accent 
appears  to  be  more  common.  Thus,  wij  (we),  gij 
(you),  zij  (they)  are,  strictly  speaking,  pronounced 
much  as  wy,  chy,  %y  (the  y as  in  Eng.  by  and  the 
ch  as  in  Germ.  Loch),%  but  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation they  are  pronounced  we,  ye,  ze§  (the  e as  in 
Fr.  de),  and  the  accent  passes  on  to  the  following 
verb.  In  Ahn’s  Grammar  (p.  9),  again,  I find  a 
list  of  abbreviations,  in  which  daar  (there)  is  fre- 
quently written  V before  aan  (on  or  at),  toe  (to), 
uit  (out  or  from),  rnede  (with),  bij  (by),  and  there- 
fore it  is  evident  that  daar  loses  its  accent  in 
favour  of  the  following  word.  Ik  (I)  also  is  written 
% des  (of  the)  ’s,  het  (it)  ’t,  te  (to)  t’,  and  thus  in 
these  cases  also  there  is  a transference  of  accent.Jj 
We  often  find,  again,  een’  written  instead  of  eenen , 
zijn ’ for  zijnen,  uw ’ for  uwen,  hunn’  for  hunnen , 
gem ’ for  g eenen,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
final  en  is  slurred  over  in  favour  of  the  following 
word ; and  I think  this  is  more  or  less  the  case 
with  the  en  in  similar  cases  in  German,  though 
there  it  is  never  left  out  in  writing. 


* I.  e.,  the  me  le  is  pronounced  met’,  the  e,  however, 
keeping  the  same  sound  as  in  me  alone. 

f Comp.  ldmmi= lat  mi=las'z  mich,  where  the  trans- 
ference of  accent  is  backwards,  as  in  our  let  me,  and 
“’tisdoch  ’n  egen  ding,  So  ’n  blanken,  gollen  ring” 
(iv.  274),  where ’t  = our  it,  and  ’n  first  = ein  and  then 
einen,  and  the  transference  of  accent  is  forward. 

J I do  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  other  consonants. 

§ And  they  are  sometimes  so  written,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  ye  is  written  je,  as  j is  pronounced  like  our 
y in  Dutch.  It  seems,  however,  that  gij  is  also  abbre- 
viated into  ge. 

jj  In  the  case  of  ’s  and  t’  {te),  I should  say  the  trans- 
ference of  accent  would  be  always  forwards.  In  the  case 
of ’t  (het)  it  may  be  either  way,  forwards,  as  in  ’t  is  for 
het  is=our  ’fo‘s=it  is,  ’t  hoofd— het  hoofd  (the  head),  or 
backwards,  as  in  “Zoo  gij ’t  aan  mij  wilt  overlaten”  (If 
you  will  leave  it  to  me).  With  regard  to  ’k,  I cannot 
find  an  example  in  which  it  is  so  written,  though  I 
should  imagine  it  would  be  more  slurred  over  when  it 
follows  a verb,  as  it  frequently  does  in  Dutch,  as  in  hoop 
ilc,  geloof  ik,  &c.  (when  the  transference  of  accent  would 
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I think,  then,  that  I have  shown  that?  in  the 
case  of  other  languages* *  besides  ancient  and 
modern  Greek  there  are  words  which  are  commonly 
or  often  unaccented,  though  they  are  not  so  readily 
recognized  as  in  Greek,  as  there  they  possess  a 
special  name  and  the  accented  syllables  bear  an 
accent.  In  Greek,  however,  the  transference  of 
accent  seems  always  to  be  backwards,  whilst  in 
the  other  languages  I have  quoted,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  English,  it  seems  more  often  to  be 
forwards.  In  English,  however,  there  are  plenty  of 
genuine  enclitics. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  merest  sketch. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  ORIGINAL  “ HOURS” 

OF  RAPHAEL  1 

This  question  has  been  asked  three  times  (5th  S* 
vi.  48;  vii.  288,  and  6th  S.  vi.  168)  and  only  two 
inadequate  answers  have  been  attempted.  The  last 
of  these  may  be  disposed  of  first.  It  is  dated  from 
Cincinnati,  and  its  entire  erroneousness  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  resulting  from 
the  too  comprehensive  way  in  which  some  Ame- 
ricans visit  Europe.  The  writer  says  (5th  S.  viii. 
196)  that  not  only  the  “ Hours”  but  the  “Fates” 
and  “Virtues”  are  painted  on  the  ten  pilasters 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Now  the  painting  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  embodies  one  sole  idea,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be  called  the  complete 
myth  of  Christianity  pictorically  rendered.  Though 
the  panels  of  the  side  and  west  end  walls  are  by 
Botticelli  and  others,  and  the  ceiling  and  east  end 
wall  by  Michael  Angelo,  yet  this  one  purpose  in- 
forms the  whole  work.  The  pilasters  are  purely 
decorative,  and  bear  no  figures  but  the  well-known 
series  of  portraits  of  the  Popes  in  their  niches  by  the 
painters  of  each  neighbouring  panel.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  vaulting  are  twelve  figures,  but  they, 
as  every  one  knows,  represent  prophets  and  sibyls, 
and  are  by  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  no  place,  in 
either  sense  of  the  word,  for  these  allegorical 
beings.  Moreover,  Raphael  never  painted  any- 
thing in  the  Sistine. 

The  other  answer  (5th  S.  vii.  318,  and  repeated 
6th  S.  vi.  169)  is  more  valuable.  The  tradition 
that  the  “ Hours  ” had  been  seen  decorating  a clock- 
case  in  the  Vatican  is  interesting  and  likely  enough 
to  be  correct ; but  I do  not  think  these  could  have 
been  the  originals.  During  twenty  years  that  I 
have  known  Rome  I have  made  frequent  efforts  to 
clear  up  this  question,  by  the  aid  of  Roman  friends 
acquainted  with  art  and  with  the  Vatican,  and 
with  varying  results.  By  one  it  was  asserted 


be  backwards).' than  when  it  precedes  a verb,  and  the 
transference  would  be  forwards. 

* And  no  doubt  examples  are  to  be  found  in  every 
language. 


that  they  were  never  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  a 
palace  in  the  Borgo,  which  was  burnt  down ; 
by  another,  that  they  had  never  been  frescoed, 
and  had  only  existed  among  the  master’s  sketches 
and  had  been  stolen ; by  another,  that  they  were 
designs  for  tapestry  and  had  been  sent  away  for 
execution  and  gone  astray,  besides  other  more  con- 
jectural statements.  Montagnari’s  Esposizione 
Descrittiva  delle  P-itture  cli  Raffaello  nelle  Stanze 
Vaticane  certainly  makes  no  mention  of  them,  and 
the  Roman  Professor  Vico,  whose  life- long  devotion 
to  the  study  of  Raphael’s  works  has  earned  him 
the  citizenship  of  Urbino,  is  on  the  side  of  those 
who  doubt  that  they  were  ever  painted  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  has  studied 
them  cannot  but  feel  that  the  essence  of  their 
beauty  lies  more  in  their  colouring  than  in  their 
drawing — that  they  must  have  been  originally  con- 
ceived in  colour.  And  then  the  general  tradition 
that  they  were  painted  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican 
is  too  strong  to  be  put  aside.  My  own  conclusion 
from  all  I gathered  about  them  was  that  they 
originally  decorated  one  of  the  Borgia  apartments, 
and  that,  having  become  damaged,  they  were 
painted  over  at  a period  when  it  was  not  yet 
realized  that  the  genius  of  Raphael  was  going  to 
be  proved  so  unique,  and  that  afterwards,  as  no 
one  was  proud  of  having  committed  the  mistake, 
the  fact  was  studiously  forgotten.  The  question 
will  then  be  asked,  “How  were  all  the  photo- 
graphs of  them  obtained  which  meet  the  visitor  to 
Rome  in  every  shop  ? ” The  answer  is  that  the 
whole  of  these  are  certainly  taken  from  the  cartoons 
of  Consoni,  the  Roman  historical  painter,  who  re- 
vived them  in  his  studio  in  the  Ripetta  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  if  I mistake  not 
executed  them  on  a series  of  panels  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Buckingham  Palace.  Up  to  that  time 
there  existed  no  memorial  of  them  but  a set  of 
inferior  engravings,  though  Signor  Copsoni  re- 
members having  seen  in  hi3  youth  a print  or  draw- 
ing of  the  Sala  (in  the  Borgia  apartments  of  the 
Vatican),  where  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  still  re- 
main, in  which  these  twelve  “ Hours”  were  roughly 
indicated  as  having  at  one  time  been  there  also. 

R.  H.  B. 

A Note  on  Fitz-Stephen.— -In  the  curious 
account  of  the  City  of  London  given  by  Fitz- 
Stephen  (temp.  Hen.  II.,  a.d.  1154-89)  and 
published  in  the  Monumenta  Gildhallce  Londi- 
nensis  of  the  Rolls  Series,  a.d.  1860,  vol.  ii.,  there 
occurs  the  following  passage,  relating  to  the  cook- 
shops  of  London : — 

Hsec  equidem  publica  coquina  est,  et  civitati  plu- 
rimum  expedicns,  et  ad  civilitatem  pertinens.  Hinc  est 
quod  legitur  in  ‘ Gorgia  ’ Platonis,  juxta  medicinam  esse 
coquorum  officium,  simulacrum  et  adulationem  quartse 
particulae  civitatis. — Liber  Custumarum,  pt.  i.  p.  7.” 

On  this  passage  the  editor,  in  the  glossary,  under 
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the  word  “ Simulacrum,”  says : “ This  word  may 
possibly  mean  ‘superstition/  but  the  quotation 
from  the  Gorgias  is  so  maimed,  as  Dr.  Pegge 
remarks,  as  to  be  almost  wholly  unintelligible. 
‘ Simulantium  ’ is  another  reading.”  I think  that 
a reference  to  the  Gorgias  itself  will  show  that 
Dr.  Pegge  is  mistaken,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
of  any  alteration  of  the  text  such  as  simulantium, 
nor  of  any  forced  meaning  such  as  “ superstition,” 
being  given  to  simulacrum.  The  allusion  to  the 
Gorgias  is  brief,  but  the  meaning  in  Plato’s 
dialogue  is  perfectly  clear.  The  subject  is  “ Rhe- 
toric.” Socrates  then  divides  man  thus : I.  Soul. 
II.  Body.  The  science  of  each  is  (1)  for  the  soul, 
TToXiTLKrj,  social  science  ; (2)  for  the  body,  an  art 
for  which  he  says  he  can  give  no  single  name,  but 
it  is  too  crcoparos  Oepaivaa,  culture  of  the  body. 
Each  of  these  is  sub-divided — (1)  ttoXltlkt]  into, 
i.,  vo/JLoderiKr),  the  legislative  art,  and  ii.,  Si/cacr- 
tikt),  the  judicial  art ; (2)  deparrua,  into,  i., 

■yvpvao-TLKr],  the  gymnastic  art,  ii.,  larpiKT],  the 
medicinal  art.  But  there  are  counterfeits  of  these 
four  arts,  derived  from  the  lower  principle  of  man’s 
nature,  which,  when  practised, he  calls  KoXaKevTiKrj, 
the  art  of  flattery,  i.  e.,  of  pandering  to  the  lower 
instincts,  and  merely  regarding  pleasure  as  its 
object.  Thus  each  of  these  real  arts  has  its 
counterfeit,  which  he  terms  its  eiScoXov,  simula- 
crum, its  image,  or  shadow,  or  fantastic  appear- 
ance, or  phantom,  or  sham;  and  this  is  also  its 
KoXaKt'ia,  adulatio , its  flattery.  The  four  flatter- 
ing phantoms,  or  shams,  therefore,  are  these : 1, 
to  legislative  art,  o-of>i(TTi!<r],  sophistry;  2,  to 
the  judicial  art,  pigropiKy ),  rhetoric;  3,  to  the 
gymnastic  art,  KoppaoriKy],  decoration,  tiring, 
dressing,  the  toilet;  4,  to  medicine,  oipoTrouKrj, 
cookery.  All  are  species  of  flattery,  and  all  of 
them  so  many  simulacra,  shadows,  or  shams  of 
the  true  arts,  into  whose  proper  places  they 
habitually  insinuate  themselves,  because  they  deal 
with  the  same  subjects,  and  resemble  the  true 
arts.  Socrates  then  states  the  analogy  between 
these  arts  and  shams  in  three  geometrical  forms, 
the  first  of  which  is  this, —as  the  art  of  the  toilet : 
gymnastic  : : cookery  : medicine.  Hence  Fitz- 
Stephen,  speaking  of  the  cook-shops  of  London, 
says  the  duty  of  cooks  runs  alongside  of,  or 
parallel  to,  medicine — -“juxta  medicinam  ”— that 
it  is  a simulacrum,  an  image  or  sham,  and  adula- 
tionem , a kind  of  flattery,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
the  fourth  portion  of  a state,  “ quartse  particulse 
civitatis  ” (Plato,  Gorg.,  464—6,  ed.  Bekker,  pars.  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  36,  42,  Berolini,  1817).  It  may  also  be 
worth  noting  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Plato 
in  Bekker’s  edition,  made,  I presume,  by  Marsilius 
Ficinus  of  Florence,  who  lived  a.d.  1491.  has  the 
word  simulacrum  as  the  translation  of  liSwAov: 
“ Est  enim  ut  opinor  rhetorica  particulse  civilis 
simulacrum .”  Did  Ficinus  borrow  from  Fitz- 
Stephen,  or  was  there  an  earlier  Latin  version, 


followed  first  by  Fitz- Stephen  and  then  by 
Ficinus?  E.  A.  D. 

William  the  Silent  and  Mr.  Motley. — In 
Mr.  Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  the 
following  sentence  occurs,  in  pt.  vi.  chap,  iv.,  in 
regard  to  William  the  Silent  : “ As  usual,  he  was 
almost  alone.  ‘ Donee  eris  felix/  said  he,  empha- 
tically— 

‘ Multos  numerabis  amicos, 

Tempora  cuin  erunt  nubila,  nullus  erit/ 

and  he  was  this  summer  [that  of  1580]  doomed  to 
a still  harder  deprivation  by  the  final  departure  of 
his  brother  John  from  the  Netherlands”;  and 
reference  is  made  in  a note  to  “ Archives,  vii.  231, 
letter  to  Lazarus  Schwendi.” 

The  distich  intended  to  be  quoted  is  the  well- 
known  one  in  Ovid’s  Tristia,  lib.  ii.  el.  i.;  but  the 
second  line  should  have  been  : — 

“ Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris.” 

On  reading  Mr.  Motley’s  work  many  years 
since  I could  not  believe  that  William  had  been 
guilty  of  false  prosody  and  bad  grammar  in  sub- 
stituting “ cum  erunt  ” for  “ si  fuerint,”  and  “ erit  ” 
for  “ eris,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  lame  antithesis  of 
“ nullus  ” to  “ multos  ” ; and  I wrote  to  Mr.  Motley 
to  point  out  the  errors,  and  asking  to  know  how 
they  arose,  but  received  no  reply. 

When  lately  at  the  Hague  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  Archives  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Motley’s  note,  and  the  result  may  interest  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  work  in  question  is 
the  Archives  ou  Correspondance  inedite  de  la 
Maison  d'Orange-Nassau , by  M.  G.  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  published  at  Leyden  in  1839, 
and  the  letter  from  William  was  dated  in 
March,  1580,  and  will  be  found  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  first  series,  p.  231.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract 

“ Je  me  suis  trouve  et  me  trouve  encor  k present  aban- 
donne,  non  seulement  de  secours  et  assistance,  mais 
mesure  de  communication  et  de  conseil,  en  la  plus  grande 
difficulty  du  temps  et  dangereuses  occurrences  qui  me 
tombent  sur  les  bras.  Mais  je  remettray  cela  k la  cous- 
tume  ordinaire  des  hommes,  quy,  suyvantz  le  train  de 
Fancien  proverbe;  donee  eris  foelix,  etc.,  embrassant 
cependant,”  &c. 

And  M.  van  Prinsterer  adds  in  a note  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  quotation  as  given  by  Mr. 
Motley. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first  three  words 
of  the  distich  were  alone  used  by  William,  and  that 
the  remaining  words  were  copied  by  Mr.  Motley 
from  M.  van  Prinsterer’s  note,  and  improperly 
attributed  to  William  as  forming  part  of  his  letter. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  M.  van  Prinsterer 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  bad  Latinity,  and 
that  Mr.  Motley  should  have  failed  to  observe  the 
errors,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  did 
not  originate  with  the  great  Hollander. 

On  my  calling  the  attention  of  the  director  of 
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the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  to  the  subject,  he 
sent  for  an  Ovid , and  Peter  Burmann’s  edition, 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1727,  was  produced,  and 
on  turning  to  the  distich  in  question  we  found  the 
following  note  upon  it  : — “ Hoc  distichon  multi 
imperiti  sic  invertunt,  et,  quod  pejus  est,  Ovidio 
adscribunt  : — - 

‘ Tempore  felici  multi  nominantur  amici, 

Dum  fortuna  perit,  nullu3  amicus  erit.’  ” 

This  latter  version  was  doubtless  known  to  M. 
van  Priusterer,  and  accounts  for  his  “ nullus  erit.” 
I may  add  that  he  was  a Minister  of  State  in 
Holland  and  a well-known  literary  man,  and  that 
he  died  in  1876,  the  year  preceding  that  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Motley.  Winslow  Jones. 

Exeter. 

The  Spenser  Society’s  “John  Taylor,  the 
Water- Poet.” — My  apology  for  noting  an  error 
in  this  edition  thus  publicly  is  its  smallness  and 
its  importance.  In  the  1630  folio  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112,  c.  1,  1.  36,  under  a title  unmentionable  to 
the  ears  polite  of  this  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
“ D 11  or  Doxy,”  the  space  here  left  being  in  my 
copy  either  a broken  0 or,  as  seems  more  probable 
on  closer  examination,  an  imperfect  e.  Hence  the 
error  of  the  modern  reprint,  which  reads  “ Doll.” 
On  reference  to  the  original  quartos  of  1623  and 
1625  it  is  distinctly  Dell,  the  beggars’  cant  term 
for  a maid.  Doll  Tearsheet  and  Ben  Jonson’s 
Doll  Common  show  that  Doll  was  then  as 
.significant  as  it  is  now  about  Liverpool,  &c., 
but  Taylor’s  words  do  not  back  up  this  view, 
as  they  have  been  supposed  to  do. 

Br.  Nicholson. 

Nathaniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Limerick: 
(Wood-Bliss,  Athen.  Oxon.  iv.  897). — Dr.  Todd, 
in  his  manuscript  notes  on  Harris’s  Ware,  i.  517, 
corrects  the  date  of  his  letters  patent  to  Dec.  20 
(instead  of  January),  1691,  adding,  “ with  the 
entire  rectory  of  Traderie  in  commendam,  pur- 
suant to  privy  seal  dated  at  Whitehall  Dec.  7.” 

Andrew  Allam  (Wood-Bliss,  Athen.  Oxon.  iv. 
174). — In  col.  175,1. 16, for  “Fabulas”  read  Tabulas. 
Allam  was  tutor  to  Kennett  (Kennett’s  Life , 3, 
197),  which  may  explain  what  Hearne  says  in  a 
note.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

American  Folk-lore.  — Fishing  on  Lake 
George  this  summer,  my  boatman,  a native  of  the 
region,  said,  as  we  sat  eating  our  lunch  on  a little 
island  where  some  silver  poplars  were  casting 
their  shadows  across  the  grass,  “D’ye  know,  sir, 
why  them  air  silver  popples  is  never  still,  but 
alius  shakes  ther  leaves  like  that  ?”  And  answer- 
ing him,  as  he  expected,  in  the  negative,  he  con- 
tinued, “It  *8  because  the  cross  on  which  they 
crucified  our  Saviour  was  made  out  of  a silver 
popple.”  The  region  about  this  beautiful  lake 


was  settled  originally  by  the  French.  May  I ask 
if  this  bit  of  folk-lore  has  been  current  anywhere 
in  England ; or  is  it  a probable  survival  from  the 
old  colony  ? 

Picking  ferns  a few  days  after  among  the  Berk- 
shire hills  in  Western  Massachusetts,  a lady  in 
our  party,  and  a resident  there,  pointed  to  a stout 
coarse  fern,  saying,  “That  is  called  a brake  by  the 
farmers  about  here,  and  they  say  in  the  spring, — 

( If  you  pull  the  first  brake 
And  kill  the  first  snake 
You  ’ll  succeed  in  all  you  undertake.’  ” 

This  also  is  new  to  me,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Robert  Collyer. 

New  York. 

A Law  of  Virginia  passed  in  the  Year 
1662.— 

“ Whereas  many  babbling  Women  slander  and  scan- 
dalize their  Neighbours,  for  which  their  poor  Husbands 
are  often  involved  in  chargeable  and  vexatious  Suits  and 
cast  in  great  Damages  : Be  it  enacted,  That  in  Actions 
of  Slander,  occasioned  by  the  Wife,  after  Judgment 
passed  for  the  Damages,  the  Woman  shall  be  punished 
by  Ducking ; and  if  the  Slander  be  so  enorm<  us  as  to  be 
adjudged  at  greater  Damages  than  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
of  Tobacco,  then  the  Woman  to  suffer  a Ducking  for 
each  Five  Hundred  Pounds  of  Tobacco  adjudged  against 
her  Husband  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  Tobacco.” 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

A Notable  Maxim  of  Bacon. — The  following 
extract  is  culled  from  Bacon’s  twenty-fifth  essay, 
entitled  “ Of  Despatch,”  which  is  in  the  edition  of 
1612:— 

“ False  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the 
physicians  call  pre-digestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  which 
is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities,  and  secret  seeds 
of  diseases.  I knew  a wise  man  had  it  for  a bye-word : 
1 Stay  a little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.’ 
On  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a rich  thing  : for  time 
is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares ; and 
business  is  bought  at  a dear  hand  when  there  is  small 
despatch.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 


©tierce*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


First  Idea  of  a Union  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. — Who  was  H.  P.,  the 
author  of  a pamphlet  printed  in  quarto  in  large 
type  in  the  year  1642,  and  entitled: — 

“ The  Generali  Junto,  or  the  Councill  of  Union 
chosen  equally  out  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
for  the  better  compacting  of  three  Nations  into  one 
Monarchy,  &c.  Trojugenis  Paries  quid  amantibus 
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obstas  ? Quantum  erat,  ut  sineres  toto  vos  corpore  jungi  1 
Printed,  Anno  Dom.  1642  ” ? 

It  is  dedicated  “ to  my  Lord,”  who,  as  appears  by 
the  exterior  of  the  dedication  copy  in  my  pos- 
session, was  “ The  Right  Hoble  The  Earl  of  Bath.” 
This  was  Henry  Bourchier,  sixth  Earl  of  Bath  of 
that  family,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Bourchier, 
second  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Bath  ; succeeded 
in  1636,  and  died  without  issue  in  1654,  when  the 
title  became  extinct.  This  was  the  nobleman 
mentioned  by  Clarendon  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion as  “thought  in  1642  to  be  in  notable  power 
and  interest  in  Devonshire.”  His  scheme,  as 
summed  up  at  p.  25  of  the  pamphlet,  was  as 
follows 

“My  Result  then  is,  that  to  make  Union  perfect 
betwixt  the  three  Nations,  some  Common  Court  of 
Justice  and  Councill  of  State  must  be  erected,  to  which 
each  Nation,  or  any  Member  of  each  Nation,  in  a 
Nationall  difference,  may  have  recourse  with  equall 
Confidence  for  the  redressing  of  all  Injuries,  for  the 
deciding  of  all  Controversies,  for  the  preventing  of  all 
Dangers,  for  the  removing  of  all  Jealousies,  and  for 
communicating  of  all  State  or  Court- Benefits,  and  for 
the  transacting  of  all  matters  of  Generali  concernment 
Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

[The  above  will  have  a mournful  interest  for  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  the  contribution  referred  to  by 
us  last  week.] 

Monument  to  the  Warton  Family  in 
Beverley  Minster.  — In  the  Lady  Chapel, 
formerly  called  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  at 
Beverley  Minster,  on  a monument  of  one  of  the 
Warton  family,  of  Beverley  Park,  are  two  fine 
emblematic  statues  of  Time  and  Eternity.  Is  the 
sculptor  of  them  known,  for  they  are  evidently 
carved  by  a cunning  hand  ? 

In  Beverlac,  published  in  1829,  is  a pedigree  of 
the  Warton  family,  the  baronetcy  in  which  became 
extinct  by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Penny  man,  the 
sixth  baronet,  in  1808,  who  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Warton  Pennyman 
Warton,  in  1770.  The  arms  given  are,  “ Or,  a 
chevron  azure  charged  with  a martlet,  between 
two  pheons  of  the  first.”  In  Burke’s  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronetage  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  family,  though  one  of  very  consider- 
able importance  in  its  day  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  book  gives  as  in  existence  in 
1829  (see  p.  700)  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of 
Beverley  Minster  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Pennyman  Warton,  1770,  aged  sixty- 
nine  ; Thomas  Pennyman,  Esq.,  1759,  aged  sixty; 
Sir  Michael  Warton,  1725,  aged  seventy- three; 
Michael  Warton,  1688,  aged  sixty- five;  the  Honour- 
able Susanna  Warton,  1682;  John  Warton,  1656, 
aged  six;  Michael  Warton,  1656,  aged  eighty-two. 
There  are,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  many 
sepulchral  inscriptions  incised  on  stones  in  the 
pavement.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


A Query  as  to  Names.— -Has  the  reason  ever 
occurred  to  any  one  why  masculine  appellations 
should  be  given  to  animals  and  things,  and  be 
applied  to  the  qualifications  of  men,  and  the 
feminine  coming  under  the  same  categories  should 
be  omitted  ; whether  it  is  out  of  disregard  to 
the  sex,  or  from  chivalrous  respect  to  the  dignity 
of  women  ? Thus  we  have  Jack-ass,  Tom-cat,  and 
if  any  one  will  look  at  a dictionary  under  Jack 
and  Tom  he  will  see  what  a variety  of  persons, 
and  things,  and  animals  they  designate.  Jack  is 
said  to  be  a nickname  or  diminutive  of  John,  and 
generally  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule.  Yet  Jack 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  Jacques, 
which  means  James.  The  application  of  Jack 
fills  two  or  three  columns  of  Webster’s  Dictionary , 
and  is  generally  derogatory.  Under  Tom  there 
are  not  so  many  as  under  Jack,  and  therefore  I 
may  mention  Tom-fool  and  -foolery  ; Tom-noddy, 
a dunce  ; Tom-boy,  a rude  boisterous  boy,  also, 
and  more  commonly,  a romping  girl  ; and  Tom- 
rig,  the  same  as  Tom-boy,  a rude,  wild  girl. 
Tom-cat  and  Tom-tit  belong  to  animals.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  Toms  applied  to  things.  I do  not 
know  of  any  names  of  females  given  to  animals, 
except  it  be  Jenny,  applied  to  a female  ass.  But 
besides  Jacks  of  every  description,  and  Tom- 
fools, there  are  Simon-pures,  Peter-simples,  merry- 
Andrews.  Webster  says  a merry- Andrew  is  a 
buffoon,  attendant  upon  a quack  doctor,  and  derives 
it  from  a physician  of  the  name  of  Andrew  under 
Henry  VIII.  This  is  very  modern,  and  it  may  be 
of  older  origin  with  the  rest.  I never  have  heard 
of  Mary  or  Anne,  or  any  other  female  name,  given 
to  other  shes  (Shakespere).  Perhaps  these  qualifi- 
cations of  men  under  Simon,  Peter,  Tom,  and 
therefore  Andrew  may  have  had  a Scriptural 
origin— -some  allusion  to  character  in  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  the  simplicity  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  to  John  and 
James,  the  sons  of  thunder,  and  Andrew,  Peter’s 
brother,  under  the  influence  of  legend  and  repre- 
sentations in  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Almost  the  only  female  resemblance  to  these 
attributes  given  to  men  is  in  calling  women 
Marthas.  W.  J.  Birch. 

Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  of  Wanstead,  Hants, 
and  New  Albion,  America. — In  his  will,  which 
is  dated  July  29,  1655,  Sir  Edmund  Plowden 
refers  to  his  Irish  peerage,  and  gives  certain  direc- 
tions in  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  title.  The 
will  is  signed  “Albion,”  and  is  sealed  with  Sir 
Edmund’s  coat  of  arms  (with  supporters)  sur- 
mounted by  an  earl’s  coronet.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  (1)  whether  Sir  Edmund 
was  created  Earl  of  Albion  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land ; (2)  if  so,  where  I can  obtain  a copy  of  the 
patent  or  other  deed  of  creation  ; and  (3)  whether 
the  arms  and  supporters  shown  on  the  seal  attached 
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to  Sir  Edmund’s  will  were  registered  in  the 
Heralds’  Office  either  in  Ireland  or  England  ? 

T.  J.  C. 

The  Verb  “ to  wish.” — It  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  ordinary  layman  if  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents learned  in  grammar  would  favour  your 
readers  with  their  views  as  to  the  correct  position 
occupied  by  the  verb  to  wish.  Is  it  an  ordinary 
active  verb,  like  the  verb  to  want  ? Every  day  it 
is  used  as  such  in  conversation  and  in  popular 
literature,  and  by  - and  - by  may  be  employed 
altogether  as  an  active  verb.  Some  of  your  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  inform  me  if  it  is  correct 
to  say  “ I wish  a book,”  or  “ I left  home  the  very 
day  I wished.”  If  these  expressions  are  wrong  or 
imperfect  they  are  nevertheless  creeping  into  use, 
and  will  prevail  if  not  by  some  means  arrested. 

Beta. 

“ Nu  . elck  . syn  . sin.”- — What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words  ? They  are  on  a Dutch  clock — a 
clock  which  strikes  the  hour  after  the  quarter, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  half-hour.  It  has  two  gongs  ; 
the  hour  and  one  at  the  quarter  and  three-quarters 
being  struck  on  the  large  gong,  and  the  previous  hour 
at  the  half-hour  on  the  small  gong.  Tompion  is 
said  to  have  made  a similar  clock  ; but  which  was 
earliest,  the  Dutch  or  the  English  ? (Wood’s  Curio- 
sities, p.  110).  H.  A.  W. 

A Latin  Title.— In  the  famous  epitaph  which 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  styled  “apprime  literatum,” 
himself  no  doubt  wrote  for  his  costly  tomb,  still 
to  be  seen  in  Great  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  he  ( inter  alia)  calls  himself  “ Sacrorum 
Sereniorum  Magisfcrum.”  What  do  these  words 
mean?  W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

[Read  Scriniorum.  Sir  Julius  was  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Cf.  Cod.  Theod.,  vi.  26,  and  Cod.  Just.,  xii.  9.] 

Ziraleet. — I was  once  told  by  a lady  that  this 
word  occurs  somewhere  in  Longfellow,  applied  to 
a lark — “ lark’s  ziraleet  ” — and  probably  meaning 
“ song  ” or  “ note  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  expression.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
recollect  it,  and  say  what  is  the  origin  and  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  ? W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

The  “ Digest,”  Book  IV.— I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me,  (1) 
Of  a good  translation  of  the  above  book.  Mr. 
Bryan  Walker  and  Messrs.  Holland  & Shad  well 
do  not  appear  to  have  translated  the  particular 
portion  of  the  Digest  to  which  I refer.  (2)  If  the 
commentaries  of  Voet,  relating  to  the  fourth  book, 
have  been  rendered  into  English  by  Sir  R.  Wilson 
or  any  other  translator.  (3)  And  generally  what 
books  (in  English),  in  addition  to  Dr.  Lambert 
Mears’s  excellent  translation  of  Ortolan’s  Roman 


Law,  are  likely  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  work 
above  mentioned.  J.  Ernest  Moore. 

32,  Great  James  Street,  W.C. 

Jane  Martin,  temp.  Charles  I.— Capt.  Loder 
Symonds,  of  Hinton  Waldrist  Manor,  Berks, 
possesses  an  interesting  collection  of  deeds,  letters, 
and  MS.  papers  (temp.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.) 
of  Sir  Henry  Martin  and  his  son,  Col.  Henry 
Martin  (the  regicide),  who  died  after  a long 
imprisonment  at  Chepstow  Castle.  Among  the 
letters  is  one  from  Col.  Martin’s  daughter  Jane, 
condoling  with  him  as  regards  the  “ fresh  troubles 
before  you  are  rid  of  the  old.”  Did  Jane  Martin 
marry  Charles  Loder?  Any  information  on  the 
fate  of  Jane  Martin  will  oblige. 

W.  S.  Symonds. 

Juliana  Coningsby.— Can  any  one  help  me  to 
the  parentage  of  this  lady  ? She  married  Amyas 
Hext ; and  the  arms  of  Hext  impaling  Coningsby 
are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  Low  Ham,  in 
Somersetshire,  which  Sir  Edward  Hext  built. 
Juliana  Coningsby  took  the  place  of  Jane  Lane, 
and  rode  with  the  king  from  Trent,  in  Somerset- 
shire, to  Hambledon,  in  Hampshire.  This  was  in 
1651.  From  the  fact  that  the  royalist  Col.  Sir 
Francis  Wyndham,  of  Trent  (who  was  created  a 
baronet,  Nov.  18, 1673),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyndham,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard 
Coningsby,  of  Chapel,  in  Warwickshire,  it  would 
look  as  if  she  came  from  the  Warwickshire  branch 
of  the  Coningsby  family,  a branch  about  which  I 
know  nothing ; and  any  particulars,  no  matter  how 
small,  will  be  most  acceptable  to 

Everard  Green,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

The  Registers  of  Gray’s  Inn.— What  is  the 
best  way  to  discover  the  official  entry  in  the  Roll 
of  Solicitors  of  a name  circa  1610  to  1618? 
The  registers  of  Gray’s  Inn  are  not  complete,  I 
believe  ; at  least  two  entries,  of  the  dates  1556  and 
1577,  were  sent  me  from  an  old  index,  with  the 
note  that  the  book  of  entries  was  lost.  I see  that 
Col.  Chester’s  quarto  volume  of  the  names  of  the 
students  and  barristers  of  Gray’s  Inn  from  1581 
to  1865  has  just  been  sold,  and  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  original  entries  exist  at  Gray’s  Inn 
after  1581.  Also,  were  solicitors  entered  at  Gray’s 
Inn  in  1610  and  later,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  ? Strix. 

[Mr.  Foster  is  publishing  the  Registers  of  Gray’s  Inn 
in  his  Collectanea  Genealogica,  as  we  noted  in  our  review 
of  vol.  i.] 

“ Paltock’s  Inn.” — Is  there  any  known  ex- 
planation of  this  phrase,  which  is  not  given  in 
either  Nares’s  Diet,  or  Halliwell’s  ? I have  met 
with  the  following  examples  of  its  use  : — 

“ When  Anacharsis  traueled  ouer  all  Greece,  to  seeke 
out  wise  men,  hee  founde  none  in  Athens,  though  no 
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doubt  there  were  many  good  scholers  there.  But  com- 
ming  to  Chenas  a blind  village,  in  comparison  of  Athens 
a Paltockes  Inne ; he  found  one  Miso,  well  gouerning 
his  house,”  &c.— Gosson,  The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  1579 
(p.  52,  ed.  Arber,  1868). 

“ Swiftlye  they  determind  too  flee  from  a countrye  so 
wycked, 

Paltocks  Inne  leauing,  too  wrinche  thee  nauye  too 
southward.” 

It.  Stanyhurst,  Thee  Third  Booke  of  Virgil  his  uEneis, 
11.  64-5,  1582  (ed.  Arber,  1880). 

Can  any  correspondent  give  other  examples  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

White  Pigeon  Superstition. — It  is  a carious 
fact  that  in  the  West  of  England  an  extraordinary 
superstition  is  preserved  in  more  than  one  ancient 
family,  that  when  the  principal  of  the  family  dies 
a white  pigeon  is  seen  hovering  over  the  bed  of 
the  deceased.  Was  such  a bird  formerly  con- 
sidered the  prophetical  precursor  of  death  ? 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle'of  Thanet. 

[The  reference  is  probably  to  the  white  bird  of  the 
Oxenhams.  See  the  account  in  Dyer’s  English  Folk- 
lore.'] 

A Lancashire  Ballad.— A lady  writes  to  me  : 

“My  mother  used  to  hear  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
a ballad  of  which  she  only  recollects  three  lines  c — 

* And  I ’m  not  come  to  set  you  free, 

But  I am  come  to  see  you  hanged 
All  under  the  gallows  tree.’ 

The  last  line  was  repeated,  I believe,  in  every  verse.” 
The  ballad  refers  to  the  old  superstition  that  in 
primitive  times  it  was  the  law  or  custom  that 
if  a man  or  woman  would  consent  to  marry, 
under  the  gallows,  a person  condemned  to  death, 
the  criminal  would  thereby  be  saved  from  execu- 
tion. In  several  old  ballads  the  same  vulgar 
■error  may  be  found.  Can  any  contributor  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with  a copy  of  this  ballad  ? 

William  Andrews. 

Hull  Literary  Club. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Burials.  — May  I ask 
whether  or  not  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question,  Have  the  mummies  of  noble  or  royal 
personages  been  found  placed  in  any  particular 
compass  direction  ? Certain  points  in  their 
religious  beliefs  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  a 
rule  would  be  followed.  At  the  same  time  the 
instances  of  the  royal  mummies  lately  discovered 
cannot  be  accepted  as  proofs  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  they  had  been  removed  from  their  original 
places  of  sepulture  to  a place  of  safety. 

Br.  Nicholson. 

Social  Life  in  Bohemia.  — Will  any  one 
kindly  refer  me  to  English,  German,  or  French 
works  of  travel  or  novels  descriptive  of  social  life, 
customs,  sports,  &c.,  in  Bohemia  at  the  present 


time  or  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  back? 
I have  seen  only  Miss  Benger’s  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  G.  C.f  Jun. 

Engravings  by  Le  Bas. — I have  just  seen  a 
set  of  twelve  engravings  by  Le  Bas,  apparently 
illustrating  the  adventures  of  a dwarf  named 
Ragotin.  The  other  characters  mentioned  are 
Madame  Bovillion  and  one  Roquebrune.  To 
what  work  do  these  plates  belong  ? Swan. 

William  Whittingham. — Was  William  Whit- 
tingham  who  put  into  metre  twelve  of  the  Psalms  of 
the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  version  in  holy  orders? 
According  to  his  own  account  he  only  had  Presby- 
terian ordination  ; but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  made  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and 
afterwards  Dean  of  Durham  without  valid  ordina- 
tion. J.  R.  Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

Warren  Hastings.  — I have  been  informed 
that  half  a century  ago  the  village  children  at 
Daylesford,  near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  where  Warren 
Hastings  was  born  and  where  he  resided  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  used  to  sing  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

“ Rejoice  and  sing  with  a loud  huzza, 

For  Governor  Hastings  has  won  the  day.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  refrain  of  a song.  Can  any 
one  supply  the  rest?  T.  W.  Webb. 

St.  Weonards. — This  is  the  name  of  a village 
on  the  road  from  Hereford  to  Monmouth,  some 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  former  place,  and  the 
view  from  it  looking  down  into  the  valley  below 
is  very  beautiful.  Is  it  known  whence  it  derived 
its  name  ? John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted.: — 

A Concise  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  By  a Cis- 
tercian Monk.  London,  Richardson  & Son.  1852.  12mo. 

C.  W.  S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Men  have  many  faults ; women  have  but  two, 
There’s  nothing  right  they  say,  there’s  nothing 
right  they  do.”  Alpha. 

“ In  right  of  his  bugle  and  greyhounds,  to  seize 
Waif,  pannage,  ajistment,  and  wind-fallen  trees ; 

His  knaves  through  Din-forest,  Ralph  Kingsley  dis- 
persed. 

Bow-bearer  in  chief  to  Earl  Randall  the  first.” 

I met  with  the  above  in  the  Chester  Courant. 

Frederic  Johnson. 

“ What  are  they  now  1 The  eternal  hills  survive  ; 

The  vales  bloom  on  with  flowers  and  fruits ; the  river 
In  undimm’d  beauty  sparkles  on  for  ever, 

God’s  handywork  : while  all  that  men  contrive 
Sinks  to  decay  : and  yet  Death’s  angel  smile 
Still  lingers  o’er  this  cold  and  silent  aisle.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
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Hcpltcrf. 

THE  BUCKENHAMS  OF  NORFOLK  AND 
SUFFOLK. 

(6th  S.  vi.  107,  151.) 

Perhaps  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay  will  allow  me 
to  correct  an  error  which  has  crept  into  his  letter 
on  this  subject.  Ammianus  cannot  have  mentioned 
Norfolk  as  the  landing-place  of  theBuc-en-obantes, 
for  that  name  had  no  existence  in  his  time  ; the 
words  he  uses  are  “ the  east  of  Britain.”  This 
may  be  any  other  part  of  the  east  coast,  but 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Norfolk,  as  that 
is  the  only  part  in  which  we  find  place-names 
similar  to  the  tribe-name.  Although  there  are  at 
present  four  Buckenhams  in  the  county,  it  is 
evident  they  are  not  precisely  the  same  four  as 
those  mentioned  in  Domesday ; the  largest  of  those 
now  existing,  viz.  New  Buckenham,  dates  back 
only  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  four  mentioned  in  the  Survey  are  : 1, 
Bucham,  in  Shropa  hundred  ; 2,  Buchenham,  in 
Grimeshow  hundred  ; 3,  Buchanaham,  in  Blofelde 
hundred  ; 4,  Buchema,  in  Clackclose  hundred. 
The  first  is  Old  Buckenham,  in  Shropham  hundred, 
of  which  New  Buckenham,  in  the  same  hundred, 
although  now  the  more  important  place,  is  only  an 
offshoot.  The  second  is  Buckenham  Parva,  in 
Grimshoe  hundred,  a small  village  near  Brandon. 
The  third  is  Buckenham  Ferry,  in  Blofield  hundred, 
also  a very  small  village  with  a ferry  over  the  Yare. 
The  fourth  has  to  be  found,  and  I think  Beacham- 
well,in  Clackclose  hundred,  which  is  really  Beacham 
and  Well,  two  parishes  united,  will  answer  for 
this  one;  the  alteration  in  spelling  is  very  slight 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  another  place  in  this 
hundred  bearing  a name  in  any  way  similar.  I take 
it  that  the  families  of  Bokenham,  Buckenham, 
Buckham,  and  the  fifty  others  derive  their  names 
from  the  place-name.  They  may  be  descended 
from  the  Buc-en-obantes,  or  from  earlier  in- 
habitants who  were  not  entirely  supplanted  by 
the  tribe,  or  from  later  settlers  who  superseded 
them  ; but  in  any  case  they  took  their  names 
from  the  towns  or  districts  to  which  the  tribe  had 
given  theirs,  and  not  from  the  tribe  itself  as 
direct  descendants.  H.  C.  I. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Maudslay  may  per- 
haps be  interested  in  knowing  something  of  Sir 
Owen  Buckingham,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1705.  He  was  a Salter  by  company  and  in  trade 
in  Bread  Street  (in  the  registers  of  St.  Mildred’s  in 
that  street  are  many  entries  of  the  name).  He 
was  also  M.P.  for  Reading  and  a large  employer 
of  labour  there  as  a manufacturer  of  sail  cloth  ; 
there  is  in  the  State  Papers  a curious  petition  or 
remonstrance  of  his,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  setting  forth  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  Government  having  given  their  orders  for 


“duck”  to  other  and  inferior  makers,  he  was  in 
great  difficulty  how  to  continue  employing  his 
numerous  workpeople.  He  had,  rather  than  dis- 
charge them,  such  a large  stock  accumulated  that 
unless  Government  saw  fit  to  give  him  more  orders 
than  they  recently  had  done  he  would  be  a great 
loser  and  be  obliged  to  discharge  the  “ poor 
wretches  ” in  his  employ,  &c.  He  was  associated 
with  Sir  John  and  Sir  James  Houblon  and  Sir 
Robert  Bedingfield,  aldermen,  in  the  management 
of  the  royal  hospitals  of  Bethlem  and  Bridewell. 
His  will  is  dated  1713.  He  was  succeeded  as  M.P. 
for  Reading  by  his  son  Owen,  who  was  killed  in 
a duel  at  Windsor  in  1719.  Le  Neve  says  Sir 
Owen’s  arms  were  Argent,  a lion  ramp,  gules,  and 
credits  him  with  six  wives  ; but  in  Hasted’s  Kent 
his  widow  is  mentioned  as  his  second  wife;  she 
died  at  Wadeslade,  near  Rochester,  in  1720.  In 
Morris’s  MS.  list  of  Lord  Mayors  (Guildhall  Lib.) 
his  arms  are  given  as  Or,  a bend  sable,  between 
two  lions  ramp,  gules,  three  besants  ; while  in 
Berry’s  Cyclopaedia,  “ Buckingham  of  London,” 
1708,  is  described  as  bearing  Ermine,  on  a bend 
wavy  azure,  between  two  lions  ramp,  gules,  three 
besants.  Crest,  on  a chapeau  azure,  turned  up  erm., 
a demi-swan,  wings  expanded  ppr.,  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
Buckinghamshire  origin.  Now  Sir  Owen  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Colnbrook,  in 
Bucks,  and  the  swan  is  the  emblem  of  that  county. 
Being  engaged  in  looking  up  the  “ worthies  ” of 
Bucks,  I should  be  glad  of  any  information  tending 
to  prove  that  Sir  Owen  belonged  to  that  county, 
and  not  to  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  Bucks. 

In  the  Visitations  of  Suffolk  just  published 
the  only  Buckenhams  I find  are  as  follows.  In 
the  pedigree  of  Wiseman  of  Thornham,  Barbara, 
daughter  of  John  Wiseman  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  married  Buckenham,  county  not  men- 

tioned ; this  is  from  the  Additional  Suffolk 
Pedigrees  contained  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  In 
the  Visitation  of  Suffolk,  1561,  pedigree  of  Spencer 
of  Naunton  Hall,  in  Rendlesham,  James  Spencer, 
of  Naunton  Hall,  married  thirdly  Elizabeth  Bekes- 
well.  daughter  of  George  Buckenham,  of  Snetterton, 
co.  Norf.,  Esq.  (according  to  Visitation  of  Norfolk, 
1563,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Buckenham,  and  widow  of  John  Shordich,  alias 
Bexwell).  In  the  same  Visitation  of  Suffolk, 
pedigree  of  Higham  of  Barrow,  “Luce”  Higham, 
daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Higham,  Kt.,  and  Anne 
his  wife,  married  John  “ Buknam,”  and  by  him 
had  no  issue  ; she  married  secondly  Francis  Ston- 
nard,  of  Stapleford,  co.  Essex.  In  the  Visitation 
of  Essex,  1558,  the  family  of  Jenour  quarter  the 
arms  of  Buckenham,  but  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  pedigree. 

The  Suffolk  Visitations  from  which  the  above 
are  taken  are  edited  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  F.S.A.,  and 
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have  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Pollard,  of 
Exeter.  There  is  another  volume  of  Suffolk 
Visitations  (which  I have  had  from  the  London 
Library,  but  have  not  got  it  by  me  now  to  refer 
to),  which  might  have  more  on  the  subject. 

Strix. 

[Some  of  the  particulars  extracted  by  Strix  from  the 
Suffolk  Visitations  were  embodied  in  a very  elaborate 
genealogical  chart  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Maudslay.  In 
the  Suffolk  Visitation  of  1664  the  Wiseman  match  is 
more  fully  set  forth.  It  is  there  stated,  in  an  extract 
authenticated  by  Sir  Albert  Woods,  Garter,  that'*  Edmund 
Bokenham,  of  Thornham,  in  the  Com.  Suffolk,”  married 
‘‘  Barbara,  da.  of  Sir  John  Wyseman,”  and  three  subse- 
quent generations  are  entered,  continuing  the  line  through 
Sir  Henry,  son  of  Edmond  and  Barbara  ; Wyseman,  son 
of  Sir  Henry;  and  Henry,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Wyse- 
man, who  signs  the  pedigree  in  1664.] 

Malgre  the  somewhat  cavalier  reply  of  Prof. 
Skbat  to  my  query  on  the  origin  of  the  Buckenham 
family,  I trust  some  others  of  your  readers  may 
have  a more  satisfactory  and  erudite  explanation 
to  give  than  the  very  “ obvious  ” and  trite  etymo- 
logy of  Buccan-ham.  Even  on  that  point  autho- 
rities differ,  some  calling  it  the  home  of  the  deer 
(Bucks),  and  others  deriving  it  from  beech  trees. 
But  my  contention  is  that  we  must  go  considerably 
further  back  than  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
for  much  information  has  been  lost,  and  that  if  I 
am  correct  as  to  the  descent  from  the  Buceno- 
bantes,  we  must  go  beyond  them  as  far  as  the 
light  of  history  will  guide  us,  and  to-day,  if  possible, 
supply  the  “ missing  links.”  In  my  previous  com- 
munication I entered  on  but  a very  small  part  of 
my  subject,  but  when  I have  settled  the  point  there- 
in raised  I shall  (by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of 
N.  & Q.”)  go  further  afield,  and  perhaps  may 
convince  Prof.  Skbat  that  the  real  holder  of  a 
“ foregone  conclusion  ” is  himself,  and  not 

Henry  Maudslay. 


Papal  Heraldry  (6th  S.  vi.  81).-— I should 
have  sent  you  earlier  a few  corrections  of  this  very 
useful  and  interesting  catalogue,  but  have  been 
searching  for  my  notes  on  the  subject,  which  I now 
find  I have  left  in  Rome;  so  some  must  stand  over 
till  I return  thither.  Meantime  I think  I am  right 
as  to  the  following:— 

Innocent  III.  (Conti). — This  is  not  a family 
name,  as  would  appear  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  here  inserted.  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX., 
Alexander  IV.,  and  Innocent  XIII.  (in  whose 
person  the  family  became  extinct,  Hiirter)  were 
Conti  (Counts)  de’  Marsi  e di  Segni  of  Anagni. 

Clement  IV.  was,  I think,  a Frenchman,  and  his 
name  Guy  de  Foulques. 

Innocent  V.  was  born  at  Tarantaise,  in  Savoy, 
but  I do  not  think  that  was  the  name  of  his 
family. 

Martin  IV.  (should  be  Martin  II.)  was  .born  at 
Brion,  in  Champagne,  but  his  name  was  Mompitie. 


Nicholas  IV.  was  born  at  Lisciano,  near  Ascoli, 
but  his  name  was  Masci. 

St.  Celestine  V.  (Angelieri  dal  Murrone). 

Benedict  XII.  (Fournier). 

Adrian  VI.  (?  Florentius). 

Paul  II.  should  be  Paul  III.  (Farnese). 

Julius  III.  (Ciocchi  dal  Monte—  delli  is  not  in 
use). 

Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli). — The  bearings  are, 
not  three  drinking  cups,  but  three  pots  or  pipkins, 
having  allusion  to  the  name,  pignatta  being  an 
earthern  pot  or  pipkin  in  Italian.  Thus,  also,  the 
old  wall  into  which  the  church  of  SS.  Pietro  e 
Marcellino,  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  is  built,  is 
popularly  called  Tor  Pignattara,  because  the 
earthern  pots  which  were  used  in  its  construction 
are  visible  where  it  is  cleft. 

Gregory  XVI.  (Cappellari).  R.  H.  B. 

“A  Liturgy,”  &c.,  of  1776  (6th  S.  vi.  227). — 
The  entry  of  this  book  by  Watt  under  the  name 
of  Theophilus  Lindsey  is  an  error.  Watt  also 
gives  it  in  the  right  place,  at  folio  968,  under  David 
Williams.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  founded  the 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  published 
a reformed  Liturgy  in  1774,  which  excited  so  much 
attention  that  a second  edition  of  it  was  printed 
that  same  year.  It  is  probable  that  Watt  in  error 
presumed  that  the  Liturgy  published  in  1776  was 
also  by  Lindsey.  The  real  writer  was  David  Wil- 
liams, 1738-1816,  born  near  Cardigan,  educated  at 
Carmarthen,  minister  to  a small  dissenting  congre- 
gation at  Frome.  From  thence  he  went  first  to 
Exeter  and  subsequently  to  Highgate  ; he  gave 
this  up  and  commenced  a school  at  Chelsea  in 
1774.  As  a minister  “he  had  acquired  habits  of 
sociability  and  expence  which  could  not  be  in- 
dulged in  by  means  of  his  clerical  income,”  and  as 
he  quaintly  said:— 

“ I was  not  fond  of  cards,  and  had  no  great  skill  in  the 
management  of  them.  I had  no  relish  for  the  expedient 
of  tying  myself  up  to  a disagreeable  woman  for  the  sake 
of  her  fortune.  I had  recourse  to  my  industry,  and  took 
a few  gentlemen  under  my  care.” 

He  had  soon  a good  school,  married,  lost  his 
wife,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  gave  up 
teaching.  Shortly  after  this  he  drew  up  his  form 
of  worship  wholly  independent  of  Revelation ; 
opened  (April  7,  1776)  the  place  of  worship  in 
Margaret  Street,  and  ministered  to  a declining  con- 
gregation for  four  years.  David  Williams  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  his  powers 
were  generally  misdirected.  The  most  noted  act 
of  his  life  was  the  formation  of  “ the  Literary 
Fund,”  which  is  recorded  upon  his  tombstone  in 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho.  Whilst  at  Chelsea  he  lived  in 
a house  in  Laurence  Street,  and  it  is  said  there 
received  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  gave  him  a secure 
asylum  in  a time  of  political  persecution.  Amongst 
the  many  books  which  he  published  perhaps  the 
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best  is  The  History  of  Monmouthshire,  4to.,  1796, 
and  the  one  least  to  be  praised  Royal  Recollec- 
tions, 1788,  if  it  be  true  that  he  really  was  the 
writer.  It  was  a scandalous  satire  upon  the  king, 
consequently  was  read  with  avidity,  and  went 
through  at  least  eleven  editions.  There  is  a good 
obituary  notice  of  David  Williams,  with  a sil- 
houette likeness,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1816,  lxxxvi.  86-90,  and  further  particulars  in  the 
Annual  Biography,  &c.,  for  1818,  ii.  16-48.  In 
this  latter  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Franklin  assisted 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
Liturgy.  Edward  Solly. 

A MS.  Calendar,  1463  (6th  S.  vi.  164).— If  Mr. 
Peacock  will  look  at  my  Notes  to  Piers  Plowman , 
p.  247,  he  will  see,  perhaps,  a reason  for  believing 
that  the  English  verses  which  he  cites  were  com- 
posed by  a namesake  of  his,  viz.,  Reginald  Pe- 
cock,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  I also  give  the  Latin 
original.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Adisham  (6th  S.  vl  208).— Spelt  Adesham  in 
Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  charter  No.  983. 
Compare  A.-S.  Adingtun,  now  Addington  ; see 
the  same.  Ades  is  the  genitive  case  from  a nom. 
Ad  or  AEd,  and  A ding  is  a clan-name  from  the 
same.  Hence  Ad.  was  a personal  name  ; but  the 
meaning  of  it  is  unknown.  I find  other  names 
which  seem  to  contain  the  same  prefix,  such  as 
AEdestcyrth  (Kemble),  Addingham,  Addiscombe, 
Adstock,  Adstone,  Adwell,  Adwick  ; but  these 
require  to  be  tested  by  old  spellings. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

How  History  is  Written  : Obelisks  in 
Epping  Forest  (6th  S.  v.  426  ; vi.  38, 157, 238).— 
Your  correspondents  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that 
Epping  Forest  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  obelisks  ; 
and  Mr.  Baillie,  writing  from  memory,  has 
hastily  concluded  that  the  familiar  one  on  Pole 
Hill  at  Chingford  was  that  alluded  to  by  our 
“ historian  ” of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
Upon  reference  to  the  paper  in  question  (May  6, 
1882,  p.  415)  the  passage  runs,  In  what  is  now 
the  enclosure  of  Warlies  Park  the  spot,  marked 
by  an  obelisk,  is  pointed  out,”  &c.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  are  two  in  that  neighbourhood,  but 
outside  the  boundary  of  Warlies  Park  ; so  Mr. 
Solly’s  question  is  at  once  answered,  as  far  as 
their  actual  existence  is  concerned.  Their  exact 
positions,  a little  over  a mile  apart,  are  correctly 
indicated  in  the  6-inch  Ordnance  map. 

If  there  is  any  history  attached  to  these  obelisks, 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  accessible  sources.  No 
inscription  appears  on  either  ; they  are  of  brick, 
one  being  stuccoed  ; and  they  cannot  be  older 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  But,  if  any  value 
is  to  be  placed  on  tradition,  it  is  not  dealing  un- 
fairly with  the  tradition  that  clings  to  this  part 
of  the  county  of  Essex  to  admit  the  possibility  of 


the  historic  site  being  placed  here.  The  point  has 
not  been  thoroughly  sifted.  Morant  says,  speak- 
ing of  Ambresbury  Banks,  “ hereabouts  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  fought,”  &c.,  which  is  only 
tantamount  to  a recital  of  the  ancient  tradition. 
Later  writers  have  done  no  more.  And  our 
modern  archaeologists  have  not,  so  far  as  I know, 
made  a systematic  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

If,  however,  one  may  now  contribute  something 
to  an  open  question,  allow  me  shortly  to  say  how 
it  is  by  no  means  an  improbability  that  the  site 
was  “ hereabouts.”  Ambresbury  Banks  was  not 
a temporary  camp  ; there  must  have  been  a British 
village  or  settlement  here.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  ground,  as  British  villages  would  do. 
Closely  adjacent,  a bye-road  defiles  down  the 
hill  through  the  forest,  itself  the  site  of  an  ancient 
trackway,  into  the  river  plain.  The  higher  part 
of  Copt  Hall  Green  is  broken  up  into  irregular 
lumps  of  earth-work,  which  may  be  modern  or 
may  be  of  high  antiquity.  Obelisk  No.  1 stands 
in  a meadow  just  northward  of  this  waste  spot, 
and  gives  name  to  the  adjoining  farm.  The 
narrow  defile  through  the  forest  and  the  open 
plain  below  are  fully  characteristic  of  the  battle- 
field familiar  to  us  in  the  chroniclers.  Some  such 
track  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Suetonius, 
down  which  he  issued,  cleaving  as  with  a wedge 
the  host  of  the  British  ; and  it  was  across  such  a 
plain  that  the  defeated  thousands  would  disperse. 

Obelisk  No.  2 stands  in  a meadow  on  the  other 
side  of  Cobbin’s  brook,  and  gives  name  to  an 
adjoining  wood.  Here,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
the  unfortunate  Boadicea  retired  in  order  to  crown 
with  her  own  death  the  disasters  of  the  day. 

Edward  Smith. 

Walthamstow. 

The  Steamer  Chub,  1811  (6th  S.  vi  89). — 
This  is  probably  not  a misprint.  Fulton’s  first 
boat  began  running  between  New  York  and 
Albany  in  1807.  In  1810  my  great-uncle,  Francis 
James  Jackson,  then  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  the 
United  States,  writes  thus: — 

“ Haring  passed  four  months  at  New  York I have 

accepted  the  offer  of  a gentleman,  Mr.  Hogan,  to  lend 
me  his  country  house.  Jt  is  a very  good  one,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Hudson One  of  the  curiosities  that  we 

daily  see  pass  under  our  windows  is  the  steam-boat,  a 
passage  vessel  with  accommodation  for  near  a hundred 
persons.  It  is  moved  by  a steam-engine  turning  a wheel 
on  either  side  of  it  which  acts  like  the  main  wheel  of  a 
mill,  and  propels  the  vessel  against  wind  and  tide  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  As  soon  as  it  comes  in  sight 
there  is  a general  rush  of  our  household  to  watch  and 
wonder  until  it  disappears.  They  don’t  at  all  know  what 
to  make  of  the  unnatural  monster  that  goes  steadily 
careering  on  with  the  wind  directly  in  its  teeth  as  often 
as  not.  I doubt  that  I should  be  obeyed  were  1 to  desire 
any  ore  of  them  to  take  a passage  in  her.  When  first 
this  vet-sel  appeared  in  these  waters  it  excited  great  con- 
sternation. Some  of  the  simple  country  folk  were  pretty 
well  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  suspecting,  I am  told. 
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it  was  some  diabolical  conveyar.ce  that  had  brought  his 
Satanic  Majesty  from  the  lower  realms  to  visit  the 
United  States.  I am  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on 
this  application  of  the  propelling  power  of  steam.  Not 
improbably  it  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  produce 
incalculably  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  our  mode  of 
voyaging.” 

I have  heard  that  when  the  first  English  steamboat 
came  into  Portsmouth  a court-martial  then  sitting 
broke  up  in  haste,  and  all  the  captains  rushed  to 
behold  the  “ unnatural  monster,”  as  my  great- 
uncle  calls  it ; but  the  president,  unable  to  follow 
their  example,  was  forced  to  sit  and  wait  till  they 
had  satisfied  their  souls  with  gazing  and  were  con- 
tent to  return  to  their  judicial  duties.  If  I had 
been  the  prisoner  I should  have  run  away — or  tried. 

C.  E.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Eanbury. 

Loves  and  Louvres  (6th  S.  vi.  86). —In  this 
connexion  the  passage  in  Minsheu  is  curious:  “ A 
lover  or  tunnel  on  the  toppe  of  house  a Gal.  l’ouvert 
i.  apertus,  a place  open  to  let  out  the  smoke.”  But 
these  boards,  called  louver  or  luffer  boards,  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  boards  of  the  same  name 
used  by  the  Dutch  smacks  placed  to  leeward  to 
enable  them  to  luff  or  keep  close  up  to  the  wind, 
from  which  they  would  otherwise  drift  owing  to 
their  bottoms  being  broad  and  shallow.  This  is 
from  the  Dutch  loef,  from  loeven,  to  ply  to  wind- 
ward. This  is  a singular  instance  of  an  out-of- 
the-way  word  formed  from  two  separate  roots,  and 
though  spelt  the  same  retaining  still  its  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  I know  of  no  dictionary  recording 
it.  0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Old  Yorkshire  Customs  (6th  S.  vi.  146).  — 
The  practice  of  placing  a plate  of  salt  on  the  breast 
of  a corpse  is  a general  one  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  Dudley  and  that  district,  though  there 
it  is  done  not  with  the  object  indicated  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  acts  as  a dis- 
infectant and  purifies  the  apartment.  B.  B. 

The  custom  to  which  my  friend  Mr.  Chapman 
refers  is  perhaps  more  common  than  he  supposes. 
It  was  followed  in  my  own  house  some  years  ago 
(without  my  previous  knowledge  or  sanction),  but 
I found  that  in  addition  to  the  plate  of  salt  on  the 
breast  there  was  a larger  vessel  of  salt  under  the 
bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid.  I have  always 
heard  that  the  reason  for  placing  the  plate  of  salt 
on  the  breast  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Chapman’s 
correspondent,  who  is,  if  I may  guess  at  his  identity, 
well  acquainted  with  North  Yorkshire  traditions. 

C.  G.  C. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

I remember  seeing  a corpse  some  twenty  years 
since  at  Lower  Heyford,  Oxfordshire,  on  the  breast 
of  which  was  placed  a pewter  plate  containing  salt. 
On  inquiring  for  what  purpose  it  was  placed  there 


the  female  in  attendance  said  it  was  to  prevent  the 
corpse  swelling.  G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

See  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer’s  Domestic 
Folk-lore,  pp.  59,  60. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“ Domum  Mansit  : Lanam  Fecit  ” (6th  S.  vi. 
146). — In  the  Surgeon's  Daughter  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  alteration  made  in  the  Latinity  of 
this  epitaph,  as 

“ Domum  Mansit — Lanam  Fecit  ” 
is  quoted  without  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
“ Centenary  Edition  ” of  the  novel  in  question, 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black. 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Read,  N. 

Lytton  (6th  S.  vi.  146).— Lytton  is  the  A.-S. 
lic-tun,  a sepulchre.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish 
gives  it  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect 
under  the  form  litten. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Lytton  for  “ churchyard  ” is  the  same  as  litten, 
given  by  Halliwell  with  the  same  sense.  The 
etymological  spelling  should  rather  be  litton ; and, 
of  course,  this  word  explains  Lytton  when  occur- 
ing  as  a proper  name.  It  is  formed,  by  assimila- 
tion of  tt  from  ct,  from  the  A.-S.  lic-tun,  lit.  “ a 
corpse-town,”  compounded  of  lie,  body,  and  tun, 
town.  Compare  lichgate  and  Lichfield.  The 
word  is  not  very  common,  but  was  used  by  King 
Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Bed  a,  lib.  iii.  c.  17, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  dative  case  : “ And  thser 
on  thse'ra  brdthra  lictune  bebyriged,”  i.e.,  and 
there  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  brethren. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  burial-ground  attached  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel,  Basingstoke,  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
still  is,  called  the  liten.  The  word  is  doubtless 
derived  from  A.-S.  lich,  a corpse.  In  the  book  of 
accounts  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1557- 
1654,  recently  published,  the  word  is  variously 
spelt  litton,  litten,  lytton.  J.  S.  A. 

Basingstoke. 

Conny  (6th  S.  vi.  146).  — I have  before  now 
heard  the  expression  “snug  and  conny”  where 
“ conny  ” would  appear  to  mean  comfortable.  The 
word  struck  me  at  the  time,  but  I could  not  get 
any  information  about  it. , Halliwell,  s.v.,  says,  “See 
canny."  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

The  Encampment  or  the  English  Forces 
near  Portsmouth,  1545  (6th  S.  vi.  148).— I can 
inform  your  correspondent  Tiny  Tim,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  that  a 
key  to  the  engraving  was  not  published  with  the 
print.  The  plate  was  engraved  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  whose  president,  Sir 
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Joseph  Ay  Ioffe,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the 
original  painting  before  the  Society  in  the  year 
1776,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Archceologia , vol.  iii.  p.  263.  The  print  is  inter- 
esting historically,  but  the  perspective  is  bad,  and 
the  geographical  formation  of  the  east  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  incorrectly  delineated,  vhile  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth 
several  detached  forts  and  other  defensive  works 
which  we  know  existed  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VJII.  are  omitted.  James  Horsey. 

Quarr,  I.W. 

Shihallion  (6th  S.  vi.  148). — It  is  asked,  What 
isl  the  etymology  of  this  name  ? Three  explana- 
tions have  been  given.  It  is  said  that  it  means 
the  maiden’s  pap,  from  the  Gaelic  ti  (obsolete),  a 
point,  and  cailin,  a damsel.  This  view  was 
taken  by  Col.  James  A.  Robertson.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  there 
are  three  conical  hills  called  the  Paps  of  Jura. 
Also  in  Lower  Canada  are  two  hills  called  the  Paps 
of  Matane.  A second  idea  is  that  it  means  the 
mountain  of  forests,  from  &ith  (pron.  shee),  a hill, 
and  coilltean , woods.  A third  guess  is  that  it 
means  the  hill  of  storms,  from  sith,  a hill,  and 
gaillionn , a storm.  In  sith-ghaillionn,  the  g has 
to  be  followed  by  h ; this  makes  the  g silent. 
The  word  gaillion  is  from  gaill , wild,  rough,  and 
sian,  a storm.  They  who  have  been  caught  on 
the  top  of  this  hill  in  a gale  of  wind  will  see  how 
well  the  name  applies.  Each  of  the  three  deriva- 
tions is  possible,  but  the  third  seems  to  be  the 
right  one.  The  name  of  the  hill  is  spelt  in  several 
ways.  There  is  no  occasion  to  begin  with  Sch. 
The  sound  would  be  best  shown  by  Shehal'lion. 
Making  the  first  vowel  an  i,  there  is  a risk  of  a 
stranger  sounding  it  Shy;  putting  c before  the 
second  h,  there  is  a risk  of  a stranger  sounding  the 
ch  soft.  When  our  Gaelic  place-names  are  written 
in  English  it  is  well  to  make  the  sound  as  easy  as 
possible  for  outsiders,  at  the  same  time  as  often 
as  convenient  giving  the  exact  Gaelic  words  from 
which  the  name  is  taken.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  spell  the  name  is  either  Shichallion  or  Shihal- 
lion. I am  not  able  to  see  how  the  name  contains 
a reference  to  the  fairies,  although  this  has  been 
suggested.  A fifth  notion  is  that  the  name  means 
constant  storms  : - challion  means  storms,  but  the 
first  part  of  the  word  does  not  signify  constant ; 
there  is  a word  sior  which  means  perpetual.  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  making  this  note  so  long ; 
but  in  these  latter  days  the  hill  has  come  out  in  a 
prominent  way  in  the  meteorological  world,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

Devonport,  Devon. 

Schichallion  gives  a fair  idea  of  how  the  name 
of  the  mountain  should  be  pronounced.  In  Gaelic 
it  is  Ti  ChailiD,  pronounced  tshe-challien  (ch  gut- 


tural),—^, a point  or  projection ; chailin,  a 
maiden  ; and  literally,  the  two  names  put  to- 
together,  signify  the  maiden’s  pap,  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Lowlanders  of  Perthshire,  and  which 
well  describes  its  form.  Dr.  Maskelyne  must  have 
confounded  Ben  Doran  with  Schichallien  when  he 
said  the  latter  meant  “constant  storms.”  Ben  Doran 
is  the  mountain  of  storms,  and  gets  this  name  from 
the  singular  fact  that  it  “ prognosticates  coming 
storms  from  sounds  caused  by  the  wind  from 
certain  formations  in  its  rocks”  (see  Robertson’s 
Gaelic  Topography  of  Scotland). 

John  Mackay. 

Herriesdale. 

Ivo  Tailbois  (6th  S.  vi.  229). — That  Ivo  Tail- 
bois,  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  was  a nephew,  or 
even  a near  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror  is 
most  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  Such  state- 
ments of  monks  and  heralds  are  not  accepted  now- 
adays without  some  corroboration  from  other  sources. 
Nor  must  a recent  work,  The  Norman  People  be 
trusted,  which  makes  Ivo  third  son  of  a Reinfrid 
(p.  369).  Ivo  was  one  of  the  husbands  of  the 
Countess  Lucy,  and  his  importance  is  evidently  due 
to  that  fact.  He  was  an  Angevin,  and  Tailbois 
would  have  been  merely  an  inherited  family  sur- 
name. Ralph  and  William  Talbois  also  occur  in 
Domesday  Book.  Some  graphic  particulars  may 
be  gathered  about  Ivo  from  the  spurious  work  of 
Ingulf  and  Peter  de  Blois,  his  continuator,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  a certain  extent  as  evidently 
founded  on  contemporary  memoranda.  As  to  the 
Countess  Lucy  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  iv.  69.  Eldred, 
ancestor  of  the  Barons  of  Kendal,  is  stated  to  have 
been  Ivo’s  son  (Dugdale’s  Mon.  Angl.,  new  edit., 
iii.  553).  This  is  most  unlikely ; but  Gilbert,  son 
of  Ketel,  son  of  this  Eldred,  appears  to  have  been 
the  Gilbert  who  married  the  daughter  of  Ribald 
of  Middleham  (brother  of  Alan,  Earl  of  the  East 
Angles)  by  (?  Beatrix)  daughter  of  Ivo.  This,  I 
suspect,  was  the  “ only  daughter  ” of  Ivo  and  of  the 
Countess  Lucy  said  to  have  been  “ married  to  a hus- 
band of  noble  rank,”  but  to  have  “ died  before  her 
father.”  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  statement  that 
the  writer  in  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist , i.  12, 
made  the  plausible  suggestion,  on  account  of  chro- 
nological difficulties,  that  there  were  really  two 
Countesses  Lucy,  mother  and  daughter. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

Bewray  and  Beray  (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72, 110, 199, 
252). — Now  that  we  have  separated  bewray  from 
beray , I beg  leave  to  explain  the  latter  verb. 
C.  M.  I.  is  practically  right  in  the  main,  but  a few 
slight  corrections  will  make  things  plainer.  The 
instance  of  raying  as  caused  by  the  sputtering 
due  to  a steel  pen  is  not  a very  good  one  ety- 
mologically, because  the  word  was  in  use  long 
before  steel  pens  were  invented.  What  was  origin- 
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ally  meant  was  the  radiation  seen  in  squirting 
liquids  through  a small  orifice.  The  fourth  sense 
given  in  Halliwell  is  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
Cotgrave  gives  a good  example  when  he  says,  “ La 
mamelle  ne  rayoit  que  du  sang,  yeelded  nothing 
but  blood  ; nothing  spowted,  flowed,  issued,  or  came 
from  it  but  blood  ; hence  also,  il  luy  fit  rayer  du 
sang  par  le  nez.”  The  last  phrase  he  does  not 
translate  ; it  means  “ he  made  him  ray  (radiate) 
blood  from  his  nose,”  and  is  a forcible  expression 
enough.  Both  a-ray  and  be-ray  are  derivatives. 
For  the  be-  in  the  latter  compare  Cotgrave’s 
“ embouer,  to  be-mire,  be-durt,  be-ray,  be-dash 
with  mud,  be-spatter  with  ordure.”  As  to  a-ray, 
it  was  probably  suggested  by  confusion  with  array 
(also  aray),  to  dress,  and  is  not  a form  to  be  com- 
mended. J Ray  is  only  “ a root-verb  ” in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  origin  of  a-ray  and  be-ray.  In  itself 
it  is  quite  unoriginal,  being  a derivative  of  the  sb. 
ray,  a radius,  just  as  the  equivalent  Latin  radiare 
is  a mere  derivative  of  radius.  I wish  to  explain 
that  in  my  Dictionary  I have  taken  the  trouble 
to  give  verbs  where  they  are  original  only;  but  in 
the  case  of  verbs  derived  from  substantives  I give 
the  substantive  as  the  leading  word.  This  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  but  hitherto  little 
attended  to ; and  even  Latin  dictionaries  often 
treat  secondary  verbs  in  -are  as  if  they  were 
original,  and  derive  from  them  the  very  words 
whence  they  were  themselves  formed  ! But  it 
makes  all  the  difference  between  order  and  chaos. 
Accordingly  I give  ray  as  a substantive  derived 
from  the  O.F.  raye,  from  Lat.  acc.  radium.  This 
is  really  sufficient  for  etymological  purposes,  as 
the  other  words  result  from  it. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

A Badger’s  Skin  (6th  S.  vi.  89).  — - No  one 
seems  to  have  answered  K.  P.  D.  E.’s  question  as 
to  the  folk-lore  of  using  a badger’s  skin  on  a horse’s 
head.  I do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  explained  by 
folk-lore.  In  Rome  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
put  a headstall  trimmed  with  badger’s  hair  on  the 
horses  when  driving  into  the  country,  to  keep  off 
the  flies  and  other  insects.  Dogs’  collars  are  often 
also  trimmed  with  badger’s  hair,  to  make  them 
look  wolfy,  as  the  real  Roman  dog  ( lupetto ) traces 
his  pedigree  to  the  wolf  of  the  Capitol. 

R.  H.  B. 

Priory  of  Nostel  (6th  S.  vi.  228).— I have 
looked  into  the  cartulary  of  the  priory  (Cotton 
MS.  Yesp.  E.  xix.)  for  the  charter  of  Sunwlf  with- 
out success,  so  the  date  cannot  be  ascertained  ex- 
cept approximately  thus:  the  “ mansurse  ” in  the 
city  of  York  given  by  Cliburne  and  Sunwlf  were 
confirmed  to  the  monks  by  the  undated  charter  of 
Henry  I.  (Mon.  Angl.,  v.  92).  The  date  of  this 
cp,n  be  limited  to  1120-7  because  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  Richard,  Bishop  of  Hereford;  therefore 
Sunwlf’s  gift  was  made  anterior  to  the  latter  year, 


and  the  priory  was  not  established  before  1100. 
In  1066  one  of  this  name,  a priest,  perhaps  parson 
of  St.  Crux,  York,  possessed  a house  apparently 
in  that  parish,  which,  together  with  the  church 
and  some  other  houses  there,  belonged  in  1086  to 
the  Count  of  Mortain,  but  had  been  granted  to 
Osbern  fitz  Boson  (Domesday  Book,  i.  fo.  298 b). 
The  count  had  also  the  lands  of  one  Sonulf  in 
Grimston  and  Garton  in  the  East  Riding  (ib.  fo. 
3076).  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 

The  Poet  Gray  (6th  S.  vi.  167).— Amongst 
the  memoranda  of  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  of 
Milton,  who  was  a personal  friftnd  of  the  poet,  is 
a brief  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  in 
which  it  is  noted,  “ It  is  said,  that  he  has  left  all 
his  fortune  to  his  two  nieces  at  Cambridge  ”;  and 
again,  amongst  those  who  followed  the  hearse  in 
a mourning  coach,  “ his  niece  Antrobus,  and  Mr. 
Cummins,  a merchant,  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
married  her  sister.”  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
these  two  ladies  were  commonly  spoken  of  by 
friends  as  Mr.  Gray’s  nieces.  Their  real  relation- 
ship is,  however,  clearly  defined  by  his  will,  dated 
July  7,1770.  The  words  are:  “ To  Mary  Antrobus, 
of  Cambridge,  spinster,  my  second  cousin  by  the 
mother’s  side To  Dorothy  Comyns,  of  Cam- 

bridge, my  other  second  cousin  by  the  mother’s 
side.” 

The  name  of  Gray’s  uncle  was  Robert ; he  is 
entered  in  the  Graduati  Cantabrigienses,  “ Antro- 
bus Rob.  Peter,  A.B.  1701,  A.M.  1705.”  There 
is  a monument  to  him  in  the  church  at  Burnham, 
Bucks,  with  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Gray  (Cole  MS.),  and  bearing  date 
1731.  The  living  of  Burnham  is  in  the  gift  of 
Eton  College.  Edward  Solly. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  poet’s  mother  was 
Dorothy  Antrobus.  Her  brother,  the  Rector  of 
Everdon,  and  a Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  was  assistant-master  to  Dr.  George 
when  Gray  was  a boy  at  Eton.  In  1741,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Gray  and  her  maiden 
sister  retired  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  another 
sister,  at  Stoke  Pogis.  The  two  Misses  Antrobus 
could  not  have  been  the  poet’s  nieces,  but  were 
either  his  mother’s  sisters  or  the  rector’s  daughters, 
if  he  were  married.  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Tlianet. 

Dean  Hook’s  “ Hear  the  Church  ” (6th  S.  iii. 
363,  514  ; iv.  231  ; vi.  237). — This  sermon  was 
published  in  July,  1838.  It  was  said  to  have  had 
a larger  sale  than  any  single  sermon  previously 
published.  Forty  thousand  copies  were  sold  within 
six  months  of  publication.  F.  H.  Rivington. 

The  Quakers  (6th  S.  vi.  207,  232). — It  seems 
a pity  that  the  unsupported  statements  of  the 
authoress  of  the  History  of  my  Life  should  ever 
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be  received  as  makers  of  history.  The  “ Friend 
Stately  of  Mildred’s  Court  ” was  no  other  than 
the  amiable  philanthropist  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whose  husband  was  once  a banker  in  that  locality. 
The  Quaker  whose  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  a bishop,  and  at  whose  funeral  the  cathedral 
bell  tolled,  was  Joseph  John  Gurney,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Fry,  the  author  of  Essays  on  Chris- 
tianity, &c.,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  statement  re- 
specting George  IV.  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
He  once,  when  Prince  Regent,  told  a lady  friend, 
the  daughter  of  the  physician  of  George  III.,  that 
he  intended  some  day  to  come  to  the  women’s 
meeting ; but  George  IV.,  with  all  his  faults,  never 
forgot  his  character  as  a gentleman,  and  he  never 
intruded.  Lambert  Weston. 

The  Game  of  Comet  (6th  S.  vi.  67,  175). — I 
remember  in  my  youthful  days  in  France  having 
taken  part  in  a game  of  cards  called  comete.  It 
was  what  is  called  a round  game,  and  similar  in 
principle  to  that  known  in  England  as  Pope  Joan 
— the  following  up  of  a sequence  of  cards— the 
principal  difference  being  that  no  board  was  used. 
I cannot  now  say  whether  it  was  exactly  the  same 
game  as  either  of  those  described  in  the  Academic 
Universelle  des  Jeux  (Amsterdam,  1789)  under  the 
names  of  “Jeu  de  Manille,  autrement  appelle 
l’Ancienne  Comete,”  and  “ Le  Nouveau  Jeu  de  la 
Comete.”  The  former  was  played  with  an  ordinary 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards;  the  latter  with  two  packs, 
divided  into  black  and  red,  from  which  the  aces 
had  been  abstracted.  In  the  old  game  the  nine 
of  diamonds  bore  the  name  of  manille , and  the 
holder  of  it  had  the  right  of  passing  it  for  any  card 
he  pleased.  In  the  new  game  the  nine  of  diamonds 
was  placed  among  the  black  cards,  and  the  nine 
of  clubs  among  the  red.  Both  were  styled  comete, 
and  had  apparently  the  same  powers  as  in  the  old 
game.  E.  McC . 

Guernsey. 

Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678  (6th  S. 
vi.  108,  150). — Mr.  Bohn’s  edition  of  Lowndes  is 
certainly  wrong  in  limiting  the  “ states  ” of  this 
edition  to  two  ; and  it  has  misled  Mr.  Edward 
Solly,  whose  A and  B must  give  place  to  a,  6, 
and  c.  Col.  Prideaux’s  copy  is  probably  of  a,  as 
mine  is.  The  issue  I call  a accompanies  parts  i. 
and  ii.,  and  therefore  the  memorandum  of 
“ licence  ” on  verso  of  title-page  in  b and  c,  does 
not  appear  in  a.  Otherwise,  the  test  of  this  issue 
is  the  transposition  of  the  figures  5,  7,  in  the 
numbering  of  p.  157.  In  this,  too,  none  of  the 
nine  corrections  of  the  table  of  errata  appended  to 
b are  made  ; and  at  p.  112,  1.  18,  the  misprinted 
word  is  spelt  afraid , not  afrayd,  as  it  is  in  the 
errata.  Of  course,  none  of  the  errors  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Solly  as  disfiguring  b and  c are  found  in 
a.  My  copy  of  a belonged  to  “ Edward  Mont- 


gomery of  Hert’:  Coll’:  Oxon.,  1748,”  as  appears 
from  his  autograph.  C.  M.  Ingleby. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Toadstool  (6th  S.  iv.  249,  451;  vi.  96).— Is  not 
Mr.  Bayne  wrong  in  saying  that  the  ‘e  cleg  ” or 
gadfly  emerges  from  the  “ paddock’s  spittle,”  or 
“ cuckoo-spit  ” as  it  is  called  in  England  ? It  is 
the  Tettigonia  spumaria,  or  cuckoo-spit  froghopper, 
that  emerges  from  this  froth,  which  is  the  hiding- 
place  of  its  larva.  E.  G. 

“ Divine  Breathings  ” (5th  S.  xi.  240,  336, 
418,  433,  478  ; 6th  S.  ii.  473 ; iv.  376,  436  ; vi. 
115). — Was  the  translator  of  the  Meditations  of 
St.  Augustine  the  Dean  of  Canterbury?  Was 
Mary  (the  first  wife  of  Governor  Wm.  Burnet)  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  or  J ohn  Stanhope,  Dean 
of  Canterbury  ? and  had  she  any  issue  besides 
Gilbert,  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  of  Chigs- 
well,  born  in  1740  ? Gladys. 

Conversion  and  Corruption  of  Family 
Names  (6th  S.  iv.  166,  333  ; v.  77;  vi.  116).— The 
keeper  of  the  bathing  machines  at  Whitby,  York- 
shire, is  now  called  “ Argument.”  His  real  name 
is  Egremont.  I have  personally  traced  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  name  through  a series  of  docu- 
ments. C.  G.  C. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Wo ! (6th  S.  vi.  90).— It  is  equivalent  to  whoa, , 
hoa,  ho,  and  means  stop,  stay.  Richardson  quotes 
Lord  Berners’s  Froissart,  “ there  is  no  hoo  by  twene 
them  as  longe  as  speares,  swordes,  axes,  or  dagers 
wyll  endure,  but  lay  on  eche  upon  other.”  Evi- 
dently it  means  hold,  and  gives  the  first  two 
letters.  Add  to  which,  hold  was  formerly  written 
halt , and  in  Wachter’s  glossary  halten  is  tenere. 
This  is  infinitely  more  likely  than  that  it  is  of 
Welsh  origin.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Pelham  of  Crowhurst,  Sussex  (6th  S.  v. 
448,  497). — I find  in  the  Burrell  MSS.  (British 
Museum)  the  following  particulars:— -“  Wm.  Pel- 
ham was  incumbent  of  Crowhurst  and  buried  there 
14th  May,  1662”  (Par.  Reg.):  see  Add.  MS.  5697, 
p.  75.  The  parish  register  records: — 

Baptisms. — William,  son  of  Wm.  Pelham,  August  27, 
1646. 

John,  son  of  Wm.  Pelham,  March  2,  1647. 

Marriages. — Wm.  Pelham  and  Ann  Glazier,  Feb.  17, 
1651. 

Frs.  Howard,  Esq  , and  Mrs.  Philadelphia  Pelham, 
July  8, 1673. 

Sir  Wm.  Ashburnham,  Bt.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Pel- 
ham, June  17,  1701. 

John  Pelham  was  patron  of  Crowhurst,  living  in 
1764.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton, 

A Holiday  Song  (6th  S.  vi.  87,  198). — So  far 
as  I can  recollect  them,  the  words  of  this  doggerel 
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Latin,  which  as  boys  we  sang  either  at  the  Hackney 
Church  of  England  School  in  1830-4,  or  at  the 
Charterhouse  in  1834-40,  ran  thus:— 

“ Doraura,  domum,  dulce  domum, 

Tempus  est  ludendi ; 

Venit  hora  sine  mora 
Libros  deponendi. 

Quomodo  vales,  mi  sodalis  ? 

Vis  me  edere  pomum ? 

Si  non  vis,  mirabilis, 

Et  ire  dulce  domum. 

Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum, 

Domum  domum  bene. 

Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum, 

Domum  sine  poena.” 

I once  heard  a set  of  Latin  verses  defended  at  the 
Charterhouse  on  the  ground  that  though  they  did 
not  scan  they  would  construe,  but  I fear  that  these 
are  incapable  of  either  being  scanned  or  construed. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Afternoon  Tea  (6th  S.  iv.  49,  136  ; vi.  116). 
— The  reviewer  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble’s  Record 
of  a Girlhood  and  Records  of  Later  Life,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1882,  p.  117,  says: — 

“ She  dates,  and  (we  think)  somewhat  antedates,  what 
has  now  become  an  institution,  the  afternoon  tea,  from  a 
visit  to  Belvoir  Castle  in  March,  1842,  when  she  received 
on  several  occasions  private  and  rather  mysterious  invi- 
tations to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford’s  room,  and  found  her 
with  a small  and  select  circle  of  female  guests  of  the 
castle  busily  employed  in  making  and  drinking  tea  with 
her  Grace’s  own  private  tea-kettle.  ‘ I do  not  believe 
that  now  universally  honoured  and  observed  institution 
of  “ five  o’clock  ” tea  dates  further  back  in  the  annals  of 
English  civilization  than  this  very  private  and,  I think, 
rather  shame-faced  practice  of  it.’  It  was  not  universally 
honoured  or  observed  till  many  years  further  on.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

106,  Godolphin  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

The  Nettle-Creeper  (6th  S.  v.  468  ; vi.  113). 
— In  Harting’s  Our  Summer  Migrants  (London, 
Bickers  & Son,  1875)  I find  in  the  account  of  the 
common  whitetbroat  ( Sylvia  cinerea),  on  p.  68: — 
“ The  country  lads  call  it  the  ‘ nettle  creeper/  from 
its  frequenting  overgrown  ditches  and  bedgebanks 
where  the  nettle  is  plentiful,  amongst  the  stems  of 
which  it  builds  its  nest.”  W.  R.  Tate. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

Shakspeare  and  Bacon  (5th  S.  ii.  161,  246, 
350 ; iii.  28,  32,  193,  458 ; iv.  55 ; vii.  55,  234).— 
In  Carlyle’s  essay  on  Burns  {Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  third  edition,  1847,  i.  277)  is  this 
remark : — 

“Shakspeare,  it  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  plan- 
ning and  completing  of  his  tragedies,  has  shewn  an 
Understanding,  were  it  nothing  more,  which  might  have 
governed  states,  or  indited  a Novum  OrganumC 
To  what  and  whom  is  Carlyle  referring  ? 

C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


Vignette  or  Pictorial  Address  Cards  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (6th  S.  vi.  106,  178). 
— I have  to  thank  Mr.  Stephens  for  his  kind 
reference  to  Miss  Banks’s  splendid  collection  of 
these  engravings.  I am,  however,  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  have  to  some  extent  cata- 
logued it.  What  I desire  is  to  be  brought  into  com- 
munication with  living  possessors  of  similar  though 
smaller  stores.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

A Distaff  (6th  S.  vi.  149).  — F.  C.  has 
evidently  never  seen  either  a distaff  or  a spindle, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  might  travel  in  the 
present  day  from  the  Land’s  End  to  John  o’ 
Groat’s  without  falling  in  with  either  of  these 
implements.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any 
printed  description  giving  their  dimensions,  but 
judging  from  what  I have  seen  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  where  the  women  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  on  the  road  spinning  their  thread  as 
they  walk  along,  I should  say  that  the  distaff, 
which  holds  the  flax  or  wool,  and  is  generally 
stuck  into  the  waistband,  rising  to  about  the  level 
of  the  head,  measures  from  two  to  two  and  a half 
feet ; and  the  spindle,  which,  twirled  by  the  finger 
and  thumb,  serves  to  twist  the  thread,  and  also  as 
a bobbin  to  wind  it  on,  measures  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length.  E.  McC- . 

Pronunciation  of  Tea,  &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  129, 
171,  213). — That  tea  was  sometimes  even  spelt 
tay,  between  1600  and  1650,  might  be  proved 
from  the  records  of  the  old  East  India  Company. 
I have  a distinct  recollection  of  a visit  I paid  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  many  years  ago,  at  his  office  at 
the  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  when  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a framed  autograph  letter  from 
the  authorities  there  to  their  agent  (at  Bantam, 
I think)  desiring  him  to  send  home  twenty-five 
pounds  of  the  “ best  tay  he  could  get.”  The  date 
of  this  letter  was  within  the  above-mentioned 
years.  Fredk.  Hendriks. 

An  Execution  for  High  Treason  in  1817 
(6th  S.  vi.  104,  214). — In  the  “museum”  at  New- 
gate there  is  preserved  a headsman’s  axe,  which 
had  been  made,  as  I was  informed,  for  the  de- 
capitation of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  and 
was  carried  before  them  in  the  procession  to  the 
scaffold.  It  was  not  used,  however  ; the  official 
who  performed  the  decapitation  after  the  hanging 
preferring  a knife,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Richard 
Stone.  G.  F.  Blandford. 

Funeral  Armour  in  Churches  (5th  S.  ix.  429; 
x.  11,  73,  129,  152,  199,  276,317;  xi.  73,  178, 
252,  375,  457  ; xii.  155  ; 6tb  S.  i.  446  ; ii.  218, 
477  ; iv.  38,  256,  314  ; v.  58,  177,  217,  358,  458  ; 
vi.  78,  138). — Two  more  examples  have  just  come 
under  my  notice.  At  Harefield  Church,  Middle- 
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sex,  lying  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the  chancel  with  a 
mural  brass  to  John  Newdegate,  his  wife  and 
family,  are  four  fine  helmets,  each  having  a spike, 
or  remains  of  it,  upon  the  top,  and  six  gauntlets. 
Hung  up  in  the  Eussell  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Chenies,  Bucks,  are  three  helmets  and  four  em- 
blazoned banners.  The  helmet  of  Thomas  Hillers- 
don  at  Elstow,  Beds,  with  its  surcoat  underneath, 
has  fortunately  survived  the  recent  restoration  of 
that  building.  W.  A.  Wells. 

“ The  Book  of  Accounts,  &c.,  Basingstoke  ” 
(6th  S.  vi.  249). — The  fourth  word  in  this  list 
should  have  been  printed  gemeousse. 

J.  S.  Attwood. 

Basingstoke. 

A Yard  of  Beer  (6th  S.  v.  368,  394,  456  ; vi. 
77,  257). — This  expression  is  well  known  at  Eton. 
I believe  that  there  is  a ceremony  by  which  all 
aspirants  to  aquatic  fame  are  forced  to  imbibe  the 
above-named  “ measure  ” before  they  can  enter 
the  boats.  Not  myself  an  Etonian,  I am  open  to 
correction.  Julian  Marshall. 

Alkermes  (6th  S.  v.  68,  216,  377  ; vi.  138\— 
Kermesse  is  the  Flemish  kerk-messe,  from  kerk,  a 
church,  and  misse,  mass,  a fair,  and  equivalent  to 
the  German  Kirch-messe,  denoting  the  annual 
festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  church.  A kerk-mxsse  forms  the 
subject  of  a celebrated  painting  by  Eubens. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Tlianet. 


the  long  pendule  came  into  common  use.  The 
long  case  or  staircase  clock  was  certainly  made  as 
early  as  1701  ; and  between  the  clock  of  which 
Mr.  Haig  speaks  and  the  long  case  clock  there 
comes  the  hooded  brass  clock,  the  pillars  and 
cupola  retained,  but  with  different  shaped  dial.  ; 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  information  to  discover  the 
date.  H.  A.  W. 

Folk-lore  of  Eggs  (6th  S.  iv.  307, 478  ; v.  76  ; \ 
vi.  117).— A curious  superstition  may  be  worth  | 
noting  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  prevalent  j 
in  Brittany,  regarding  eggs  which  are  dropped  ] 
before  the  shell  is  formed  (“  wind  eggs,”  as  they  | 
call  them  in  Scotland).  Souvestre  writes  : — 

“ It  is  believed  in  Brittany  that  certain  egg?,  which 
are  covered  with  nothing  but  a film,  are  laid  by  the  | 
cocks,  and  emanate  from  the  devil,  like  everything  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  These  eggs  are,  it  is 
said,  hatched  by  snakes  and  produce  monsters.  ‘ Pace  ! 
born  of  cock's  eggs  ’ is,  therefore,  an  insulting  epithet,  j 
which  expresses  the  diabolical  origin  of  the  persons  to  i 
whom  it  is  addressed."— Foyer  Breton,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may 
be  able  to  say  whether  this  superstition  prevails  | 
anywhere  else.  J.  W.  Grombie. 

Balgownie,  Aberdeen. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
250).— 

“ The  mocking  fiend,”  &c. 

Byron's  line  is  : — 

“ That  juggling  fiend,  who  never  spake  before,”  &c. 

The  Corsair . Canto  II.  x. 

Fredk.  Rule. 


Surely  there  is  no  need  to  go  so  far  afield  as  to 
alkermes  for  the  original  of  kermesse.  Is  not  the 
latter  derived  from  Kirch-messe , the  German 
equivalent  of  our  church-ale  ? E.  H.  M. 

William  Selwood,  Clockmaker  (6th  S.  vi. 
167). — I think  this  name  has  been  wrongly  taken 
down,  and  it  should  be  “ William  Sethwood,  at  ye 
Mermayde  Inn,  Lothbury,  fecit.”  I asked  the 
same  question  many  months  ago  and  received  no 
answer  (6th  S.  ii.  248).  I have  consulted  the 
secretary  of  the  Clockmakers’  Company  without 
success.  Is  Mr.  Haig  correct  in  describing  the 
clock  as  a skeleton  ? Surely  he  means  the  old  brass 
English  clock  with  large  engraved  dial,  four 
pillars,  and  cupola  top  formed  by  the  gong.  A 
relation  of  mine  has  a clock  with  the  same  inscrip- 
tion on  it.  As  to  the  date,  there  seems  to  be  a 
different  opinion.  Clocks  of  this  shape  were  made 
before  Seth  wood’s  time.  Ahasuerus  Fromanteel, 
a celebrated  clockmaker,  lived  at  the  same  house,  at 
the  sign  of  the  “ Maremaid,”  in  Lothbury.  Evelyn 
mentions  in  his  Diary , May  3,  1661,  that  he  “ re- 
turn’d by  Fromantil’s,  ye  famous  Clockmaker,  to 
see  some  pendules  ” (Wood’s  Curiosities  of  Clocks 
and  JVatches).  See  “ N.  & Q.”  6th  S.  v.  437  ; vi. 
72.  I believe  these  brass  clocks  were  made  before 
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Breviarium  ad  U.-um  Insignia  Ecclesice  Sanim.  Fasci- 
culus I.  Lahore  ac  studio  Francisci  Procter,  A.M.,  et 
Christophori  Wordsworth,  A.M.  (Typis  atque  Im- 
pensis  Academiae  Cantabrigiensis.) 

We  have  here  in  a stout  octavo  volume  of  over  fifteen 
hundred  page?  the  second  instalment  (Fasciculus  i.)  of 
the  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Breviary.  Fasciculus  ii.  was 
published  in  1879,  containing  the  Psalterium  and  the 
Commune  Sanctorum.  It  was  found  necessary  to  print 
that  portion  first  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  cross- 
references  to  it  in  the  rest  of  the  Breviary.  The  present 
volume  contains  the  Kalendar  and  the  Proper  of  Sea- 
sons (Temporale  or  Proprium  de  Tempore),  giving  the 
special  lections,  hymns,  antiphons,  &c.,  to  be  used  on  all 
Sundays  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  close  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  also  on  the  limited  number 
of  saints’  days  and  holy  days  which  by  long  custom  have 
been  placed  in  the  Temporale  instead  of  the  Sanctorale. 
Directions  for  the  use  of  the  offices  are  interspersed, 
technically  known  as  the  Ordinale,  Pica,  or  Directorium 
Sacerdotum.  These  directions  were  incorporated  in  all 
editions  of  the  Breviary  later  than  1509,  and  were  neces- 
sary for  the  correct  carrying  out  of  the  complicated 
minutiae  of  arrangement.  The  full  introduction  is  re- 
served by  the  editors  for  the  third  part,  which  will  re- 
produce the  Proprium  Sanctorum,  and  final  criticism 
must  be  reserved  till  that  part  has  appeared.  But  clear- 
ness of  type  and  arrangement  and  the  scholarly  accuracy 
of  its  editors  continue  to  mark  this  publication,  and  to 
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make  it  more  valuable  than  a mere  reprint  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  and  short  foot-notes. 
The  Kalendar  as  printed  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1531  has 
here  added  to  it  many  commemorations,  taken  from  other 
Breviaries,  Missals,  and  office  books,  and  so  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  aid  of  brackets,  variations  of 
type,  and  addition  of  dates  as  to  make  the  Kalendar  of 
the  greatest  service  for  further  study  of  the  hagiological 
arrangements  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  The  volume  is 
an  indispensable  text-book  for  all  students  of  the  ancient 
offices  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  present 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon 
them. 

Illustrated  Art  Handbooks.  — Architecture,  Classic  and 
Early  Christian.  By  Prof.  J.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  John  Slater.  F.R. I. B.  A.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

The  task  which  Prof.  Roger  Smith  and  Mr.  Slater  have 
undertaken  is  extremely  difficult  of  successful  fulfilment. 
Their  main,  though  not  their  only,  object  has  been  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  development  of  architecture  from 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  Romanesque  constructions 
of  Christian  art  before  the  Crusades.  Thus  they  have 
shown  how  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  three  Greek  orders ; how  Rome 
combined  Etruscan  vaulting  with  the  chief  features  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  models ; how  at  the  disruption  of 
the  Roman  empire  there  appeared  the  Byzantine,  the 
Basilican,  and  the  Romanesque  styles  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture ; and  finally  how  the  Crusades  familiarized 
Western  Europe  with  examples  of  the  Saracenic  pointed 
arch,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  its  introduction  into 
the  Gothic  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  is  such  that  a very  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  its  details  adds  a new  pleasure  to  travel,  and 
even  to  the  daily  walk  of  the  Londoner — a pleasure  which 
is  increased  rather  than  satisfied  by  gratification.  The 
difficulty  of  the  authors’  task,  therefore,  consists  not  in 
imparting  interest  to  a subject  engrossing  in  itself,  but 
in  uniting  clearness  of  explanation  with  brevity,  in  com- 
bining condensation  with  completeness,  in  judicious 
selection  and  omission.  It  is,  therefore,  no  slight  praise 
to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  most  fully  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  270  pages  of  their  handbook  will  be 
found  a masterly  exposition  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  various  styles,  profusely  illustrated  from  the  most 
famous  examples.  It  is  a marvel  of  condensation ; so 
clear  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  merest  tyro,  and  so  full 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  advanced  student.  It  may  be 
recommended,  not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  smattering  of  the  subject  to  enjoy  the  works  of 
the  great  building  nations  of  antiquity  and  the  early 
Christian  times,  but  also  to  those  who  desire  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a sound  knowledge  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  arts.  One  irritating  defect,  must,  however,  be  noticed. 
The  glossary  with  which  the  volume  is  supplied  is  not 
complete  in  itself,  but  terms  are  employed  for  an  expla- 
nation of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a companion 
volume. 

A Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Roman  Coins  at  Eton  College, 
with  an  Appendix  on  some  Byzantine  Coins.  By  Rev. 
Francis  St.  John  Thackeray.  (Virtue  & Co.) 
Far-seeing  wisdom  was  shown  by  Dr.  Hornby  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a good  col- 
lection of  coins  for  Eton  College.  Coins  are  not  the 
mere  curiosities  which  old-fashioned  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  them,  but  relics  of  the  past  which,  in 
right  hands,  are  instinct  with  life,  and  have  each  one  of 
them  a tale  to  tell  of  the  times  when  they  were  minted. 
Many  of  the  Roman  series  are  also  of  extreme  beauty, 
and  for  that  reason  also  it  is  well  that  the  young  should 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  them.  Many  lads  in  early 


youth  begin  collecting  coins,  but  few  are  so  happily 
placed  as  to  come  in  contact  with  a congenial  spirit 
which  will  interpret  to  them  their  little  treasures.  The 
boys  at  Eton  will,  for  the  future,  be  happy  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  St.John  Thackeray’s  book,  though  by  no  means  a 
guide  for  the  coin  collector,  contains  so  much  information 
that  it  may  be  said  to  light  up  the  Roman  series  from 
the  days  of  the  Republic  until  the  eleventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  family  coins  are  not  numerous, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  the  latter  empire.  This  is  as 
it  should  be ; for  educational  purposes  it  is  important 
that  the  imperial  down  to  Honorius  should  be  typically 
represented,  and  this  has  been  very  fairly  done  on  a 
small  scale.  There  are,  of  course,  some  breaks  in  the 
series ; but  these,  we  apprehend,  now  that  they  are  shown 
in  the  catalogue,  will  soon  be  made  up  by  those  who  re- 
tain an  affection  for  their  college.  The  catalogue,  with 
its  useful  annotations,  seems  very  accurate.  We  have 
observed  but  a single  passage  which  seems  to  us  erro- 
neous, and  here  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  right 
and  ourselves  wrong.  The  reverse  of  a coin  of  Romanus  I. 
(a.i>.  919-944)  is  described  as  “ Our  Lord  seated,  facing, 
holding  Bible.”  The  book  here  mentioned  is  surely  not 
a Bible  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  that  is,  a 
corpus  of  the  whole  of  the  writings  held  sacred  by  the 
Christian  Church.  We  think  that,  in  all  probability,  it 
is  the  book  of  judgment ; if  not  that  it  must  be  a gospel 
book. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester  Castle.  (Col- 
chester, Benliam  & Co.) 

There  are  few  towns  in  England  which  have  more 
interest  for  the  intelligent  traveller  than  Colchester. 
The  Camulodunum  of  the  Romans — the  capital,  as  we  are 
told,  of  Cunobelin — has  always  been  prominent  in  our 
history.  Everything  there  has  centred  in  the  great 
royal  castle,  the  vastest  Norman  keep  in  England.  So 
stately  and  huge  is  it  that  antiquaries  of  the  past  and 
dreamers  of  the  present  time  have  confidently  pronounced 
it  to  be  Roman.  This  is,  of  course,  mere  dreaming,  as 
every  one  who  understands  what  Norman  architecture 
is  like  will  at  once  perceive  ; but  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  error  in  bygone  days,  for  Roman  bricks  have 
been  used  freely,  and  many  of  the  stones  of  which  the 
keep  is  composed  have  been  quarried  from  the  ruins  of 
Roman  buildings.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  book 
before  us  has  carefully  gathered  and  arranged  in  order  a 
large  mass  of  detail  about  the  castle  and  its  governors. 
Style  is  not  his  strong  point,  and  he  is  far  too  fond  of 
adding  notes  to  his  text,  some  of  which  have  little  rela- 
tion to  the  matters  in  hand.  The  book  is,  however,  very 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  all  persons 
whose  studies  lead  them  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Colchester  or  its  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Clements  R. 
Markham,  in  his  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  found 
it  necessary  to  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  certain 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  on  the  thorny  topic  of 
the  military  execution  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle.  It  is  a controversy  into  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  enter.  We  may,  however,  remark  that 
the  present  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  detected  any 
errors  of  grave  importance  in  Mr.  Markham’s  text. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science * 
A Manual  for  the  Congress.  By  J.  L.  Clifford- 
Smith.  (Office  of  the  Association.) 

The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  was  founded  a quarter  of  a century  ago  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  and  a 
few  other  persons  who  had  much  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  The  knowledge  as  to  the  human 
economy  which  all  but  the  very  ignorant  now  possess 
was  then  restricted  to  but  a narrow  circle.  Knowledge 
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of  the  art  of  living  has,  indeed,  increased  so  much  in 
volume  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  it  requires 
a very  strong  effort  to  think  ourselves  back  into  the  state 
of  mind  we  were  in  when  the  Birmingham  Congress  of 
1857  was  held.  Persons  were  then  to  be  found,  by  no 
means  unintelligent,  who  called  in  question  the  state- 
ment that  bad  drainage  was  one  of  the  factors  which  bring 
about  disease.  It  was  still  a common  opinion  among 
middle-aged  people  that  education,  far  from  being  a 
blessing  or  a right  of  the  poor,  was,  as  a general  rule, 
distinctly  harmful ; that  it  unsettled  their  minds,  shook 
their  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  their  belief  in 
the  facts  on  which  all  orderly  society  is  based;  in  fact, 
that  it  wholly  unfitted  them  for  the  condition  of  life 
which  they  were  destined  to  fill.  One  does  not  hear 
these  precise  forms  of  nonsense  publicly  advocated  now. 
If  there  be  still  a few  oddly  constituted  beings  so  in  love 
with  demonstrated  error  as  yet  to  cherish  these  and 
kindred  superstitions,  they  are  like  the  rural  folk  who 
yet  cling  to  the  notion  of  witchcraft.  They  are  aware 
that  all  instructed  people  hold  convictions  the  very 
opposite  to  theirs,  and  that  they  are  in  so  small  a 
minority  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  silence.  This  great 
change  is,  of  course,  due  to  a general  growth  of  the 
whole  mass  of  our  people  in  true  refinement  and  culture. 
Its  causes  lie  deep  in  history,  and  are  manifold  far  be- 
yond any  powers  of  ours  to  count.  One  of  them,  and 
that  by  no  means  the  least  potent,  has  been  the  society 
which  held  its  yearly  congress  at  Nottingham  on 
September  20-27  of  this  year.  We  well  remember,  in  the 
early  days  of  its  existence,  how  witty  persons  gibed  at  a 
body  which  had  a misnomer  for  a name,  pointing  out 
with  a labour  of  illustration  that  social  science  was  a 
non-existent  thing — an  impossibility,  in  fact— for  the 
reason  that  science  dealt  with  facts  that  could  be  known 
and  classified,  whereas  society,  not  having  its  foundations 
in  physics,  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
such  treatment.  We  do  not  hear  these  silly  quibbles 
now,  for  all  persons  whose  opinions  are  worth  regarding 
tell  us  of  this  or  that  advantage  that  has  been  gained 
for  mankind  by  the  action  of  the  society,  or  of  the  very 
eminent  men  who  have  been  or  are  its  leading  spirits. 
Few  people,  however,  know  the  large  field  over  which 
its  exertions  have  spread,  or  the  number  and  value  of 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  directly  through  its 
agency.  In  the  little  book  before  us  Mr.  Clifford-Smith 
has  endeavoured  to  classify  the  five-and-twenty  years’ 
work  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  secretary,  and  to 
give  the  ordinary  reader,  who  cannot  go  through  a whole 
library  of  reports,  some  idea  of  the  good  work  done. 
His  book  is  but  a short  historical  epitome,  but  it  shows 
great  powers  of  condensation,  and  is  a most  valuable 
handbook  on  the  history  of  practical  sociology.  It  seems 
to  us  safe  to  say  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law  alone  should  compel  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  A vast  and  many-sided  work  has  been 
accomplished  without  party  agencies  or  party  strife,  and 
the  attention  of  legislators  has  been  drawn  to  blots  which 
they  have  at  length  been  forced  to  wipe  from  the  statute 
book.  Much  has  also  been  done  in  the  department  of 
public  health,  though  by  no  means  so  much  as  would 
have  been  accomplished  had  the  suggestions  of  the 
society  fallen  on  less  occupied  and  more  willing  ears. 

Mr.  Henry  Gray,  of  Manchester,  in  his  Midland 
Counties  Catalogue , No.  8,  pt.  i..  has  gathered  together  a 
considerable  mass  of  literature,  historical,  topographical, 
and  general,  relating  primarily  to  the  old  Mercian  land, 
but  also  including  a wider  field  of  bibliographical  and 
antiquarian  interest. 

There  will  be  issued  shortly,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Kolls,  vol.  xvii.,  1640-1641,  of  Calendar  of 


State  Papers,  Domestic  Semes,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  1., 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.  There  are  also’ 
in  the  press,  and  in  progress,  amongst  others,  vol.  xviii. 
of  the  same  Calendar  (1641-1644),  by  the  same 
editor  ; vol.  iv.,  1431-1443,  of  Recueil  des  Croniques  et 
Anchiennes  lstories  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne  a present 
nomme  Engleterre,  par  Jehan  de  Waurin,  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward 

L.  C.  P.  Hardy,  F.S.A.;  The  Chartulary  of  the  Ancient 
Benedictine  A bbey  of  Ramsey,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.Hart, 
F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Ponsonby  A.  Lyons  ; The  Chronicle 
of  the  Ancient  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Macray,  M.A. ; The  Chartulary  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  near  Dublin,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A., 

M. R.I.A. ; Eadmeri  Histories  Novorum  sire  sui  Sceculi 
libri  sex,  and  Vita  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi, 
auctore  Eadmero,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Rule  ; and 
The  Register  of  St.  Osmond , edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  Folk-Etymology,  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  Bell,  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer  has  essayed  to 
make  a complete  collection  of  words,  native  and  foreign, 
which  have  been  corrupted  by  false  derivation  or  mis- 
taken analogy,  supporting  his  conclusions  by  a large 
number  of  illustrative  quotations. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Longman's  Magazine  will 
be  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Froude.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Prof.  Tyndall,  and  the  author  of 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  ‘‘Thicker  than  Water,”  a 
novel,  by  Mr.  James  Payn,  will  commence  in  No.  1, 
which  will  be  published  on  November  1. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  in  the  press  a work  by  Baron  de 
Malortie,  entitled  Egypt : Native  Rulers  and  Foreign 
Blunders. 


$ottcea  to  CflrrrjipDn&Ent*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Our  friend  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  Sandford  St. 
Martin,  Steeple  Aston,  Oxon.,  writes : — “ I propose  to 
have  some  copies  of  my  book-plate  struck  off.  To  any 
collector  who  may  favour  me  with  his  address  on  a 
stamped  envelope  before  October  16,  the  time  for  press, 
I shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  a copy.  Arms : 
Marshall  quartering  Taylor  of  Sandford,  granted  in 
1720,  impaling  Burton.” 

Mr.  E.  Walford  writes : — “ Mr.  Long  Wellesley  (see 
ante,  p.  233,  col.  ii. , 1.  3 from  top)  was  never  ‘ fourth  Earl 
of  Wellesley’;  in  fact  no  such  earldom  ever  existed. 
Late  in  life  he  became  ‘ fourth  Earl  of  Mornington  ’; 
and  at  his  son’s  death  that  earldom  passed  to  his  cousin, 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

Geo.  H.  Smith  (“  A copy  of  a letter  written  by  Our 
Blessed  Lord,”  &c.). — See  “N.  & Q.,”  4th  S.  ix.  476,  542. 

C.  A.  S.  (“  Senhouse’s  Genealogical  Collections”). — 
Your  query  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  p.  18^,  but  it 
has  not  yet  elicited  a reply. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


6th  s.  VI.  Oct.  7,  ’82.] 
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A MS.  POEM  ON  TOBACCO. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bragge’s  books  on  tobacco  the 
other  day  an  odd  little  MS.  in  16mo.  form  fell  into 
my  hands.  The  writing  is  crabbed  and  difficult  to 
decipher,  almost  Gothic,  with  but  little  indication 
of  Italian  influence ; the  date,  one  would  say,  earlier 
than  1600  rather  than  later.  There  is  every  physical 
indication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  MS.,  but 
there  are  two  lines  which  have  a modern  ring 
about  them:  “and  cloyd  with  sweetnes,  surfett 
on  there  stored”  The  argument  of  the  poem 
(written,  it  must  be  assumed,  by  a disappointed 
courtier)  appears  to  me  remarkably  hazy.  The 
lines  are  given  just  as  they  occur  in  the  MS., 
but  in  reading  them  two  must  be  taken  together: — 
“There  was  a time 
when  seelie  bees  could  spke  (speke) 

And  in  that  time 

I was  a seelie  bee, 

who  fed  on  Time 

untyll  my  hart  did  breake 

yett  never  found 

that  time  would  favore  mee, 

of  all  the  swarme 

I only  cold  not  thrive 

yett  brought  I waxe 

And  hony  to  the  hive 

Then  this  I buzzd 

when  time  no  sapp  would  give 


why  is  this  blessed  tyme 
to  mee  so  drye 
Since  all  this  time 
the  lazie  drone  doth  live 
The  waspe  the  worme 
the  gnatt  and  butterflie 
moved  with  griefes 
I kneled  on  my  knees 
And  thus  complaind 
unto  the  king  of  bees 
God  graunte  my  leeghe 
that  you  may  never  ende 
And  eke  not  faile  to  here 
my  plainte  in  time 
Sith  every  fruitless  flye 
hath  found  a frende 
And  I cast  down 
while  Attonies  do  chyme 
The  kinge  replied  thus 
peace  peevish  Bee, 

Thourt  borne  to  serve  the  time 
the  time  not  thee, 

The  time  not  thee 

this  word  dipt  shorte  my  winges 

And  made  me  wormelike 

Greepe  that  once  did  flye, 

Awefull  regard 

■disputeth  not  with  kinges 

receieves  repulse 

and  never  asketh  why. 

Then  from  that  tyme 
a time  I me  with-drewe 
To  fede  on  hen  bane 
hemlockes  nettles  rewe, 
while  all  the  swarme 
in  sunshine  taste  the  rose 
one  black  feme  rootes 
I seeke  and  sucke  my  bane 
while  on  the  eglantine 
the  rest  repose 

To  light  on  worme  woode  leaves 
they  mee  constrane 
haveinge  too  much 
they  still  repine  for  more 
And  cloyd  with  sweetnes 
Surfett  on  there  store 
Swolne  full  with  feastes 
full  merrely  they  pass 
To  sweetned  clusters 
feedeinge  on  a tree 
And  findeinge  me 
to  nibble  on  the  grasse 
Some  must  storme 
and  some  do  pitty  mee. 

Some  envy  mee 

and  whisper  to  the  kinge, 

Some  must  be  still  and 
some  must  have  no  stinge. 

Are  bees  waxt  waspes 
and  spiders  to  afflicte? 

Do  honny  bowells  make 
the  Spiritts  gall? 

Is  this  the  juice  of  flowers 
to  stirr  suspect  ? 

1st  not  enough  to 
treade  on  them  that  fall  ? 
what  stinge  hath  patience 
but  a stingeinge  greife 
That  stinges  it  selfe  and 
yealdes  no  selfe  releife 
Sad  patience  that 
attendeth  at  the  dore 
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And  teacheth  wisemen 
thus  conclude  in  scholes 
patient  I am  and 
therefore  must  be  poore 
Fortune  bestowes 
her  riches  most  on  fooles 
Good  kinge  of  bees 
that  Tightest  eyerie  wronge, 
listen  to  patience, 
in  her  dyinge  songe. 

I cannot  feede  on 
fennell  like  some  flies 
Nor  flie  to  everie  flower 
to  gather  gaine 
My  appetite  tendes 
one  my  princes  eyes 
Contented  with  contempt 
and  pleasd  with  paine 
And  yett  expectinge 
For  a happie  houer 
That  shee  will  say 
her  bee  may  sucke  a flower 
Of  all  the  griefes  which 
do  my  patience  grate 
Theres  one  that  swelleth 
in  the  hiest  degree 
To  see  some  caterpillars 
bred  of  late 
Croppinge  the  flower 
that  should  sustaine  ye  be© 
yett  smyled  I 
for  why  the  wisest  knowes- 
Moathes  eate  the  cloth 
Cankers  consume  the  rose 
Once  did  I see  by 


My  hare  stufte  hed 
was  cast  into  a slumber 
Sweete  dremes  of  goulde 
(on  dreemes  I then  presumd) 

Amongst  the  bees  thought 
I had  bin  in  number 
But  wakinge  found 
Hives  hopes  was  all  but  vaine 
Twas  not  Tabacco 
Stupified  my  braine.” 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

lago’s  well-known  declaration  ( Othello , III.  iii.), 
“ Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,”  &c.,  finds  a 
very  striking  parallel  in  one  of  the  prefatory 
stanzas  to  the  fifty-first  canto  of  Berni’s  Orlando 
Innamorato ; the  more  curious  as  Berni,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  not  turned  into  English  before  Rose’s 
partial  translation  in  1823  :■ — 

“ Who  steals  a bugle-horn,  a ring,  a steed, 

Or  such  like  worthless  thins:,  has  some  discretion  ; 

’Tis  petty  larceny  : not  such  his  deed 

Who  robs  us  of  our  fame,  our  best  possession. 

And  he  who  takes  our  labour’s  worthiest  meed 
May  well  be  deemed  a felon  by  profession ; 

Who  so  much  more  our  hate  and  scourge  deserves, 

As  from  the  rule  of  right  he  wider  swerves.” 

Cowper,  in  his  poem  on  Retirement , has  these- 
lines : — 


flyinge  in  the  feilde, 
foule  beastes  to  browse 
uppon  the  lyllies  faire 
vertu  nor  beuty 
Could  no  sucure  yeald© 

Alls  provender  for 

Asses  but  the  aire 

The  partiall  world 

takes  very  mules  beds 

To  give  them  flowers 

that  should  on  thissels  feed© 

Thus  I alone  must 

drane  the  egiptian  flowers 

findinge  no  favoure 

bitter  sappe  they  have 

And  seeke  out  rotten 

tombes  of  deade  mens  bowers 

And  feede  on  lotus 

growinge  by  the  grave 

If  this  I cannot  gett 

as  happless  Bee, 

wished  Tabacco  I 

will  fly  to  thee 

what  if  it  die  my  lunges 

in  deepest  blacke  ? 

A mournfull  habitt 
suites  a sable  harte 
what  if  the  fumes 

Sounde  memories  do  wacke  (wracke  ?) 

forgettfullnes  is  fittest 

for  my  smarte 

Oh  vertious  fume  lett 

it  be  carvd  on  oke 

That  hopes  thoughts  wordes 

and  all  the  worlde  doth  smoke. 

Five  yeares  twice  toulde 
with  promisees  perfumd 


“ Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 

A mind  quite  vacant  is  a mind  distressed.” 

The  Afghan  poet  Khushhal  Khan  has  the  same 
thought  (Major  Raverty’s  translation):— 

“ Every  moment  that  a person  may  be  thus  in  want  of 
employment. 

Than  such  I hold  him  to  be  far  better  off  who  is  forced 
to  labour  for  nothing.” 

In  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  i.  392,  I gave  parallel  pas- 
sages from  the  Sanskrit  and  from  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, in  which  a beauty  adorning  herself  is  likened! 
to  dipping  the  already  too  deadly  dart  in  poison. 
Here  are  two  more  passages  to  the  same  purpose, 
taken  from  Ibn  Khallikan’s  great  biographical 
dictionary : — 

“ To  increase  the  blackness  of  her  eyes,  she  has 
applied  antimony  around  them  ; thus  adding  poison  to 
the  dart  which  was  already  sufficient  to  cause  death.” — 
Ibn  Hamdis  As-Sakalli,  died  a.h.  52 7,  a.d.  1132-3. 

“ The  mole  on  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  slender-waisted 
damsel  adorns  her  with  an  excess  of  beauty.  She 
darkened  her  eyes  with  antimony,  though  already  dark 
of  themselves ; and  I exclaimed,  ‘ She  gives  us  to  drink 
of  the  sword,  and  has  poisoned  the  draught ! ’ ” — Al- 
Malik  al-Muazzam  ibn  al-‘Adil,  d.  1227. 

I presume  few  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  need  to  be 
informed  that  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  to  the 
universal  practice  among  females  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  in  the  East  of  blackening  the 
edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  above  and  below,  with  a 
collyrium,  generally  composed  of  smoke-black, 
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produced  by  burning  the  shells  of  almonds.  This 
custom  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Oriental  poetry, 
and  the  following  curious  parallel  passages  will 
serve  as  fair  samples  of  its  use  as  a simile  : — 

“ When  the  night  was  washing  from  its  eyes  the  colly- 
rium  [of  darkness]  with  the  water  of  morning,  and  the 
zephyr  blew  mildly,”  &c.  — A1  Mutammad  ibn  Abad, 
Sultan  of  Seville,  d.  1069. 

“ The  black  collyrium  of  darkness  was  dissolved  by 
the  tears  of  the  dawn,  and  the  morning  light  appeared 
like  greyness  in  black  hair.”-— Abu-’l-Kasim,  Hispano- 
Arabic  poet. 

A parallel  to  the  famous  saying  of  the  fallen 
Wolsey,  according  to  Shakspeare,— 

“ Had  I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies,” 

•is  found  in  a poem  of  Firdausi,  the  Homer  of 
Persia,  where  he  says 

“ Had  I but  written  as  many  odes  in  praise  of  Mu- 
hammad and  All  as  I have  composed  for  King  Mahmud, 
they  would  have  showered  a hundred  blessings  on  me.” 

Butler,  I suspect,  was  indebted  to  an  inferior 
English  poet  for  the  humorous  idea  contained  in 
these  lines  from  Hudibras 

“ We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 

Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do.” 

This  is  how  the  same  whimsical  notion  was  pre- 
viously expressed  by  N.  Whiting,  in  The  Pleasant 
Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellamo,  1639 

u Discreet  as  tyros  are,  he ’d  store  of  wit, 

In  that  he  knew  to  use  and  husband  it.” 


And  another  well-known  couplet  from  Butler, 
which  is  often  cited  for  the  whimsicality  of  its 
rhyme, — 

“ Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a stick,” 
seems  to  have  been  suggested,  as  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  has  pointed  out  in  his  Gensura  Literaria, 
by  a distich  in  The  Debauchee , a scarce  poem,  by 
Thomas  Stanley,  published  in  1651,  or  twelve 
years  before  Hudibras  was  flashed  upon  the 
world  : — 

“ By  thy  language  cabalistic, 

By  thy  cymbal,  drum,  and  his  stick.” 

In  Prior’s  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  the  following  passage  occurs 

“ Every  one  of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  intrin- 
sically and  solidly  valuable,  such  as,  wrought  or  beaten 
thinner,  would  shine  through  a whole  book  of  any 
other.” 

Pope  seems  to  have  imitated  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  above  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism : — 

“ The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English  line 

Drawn  on  French  wires  would  through  whole  pages 
shine.” 

W.  A.  Clouston. 

Glasgow. 


LISTS  OF  LONDON  PUBLISHERS. 

I send  one  hundred  and  thirty  fresh  names  of 
London  publishers  prior  to  1840.  Some  half- 
dozen  names,  respecting  which  additional  informa- 
tion is  given,  have  been  repeated  from  Mr.  Page’s 
lists  (“  N.  & Q.”  6th  S.  iii.  404,  464  ; iv.  242), 
and  marked  with  a star.  The  place  of  business, 
and  the  titles  of  the  publications  which  furnish 
evidence  of  date — the  earliest  and  the  latest — are 
in  almost  all  cases  appended.  This  point  is  of 
importance.  As  a means  of  determining  the 
probable  date  of  undated  books  these  lists  are 
chiefly  valuable.  The  authority  for  the  dates 
given  should,  therefore,  not  be  withheld.  Addi- 
tional information,  or  the  clue  to  such,  respecting 
an  individual  publisher,  may  usually  be  found  in 
one  of  his  books. 

Almon.  1677,  The  Complete  Grazier. 

Atkins,  Maurice,  Half  Moon,  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchvard. 
1674. 

Bagster,  Samuel.  1808-15,  Walton. 

Bailey,  J.,  Chancery  Lane.  1819,  Book  of  Sports. 

Bailey,  Thomas.  1720  (1),  Fishing  and  Hunting. 

Baldwin,  A.,  Oxford  Arms,  Warwick  Lane.  1704-5, 
A Family  Jewel. 

Ballard,  T.,  Rising  Sun,  in  Little  Britain.  1706, 

A ngler's  Sure  Guide. 

Bassam,  R.  1795,  Cole’s  Angler's  Companion. 

Bassett,  Thomas,  in  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard.  1658, 
Heresbachius ; afterwards  at  the  George,  in  Fleet  Street; 
1689,  Cotton’s  Poems. 

Battley.  1719,  B I agrave’s  Epitome. 

Bensley,  T.  1811,  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Catalogue  of  Books 
on  Angling. 

Bettesworth,  A.  1710,  School  of  Recreation ; 1726, 
The  Gentleman  Angler  j and  with  C.  Hitch,  1736,  Gentle- 
man Angler. 

Bill,  John.  1616,  Mahon  Rustique. 

Billingsley,  J.  1669-85,  Blagrave  s Epitome. 

Blare,  J.,  Looking  Glass,  on  London  Bridge.  1704, 
Profit  and  Pleasure  United. 

Blome,  Richard.  1686-1710  (1),  Gentleman  s Recreation. 

Brindley,  John.  1729,  Browne’s  Piscatory  Eclogues. 

Brewster,  E.  1654-7,  Markham’s  Good  and  Cheap 
Husbandry. 

Brown,  W.,  Blackhorse  Alley,  near  Fleet  Bridge. 

1697,  Innocent  Epicure. 

Browne,  John,  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard.  1613, 
Markham’s  English  Husbandman. 

Burn,  J.  H.,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden.  1820.  He 
published  Lathy’s  Angler , and  several  reprints  of  angling 
books. 

*Cadell,  Thomas.  The  firm  was  Cadell  & Davis  in 
1797,  when  Gilpin’s  Three  Dialogues  was  published  by 
them. 

*Caslon,  Thomas,  Stationers’  Court.  1766-75, 
Walton. 

Causton,  Richard  and  Henry,  21,  Finch  Lane,  were 
printers,  and  the  successors  of  Henry  Kent,  but  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Walton  in  1772  ; Henry  Kent 
Causton,  a descendant,  also  published  a Walton  in  1851. 

Coles,  Francis,  Old  Bayley.  1652,  J.  D.’s  Secrets  of 
Angling. 

Conyers,  George,  Gold  Ring,  in  Little  Britain.  1696, 
Time  Art  of  Angling ; 1707,  Angler's  sure  Guide,  by 
R.  H. 

Cooke,  J.  Circa  1760,  Fairfax’s  Complete  Sportsman. 

Comes,  J,  1815  (?),  Angling,  by  R.  Lascelles. 
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Cox,  Nicholas,  over  against  Furnival’s  Inn  Gate  in 
Holborn.  1674-1721,  The  Gentleman's  Recreation.  An 
edition  of  the  Recreation  was  printed  for  him  in  1721, 
but  he  had  apparently  then  retired  from  business  several 
years,  as  this  and  previous  issues  were  sold  for  him  by 
other  booksellers. 

*Crouch,  Samuel.  1697,  Innocent  Epicure. 

Cundee,  J.  1807,  Sporting  Anecdotes. 

Curl,  E..  The  Dial  and  Bible,  over  against  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand.  1721,  Cupid' s Beehive. 

Davy,  W.  1819,  Art  of  Angling. 

Dixwell,  J.,  148,  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  1800,  Charfy’s 
Fisherman. 

Dove,  J.  F.  1825,  Walton ; printer  and  publisher  of 
The  English  Classics. 

Dring,  J.  1675,  Systema  Agricultures. 

Dring,  Thomas.  1681,  Systema  Agricultures. 

Dugar,  William.  1658,  Comenius. 

Fabian,  Thomas.  1677. 

Fielding  & Walker.  1778,  &c..  The  Complete  Fisher- 
man. 

Fielding,  John.  1784,  &c.,  Shirley’s  Anglers  Museum. 

Fletcher,  Oliver,  “near  the  Seven  Stars  at  the  west- 
end  of  St.  Paule’s.”  1651,  Barker’s  Art  of  Angling. 

Fosbrooke,  Nathaniel,  the  Helmet,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. 1606,  Choice,  Chance,  and  Change. 

Tho.  Satchell. 

Downshire  Hill,  N.W. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Taunel. — I have  clipped  the  following  query 
and  reply  from  the  columns  of  an  excellent  pro- 
vincial newspaper  which  often  contains  valuable 
folk-lore  information — the  Ardrossan  and  Salt- 
coats Herald , edited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Guthrie. 
The  query  appeared  in  the  issue  of  September  2 - 

“Sir, — Taking  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Eglinton  in  opening  up  his  beautiful  policies  to  visitors 
on  Saturdays,  I observed  on  the  roadside  near  Kilwinning 
several  fires  kindled  on  the  turf,  with  groups  of  children 
keeping  them  alight,  who  asked  from  all  passers  ‘ a 
penny  for  the  taunnel.’  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  of  the  meaning  or  origin  of  same,  which  practice  is 
not  confined  to  Ayrshire  alone  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ]— Yours,  “ J.  M.” 

The  reply  appeared  a fortnight  later,  September  16: 

“ Mr.  Editor, — We  have  with  search  been  able  to 
trace  the  authority  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  taunel. 
It  occurs  in  a paper  upon  Celtic  Studies,  by  Herman  Ebel, 
published  at  Filehne,  April  15,  1857,  in  German.  At 
p.  169  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ebel,  as  an  example  of 
declension  of  the  noun,  gives  ‘ tene  {ignis,  fire)  genitive 
lened,  root  of  the  word — tenid,  instead  of  tanid,  as  the 
Cymric  form,  tan,  shows.’  Here  we  see  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  tan  is  the  Kymric  or  Celtic  word  for  fire, 
which  we  wanted  to  prove.  The  Gaelic  form  of  the 
word  is  teine,  evidently  the  very  same  word  as  tan,  of 
which  your  correspondent  may  satisfy  himself  by  con- 
sulting any  Gaelic  Bibles,  which  abound  in  this  district, 
and  where  teine  is  in  every  instance  used  for  fire. — I am 
yours  very  truly,  “ Linguist.” 

Another  correspondent  adds  : — 

“ The  * Magpie  ’ has  had  his  antiquarian  eye  upon  the 
correspondence  in  your  paper  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  word  taunel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  pagan  in 
its  birth,  and  has  survived  through  centuries  down  to 
the  present  time.  Of  Druidical  times  we  have  memorials 
in  words  as  well  as  in  sacred  mounds,  rocking  stones, 


flint  arrow  heads,  and  the  like— those  relics  of  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants  of  Ayrshire.  ‘ Words,’  to  quote  the 
remarks  of  an  old  friend  full  of  antiquarian  lore,  ‘ are 
curious  things.  They  are  like  water-worn  boulders 
floated  along  some  mighty  iceberg  by  Polar  currents 
into  warmer  latitudes  and  then  dropped  as  fixtures.  It 
is  thus  that  some  words,  from  a high  antiquity  of  the 
past,  have  been  borne  along  on  the  ever-flowing  current 
of  time,  smoothed  and  sometimes  scratched  by  the 
transit,  hut  carrying  the  message  of  a pre-historic  age.’ 

“ Taunel,  to  use  the  expression,  is  one  of  those 
‘boulder’  words.  In  Kilwinning,  even  at  the  present 
day,  about  midsummer  you  may  be  accosted  (as  ex- 
perienced by  your  correspondent)  by  some  village 
urchin  by  the  wayside,  and  near  the  smoking  taunel, 
in  these  words,  ‘ A penny  for  the  taunel,  sir,  a penny 
for  the  taunel.’  This  liberty  he  uses  with  peer  as  well 
as  peasant,  by  a kind  of  prescriptive  right.  When  so 
accosted  you  do  not,  perhaps,  think  that  these  young 
folks  are  the  only  living  representatives  of  the  Baal 
worshippers  of  old  in  the  valley  of  the  Garnock,  who 
burned  fires  to  their  Supreme  Deity,  and  about  the  time 
of  Lammas  Eve  were  in  the  habit  of  casting  into  the 
sacred  flames  a portion  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
a thank-offering  to  secure  an  abundant  harvest. 

“Thus  one  may  yet  see  in  those  taunels  smouldering 
by  the  wayside  the  dying  embers  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition lingering  and  perpetuated  in  the  very  amuse- 
ments of  children.  For  the  word  taunel  is  a corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  word  tional,  which  signifies  gleaning. 
Hence  our  Druid  forefathers,  in  order  to  secure  a rich 
and  speedy  harvest,  lighted  their  tional  fires  and  cast 
in  a portion  of  their  first  fruits  as  an  offering  to  the  sun, 
‘the  eye  of  day.’  Taunel,  then,  signifies  Baal’s  fire, 
sacred  fire,  or  the  fire  of  the  gleaning.  The  same  root 
word  occurs  in  Beltane,  that  is,  Baal’s  fire,  and  also 
Beltane  Day— the  May  term  day.  Hence  the  ancient 
festival  of  Beltane.  Here,  too,  is  an  old  nursery  rhyme 
in  which  the  word  Beltin  occurs,  and  the  custom  may 
be  of  pagan  origin.  Holding  the  child’s  bare  feet  to  tho 
fire,  and  rubbing  the  one  over  the  other,  repeating ■ 

‘ Petit-kin-ton,  whaur  will  ye  gang] 

Beltin  win  when  the  days  grow  lang  ; 

The  harrows  will  hap  when  the  ploughs  will  gang. 
And  your  wee  feet  will  toddle  and  rin, 

Toddle  and  rin.’ ” 

W.  R.  s.  R. 

King  William  at  the  Boyne.— M.  Barb& 
sent  to  “ N.  & Q.”  (5th  S.  viii.  21)  a very  in- 
teresting and  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness.  The 
writer  was  “ Jean  Payen  de  la  Fouleresse  ; GentiP- 
homme  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi  de  Dane  mark  ”; 
and  the  letter,  translated  by  M.  Barb^,  was 
addressed  to  the  Danish  king  Charles  Y.  One 
little  circumstance  as  there  related  differs  from 
the  account  in  Macaulay’s  History.  In  describing 
how  William  crossed  the  river  Macaulay  says : 
“ He  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  for  his  right 
arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and  his  bandage.” 
Jean  Payen,  who  crossed  the  river  with  him,  says: 
“ The  king  himself  led  the  cavalry  to  the  charge, 
having  nothing  but  a walking  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  not  having  been  able  to  put  on  his  cuirass 
because  of  the  wound  which  he  had  received  the 
day  before.”  This  discrepancy  between  the  two 
reports  is  a very  trifling  one,  but  it  was  just  such 
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little  things  that  Macaulay  was  fond  of  recording, 
as  making  his  descriptions  more  vivid  and  life- 
like. He  seems  never  to  have  seen  the  letter  of 
Jean  Payen.  M.  L.  Barbe  does  not  say  in  whose 
custody  the  original  French  MSS.  are  preserved. 
In  West’s  painting  of  William  at  the  Boyne  I 
think  he  is  represented  with  both  cuirass  and 
sword,  but  as  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since 
I have  seen  Hall’s  engraving  of  the  picture,  my 
memory  may  mislead  me.  It  is  strange  that 
Macaulay,  when  speaking  of  the  Dutch  infantry, 
always  writes  the  well-known  German  name  of 
Solms  “Solmes”  (5th  S.  x.  445).  Jaydee. 

The  Milton,  Croft,  Dormer,  and  Green 
Families  of  co.  Oxon. — Having  had  occasion 
recently  to  inspect  for  genealogical  purposes  the 
exceptionally  fine  register  of  the  parish  of  Great 
Milton,  Oxon,  I found  the  following  entries, 
which  may  prove  of  service  to  your  readers  : — 
Marriages. 

1552,  June  20.  Leonard  Yeats,  of  Witney,  Gent.,  & 
Agnes  Grene,  dau.  of  John  Grene,  Gent.;  also  Stephen 
Dormer  & Margaret  Loicetor  (?) 

1603/4,  Feb.  20.  Leonard  Harringeton  & Agnes  Wild- 
goose. 

1608,  May  23.  Roger  Goode  & Bridget  Milton. 
Baptisms. 

1603,  Oct.  18,  was  borne  Herbert  Croftes,  the  sonne  of 
Sir  Herbert  Croftes,  Knt.,  & bapt.  Novr  6. 

1631,  March  31.  William  Dormer,  sonne  of  Sr  Robert 
Dormer,  Km,  borne  15th  day. 

1643/4,  March  7.  George  Cave,  the  son  of  John  Cave, 
Cler.  & Gent. 

Burials. 

1558,  Aug.  24.  John  Grene,  Gent. 

1575,  Aug.  21.  ij  children  of  one  Mr.  Moores  of  Lon- 
don wch  marryed  Elizabeth  Heuer. 

3589/90,  Feb.  9,  William  Heuer,  Gent. 

1596,  Dec.  26.  Henry  Lusher,  servant  to  Mr.  Grene, 
who  gave  51.  to  the  poor,  & 51.  to  make  a clock. 

1601,  Sept.  27.  John  Slea,  Prebendary  of  this  parsonage. 

1607,  July  20.  Henry  Grene,  2nd  son  of  Willm.  Grene, 
Esq. 

1608,  July  21.  Lady  Anne  Grene,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Grene,  Knt. 

1610,  Aug.  4.  James  Willmotte,  esq. 

1616,  Nov.  20.  Lady  Dorothie  Dormer,  wife  of  Sir 
Michael  Dormer. 

1624,  Sept.  24.  Sr  Michael  Dormer,  Knt. 

1627,- Nov.  13.  Lady  Millicent  Grene,  wife  of  Sr  Michael 
Grene,  Knt. 

1635,  Sept.  25.  Jone  Yong,  wife  of  John  Yong,  esq. 

1636/7,  March  23.  Michael,  son  of  Sir  Michael  Dormer, 
Knt. 

1637,  April  3.  Robert  Callis,  son  of  Henry  Callis  of 
London. 

1639,  March  29.  Lady  Mary,  wife  of  Sr  Robert  Dormer 
of  Ascot,  Knt. 

1640,  May  17.  Sr  Michael  Grene,  Knt. 

1641,  April  25.  William  Puresey,  Gent. 

Justin  Simpson. 

Lincolnshire  Field- Names. — I cannot  help 
thinking  it  very  possible  that  Mr.  Peacock’s 
Warneot  (p.  225)  and  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s  Warlot 
(p.  184)  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  old 


term  wara.  W otra  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Saxon 
war  or  iver,  which  is  said  by  Bosworth  to  mean  an 
enclosure.  Williams,  in  his  Law  Dictionary , says 
it  means  “a  certain  quantity  or  measure  of  ground 
and  Wright,  in  his  Court  Hand  Restored , gives  it 
much  the  same  meaning.  In  Dugdale’s  Monas- 
ticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  232,  we  find  certain  persons 
giving  to  the  prior  of  Kenilworth  “ waram  et 
dimidiam  cum  cotlandis”;  and  again,  “unam 
waram  et  duas  cotlandas.”  From  an  inquisition 
of  lands  in  this  parish  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough,  taken  in  the  year  1231,  we  find  there 
was  then  a wara  in  Alkborough,  and  a wara  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Halton.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  the  Alkborough  wara  was  entirely 
grassland,  but  there  was  some  grass  in  it.  The 
one  at  Halton  was  all  grass. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  much  the  Alk- 
borough one  contained  ; nine  persons,  however,  paid 
the  respective  rents  of  eightpence,  fourpence  half- 
penny, twopence  halfpenny,  threepence  half- 
penny, a penny,  twopence,  a penny,  twopence, 
and  twopence  for  different  pieces  in  it.  The 
Halton  one  contained  fourteen  acres.  It  was 
divided  amongst  five  persons,  in  quantities  of  five, 
four,  two,  one  and  a half,  and  one  and  a half  acres, 
for  which  they  paid  the  rents  of  threepence  half- 
penny, fourpence  halfpenny,  threepence,  a penny, 
and  a halfpenny.  I should  be  interested  to  know 
what  is  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s  authority  for  the 
meaning  he  assigns  to  Warlot. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

[For  former  lists  of  Lincolnshire  Field-Names,  see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  6th  g.  iii.  104,  206,  486;  iv.  423;  v.  83;  vi. 
184,  225.] 

Prof.  Skeat’s  “ Etymological  Dictionary”: 
“ Logic.” — Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
wishes  than  to  break  a lance  with  so  great  an 
authority  as  Prof.  Skeat  upon  the  subject  of  the 
definition  of  a word ; but  I think  all  students  of 
logic  will  agree  with  me  that  his  definition  of 
that  word  is  inaccurate,  or,  rather,  inexhaustive : 
“ Logic.  The  science  of  reasoning  correctly.” 
Now,  if  one  thing  more  than  another  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  our  tutors  at  Oxford,  it  was 
that  to  define  logic  as  a science  only  or  as  an  art 
only  was  inadequate  and  misleading.  A true 
definition  must  bring  out  its  character  as  a science 
and  an  art  also.  The  matter  is  well  expressed  by 
Whately  in  the  introduction  to  his  Logic: — 

“Logic,  irnthe  most  extensive  sense  which  the  name 
can  with  propriety  be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered 

as  the  Science,  and  also  as  the  Art,  of  Reasoning. Its 

most  appropriate  office,  however,  is  that  of  instituting 
an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  Reasoning ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  I have  said,  strictly  a 
Science:  while,  considered  in  reference  to  the  practical 
rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  Art  of 
Reasoning.” 

Some,  Whately  goes  on  to  say,  have  denied  “ its 
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claim  to  hold  a place  among  the  Sciences”;  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Prof.  Skeat  to  ignore  the  claim 
of  logic  to  be  an  art. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

The  Kebab. — In  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Javanese  gamelan  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium, 
given  in  the  Standard  under  date  September  7,  it 
is  stated  that  “ all  the  native  instruments  are 
played  by  percussion  except  the  rebab , or  two- 
stringed violin,  of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  soeling , or  flute.”  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  native  form  of  a word  which,  with 
various  corruptions,  has  been  applied  to  denote 
the  same,  or  a very  similar,  instrument  of  music 
all  over  the  world.  In  old  French  it  was  called 
rebebe  or  mbebe,  and  Larousse  traced  its  derivation 
to  the  Arabic  word  rabdb,  which  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  is  identical  with  the  Javanese.  In  Italian  it 
became  softened  into  ribeca,  whence  the  transition 
to  the  English  form  rebec  was  easily  effected.  M. 
Kastner  gives  the  following  account  of  it : — 

“Ilest  certain  qu'on  faisait  principalement  usage  de 
la  rubebe  pour  faire  danger.  II  parait  avoir  plus  particu- 
lidrement  joue  eon  role  dans  les  fetes  bourgeoises,  popu- 
lates et  champetres  et  dans  les  mains  des  menetriers  de 
second  ordre,  au  service  du  premier  venu.  Tous  les 
instruments  a archet,  a deux  et  a trois  cordes  ont  ete 
dans  ce  cas,  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne,  en 
Russie,  en  Italie,  en  Espagne,  et  jusque  cliez  les  Orientaux 
ils  ont  toujours  defraye  les  concerts  du  peuple.  Peu  a 
peu  le  nom  de  rebec  fut  generalement  applique  a toute 
vielle  ou  viole  propre  a faire  danser.” 

The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a note  on  the 
word  “ Rebecke  ” in  the  new  edition  of  Sir  T. 
Elyot’s  Gouernour , where  more  information  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  collected.  C. 

Jesting  in  the  Presence  of  Death.— The 
two  lines, 

“ A thoughtless  Jester  even  in  his  death, 

Uttering  his  jibe3  beyond  his  latest  breath  ” 

(ante,  p.  257),  were  literally  fulfilled  the  other  day. 
An  Irishman,  who  exercised  the  profession  of 
“Ethiopian  serenader,”  was  being  attended  in 
his  last  moments  by  his  priest.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  was  paying 
due  attention  to  his  spiritual  adviser,  when  sud- 
denly a change  came  over  his  face.  “ I say,  old 
boy,”  he  exclaimed,  mechanically  assuming  his 
stage  voice,  “I  must  just  ask  you  this  one  ques- 
tion— What’s  the  difference  between — ” “My 
good  man,  you  ’re  dying,”  interposed  the  priest ; 
“ never  mind  that  now.”  “ Can’t  help  that,” 
rejoined  the  other ; “ it ’s  such  a capital  riddle 
and  just  out.  What’s  the  difference — ” And 
with  that  he  dropped  his  head,  and  without 
another  word  to  give  a clue  to  what  the  enigma 
was  that  exercised  an  influence  so  strong  in  death, 
went  to  find  the  answer  to  the  great,  enigma  of 
the  univers?.  K.  H.  B. 


Old  Scotch  Kirk  Session  Records  (see 
“N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  i.  393;  ii.  64,  144,  203).— 
Surely  the  passage  quoted  at  the  last  reference 
but  one  does  not  convey  the  meaning  that  it  was 
a common  practice  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Scot- 
land for  parties  to  be  married  on  “ the  Lord’s 
day,”  but  merely  that  it  was  customary  to  give 
the  invitations  on  that  day  for  the  festivity  which 
would  take  place  during  the  week  ensuing. 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

Tuesday  Unlucky.— In  the  Stamboul  it  is 
said  that  Tuesday  is  an  unlucky  day  among  the 
Constantinople  Levantines.  Hyde  Clarke. 


eattrrtfS. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Sir  John  Fenwick. — Upon  what  authority 
does  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  England  make 
the  following  statement  concerning  this  unfortu- 
nate baronet’s  appearance  being  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country  ? — “ Unfortunately  for  Fen- 
wick, no  face  in  England  was  better  known  than 
his.  ‘It  is  Sir  John,’  said  the  officer  to  the 
prisoners.  ‘ Stand  by  me,  my  good  fellows,  and,  I 
warrant  you,  you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a 
bag  of  guineas  besides  ’ ” (chap.  xxii.). 

In  an  interesting  letter  printed  in  “N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  i.  68,  from  Mr.  Mascall  of  New  Romney, 
in  Kent,  addressed  presumably  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  dated  June  11,  1696,  the  follow- 
ing mention  is  made  of  Sir  John’s  personal  appear- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  capture  : “ The  one  is  a 
tall  man,  being  sixty  years  of  age,  or  above,  sup- 
posed to  be  Sr  Ino  Fenwick,  tho’  he  denyes  that 
name,  and  says  his  name  is  Thomas  Ward,  and 
that  his  lodgings  are  in  Chancery  Lane,  att  the 
house  of  one  Spencer,  near  the  St.  John  Babtist 
Head.”  And  the  letter  goes  on  to  say  further  : 
“ Here  is  now  in  towne  one  Ensigne  Scroop,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s  regiment  of  foot, 
who  says  he  thinks  verily  ’tis  Sr  John  Fenwick 
that  is  here.” 

Sir  John  had  been  high  in  military  command  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
capture  only  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Probably 
“ Ensigne  Scroop  ” was  one  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Scrope  of  Danby  Hall  in  Wensleydale,  where 
Charles,  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  his  colonel,  had 
extensive  possessions  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Emanuel  Scrope,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  the  last  of  the  Scropes  of  Bolton 
Castle.  Charles  Powlett,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
had  been  elevated  to  the  dukedom  of  Bolton  by 
King  William  III.,  one  of  whose  staunchest  sup- 
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porters  and  firmest  friends  he  had  proved  him- 
self. 

Appended  to  the  end  of  a book  in  my  possession, 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  against  Sir  J ohn  Fen- 
wick, called  by  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  a note  on  chap,  xxii.,  a “ valuable  work,” 
are  a copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick to  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  on  his 
capture,  and  one  of  the  papers  delivered  by  him 
to  the  sheriffs  at  the  place  of  his  execution  on 
Tower  Hill,  Thursday,  Jan.  28,  1696/7. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Vice-Admiral  Richard  Lestock.  — I should 
be  very  glad  of  any  information  concerning  the 
family  and  descendants,  if  any,  of  Vice-Admiral 
Richard  Lestock,  who  died  in  the  English  service 
Dec.  13,  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  Frangois  Lestocq, 
whose  brother  Jean  settled  at  Celle,  in  Hanover, 
and  one  of  whose  (Jean’s)  descendants,  who  gives 
his  name  as  “Von  L’Estocq,”  has  applied  to  me 
for  information  about  the  English  refugee  of  this 
family  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gives 
a long  account  of  the  trial,  and  I am  glad  to  add 
the  acquittal,  of  Vice-Admiral  Lestock  on  a charge 
of  cowardice  in  1743.  His  wife  Sarah  died  at  Chig- 
well,  Essex,  Sept.  12,  1744,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  her  burial  there,  nor  at  Chingford,  where  it  was 
suggested  to  me  she  might  have  been  laid.  Her 
will,  dated  Feb.  4, 1741,  proved  January  9,  1746/7, 
mentions  her  daughter  (probably  by  a former 
husband)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Peacock,  and 
her  two  sons,  Lestock  and  James  Peacock,  and 
disposes  of  copyhold  estates  in  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Southampton.  The  admiral’s  own  will,  dated 
July  17,  1746,  proved  December  15  of  the  same 
year,  mentions  no  relations,  and,  excepting  some 
legacies  of  silver  plate^  leaves  all  to  Mr.  William 
Monke,  apothecary  of  London,  who  is  appointed 
executor.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Ancient  Stoneware  Pitchers. — Most  persons 
who  have  collected  or  paid  attention  to  old  German 
or  Cologne  stoneware  pitchers  and  jugs  will  have 
frequently  met  with  some  on  which  the  letters 
G R are  impressed  in  a sorb  of  medallion  on  the 
front,  sometimes  with  a crown,  sometimes  without. 
The  form  of  the  letter  G is  peculiar.  The  top, 
instead  of  turning  down,  points  upwards.  They 
are  of  the  time  of  George  I.,  and  I have  one  with 
the  letters  under  a crown,  and  the  date  1724. 
The  crown,  however,  though  arched,  is  nob  quite 
accurate  as  to  the  details  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  looks  rather  foreign.  Some  exist  with  the 
letters  C R and  A R.  The  colour  of  the  ware  is 
a light  drab  grey,  and  the  outlines  of  the  patterns 
designed  on  the  jugs  are  scratched,  or  rather 
incised,  and  the  edges  somewhat  raised ; and 
within  these  lines  the  patterns  are  carefully  filled 


in  with  dark-blue  glaze.  I should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  one  would  kindly  inform  me  where- 
these  jugs  are  believed  to  have  been  made,  as 
there  are  various  opinions. 

Octavius  Morgan. 

“Christian’s  Universal  Companion”:  Ap- 
pendix to  Gainsborough  Prayer  Book,  1778. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  the  Gainsborough  Prayer  Book  and  the 
Christian’s  Universal  Companion , and  tell  me 
where  a copy  may  be  seen  ? 

William  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

6,  Clifton  Place,  Sussex  Square,  W. 

Alessandro  Ceretoli.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  dates  or  facts  relative  to 
Alessandro  Ceretoli  ? A fine  portrait  of  him  exists, 
in  which  he  wears  the  armour  of  a knight  of  St. 
John  of  Malta.  The  picture  is  attributed  to 
Velasquez.  G.  M.  K. 

The  Glebe  House,  Stoke  next  Guildford. 

Gace  Family,  co.  Lincoln.  — Arms  were 
granted  to  it  in  1649,  viz.,  Gules,  three  swords  in 
bend  argent,  hilts  and  pommels  or,  points  upwards. 
Crest,  an  arm  embowed  in  armour  proper,  grasp- 
ing a broken  falchion  argent,  hilt  and  pommel 
or.  I believe  that  the  family  is  of  Huguenot 
descent,  and  that  the  original  name  was  De  Gace, 
of  the  town  of  Gace,  in  Normandy.  I shall  be 
glad  of  information  on  this  point.  A Rev.  William 
Gace  published  at  Oxford  in  1583  a translation  of 
Martin  Luther’s  sermons.  Was  he  the  founder  of 
the  family  ? Does  the  Visitation  of  Lincolnshire, 
1592,  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  ? Have  the 
arms  any  significance  as  to  the  past  history  of  the 
family  ? J.  G. 

[Bmke,  Gen.  Armory , 1878,  describes  the  family  as  of 
London.'] 

William  and  John  Constable.— -Where  can 
I obtain  full  particulars  as  to  the  family  and  career 
of  Sir  William  Constable  (the  regicide)  and  of  John 
Constable,  secretary  to  H.  M.  Envoy  at  the  Hague 
in  1680  ? The  arms  of  both  appear  to  have  been 
the  same,  viz.,  Quarterly,  gu.  and  vair,  a bend  in- 
dented. Crest,  a greyhound  pass,  ppr.,  collared 
gu.  Motto,  “ Impiger  et  fidus.” 

Aldobrand  Oldenbuck. 

Worksop.— What  is  the  derivation  of  Worksop, 
the  town  in  North  Notts  ? Does  Warsop  (a  Notts 
village  near  Mansfield)  come  from  the  same  root  ? 
A correspondence  has  been  going  on  for  some 
weeks  past  on  the  subject  in  the  Retford  and 
Gainsborough  Times , but  without,  as  yet,  any 
satisfactory  result.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

“History  of  France,”  by  John  Bulteel. — 
A few  days  ago  I picked  up  the  above,  a large 
folio.  As  the  title-page  is  missing  I cannot  give 
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the  date.  Who  was  Bulteel  ? What  is  the 
opinion  entertained  of  this  history  ? 

Albert  Kohler. 


career.  The  subject  is,  I think,  of  more  than 
passing  interest  in  these  days  of  destruction. 

Cornelius  Walford. 


Edward  Webley. — Was  there  a Chief  Justice 
of  Jamaica  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century 
who  bore  the  above  names  ? 

Albert  Edward  Scammell. 

Mensful. — This  word  is  occasionally  used  in 
East  Yorks,  and  means  ‘‘something  to  one’s  mind, 
anything  done  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  mind.” 
Is  it  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

S.  G. 

Persian  Fairy  Tales.  — In  1729  there  ap- 
peared in  this  country  a volume  entitled  as 
follows : — 

“ The  Adventures  of  Abdalla  the  Son  of  Harrif,  sent 
by  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies  to  discover  the  Island  of 
Bf  rico ; together  with  Travels  of  Rouschen,  a Persian 
Lady,  to  the  Topsy  Turvy  Island.” 

This  book  purported  to  be  a rendering  from  a 
French  translation  of  a Persian  MS.  found  in 
Batavia  in  1703.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether 
these  tales  were  forgeries,  or  whether  they  have 
appeared  in  any  other  English  form  ? E.  S.  R. 

Ewins  Baronetcy. — In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, vol.  lxxvii.  (1),  p.  594,  is  a notice  of  the  death 
at  Wooler,  about  June,  1807,  of  Sir  Patrick  Claud 
Ewins,  Bart.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  married  to 
an  Italian  lady,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  but  was  disinherited,  his 
father’s  great  fortune  of  300,000Z.  being  left  to  a 
distant  relation  at  Newry,  in  Ireland.  No  such 
baronetcy  is  noticed  in  Burke  or  Solly.  Can  any 
information  be  given  about  the  title  or  family  ? 

Sigma. 

Flemish  Brasses.— I have  just  obtained  among 
others  a loose  octavo  plate  bearing  the  following 

description  : “ Flemish  Sepulchral  Brasses 

Effigy  of  Margriete,  Wife  of  Willem  Wenemaer. 
She  died  September,  1352.”  The  figure  repre- 
sented is  similar  to  those  on  the  “ Peacock”  brass 
at  Lynn,  with  the  tight  many-buttoned  sleeves, 
and  the  outer  garment  held  up  in  a bunch  under 
the  left  arm,  but  the  tunic  is  plain,  and  not  em- 
broidered as  in  the  Lynn  example.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  this  brass  is,  and 
whether  there  is  any  good  work  on  the  subject  of 
continental  brasses  ? Y.  M. 

The  Oldest  Trading  Corporation. — Which 
is  the  oldest  trading  corporation  in  Europe  or  the 
world  ? The  Bank  of  St.  George,  Genoa,  would 
have  been,  but  it  is  dead.  Its  life  was  by  far  the 
longest  of  any  I can  recall.  In  England  there  is 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance  Company.  The  City  companies  are  not 
trading  corporations.  The  East  India  Company 
has  passed  away,  and  there  were  breaks  in  its 


Family  Monuments  and  Hatchments. — Is  it 
true,  as  I think  I have  seen  stated,  that  these  are 
both  immovable  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
representative  of  the  family  ? If  so,  it  is  certainly 
a “fact  not  generally  known,”  and  one  which 
cannot  be  known  too  widely.  Also,  Who  is  the 
representative  of  the  family  in  these  cases?  I 
believe  it  to  be  neither  the  heir  male  nor  “ the 
man  in  possession,”  but  the  heir  general  ( i . e 
female),  the  true  representative  in  blood. 

Hugh  Fitzgrip.— I am  anxious  to  know  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  Sheriff  of  Dorset. 
Eyton  seems  to  imply  it  was  1070,  but  gives  no 
authority.  R. 

Meggott  Family.— I should  be  glad  to  learn 
something  about  this  family,  which  is  scantily 
noticed  in  Manning’s  Surrey.  I find  in  the  pro- 
bation books  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School  the 
following  entries : “ Richard  Meggott,  admitted 
1687;  George  Meggott,  born  May  15, 1699;  Smith 
Meggott,  born  March  8,  1701.”  The  last  two 
were  admitted  in  1710,  and  the  latter  of  them 
was,  I suppose,  the  brewer  of  Southwark,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  that  business.  The 
pedigree  in  Le  Neve’s  Knights  is  very  meagre. 

Brumes  Ryves.— This  entry  in  the  books  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  School  in  1709  suggests  that 
the  scholar  may  have  been  Bruno,  son  of  Bruno 
Ryves,  who  was  baptized  at  Windsor  in  1696.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  him.  C.  J.  R. 

“ The  Channel  Fleet.”— Who  was  the  author 
of  some  clever  verses  thus  entitled,  written  in  reply 
to  The  Battle  of  Dorking?  A reference  to  the 
magazine  in  which  they  appeared  would  oblige. 

E.  A.  P. 

William  Backhouse  : W.  Bishop. — Whom 
did  William  Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield  (born 
1593),  the  father  of  Lady  Clarendon,  marry  ? and  , 
who  was  Mr.  W.  Bishop,  of  South  Warnborough, 
Lady  Clarendon’s  first  husband  ? 

Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Langton  : O’Connell.  — I shall  feel  much 
obliged  for  any  information  respecting  Catherine 
Langton,  wife  of  Col.  Maurice  O’Connell,  of 
King  James  II.’s  Irish  army.  In  a paper  in 
the  British  Museum  she  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Langton,  of  the  west  of 
England.  Col.  O’Connell  was  a second  cousin 
of  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  Daniel  O’Connell,  M.P.  L. 

“ Dancing  the  Hay.” — What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  ? E. 
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Aristotle. — Under  two  words  at  least  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum  the  name  of  this  philo- 
sopher seems  to  be  used  as  a synonym  for  stupidity 
or  ineptitude:  “ Deffe  or  dulle.  Obtusus,  agrestis, 
Aristoteles  in  politicis  ” (p.  116).  tl  Dysowre,  bat 
cannot  be  sadde.  Homolochus,  Aristoteles  in 
ethicis,  nugaculus,  nugax”  (p.  122).  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  Aristotle  had  thus  become  a by- 
word like  Duns.  In  the  latter  definition,  however, 
homolochus  is  a miswriting  for  homolochus,  which 
is  the  reading  in  Pynson’s  edition,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  compiler  evidently  was  to  point  out 
that  this  word  (/^w^oAo^os)  was  taken  from 
Aristotle’s  Ethics.  This  suggests  that  some  Greek 
word  from  the  same  writer’s  Politics  (perhaps 
aypoiKos)  had  been  used  in  the  definition  of  deffe , 
which  has  since  fallen  out  in  the  MSS. 

A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroffc,  Staines. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ To  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay. 

And  to  bewail  that  worship.” 

J.  Manuel. 

“ Betake  you,  sister,  to  your  broom, 

And  through  foul  midnight’s  deepest  gloom 
Follow  Behemoth.” 

Nemesis. 


Krplterf. 

DE  BRAOSE,  BOHUN,  AND  OWEN  FAMILIES. 

(5th  S.  vii.  89,  155,  252,  455.) 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  rightful  co-heirs  to 
the  Barony  of  Braose  of  Gower,  I come  across  the 
families  of  Bohun  and  Owen,  of  which  I give  the 
following  table  of  descent,  which  I trust  the  Editor 
will  kindly  grant  space  for  : — 


Savaric  de  Bohun= , sister  to  John  Fitz  Geoffrey  (Justice  of  Ireland). 


Franco  de  Bohun,  founder=Sibilla,  dau.  and  co-h.  of  Wm.  de  Ferrars,  E.  of  Derby,  by  Sibilla,  dau.  of  Wm. 
of  Cowdray  House,  Sussex.  1 Marshal,  and  sister  and  co-h.  to  Anselm  Marshal,  Earls  of  Pembroke. 


John  de  Bohun  [temp.  Edw.  I.)  Spigurneb 


James  de  Bohun=Joan,  younger  dau.  and  co-h.  of  Wm.  de  Braose,  Baron  of  Gower,  &c. 


1.  Isabel=John  de  Bohun,  sum.  to  Pari,  as  a baron=2.  Cicely,  dau.  and  h.  of  John  Fillol, 


37,  38,  39,  and  died  40,  Edw.  III. 


of  Essex. 


Joane=John  de  L’Tsle,  of 
Gatcombe. 


Eve,  a younger  dau. 


John  de  Bohun,  son  and  h.,  came  of=. 
full  age  7 Ric.  II. 


Humphrey  de  Bohun= 


1.  Anne,  d.  and  h.  of=2.  Mary,  d.  and=Sir  David  Owen,  will  dated  Feb.=3.  Anne,  sister  to  Walt.  Ursula,=Robert 


Wm.  Blount,  ob.  sp.  co-h.  (Harl. 
(Harl.  MSS.,  1597).  MSS.,  1597). 


20, 1529, proved  May  15,1542 (Test. 
Vet.,  700  ; Harl.  MSS.,  1597). 


Devereux,  Lord  Fer-  d.  and  South- 
rars  of  Chartley.  co-h.  well. 


Sir  Henry  Owen  (Harl.= Jasper  (Harl.  Roger  (Harl.  Anne  (Harl.=  Arthur  Owen  Owen.  John.  Two 

MSS.,  1597).  I MSS.,  1597).  MSS.,  1597).  MSS.,  1597).  ! Hopton.  daurs. 


David  Owen  (Harl.  MSS,,  1597). 


The  above  is  compiled  from  Banks’s  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronage,  with  the  help  of  Sir  N.  H. 
Nicolas’s  note  on  Sir  David  Owen,  in  Test.  Vet., 
p.  700.  Mr.  Warren,  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vii. 
155,  appears  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  Christian 
name  of  the  daughter,  and  also  as  to  there  being 
no  issue  by  the  third  wife.  The  will  proves  that 
there  was  ; but  whether  it  proves  that  there  was 
more  than  the  one  son,  by  name  Owen,  by  that 
marriage,  seems  to  me  doubtful,  though  Sir  N.  H. 
Nicolas’s  words  are  as  follows  : “ But  it  is  certain 


from  his  will  that  by  his  second  wife,  Ann  Deve- 
reux, he  had  two  sons,  Owen  Owen  and  John 
Owen,  and  likewise  two  daughters.”  From  this 
we  can  only  assume  that  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  did  not 
credit  Sir  David  with  having  had  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Blount,  at  all ; in  carefully  reading  over 
the  will,  I do  not  see  that  it  is  a certainty  that 
John  Owen  was  not  born  of  the  former  marriage. 
The  wording  in  the  will  is  : — 

“ For  my  use  for  term  of  my  life,  remainder  to  Owen, 
my  son,  begotten  on  the  body  of  Anne,  my  now  wife ; 
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i 'mainder  to  my  second  son,  John  Owen,  and  the  heirs 
hu  ’e  of  his  body  ; remainder  to  the  use  of  my  son  Jasper 
Owi.n;  remainder  to  David  Owen,  son  of  my  son  Sir 
Henry  Owen,  Knt.,”  &c. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  his  additions  and  emendations  to 
his  vol.  i.  p.  13,  sub  “Bohan,”  says : — 

“ The  last  John  de  Bohun,  of  Midhurst,  had  an  only 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  Sir  David  Owen,  and  had  a 
son  Sir  Henry  Owen,  which  Henry  sold  Midhurst,  with  the 
manor  of  Cowdray  and  divers  other  lands,  to  Sir  William 
Fitz-William,  treasurer  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Indenture 
of  sale  dated  Nov.  9,  19  Hen.  VIII.  As  the  first  sum- 
mons to  parliament  of  this  family  was  not  till  after  the 
marriage  with  the  co-heir  of  Braoseof  Gower,  it  becomes 
a question  how  far  the  said  summons  was  a determina- 
tion of  the  abeyance  of  that  barony,  Mowbray,  who 
had  married  the  other  co-heir,  being  already  in  the  high 
rank  of  peerage,  and  summoned  to  parliament  by  that 
name  of  his  own  barony.” 

In  this  emendation  Mr.  Banks  drops  the  second 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Ursula, 
wife  to  Robert  Southwell,  altogether,  and  my  query 
is,  Who  now  represents  this  line  tracing  from  Joan, 
younger  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Wm.  de  Braose,  the 
last  Baron  of  Gower  of  that  family  ? If  either  of 
your  correspondents  Hermentrube  or  Mr.  Vin- 
cent can  help  me  in  this  matter  I shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

[For  Owen  family,  see  “N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vii.  89, 155, 
52,  455.]  


The  Arms  of  the  Popes  (6th  S.  vi.  81,  271).— 
In  the  course  of  several  visits  to  Italy  I,  like  Mr. 
Everard  Green,  compiled  a list  of  the  arms  of 
the  Popes,  and  found  it  very  useful.  No  doubt 
many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Green  for  placing  his  compilation  at  their 
service.  My  blazons  differ  in  some  particulars 
from  Mr.  Green’s,  and  I now  submit  some  brief 
notes  upon  them,  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  as 
corrections,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  publication  of 
these  slight  discrepancies  maybe  useful  in  eliciting 
the  true  blazons.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
this  as  I have  had  on  hand  for  some  years  a small 
work  on  ecclesiastical  heraldry,  of  which  I in- 
tended my  own  list  to  form  a part.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  me  to  commence  these  brief  notes 
with  the  most  recent  occupants  of  the  Papal  chair. 

Leo  XIII.  (Pecci,  1878).— See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th 
S.  ix.  405-6.  When  the  election  was  made  the 
field  of  the  arms  was  stated  to  be  gules,  not  azure. 
I believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Green  is  correct  in 
assigning  this  tincture  to  the  field,  for  I have 
often  seen  it  so  blazoned  ; but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  here,  as  in  the  arms  of  Sixtus  V. 
(Peretti),  the  ordinary  blazon  of  “comet”  is 
better  than  “estoile  fulgent.” 

Pius  IX.  (Mastai-Ferretti,  1846-78). — The  arms 
here  are  Masta’i,  quartering  Ferretti.  In  the 
Mostai  arms  the  lion  rampant  rests  his  (sinister) 
hind  foot  not  upon  a bezant,  but  upon  a globe  or 
hall. 


Gregory  XYI.  (Gapellari,  1831-46).— The  Papal 
shield  contains  the  arms  of  the  Tuscan  Order  of 
the  Gamaldoli,  of  which  the  Pope  was  a member, 
impaling,  to  the  sinister,  his  personal  arms. 

Pius  YU,  (Ohiaramonti,  1800-23).— On  the 
coins,  medals,  &c.,  of  this  Pope,  the  cross-patri- 
archal, which  forms  the  principal-  charge  of  the 
dexter  portion,  is  path  at  the  summit  and  at  the 
extremities  of  each  of  the  traverses.  In  the 
sinister  portion  the  estoiles  in  chief  are  arranged 
1 and  2. 

Pius  VI.  (Braschi,  1775-1800).-— I noticed  that 
on  a tablet  in  the  Frauenkirche  at  Munich,  com- 
memorative of  this  Pope,  the  arms  are  ; Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  the  Empire  ; 2 and  3,  Az.,  on  a fess 
between  two  fleurs-de-lis  arg.,  three  estoiles  ppr. ; 
over  all  an  escutcheon  gu.,  in  the  dexter  comer 
a boy’s  head,  personifying  wind,  and  blowing  upon 
a flower  (?  lily),  slipped  and  leaved  ppr.  in  sinister 
base,  on  a chief  arg.  three  estoiles  ppr.  On  the 
papal  gold  coins  the  central  escutcheon  alone 
appears,  the  estoiles  in  chief  being  arranged  1 and  2. 

John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Ghantry  Priests  (6th  S.  vi.  248).— X am  not 
able  to  say  what  was  the  general  rule  with  respect 
to  the  assignment  of  pensions  to  the  dispossessed 
chantry  priests ; but  having  lately  had  occasion  to 
look  up  two  chantries  in  this  district  I can  state 
what  was  the  result  in  each  of  these  cases.  There 
was  in  the  parish  church  of  Newland  a chantry 
called  “ King  Edward’s  Chantry,”  founded  by 
King  Edward  I.,  under  which  a stipend  of  51.  6s.  8 d. 
was  paid  yearly,  in  money,  by  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chantry  priest. 
At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  chantry  the 
priest  was  one  Sir  Edward  Fryer,  who,  besides 
this  stipend,  was  in  the  receipt  of  a pension  of  41. 
a year  from  the  dissolved  house  of  Kingswood. 

Another  chantry,  called  “ Our  Lady  Service,’* 
was  founded  in  the  same  church,  the  incumbent 
of  which  was  one  Sir  George  Waddam,  who,  out 
of  certain  lands  and  tenements,  received  a stipend 
of  6l.  6s.  8 d.  To  each  of  these  priests  a pension  of 
4 1.  per  annum  was  assigned,  in  the  case  of  Fryer 
apparently  in  addition  to  his  former  pension. 

In  the  Miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer,  2 Ed- 
ward IY.  (Chantries  79/5)  is  a Return  showing 
the  pension  assigned  to  each  of  the  dispossessed 
chantry  priests  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
a comparison  of  this  Return  with  the  certificates 
of  the  chantry  commissioners  of  the  same  county, 
Certificate  No.  22,  would  show  the  proportion  in 
each  case  which  the  pensions  bore  to  the  stipends. 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Gloucester. 

Ogress  (6th  S.  vi.  247). — The  authority  for  the 
Fr.  form  is  Cotgrave,  who  gives  “ Ogo&sse,  fern,  an 
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Ogresse,  or  Gunne-bullet  (must  be  sable)  in 
Blazon.”  The  form  ogoesse  looks  doubtful,  but 
occurs  again  in  Sherwood’s  index  to  Cotgrave, 
where  we  find  “ An  ogresse,  Ogoesse.”  I cannot 
find  any  English  form  from  which  to  deduce 
ogoesse , nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  to  put  it 
into  Latin.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  Old  Fr.  word  is  ogoesse  in  Cotgrave,  who 
defines  it  “An  Ogresse,  or  Gunne-bullet  (must  be 
sable)  in  Blazon.”  It  is  probably  akin  to  0.  Fr. 
ogive  or  augive,  “a  wreath,  circlet,  round  band,  in 
Architecture”  (Id.),  for  which  word  see  Skeat, 
Etymolog.  Diet , s.  v.  “ Ogee.” 

A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroffc,  Staines. 

Order  op  St.  Lazarus  (6th  S.  vi.  228).— 
Fidelis  will  find  a very  good  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  order  in  Carlisle’s  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  pp.  136-40.  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
abolished  the  order  in  1490,  but  the  bull  was  not 
recognized  in  France.  J.  Woodward. 

Poliphile  and  Polia  (6th  S.  vi.  88,  133,  250). 
— I have  a very  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Poliphilo,  Aldus,  1545,  which  I 
bought  of  Mr.  Quaritch  many  years  ago  for  about 
51.  or  61.  To-day  it  is  worth  30 1.  at  the  least. 
Some  time  ago  I collated  it  with  a first  edition, 
and  found  one  was  an  exact  reprint  of  the  other. 
The  book  is  not  excessively  rare,  but  is  extremely 
beautiful ; hence  its  continually  increasing  price. 

As  Mr.  Bates  seems  to  have  partly  relied  on 
the  very  inaccurate  old  pretender  “ Froggy  ” 
Dibdin  for  his  account  of  the  book,  it  may  be 
well  to  let  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  see  what  the  very 
accurate  Mr.  Quaritch  says  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Romances,  February,  1822,  p.  735.  When  authors 
of  handbooks,  manuals,  and  other  “authorities” 
say  one  thing  and  Mr.  Quaritch  (or  his  cataloguer) 
another,  I generally  find  Mr.  Quaritch  is  the 
safest  guide. 

“ The  Poliphilo  is  one  of  the  most  singular  books  ever 
written,  and  has  consequently  been  held  in  various  kinds 
of  esteem-— ranging  from  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion to  the  deepest  contempt.  All  manner  of  strange  and 
varied  learning  is  displayed  in  this  fantastic  dream  or 
mystical  love-romance,  which  inculcates  the  soundest 
morality,  yet  exhibits  all  the  details  of  the  Priapeian 
mysteries  of  ancient  mythology.  Amongst  other  un- 
likely accomplishments,  the  author  displays  admirable 
taste  and  knowledge  in  the  incidental  treatment  of 
architectural  ornament. 

“ The  second  edition  is  equally  rare  with  the  first,  and 
has  exactly  the  same  woodcuts.  This  curious  work  is 
by  no  means  in  macaronic  language,  as  Brunet  states ; 
but  simply  in  pedantic  Italian,  with  slight  Latin- 
izing peculiarities  in  the  spelling.  The  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Greek  are  merely  introduced  as  inscriptions 
to  show  off  the  learning  of  the  author.  He  was  a Vene- 
tian monk,  Francesco  Uolonna,  and  composed  his  strange 
Love-Dream  at  Treviso  in  1467.” 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject  may 


consult  a letter  by  W.  B.  Scott  in  the  Athenaeum , 
March  27,  1880,  p.  415,  and  a reply  by  P.  at 
p.  477  of  the  same  volume.  Differing  from  Mr. 
Bates,  who  styles  Mirabeau’s  adaptation  “ an  in- 
teresting tale,”  P.  says,  “ Mirabeau,  in  his  three 
volumes  of  Contes  et  Nouvelles , manufactured  a 
dull  romance  out  of  the  very  few  facts  he  could 
elicit  from  the  story.”  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has 
lately  been  writing  on  the  subject,  and  I saw 
something  on  the  book,  with  fac-similes  of  one  or 
two  of  the  cuts,  in  one  of  the  American  magazines 
a few  weeks  ago.  There  are  other  French  editions 
of  the  book  besides  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bates.  I had  one  of  a different  date,  in  which 
the  engravings  had  been  redrawn  and  “ very  much 
improved  ” (!)  by  an  eminent  French  artist,  which 
I quickly  got  rid  of  when  I purchased  the  genuine 
book.  Of  course,  all  the  French  editions  have 
copies  only  of  the  original  engravings. 

If  Mr.  Bates,  or  any  one  else,  will  help  me  to 
a sight  of  the  English  edition  of  1592,  I shall 
esteem  it  a great  favour.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Key  to  a Cipher  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
189).— -This  is  a very  simple  kind  of  cipher,  for  no 
one  could  be  prevented  from  reading  it  for  more 
than  an  hour.  In  the  letter  from  Jorm  Radking 
to  Jorammi  Lehkeg,  that  is  John  Hawkins  to 
Johanni  Perkes,  all  the  vowels  are  unchanged,  and 
if  we  replace  the  consonants — 

BDFGHLMNPRSTWXZ 

by 

ZWTSRPNHLHGFDCB 

the  letter  may  be  easily  read.  Then  the  date,— 

OXFOZ.  30  THON  POMWOM, 

stands  for 

OCTOB.  30  FROM  LONDON. 

In  some  copies  there  are  a few  slight  misprints, 
but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough. 

Edward  Solly. 

Milton’s  Brother  (6th  S.  vi.  187). — Besides 
three  sisters,  of  whom  Anne  was  the  mother  of 
Edward  and  John  Phillips,  and  the  others  died  in 
infancy,  Milton  had  a brother  named  Christopher, 
who  was  about  seven  years  younger  than  himself. 
He  began  his  career  as  a lawyer  at  Reading,  and 
was  some  time  thereafter  at  Exeter,  where,  being 
a Royalist  and  active  in  the  cause,  he  had  to 
compound  for  his  delinquency  in  1646.  He  is 
described  in  his  composition-paper  as  having  “ no 
personal  estate,”  but  as  being  possessor  of  “a 
certain  Messuage  or  Tenement  scituate  in  St. 
Martin’s  Parish,  Ludgate,  called  the  Signe  of  the 
Crosse  Keys,  which  was  of  the  Yeerly  Value, 
before  theis  troubles,  £40.”  By-and-by  we  find 
Christopher  a man  of  considerable  substance  at 
Ipswich,  of  which  place  he  was  nominated  deputy- 
recorder  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by 
Charles  II.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  Christopher 
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Milton  was  knighted,  and  became  a judge  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  had  taken  the  covenant 
without  scruple,  and  so  now,  says  Keightley,  “ his 
conscience,  with  its  usual  elasticity,  allowed  him, 
when  beyond  his  seventieth  year,  to  adopt  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  in  the  hope  of  legal  prefer- 
ment.” He  fitted  up  part  of  his  house  in  Ipswich 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
Sir  Christopher  Milton  died  at  Rushmore,  near 
Ipswich,  in  1692,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  He 
had  a family  of  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

St.  Blaize  (6th  S.  vi.  44,  155). — Blasius,  a 
saint  and  martyr,  was  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Cap- 
padocia, when  Licinius  began  a bloody  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  Blasius  left  the  town  and  hid 
himself  in  an  unknown  chasm  in  the  rocks,  but 
his  abode  was  discovered  by  Agricola  while  out 
hunting.  The  saint  was  conveyed  to  Sebaste,  and 
as  he  steadfastly  refused  to  deny  Christ  and  wor- 
ship the  heathen  gods,  he  was  put  to  death  (a.d. 
316)  with  circumstances  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelty.  At  one  period  his  cultus  must  have 
been  widely  diffused,  judging  from  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  his  relics  were  scattered. 
The  woolcombers  claim  him  as  their  patron,  for 
the  singular  reason  that  he  was  tortured,  among 
other  instruments,  with  a wool-comb.  At  Brad- 
ford, in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a septennial  procession 
of  that  craft  on  his  day.  The  practice  of  invoking 
St.  Blasius  in  cases  of  sore  throats  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  circumstance  that  when  young 
he  saved  the  only  son  of  a rich  widow  from  being 
choked  by  a fish  bone.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
however,  that  the  wool-comb  has  probably  been 
mistaken  for  a fish  bone,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
rich  widow’s  only  son  is  simply  a myth  elaborated 
in  explanation  of  the  circumstance  ( Chambers's 
Encyclopedia).  F.  C. 

When  a boy,  some  fifty  years  ago,  I remember 
seeing  a small  inn,  situated  in  one  of  the  poor  streets 
leading  to  the  Quay  at  Exeter,  bearing  the  sign  of 
“ The  Bishop  Blaize.”  I wonder  if  it  still  exists. 

G.  H.  H. 

0.  K.  (6th  S.  vi.  147). — These  letters  in  America 
signify  “all  right.”  Their  use,  it  is  said,  origi- 
nated with  old  Jacob  Astor,  the  millionaire  of 
New  York.  He  was  looked  upon  in  commercial 
circles  as  a man  of  great  information  and  sound 
judgment,  and  was  a sort  of  general  referee  as  to 
the  solvency  or  standing  of  other  traders.  If  a 
note  of  inquiry  as  to  any  particular  trader’s  posi- 
tion came,  the  answer  to  which  he  intended  to  be 
satisfactory,  he  was  accustomed  to  write  across  the 
note  the  letters  “ O.  K.,”  and  return  it  to  the 
writer.  The  letters  O.  K.  he  supposed  to  be  the 
initials  of  “all  correct,”  and  in  this  sense  they  are 


now  universally  current  in  the  States  (Edwards’s 
Words , Facts,  and  Phrases).  F.  C. 

An  American  gentleman  with  whom  I crossed 
the  Atlantic  last  spring  explained  this  expression 
to  me  as  having  its  origin  in  telegraphy,  being  a 
contraction  for  “ open  key.”  The  opening  of  the 
transmitting  key,  it  appears,  is  a signal  that  all  is 
right,  and  that  the  receiving  station  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  message.  This  theory  would  seem 
to  be  corroborated  by  your  correspondent’s  state- 
ment that  the  expression  was  used  to  announce 
the  successful  laying  of  the  first  Transatlantic 
cable.  In  any  case  it  appears  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  America  ; for  it  has  there  made  for 
itself  a better  social  position  than  it  has  yet 
succeeded  in  doing  here.  For  instance,  clerks 
frequently  mark  the  letters  “ O.  K.”  upon  invoices 
to  show  that  they  have  been  examined  and  found 
correct.  J.  W.  Crombie. 

Balgownie,  Aberdeen. 

This  is  a telegraphic  symbol,  signifying  “all 
right.”  A.  R.  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
as  already  appropriated  for  place-names  beginning 
with  A and  ending  in  R,  and  so  the  letters  0.  K. 
were  chosen.  I first  heard  it  from  a station- 
master  on  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada — “ It ’s 
0.  K.” — and  the  above  was  his  explanation.  This 
was  in  1861  or  1862.  Bojleau. 

After  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  his  opponents  asserted 
that  on  being  called  upon  for  his  approval  of  a 
certain  document  he  placed  at  the  foot  of  it 
“ 0.  K.,”  and  being  asked  to  explain  the  meaning 
he  said  it  was  “ Oil  K’rect  ” (all  correct).  Whether 
true  or  not,  it  was  adopted,  and  has  since  been 
used  often  in  America.  That  it  originated  there 
W.  I.  C.  may  feel  sure.  Russell  Sturgis. 

W.  I.  C.  asks  the  meaning  of  “ 0.  K ” “ 0.  K.” 
is  a u courant.  “ He ’s  0.  K.  oopon  de  soobject  ” 
( Hans  Breitmann  as  a Politician,  p.  30). 

F.  J.  Burstall. 

Obedience  (6th  S.  vi.  147).— I presume  that 
Sismondi  means  the  cardinals  who  embraced  the 
several  parties  of  Peter  de  Luna  and  Angelo 
Corario,  otherwise  called  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  and  who  agreed,  as  a compromise, 
in  the  choice  of  Peter  Philargi,  who  therefore 
became  Alexander  Y.  in  1409.  The  word  obe- 
dience has  been  made  use  of  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
in  his  description  of  an  intermediate  election — 
that  of  Innocent  VII. — in  1404: — 

“ Innocent  VII.  (Cosmo  de  Migliori,  or  Meliorati, 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce).  Elected  17th  of  October, 
1404,  by  the  cardinals  in  the  obedience  of  Boniface  IX., 
and  crowned  2nd  or  11th  of  November  in  the  same  year. 
Died  6th  of  November,  1406.” — Chronology  of  History, 
p.  203. 

If  the  reference  to  obedientia  in  respect  of  an 
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abbey  will  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  query,  there 
is  the  following  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery 
of  Abingdon 

i(  Will  of  Ingulf  the  Abbot. 

“Concessi  et  final  it  or  concedo  convenfcai  nostro  omnes 
consuetudines  quas  faabuit  in  singulis  obedientiis  suis 

sicut  eas  invent : Videlicet,  in  cellario,  in  refectario, 

in  eleemosjnario,  in  mandate,  in  saeristario.  in  domo 
infirmorum,  in  coquina,  in  camera,  in  consuetudime 
scrvientlum,  in  curia,  in  liospitibus  suscipiendis,  in lignagio, 
et  in  operibus  ecelesise,”— -A,x>.  1154-1189,  vol.  ii.  p.  242, 
Rolls  Series. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Examples  of  the  word  in  its  more  common 
mediaeval  sense  may  be  found,  with  the  relative 
explanation,  in  the  Chronicon  Monasterii  de 
Abingdon  (Rolls  Series),  glossary  of  Latin  words, 
vol.  ii.  p.  453:—' “ Obedientia,  an  office  under  the 
head  of  a monastic  establishment”;  “ Obedien- 
tiarius,  an  officer,  one  who  holds  an  obedientia.” 
Ducange,  I think,  throws  the  most  direct  light  on 
the  second  sense  of  which  an  explanation  is  sought, 
when  he  says  of  obedientia  that  it  is  “ munus  ac 
officium  omne  monasticum,  quod  per  obedientiam 
injungitur.”  And  thus,  he  says,  even  the  very 
office  of  the  abbot  is  an  obedientia.  The  word  is 
also  used  for  the  monastic  profession,  and  for  cells, 
granges,  &c.,  to  which  the  religious  who  inhabited 
them  were  sent  vi  obedientice. 

The  sense  in  which  Sismondi  uses  it  in  the 
passage  cited  is  the  one  most  usually  to  be  found 
in  historical  works.  It  is  thus  used,  e.  g.,  by  the 
late  Canon  Robertson  in  his  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church , and  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  the 
rival  Popes  in  any  case  of  a double  election. 
Ducange  refers  the  origin  of  this  use  to  the  period 
of  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  1378.  I am  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  be  traced  back  to  earlier 
schisms  in  the  Roman  See.  Anglicans  sometimes 
use  the  phrase  Latin  or  Eastern  obedience  to 
connote  the  churches  in  communion  with  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

St.  Devereux  (6th  S.  vi.  149).— Can  the  place 
named  St.  Devereux,  mentioned  by  Mb.  Water- 
ton,  and  which  is  not  very  far  from  St.  Weonards, 
get  its  name  from  that  of  the  family  of  Devereux, 
Yiscount  Hereford,  the  premier  viscounty  in  the 
peerage  of  England,  the  creation  dating  from  1549  ? 

John  Pickfqrd,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Traditions  op  the  Cornish  Language  (6th 
S.  vi.  165).— Two  sentences  in  this  ancient  tongue 
are  given  in  The  Booh  of  Family  Crests,  1845, 
vol.  ii.  They  are  “ Keuz  al  tra  ouna  Diu  matermo 
yn,”  the  motto  of  the  family  of  Son  kin,  translated, 
“Before  all  things,  fear  God  through  the  king”; 
and  “ Kur,  deu,  res,  pub,  tra,”  the  motto  of  Harris 
of  Hayne,  translated,  u For  God  and  the  common- 
wealth.” These  two  sentences  may  be  unknown 
to  Mr.  Lach-Szyrma.i  Hxrondelle. 


MS.  Sermons  (6th  S.  vi.  189). — John  Gum- 
bledon,  a Hampshire  man,  born  about  1598, 
entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxon.,  in  1616,  chaplain 
to  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Rector  of  Coytie, 
in  Glamorganshire.  A.  a Wood  (iii.  436)  gives  a 
list  of  his  published  sermons,  and  states  that  he 
died  in  1657,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Coytie,  leaving  several  MSS.  fit  for  the  press,  which 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  published.  The  dates 
of  his  degrees  are,  B.A.  Nov.  20,  1621,  and  B.D. 
May  2,  1632.  He  was  preacher  at  Longworth,  in 
Berkshire,  for  several  years.  Edward  Solly. 

Captain  Thomas  Medwin  (6th  S.  vi.  168).— 
In  the  pedigree  of  Michell,  Shelley,  and  Pilfold,  as 
given  by  Cartwright  in  his  History  of  Western 
Sussex , the  wife  of  Thomas  Medwin  is  described 
as  “Anne  Hamilton,  Baroness  Hamilton  of  Sweden, 
by  her  first  marriage  Countess  of  Stainforts.” 

E.  M.  S. 

Chichester. 

Old  Romney  : MS.  Sermons  (6th  S.  vi.  168). 
— In  Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  413, 
Old  Romney,  1690-1739,  rector  John  Defray  ; 
and  at  p.  487,  Brookland,  1677,  vicar  Thomas 
Johnson,  who  died  1727.  W.  M.  B. 

Hasted  states  that  from  1690  to  1738  the  in- 
cumbent of  Old  Romney  was  the  Rev.  John  Defray, 
and  that  he  is  buried  in  Old  Romney  church. 

Fredk.  Rule. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

The  Cann  Office  (6th  S.  vi.  168).— There  is 
a house  on  the  south  side  of  Shrewsbury,  across 
the  Severn,  called  Cann  Office.  The  neighbouring 
ferry  is  called  still  by  the  older  inhabitants  Cann 
Office  Ferry.  Instead  of  deriving  the  name  from 
cancellaria  I should  prefer  cantred  office,  the  office 
of  the  hundred,  where  the  business  appertaining 
thereto  was  transacted.  Cantref  means  a hundred 
houses— cant,  a hundred,  and  tref  a dwelling. 

Boileau. 

In  the  old  dictionary  referred  to  for  Lichfowl  I 
find  cann  hooks,  “ Iron  hooks  made  fast  to  the  end 
of  a rope  whereby  things  weighty  are  helped  out 
of  ships.”  Does  this  throw  any  light  on  Cann 
Office?  C.  A.  White. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors,  Salop. 

Two  Portraits  (6th  S.  vi.  248). — The  lady 
represented  in  E.  C.  B.’s  picture  was  pretty  cer- 
tainly a member  of  the  family  of  Leefdale  of 
Flanders,  which  bore  the  arms  described.  I am 
not  so  clear  about  the  gentleman.  Arg.,  three 
fleurs-de-lis  sa.  was  borne  by  the  Dutch  family  of 
Bloote  ; Lintre  of  Liege  ; von  Lilien  of  West- 
phalia ; and  the  Barons  von  Roepert  of  Mecklen- 
berg.  Azure  also  is  frequently  undistinguishable 
from  sable  in  old  paintings,  and  if  the  coat  were, 
as  is  possible,  Arg.,  three  fleurs-de-lis  az.,  the  por- 
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trait  might  represent  one  of  the  Dutch  Kenen- 
bergs,  or  of  the  Craninghes  of  Flanders. 

John  Woodward. 

Montrose,  N.B. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205,  266, 
304,  327,  387  ; vi.  15,  96,  258).— I can  well  re- 
member in  1852  paying  my  first  visit  to  Beverley, 
and  inspecting  the  noble  perpendicular  church 
of  St.  Mary  in  that  town,  eclipsed  only  by  the 
glories  of  Beverley  Minster.  The  nave  of  it  was 
at  that  time  filled  with  pews  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  size,  and  a large  one  with  a glass  front 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  was  appropriated  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation.  In  one  of  the  vestries 
in  the  north  transept  was  a small  library,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  goodly  folios,  chiefly  theological, 
covered  with  dust,  in  a most  dilapidated  condition, 
and,  as  I was  then  informed,  the  fires  in  the  church 
had  usually  been  lighted  from  this  literary  source 
for  some  time. 

Thirteen  years  afterwards — that  is  to  say  in 
1865 — a second  visit  was  paid  to  the  same  church, 
then  undergoing  restoration.  The  pews  had  gone, 
and  also  the  small  collection  in  the  library  had 
become  “ fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,”  for 
it  was  apparently  reduced  to  one  book,  a copy  of 
the  Hexapla. 

On  a reference  to  Scaum’s  Beverlac,  published  in 
1829 — a book  which  contains  a tolerably  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  charities,  and  many  curious 
extracts  from  the  registers  and  churchwardens’ 
books  connected  with  St.  Mary’s  Church  — I 
found  no  mention  made  either  of  the  foundation  of 
the  library,  or  even  of  its  existence,  or  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  Though  the  book  is  entitled 
Scaum’s  Beverlac,  yet  that  seems  to  have  been  merely 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  for  it  was,  according  to 
the  title-page,  compiled  by  “ George  Poulson, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  University  of  Oxford,”  and  was 
published  by  subscription  in  Beverley.  Probably 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of  destruc- 
tion which  church  libraries  have  met  with  in  this 
country.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

There  is  an  old  parish  library  in  the  church  at 
Minehead,  Somersetshire.  It  contains  a Bible, 
copies  of  Bishop  Jewel’s  and  Bishop  Usher’s 
Sermons,  and  four  or  five  other  books  in  black 
letter.  They  lie  near  the  chancel,  on  a long  desk 
or  book-board,  to  which  most  of  them  are  fastened 
by  heavy  chains  passing  through  the  wood,  and 
secured  by  padlocks  of  antique  appearance.  The 
Bible  at  the  present  time  has  no  chain.  The 
books  are  in  a sad  condition,  the  title-pages  of 
nearly  all  having  totally  disappeared,  and  in  every 
case  the  first  few  leaves  are  torn  or  crumpled.  Inside 
the  covers  the  prices  for  binding  are  marked  ; in 
one  case  nine  shillings,  in  another  seven  ; and  one 
book  has  inside  the  cover  a receipt  for  the  expense 


of  binding  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  signed  by 
the  churchwardens.  When  I was  there  last  July, 
there  was  talk  of  restoring  the  church.  I trust 
that  if  this  is  done  the  old  parish  library  will  be 
left  intact,  saving  only  such  needful  and  judicious 
repairs  to  the  books  as  shall  keep  them  from 
falling  to  pieces.  Herbert  Rix,  B.A. 

Science  Club,  Savile  Row,  W. 

To  Shiver  (6th  S.  v.  328,  471;  vi.  38,  158): 
To  Dither:  To  Nerl:  To  Chatter. — I observe 
that  Mr.  Thomas  North  quotes  the  word  dither 
as  a sort  of  antithesis  to  shiver , which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a Leicestershire  housewife.  He, 
however,  does  not  explain  its  exact  meaning, 
which  I believe  to  be  “ to  vibrate  regularly  and 
continuously,”  in  opposition  to  shiver , meaning 
“ to  vibrate  or  shake  spasmodically  or  convul- 
sively.” Thus,  a person’s  teeth  might  be  said  to 
dither  with  cold,  which  is  more  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  chatter.  This,  at  least,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  is  technically  employed  in  en- 
gineering machine  shops  in  England  to  express  the 
peculiar  vibration  occasionally  set  up  in  the  work- 
ing of  heavy  lathes,  which  results  in  the  cutting 
tool  emitting  a cry  and  the  cut  made  presenting 
a wavy  surface  instead  of  a perfectly  smooth  one. 
I have,  however,  heard  only  some  Englishmen  use 
the  term,  though  all  understand  it.  The  more 
usual  term  employed  is  chatter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scotchmen  never  use  either  term  unless 
much  Anglicized.  They  always  speak  of  the  tool 
nerling,  which  to  one  used  to  the  word  is  most 
expressive.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  the  sound 
emitted  as  well  as  of  the  actual  vibration.  Dither 
does  not.  I should  be  glad  of  some  further  clue 
to  the  exact  and  comparative  etymology  of  nerl. 
I remember  once  hearing  a friend  who  was  a Welsh- 
man speak  of  “ being  all  of  a dither”  when  describ- 
ing some  one  as  trembling  with  fright. 

Engineer. 

Nagpur,  C.P.,  India. 

Does  Mr.  Thomas  North  intend  us  to  under- 
stand from  his  note  that  to  shiver  (in  Leices- 
tershire), meaning  “ to  shake  with  cold  or  terror,” 
is  used  actively  ? If  not,  I fail  to  see  the  value  of 
his  information,  for  our  grandparents  and  parents 
in  childhood,  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  learnt 
metaphysics  from  a certain  nursery  rhyme  called 
The  Little  Old  Woman  and  the  Pedlar , in  which 
we  were  informed  that  “ she  began  to  shiver  and 
she  began  to  shake”;  but  we  never  understood  from 
this  expression  that  she  began  to  shiver  and  shake 
the  pedlar,  well  as  he  deserved  such  treatment  for 
cutting  off  her  petticoats  and  making  her  doubt 
her  own  personal  identity  till,  despite  the  trans- 
formation, she  was  identified  by  her  dog. 

C.  M.  I. 

Flogging  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  (6th  S.  vi.  67, 
157). — Speaking  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  An- 
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drews  remarks,  in  his  Punishment  in  the  Olden 
Times  (pp.  70-1): — 

“We  are  told  that  men  and  women  were  whipped 
promiscuously  at  Worcester,  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Corporation  records. 
Male  and  female  rogues  were  whipped  at  a charge  of  4c?. 
each  for  the  whip’s-man.  In  1680  there  is  a charge  of 
4c?.  ‘for  whipping  a wench.’  In  1742,  Is.  ‘ for  whipping 
John  Williams,  and  exposing  Joyce  Powell.’  In  1759, 
‘ for  whipping  Elizabeth  Bradbury,  2 . 6c? ,’  probably 
including  the  cost  of  hire  of  the  cart,  which  was  usually 
charged  separately.  We  often  find  particulars  of  persons 
being  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail,  as  well  as  at  the  whip- 
ping post.  In  the  Public  Ledger  for  1764  we  read  : 
4 On  Wednesday  a woman,  an  old  offender,  was  conveyed 
in  a cart  from  Clerkenwell  Bridewell  to  Enfield,  and 
publicly*  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  by  the  common  hang- 
man, for  cutting  down  and  destroying  wood  in  Enfield 
Chase.  She  is  to  undergo  the  same  discipline  twice 
more.’  The  whipping  of  female  vagrants  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  a statute  of  1791.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

In  a lecture  which  I delivered  in  Preston,  in 
1856,  I mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  a towns- 
man, who  had  seen  the  occurrence,  that  a woman 
of  bad  character  had  been  flogged  through  the 
streets  of  Preston  at  a cart  tail.  This  occurrence 
would  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago. 

Wm.  Dobson. 

Preston. 

Chained  Books  in  Churches  (5th  S.  xii. 
485  ; 6th  S.  i.  161).-—  These  are  sometimes  inquired 
after  by  your  correspondents.  I do  not  know 
whether  any  one  has  noticed  those  in  the  old 
church  at  Mancetter,  in  Warwickshire.  There  are 
five  black-letter  folios,  all  in  good  repair  except 
that  four  have  lost  the  title-pages,  viz.:  The 
Paraphrases  of  Erasmus  upon  the  New  Testament, 
2 vols.;  Jewel’s  Defence  of  the  Apology,  printed 
by  John  Norton,  1609  ; Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs, 
2 vols.  There  is  no  Bible.  These  books  are 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  two 
Mancetter  worthies  are  enrolled  in  the  “ noble 
army  of  martyrs,”  Robert  Glover  and  Mr.  Lewis. 
The  handsome  half-timbered  house  in  which  Mr. 
Glover  was  arrested  adjoins  the  church.  He  was 
burnt  at  Coventry,  a.d,  1555.  G.  L.  Fenton. 

A Motto  for  a Drinking  Cup  (6th  S.  v. 
109,  155,  395;  vi.  177). — I have  a quaint  drink- 
ing cup,  modelled  on  one  in  the  museum  at 
Nuremberg,  more  like  a deckelglas  for  beer  than 
a wine  cup,  as  it  is  formed  of  a “ pot-bellied  ” 
knecht,  whose  helmet,  turning  on  a hinge,  makes 
the  lid  ; it  bears  the  motto : — 

“ Willst  Du  Wein? 

Schenk  mir  ein  ! ” 

K.  H.  B. 

The  curious  inscription  bibe  mvltos  annos 
bibas  is  engraved  on  a rock  in  the  parish  of  La 
Boque  Est4ron,  Alpes  Maritimes,  near  the  follow- 


ing, FAGO  DEO  BONXVS  TAVRINI  . F.,  which  I 
merely  add  as  a contrast  to  the  former,  both  be- 
ing engraved  in  the  same  style  and  undoubtedly 
Roman  ; or  was  the  god  of  the  beechwood  the 
patron  of  drinkers  l Geo.  A.  Muller. 

S.  Martin  Lantosque,  Alpes  Maritimes. 

Arms  of  Pate  of  Sysonby  (6th  S.  v.  409  ; 
vi.  38,  231). — I have  tried,  without  success  so  far, 
to  trace  the  family  of  a lady  of  this  name.  Perhaps 
W.  S.  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  or 
perhaps  her  name  might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
search.  C.  F.  Pate,  born  1754,  married  in  1777 
Edmund  Shallett  Lomax,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Caleb 
Lomax,  Esq.,  of  Childwickbury,  co.  Herts,  by  his 
first  wife,  Miss  Shallett,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
Edmund  Shallett,  Esq.,  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Lomax  therefore  settled  in  Surrey,  where  he 
inherited  his  mother’s  property,  and  his  father’s 
family  by  a second  wife  continued  the  line  of 
Lomax  of  Childwickbury.  Miss  Pate’s  family  I 
cannot  trace  ; she  had  a sister  who  married  Baron 
de  Rolle.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lomax  died  in  1841 ; her 
husband  died  in  1839,  but  there  are  no  arms  in 
the  church  where  they  are  buried.  It  may  be 
only  a coincidence  in  the  name,  but  Mr.  E.  S. 
Lomax’s  grandmother  was  a Miss  Rose,  family  not 
traced.  Strix. 


Will  W.  S.  send  me  his  name  and  address  ? 

Thomas  North. 


Llanfairfechan. 


The  Causal  “Do”  (6th  S.  iv.  408;  v.  53,  179; 
vi.  117). — I strongly  suspect  that  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  use  in  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth, 
IV.  iii. : — 

Mai.  What ’s  the  new’st  grief? 

Ross.  That  of  an  hour’s  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 
Each  minute  teems  a new  one. 

And  possibly  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Y.i:— 

“ And  as  she  fled  her  mantle  she  did  fall”; 
and  in  Richard  II.,  III.  iv. : — 

“ Here  did  she  fall  a tear.” 

Of  course  there  are  undoubted  instances  in  Shake- 
speare of  the  transitive  use  of  the  verb  fall,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Glossary  in  Dyce’s 
edition  ; but  it  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 
likely  that  this  use  had  its  origin  in  such  expres- 
sions as  the  above,  which  survived  after  the  causal 
do  had  in  ordinary  language  either  disappeared  or 
sunk  into  the  mere  auxiliary. 

Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

A Roman  Eagle  (6th  S.  vi.  68,  173).— In  spite 
of  the  testimony  at  the  latter  reference  to  Mr. 
Joyce  having  searched  all  the  European  museums 
for  one  in  vain,  I have  a very  strong  conviction 
that  I have  seen  more  than  one  in  public  collections, 
and  notably  among  the  vast  array  of  Roman  anti- 
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quities  in  the  museum  at  Pesth  as  well  as  in  that 
at  Naples.  R.  H.  B. 

Crocodile’s  Tears  (6th  S.  v.  447;  vi.  92).— In 
Fischart’s  Flohalz,  Weibertratz  (a.d.  1573),  the 
following  passage  occurs: — 

“ o du  bos  unbarmherzig  art, 
die  von  kaim  Menschen  geboren  ward, 
sondern  vom  Crocodil  komt  her, 
der  zum  Mord  waint,  wan  mordet  er.’ 

Cf.  Grimm’s  Deutsches  Worterbuch , vol.  v.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  this  (at  present) 
popular  creature  represents  also  a figure  in  rhetoric, 
where  its  name  stands  for 

“ une  sorte  d’argumentation  captieuse  et  sophistique, 
pour  mettre  en  defaut  un  adversaire  peu  precautionne, 
et  le  faire  tomber  dans  un  piege  ; ainsi  nomine  du  conte 
plus  que  fabuleux  d’un  crocodile  qui,  supplie  par  une 
mere  au  ddsespoir  de  lui  rendre  son  enfant  qu’il  avait 
enleve,  le  lui  promit,  si  elle  rdpondait  juste  a la  question 
qu’il  lui  proposerait.  ‘ Veux-je  te  rendre  ton  fils,  oui  ou 
non ! ’ demanda  l’animal.  ‘ Tu  ne  le  veux  pas,’  repondit 
la  mere,  croyant  avoir  devine  bien  juste,  et  reclamant  en 
consequence  son  enfant.  ‘ Point  du  tout/  repliqua  le 
monstre,  ‘ car,  si  je  te  le  rendais,  tu  n’aurais  pas  dit 
vrai.’  ” 

Cf.  Nap.  Landais,  Gr.  Diet.,  Paris,  1857. 

A.  T. 

G.S.  Patent  Office. 

The  following  mention  of  the  crocodile  tear  pro- 
verb is  a few  years  earlier  than  any  of  those  given 
in  “ N.  & Q.” : “ Conspecto  homine  emittit  lacrymas, 
mox  appropinqvantem  devorat — unde  factum  est 
proverbiutn  lachrymse  crocodili,  de  iis  qvi  sub 
specie  pietatis  homines  fallunt.”  It  strongly  re- 
sembles Mr.  Marshall’s  quotation  (ante,  p.  92) 
from  Polydore  Vergil  (1541),  and  is  from  the 
Cornucopia  of  Nicolaus  Perottus,  Aldus,  1527, 
p.  342.  Ross  O’Connell. 

A Stinging-Nettle  on  Oak-Apple  Day  (6th  S. 
v.  446  ; vi.  54,  157). — Mr.  J.  Potter  Briscoe, 
F.R.H.S.,  in  his  Nottinghamshire  Facts  and  Fic- 
tions, first  series,  p.  14,  states  that : — 

“A  custom  now  dying  out  existed  in  Nottinghamshire 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  or  ‘ Oak  and  Nettle  day,’ 
as  it  is  termed  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  rising  gene- 
ration sally  out  in  the  morning,  their  caps  and  button- 
holes adorned  with  sprigs  of  oak.  They  also  provide 
themselves  with  a bunch  of  nettles.  They  request  all 
persons  whom  they  meet  with  to  * show  your  oak.’  If  a 
single  leaf  even  is  produced  they  are  permitted  to  pass 
on  unmolested,  but  supposing  they  are  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  slip  of  leaf  their  face,  neck,  and  hands  are 
well  ‘ nettled.’  When  punishment  has  been  bestowed 
for  disloyalty,  a slip  of  oak  is  presented  to  the  offending 
party,  who  is  thus  provided  with  protection  from  the 
next  gang  of  youths  and  lads  they  meet.  This  nettling 
business  is  only  performed  up  to  mid-day.  It  is  not 
recognized  as  ‘ lawful  ’ to  nettle  afterwards.  Some,  who 
are  unable  to  procure  it,  endeavour  to  avoid  the  penalty 
by  wearing  dog-oak  (maple),  but  the  punishment  is 
always  more  severe  on  the  discovery  of  the  imposition. 
A more  unpleasant  custom  prevailed  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county  about  twenty  years  ago.  Those 


who  did  not  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  f Royal  Oak 
Day  ’ were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  In  order  to  be  well 
supplied  with  the  * needful  ’ for  that  day  the  young  men 
would  hoard  up  hen  eggs  for  about  a couple  of  months 
before  they  would  be  brought  into  requisition,  so  that 
the  eggs  would  become  rotten  before  they  were  required. 
This  custom  was  in  time  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  f strong  arm  of  the  law  ’ was  often  brought  into 
requisition  to  suppress  it ; the  rough  young  folk  pelting 
persons  indiscriminately.  Smaller  eggs  are  still  used  by 
the  school  lads  on  ‘ King  Charles’  Day.’  ” 

J.  Oldham. 

Nottingham. 

The  Argo  : Drake’s  Ship  (6th  S.  ii.  117  ; v. 
488  ; vi.  152). — -Mr.  Buckley  will  find  a refer- 
ence to  the  perennial  character  of  Drake’s  ship  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

“ An  essentiae  rerum  sint  aeternas  1 Aff. 

* Quae  te,  Drace  audax,  quondam  fidissima  navis 
Vexit  ad  ignotas  per  freta  multa  plagas  ; 

Illi  longa  dies  costas  et  carbasa  trivit, 

Et  validi  dudum  comminuere  noti. 

Altera  quin  laceris  succedunt  lintea  velis, 

Et  fractas  reparant  altera  ligna  trabes. 

Pei  ferat  usque  licet  gravibus  vexata  procellis 
iEquora,  non  poterit  tota  perire  ratis.’” 

Carmina  Quadragesimalia,  vol.  i.  p.  78, 
Glasgow,  1757. 

It  occurs  here  as  the  subject  of  a philosophic 
speculation,  as  the  ship  of  Theseus  in  former  time. 
“ Drake’s  ship  at  Deptford  ” is  mentioned  in  some 
lines  prefixed  to  Coryate’s  Crudities  in  1611, 
“ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S.  viii.  558  ; its  history  is  given  in 
an  editorial  note,  ibid.,  3rd  S.  ii.  492. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Was  a King  ever  Drowned  ? (6th  S.  v.  487  ; 
vi.  34,  156.) — In  the  Chronicon  Mannice  et  In- 
sularum  we  find  the  following  account : — 

“ In  the  year  1249,  Harold,  Olave’s  son,  King  of  Man 
and  the  Isles,  with  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Norway,  and  Lawrence,  Bishop  elect  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  and  with  many  other  notabilities,  set  out  on  his 
return  home  from  Norway,  about  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel.  When  they  were  near  Shetland 
a violent  storm  arose,  and  the  king  with  all  his  com- 
pany was  shipwrecked  and  drowned.  His  death  was 
much  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Reginald,  his 
brother,  succeeded  to  the  throne.”— See  “ Chronicon  Re- 
gum Manniae  et  Insularum,”  from  MS.  Codex  in  British 
Museum,  Manx  Society,  vol.  xxii. 

W.  K. 

Skating  first  Introduced  into  England  (6th  S. 
vi.  26,  156). — Bone  skates,  referred  to  as  formerly 
used  by  the  London  ’prentices,  are  to  be  seen,  I 
think,  at  the  Guildhall  Museum.  I possess  one, 
constructed  of  the  leg-bone  of  a sheep. 

G.  H.  H. 

An  Execution  for  High  Treason  in  1817 
(6th  S.  vi.  104,  214,  277).— The  brevity  with  which 
the  three  executions  at  Derby  are  noticed  in  the 
Annual  Register  is  remarkable.  At  p.  102  of 
vol.  lix.,  a few  lines  of  the  “ General  History  ” 
record  that  the  trials  took  place,  and  that  “ Bran- 
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dreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam  were  executed  on 
Nov.  7 In  the  “ Chronicle  ” portion  no  notice 
of  this  occurs.  The  execution  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators  is  related  with  full  details  (vol.  lxii., 
pp.  441,  950).  Jaydee. 

Rhymeless  Words  (6th  S.  v.  46,  173,  298,  317, 
337,  397  ; vi.  154).— Traditionally  connected  with 
the  “ porringer  ” lines,  I have  heard  the  following. 
“ Gottingen,”  having  been  set  up  as  unrhymable, 
some  one  (I  think  it  was  Canning)  proposed  this 
verse  :■ — 

“ Sweet  Matilda  Pottingen, 

Fair  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
Tor,  law  professor  at  the  U- 
Niversity  of  Gottingen.” 

R.  H.  B. 

The  Allen  Mystery  : Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender  (6th  S.  v.  485 ; 
vi.  10,  154). — The  following  quotation  is  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,  by 
J.  H.  Jesse  (Bohn,  I860):— 

“ By  his  princess  Charles  had  no  issue.  He  was  father, 
however,  of  more  than  one  illegitimate  child  by  his  mis- 
tress Miss  Walkenshaw,  one  of  whom  only,  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  appears  to  have  survived  him.  By  a deed 
executed  a short  time  before  his  death,  and  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  legitimated  her, 
and  constituted  her  his  sole  heir.  The  Duchess  died  at 
Bologna  in  1789.  Her  mother,  created  Duchess  of 
Alberstorf,  was  alive  as  late  as  September,  1799.” 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

[The  daughter  is  always  understood  to  have  been 
created  Countess,  not  Duchess.] 

That  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Century  as  given  by  your  correspondent  J.  0.  is 
incorrect  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Quarterly 
Review , vol.  Ixxxi.,  June- Sept.,  1847,  p.  57,  where 
that  work  is  reviewed,  together  with  “ Vestiarium 
Scoticum:  from  the  Manuscript  formerly  in  the 
Library  of  the  Scots  College  at  Douay,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Sobieski  Stuart.” 
The  reviewer  at  considerable  length  examines  the 
claims  of  the  two  brothers,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  he  rejects  the  pretended  relationship 
as  utterly  untenable.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  is  another  work  by  the  brothers,  entitled 
Lays  of  the  Deer  Forest,  2 vols.,  Edin.  1848.  There 
is  also  a book,  A Pictorial  Tour  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  John  H.  Allan,  Bond.  1843.  Is  this 
the  author  of  The  Bridal  of  Caolchairn  ? 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

“ Handsome  Charley  ” (6th  S.  v.  49;  vi.  134). — 
May  I be  allowed  to  add,  in  illustration  of  the 
expression  “ so-called  Counts  D’Albanie  ” (ante, 
p.  134),  that  I have  often  heard  a lady,  with  whom 
I am  most  intimately  acquainted,  say  that  her  late 
father,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Allen  family,  and  had  known  the  “so-called” 


Counts  as  boys,  met  them  in  society  at  Edinburgh 
about  the  year  1846,  and  that,  on  accosting  one  of 
them  by  his  Christian  name,  the  acquaintance  was 
indignantly  repudiated  ? 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Francis  Rous  (6th  S.  v.  440  ; vi.  56,  115). — 
An  excellent  account  of  him  will  be  found  in 
Lysons’s  Environs  of  London  (iii.  3-5),  under 
“ Acton,”  where  he  resided  and  where  his  wife 
was  buried.  J.  H.  Round. 

New-fangled  Expressions  (6th  S.  v.  365, 
392  ; vi.  131,  176). — I met  with  one  lately  which 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  “ He  frivoled 
away  his  time.’’  Foreigners  conversant  with  our 
language  often  invent  most  useful  forms  of  ex- 
pression ; I have  observed  hundreds  such,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  mind.  The  following  are 
not  bad  : “ Why  does  she  ridiculize  him  l ” “ You 
cannot  do  that  impunitelyP  “ He  was  a most 
saint  man.”  “ I am  sorry  to  be  so  bothersome  to 
you.”  R.  H.  B. 

Is  not  the  expression  “ hard  lines  ” taken  from 
Psalm  xvi.  6 ? — “ The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  places,”  “ funes  ceciderunt  mihi  in  prse- 
claris.”  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Pray  you,  undo  this  button  : thank  you  sir.” 

King  Lear,  V.  iii.  309. 

“ ‘ Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,’  she  said.” 

Rokeby,  canto  iv.  st.  30. 

J.  H.  Clark,  M.A. 

West  Dereham. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ellis  (6th  S.  vi.  48,  176). — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ellis,  whose  maiden  name  was  Stickney, 
was  born  in  1812  and  died  in  1872,  only  outliving 
by  a few  days  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Ellis, 
who  died  June  25th  of  that  year. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  Theatre  Clown  (6th  S.  vi.  166). — Menage 
says  of  “ Gille  ”: — 

“ On  appele  ainsi  le  Boufon  de3  Danseurs  de  corde  : 
Et  on  l’appele  ainsi,  apparemment,  de  quelque  Boufon 
appele  Gilles,  qui  aura  donne  son  nom  aux  autres. 
Yoyez  Zani.  Dans  ma  jeunesse,  il  y avait  un  Bateleur 
a Paris  qui  s’appeloit  Gille  le  NiaisP 
Conf.  also  the  French  stage  terms  laruette,  trial, 
dugazon , falcon.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Portrait  of  Dante,  1840  (6th  S.  vi.  167). — 
Who  was  the  painter  of  the  portrait  engraved  in 
Wright’s  translation  of  Dante,  published  by  Bohn  ? 
My  copy  is  dated  1854.  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Will  some  one,  having  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  Heroes , refer  to  it,  and  see  whether  the 
passage  about  Dante’s  portrait  is  the  same  in  that 
as  in  the  later  editions  of  the  lectures  ? For  if  not, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  sage  of  Chelsea  could 
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claim  the  gift  of  prophecy  among  his  many  endow- 
ments. No  other  portrait  of  Dante,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  discover,  is  known  than  that  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence,  which  was 
cleared  of  the  whitewash  which  hid  it  in  July, 
1840,  and  the  lecture  on  Dante  was  delivered 
May  12  of  that  year.  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

Voltaire’s  Criticism  on  “ Hamlet”  (6th  S. 
vi.  147). — Let  me  refer  C.  M.  I.  to  the  quotation 
from  the  “ Introduction  to  Semiram  is  ” ( (Euvres , v. 
194),  in  John  Morley’s  Voltaire,  128,  second 
edition,  Chapman  & Hall,  1872. 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

“ Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Common-Wealth”  (6th 
S.  vi.  160). — Seeing  this  very  interesting  little 
book  referred  to  as  having  been  arranged  by  John 
Bodenham,  I beg  to  give  a few  particulars  re- 
specting it  from  my  copy,  of  date  1699.  The 
title-page  is  : — 

“ Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Common-Wealth  : or,  A Treasury 
of  Divine,  Moral,  Historical,  and  Political  Admonitions. 
Similies.  and  Sentences.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  ‘Si 
tibi  difficilis  formam  natura  negavit,  Ingenio  formae 
damna  repende  turn.’  Newly  Revised.  (Sm.  12mo.) 
London,  Printed  by  F.  H.  for  \V.  Freeman  at  the  Bible 
over  against  the  Middle-Temple-Gate  in  Fleetstreet, 
1699.” 

The  second  leaf  begins  : — 

“To  his  very  good  Friend,  Mr.  Bodenham,  N.  L. 
wisheth  increase  of  happiness.  Sir,  What  you  seriously 
begun  long  since,  and  have  always  been  very  carefull  for 
the  full  perfection  of,  at  length  thus  finished,  although 
perhaps  not  so  well  to  your  expectation,  I present  you 
with,  as  one  before  all  most  worthy  of  the  same ; both 
in  respect  of  your  earnest  travel  therein,  and  the  great 
desire  you  have  continually  had  for  the  general  profit. 
* * * Yours  most  assured  to  command,  N.  L.” 

And  on  the  third  leaf  is  : — 

“ To  the  Reader.  Courteous  Reader,  being  en- 
couraged by  thy  kind  acceptance  of  several  impressions 
of  l Yiti  Common-  Wealth.,  I have  once  more  adventured 
to  present  thee  with  this  new  Edition.  Solent  primi 
faetus  rerum  horriduli  esse  & insuaviores,  sed  amaeni 
magis  L grati  subsequaces.  Somewhat  new  I have 
inserted,  put  out  many  things  where  I found  it  necessary, 
and  especially  of  Examples,  for  that  I intend,  by  God’s 
grace,  the  next  time  to  publish  the  fourth  part  of  Wits 
Common- Wealth,  containing  onely  Examples.  Then 
from  your  gracious  acceptance  and  censure  let  this  part 
draw  her  perpetual  privilege,  that,  like  Alcinous  fruits, 
it  may  still  flourish  in  the  fair  Summer  of  thy  gentle 
favour  ; and  every  one  of  them  triumph  in  despight  of 
Envie’s  raging  Winter.  N.  L.” 

It  thus  appears  that  N.  L.,  and  not  Mr.  Boden- 
ham (though  he  seems  to  have  been  the  originator), 
was  the  arranger  and  editor  of  this  book.  Who  was 
N.  L.?  D.  Whyte. 

Is  Friday  an  Unlucky  Day  ? (6th  S.  vi.  147.) 
— Superstitious  people  in  Hungary  say  that 
Friday  is  an  unlucky  day.  So  common  is  this 


superstition  even  amongst  people  who  “ ought  to 
know  better,”  that  it  forcibly  makes  one  notice 
any  happy  event  that  does  occur  on  that  “ sinister  ” 
day.  Nothing  of  any  importance  is  undertaken 
on  a Friday,  or  the  undertaking  is  bound  to  turn 
out  a failure.  Some  people  will  not  even  travel 
on  a Friday.  Another  superstition  in  connexion 
with  the  above  might  be  mentioned  here,  viz., 
according  to  popular  belief  in  Hungary  anybody 
“ who  is  merry  on  a Friday  is  sure  to  weep  on  the 
Sunday.”  Lewis  L.  Kropf. 

North  Ferriby,  East  Yorkshire. 

“ In  America  Friday  is  a lucky  day,  and  a large 
number  of  their  greatest  political  events  have  been  con- 
summated on  that  day. 

“ Sir  William  Churchill  says,  * Friday  is  my  lucky  day. 

I was  born,  christened,  married,  and  knighted  on  that 
day ; and  all  my  best  accidents  have  befallen  me  on  a 
Friday.’ 

“ In  Scotland  Friday  is  the  most  usual  day  for  wed- 
dings, but  they  are  very  rarely  performed  on  that  day  in 
England.” — Dr.  Brewer,  Diet . of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  says,  in  his  Domes- 
tic FolJc-lore,  at  p.  39:— 

“ Curious  to  say,  too,  in  Scotland  Friday  seems  to  be 
considered  a lucky  day  for  weddings;  for  Mr.  Watson, 
the  City  Chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  affirms  that  ‘it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  marriages 
in  Glasgow  are  celebrated  on  a Friday.’  ” 

F.  G.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Book-plates  (6th  S.  vi.  161).— I also  have  the 
royal  book-plate  described  by  Monebarns,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  member  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  it  belonged.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Howard  will  kindly  tell  us.  Hirondelle. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  (6th  S.  vi.  167).— I should 
think  the  story  of  the  funeral  would  appear  in 
The  Life,  Voyages,  and  Exploits  of  A dmiral  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  by  John  Barrow,  Jun.,  1843  ; 
but  if  not  there  it  will  be  in  the  Life  of  Drake  in 
the  “ Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,”  38  vols.  12mo. 
Yol.  vii.,  perhaps,  but  I am  not  certain  of  the 
volume.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

A German  Epigram  (6th  S.  vi.  129, 173).— The 
Pirke  A both  ( Ethics  of  the  Fathers)  are  certainly 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  The  following  is 
a translation  of  an  extract  from  chap.  v.  par  10: 
“ He  who  says  what  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is 
thine  is  also  thine,  is  a saint.  He  who  says  what 
is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  also  mine, 
is  wicked.”  No  doubt  the  aphorism  could  be 
matched  in  other  Oriental  languages,  as  it  betrays 
an  Oriental  origin.  D.  I. 

Cowper  Street  School,  E.C. 

The  Opal  (6th  S.  v.  388  ; vi.  32,  156):- 
“ It  was  a belief  among  the  Poles  that  each  month  of 
the  year  was  under  the  influence  of  a precious  stone. 

! Thus  :— January  was  represented  by  a garnet,  emblem  of 
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constancy  and  fidelity;  February,  the  amethyst,  sincerity; 
March,  bloodstone,  courage  and  presence  of  mind  ; April, 
diamond,  innocence ; May,  emerald,  success  in  love  ; 
June,  agate,  health  and  long  life  ; July,  cornelian,  con- 
tented mind ; August,  sardonyx,  conjugal  felicity ; 
September, chrysolite, antidote  against  madness;  October, 
the  opal,  hope  ; November,  topaz,  fidelity  ; and  Decem- 
ber, turquoise.  These  several  stones  were  set  in  rings 
and  other  trinkets,  as  presents,  kc."— Finger- Ring  Lore, 
by  Wm,  Jones,  F.S.A.,  p»  115. 

Henry  G-.  Hope. 

My  wife’s  brother,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  late  rebellion,  was  the 
possessor  of  a valuable  opal  ring  set  with  diamonds. 
This  ring  formerly  belonged  to  a Confederate 
officer,  who  had  disposed  of  it  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  redeemed  when  circum- 
stances permitted.  Thinking  it  unsafe  in  his 
possession,  he  forwarded  it  to  his  sister  for  safe 
keeping,  and  three  days  after  she  received  it  news 
came  of  the  assassination  of  her  brother  in  Nash- 
ville. A brother  officer,  who  had  borrowed  the 
ring  and  worn  it  for  several  weeks,  was  afterwards 
brutally  murdered  by  guerillas.  0.  W.  C. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S. 

London  Paved  with  Gold  (8th  S.  v.  429  ; 
vi.  153).-"!  have  just  come  across  the  following 
song  ; it  may  interest  both  Mr.  White  and  Boi  - 
LEAU 

u London. 

(f  Oh,  when  I was  a little  boy. 

How  often  was  I told 
Of  London  and  its  silver  walls, 

And  •pavements  all  of  gold  ; 

Of  women  all  so  beautiful, 

And  men  so  true  and  bold, 

And  how  all  things  ’tween  earth  and  sky 
Were  therein  bought  and  sold.” 

English  Songs , p.  8,  by  Barry  Cornwall 
(Bell  & Daldy,  1870). 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Bead,  N. 

Kentish  Sayings  : St.  Lawrence  (6th  S.  v. 
266,.474  ; vi.  78,  177).— I think  Mr.  Pengelly 
will  observe  on  reference  that  his  doubt  had 
occurred  to  myself.  But  I can  assure  him  that 
when  requestioning  my  informant  for  that  purpose, 
she,  rightly  or  wrongly,  affirmed  the  Lawrence  to 
be  a saint.  Be.  Nicholson. 

Yoicing  (6th  S.  vi.  185).— This  verb  is  in  use 
amongst  organ  builders,  though  in  a very  different 
sense.  After  the  pipes  are  timed  they  have  to  be 
voiced , that  is,  manipulated  in  some  way  so  as  to 
give  them  their  proper  quality  and  volume  of 
sound.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  an  organ  to  know  exactly 
what  is  done,  but  I think  the  pipes  are  raised  or 
lowered  to  admit  the  proper  quantity  of  air.  The 
word,  however,  I have  heard  used  by  Mr.  Jardine. 

Robert  Holland. 

Frodeham,  Cheshire. 


A Yard  of  Beer  (6th  S.  v.  368,  394,  456;  vi. 
77,  257,  278).— I never  heard  the  expression  “a 
yard  of  beer”  used  at  Eton  during  the  five  yeare 
I was  there.  There  was  a custom  of  drinking  the 
u long  glass,”  which  ceremony  made  the  drinkers 
(boys  high  in  the  boats  or  upper  cricket  club)  free 
of  a peculiar  institution  called  “ tap.”  The  long 
glass  was  shaped  like  the  yard  of  tin  carried  by 
the  guard  of  a coach.  At  the  bottom  was  a globe 
which  held  exactly  a pint.  H.  S.  W. 

[Will  H.  S.  W.  favour  our  readers  by  giving  “ N.  & Q.” 
a paper  on  the  “ good  old  customs”  prevailing  at  Eton  in 
his  time  1] 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Cones  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds.  Second 
edition,  revised  to  date,  and  entirely  rewritten,  under 
direction  of  the  Author,  with  a Dictionary  of  the 
Etymology,  Orthography,  and  Ortheopy  of  the- 
Scientific  Names,  &c.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

Dr.  Elliott  Codes  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
literary  of  American  zoologists,  and  his  contributions  to 
the  bibliography  of  ornithology  have  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  who  in  any  country  have  applied 
themselves  to  that  dry  and  little-appreciated,  but  most 
necessary  branch  of  investigation.  In  this  new  work 
he  breaks  fresh  ground,  and  the  general  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  will  find  that  it  really  has  a far  greater 
attraction  for  and  importance  to  them  than  for  or  to 
the  majority  of  ordinary  ornithologists.  Dr.  Coues  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  tracing  and  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  technical  names  applied  to  the  birds  of  North 
America ; hut  as  many  of  these,  though  sometimes  used 
in  a different  sense,  are  common  to  birds  of  this  country, 
his  labours  cannot  fail  to  interest  etymologists.  But 
our  author  has  fallen  into  two  snares.  The  first  is  that, 
not  content  with  referring  a name  to  its  derivation  from 
some  classical  or  quasi-classical  word  or  compound  of 
words,  he  must  needs  seek  its  primary  root  and  correla- 
tion with  other  words — the  proper  task  of  the  philologist, 
which  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  doctor  to  say  that  he  is 
not.  The  second  is,  that  he  is  given  to  the  baneful 
practice,  which  all  modern  etymologists  so  justly  repre- 
hend, of  "making  shots”  when  the  meaning  is  not  at 
once  apparent,  though  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he 
generally,  if  not  always,  tells  his  readers  whenever  he 
indulges  in  this  sport.  It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  hi3 
claims  as  a grammarian  are  not  above  all  suspicion, 
while  as  to  bis  orthoepic  efforts  we  abstain  from  passing 
an  opinion.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  numerous  examples 
in  support  of  our  criticisms,  but  it  will  be  enough  if  we 
take  two — and  these  almost  at  random.  Dr.  Coues  thus 
explains  (p.  79)  angustifrons , the  trivial  name  of  a certain 
woodpecker  — “ Lat.  anguslus,  narrow,  straitened,  from 
ango,  I press  upon,  draw  together,  &c.;  Gr.  ay^w,  I 
squeeze,  strangle,  distress,  &e.;  the  same  root  and  idea 
is  seen  in  anxious,  anxiety,  &c.;  frons,  forehead.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  narrowness  of  the  yellow  frontal  band.” 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  quite  beside  the  mark,  even 
if  correct,  about  which  there  may  be  some  doubt.  As 
an  instance  of  a “ shot  ” we  may  cite  fedoa,  which  the 
doctor  (p.  102)  supposes  “ to  be  a misprint  or  other  mis- 
take for  ” foeda,  and  accordingly  converts  it  into  the 
latter.  Had  he  looked  into  the  history  of  the  word  he 
would  have  found  this  supposition  impossible.  Its 
original  use,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  by  Turner  in  1544, 
who  gives  it  as  the  Latinized  form  of  an  English  word 
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synonymous  with  Godwit,  “ Anglorum  goduuittam,  siue 
fedoam,”  which  he  thought  was  the  Attagen  of  the 
ancients.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be 
an  adjective,  and  that  alone  disposes  of  the  suggestion 
that  it  has  to  do  with  fcedus,  -a,  -um.  Far  better  to  con- 
fess ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  hope  for  light  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  one  of  these  days  by  some  glossary.  A 
still  more  injudicious  “shot,”  if  it  be  not  something 
worse  than  that,  is  made  by  the  doctor  when  he  says 
Cp.  117)  that  Sula  “was  Latinized  lately  from  the 
French  name  Le  Sule.”  It  is,  of  course,  simply  the 
Icelandic  word,  which  found  its  way  into  ornithology 
through  Hoier’s  letter  to  Clusius  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  it  would  give  a very  unfair  notion  of  the  book 
to  let  it  be  supposed  that  blemishes  like  these  are  its 
chief  characteristics.  We  notice  them  only  to  show 
what  need  there  is  for  further  revision,  which  we 
hope  the  author  will  make  in  a new  edition,  and  it  is 
certain  that  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  could,  with  very  little 
trouble,  help  him  most  materially  in  bringing  out  such  an 
improved  version.  The  work  as  it  is  contains  the  result 
of  very  considerable  research,  and  an  amount  of  enter- 
taining information  which  may  be  sought  in  vain  in 
any  other  book.  Dr.  Coues  occasionally  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  an  English  word  or  two,  and  he  might  with 
advantage  do  this  to  a much  greater  extent.  In  a sub- 
sequent edition  we  trust  that  he  will  do  so.  Our  last 
remark  shall  be  of  praise— the  volume  has  an  index. 

Le  Golfe  de  St.  Malo.  Guide  Coni.  (Paris,  Marpon  et 

Flammarion ; St.  Malo.  V.  Coni.) 

Les  Plages  de  France.  Dinard-St.  Enogat.  (Same  pub- 
lishers.) 

Lord  Brougham  invented  Cannes,  Alphonse  Karr  dis- 
covered Etretat,  and  very  fashionable  resorts  have  been 
the  result.  M.  Lacroix,  Victor  Hugo’s  publisher,  has 
discovered  St.  Enogat.  In  his  way,  M.  Lacroix  has 
become  a “ travailleur  de  la  mer,”  with  the  object  of 
benefiting  his  countrymen  and  the  travelling  world  in 
general  by  the  addition  of  a new  seaside  resort  to  the 
ever  increasing  list  which  meets  us  in  the  pages  of 
Bradshaw  or  Murray.  Practically  an  extension  of 
Dinard,  the  new  station  rejoices  in  excellent  sands,  a 
fine  sea,  and  a picturesque  neighbourhood.  And  the 
English  element  has  made  such  an  impression  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Malo,  that  we 
read  of  “ pique-niques,”  “ crocket,”  “lawn  tennis,”  and 
“tea-parties”  as  familiar  idioms  and  recognized  institu- 
tions among  its  frequenters.  St.  Enogat  claims  to  be  both 
a summer  and  winter  station.  For  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire a southern  climate,  but  only  a bright,  pure  air, 
tree  from  fog  and  other  depressing  British  influences, 
the  latter  claim  is  probably  sustainable,  and  St.  Enogat 
has,  no  doubt,  a long  and  useful  career  before  it. 

TnE  Library  Journal  for  July-August  (New  York, 
F.  Leypoldt ; Loudon,  Triibner)  contains  a full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Cin- 
cinnati Conference  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
In  reading  attentively  the  many  suggestive  papers  pre- 
sented by  members  of  both  sexes,  working  amid  very 
varied  local  surroundings,  we  are  struck  alike  with  the 
much  greater  personal  interest  which  American  librarians 
take  in  the  frequenters  of  their  libraries,  and  with  the 
more  inquisitorial  character  of  the  attention  which  they 
pay  to  the  reading  carried  on  by  them.  With  regard  to 
children  this  may  be  well,  and  it  does  one  good  to  read 
of  the  bright  faces  of  intelligent  boys  and  girls  when 
engaged  in  friendly  talk  with  the  librarian.  But  the 
embodiment  in  a long  series  of  questions  to  be  filled  up 
by  a librarian  of  a query  as  to  the  character  of  a 
reader’s  studies  strikes  us  as  open  to  grave  objections. 


In  scarcely  any  case  of  an  adult  reader  can  we  conceive 
such  a query  to  be  of  practical  utility,  and  it  might  very 
naturally  give  rise  to  extremely  erroneous  impressions. 
The  controversy  as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
fiction  still  rages,  we  perceive,  and  for  aught  we  can  see 
is  likely  to  go  on  raging  until  it  dies  a natural  death,  if 
only  it  is  permitted  such  a blessed  end. 

The  Cross  Heathen  and  Christian,  by  Mourant  Brock 
(Stock),  is  a most  unsatisfactory  book.  It  is,  we 
imagine,  a theological  pamphlet  under  the  guise  of  a 
contribution  to  archaeological  science.  Of  what  use  it 
may  be  to  those  who  study  controversial  divinity  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  judge;  its  service  to  archaeology  is 
very  slight.  All  cultivated  persons  know  that  the  cross 
is  not  a distinctively  Christian  symbol.  We  do  not  at 
present  call  to  mind  a single  author  of  any  repute  what- 
ever who  has  told  us  that  he  thought  it  was,  and  all 
the  great  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  have  dwelt  upon  its 
pre-Christian  uses.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary 
to  compile  this  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  to  demonstrate  it.  Some  of  the  engravings  are 
interesting  and  may  be  useful ; we  cannot  say  as  much 
for  any  portion  of  the  text. 

We  have  received  Old  Documents  relating  to  the 
Parish  of  Leigh,  Lancashire  (Leigh  Chronicle  Office), 
translated  and  communicated  to  the  Leigh  Chro- 
nicle Scrap  - Booh  by  J.  K.  Stanning.  They  are 
almost  all  of  them  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
The  earliest  is  from  the  De  Banco  Roll  of  14 
Edward  II.,  the  latest  is  a Chancery  inquisition  of 
39  Edward  III.  The  translation  seems  to  be  carefully 
executed.  In  every  instance  the  original  Latin  is  given 
in  the  left-hand  column.  These  documents  are  of 
great  local  interest,  but  they  will  be  of  value  to  others 
as  showing  the  law  forms  used  at  a time  when  our  insti- 
tutions were  in  a state  of  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 


^ottreg  to  CarrtgpDntmU*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

E.  and  others  (“  Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  ”). — 
It  would  seem  that  no  more  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
origin  of  this  expression  than  has  been  already  afforded 
by  writers  to  “N.  & Q.”  See  6th  S.  iii.  69,  252,  298;  iv. 
174 ; vi.  97. 

A Beak  (Demerara).  — Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  32,  St. 
George’s  Square,  London,  S.W.,  writes  to  say  that  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  you  about  West 
Indian  folk-lore. 

G.  0.  Fisher  (“  Walter  de  Merton”). — Consult  Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses  and  the  Life  of  the  founder  of  Merton 
College  by  Bp.  Hobhouse.  Your  query  will  probably  be 
thus  rendered  unnecessary. 

A.  M. — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  extract  from  Bede. 

E.  Walford. — It  was  Mr.  Bright  who  applied  the 
epithet. 

M.  II.— Why  not  write  to  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  ? 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  * Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher ”— at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


6tb  s,  YI,  Oct.  14,  ’82.] 
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CHAMBERED  CHURCH  PORCHES. 

How  the  chambered  porch  so  often  met  with  in 
English  churches  founded  before  the  Reforma- 
tion came  to  be  called  the  parvise  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  word  parvis  is  French,  and  seems 
to  be  a corruption,  of  paradisus , which  was  applied 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  open  area  or  court 
before  the  principal  entrance  to  a church.  The 
name  survives  in  the  open  space,  still  called  the 
■parvis,  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  in  the 
parvis  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Amiens, 
and  in  the  front  of  the  north  transept  at  Rouen. 
Anciently  this  was  enclosed  within  a low  wall  and 
employed  for  various  ecclesiastical  and  other  uses. 
This  was  the  place  for  marshalling  processions  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  stage  on  which  the  mysteries 
and  miracle  plays  were  performed  by  the  clergy 
and  their  assistants.  The  parvis  would  also  supply 
an  appropriate  place  where  penitents  could  make 
'their  submission  before  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
enter the  church  and  resume  their  share  in  the 
•offices  of  worship.  When  not  thus  in  use  it  would 
naturally  be  selected  as  a convenient  spot  for 
keeping  appointments,  and  even  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Here  the  lawyer  could  meet  his 
clients  or  tout  for  employment.  Hence  Chaucer 
describes  the  serjeanfc  of  law  as 


“ War  and  wys, 

That  often  hadde  ben  atte  parwys.” 

Dugdale  refers  to  the  parvis  at  St.  Paul’s — clearly 
this  was  a portion  of  the  churchyard.  Of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  parvis  there  is  a full  account 
in  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Dictionnaire  de  l ’Architecture. 

That  the  chambered  church  porch  has  any  right 
to  be  so  called  may,  I think,  be  dismissed  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Chambered  porches  are  found  in 
many  English  churches,  chiefly  during  the  Early 
English  and  Decorated  periods.  There  is  a fine 
Norman  example  at  Southwell  and  another  at 
Kelso  ; and  there  are  beautiful  Early  English 
porches  at  Norwich,  Colyton,  Bishop’s  Cleeve  in 
Gloucestershire,  Christ  Church  in  Hampshire,  and 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  Perpendicular  ex- 
amples exist  at  Gloucester ; Hereford  ; Berkeley ; 
St.  Peter’s,  Oxford ; St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol ; 
Tottenham  ; and  at  Bridport. 

The  question  is,  What  was  the  use  of  these 
singularly  interesting  chambers  ? I have  lately 
paid  a visit  to  many  of  them,  and  have  had  to 
listen  to  some  very  strange  and  contradictory 
statements.  Sometimes  they  are  called  “ priest’s 
chambers,”  but  they  exist  in  places  where  there 
would  be  ample  accommodation  for  the  residence  of 
the  clergy,  e.g.,  in  cathedral  and  monastic  churches, 
and  in  places  like  Bridport,  where  from  time  im- 
memorial there  has  been  a resident  rector. 
Sometimes  they  are  described  as  “ schoolrooms,” 
but  their  use  for  this  purpose  belongs  only  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  They  have 
been  called  also  “ lepers’  galleries,”  where  persons, 
suffering  from  loathsome  diseases  could  join  in  the 
divine  offices  without  offending  the  congregation. 
But  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  their  purpose, 
because  they  do  not  usually  have  hagioscopes  from 
which  the  performance  of  mass  could  be  seen,  and 
the  approach  to  them  is  always  by  a stair  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  the  church,  so  that 
a leper  or  other  sufferer  would  first  have  to  enter 
the  sacred  building.  Moreover,  at  St.  Cross  there 
is  a leper’s  gallery  besides  a chambered  porch. 
They  have  been  called  muniment  rooms,  vestries, 
and  libraries,  chiefly  because  these  are  some  of  the 
local  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied  in 
modem  times. 

Clearly  the  chambered  porch  was  the  apartment 
allotted  to  the  sacrist  and  guardian  of  the  church, 
a very  necessary  official  wherever  there  were  valu- 
able relics  and  other  articles  to  be  protected.  His 
duties  would  also  include  the  care  of  the  lights 
and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  at  the  appointed  hours. 
This  purpose  is  confirmed  by  the  records  at  South- 
well,  which  require  the  sacrist  “ to  lie  within  the 
church,”  and  be  ready  to  ring  the  bells,  &c. 

That  schools  were  often  held  in  porches  and  in 
the  church  itself  is  clear  from  Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth  Night,  III.  ii.,  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
chamber  over  the  porch.  Many  of  these  chambers 
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are  very  curious.  At  Southwell  the  access  is  by 
a door  from  the  triforium  over  the  north  aisle ; 
there  is  a triplet  of  Norman  windows  of  elegant 
design  ; a destroyed  fireplace  is  plainly  indicated, 
and  there  is  a recess  intended  for  a cupboard. 

At  St.  Cross  the  apartment  has  a small  double- 
light early  English  window. 

At  Bishop’s  Cleeve  the  lower  part  of  the  porch 
is  Norman,  but  the  chamber  later,  with  a pointed 
window. 

At  Berkeley  the  porch  is  Decorated,  the  chamber 
Perpendicular  ; and  in  the  small  but  fine  Perpen- 
dicular example  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bridport,  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  oriel  of  two  lights,  filled  in  with 
modern  stained  glass.  The  chamber  here  is  ap- 
proached from  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  as  in 
St.  George’s,  Doncaster,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1853. 

There  are  other  interesting  examples  of  the 
chambered  porch  at  Wells,  at  Hereford,  at  Nor- 
wich, at  Fotheringay,  at  Paisley  Abbey  Church, 
and  a late  Perpendicular  example  at  St.  Peter’s- 
in-the-East,  at  Oxford. 

At  Christchurch,  Hants,  the  chamber  is  lighted 
by  two  pairs  of  couplets  on  each  side,  of  Early 
English  desigD,  and  the  access  is  by  a circular 
stone  staircase  leading  from  the  north  aisle. 

At  Gloucester  the  chamber  is  over  the  south 
porch,  and  has  Perpendicular  windows  ; at  Here- 
ford it  covers  the  north  porch  and  is  lighted  by 
three  large  Perpendicular  windows  with  rich 
tracery.  The  north  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Eedcliffe,  is  hexagonal,  and  has  perhaps  no 
equal  for  beauty  in  England.  There  are  here  two 
chambers,  an  upper  and  a lower.  The  small  upper 
room  has  been  made  famous  as  the  place  where 
Chatterton  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
“ Rowley  MSS.” 

At  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  and  in  the  restored 
St.  George’s,  Doncaster,  there  are  modern  ex- 
amples, both  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Much  has  been  written  in  u N.  & Q.”  about  the 
supposed  English  parvise  ; but  as  the  question  is 
far  from  being  settled  I venture  to  send  this  note. 

J.  Maskell. 

[See  “ N.  k Q.,”  5*  S.  xi.  366, 394, 472 ; xii.  37, 49, 91, 
149,  197,  277,  334;  6“>  S.  i.  437.] 
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■ef  Angling. 

Taunton,  Henry,  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard.  1635, 
Markham’s  Husbandman. 

Taylor,  William.  1717,  Jacob’s  Country  Gentleman’s 
Vade  Mecum. 

Triphook,  B.  1811,  J.  D.’s  Secrets  of  Angling. 

Trye,  T.  1756,  The  Country  Gentleman's  Companion. 
Vernon,  Hood,  and  Sharp.  [1808],  The  Fisherboy,  by 
€.  H. 


Wallis,  J.  1804,  The  Angler,  by  Charles  Clifford. 
Ward  and  Chandler.  1727,  &c.,  Nelson’s  Game  Laws. 
Washbourne,  Henry.  1836-42,  Waltons. 

Watts,  John.  1735,  H.  Needler’s  Works;  1740,  Art 
■of  Angling,  by  Dr.  Brookes. 


White,  B.  and  J.  1796,  Gilpin’s  Three  Dialogues,  &c. 
White,  Edward,  at  the  little  North  Doore  of  Paules,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  1590,  Mascall’s  Book  of  Fishing, 
White,  William,  Cow  Lane.  1599,  Dubravius. 
Wicksteed,  J.  1833,  Salter’s  Angler's  Guide. 

Wilcox,  J.  1721. 

Wilford.  1733,  Silvester’s  Poems. 

Withy.  R.,  Cornhill.  1766,  Walton. 

Wright,  J.  1578,  Heresbachius. 

Wright,  W.,  46,  Fleet  Street.  1819,  Lathy’s  Angler. 

Tho.  Satchell. 

Downshire  Hill,  N.W. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  1788-1882. 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  III. 

( Continued  from  p.  243.) 

1846.  Blackburn  (Rev.  John),  M.A.  A Handbook 
round  Jerusalem,  or  Companion  to  the  Model.  London. 
8vo.  pp.  126. 

1846.  Romer  (Mrs.  Isabella  F.).  A Pilgrimage  to  the 
Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Palestine,  [and 
Baalbec]  in  1845-6.  2 vols.  8vo.  Illustrated.  London 
(Bentley). 

1847.  Fergusson  (James),  F.R.A.S.  An  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem... London  (Weale). 
Imp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  scale  plans,  and  3 plates. 

1847.  Wilson  (W.  Rae),  LL.D.  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  &c.  Fourth  edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  Illustra- 
tions. Introd.,  “ What  I seek,  reader,  is  your  benefit...” 

[1847.]  Stebbing  (Dr.  Henry).  The  Christian  in  Pa- 
lestine ; or,  Scenes... Illustrated  from  Sketches  by  W.  H. 
Bartlett.  4to.  (Virtue  & Co.)  80  steel  plates. 

1849.  Hardy  (Rev.  R.  Spence).  Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land.  8vo.  London  (Book  Soc.). 

1849.  Tobler  (Titus).  Bethlehem.  St.  Gallen.  8vo. 
pp.  272.  N.B.  Gives  ground-plan  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Bethlehem. 

1849.  Woodcock  (Rev.  W.  J.),  of  Nassau,  New  Pro- 
vidence. Scripture  Lands.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  S.  Gobat. 
12mo.  London. 

1850.  Kitto  (John).  Scripture  Lands  : described  in  a 
Series  of  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Topographical 
Sketches.  Post  8vo.  London. 

1851.  Anderson  (John),  Minister  of  the  Free  Kirk. 
Pencillings  in  Palestine  in  1850.  London.  12mo. 

1851.  Tobler  (Titus).  Golgotha.  St.  Gallen.  8vo. 
pp.  552.  N.B.  Has  good  view  of  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  south. 

1851.  Walpole  (Hon.  F.).  The  Ansayri  or  Assassins. 
With  Travels  in  the  Further  East,  including  a Visit  to 
Nineveh.  3 vols.  8vo. 

1852.  Badger  (G.  P.).  The  Nestorians  and  their 
Rituals. ..With  an  Account  of  a Mission  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Coordistan  in  1842-4.  London.  8vo. 

1852.  Curtis  (Geo.  William),  New  York.  The  Wan- 
derer in  Syria.  12mo.  London  (Bentley). 

1852.  Du  Camp  (Maxime).  Egypte,  Nubie,  Palestine, 
et  Syrie.  125  photographs.  Folio.  Paris. 

1852.  Patterson  (James  Laird),  M.A.  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece.  With... 
an  Appendix  on  the  Religious  Denominations  and  the 
Holy  Places.  Illustrated.  8vo.  London  (C.  Dolman). 

1852.  Patterson  (J.  L.).  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece.  With  Notes.  8vo. 
Sketches  by  the  author. 

1853.  Barker  (W.  B.)  and  Ainsworth  (W.  F.).  Lares 
and  Penates ; or,  Cilicia  and  its  Governors.  Numerous 
engravings.  8vo. 

1853.  Bonomi  (J.).  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  8vo. 
London. 
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1853.  Caignart  de  Saulcy  (Louis  F.  Jos.).  Voyage 
autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  les  Terres  Bibliques... 
2 tomes,  8vo.  Paris. 

1853.  Atlas.  4to.  Paris.  Contains  plans,  maps, 

elevations,  plates  of  molluscs,  and  catalogue  of  plants. 

1853.  Lepsius  (Dr.  Richard).  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Translated  by 
Leonora  and  Joanna  B.  Horner.  Revised  edition.  8vo. 
Maps  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Peninsula.  (Bohn’s  Anti- 
quarian Library.)  Note. — This  author  considers  Serbal 
to  be  Mount  Sinai. 

1S53.  Caignart  de  Saulcy  (Louis  F.  Jos.).  Narrative 
of  a Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bible  Lands 
in  1850-51.  Edited  [in  English]  by  Count  Edward  de 
lVarren.  London  (Bentley).  2 vols.  8vo.  Front. 

1853.  Churchill  (Col.  Charles  Henry).  Mount  Lebanon, 
a Ten  Years’  Residence  from  1842  to  1852. ..The  Manners, 
&c.,  of  the  Inhabitants... A full  Account. ..of  the  Druse 
Religion... With  Records  of  the  Mountain  Tribes.  3 vols. 
Svo.  London  (Saunders  & Otley).  Note. — Map  from 
Tripoli  to  Tyre  shows  the  districts  occupied  by  Maronites 
and  Druses  respectively. 

1853.  Stephens  (J.  Lloyd).  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  (Universal  Library,  vol.  i.)  Royal 
8vo.  London. 

1853.  Kitto  (John).  The  History  of  Palestine,  from 
the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Crown  8vo. 
London. 

1854.  Osburn  (William).  The  Monumental  History 
of  Egypt.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1855.  Aveling  (T.  W.  B.),  Independent  minister. 
Voices...  Travels  in  the  Land  of  the  Jordan...  8vo. 

1855.  Beamont  (Rev.  W.  J.),  late  Principal  of  the 
English  College  in  Jerusalem.  Catherine,  the  Egyptian 
Slave  in  1852 : [a  story  “ the  main  facts  in  which  are 
true.”]  8vo.  pp.  217-  Cambridge  (Macmillan). 

1855.  Croly  (Rev.  Dr.  George)  and  Brockedon  (Wm.). 
Tbe  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumsea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Nubia,  from  Drawings  by  David  Roberts.  6 vols.  imp. 
8vo.  1855-6.  (Day  & Son.)  A choice  work. 

1855.  Kenrick  (John),  M.A.  Phoenicia  [its  coast, 
climate,  products,  origin ; its  colonies,  literature,  com- 
merce, navigation,  arts  and  manufactures,  government, 
religion,  and  general  history],  with  large  plan  of  Tyre. 
8vo.  London  (Fellowes). 

1855.  Lowth  (G.  T.).  The  Wanderer  in  Arabia;  or, 
Western  Footsteps  in  Eastern  Tracks.  Plates.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1855.  Malan  (Rev.  S.  C.).  Magdala,  a Day  by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  12mo.  pp.  54.  (Masters.) 

1855.  Shelaby  (Jacob  esh).  Notices  of  the  Modern 
Samaritans,  illustrated  by  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  J. 
e.  S.,  gathered  from  him  and  translated  by  E.  T.  Rogers 
[consul].  Small  4to.  pp.  55.  With  recommendatory 
prefaces  by  Revs.  G.  Fisk,  C.  Marriott,  G.  Williams. 
(Sampson  Low  & Son.) 

1855.  Prime  (Samuel  Irenaeus).  Travels  in  Europe  and 
the  East  \i.e.,  Syria  and  Palestine].  2 vols.  (New  York.) 

1855.  Taylor  (James  Bayard),  New  York.  Pictures  of 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  Front.  8vo. 
London. 

1856.  St.  John  (Bayle).  Legends  of  the  Christian  East. 
12mo. 

1856.  Robinson.  Biblical  Researches.  Vol.  ii.  has  list 
of  books  from  a.p.  333  to  A.  P.  Stanley’s  Sinai  and 
Palestine. 

1856  (?).  Osborn  (Rev.  H.  S.).  The  Pilgrim  in  the  Holy 
Land ; or,  Palestine  Past  and  Present.  Fcap.  8vo. 
London. 

[1856.]  Bruce  (James).  Scenes  and  Sights  in  the 
East.  8vo.  London. 

1856.  Beamont  (William).  Diary  of  a Journey  to  the 
East.  Second  edition.  2 vols.  8vo. 


1856.  Benisch  (Abraham).  Travels  of  Rabbi  Petachia' 
in  Cent.  XII.  8vo. 

1856.  Dupuis  (Hanmer  L.).  The  Holy  Places:  a 
Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine.  With  Notes  on  the  dispersed  Canaanite 
Tribes  by  Joseph  Dupuis  (late  Consul  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis).  2 vols.  8vo.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  Gobat.  (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

1856.  Lebas  (Phil.).  Voyage  dans  le  Levant  et  l’Asie- 
Mineure.  Fol.  Tom.  i.  ii.  iii.  part  i.  Inscriptions ; iii. 
part  ii.  Explication  des  Inscriptions.  Planches,  a thick 
volume. 

1856.  Guerin  (V.).  Description  de  1’IIe  de  Patmos  et 
de  l’lle  de  Samos.  Paris.  8vo.  Gives  (p.  101)  a cata- 
logue of  more  than  200  MSS.,  and  has  maps  of  both 
islands. 

1856.  Munk  (Salomon).  Palestine:  Description  Geo- 
graphique,  Historique,  et  Archeologique.  8vo.  pp.  704, 
double  columns.  More  than  60  plates,  maps,  &c.  Pam 
(in  L’Univers  Pittoresque,  F.  Didot  Freres). 

1857.  Loftus  (Wm.  Kennett).  Travels  and  Researches 
in  Chaldaea  and  Susiana.  8vo. 

1857.  Bonar  (Dr.  Horatius).  The  Desert  of  Sinai: 
Notes  of  a Spring  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Beersheba. 
8vo.  London  (Nisbet).  Has  careful  index. 

1857.  Clements  (Henry  G.  J.).  Reminiscences  of... 
The  Holy  Places  of  Palestine... being  the  Substance  of 
Three  Lectures.  5 illustrations  from  etchings.  8vo. 
pp.  130.  London. 

1857.  Jonas  (Rev. Edw.  James).  Assyria  and  Palestine  r 
Recollections.  (Masters.) 

1857.  Malan  (Rev.  S.  C.).  Bethany,  a Pilgrimage. 
12mo.  pp.  72.  (Masters.) 

1857.  Stewart  (Robt.  Walter),  D.D.  [Leghorn].  The 
Tent  and  the  Khan,  a Journey  to  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Map  of  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Royal  8vo.  Edinburgh. 

1857.  Velde  (C.  W.  M.  Van  de).  Le  Pays  d’Israel... 
Cent  Vues  prises  d’apres  Nature...  Paris.  Atlas  fol. 

William  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 

(To  le  continued.) 


The  Names  of  Chanticleer’s  Wives. — In 
Gawain  Douglas’s  Prologue  to  the  twelfth  book  of 
Virgil , 1.  159,  we  have  an  allusion  to  Chanticleer’s 
wives.  In  my  Specimens  of  English  Literature , 
p.  132,  I printed  their  names  as  “ Coppa  and 
Partelot,”  because  I found  them  so  written  in  the 
MS.  In  Mr.  Small’s  edition  the  former  name 
appears  as  Toppa,  and  he  obviously  follows  the 
edition  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1839.  My  belief 
has  always  been  that  this  old  edition  misled  him, 
and  that  he  would  not  otherwise  have  imagined 
the  Trinity  MS.  to  have  the  letter  T.  I have  also 
always  thought  his  note  upon  the  line  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  runs  thus: — 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Skeat  thinks  that  this  word  should  be 

Coppa,  although  written  Toppa  in  all  the  MSS It 

does  not  seem  difficult  to  recognize  in  Toppa  the  old1 
Scottish  description  of  a hen  with  a good  head  or  tuft — 
‘a  weel-tappit  hen’  being  an  expression  still  in  use.” 

To  this  my  reply  would  be  that  the  Trinity  MS. 
contains,  in  my  opinion,  the  reading  Coppa,  and 
that  I cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  read  other- 
wise ; also,  that  I do  not  see  how  “ a weel-tappit 
hen  ” opposes  my  solution.  However,  as  I always 
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avoid  discussion  till  I think  I see  sufficient 
evidence  in  my  favour,  I have  never  till  now 
protested  against  the  above  criticism.  But  there 
is  a most  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  which,  to 
my  mind,  settles  the  matter.  We  have  both  of  us 
missed  the  point  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
missed.  The  name  Coppa  was  not  invented  by 
Douglas,  but  is  simply  copied  from  the  old  Flemish 
story  known  as  Reynard  the  Fox.  In  Mr.  Arber’s 
reprint  of  Caxton’s  translation  of  this  wonderful 
epic,  the  name  of  Chaunticleer’s  daughter  appears 
as  Coppe  and  Coppen  (see  pp.  9 and  11).  Simi- 
larly the  name  of  Pertelot  was  borrowed  from 
Chaucer’s  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  My  present  con- 
tention is  that  this  fact  ought  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  the  name  is  Dutch.  In  Hexham’s 
Dutch  Dictionary  I find : “ een  hop,  koppe,  kobbe, 
ofte  hinne,  a hen,  or  a pullet  also,  “ hop,  a head, 
pate,  or  noddle.”  This  precisely  agrees  with  the 
explanation  which  I gave  in  1871. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Cambridge. 


Alleine,  Richard  (Wood-Bliss,  A then.  Oxon ., 
iv.  13). — His  Instructions  about  Heart-work  and 
a Companion  for  Prayer , with  Biographical  Sketch 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Stamp,  1845,  cr.  8vo.  Extracts 
from  his  works  in  Wesley’s  Christian  Library.  Qu. 
whether  the  R.A.  who  wrote  a funeral  sermon  on 
Thomas  White  (Calamy,  Continuation,  30 , cf.  421, 
731,  753  ; Account,  271,  276,  580,  758). 

Griffith  Williams, Bishop  of  OssoRr(Wood- 
Bliss,  Athen.  Oxon.,  iii.  952,  iv.  848). — See  index 
to  Cotton’s  Fasti  Feel.  Hibern.  Harris’s  Ware, 
ii.  348.  Dr.  Todd  has  the  following  MS.  notes  on 
vol.  i.  of  Ware,  p.  420,  1.  16  from  foot ; “ born  at 
Caernarvon,”  at  Llanruss,  co.  Caernarvon. 

P.  421,1.23  from  foot,  “was  promoted  to  be  chap- 
lain to  the  king,”  and  rector  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog. 
Willis’s  Bangor,  fo.  128.  L.  13  from  foot,  “ Royal 
Letter  dated”  at  Westminster.  L.  11  from  foot, 
“ restored  to  the  Temporalities  the  13th.”  Man- 
date of  consecration  the  15th  (Rolls  17,  Car.  II. 
pt.  f.).  April  1st,  1647,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Rathfarnham  (Rolls  19,  24  Car.  d.). 
He  held  the  Deanery  of  Bangor  to  his  death 
(Willis,  ut  supra). 

Foot-note,  “B.  Rot.  Pat.  Car.  I.  2nd  pt.  f.  C.” 

P.  423,  1.  1,  “taken  prisoner  by  one  Captain 
Roach,  who  plundered  him  and  other  passengers, 
who  all  desired  to  be  landed  on  a desolate  island, 
called  Ireland’s  Eye.”  C. 

P.  424, 1.  3,  “landed  at  Dublin”  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1660.  C.  L.  18,  “Bishop  Walsh.” 
He  recovered  the  lands  of  Ballyboly,  co.  Kilkenny, 
by ’a  decree  dated  May  13,  1582.  They  had  been 
leased  out  by  Bp.  Thornery  to  Thomas  Yale 
[March  30,  1555.  L.].  See  Chancellor’s  decrees, 
Rolls  Office.  C. 

P.  426,  1.  25,  “he  died”  at  the  age  of  eighty- 


four,  and  was  buried  on  the  left  hand  as  they  go 
to  the  Chapter  House,  in  the  tomb  of  Nicholas 
Motynge,  sometime  chancellor  of  this  church,  with- 
out any  epitaph.  Willis,  p.  129.  C. 

His  works  are  given  in  Wood  and  Ware.  See 
also  Straker’s  Catalogue  for  1853.  Dr.  Bliss’s 
Sale  Catalogue.  Relation  of  the  Law  Proceedings 
betwixt  Griffith,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  Sir  George 
Ayskue,  1663,  4to.  (a  copy  sold  by  Puttick  & 
Simpson,  June  10,  1857,  lot  1052). 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Poplin. — Poplin,  “a  fabric  made  of  silk  and 
worsted,”  Skeat,  s.v.  Prof.  Skeat  quotes  Littrd  for 
the  earliest  occurrence  of  this  word  in  the  form 
papeline,  1667,  and  after  disposing  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  connected  with  F.  papal,  goes  on  to 
offer  a “ guess  ” that  “ it  is  connected  with  O.F. 
popelin,  ‘ a little  finical  darling  ’ (Cot.) ; popin , 
‘spruce,  neat,  trimme,  fine,’  id.;  se  popiner,1  to 
trimme  or  tricke  up  himselfe.’  In  this  view 
popelin  means  ‘ spruce  stuff  for  dresses,’  or  ‘ stuff 
fit  for  finical  people,’  an  easy  solution.”  Somehow 
or  other  one  cannot  feel  that  this  is  altogether 
satisfactory,  especially  when  one  remembers  how 
many  names  of  woven  stuffs  are  derived  from  those 
of  the  places  where  the  fabrics  were  first  made. 
Further,  such  names  remain  as  terms  of  the 
market  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  they  often 
pass  away  without  ever  gaining  a place  in  books 
at  all.  Some,  however,  by  accident  are  used  by 
writers  of  note,  and  then  they  reach  our  dictionaries, 
in  many  cases  so  worn  down  by  constant  friction 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people  that  they  have  lost 
almost  all  trace  of  their  origin.  I think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  word  poplin  has  its 
origin  in  a place-name,  viz.  Poperingen,  or,  as  our 
English  writers  have  it,  Popering,  Poperin,  and 
Poppeling.  Chaucer  says  of  his  Sir  Thopas : — 

“ Yborn  be  was  in  fer  contree. 

In  Flaundres,  al  biyonde  the  see, 

At  Popering,  in  the  place.” 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopas. 

On  this  passage  Prof.  Skeat  (Clar.  Press  Series) 
quotes  Tyrwhitt’s  note:  “Poppering,  or  Poppeling, 
was  the  name  of  a parish  in  the  Marches  of  Calais. 
Our  famous  antiquary  Leland  was  once  rector  of 
it.  See  Tanner,  Bib.  Brit,  in  v.  Leland.” 

Popperin  pears  are  also  often  mentioned  in  our 
old  writers,  as, — 

<s  I requested  him  to  pull  me 
A Katherine  pear,  and  had  I not  look’d  to  him 
He  would  have  mistook  and  given  me  a Popperin.” 
Woman  Never  Vexed. — Quoted  in  Nares,  s.v. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  place  itself.  It  now  re- 
mains for  me  to  support  my  suggestion  of  its  hav- 
ing given  its  name  to  the  fabric  in  question.  That 
Poperingen  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  woven  stuffs  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  “ Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
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phique  it  Critique , par  M.  Bruzen  La  Martiniere. 
a la  Haye,  a Amsterdam,  a Rotterdam,  1736 

“ Quoique  Popet'ingue  ne  soit  reellement  aujourd’hui 
qu’une  Place  toute  ouverte,  ily  a apparence  qu’elle  etoit 
autrefois  fermee  de  quelques  clotures,  puisque  la  reputa- 
tion qu’elle  s'etoit  acquise  par  ses  Manufactures,  de  Draps, 
de  Serges  et  autres  etoffes  lui  ayant  attire  l’envie  des 
Tisserans  d’Ypres,  elle  resista  k douze  rriille  Bourgeois 
de  cette  Ville,  qui  la  voulurent  surprendre.”— S.v.  “ Po- 
peringue.” 

Now  the  fabric  poplin  itself,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  silk  and  worsted,  was  likely  to  be  first  made  in 
a country  like  Flanders,  where  wool  was  abundant 
while  silk  would  be  rare.  The  name,  after  remain- 
ing for  a considerable  period  a term  of  commerce 
until  some  writer  accidentally  used  it,  only  reached 
a place  in  literature  in  a corrupted  form. 

Although  I have  not  met  with  the  spelling 
Paperingen  or  Paperingues  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a confusion  of  vowels  may  be  easily  paral- 
leled, and  this  would  account  for  the  French 
papeline.  Among  the  many,  I might  almost  say 
hundreds,  of  names  of  fabrics  derived  from  names 
of  places  which  have  scarcely  yet  reached  our 
dictionaries  I might  quote  Witney,  Tweed,  Gam- 
broon,  Hessian,  all  of  which  I find  in  a chance 
reference  to  a tradesman’s  circular. 

Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — In  a very  curious  old 
book,  whereof  the  title-page  unfortunately  is  gone, 
but  which  is  called  A Concordancie  of  Yeares,  its 
date  being  fixed  by  its  containing  “ A Computation 
of  the  seven  Ages  of  the  world  for  this  present 
yeare  1612,”  occurs  the  following  note,  written  on 
a blank  space : — 

“ Our  Ladey  Church  in  Salisbury  was  built  by  3 
bishopes  the  ferst  was  bushop  poore  hee  built  11 
yeares  the  sekond  bushop  Bingham  hee  built  20  yeares 
the  3 was  bushop  yorke  k built  aleven  yeares  itt 
was  a biulding  42  yeares  k have  ben  biult  4 hundred 
yeares  in  the  yeare  1662  itt  have  as  many  Chapells  in  itt 
as  mounths  as  many  doors  as  weekes  k as  many  windoes 
as  dayes  in  a yeare  and  as  many  marbell  pillors  as  howers 
in  a yeare  the  lenth  of  this  Church  is  on  hundred  48 
yards  long  k soe  is  the  steepell  and  the  22  of  September 
1662  thare  was  2 men  at  the  tope  of  him  and  did  rost  a 
Bhoulder  of  mutton  the  prince  of  denmarke  wa’  theare 
then.” 

Also,  a page  or  two  before,  and  throwing  some 
light  on  the  writer’s  source  of  information  concern- 
ing Salisbury,  is  the  following  : — 

"My  Aunt  Honor  Hollis  did  make  her  last  Will  k 
Testament  the  27  of  September  1662  & Mr.  Thomas 
Buttler  of  Salisbury  the  Elder  and  Mr.  Richard  wood- 
ford  of  East  ffarnum  Overseers  of  the  will  Robert  Buttler 
wittnes  and  Henery  Mason  and  Tho.  Cooper  wittneses.” 

The  book  was  found  in  the  manor  house  at  Brig- 
etock,  co.  Northampton,  where  the  Montagues  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
it  bears  on  the  inside  of  the  parchment  cover  the 
name  Charles  Montres(?),  the  last  two  letters  being 
scarcely  legible.  J.  Alfred  Gotch. 

Kettering. 


Strange  Omissions.— It  would  be  amusing,  and 
sometimes  instructive,  to  note  from  time  to  time 
the  extraordinary  omissions  made  by  writers  of 
ana,  bibliography,  critical  essays,  &c.  Such  a 
collection  I take  leave  to  initiate ; and  I begin  with 
that  notable  case  of  Peter  Heylin,  who,  writing, 
circa  1640,  on  the  English  drama,  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to,  or  mention  of,  Shakespeare. 
Bacon’s  similar  omission,  remarkable  enough,  is 
much  less  so,  because  he  wrote  so  near  to  Shake- 
speare’s time,  and  certainly  before  his  fame  as  a 
dramatist  was  an  historical  fact.  The  late  Prof. 
Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  in  1841 
some  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets, 
published  in  America  in  1857,  and  reprinted  there 
in  1870,  and  also  in  England.  Though  he  devotes 
Lecture  xi.  to  Rogers  and  Scott,  xii.  to  Coleridge, 
xiii.  to  Southey  and  Lamb,  xiv.  to  Byron,  and  xv. 
to  Wordsworth,  together  with  another  on  Hartley 
Coleridge,  he  utterly  and  entirely  ignores  Shelley. 
Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson’s  valuable  volume  on  the 
Italian  sonnet  has  an  introduction,  in  which  the 
learned  author  traces  the  rise  and  course  of  the 
English  sonnet,  but  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
its  father,  Thomas  Watson;  and  in  this  course  he 
is  followed  by  Mr.  Waddington  in  his  English 
Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the  Past,  and  by  Mr.  Hall 
Cane  in  his  Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries . There  is 
not  in  either  work  a single  specimen  from  so  ex- 
quisite and  copious  a sonnet-writer  as  Thomas 
Watson,  nor  any  mention  of  him  as  a contem- 
porary of  sonnet-writers  so  much  inferior  to  him 
as  Wyatt  and  Lord  Surrey.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Willow  for  the  Forsaken. — I know  not 
from  what  period  this  appropriation  may  be  dated, 
nor  whether  any  reasons  have  been  alleged  for  it, 
but  would  give  what  would  seem  to  be  the  reasons. 
In  The  Herbal  to  the  Bible , by  Levinus  Lemnius, 
the  English  translation  in  1587  of  a Latin  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1566,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing— that  the  Jews  hung  their  harps  on  the  willow, 
“for  that  this  tree  is  barraine,  and  looseth  her 
blossoms,  before  the  seed  be  ripe.  Besides  this  it 
is  bitter.”  Such  opinions  would  be  cause  enough 
for  this  common  phrase  and  appropriation,  unless, 
as  might  possibly  have  been,  the  Psalm  passage 
itself  gave  rise  to  it.  Neither  Pliny,  nor  Bartho- 
lome,  nor  Batman  in  his  Additions , contains,  I 
may  remark,  such  statements  as  are  made  by 
Lemnius.  Br.  Nicholson. 

Superstition  in  Stornoway. — The  following 
cutting  from  the  Glasgow  North  British  Daily 
Mail  of  September  18  is  worth  preserving  in 
“N.  &Q.”:— 

“On  a visit  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
other  day  to  the  capital  of  the  Lewis  we  were  surprised 
to  find  the  still  prevalent  strength  of  an  old  superstition 
that  was  at  one  time  widely  influential  in  Scotland.  It 
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-would  appear  that  the  disease  known  as  the  ‘ king’s  evil’ 
is  very  common  in  the  island,  including  its  chief  town — 
the  result,  we  presume,  of  poor  living,  and  especially  of 
a monotonous  diet  of  fish.  One  of  the  islanders,  a shop- 
keeper in  a good  way  of  business,  telling  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  from  which  his  own  children  suffer, 
added  the  astonishing  remark,  ‘But  we  are  getting  a 
good  deal  of  good  from  the  seventh  son  cure.’  This 
refers  to  the  old  practice  of  getting  the  seventh  son  in  a 
family  of  that  extent  to  touch  the  person  afflicted  with 
the  disease.  The  shopkeeper,  on  being  expostulated 
with  for  his  apparent  faith  in  this  absurd  nostrum, 
frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  a superstition,  but 
added  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  its  practical  utility  in 
many  cases.  From  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  indeed,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  been  resorting  to  it  in  the  case 
of  his  own  children.” 

A.  S. 

Sherry  Cobblers.— The  practice  of  imbibing 
iced  drinks  through  a straw,  imported  from  Ame- 
rica into  England,  is  so  generally  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  our  Transatlantic  cousins, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put  on  record  a 
proof  of  its  antiquity  :— 

’’Hcrav  8e  kol  Trvpol  koX  KpiOai  kcu  bcnrpia  koli 
oivos  Kpldivos  kv  KpaTrjpcrLV’  kvrjarav  8e  kcu  avral 
at  KpiOai  IcroyciXci^'  koX  KaX.ap.oi  kvkKtivro,  ot 
p\v  peifavs,  ot  Se  kXarTovs,  yovara  ovk  e^ovres. 
Toutous  8’  ’k8ei,  ottotc  tls  St^ab?,  XajSovra  ets  to 
crropa  apv^av  — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  iv.  c.  v. 
s.  26-7.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 


duertesf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“The  Waye  to  Redinge.”— In  Aggas’s  map 
of  London,  1560,  the  road  so  styled,  and  shown  as 
running  across  the  upper  end  of  “ Hay  market’’  and 
“Hedge  Lane”  (Whitcomb  Street,  E.C.)  could  not 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present  Coventry  Street, 
but  must  have  been  further  north,  more  on  the  line 
of  Brewer  Street  and  Old  Compton  Street,  because 
clearly  shown  as  leading  direct  to  the  hospital  of 
St.  Giles.  This  way  seems  at  that  date  to  have 
been  the  road  since  called  Piccadilly  eastward  only 
so  far  as  Swallow  Street  or  Piccadilly  Place,  and 
that  Vine  Street  indicates  roughly  its  winding 
course  for  some  distance  further.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  I am  right.  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn 
represent  the  Roman  road;  but  what  occasioned 
the  old  curved  detour  by  St.  Giles  ? Was  it  to  avoid 
a tumulus  ? or  were  any  remains  of  a former  more 
direct  line  found  when  New  Oxford  Street  was 
made  ? I suppose  the  “ waye  to  Redinge,”  via 
Holborn,  was  the  route  taken  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  when  they  went  en  calvalcade  to  meet  the 
king  at  Knightsbridge  according  to  custom,  as 
they  did  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  Purification 


B.Y.M.,  1257,  to  no  purpose,  for  Henry  III.,  send- 
ing forward  an  esquire,  commanded  them  not  to 
wait,  as  he  would  not  see  them.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

“Redemptoris  Mundi  Arma.”  — In  the  in- 
teresting library  at  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  volumes  still  retain 
the  chains  attaching  them  to  the  shelves,  I lately 
saw  an  old  book  with  stamped  leather  covers  of 
curious  design.  The  book  is  a thick  one,  6f  in. 
by  4i  in.,  its  title  and  date  being: — 

“ Theophylacti  Arcbiepiscopi  Bulgaria  in  quatuor 
Evangelia  enarrationes,  jam  nunc  multo  diligentius  turn 
exactius,  q’  antea,  reuisae  atqe  recognitse.  Ioanne 
Oecolampadio  Interpret©.  Evangelium  secundum  Mat- 
thaeum,  secundum  Marcum,  secundum  Lucam,  secundum 
Joannem.  Anno  m.d.xxxii.” 

The  front  cover  bears  in  sharp  relief  a kind  of 
parody  of  a heraldic  achievement.  The  shield 
bears  the  instruments  of  the  Passion:  the  cross  on 
a tomb,  with  the  crown  of  thorns  round  it  and  a 
tablet  inscribed  I.N.R.I.,  a nail  in  each  arm  of 
the  cross;  then  a palm  branch,  a sponge  on  a reed, 
a spear,  hammer,  pincers,  hand,  seamless  garment 
and  three  dice,  a face  (on  St.  Veronica’s  handker- 
chief), the  money  bag,  lantern,  and  coins ; all  these 
in  a space  of  less  than  two  square  inches.  The 
supporters  are  a sheep  and  a goat.  The  helm  is 
of  no  particular  shape,  with  the  usual  foliage.  The 
place  of  the  crest  is  occupied  by  a pillar  with  the 
cock  on  it,  in  front  of  which  are  two  scourges 
crossed  saltire-wise,  also  two  hyssops  (?)  similarly 
crossed.  On  each  side  of  these,  and  filling  up 
the  corners,  is  a small  shield,  one  bearing  the 
letters  i.r.  joined  with  a complicated  knot,  the 
other  bearing  a monogram  of  i.n.r.i.  Below  all  is 
a scroll  with  the  words  redemptoris  mvndi  arma. 
The  other  cover  of  the  book  bears  two  stamped 
devices,  one  the  royal  arms  of  England,  the  other 
a Tudor  rose  with  a legend  round  it  which  I had 
no  time  to  decipher.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
seen  another  copy  of  the  book,  and  do  they  know 
any  other  instance  of  the  display  of  “Redemptoris 
Mundi  Arma  ” ? J.  Alfred  Gotch. 

Kettering. 

[See  “ Emblems  of  the  Passion,”  in  “ N.  Sc  Q.,”  5th  S„ 
ix.  513.] 

James  Smith,  of  St.  Audries. — I should  be 
much  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  family 
and  wife  of  James  (sometimes  miscalled  John) 
Smith,  or  Smyth,  of  Cannon’s  Leigh,  Devon,  and 
St.  Audries,  Somerset,  who  was  buried  at  the 
latter  place  Dec.  31,  1748.  His  wife  Grace  was 
buried  there  Feb.  27,  1745,  and  it  is  asked  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1834  if  James  Smith’s 
wife  or  mother  was  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Rowland,  of  Devon,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  ; but  I 
can  find  no  answer  to  the  question.  James  Smith 
had  two  sons  buried  at  St.  Audries,  and  at  least 
four  daughters,  his  coheirs,  viz.,  Lavinia,  wife  of 
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'William  Fellowes,  Esq. ; Frances,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Molesworth,  Bart. ; Elizabeth  Anne,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Molesworth,  brother  of  Sir  John,  and  mother  of 
Frances  Marchioness  Camden  ; and  Margaret,  wife 
of  Sir  Charles  Bingham,  created  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lucan.  This  last  lady  was  married  in  January  and 
in  July,  1760 — I believe  the  first  time  at  Gretna 
Green. 

In  the  obituary  notice  of  Lord  Lucan  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine , 1799,  his  wife  is  stated  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Smyths  of  Long  Ashton, 
co.  Somerset,  and  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the 
arms  of  that  family  being  quartered  in  right  of 
Frances  Smith  by  Sir  P.  W.  Molesworth,  Bart. 
(Maclean’s  Trigg  Minor , i.  469)  ; but  I much 
doubt  if  there  is  any  authority  for  the  statement. 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Col.  John  Erskine. — In  Douglas’s  Peerage , 
yoI.  i.  p.  274,  it  is  stated  that  Col.  Hon.  John 
Erskine  (born  1661,  died  1743),  third  son  (by  his 
second  marriage)  of  David,  second  Lord  Cardross, 
was  appointed  at  the  Devolution  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  He  married  four 
times,  and  his  issue  is  detailed  in  the  last  edition 
of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  under  “Erskine  of 
Cardross.”  Douglas  in  two  places  (vol.  i.  p.  276, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  387)  mentions  a Col.  John  Erskine 
as  Deputy-Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  having  married  a son  of  the  third 
Lord  Cardross,  and  his  daughter  Helen  having 
married  in  1705  Sir  William  Douglas,  Bart., 
ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  Who 
was  this  Col.  John  the  Deputy  ? Was  he  the  same 
as  Col.  John  the  Lieutenant-Governor?  If  so,  the 
two  daughters  referred  to  are  not  mentioned  among 
his  legitimate  issue  by  any  of  his  four  wives.  If 
not  the  same,  what  was  his  place  in  the  Erskine 
family,  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? Sigma. 

Studland,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset  (Hut- 
chins’s Dorset , by  William  Shipp  and  J.  W. 
Hodson). — Vol.  i.  p.  644. — In  Domesday  Book 
Studland  seems  to  have  been  surveyed  in  three 
parcels.  “ Stolland  ” was  held  by  Haimo  of  the 
Earl  of  Moreton.  Aimer  held  it  in  King 
Edward’s  time,  and  it  was  taxed  for  three  hides 
and  a half.  The  pasture  was  one  mile  long  and 
the  same  broad,  and  the  wood  was  two  quarentens 
in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Thirty-two  salterns 
there  paid  40*.,  and  the  whole  was  worth  8J.  The 
mention  of  salterns,  therefore,  in  this  description  of 
“Stolland”  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
Studland.  There  was  anciently  a castle  at  Stud- 
land, which  King  John  visited  in  the  years  1205  and 
1213.  According  to  the  Testa  de  Nevill  there  was 
one  fee  and  a half  in  “ Stodelande,”  of  the  fee  of 
Henry,  son  of  Richard  de  Moret ; and  of  those 
who  did  not  hold  in  capite  in  this  county  the 
collectors  rendered  accounts  of  40*.  for  two  fees 
and  a half  of  Henry  FitzRichard,  in  Weston, 


Stodland,  and  Holewell.  Before  3 Edward  I.  the 
manor  of  Stodland  had  belonged  to  William  de 
Derneford,  who  by  feoffment  had  conveyed  it  to 
Robert  Walround.  The  latter,  about  1269, 
53  Hen.  III.,  conveyed  it  to  the  abbess  of  Tarent 
in  frank-almoigne  (Rot.  Hund.).  Tarent  Abbey 
was  founded  1230,  14  Henry  III. 

Vol.  i.  p.  652.— The  church  of  Studland,  says 
Hutchins,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  stands  near 
the  west  of  the  parish.  It  is  a small  but  very 
ancient  building,  and  consists  of  a chancel  and 
body,  tiled,  and  a low  tower  on  two  semicircular 
arches  which  intersect  each  other,  a style  supposed 
not  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Conquest.  Yet 
Ducarel,  in  his  Norman  Antiquities,  says  it  was 
a Saxon  building.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Purbeck 
belongs  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  a relation 
of  that  family,  said,  the  other  day,  how  glad  he 
would  be  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of 
Studland. 

I hope  some  of  your  learned  readers  will  kindly 
contribute  all  they  can  as  to  (1)  Haimo,  who  held 
under  the  Earl  of  Moreton ; (2)  Richard  de  Moret ; 
(3)  William  de  Derneford  (Hutchins  says  that  he 
“ came  out  of  Worcestershire  ”) ; (4)  who  built  the 
church;  (5)  and  the  castle,  an  allusion  to  which 
still  remains  in  the  name  of  Castell  Leyes.  Is 
Hutchins  right  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Studland  ? Richard  F.  Chattock. 

Kitwell’s  Park,  Barnet,  Herts. 

A Wedgwood  Subject. — Some  one  among 
your  readers  learned  in  ceramic  art  may,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  enlighten  the  possessor  for  many 
years  of  a piece  of  pottery,  with  the  name  of 
“Wedgwood”  stamped  into  its  back,  as  to  what 
the  subject  is,  which  lately  the  learning  of  the 
Professor  of  Greek  in  a local  college  failed  to 
elucidate.  In  shape  it  is  as  a plaque  for  a chim- 
ney-piece, and  is  about  15  in.  long  by  8 in.  high. 
In  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  a platform 
having  two  steps,  the  lower  3 in.  long,  on  which 
is  one  foot  of  a mature-aged,  manly  figure,  the  face 
bearded,  around  the  head  a fillet  of  leaves  ; he 
is  holding  a lyre,  nine-stringed,  which,  it  would 
seem,  from  what  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  he  is 
about  to  play  upon,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a man, 
fully  robed,  the  head  encircled  with  laurel,  who  is 
seated  on  a chair,  the  back  and  the  legs  of  which 
are  bent  round  to  their  terminations.  Between 
this  figure  and  the  lyrist  stands  a female  with 
outspread  wings,  her  right  hand  approaching  the 
lyre  ; the  arms  are  uncovered,  as  are  the  feet  of 
this  and  every  other  figure  in  the  composition. 
On  its  left  hand,  behind  the  lyrist,  is  a robed 
figure  seated  on  a right-lined  block,  figured  along 
the  top  ; on  his  head  a rounded  cap,  fuller,  as 
from  the  hair,  on  the  poll  than  on  the  brow  ; upon 
the  left  shoulder  a spear  rests.  Above  him  floats 
a winged  figure,  round  whose  head  is  a fillet ; the 
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right  arm  is  outstretched,  the  left,  bent  upwards, 
bears  a double  vase,  oval-shaped.  These  five  figures, 
all  of  a marble  pure  white  on  a rich  deep  cobalt 
blue,  complete  the  composition.  What  does  it 
represent  ? M.  S.  S. 

Supporters. — I can  find  no  authoritative  defi- 
nition of  the  prescriptive  right  of  commoners  to 
supporters.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
jealously  guarded  right  should  be  freed  from  all 
doubt.  I would  ask,  therefore,  Has  the  heir  male 
in  these  cases  a prescriptive  right  to  the  family 
supporters,  or  is  it  (surely  it  is  not)  vested  in  the 
heir  general  (i.  e.,  female)  ? Can  it  be  transferred 
to  the  heir-general  (or  even  to  a descendant  in  the 
female  line  who  is  not  heir  general)  by  the  College 
of  Arms  ? I could  name  two  families  at  the 
present  moment  whose  claim  to  supporters  is 
recognized  by  Ulster  in  his  Landed  Gentry, 
though  it  is  derived  from  houses  of  which  they 
are  neither  the  heirs  male  nor  the  heirs  general. 
Lastly,  Is  it  not  a fact  that  supporters  can,  in 
England,  only  be  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  not, 
like  coat-armoury,  by  the  kings  of  arms  1 R. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwickr  and  He  Thou’s 
History.-- Clement  S.  Palmer,  in  his  catalogue  of 
books  for  October,  part  xxiv.,  inserts  the  following 
anecdote  of  Lord  Hardwicke  after  “Thuanus,  Hist, 
sui  Temp.,  Libri  cxxxviii.” : “ 1 Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  this  admir- 
able work  as  to  have  resigned  his  office  and  the 
seals  on  purpose  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.’ 
Hr.  Clarke.”  What  is  the  authority  for  this  story  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

A Fulfilled  Prophecy,— -I  cull  the  following 
from  the  Times  of  Sept.  22,  1882;  it  is  part  of 
a speech  delivered  by  Lord  Selborne  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary:— 

_ “ The  Lord  Chancellor  referred  to  his  personal  asso- 
ciations with  the  county  of  Devon,  mentioning  that  his 
first  visit  to  the  county  was  in  company  with  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  life,  he  hoped,  would 
long  be  preserved.  They  settled  at  Seaton  as  members 
of  an  Oxford  reading  party,  under  the  late  Dean  of 
Wells.  A Nonconformist  minister,  who  was  writing  a 
poem  on  the  beauties  of  Seaton,  introduced  this  reading 
party,  and,  with  prophetic  insight  into  the  future, 
bestowed  upon  one  of  its  members  a mitre  and  upon 
another  the  ermine  of  a judge.” 

Who  was  the  poet,  and  what  his  poem  ? J.  M. 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  Leith.— The  view 
from  Leith  Hill,  when  seen,  as  I last  saw  it  on 
September  28,  in  a very  transparent  atmosphere, 
absorbs  for  a while  all  the  thoughts  ; but  since 
my  return  I have  endeavoured  without  success  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  name.  I suppose 
the  pronunciation  alone  shows  that  Leith  is  not  of 
Teutonic  origin.  Is  it  connected  with  the  Gaelic 
word  “ leithe  ”=greyness  ? Can  any  reason  be 
■assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  a Gaelic  name  of  a 


place  in  that  part  of  Surrey  ? And  has  that  of 
the  famous  port  of  Edinburgh  (formerly  called 
Inverleith)  any  connexion  with  the  same  word  ? 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Folk-lore  of  the  Rainbow.— In  Lord  Bacon’s 
Sylva  Sylvarum,  § 832  (ed.  1639),  occurs  the 
following  passage  : “It  hath  been  observed  by 
the  Ancients,  that  where  a Raine-Bow  seemeth  to 
hang  over,  or  to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth  a 
Sweet  Smell.”  Who  are  the  “ ancients  ” referred 
to  ? Hoes  the  belief  still  prevail  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Family  of  Beausarvire. — Where  can  I obtain 
information  respecting  this  family?  One  John 
Beausarvire  married  Jane,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
John  Tanke  (pb.  s.p.m.,  1480),  and  had  issue  a 
son,  William  Beausarvire,  oh.  s.p.,  and  two 
daughters— Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Fisher  ; 
and  Julian,  married  to  John  Talbot. 

G.  Oakley  Fisher. 

429,  Edgware  Road,  W. 

Folk-lore  of  the  Hawthorn.— I was  lately 
told  by  a lady  living  in  the  county  of  Essex  that 
the  country  people  in  her  neighbourhood  believe 
that  if  hawthorn  is  gathered  and  carried  into  the 
house,  the  head  of  the  household  will  die.  Hoes 
this  superstition  prevail  in  other  counties,  and 
can  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  of  any  other 
folk-lore  connected  with  the  hawthorn  ? 

Herbert  Rix,  B.A. 

Science  Club,  Savile  Row,  W. 

Courts  of  Justice,  Edinburgh. — Are  the 
costumes  worn  by  the  judges  of  the  present  day 
identical  with  those  worn  in  1736  ? What  were 
the  costumes  of  the  sentinels  who  guarded  crimi- 
nals ? Is  the  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  the  same  as  regards  the  interior  as  when 
used  at  the  time  of  the  Porteous  riots  in  1736, 
when  five  Lords  of  Justiciary  sat  ? What  was 
the  costume  of  the  mace-hearer  1 J.  B. 

Col.  John  Pigott.— I wish  to  gain  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  ancestry  of  Col.  John  Pigott,  of 
Brockley,  and  Prospect,  Queen’s  Co.,  who  married 
first  Constantia  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
Burgoyne,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Capt. 
John  Pigott,  sometime  of  Brockley,  High  Sheriff 
of  Queen’s  Co.  in  1754  ; Frances  Pigott,  living 
in  1764  ; and  Constantia  Maria  Pigott,  married 
1752  to  Col.  Andrew  Armstrong,  of  Gallen, 
King’s  Co.,  ancestor  of  the  baronet.  Col.  Pigott 
married  secondly  Catherine  Babington  (?),  widow  ; 
and  thirdly  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave,  Bart.,  of  Edenhall,  and  relict  of  Capt. 
Hugh  Lumley.  He  died  in  1763,  having  survived 
his  son  four  years.  J no.  Piggott. 
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Engraving  by  Taylor  of  Bath,  date  1773 
or  1778. — In  the  foreground  is  a river,  with  a 
fishing  boat  containing  a seated  woman  holding 
a child ; a man  stooping  and  another  standing 
are  pushing  the  boat  off.  Above  them  on  the 
right  centre  is  a large  ruined  building  with  fluted 
columns  and  ornamented  capitals.  Through  the 
columns  in  the  background  is  seen  a waterfall 
(river  running  round  the  bank  on  which  the 
columns  stand),  and  to  the  left  of  this  is  a building, 
very  extensive  and  rather  plain,  suggestive  of  the 
Vatican.  Is  the  engraving  of  any  value,  who  is 
the  painter,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

H.  P.  W. 

Bartenstein  von  Hohenlohe,  of  Barten- 
stein. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  a de- 
scription of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  above  ? 

M.  B.  Phillips. 

The  Eevised  Version.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  furnish  me  with  references  to  any 
lists  of  new  words  introduced  by  the  revisionists 
into  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
I am  acquainted  with  the  list  contributed  by  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone  to  the  pages  of  the  Becorcl, 
but  believe  that  others  have  appeared. 

W.  F.  R. 

Worle  Vicarage. 


Hcplterf. 

POLL  BOOKS. 

(6th  S.  iv.  208,  433,  477,  524  ; v.  94.) 

The  heading  of  the  MS.  quoted  as  a “ North- 
amptonshire Poll  Book,  dated  1669  ” (6th  S.  iv. 
433),  is  “ The  ffreeholders  booke  for  ye  year  1698.” 
The  1698  has  been  overwritten  to  1699.  It  is  very 
complete,  long  folio  in  size,  and  may  be  consulted 
at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

Mr.  George  Baker,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale 
of  his  Northamptonshire  collection  in  1842,  gives 
the  following  list : — 

“ Northamptonshire  Poll  Books— 1702  and  1705,  fol, ; 
1730,  4to. ; 1748,  4to.  ; 1806,  8vo. ; 1831,  4to. ; reprint 
from  1702  to  1806,  privately  printed,  4to.,  1832;  from 
1702  to  1831,  privately  printed,  1832 ; Dec.,  1832.  North- 
ampton Poll  Books— 1708,  MS. ; 1727,  MS.;  1734,  MS.; 
176 3,  4to. ; 1774,  1784,  1790,  1796,  1818,  and  Songs; 
1820,  1826,  1830,  1831,  1832  (1835),  1837.” 

In  Upcott’s  Northamptonshire  MSS.  is  the  follow- 
ing entry : — 

“ A list  of  names  of  the  persons,  together  with  the 
places  of  their  freehold,  who  voted  for  Knights  of 
the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Northampton,  at  the  two 
last  elections,  viz.  July,  1702,  and  May  17th,  1705. 
July,  1702,  William  Ward,  Esq.;  May  17,  17C5,  Sir 
Erasmus  Norwich,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff.  London,  printed 
in  the  year  mdccv.  Folio.” 

In  a sale  at  Puttick  & Simpson’s,  March,  1874, 
was  a copy  of  “ An  Account  of  the  Poll  at  North- 
ampton, 17th  and  18th  August,  1727.” 


The  following  list  of  printed  poll  books  per- 
taining to  the  county  and  borough  of  Northampton, 
city  of  Peterborough,  and  Stamford  St.  Martin, 
taken  from  my  Bibliotheca  Northantonensis , may 
be  helpful  to  your  correspondent 

County  of  Northampton, 

At  Northampton,  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  June,  1730. 
Candidates  : Sir  Justinian  Isham,  Bart.,  2,171 ; William 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  2,000.  4to.  162  pages.  No  imprint. 

At  Northampton,  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  18th  days 
of  April,  1748.  Candidates:  Valentine  Knightley,  Esq,, 
2,228;  William  Hanbury,  Esq.,  2,082.  Coventry,  1749. 
4to.  145  pages. 

At  Northampton,  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of 
November,  1806.  Candidates  : Lord  Viscount  Althorpe, 
2,085;  William  Ralph  Cartwright,  Esq.,  1,990;  Sir 
William  Langham,  Bart.,  1,331.  Northampton.  8vo. 
117  pages. 

On  the  7th,  9tli,  to  23rd  days  of  May,  1831,  when 
Viscount  Althorpe,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  of  His 
Majesty’s  Exchequer,  &c.,  and  Viscount  Milton  were 
duly  elected.  Northampton.  4to.  156  pages. 

Supplement  to  the  copy  of  the  Poll  in  May,  1831,  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  a Select  Committee. 
Northampton.  4to.  48  pages. 

In  the  years  1702,  1705,  1730,  1745,  and  1806,  at 
Northampton.  Reprinted  from  Poll  Books  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  George  Baker.  Northampton,  1832.  4to. 

At  Northampton,  on  the  7th,  continued  during  the  9th, 
and  closed  on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1831.  Northampton, 
1831.  4to. — Another  edition.  Northampton,  1831.  Royal 
8vo,  176  pages. 

Northern  Division. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  December,  1832.  Oundle.  8vo. 
120  pages. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  December,  1832,  being 
the  First  Election  under  the  Reform  Act  2 William  IV. 
Kettering,  1833.  8vo.  88  pages. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  December,  1835.  Northampton, 

1836.  4 to.  65  pages. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  August,  1837.  Kettering, 

1837.  8vo.  113  pages. 

On  the  14th  day  of  December,  1857.  Northampton. 
1858.  8vo. 

Southern  Division. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  days  of  July,  1841.  Northampton. 
8vo.  119  pages. 

On  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  days  of  August,  1847. 
Northampton.  8vo.  127  pages. 

On  the  Third  day  of  April,  1857.  Northampton.  8vo. 
123  pages. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1868.  Northampton,. 
1869.  8 vo. 

Borough  of  Northampton. 

The  17th  of  March,  and  thence  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment from  day  to  day  to  the  1st  April,  1768,  with  an 
Appendix.  Northampton.  4to.  75  pages.  In  the  pos- 
session of  T.  Scriven,  Esq.,  is  a plan  of  Northampton  at 
the  great  election  of  1768,  with  sections  in  which  every 
house  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  occupant.  Sir 
George  Osborne  and  Sir  G.  B.  Rodney  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Howe  were  the  candidates.  In  connexion  with 
this  election,  a tobacco-box,  with  the  words  “ Spencer 
Howe  and  Liberty”  upon  it,  was  presented  after  the 
election  to  every  elector  who  voted  for  Howe.  Howe 
was  supported  by  Earl  Spencer  and  Sir  James  Langham, 
and  the  two  Sir  Georges  by  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Earl 
of  Northampton.  Some  very  curious  documents  relating 
to  this  election,  in  support  of  the  petition  against  the 
two  Sir  Georges,  are  in  my  possession,  which  are  quoted 
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in  Rambles  Round-About,  by  Mr.  De  Wilde.  In  a volume 
of  the  Garrick  correspondence  (MS.),  in  the  Foster 
Collection,  there  is  a letter  from  Arthur  Murphy  to 
Garrick  (on  theatrical  business),  dated  “Northampton, 
14th  March,  1768.”  The  postscript  is  as  follows  : “ The 
Election  is  fixed  for  next  Thursday.  Lord  Spencer 
offers  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  a Y ote.  At  present  the 
two  other  Lords  have  the  majority,  but  how  matters 
may  fluctuate  between  this  and  the  poll  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  I wish  my  Lord  Spencer  does  not  entertain  us 
with  a riot.  I shall  go  to  Town  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  but 
I believe  the  poll  will  last  2 or  3 days.  Adieu  once 
more  ! I am  in  as  much  good  humour  as  it  is  possible 
for  a defeated  general  to  possess.” 

In  the  year  1774.  Northampton,  1774.  8vo.  28  pages. 

In  the  year  1784.  Northampton,  1784.  8vo.  27  pages. 

The  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  21st  days  of  June,  in 
the  year  1790.  Northampton,  1790.  8vo.  26  pages. 

The  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  30th  days  of  May  in 
the  year  1796.  Northampton,  1796.  8vo.  29  pages. 

On  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  22nd,  23rd,  24th, 
25th,  26th,  27th,  29th,  and  30th  days  of  June,  in  the 
year  1818.  Northampton,  1818.  8vo.  28  pages. 

On  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days  of  March, 
in  the  year  1820.  Northampton,  F.  Cor  deux,  1820.  8vo. 
31  pages.— Another  edition.  Northampton,  J.  Freeman, 
1820.  8vo.  31  pages. 

On  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  and 
20th  days  of  June,  1826.  Northampton,  J.  Freeman, 
1826.  8vo.  44  pages.— Another  edition.  Northampton, 
T.  E.  Dicey  and  R.  Smithson,  1826.  8vo.  43  pages. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  days  of  August,  1830.  North- 
ampton, F.  Cordeux,  1830.  8vo.  44  pages. — Another 
edition,  with  Appendix.  Northampton,  J.  Freeman, 
1830.  8vo.-  51  pages. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  May,  1831, 
and  a Scrutiny  of  the  same  Election  on  the  16th  to  the 
30th  days  of  the  same  month.  Northampton,  Frs.  Cor- 
deux, 1831.  8vo.  59  pages. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  May,  1831. 
Northampton,  J.  Freeman,  1831.  8vo.  75  pages. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  December,  1832.  North- 
ampton, 1833.  8vo.  50  pages. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  January,  1835.  North- 
ampton, J.  Bonham,  1835.  8vo.  45  pages. — Another 
edition.  Northampton,  J.  Freeman,  1835.  8vo.  47  pages. 

On  July  25,  1837.  Northampton,  J.  Freeman.  8vo. 
43  pages.— Another  edition.  Northampton,  Cordeux  & 
Sons,  1837.  8vo.  68  pages.— Another  edition.  North- 
ampton, C.  S.  Adkins.  8vo.  43  pages. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1852.  Northampton.  A large 
single  sheet.— Another  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  48  pages. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1857.  A large  single 
sheet. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  1859.  Northampton.  A 
large  single  sheet. 

On  July  12th,  1865.  Northampton.  A large  single 
sheet. 

The  City  of  Peterborough. 

January,  1835,  to  which  is  subjoined  all  the  Addresses, 
Handbills,  &c.  Stamford.  12mo.  54  pages. 

On  July  28,  1837,  to  which  is  prefixed  a Reprint  of 
the  Addresses,  Squibs,  &c.  Peterborough.  8vo.  58  pages. 

July  the  7th,  1852,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  Addresses, 
&c.  Peterborough.  12mo.  56  pages. 

The  17th  November,  1868,  with  Analysis.  Peter- 
borough. 8vo.  66  pages. 

Stamford  Baron . 

For  the  Borough  of  Stamford  and  St.  Martin’s,  Stam- 
ford Baron,  the  11th  of  December,  1832.  Stamford. 
8vo.  22  pages. 


For  the  Borough  of  Stamford  and  St.  Martin’s,  Stam- 
ford Baron,  July  31,  1847.  Stamford.  12mo.  20  pages. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  requested  by 

Mr.  Mason  ■ 

Cambs,  1705.  Fol.  pp.  14.  No  printer’s  name  or 
place  of  publication.  Poll  taken  May  24.  Candidates  : 
Sir  Rushout  Cullen,  Bart.,  1,326;  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  Kt., 
1,283 ; Granado  Piggott,  Esq.,  1,263 ; John  Bromley, 
Esq.,  1,293. 

Herts,  1727.  Small  8vo.  pp.  79.  No  printer’s  name  or 
place  of  publication.  Poll  taken  September  7.  Candi- 
dates: Sir  Thomas  Saunders  Sebright,  Bart.,  1,424; 
Ralph  Freman,  Esq.,  1,012 ; Charles  Caesar,  Esq.,  2,021. 

The  Suffolk  poll  book,  1702,  I have  not  seen  ; it 
is  mentioned  in  Davy’s  MS.  collections. 

Thomas  Bird. 

Romford. 


Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678  (6th 
S.  vi.  108,  150,  276). — I fear  my  note  on  this  sub- 
ject was  not  so  clear  as  I meant  it  to  be.  The 
question  of  editions  and  issues  is  one  of  some 
interest.  May  I,  therefore,  say  that  I reject  the 
statement  in  Lowndes,  that  there  was  only  one 
edition  in  1678  but  two  states  of  it  ? I think  there 
were  two  distinct  editions  printed,  and  there  may 
be  several  states  of  each.  I am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  first  edition  was  the  one  “ Printed 
for  Simon  Miller , at  the  sign  of  the  Star  at  the 
West  End  of  St.  Paul’s , 1678  this  has  many 
misprints,  and  a list  of  errata  was  subsequently 
printed.  I designate  this  edition  A.  What 
Lowndes  terms  the  second  state  I call  the  second 
edition,  because,  though  “ Printed  for  Simon 
Miller &c.,  like  A,  it  is  almost  wholly,  if  not 
entirely,  newly  set  up.  I especially  draw  attention 
to  the  letter  ]X[  in  the  head-lines  from  page  63  to 

222,  quite  distinct  from  the  heading  in  A and 
identical  with  the  heading  used  throughout  in  the 
1674  edition  of  Hudibras,  parts  i.  and  ii.  “ Printed, 
by  T.  N.  for  John  Martyn  and  Henry  Herring- 
man &c.  Hence  I consider  this  a distinct  edition, 
designating  it  B.  Possibly  T.  N.,  the  printer,  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Newcombe,  who  left  a silver  bowl  to 
the  Stationers’  Company,  which  was  presented  to 
them  by  his  executor  Mr.  Henry  Herringman.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Hudibras , part  iii.,  was  an 
independent  publication,  and  the  first  genuine 
edition,  it  is  said,  was  published  by  Simon  Miller 
as  a complete  volume  by  itself.  It  is  true  that 
Martyn  and  Herringman,  who  had  published  parts 
i.  and  ii.  in  1674,  brought  out  a new  edition  of 
parts  i.  and  ii.  in  1678.  I have  never  seen  a copy 
of  part  iii.  with  that  date  published  by  them,  and 
the  fact  that  they  reproduced  i.  and  ii.  alone 
that  year  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  did 
not  publish  part  iii.  The  copies  of  Hudibras  of 
1678,  having  all  three  parts  complete,  which  I have 
seen,  are  all  made  up  from  the  separate  issues  of 
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two  or  more  publishers.  If  Dr.  Ingleby  has  an 
edition  of  part  iii.  with  the  date  of  1678,  and 
which  is  a distinct  edition  from  those  I have 
described  as  A and  B,  I hope  he  will  fully  describe 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a state  or  issue  of 
either  of  them — and  as  he  says  that  page  157  is 
printed  175,  which  is  the  case  with  A,  I should 
imagine  it  belonged  to  that  edition — then  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  grounds  there  are  for 
considering  it  a first  issue.  I should  be  glad  if 
he  would  kindly  allow  me  to  see  the  volume. 

Edward  Solly. 

Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472 ; 
vi.  58,  92,  137,  211). — Among  the  place-names  I 
hear  more  or  less  frequently  mispronounced  are — 

Badia  for  Badia. 

Bastia  for  Bastia. 

Pavia  for  Pavia. 

ZVIassa  Marittima  for  Marittima. 

Nocera  for  Nocera. 

Brindisi  for  Brindisi. 

Otranto  for  Otranto. 

C.  Passaro  for  Passaro. 

Taranto  for  Taranto. 

Udine  for  Udine. 

Spal&tro  for  Spalatro. 

J1  Veneto  for  Veneto. 

Lepanto  for  Lepanto. 

Forli  for  Forli. 

Arqua  for  Arqua.  Byron  himself  goes  wrong  about 
this — •'  They  keep  his  bones  at  Arqua  where  he  died.” 

Posilippo  for  Posilippo. 

Portici  for  Portici. 

Resina  for  RSsina. 

Trapani  for  Trapani. 

Trastevere  (doubtless  through  confusion  with  Bel- 
vedere) for  Trastevere. 

The  following  names  of  churches,  among  others, 
too,  seem  to  be  stumbling-blocks  : Sta.  Lucia  for 
Lucia,  S.  Giacopo  for  Giacopo.  Also  S.  Niccolo 
and  S.  Nicola,  according  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  spelt,  though  both  are  male  names.  And  S. 
Anastasio  (male)  and  Sta.  Anastasia  (female)  are 
apt  to  mislead. 

In  Provence,  where  the  Italian  habit  begins  to 
prevail  of  turning  the  final  consonant  into  an 
additional  syllable,  the  tourist  cannot  be  expected 
to  divine  that  he  has  to  pronounce — 

Privas  as  Privasee. 

Aubenas  as  Aubcnasse. 

Carpentras  as  Carpentrasse. 

Miramas  as  Miramasse. 

Chateau  Arnoux  as  Chateau  Arnousse. 

Nyons  as  Nyonce. 

S.  Remy  as  S.  Remisy. 

And  yet,  though  in  the  north,  where  final  con- 
sonants are  mute,  Brest  is  pronounced  with  the 
two  final  letters  sounded,  Crest,  with  the  same 
spelling,  in  the  midst  of  this  southern  contrary 
mitrariwise  pronounced  Cre’  (Cray). 

Of  Spanish  names  it  is  the  exception  to  hear 
one  pronounced  right.  R.  H.  B. 


Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Rochester  (6th  S.  vi. 
27, 112). — As  no  satisfactory  reply  has  appeared  to 
the  Rochester  queries,  I may  state  that  the  dates  of 
the  countess’s  birth,  marriage,  and  death  are  not,  I 
believe,  recorded  in  any  work.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  the  last  Malet  of  Enmore  by  Untia, 
daughter  of  Francis,  Lord  Hawley.  The  present 
house  of  Malet  is  descended  from  a cadet  of  the 
great  house  of  Malet  of  Enmore,  but  branched  off 
at  an  early  period,  and  was,  therefore,  only  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  triste  heritiere.  She  had  one 
son  (the  last  earl),  who  died  within  a year  of  his 
father,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest 
married  twice.  Her  representative  by  her  first 
marriage  is  my  father  (Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage, 
1866;  Landed  Gentry,  1879),  by  her  second,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  representatives  of  the  two 
younger  daughters  are  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  and 
of  Lisburne.  Mynors  Bright’s  edition  of  Pepys 
gives  curious  information  as  to  her  portrait,  assert- 
ing that  the  one  published  in  Grammont’s  Memoirs 
was  that  of  some  other  lady,  supposed  to  resemble 
a “ triste  heritiere”  a genuine  likeness  not  being 
available.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  from  Pepys’s 
description  of  her — “ the  great  beauty  and  fortune 
of  the  North  ” (read  West) — and  of  her  doings,  we 
should  have  expected  her  to  be  anything  but 
triste.  I have  in  my  possession  a miniature  of 
her,  possibly  by  Cooper,  taken  in  her  young  days, 
and  suggesting  the  consummate  flirt  which  we  know 
her  (from  Pepys)  to  have  been.  Her  married  life, 
however,  may  have  rendered  her  sad  enough. 

M.  A.  also  asks  for  the  crest,  supporters,  and 
motto  of  the  Earls  of  Rochester.  Their  crest  (a 
demi-panther  gardant  arg.,  pellettee  enflamed  ppr., 
ducally  gorged  gu.),  like  their  arms,  was  derived 
from  their  ancestors  the  Wilmots  of  Oxfordshire, 
an  ancient  family  whose  pedigree  is  recorded 
in  the  Visitations  of  Oxfordshire  (Harl.  Soc.). 
The  earls  were  descended  from  a younger  branch, 
seated  at  Newent,  in  Gloucestershire.*  This, 
however,  seems  wholly  unknown  to  Ulster,  who 
assigns  no  ancestry  in  his  Extinct  Peerage  to 
the  first  Lord  Wilmot.  Young  Charles  Wilmot 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  by  going 
out  to  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as 
a page  to  the  famous  Norreys  (afterwards  pre- 
sident of  Munster),  son  of  an  Oxfordshire  peer, 
Lord  Norreys  of  Rycote.  Of  the  Wilmot  sup- 
porters, the  dexter,  a unicorn  or,  ducally  gorged 
gu.,  was  derived  from  a charge  on  one  of  the 
Wilmot  coats,  while  the  sinister,  a panther  gardant 
arg.,  pellettee  enflamed  ppr.  (?  ducally  gorged 
gu.f),  repeated  the  family  crest.  The  Wilmot 


[*  The  descent  of  the  Wilmots,  Earls  of  Rochester, 
from  Edward,  of  Witney  and  Newent,  second  son  of 
John  Wilmot,  of  Stodham,  who  died  1508,  is  clearly 
stated  in  Burke’s  Gen.  Armory , 1878.] 

f The  panther  appears  not  to  be  gorged  in  the  College 
of  Arms  records,  but  Ulster  is  probably  right  in  gorging 
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motto  I have  seen  recorded  in  a MS.  peerage 
in  possession  of  the  Earl  Marshal.  It  was 
j’ay  servy  et  obtenu,  which  evidently  refers  to 
Henry  Lord  Wilmot  (often  confused  with  his  son) 
obtaining  the  coveted  earldom  of  Rochester  in 
reward  for  his  services  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
specially  his  escort  of  Charles  II.  during  his  escape 
from  Worcester  fight. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Ann,  the 
dowager  countess,  whose  chaplain  preached  the 
sermon  alluded  to  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  was  a daughter  of 
that  gallant  royalist,  Sir  John  St.  John,  and  first 
cousin  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Col. 
Hutchinson  was  able  to  befriend  Lord  Wilmot  in 
one  of  his  daring  expeditions  to  England  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  this  service  was  grate- 
fully remembered  at  the  Restoration  by  his  widow, 
the  Countess  of  Rochester,  whose  signature  headed 
a royalist  petition* *  in  favour  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 
The  relation  between  the  two  ladies  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
i magine  a more  complete  contrast  than  is  afforded 
by  the  husbands  of  the  two  cousins,  Col.  Hutchin- 
son, the  typical  Puritan,  and  Lord  Wilmot,  the 
reckless  Cavalier.  J.  H.  Round. 

Brighton. 

William  Selwood,  Clockmaker  (6th  S.  vi. 
167,  278). — William  Selwood  was  admitted  a 
freeman  of  the  Clockmakers,  Company  of  London 
in  1633.  He  was  admitted  as  a “ brother,”  having 
been  previously  admitted  to  his  freedom  in  some 
other  company.  The  Clockmakers’  Company  of 
London  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in 
1631  ; William  Selwood  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  company.  Mary  Stuart 
died  in  1587  ; it  is,  therefore,  not  probable,  if 
possible,  that  she  could  have  been  in  possession  of 
a clock  made  by  William  Selwood,  who  must  have 
been  of  great  age  in  1633  if  he  had  made  a clock  for 
the  queen  before  1587.  But  it  is  possible  that  his 
father  may  have  exercised  the  same  trade  before 
him,  as  was  not  unusual,  and  have  borne  the  same 
name,  for  in  1641  a John  Selwood  was  admitted, 
who  may  have  been  a son  of  William,  which  would 
show  that  the  trade  was  hereditary  in  the  family. 
H.  A.  W.  suggests  the  name  of  Sethwood,  but  I 
find  no  such  name  among  the  members  of  the 
company. 

The  description  of  the  clock  as  a skeleton  clock 
is  very  vague ; and  if  Mr.  Haig  could  give  a closer 
description  of  the  clock,  and  especially  of  the 
escapement,  I might  be  able  to  give  a more  definite 
reply,  having  paid  much  attention  to  clocks  and 


it,  for  I have  seen  it  so  blazoned  in  a work  of  the  period. 
It  would,  moreover,  have  been  an  Irish  grant.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Clarendon  MSS. 

* This  document  is  to  be  found  in  a report  of  the 
Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  but  the  naive  indexer  inserts 
the  name  as  simple  “Rochester,  Ann.” 


watches,  of  both  of  which  I have  a large  and 
curious  collection.  The  clock  very  probably  is  one 
of  those  described  by  H.  A.  W.,  known  in  the  trade 
by  the  name  of  “ button  and  pillar  clocks.”  These 
originally  had  brass  doors  at  the  sides  to  enclose 
the  works,  but  are  seldom  seen  with  them  now, 
and  when  the  doors  are  removed  may  be  called 
skeleton  clocks  for  want  of  a better  name. 

The  nature  of  the  escapement  may  probably 
decide  the  point.  No  clocks  had  pendulums 
before  1660,  and  if  the  clock  in  question  has  one 
it  must  have  been  altered,  and  the  pendulum 
added  after  that  date,  when  Huyghens  in  Holland 
applied  the  pendulum  (previously  invented  and 
suggested  by  Galileo)  as  a governor  of  the  move- 
ment of  clocks,  and  Ahasuerus  Fromantil,  a Hutch 
clockmaker,  exhibited  them  in  London,  and  all 
the  world  went  to  see  the  new  pendules,  as  they 
were  called,  which  name  is  still  in  general  use  in 
France.  This  Ahasuerus  Fromantil  was  admitted 
into  the  Clockmakers’  Company  in  1655,  and  was, 
therefore,  then  well  established  as  a clockmaker  in 
London. 

Previous  to  1660  the  movements  of  clocks  were 
governed  by  a horizontal  balance-wheel,  similar  to 
that  of  a watch,  and  if  the  clock  still  retains  that 
unaltered  it  is  a great  curiosity,  for  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  use  of  the  pendulum  old  balance 
clocks  were  altered  to  pendulum  clocks,  as  going 
much  better  and  with  more  regularity,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  Queen  Mary’s  clock  may  have 
undergone  that  process  after  1660  ; but  in  her 
time  it  could  have  had  no  such  escapement,  and 
if  it  now  has  a pendulum  that  has  been  a sub- 
sequent alteration  ; and  unless  William  Selwood 
lived  to  1660,  he  never  could  have  made  a pen- 
dulum clock.  This  matter  is  curious  and  inter- 
esting, as  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of  this 
and  many  other  clocks. 

Octavius  Morgan,  F.S.A. 

The  Friars,  Newport,  Mon. 

English  Navigators  in  Japan,  a.d.  1613 
(6th  S.  vi.  28). — The  volume  described  by  Mr. 
Hendriks  is  a most  interesting  memorial  of  two 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  English  commerce  in 
the  East.  The  date,  according  to  our  modern 
reckoning,  should  be  Feb.  20,  1614,  as  Richard 
Cock  did  not  arrive  in  Japan  till  June  11,  1613. 
He  was  captain-merchant  of  the  factory  established 
by  the  East  India  Fellowship  at  Firando,  in  Japan, 
at  the  instance  of  William  Adams,  a seaman  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  an  English  ship  that  had 
been  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  Japan,  and  who, 
through  his  skill  in  navigation,  had  risen  to  high 
distinction  in  the  service  of  the  State.  After  a 
few  years’  stay  in  the  islands,  Adams  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  “ unknown  friends  and  countrymen,” 
and  the  result  of  his  communication  was  the 
despatch  of  the  good  ship  Clove,  under  the  com- 
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ni and  of  Capt.  John  Saris,  ■with  orders  to  open 
commercial  relations  with  Japan.  Oapt.  Cock 
remained  in  charge  of  the  factory  until  1623,  when, 
owing  to  the  successful  competition  of  the  Dutch, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Japan  with  his 
associates,  “ honoured  by  the  esteem  of  the  higher 
classes,  blessed  and  regretted  by  the  humble  in 
condition So  terminated  the  first  attempt  of 
the  English  to  establish  a direct  trade  with  Japan. 
Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  William  Neal- 
son,  a proof  is  given  in  a letter  addressed  by 
Adams  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  under  date  Jan.  14, 
1616/17.  Capt.  Cock  had,  three  years  previously, 
sent  a factory  to  Cochin-  China  ; but  as  neither  the 
goods  nor  the  men  returned,  he  despatched  Capt. 
Adams  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Capt.  Adams 
remarks  that  “ Mr.  Cock  had  thought  to  a sent 
Mr.  Wm.  Nellson  with  mee,  but  hauing  such  need 
of  his  pressence,  that  indeed  hee  could  not  miss 
hym.”  This  was  probably  on  account  of  Nealson’s 
ability  as  a navigator.  I have  condensed  the  fore- 
going particulars  from  Mr.  Rundall’s  Memorials 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan , issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1850,  to  which  I would  refer  Mr.  Hen- 
driks should  he  require  further  information. 
At  p.  75  is  a fac-simile  of  the  autograph  of 
Richard  Cock,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  interest 
Mr.  Henriks  to  compare  with  that  upon  the 
title-page  of  the  book  in  his  possession.  Capt. 
Cock’s  diary,  unless,  with  other  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  navigation  and  commerce,  it  has 
been  destroyed  in  recent  years  (cf.  Markham’s 
Indian  Surveys),  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  India  Office.  W.  F.  Pribeaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

The  “ Digest,”  Book  IV.  : Voet’s  Commen- 
taries, &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  268). — It  is  far  from  easy 
to  offer  suggestions  on  this  subject  without  some 
precise  data  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  a com- 
mentary or  translation  is  required.  It  is  an  obvious 
thing  to  name  Von  Vangerow  and  Puchta,  but  it 
may  be  more  directly  useful  to  note  the  publica- 
tion by  Sir  Nathaniel  Lindley  of  a portion  of 
Thibaut’s  well-known  work  on  the  Pandects,  under 
the  title  of  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Juris- 
prudence, being  a Translation  of  the  General  Part 
of  Thibaufs  “ System  des  Pandekten  Rechts,” 
London,  1855,  reprinted  1879.  I am  unaware 
that  Prof.  Holland  and  Mr.  Shadwell  have  trans- 
lated any  part  of  the  Digest.  Among  Latin  com- 
mentaries the  Exercitationes  of  Boehmer  rank  high. 
Even  in  these  days  it  would  seem  like  playing 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  were  I to 
omit  Pothier’s  Pandectce  Justinianem  in  naming 
works  on  the  Pandects.  There  is  a French  trans- 
lation of  the  Pandects  by  Hulot  and  Berthelot, 
Lts  Cinguante  Litres  du  Digeste,  &c.,  trad,  en 
Fran<jais  avec  le  Texte  en  regard,  Metz,  1803, 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Rivier  in  his  valuable  Intro- 


duction Historique  au  Droit  Domain  (Brussels,. 
1881).  The  edition  of  Pothier  by  Breard  and 
Neuville  (Paris,  1817-23)  also  comprises  a trans- 
lation. Dr.  Irving’s  Introduction  to  the  Civil  Law 
may  be  named  in  English,  while  the  relative  portions 
of  the  treatises  of  Van  Wetter,  Cours  Elementaire  du 
Droit  Domain , second  edit.,  Ghent,  1875-6,  and 
Maynz,  Cours  de  Droit  Domain , fourth  edit., 
Brussels,  1876-7,  would  no  doubt  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  With  regard  to  Voet,  I am  afraid 
that  Sir  Roland  Wilson’s  proposed  work  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement,  as  he  has  not 
continued  it.  But  the  one  part  published  is,  I 
understand,  out  of  print.  Other  portions  of  Voet’s 
Commentaries  have  been  translated  by  members  of 
the  English  and  South  African  Bars,  and  published, 
like  Sir  Roland’s,  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & Sons, 
London.  They  include  the  Contract  of  Letting 
and  Hiring  (bk.  xix.  tit.  2),  by  William  Solomon, 
B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ; the 
Direct  and  Indirect  Actions  of  Mandate  (bk.  xvii. 
tit.  1)  and  the  Action  of  Partnership  (bk.  xvii. 
tit.  2),  by  T.  R.  Innes,  LL.B.,  Advocate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  Part  II. 
Servitudes  (bk.  viii.),  by  Leigh  Hoskyns,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  These,  I learn,  are 
all  still  to  be  had.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  a Table  des  Commentaires  de  J.  Voet  sur 
les  Pandectes,  published  at  Brussels  in  1841. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

“ The  Book  of  Accounts,  &c.,  Basingstoke” 
(6th  S.  vi.  249,  278). — Table  of  St.  Erasmus. — The 
day  of  this  saint  was  June  2,  or  (as  some  say)- 
June  3.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists 
will  supply  whatever  is  known  of  his  life. 

Dossattes.  — Small  custards;  generally  written 
doucet:  “A  lytell  flawne”  (Palsgrave,  see  Hall.) 

“ Flans,  flawns,  custards,  egge-pies  ” (Cotgrave). 

Syse. — A kind  of  wax -taper:  “ Syse,  waxe 
candell,  bougee  ” (Palsgrave,  Hall.) ; probably  from 
the  Norm.  Fr.  sis,  sise,  six.  A quartern  of  syse- 
means,  apparently,  four  in  number  (Lat.  quaternio ). 
In  the  Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  I.  (1299)  twenty 
pounds  of  wax  are  assigned  to  John  de  Langford 
at  an  obolus  per  pound.  In  1558  wax  was  evi- 
dently dearer. 

Gemeousse. — A corrupt  form  of  gemels  (0.  Fr. 
gemeaus),  a pair  of  hinges.  As  the  “ mendynge  of 
the  gemeousse  of  the  skool  howsse  door”  cost  six- 
pence, it  is  evident  that  skilled  labour  was  highly 
paid  in  the  year  1565. 

Clames. — A variant  of  clamp;  but  dame  de- 
noted an  iron  clasper  used  in  supporting  or  holding; 
together  stone-work  or  wood-work  in  a building. 

Twist. — This  word  seems  to  have  retained  its. 
old  meaning  of  a supporting  fork.  In  Wright’s 
Vocabularies  (supp.  to  Alfric’s  Voc.),  i.  56,  we- 
have  “ parastates,  a moest-f wist,”  not  a mast- rope 
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'(as  some  have  explained  it),  but  a mast-support. 
The  parastates  was  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  were  nailed  in  a slanting  direction  to  the 
mast,  to  strengthen  it ; the  primary  sense  being, 
one  who  stands  by  on  the  flank  (Liddell  and  Scott, 
'S.v.).  For  the  use  of  twist,  in  the  sense  of  four- 
chure , see  Nares,  s.v.  The  word  twister  is  still 
used  by  carpenters  for  a kind  of  girder.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

“ Nyctalopia  ” and  “ Hemeralopia,”  i.  e., 
Night  and  Day  Blindness  (6th  S.  iv.  162, 387). — 
I was  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  these  two  words,  as  established  by  Dr. 
Greenhill  in  a letter  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Tweedy,  the  editor  of  the  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Reports , which  appeared  in  them,  and 
was  also  reprinted.  The  correctness  of  the  opinion 
bas  been  recently  vindicated  by  Mr.  Tweedy  him- 
self in  an  article  in  vol.  x.  pt.  iii.,  which  has  also 
been  reprinted  (London,  Harrison  & Sons,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  1882). 

This  goes  over  the  same  course,  but  makes  some 
additions.  In  the  preliminary  remarks  there  is 
one  with  which  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
agree,  and  which  may  serve  as  a good  reason  for  a 
recurrence  to  these  words  : “ The  convenience  and 
necessity  of  preserving  the  signification  of  words 
untainted  is  obvious  ” (p.  2).  There  is  also  a 
classified  list  of  various  writers  who  have  used  the 
terms  either  correctly  or  incorrectly  as  the  ease 
may  be.  In  this  there  is  one  rather  remarkable 
omission  of  a correct  interpretation,  which  I ven- 
ture to  supply.  The  Greek  lexicon  in  common 
use  with  English  students  before  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  was  compiled  by  a physician,  Dr.  James 
Donnegan,  who  inserts  the  following  notice  in  his 
Lexicon,  Lond.,  1831,  s.v.:  “ NuKTaAco7rta,  a 
disease  consisting  in  loss  of  vision  by  night,  the 
^ight  returning  by  day.  Aristot.,  Gener.  Anim., 
v.  1,  in  a similar  sense  ( interpret . Coray),  Hippoc. 
Prorrhet.,  sec.  xl.,  Corayon  Hippocr.  He  A ere,  &c., 
p.  40.” 

The  care  which  was  taken  by  Dr.  Donnegan  in 
"this  notice,  however  short,  is  evident  to  the  readers 
•of  Dr.  Greenhill’s  and  Mr.  Tweedy’s  remarks ; 
for  he  makes  use  of  the  two  most  famous  passages 
for  the  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  Aris- 
totle and  Hippocrates,  and  also  anticipates  both 
Littre  and  these  writers  in  appealing  to  Coray  for 
•a  better  reading  of  the  sentence  in  the  Prorrhetics 
upon  which  they  all  alike  insist.  And  this  he 
takes  from  the  same  work  to  which  they  refer, 
Coray’s  TraiU  des  Airs,  des  Eaux  et  des  Lieux, 
Paris,  1800,  vol.  ii.  p.  45,  sqq.  (Tweedy,  p.  9, 
.mote  3). 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Donnegan  is  further  shown 
by  his  omitting  to  guess  at  the  corresponding  term, 
v)p€pa\io7ria,  as  if  it  had  been  used  by  Greek 
'physicians.  Mr.  Tweedy  points  out  that 


“ The  late  Sir  William  Lawrence  was  not  content  to- 
accept  the  common  reading  of  the  Hippocratic  text, 
but  in  order  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  heme- 
ralopia to  denote  night-blindness,  actually  states, 
* Hippocrates  uses  the  term  hemeralopia  to  denote  night- 
blindness,  and  we  may  as  well  follow  his  example’ 
( Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Lond.,  1844,  p.  584), 
whereas  Hippocrates  does  not  use  the  term  hemeralopia 
at  all.”— P.  9. 

It  has  more  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  Greenhill 
( Letter , u.s.,  p.  2)  that  ripcpaXomia  is  now  known 
to  occur  once  in  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
that  is,  in  Pseudo  Galen  ( Introductio  seu  Medicus, 
Galen,  Opp.,  t.  xiv.  p.  768, 1.  8). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Washing  Machines  (6th  S.  vi.  189).— Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates  is  certainly  wrong  in  giving 
1862  as  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  washing 
machines  in  England ; but  it  may  possibly  be  true 
that  in  that  year  one  special  variety  of  washing 
machine  was  introduced.  What  Southey  meant 
was  undoubtedly  the  machine  known  in  Lincoln- 
shire as  the  dolly.  It  is  a tub  standing  on  legs, 
into  which  fits  a flapper  or  dash  which  works  on 
pivots  at  the  two  ends.  The  tub  has  a lid,  through 
which  the  handle  of  the  flapper  projects.  Another 
kind  of  dolly  is  like  a barrel  with  “ works  ” inside 
it,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a churn,  which 
are  turned  by  a handle.  A third  sort  is  a narrow, 
upright,  circular  tub,  into  which  a dash  fits.  Each 
of  these  three  kinds  of  dolly  is,  I believe,  far 
older  than  1807,  the  year  in  which  Espriella’s 
Letters  were  published.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

I think  Mr.  Apperson  is  mistaken  in  adopting 
so  late  a date  for  the  appearance  of  washing 
machines  in  England.  He  will  find  upon  reference 
to  the  Abridged  Specifications,  under  the  head  of 
“ Washing  and  Wringing  Machines,”  in  the  library 
of  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  that,  as  early  as  1691, 
one  John  Tynacke  took  out  letters  patent  for  an 
invention  of  “ A way  by  an  engine  to  be  worked 
by  one  or  more  men  for  the  well  and  more  easy 
oyling  and  dressing  of  leathers  and  cloath.”  It  is 
also  set  forth  in  the  letters  patent  to  this  invention 
that  it  “ may  be  of  great  use  to  all  such  as  doe 
worke  at  those  and  some  other  trades,  and  may  be 
also  applicable  to  the  raiseing  of  water,  washing  of 
cloathes,  milling  of  sugar  canes,”  &c.  The  next 
patent  is  one  of  Roger  Rogerson,  dated  1780, 
entitled  “ An  entire  new  machine  called  a laundry, 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  pressing  of  all 
sorts  of  household  linen,  wearing  apparel,  and 
other  things.”  Altogether  there  have  been  about 
fourteen  patents  for  washing  machines  taken  out 
previous  to  the  year  1800.  Henry  Lennane. 

Great  Seal  Patent  Office. 

Richard  Barry,  Seventh  Earl  of  Barry- 
more (6th  S.  vi.  209):— The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(vol.  lxiii.  1,  p.  284)  gives  a somewhat  more  detailed 
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account  of  the  earl’s  death  than  is  found  in  Burke, 
&c.  On  Sept.  23,  1794,  Capt.  Williams,  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  married  the  Countess  of  Barrymore 
(see  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  lxiv.  2,  p.  862).  This  could, 
not  have  been  the  earl’s  mother,  as  she  died  in 
1780.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  having  been 
married.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother 
Henry,  who  died  in  1824.  In  1814,  the  third 
brother,  “ Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus  Barry,”  is  men- 
tioned as  heir  presumptive  to  the  title,  but  he 
must  have  predeceased  his  brother.  Eliza  Cogh- 
lan,  sister  of  the  eighth  earl’s  wife,  married,  1805, 
the  “Due  de  Chartres her  death  is  announced 
in  1817  as  the  “Duchess  of  Castries .”  Who  was 
the  Count  Melfort  who  married  in  1788  the  earl’s 
only  sister  ? Sigma. 

Tumbledown  Dick  (6th  S.  vi.  168). — This  sign 
has  its  origin  from  the  short-lived  protectorate  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  which  lasted  only  for  a few 
months,  from  Sept.  3,  1658,  to  May  13,  1659, 
when  he  retired  into  private  life. 

John  Pickford^M.  A. 
Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Adventurer , No.  9,  1752,  says: — 
“Tumbledown  Dick,  in  the  borough  of  SouthWark,  is 
a fine  moral  on  the  instability  of  greatness  and  the  con- 
sequences of  ambition.” 

As  such  it  was  set  up  in  derision  of  Richard  Crom- 
well. Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I have  always  understood  that  this  sign  had 
a satirical  reference  to  the  short  protectorate  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  passage,  which  I find  in  a scarce 
book  entitled: — 

“ England’s  Shame  ; or,  the  Unmasking  of  a Politick 
Atheist:  being  a full  and  faithful  relation  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  that  Grand  Impostor  Hugh  Peters.  By 
William  Yonge,  Dr.  Med.  12mo.  London,  1663. 

“ And  thus  did  he  rule  the  roast  amongst  that  rabble 
of  Heresies,  until  Tumble-dovm-Dick  accepted  of  the 
Government,”  &c.— P.  86. 

J.  E.  Millard,  D.D. 

There  is  a hill  not  far  from  here,  on  the  road  to 
St.  Nicholas,  which  bears  the  name  of  Tumbledown 
Dick.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  Countess  DAsn  (6th  S.  vi.  189).— Im- 
poverished by  reverses  of  fortune,  Cisterne  de 
Courtiras,  Viscountess  de  Saint-Maur,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Dash,  had  recourse  to  literature 
to  supply  the  ways  and  means.  Gifted  with  the 
pen  of  a ready  writer  and  the  command  of  grace- 
ful and  elegant  language,  the  Viscountess  published 
romances  and  novels  in  rapid  succession.  Of  the 
most  admired  of  her  works  may  be  mentioned, — 
Lot  Bats  Masques  (1842,  2 vols.  8vo.),  a collection 
of  novels;  Lt  Comte  de  Sombreuil  (1843,  2 vols. 


8vo)  ; La  Sorciere  du  Roi  (1861,  5 vols.  18mo.) ; 
TJn  Crime  Mysterieux  (1863,  3 vols.  8vo.)  ; La 
Bague  Empoisonnee  (1866, 3 vols.  8vo.) ; Comment 
tombent  les  Femmes  (1867,  18mo.).  In  1864 
the  authoress  published  a choice  selection  of 
romances  in  thirty-four  volumes  18mo.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  none  of  her  writings  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Born  in  Paris  about  the 
year  1805,  the  Viscountess  died  in  the  same  city 
September  9,  1872.  Cf.  Didionnaire  des  Contem- 
porains ; les  quatre  premieres  edit. 

William  Platt. 

[The  fifth  edition  gives  Mars.] 

Vapereau,  Didionnaire  des  Contemporains,  says 

that  N Cisterne  de  Courtiras,  Vicomtesse  de 

Saint-Mars,  better  known  as  the  Comtesse  Dash,, 
was  born  about  1805,  and  took  to  literature  in 
consequence  of  heavy  pecuniary  reverses.  Her 
first  novel,  Le  Jeu  de  la  Reine , was  published  in 
1839,  2 vols.  8 vo.  She  died  September  2,  1872. 
The  list  of  her  works  as  given  by  M.  Vapereau,. 
and  which  is  not  complete,  includes  twenty-seven 
distinct  tales.  G.  M. 

Harrow. 

The  Deans  of  Arches  (6th  S.  vi.  189).— A 
list  of  these  will  be  found  in  Newcomb’s  Reper- 
torium,  i.  440-6.  In  Haydn’s  Boole  of  Dignities 
(8vo.  1851),  p.  253,  down  to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner 
Fust,  who  died  Feb.  20,  1852;  1852-8,  Sir  John 
Dodson,  died  April  27,  1858  ; 1858-67,  Stephen 
Lushington  resigns ; 1867-75,  Sir  Robert  Joseph 
Phillimore  resigns  ; 1875,  Lord  Penzance. 

L.  L.  H. 

Lindsay  Family  (6th  S.  vi.  127).— If  C.  C.  W. 
will  refer  to  Sir  John  Maclean’s  History  of  Blis- 
land,  the  first  of  his  work  on  the  deanery  of  Trigg 
Minor,  he  will  find  the  pedigree  of  the  De  Toeny 
race,  which  was  submitted  by  Sir  John  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Crawford.  If  this  fails  to  satisfy 
C.  C.  W.,  let  him  write  to  me.  ”A pprjv. 

Sholand  (6th  S.  iv.  409).— Is  not  the  first 
syllable  of  this  name  derived  from  the  A.-S.  scaga 
=Icel.  skogr,  a shaw,  wood  ? Cf.  Shawlands,  a 
village  in  Renfrewshire.  May  not  the  shoe  in 
Shoebury  have  the  same  origin  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The  Clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
(6th  S.  vi.  189). — See  Clocks  and  Locks , with  a full 
account  of  the  Great  Clock  at  Westminster,  by  E. 
Beckett  Denison,  published  by  Weale,  Holborn,  in 
1857.  R.  H.  B. 

The  Extinction  of  Pictish  (6tb  S.  vi.  241). 
— While  reading  the  interesting  note  under  this 
heading  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  writer  had  not 
noticed  or  had  neglected  those  indications  which 
point  to  the  great  probability  of  the  Piets  having 
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been  the  Gaels  who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Britain  until  driven  out  by  the  Belgic  Kymri, 
the  entire  country  being  then  known  as  Albania  ; 
but  the  Kymri  finally  drove  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  last  retained  the 
name  of  Albanach  until  the  intrusion  from  Ireland 
of  the  Scots,  who  finally  gave  northern  Britain  its 
enduring  name.  As  these  events  took  place  many 
centuries  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
language  the  Gaels  took  with  them  into  the  north 
has  become  so  modified,  especially  in  Ireland;  but 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  present  High- 
landers of  Scotland  still  retain  the  name  of  Gael 
and  call  themselves  Albanach.  It  would  have 
been  of  great  interest  if  Mr.  J.  Hall  could  have 
traced  when  the  characters,  now  called  “ Kymro- 
Boman,”  used  in  the  inscriptions  he  mentions, 
first  reached  Scotland,  as,  if  those  attributed  to  the 
time  of  St.  Ninian  are  of  that  date  they  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  Ireland,  but  must  have 
come  direct  from  Britain,  the  more  rational  sup- 
position without  trustworthy  evidence,  which  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  forthcoming  now. 

E.  G.  Jones. 

The  Ossulstone  (6th  S.  vi.  125).— There  is  a 
street  in  Somers  Town,  N.  W.,  so  called,  but  why  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover.  As  there  seems  to 
be  no  certainty  that  this  stone  stood  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  might  not  this  street  being  so  named  in- 
dicate its  site  ? A.  S.  E. 

Forbes’s  “Aberdeen  Cantus”  (5th  S.  xii. 
408).— In  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  query,  I may 
state,  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been  answered 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  that  the  second  edition  of  Forbes’s 
Cantus , Aberdeen,  1666,  4to.,  was  dedicated  to 
Gilbert  Gray,  Lord  Provost,  and  to  the  other 
magistrates  and  councillors  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
The  third  edition,  Aberdeen,  1682,  was  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  Sir 
George  Skene,  of  Fintray,  being  Lord  Provost.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  hear  of  the  whereabouts 
of  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1662.  Lowndes 
gives  a reference  “ Chalmers  pt.  iii.  481,  supposed 
unique.”  There  is  not  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  Six  songs  were  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.  What  were  they  named  ? 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

The  Eevised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (6th  S.  vi.  144,  255). — Is  it  certain  that  Bp. 
Ellicott  and  Archdeacon  Palmer  are  the  writers 
of  the  pamphlet  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  ? If  so,  the  bishop  quotes  him- 
self as  an  authority  on  1 Tim.  iii.  16  (p.  5),  which 
is  odd.  The  historical  account  of  the  text  is  a heavy 
brief  for  the  revisers,  with  very  special  pleading  in 
defence,  but  that  it  is  “ a refutation  of  the  charges 
made  in  the  Quarterly  Review ” is  questionable. 


As  to  the  revised  translation  the  defence  is  also 
doubtful.  Is  the  revision  in  St.  Mark  xi.  3 sense  ? 
How  could  the  owners  of  the  ass  “ send  him  back 
hither”  who  had  not  gone  from  the  speaker’s 
place1?  The  pamphlet  says  it  is  “an  example  of 
St.  Mark’s  attention  to  detail  but  the  new  ren- 
dering is  not  detail,  it  is  redundancy,  for  which 
St.  Mark  is  not  remarkable.  On  the  same,  v.  8, 
“ branches  which  they  had  cut  from  the  fields  ” 
is  defended  extensively;  but  as  fields  have  not 
branches  and  trees  have,  surely  the  old  is 
better.  The  elaborated  defence  of  the  change 
in  1 Tim.  iii.  16  is  too  long  for  examination  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  it  is  allowable  to  say  that  there 
lacks  here  the  “ overwhelming  ” or  even  “decidedly 
preponderating”  evidence  which  the  writers  approve 
as  decisive.  On  St.  Mark  vi.  20  the  defence  is 
brief  if  not  thin.  That  Herod  heard  John  “ gladly,” 
and  yet  “ when  he  heard  him  he  was  much  per- 
plexed ” is  a perplexing  statement  and  not  necessary 
to  have  been  made.  Then,  once  more,  as  to  the 
text  and  textual  changes.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
wrote  publicly  that  there  had  been  “ no  compro- 
mise”; but  we  now  know,  on  the  written  testimony 
of  at  least  two  foremost  names  on  the  revision  list, 
that  there  was  “ out- voting”  by  a “brute  majority” 
(no  disrespect !) ; and  till  we  know  as  to  disputed 
texts  who  were  opponents  to  the  changes  adopted 
there  can  be  no  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the 
change,  for  the  best  names  may  be  hostile  to  the 
majority.  W.  F.  H. 

Woodleye,  Cove,  Farnborough. 

Is  Friday  an  Unlucky  Day?  (6th  S.  vi.  147,, 
298.) — Dr.  G.  Pitre,  the  collector  of  Sicilian  folk- 
lore, lately  sent  me  a small  collection  he  has  made 
of  Friday  superstitions,  showing  that  while  Friday 
passed  as  unlucky  for  many  matters,  it  was  pro- 
pitious to  love  and  marriage  through  the  protection 
of  Freya,  so  that  “ Friday’s  child  ” would  be  less, 
liable  to  be  crossed  in  love  than  another.  There 
is  a good  chance,  therefore,  for  Count  Andrassy. 
Nevertheless,  in  Borne  there  is  no  proverb  I have 
more  often  heard  than  : — 

“ Giorno  di  Yenere,  giorno  di  Marte 
Non  si  sposa,  e non  si  parte.” 

While  this  was  passing  through  the  press  the 
note  at  p.  286  brought  the  coincidence  of  Tuesday 
(giorno  di  Marte ) being  unlucky  in  the  Levant 
also.  Has  any  one  met  this  further  west  or  north 
than  Borne  ? B.  H.  B. 

The  Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(6th  S.  vi.  107,  151,  270).— I can,  at  any  rate,  help 
Mr.  Maudslay,  if  he  will  let  me  do  so,  in  one 
respect.  The  “ authority  ” who  explains  Buccan- 
hdm  as  “ the  home  of  the  beech  trees  ” had  better 
be  neglected;  for  such  a solution  is  impossible. 
In  Anglo-Saxon,  Buccan-ham  can  only  mean  “ the 
home  of  Buck,”  taking  bucca , a buck,  as  a personal 
name.  The  A.-S.  for  “home  of  bucks”  is  Buc- 
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cena-ham.  Buccan  is  the  genitive  singular,  and 
buccena  is  the  genitive  plural.  When  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  declensions  become  known  to  “ every 
schoolboy,”  in  the  next  century,  many  sources  of 
confusion  will  disappear. 

Walter  W.  See  at. 

In  the  parish  of  Old  Shoreham,  ,co.  Sussex,  is 
an  estate  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Buck- 
ingham. It  was  held  in  4 Henry  IY.  under  the 
manor  of  Ruspar,  by  Thomas  de  Bokingham. 

In  the  will  of  John  Caryl,  of  Warnham,  co. 
Sussex,  dated  March  9,  1565,  is  mention  of  his 
son  Thomas  Caryll  and  Dorothie  his  wife,  who 
was  sister  and  heir  to  John  Buckenham,  Esq., 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Buckenham,  son  and  heir 
of  George  Buckenham  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who 
was  daughter  and  heir  of  — Heathe,  Esq. 
Thomas  Carill  died  Nov.  23,  1563,  and  Dorothy 
died  in  February,  1558.  They  left  issue. 

In  an  inquisition  taken  at  Norwich  Castle, 
June  7,  1569,  on  Thomas  Carrell,  Esq.,  deceased, 
is  the  following  : — “ He  and  Dorothy,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thos.  Buckenham,  Esq., 
deceased,  were  seized  in  fee,  in  right  of  the  said 
Dorothy,  of  the  manors  of  Carehall,  &c.,  in  Nor- 
folk. She  died  before  her  husband,  who  d. 
Nov.  21,  6 Eliz.  [1563].  John  Carrell  is  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Dorothy,  and  was  seven  years  of  age 
at  his  father’s  death.” 

I hope  the  above  may  prove  of  use  to  Mr. 
Maudslay.  A pedigree  of  the  Caryl  family  may 
be  seen  in  Elwes  and  Robinson’s  Castles,  &c.,  of 
Western  Sussex , p.  253.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

The  Pronunciation  of  er  as  ar  (6th  S.  iii.  4, 
353,  393,  457  ; v.  150,  194).— Mr.  W.  T.  Lynn 
observes  that  steorra,  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  star, 
has  never,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  been  spelt  ster  in 
English.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Quaritch’s  last  in- 
teresting catalogue  of  the  literature  of  fiction,  I 
have  remarked  (p.  770)  the  following  quotation 
from  Pynson’s  second  edition  of  Lydgate,  who, 
speaking  of  Chaucer  in  his  prologue,  calls  him — 

“ He  that  was  of  makying  soverayne 
Whom  all  this  lande  of  right  ought  preferre 
Sithe  of  our  language  he  was  the  lode-sterre.” 

W.  F.  P. 

Pcrchase  (6th  S.  V.  387  ; vi.  14).— The  follow- 
ing may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase  “ twenty  years’  purchase  — 

“ You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam — I really 
dare  not  go— I am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss  here  ; 
and  if  I should  desert  my  post,  my  life  were  not  worth 
Jive  minute f purchase .” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“Fools’  Paradise”  (6th  S.  v.  7,  139). — Dr. 
Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable, 
thus  states,  with  reference  to  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  that  the  Hindus,  Mahometans,  Scandi- 
navians, and  Roman  Catholics  have  devised  a 


place  between  Paradise  and  “Purgatory”  to  get 
rid  of  a theological  difficulty.  If  there  is  no  sin 
without  intention,  then  infants  and  idiots  cannot 
commit  sin,  and  if  they  die  cannot  be  consigned 
to  the  purgatory  of  evil-doers ; but  not  being 
believers  or  good-doers,  they  cannot  be  placed 
with  the  saints.  The  Roman  Catholics  place  them 
in  the  Paradise  of  Infants  and  the  Paradise  of 
Fools.  F.  C. 

The  Legend  of  the  Ibis  (6th  S.  vi.  48,  98).— 
That  there  is  some  symbolical  meaning  in  the 
combination  of  the  ibis,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
serpent  is  extremely  probable,  but  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  any  legend  will  be  found  to  explain  it. 

I would,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
something  of  the  same  idea  may  be  seen  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  bronze  candlesticks.  In  these,  how- 
ever, the  tortoise  plays  a less  conspicuous  part, 
not  serving  as  a support  to  the  bird,  but  being 
placed  on  the  lotus  leaves  on  which  the  latter 
stands.  The  bird  also  appears  not  as  an  ibis,  but 
a stork.  The  serpent  is  absent,  but  is  represented 
by  the  twisted  stem  of  a lotus-flower  which  forms 
the  sconce  for  the  candle.  The  general  resem- 
blance of  the  whole  to  the  group  of  the  ibis,  tor- 
toise, and  serpent  is  too  decided  to  be  merely 
accidental.  The  meaning  or  legend,  if  there  be 
any,  would  probably  be  found  in  the  far  East. 

E.  McC— . 

Ring  Superstition  (6th  S.  vi.  9,  135).— I have 
often  seen  a friend  wear  a ring  made  in  the  same 
way  as  that  described  by  A Gwt,  and  procured, 
for  the  same  purpose,  from  single  young  women. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Parchment  Wills  (6th  S.  v.  110,  237,  378  ; 
vi.  138).— 

“ The  will,  with  seven  codicils  of  Sir  John  Edward 
Swinburne,  Bart.,  late  of  Capheaton,  and  of  Edlingham, 

Northumberland bears  date  the  7th  of  February,  1843. 

The  original  will  is  written  on  five  large  skins  of 

parchment,  and  the  codicils  on  paper  ."—Illustrated 
London  News,  Nov.  17, 1860,  p.  457. 

E.  H.  M. 

The  Curfew  North  and  South  (6th  S.  v.  347; 
vi.  13,  177). — The  curfew  is  rung  still  in  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  every  night  at  8 o’clock,  and  a 
morning  bell  every  day  at  6 a.m.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  latter  ? Both  bells  are  rung  through- 
out the  year.  C.  G.  C. 

The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  every  night  at 
8 o’clock  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Wm.  Freelove. 

Pope  Alexander  VII.:  Papal  Conclaves 
(6th  S.  vi.  128,  235).— The  Vatican  was  the  place 
for  conclaves  from  1455  until  the  transfer  to  the 
Quirinal  in  1823.  See  Cartwright’s  Papal  Con- 
claves, p.  104.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 
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Newton’s  Humility  (6th  S.  v.  128,  237;  vi. 
117). — Surely  he  was  quoting  the  well-known 
saying  of  St.  Augustine,  so  often  the  theme  of  the 
mediaeval  painters.  If  not,  it  is  a curious  coin- 
cidence of  ideas  in  two  great  minds.  R.  H.  B. 

While==Until  (6th  S.  iv.  489  ; vi.  55,  177).— 
Will  Mus  Rusticus  excuse  a schoolmaster  suggest- 
ing that  in  the  first  passage  quoted  by  him  donee— 
as  long  as  ; and  that  in  the  second  (Verg.,  JEn.  i. 
265)  dum  has  the  force  of  until  ? Morris  trans- 
lates, “ Till  the  third  summer  seeth  him  king  o’er 
the  Latin  heads”;  Conington,  “Till  summers 
three  have  seen  him  reign.”  In  the  passage  from 
Horace  donee  has  a purely  “ temporal  ” sense  ; the 
line  of  Virgil  supplies  an  instance  of  “ a temporal 
sentence  with  expectation.”  We  find  in  Verg., 
Eel.  ix.  23,  “ Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via, 
pasce  capellas  ”;  in  illustration  of  which  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy quotes  Ter.,  Ad.  ii.  1,  42,  “Delibera  hoc, 
dum  ego  redeo,”  a much  better  instance  of  the 
combination  of  the  two  meanings  of  while  and 
until.  I need  not  add  that  ews  is  similarly  used 
in  Greek,  the  accompanying  mood  of  course  vary- 
ing according  to  the  sense. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Political  Institutions : "being  Part  V.  of  the  Principles 
of  Sociology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  (Williams  & 
Norgate). 

This  is  in  one  sense  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  series  of  books  dealing  with  the  principles  of  socio- 
logy that  Mr.  Spencer  has  set  himself  to  produce.  It 
treats  of  subjects  very  prominent  now  in  the  minds  of 
historical  students,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  consider- 
able information  upon,  and  to  influence  the  future 
course  of,  the  labours  of  all  who  are  paying  attention  to 
the  political  institutions  of  man.  But  with  all  the  wealth 
of  illustrations  at  every  step  of  progress  in  Mr.  Spencer’s 
work,  there  is  an  uncomfortable  sensation  that  many 
questions  as  to  how  the  evidence  of  savage  man  and 
civilized  man  is  to  be  used  in  working  out  the  problem 
of  sociological  evolution  are  still  unsettled  and  urgently 
require  answers.  We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  this 
subject  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  us  here ; but,  to 
state  our  view  briefly,  we  would  ask  whether,  in  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  sometimes  depend  too 
much  upon  the  particular  literary  form  of  the  evidence 
he  quotes  1 Secondly,  whether  the  institutions  of  any 
one  tribe  can,  without  modifications,  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  as  to  several  successive  stages  of  evolution! 
Thirdly,  whether  evidence  not  utilized  by  Mr.  Spencer 
should  not  be  reckoned  with  before  thorough  conclusions 
upon  the  principles  of  sociology  can  be  arrived  at.  That 
these  questions  can  be  asked  suggests  an  d priori  arrange- 
ment^ the  book  before  us ; for  if  some  evidence  may 
be  rejected,  if  some  may  be  separated  from  its  surround- 
ing facts,  we  have  conclusions  derived  not  so  much  from 
the  evidence  itself  as  from  the  manner  of  using  it. 
These  are  the  general  views  with  which  we  finish  a study 
of  Mr.  Spencer’s  last  contribution  to  scientific  thought. 
We  prefer  stating  them  thus  to  merely  recording  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  philosophical  powers 
which  this  work  exhibits.  In  each  of  the  departments 


of  political  life  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  we  have 
the  line  of  development  mapped  out  before  us,  and  im- 
portant side-lights  thrown  upon  every  branch  of  the 
subject.  Particularly  interesting,  we  may  observe,  ia 
the  chapter  on  loeal  governing  agencies  and  its  inci- 
dental illustrations  of  early  gild  life;  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  book  there  are  many  problems  of  Eng- . 
lish  history  which  receive  a new  and  altogether  unex- 
pected solution,  but  not  the  less  welcome  on  that  account 
to  all  students  of  early  English  politics. 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places.  By  William  Howitt.  A 
New  Edition,  Condensed.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

We  believe  that  more  than  forty  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published.  Though , 
it  was  of  a kind  little  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  who  write  for  or  read  reviews,  it  had  a wide 
circulation,  and  many  of  us  who  were  children  then  can- 
trace  our  first  love  for  the  historical  associations  of  the 
things  we  see  to  a reverential  study  of  William  Howitt’s 
delightful  pages.  The  copy  before  us  is  somewhat 
abridged.  The  omissions  have  been  carefully, made,  for 
we  do  not  find  any  one  of  our  favourite  passages  wanting, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  old  woodcuts  are  there,  includ- 
ing the  lovely  one  of  “The  Strid,”  which  Walbran,  the 
Yorkshire  antiquary,  reproduced  in  his  Summer’s  Bay 
at  Bolton  Priory , and  was  wont  to  affirm  to  be  as  good 
as  anything  ever  engraved  by  Bewick.  We  wish  the 
proprietors  of  the  copyright  had  submitted  the  text  not 
to  revision  but  to  judicious  annotation.  The  book  is 
now  somewhat  of  an  antiquity  itself,  and  there  are 
passages  in  it,  which  were  accurate  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  time,  which  are  now  simply  misleading, 
and  have  in  their  present  uncorrected  state  a tendency 
to  prejudice  readers  against  assimilating  the  solid  know- 
ledge which  the  book  contains.  We  allude  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Saxon  to  indicate  what  is  now  certainly  known 
to  be  Norman  architecture  (pp.  78,  210,  355),  to  the  ■ 
assertion  that  King  Alfred  “ founded  and  endowed  the 
University  of  Oxford  ” (p.  176),  and  to  the  additional 
currency  given  the  horrible  fable  that  it  was  once  the 
practice  to  immure  faithless  nuns.  Before  this  book  is 
again  reprinted — which  we  trust  may  be  very  soon — we 
hope  that  those  responsible  for  it  will  read  what  the  late 
Archdeacon  Churton  wrote  on  this  painful  subject  in  the 
Report  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies , vol.  ii. 
p.  311.  N o man  of  his  time,  and  very  few  of  any  time,  could 
describe  scenery  of  the  gentler  order  so  well  as  William 
Howitt.  These  pages  are  full  of  beautiful  word  pictures,, 
which  are  none  the  less  pleasant  to  read  because  they 
present  no  sign  of  effort.  The  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Durham  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is,  we 
feel  assured,  accurate  as  to  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  but 
it  is  true  no  longer.  The  coal  and  iron  industries  have 
rendered  a once  lovely  country  very  far  from  beautiful. 

Old  Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  Makers 
and  Marks.  To  which  is  added  an  Account  of  the 
Municipal  Insignia  and  the  Corporation  and  Guild 
Plate  of  Carlisle.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A. 
(Carlisle,  Thurnam;  London,  Bell  & Sons.) 

This  book  has  been  most  carefully  compiled  by  a number 
of  fellow  workers.  Ten  gentlemen  and  one  lady  have 
laboured  upon  it,  and  the  result  is  a most  useful  and 
interesting  catalogue  of  almost  every  article  of  eccle- 
siastical plate  in  the  diocese.  To  the  student  of  old 
silver,  as  well  as  to  the  local  antiquary  and  the  ecclesio- 
logist,  this  collection  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  was  not  taken  in 
hand  sooner,  for  in  the  North,  as  elsewhere,  the  restless 
desire  for  change  has  prompted  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities in  more  than  one  instance  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  old  plate  and  supply  its  place  by  something  more 
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in  the  manner  of  the  present  taste.  This  is  a sad  mis- 
take. These  old  vessels,  though  in  some  instances  not 
beautiful,  had  associations  such  as  can  never  gather 
around  their  more  ornate  successors.  Three  centuries 
of  change  had  swept  over  England  since  many  of  them 
were  made,  and  ten  generations  of  men  and  women  now 
at  rest  had  from  them  partaken  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
There  are  other  reasons  as  well  as  the  purely  sentimental 
ones  why  these  old  chalices  should  be  preserved.  Almost 
all  the  older  English  plate  was  melted  down  in  the  dis- 
astrous years  between  1642  and  1653,  and  it  is  to  the 
Church  plate  that  we  have  mainly  to  look  for  examples 
of  a date  prior  to  the  Restoration.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  and  elaborately  indexed.  Altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  most  carefully  compiled  antiquarian  books 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine. 

Join  Ruskin : Aspects  of  his  Thought  and  Teachings. 

By  Edmund  J.  Baillie.  (Pearce.) 

)Ir.  Baillie  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  has  published  a pamphlet  of  upwards  of  sixty  pages 
of  somewhat  disconnected  remarks  concerning  the  special 
excellences  of  his  hero.  Before  we  read  the  book  we  could 
not  but  be  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  by  the  frightful 
w oodcut  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  which  the  evil  genius  of 
author  or  publisher  has  caused  to  be  bound  up  therewith. 
Why  this  has  been  done  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 
To  our  certain  knowledge  it  is  very  unlike  the  gentle- 
man it  professes  to  represent,  and  it  is  not  a work  of 
art  that  has  any  beauties  independent  of  portraiture  to 
recommend  it.  Though  written,  as  we  should  imagine, 
in  haste,  and  probably  without  a complete  set  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  books  at  hand,  Mr.  Baillie’s  pages  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  some  permanent  value.  We  esti- 
mate Mr.  Baillie’s  hero  perhaps  as  highly  as  he  does, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  all  sides  of  his  teaching  are 
equally  instructive;  and  we  should  have  been  more 
grateful  had  the  purely  artistic  and  literary  portions 
been  brought  more  prominently  forward,  even  if  we  had 
lost  thereby  some  political  speculations.  In  the  former 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  supreme;  in  the  latter — though  even 
there  we  in  a great  degree  go  along  with  him — he  has 
many  competitors,  and  the  truth  or  untruth  of  some  of 
his  speculations  cannot  be  finally  settled  until  the  present 
generation  has  passed  away. 

Tie  Midland  Antiquary,  No.  1 (Sept.,  1882).  Edited  by 

William  F.  Carter,  B.A.  (Birmingham,  Houghton  & 

Co. ; London,  Simpkin  & Marshall). 

We  welcome  this  fresh  sign  of  Mercian  life  and  culture. 
Mr.  Carter  is  doing  good  service  in  two  ways,  firstly  by 
reprinting  the  local  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” which  ap- 
peared in  1861-3  in  the  Birmingham  Journal , and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Daily  Post ; and  secondly,  by  originating 
a l ew  and  permanent  medium  for  intercommunication 
on  subjects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  Among  the  contributions  in  this  latter  field 
we  may  specially  name  the  commencement  of  extracts 
from  the  parish  registers  of  Aston-juxta-Birmingham, 
and  from  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  Badsey,  Wor- 
cestershire. We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Midland 
Antiquary  will  meet  with  the  support  which  it  deserves 
from  the  counties  illustrated  of  old  by  a Nash  and  a 
Dugd&le. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary , Part  II.  (Sept.,  1882),  keeps 
up  its  high  character,  alike  as  the  Journal  of  the  Brad- 
ford Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  and  as  a reper- 
tory of  interesting  archaeological  and  historical  notes. 
The  present  part  is  illustrated  by  a couple  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  members  of  the  Calverley  family  as 
well  as  by  sketches  of  the  remarkable  group  of  anti- 
quities on  Baildon  Moor  described  by  Mr.  W.  Glossop. 


These  last  include  a series  of  cup  and  ring  markings, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which,  we  may  add, 
are  not  without  strong  analogies  to  rock  markings  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  the  Canary  Islands. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co.  are  about  to 
publish  a cheap  edition  of  the  illustrated  reissue  of 
Gilpin’s  Forest  Scenery,  edited,  with  notes,  bringing  it  up 
to  date,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath.  The  third  edition  of 
Forest  Scenery,  which  was  revised  by  Gilpin  himself,  and 
which  forms  the  text  of  Mr.  Heath’s  reprint,  is  not  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Nimmo  & Bain  are  about  to  issue  a new 
library  edition,  in  ten  volumes,  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  History 
of  England,  with  all  the  copyright  additions. 


$nttce<9  t0  Corrctfpoirirenttf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Clericus  (Bolton). — The  Italian  Jesuit  De  Petra 
Sancta,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ascribes  it  to  the  reign  of  Achaius,  contem- 
porary of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  considers  it 
the  oldest  device  on  record.  He  gives  “lace3set,”  not 
“ lacessit,”  teste  Seton’s  Scottish  Heraldry,  s.  v.,  p.  257. 
Lyon  King  is  King  of  Arms  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
and  in  the  insignia  of  the  Lyon  office  the  Scottish  lion 
holds  a thistle  in  his  dexter  paw.  This  shield  seems  to 
be  traceable  no  further  back  than  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Cambo,  who  was  appointed  Lyon  in  1681.  But  Mr. 
Seton  engraves  it,  as  from  a seal,  with  the  date  1673,  and 
says  that  it  is  believed  to  be  older  than  Sir  Alexander’s 
time.  You  might  consult  the  treatises  of  Nisbet  and  Sir 
George  Mackenzie. 

H.  G.  (“  Harvest  Moon  ”). — At  a certain  part  of  every 
lunation,  in  consequence  of  the  different  angles  which 
the  moon’s  orbit  makes  with  the  horizon,  she  rises  for  a 
few  successive  nights  at  shorter  intervals  of  time  than 
at  any  other  part  of  that  lunation.  This  peculiarity  is 
most  noticed  in  the  autumn  when  the  moon  is  near  the 
full.  For  that  reason  it  is  then  called  the  harvest  moon ; 
and  the  greatest  shortness  between  the  intervals  of 
successive  moon-risings  will  be  nearest  the  full  moon  for 
that  moon  which  is  full  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  (September  21).  This  peculiarity  alone  consti- 
tutes the  so-called  harvest  moon,  and  therefore  that 
moon  is  most  truly  the  harvest  moon  the  full  of  which  is 
nearest  to  September  21.  But  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing moons  have  it  in  a less  degree ; and  the  October 
moon  is  often  called  the  hunter’s  moon. 

The  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  Sandford  St.  Martin,  Steeple 
Aston,  Oxon.,  writes  : — “ I find  among  the  envelopes  for 
the  enclosure  of  a book-plate  one  without  an  address. 
Should  I fail  in  identifying  the  sender,  in  which  case  he 
will  not  receive  a copy  by  October  30,  I beg  the  favour 
of  a post-card.” 

W.  H.  S.  (Yaxley  Vicarage). — For  a " Rodges-Blast,” 
see  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  ii.  11. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’”— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CITATIONS  TOUCHING  ON  ANGLING  AND 

FISHING  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

Mr.  Westwood  and  the  writer  are  preparing  for 
publication  a Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  on  a much 
more  extended  scale  than  its  predecessors.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  a 
collection  of  passages  from  old  authors,  poets,  and 
dramatists  touching  on  the  sport  of  angling.  The 
collection  already  formed  by'  Mr.  Westwood  is 
herewith  communicated  with  a view  to  its  being 
inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing additions  through  the  medium  of  its  con- 
tributors : — 

Shakespeare  (Wm.),  1623. 
u Mrs.  Overdone.  Well,  what  has  he  done? 

Pompey.  A woman. 

Mrs.  Overdone.  But  what ’s  his  offence  ? 

Pompey.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a peculiar  river.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  I.  ii. 

“ Angelo.  0 cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  ! ” Ibid.,  II.  ii. 

“ Gratiano.  I ’ll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 

For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion.” 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  I.  i. 

<c  Salarino.  Why,  I am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh  : what ’s  that  good  for? 

Shylock.  To  bait  fish  withal : if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.”  Ibid.,  III.  i. 


“ Clown.  Here  is  a pur  of  Fortune’s,  sir,  or  of  Fortune’s 
cat — but  not  a musk-cat— that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied 
withal : pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may.” — All ’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  V.  ii. 

“ Bertram.  She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  forme, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint.” 

“ Polonius.  See  you  now  ; Ibid.,  V.  iii. 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth.” 

Hamlet,  II.  I. 

“ Hamlet.  A man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a king ; and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm.”— Ibid.,  IY.  iii. 

“ Hamlet.  Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
and  with  such  cozenage.” — Ibid.,  V.  ii. 

“ Cleopatra.  Give  me  mine  angle, — we  ’ll  to  the  river : 
there, 

My  music  playing  far  off,  I will  betray 
Tawny-finn’d  fishes ; my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ; and  as  I draw  them  up, 

I ’ll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 

And  say,  ‘ Ah,  ha  ! you  ’re  caught.’ 

Charmian.  ’Twas  merry  when 

You  wager’d  on  your  angling  ; when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up.” 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  II.  v. 

“ First  Fisherman.  What,  ho,  Pilch  ! 

Sec.  Fisherman.  Ho  ! come,  and  bring  away  the  nets  ! 
***** 

Sec.  Fisherman.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then? 
Pericles.  I never  practised  it. 

Sec.  Fisherman.  Nay,  then,  thou  wilt  starve  sure  ; for 
here ’s  nothing  to  be  got  nowadays  unless  thou  canst 

fish  for  it But,  master,  I ’ll  go  draw  up  the  net.” — 

Pericles,  II.  i. 

“ Boult.  I warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so 
awake  the  beds  of  eels  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty  stir 
up  the  lewdly  inclined.  I’ll  bring  home  some  to-night.” 
—Ibid.,  IV.  ii. 

“ Claudio.  Bait  the  hook  well ; this  fish  will  bite.” 

Much  Ado  about  Nothinq,  IT.  iii. 

“ Ursula.  The  pleasant’st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice,  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture  : 

Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it.” 

Ibid.,  III.  i. 

“ Leontes.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you : you  ’ll  © 
found, 

Be  you  beneath  the  sky.  (Aside)  I’m  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I give  line.” 

The  Winter  s Tale,  I.  ii. 

“ Leontes.  His  pond  fish’d  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile  his  neighbour.”  Ibid.,  I.  ii. 

“ Polixenes.  I fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son 
thither.” — Ibid.,  IY.  i. 

“ Third  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes — caught  the  water 
though  not  the  fish — was  when,”  &c. — Ibid.,  V.  ii. 

“ Tamora.  Then  cheer  thy  spirit ; for  know,  thou 
emperor, 

I will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 

Than  baits  to  fish  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep, 

Whenas  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 

The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed.” 

Titus  Andronicus,  IY.  iv. 
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“ Caliban.  I H fish  for  thee.” 

“ Caliban.  No  more  dims  I 'll  make  for  fish.1’ 

Tempest,  II.  iL 

“ Ed  car.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Fray,  innocent,  and 
beware  the  foul  fiend." — King  Lear,  III.  vL 

“ Hotspur.  And  by  this  face. 

This  seeming  brow  of  justice.  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.” 

1 Henry  IV.,  IT.  iiL 
“ Pistol.  Hold  hook  and  line,  sav  TP 

2 Henry  lV^TL  ir. 

“ Falstajf.  I H be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I return, 
and  it  shall  go  hard  cut  I will  make  him  a philosopher's 
two  stones  to  me.  If  the  young  dace  be  a bait  for  the 
old  pike.  I see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I may 
Map  at  him.” — IbitL,  III.  iL 

“ Fluellem.  There  is  a rirer  in  Hacedm,  and  there  is 
also,  moreover,  a river  at  Monmouth : it  is  called  Wye 
at  Monmouth : but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river;  but  Ttis  all  one.  'tis  as  like  as 
my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in 
boc hi'— Henry  V.,  IY.  viL 

* Cressida.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I snow'd  more  craft 
than  love. 

And  fell  so  roundly  to  a large  confession 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts.” 

TtolIus  and  Cressida,  IH.  ii. 

“ TtoUvs.  Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great 
opinion, 

I with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity.” 

Rid.,  IY.  iv. 

u C'  :nu.  But  to  his  foe  supposed  he  must  complain. 
And  she  steal  love's  sweet-bain  from  fearful  books.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  IL,  Prologue. 

Maria.  Lie  thcu  there  : for  here  comes  the  trout 
That  must  be  caught  with  tickling.” 

Twelfth  j Tight,  II.  ▼. 

BsarKOST  axd  F^stcher. 

“ Skonr+hasc.  May  \ rain  above  all  almanacs,  till 
Toe  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger 
Ride  like  Arion  upon  a trout  to  London ! ” 

Wit  without  Money,  III.  L 
“ God.  I will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  risech  in  the  mud  ; 

Bot  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 
Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen ; 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a queen 
Will  I give,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a shell  to  keep  them  in ; 

Not  a fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

Bat.  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a fiy.” 

Th.e  Faithful  Shepherdess  (circa  1611),  IIL  L 
**  Clarin.  I thank  thee  honest.  Satyr.  If  the  cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt  or  ill. 

Draw  thee  unto  them,  pr'ythee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Satyr.  And  when  the  weather 
Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I will  bring  a silver  hook. 

With  a line  of  finest  silk. 

And  a rod  as  white  as  milk. 

To  <Dceive  the  little  fish  : 

So  I take  my  leave,  and  wish 
Ob  this  bower  may  dwell 

Spring  and  summer.''  Jlid^  IT.  iL 


“ Clara.  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Esiifania.  ‘What,  dost  thru  tfr  rrtk  I fish  without  a 
bait,  wench  ? 

I boh  for  fools : he  is  mine  own.  I have  hrm. 

I tell  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a trout. 

And  as  I cast  it,  so  I caught  him  daintily.” 

Rule  a Wife  and  have  a.  Wife  (1624  q IT.  iv. 

**  Estifauia.  Here  comes  another  trout  that  I most 
tickle,  and  tickle  daintily.  I ve  lost  mv  end  else.” — 
IteeL.  IY.  L 

“ Apodcdonts.  Did  you  tell  her 
Of  the  sports  I have  prepared  to  entertain  rer  ? 

She  was  used  to  take  delight  with  her  fair  hand 
To  angTe  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  fish. 

As  if  they  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceive  them. 
Contended  to  be  taken.” 

Tie  False  One  1 circa  ISIS),  L iL 
“ Dorothea.  Fare  vou  welL 

The  fool  shall  now  fish  for  himself. 

Alice.  Be  sure  then 

His  tewgh  be  tith  and  strong;  and  next,  no  swearing; 
He  'll  catch  no  fish  else.” 

Monsieur  Thomas  (Before  1621),  L EL 
£*  Martins.  Oh,  how  thou  confut* st  divinely,  and  thy 
words 

Do  fall  like  rods  upon  me  ! but  thev  have 
Such  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks  that  I 
Am  faster  snared.” 

Four  Plays  in  One : The  Triumph  of  Honour 
(circa  1611). 

“ Third  tyteen.  Lady,  lady.  aLick, 

He  that  with  all  the  treasure  know  o'  the  earth 
Most  know  the  centre  too  : he  that  wM  fish 
For  my  least  minnow.  let  him  lead  his  Eae 
To  catch  one  at  my  heart.” 

The  Two  WMe  Kinsmen  (16S41,  L L 
“ Jailor . But  why  all  this  haste,  sir? 

Wooer.  I TL  tell  you  quickly.  As  I late  was  angling 
In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  palace. 

From  the  far  shore,  thick  set  with  reeds  and  sedges. 

As  patiently  I was  attending  sport, 

I heard  a voice,  a shrill  one,  and  attentive 
I gave  my  ear  : when  I might  well  perceive 
•’Twas  one  that  sung,  and,  by  the  smallness  of  it 
A boy  or  woman.  I then  left  my  angle 
To  his  own  drrTU  came  near,  but  yet  gercerr'd  not 
Who  made  the  sound,  the  rushes  and  the  reeds 
Had  so  encompass'd  it.”  IbieL,  IY.  L 

* Lurcher.  Sit  down.  Sir  : 

A short  nap  is  not  much  amiss.  So,  so  1 he  'a  fast. 

Fast  as  a fish  in  the  net.” 

The  Sight  Waller  (1610},  IY.  v. 
Jo 550 v (Bev). 
e<  Subtle.  Has  he  bat ? Has  he  bit? 

Face.  And  swallowed  too.  my  Subtle.  I have  given 
him  line  and  now  he  plays  ir  faith. 

Sub.  And  shall  we  twitch  him? 

Face.  Through  both  the  gills. 

* * ♦ * 

Face.  If  I can  strike  a fine  hook  into  him  now. 

The  Temple  church,  there  I bare  cast  mine  angle. 

Well,  pray  for  me.  Ill  abcwt  it. 

Sub.  What,  more  gudgeons  ?” 

The  Alchemist  (1611),  IL  L 
“ Catiline.  Yet  they  cannot  tame. 

Or  overcome  their  riches  ! not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-poo  La.”  Catiline  (1611),  I.  L 

“ Busy.  They  are  hooka  and  baits,  very  baits,  that  ar* 
bung  cut  on  every  aide  to  catch  yoa  and  to  bold  you.  a a 
it  were  bv  the  gills  and  by  the  r oetrik,  as  the  fisher 
doth.” — ButkUome w Fair  (1614),  IIL  L 
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“Much.  All  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in; 

Bread,  wine,  acates,  fowl,  feather,  fish  or  fin, 

For  which  my  father’s  nets  have  swept  the  Trent.” 

The  Sad  Shepherd  ( circa  1636),  I.  ii. 

“ And  if  the  high-swoln  Medway  fail  thy  dish, 

Thou  hast  thy  ponds,  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish  ; 

Fat  aged  carps  that  run  into  thy  net, 

And  pikes,  now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat, 

As  loth  the  second  draught  or  cast  to  stay, 

Officiously  at  first  themselves  betray, 

Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  land 
Before  the  fisher,  or  into  his  hand.” 

The  Forest. 

Lilly  (J.). 

“ Samias.  Worse  and  worse,  but  how  wilt  thou  live  ? 

Epiton.  By  angling;  0 ’tis  a stately  occupation  to 
.stand  foure  houres  in  a colde  morning,  and  to  have  his 
nose  bitten  with  frost  before  his  baite  be  mumbled  with 
a fish. 

Dares.  A rare  attempt.”  Endimion  (1591),  IY.  ii. 

“ Venus.  To  passe  the  time  in  thy  boate,  canst  thou 
•devise  any  pastime  ? 

Phao.  if  the  winde  be  with  mee,  I can  angle,  or  tell 
tales : if  against  mee,  it  will  be  pleasure  for  you  to  see 
mee  take  paines. 

Venus.  I like  not  fishing : yet  was  I born  of  the  sea. 

Phao.  But  he  may  blesse  fishing,  that  caught  such  a 
one  in  the  sea. 

Venus.  It  was  not  with  an  angle,  my  boye,  but  with 
a nett e.”—-Sapho  and  Phaon  (1584),  I.  i. 

“ Coryn.  Hee  that  fishes  for  Lesbos,  must  have  such  a 
wooden  net,  as  all  the  trees  in  Phrygia  will  not  serve  to 
make  the  cod,  nor  all  the  woods  in  Pisidia  provide  the 
corks. 

Draipon.  Nay,  he  meanes  to  angle  for  it  with  a hooke 
of  gold  and  a baite  of  gold  and  so  strike  the  fish  with  a 
pleasing  baite  that  will  slide  out  of  an  open  net.” — 
Mydas  (1592). 

Barry  (Ludowick). 

“Adriana.  I took  you  for  a novice  ; and  1 must  think 
You  know  not  yet  the  inwards  of  a woman. 

Do  you  not  know  that  women  are  like  fish, 

Which  must  be  struck  when  they  are  prone  to  bite, 

Or  all  your  labour ’s  lost  1 

William  Small-shanks.  Has  the  gudgeon  bit  ? 

Frances.  He  has  been  nibbling.” 

Ram-Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks  (1611),  II.  i. 

Middleton  (T.)  and  Dekkar  (T.). 

“ Moll.  Fish  that  must  needs  bite,  or  themselves  be 
bitten ; 

Such  hungry  things  as  these  may  soon  be  took 
With  a worm  fastened  on  a golden  hook. 

Those  are  the  letcher’s  food,  his  prey,  he  watches 
For  quarrelling  wedlocks,  and  poor  shifting  sisters; 

’Tis  tne  best  fish  he  takes.  But  why,  good  fisherman, 
Am  I thought  meat  for  you,  that  never  yet 
Had  angling  rod  cast  towards  me? 

Mistress  Openwork.  A Goshawk?  a Puttock;  all  for 
prey ; he  angles  for  fish,  but  he  loves  flesh  better.”— -The 
Roaring  Girle , or  Moll  Cut- Purse  (1611),  I.  i. 

Dekkar  (Thos.). 

“ Doctor.  I sent  for  him,  my  lord  : at  last  he  came, 
And  did  receive  all  speech  that  went  from  me, 

As  gilded  pills  made  to  prolong  his  health. 

My  credit  with  him  wrought  it.  For  some  men 
Swallow  even  empty  hooks. 

* * * * 

Castruchio.  Are  you  a fisherman,  father  ? 

First  Madman.  No,  I ’m  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 


Fluello.  What  do  you  with  that  net,  then? 

First  Madman.  Do’st  not  see,  fool  ! there  ’s  a fresh 

salmon  in  it I am  fishing  here  for  five  ships,  but  I 

cannot  have  a good  draught;  for  my  net  breaks  still, 
and  breaks  ; out,  you  gulls,  you  goose  caps,  you  gudgeon- 
eaters  ! ” — The  Honest  Whore  (1604),  I.  xii. 

Thomas  Satchell. 

Downshire  Hill,  N.W. 

[To  be  continued.) 


ANDREW  EDMUND  BRAE. 

It  was  greatly  to  my  surprise  that  I heard  from 
Prof.  Hiram  Corson,  last  summer,  that,  on  visiting 
Mont  Durand,  in  Guernsey,  he  found  that  this 
eminent  critic  was  no  more.  A man  who  had 
done  such  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakspeare  criticism  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  some  notice  of  the 
fact  in  periodicals  which  record  such  events  in 
their  obituaries.  Least  of  all  should  “ N.  & Q ” 
make  no  sign  when  one  of  her  oldest  and  most 
valued  contributors  leaves  the  minority. 

As  few  persons  owe  so  much  to  Mr.  Brae’s 
learning  and  sagacity  as  myself,  I venture  to  make 
the  amende.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who,  I think, 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  resided  for  many  years  at 
Leeds,  where  he  carried  on  his  business,  and  whence 
he  indited  ten  masterly  papers  on  difficulties  in 
Chaucer,  and  nearly  thrice  as  many  on  Shak- 
speare, as  well  as  others  on  questions  allied  to 
science,  history,  and  biography.  All  of  these,  with 
only  one  exception,*  appeared  in  the  First  Series 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  with  the  signature  A.  E.  B.  As 
his  papers  on  Shakspeare  were  mainly  devoted  to 
the  defence,  interpretation,  and  illustration  of 
Shakspeare’s  text  against  a host  of  innovating 
critics  who  infested  “N.  & Q.”  in  those  early  days, 
he  provoked  many  rejoinders,  and  many  “ fatal 
objections”  were  ventilated  by  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Brae’s  school  of  criticism,  the  traditions  of 
which  I must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  per- 
petuating in  my  Shakespeare  Hermeneutics,  a volume 
which,  as  Carlyle  used  to  say  of  other  matters, 
“ criticism  might  condescend  to  consult  some- 
times,” and  to  save  itself  the  trouble  of  iteration 
and  repetition,  and,  above  all,  of  galvanizing  or  of 
slaying  a dead  man  : “ let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand.” I mention  this  book,  not  only  for  the 
reason  stated,  but  because  I was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Brae  for  some  of  the  successful  arguments  em- 
ployed in  it.  It  thus  fell  out  that  the  expression 
“ fatal  objection  ” became  a byword  in  those  days 
for  an  objection  which  “ had  no  holding,”  and 
which  was  very  easily  disposed  of  for  good  and  all 
by  one  stroke  of  Mr.  Brae’s  critical  weapon 
and  this  respectable  periodical,  famous  for  its 
learning  and  gravity,  was  dubbed  by  Mr.  W.  N. 

* The  exception  is  a most  important  note,  signed 
E.  B.  C.,  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  S.  xii.  439. 
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Lettsom,  “ Gnats  and  Queries”;  and  the  outcome 
was  a long  remonstrance  addressed  to  his  contri- 
butors by  their  revered  editor,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms. 
To  him,  however,  they  and  we  owe  it  that  Mr. 
Brae  was  encouraged  to  give  the  best  fruits  of  his 
learning  and  criticism  to  the  columns  of  this 
periodical  in  its  earlier  volumes.  No  student  of 
either  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare  can  safely  ignore 
Mr.  Brae’s  papers.  I have  more  than  once  seen 
his  views  advocated  by  later  critics,  with  very 
much  less  ability,  in  evident  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  written  by  their  predecessor. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  books  and  pamphlets, 
of  which  the  following  only  are  known  to  me  - 

An  Examination  of  the  Century  Question.  G.  Bell, 
1850. 

Literary  Cookery  with  reference  to  Matter  attributed 
to  Coleridge  and  Shakespeare.  J.  R.  Smith,  1855. 

Collier,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare.  A Review. 
Longmans,  i860. 

Electrical  Communication  in  Railway  Trains.  Effing- 
ham Wilson,  1865. — The  last  relates  to  Mr.  Brae’s  in- 
vention of  ‘‘  Improved  means  of  conducting  electric 
currents  through  railway  trains,  and  of  actuating  signals 
or  alarums  therein/' 

The  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  J.  R.  Smith,  1870. 

Prospero’s  Clothes-line,  and  The  “Scarre”  between 
Bertram  and  Diana.  Printed  in  the  Trans.  R.S.L., 
Second  Series,  vol.  x. 

In  1872  Mr.  Brae  left  Leeds  and  went  to 
Guernsey.  In  1873  I find  him  settled  at  Mont 
Durand,  in  a house  named  by  himself,  from  some 
old  association,  Belacuil.  Thenceforward  that  was 
his  residence  ; but,  despite  the  evidence  of  his 
tombstone,  he  did  not  die  there.  The  fact  was 
that,  being  a very  old  man,  and  as  such  daily 
awaiting  his  dimissio , he  had  his  tombstone  pre- 
pared, with  the  simple  record  of  his  death  carved 
upon  it,  with  blanks  for  the  date  and  his  age. 
But  happening  to  visit  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  bronchitis  on 
December  10.  His  remains  lie  at  Mont  Durand. 
He  has  left  a mass  of  finely  written  manuscript  on 
all  his  favourite  subjects.  As  much  of  this  has 
never  seen  the  light,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an 
arrangement  will  be  made  by  his  executrix,  Mrs. 
Bobert,  of  Bel  Air,  Mont  Durand,  for  its  publi- 
cation. C.  M.  Ingleby. 

A Library  in  1608. — In  the  letters  given 
against  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who 
was  beheaded  for  oppressive  deeds,  though,  or 
perhaps  because,  a king’s  grandson,  and  also 
against  Francis  Sinclair  of  Vza,  Eobert  Sinclair 
of  Ramnego,  and  Adam  Sinclair  of  Brow,  to 
William  Bruce  of  Symbister,  there  is  some  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  library  of  a northern 
proprietor  of  land  consisted  of  in  1608.  After 
recounting  the  damage  they  did,  and  stating  the 
value  of  the  property,  down  to  iron  and  brass  pots, 
which’  they  took  away,  mention  is  made  of  the 
books^ taken.  A There  were  two  Bibles,  each  worth 


ten  pounds  ; The  Auld  Chronicles  and  History  of 
Scotland,  “ in  English  price  ” valued  at  ten  pounds ; 
The  DansJc  Chronicle , containing  the  history  of 
Denmark,  worth  twenty  pounds  ; The  Universal 
Great  Chart  and  Description  of  the  World , worth 
twenty  pounds  ; and,  last,  not  least,  in  those  or 
these  days,  the  estate  book  between  William 
Bruce  and  his  tenants.  It  would  seem  that  the 
prices  are  given  in  Scots  money,  except  where 
mention  otherwise  is  made.  The  whole  loss  was 
estimated  at  8,000Z.  Scots  upwards,  and  the 
business  contributed  much  to  the  fall  of  this 
despotic  northern  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart.  But  the  books  are,  perhaps,  not  without 
some  literary  and  social  interest  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  Y. 

The  Aldine  Symbol. — An  editorial  note  at  2®a 
S.  ix.  104  (cf.  5th  S.  xii.  44),  speaks  hesitatingly  as 
to  “the  supposed  correspondence”  of  the  Aldine 
symbol  with  the  medal  of  Titus.  I have  lately 
noticed  the  following  remarks  of  Erasmus,  which 
state  positively  that  it  is  real,  and  connect  it 
with  Aldus  himself  expressly  : — 

“Jam  vero  dictum  idem  (<77 rtvde  Ppadswg)  Tito  Yes- 
pasiano  placuisse,  ex  antiquissimisillius  nomismatia  facile 
colligitur ; quorum  unum  Aldus  Manutiusmihi  spec  tandum 
exliibuit  argenteum,  veteris  planeque  Romanae  sculpturae, 
quod  sibi  dono  missum  aiebat  a Petro  Bembo,  patricio 
Yeneto,  juvene  cum  inter  primos  erudito,  turn  omnis  lite- 
rariae  antiquitatis  diligentissimo  pervestigatore.  Nomis- 
matis  character  erat  hujusmodi,  altera  ex  parte  faciem. 
Titi  Vespaeiani  cum  inscriptione  praefert,  ex  altera 
ancoram,  cujus  medium  ceu  temonem,  delpliin  obvolutus 
complectitur.  Id  autem  symboli  nihil  aliud  sibi  velle 
quam  illud  Augusti  Caesaris  dictum  [Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug „ 
c.  xxv.]  (TTTtvcs  fipackojg,  indicio  sunt  monimenta  litera- 
rum  hieroglyphicarum.” — Adagia,  ex  Erasmo  aliisque, 
p.  241,  tvp.  Wechel,  1629. 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  same  symbol 
occurring  elsewhere,  he  explains  the  meaning  of  it 
more  fully : — 

“ Primo  loco  circulus,  deinde  ancora,  quam  mediam, 
ut  dixi,  delphinus  obtorto  circumflectitur.  Circulus,  ut 
indicabat  interpretamentum  adscriptum,  quoniam  nullo 
finitur  termino,  sempiternum  innuit  tempus : ancora, 
quoniam  navim  remoratur,  et  alligat,sistitque,  tarditatem 
indicat.  Delphinus,  quod  hoc  nullum  aliud  animal 
celerius,  aut  impetu  perniciore,  velocitatem  exprimit ; 
quae  si  scite  connectas,  efficient  hujusmodi  sententiam, 
ad  (nrevde  (3pa8ku)g,\&  est,  semper  festina  lente/’ — Ibid, 

This  is  a different  explanation  of  the  dolphin  from 
that  in  the  poem  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  and  Rev. 
John  Mitford  (in  “ N.  & Q.”  u.s.). 

The  article  of  Erasmus  closes  with  the  excellent 
advice: — 

“ In  summa  quicunque  vel  socordia  peccant,  vel  im- 
moderato  impetu,  iis  illud  Octavii  Caesaris,  airtvSt 
(3padtu)g,  simul  symbolum  illud  olim  Titi  Yespasiani 
nunc  Aldinura,  oportebit  in  memoriam  revocare,  ut 
delphini  atque  ancliorae  meminerint.” — Adag.,  u.  s 
p.  244. 

The  “ nunc  Aldinum  ” in  this  clause  marks  the 
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contemporary  character,  while  it  adds  at  the  same 
time  to  the  interest  of  the  monition. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Divining  Rod. — The  following  curious 
piece  of  folk-lore  occurs  in  the  telegram  of  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  Sept.  28, 1882 : 

“The  Director  of  Fine  Arts  has  incurred  no  little 
ridicule  by  allowing  the  divining  rod  to  be  used  at  St. 
Denis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cathedral  funds 
said  to  have  been  secreted  in  1793.  A Madame  Caillavah, 
of  Montmartre,  pretends  to  the  art  of  thus  unmasking 
concealed  treasure,  and  has  found  ten  shopkeers  cre- 
dulous enough  to  advance  100  f.  each,  a fifth  of  which 
has  been  deposited  as  caution  money,  while  the  rest  is  to 
be  devoted  to  paying  the  diggers.  A kind  of  convention 
has  been  concluded  between  the  sorceress  and  the 
Government,  the  latter  stipulating  for  all  jewels  and 
manuscripts  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  cash.  Madame 
Caillavah,  armed  with  a rod  having  a small  tube  con- 
taining some  secret  composition,  bequeathed  her  by  a 
wizard,  directs  the  operations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
nothing  has  yet  been  found.  Indeed,  there  are  people 
who  doubt  whether  a treasure  was  ever  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  and  who  believe  that  if  it  was  it  did  not  long 
remain  there.  Chateaubriand,  moreover,  was  informed 
by  a monk,  an  eye-witness,  that  on  the  desecration  of 
the  royal  tombs,  in  1793,  all  the  treasure  and  ornaments 
of  the  cathedral  were  carried  off  to  the  Convention,  but 
the  allegation  is  that  a portion  of  the  treasures  had 
previously  been  buried  in  the  crypt.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  old  lady,  despite  her  pretended  powers, 
is  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  it  seems  that  thirty 
years  ago  she  contributed  to  the  expense  of  similar  but 
fruitless  explorations  in  the  ruined  abbey  of  Argenteuil. 
Her  sincerity  appears  unquestionable,  and  she  asserts  that 
the  divining  rod  acts  only  when  held  by  a person  who 
has  ‘the  fluid.’  She  is  now  awaiting  permission  to  dig 
in  proximity  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who 
died  in  1830.” 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[The  Rev.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp  reminds  us  that  an 
article  on  the  above  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  6th 
inst.,  which  was  followed  by  letters  on  the  10th  and  16th. 
At  the  present  time  it  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  our 
readers  to  give  the  following  references  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
where  it  will  be  found  that  the  subject  of  the  Divining 
Rod  is  treated  at  length : 5th  S.  ii.  511;  v.  507 ; vi.  19, 
33, 106, 150,  210,  237 ; x.  295,  316,  355 ; xi.  157 : 6*  S. 
iii.  236.] 

The  Stratford-on-Avon  Records.— Among 
my  transcripts  from  the  Stratford-on-Avon  records 
of  1643  I find  the  following,  which  you  will  no 
doubt  consider  worth  a nook  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Capt. 
Robert  Nash  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Nashes  of  Stratford  : — 

“ Monyes  disbursed  and  given  unto  the  Parliament  soul- 

diers  which  weare  wounded  and  died  in  the  Towne 

after  Kinton  Batell. 

“ Gave  to  George  Blancher  and  Morgan  Jones  which 
served  under  Sir  William  Waller,  01.  5s.  6d. 

“ To  Henrye  Topliam  served  under  Capt.  Crumwell, 

01.  2 s.  6d. 

“ To  John  Bennet  under  Capt.  Robert  Hash,  01.  2s.  0 d. 

“ Payd  for  a sheete  for  eggs  and  for  a pann  to  burne 
codes  in  for  the  wounded  souldiers,  01.  2s.  9 d.” 

J.  O.  H.-P. 


Manorial  Officers.— I think  the  following 
appointments  are  worth  noting.  I take  them  from 
the  Somerset  County  Gazette  of  October  7 last  : — 

“ A Court  Leet  for  the  manors  of  Williton  Regis, 
Williton  Hadley  and  Williton  Fulford,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  following  appointments  were  made  : — 
Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  bailiff,  hayward.” 

“ The  annual  Court  Leet  for  the  town  and  borough  of 
Watchet  was  held  on  Monday  by  the  steward  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  following 
appointments  were  made  : — Portreeve,  aletasters,  in- 
spectors of  weights  and  measures,  bailiff,  stock-driver, 
crier.” 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

John  Gumbleden  (Wood-Bliss,  Athen.  Oxon., 
iii.  436).— 

“Die  Saturni,  29°  die  Novembris  [1645].  Ordered, 
That  Sir  Nath.  Brent  shall  institute  John  Gumbleden 
to  the  Rectory  or  Parsonage  of  Coytie,  alias  Coed-tie, 
in  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  and  Diocese  of  Landaffe, 
together  with  the  Chapel  of  Noulton,  alias  Ould  Castle; 
the  said  Mr.  Gumbleden  being  presented  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leycester.” — Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  viii.  17. 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Guido  Monaco.— The  following  communication 
from  the  Naples  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
seems  not  unworthy  of  record  in  the  pages  of 
“N.  & Q.”:— 

“ Our  Naples  Correspondent  writes  : — ‘ The  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  of  a statue  to  Guido  Monaco  at 
Arezzo  on  the  2nd  inst.  [September]  was  very  imposing. 
Monaco  was  the  inventor  of  the  musical  scale,  and 
English  and  French  contested  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
as  for  some  time  the  place  of  its  occurrence  was  doubt- 
ful. Guido  Monaco  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  Wishing  to  simplify  the  very  complicated 
musical  system  then  in  use,  and  impress  the  succession 
of  musical  sounds  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  Guido 
sought  for  some  song  that  could  be  divided  into  six 
cadences.  He  found  it  in  the  hymn  to  San  Giovanni,  as 
follows : 

“ Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
Mira  gestorum  famuli  tuorum 
Solve  pollute  labii  reatum. 

Sancte  Joannes.” 

From  which  he  formed  the  ascending  scale  ut,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la.  Afterwards  the  ut  was  changed  into  do  for 
the  sake  of  better  pronunciation,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Mourtz  added  the  si.’  ” 

There  is  a misprint  in  the  third  line  of  the  sapphic 
stanza ; “ pollute  ” ought  to  be  polluti. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Preston  Guild. — Now  that  this  ancient 
festival  is  over,  it  may  be  as  well  to  enter  its 
recurrence  among  your  Notes.  It  was  celebrated 
this  year  from  Sept.  4 to  Sept.  9,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Preston,  not  quite  100,000  ordinarily,  was 
on  one  day  of  the  festival  (Wednesday)  increased 
by  175,000,  who  arrived  that  day  by  rail,  and  about 
25,000  who  came  by  road.  The  festival  passed  off 
with  great  brilliance— with  balls,  concerts,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  gaieties.  The  Guild  has  been 
held  since  1542  regularly  every  twenty  years ; 
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previously  it  was  held  somewhat  irregularly  from 
pre-Conquest  days,  hut  there  are  records  of  its 
celebration  since  1328,  at  intervals  somewhat 
uncertain,  in  consequence  of  wars  and  domestic 
broils.  The  object  of  the  celebration  in  early  days 
was  to  give  people  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  or 
renewing  municipal  freedom,  which  at  one  time 
was  a valuable  possession.  Wm.  Dobson. 

Preston. 

Lincolnshire  Field-Names  — Perhaps  a solu- 
tion of  Mr.  Peacock’s  difficulty  as  to  Warlots 
(ante,  p.  225)  may  be  found  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, in  which  Gweirglawdd  signifies  a hay- 
meadow,  from  gwair,  hay,  and  clawdcl,  a fence. 
In  a commoner  form  givorlodd,  or  in  construction 
worlodd,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  I have  no  doubt  in  the  Principality. 
I have  no  pretension  to  Welsh  scholarship,  but 
venture  to  offer  this  suggestion  : it  is  probably 
an  instance  of  the  unquestionable  survival  of 
fragments  of  the  ancient  language,  especially  in 
the  names  of  places,  throughout  England. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

[For  former  lists  of  Lincolnshire  Field-Names,  see 
“ N.  & Q. 6th  S.  iii.  104,  206,  486;  iv.  423;  v.  83;  vi. 
184,  225,  285.] 

Japanese  Matches. — I send  an  extract  from 
the  Japan  Daily  Mail , August  18,  1882,  which  is 
worth  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ The  following  hermaphroditic  label,  white  print  on 
a red  ground,  appears  on  a box  of  matches  of  local 
manufacture  : — ‘ Shumeisha  Tdndsticksfabriks.  Allu- 
mettcs  de  sureie  au  Capricorne,  fubriquees  speciatement 
pour  Kouji  Freres  de  Tokio.  Jyliite  only  on  the  Box. 
Depose.'  It  is  only  justice  to  add  that  the  contents  of 
the  boxes  bearing  this  grotesque  legend  are  above  the 
average  of  native  productions  of  a similar  kind.  They 
do  not  refuse  to  light  through  a series  of  twenty,  leaving 
the  twenty-first  to  explode  with  a noise  like  the  crack  of 
a whip,  or  to  hurl  the  burning  phosphorus  into  the  face 
or  down  the  coat-sleeve  of  the  lighter.” 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Green  Mantle  of  the  B.V.M. — Last  week’s 
Academy  says  that  the  Rev.  H.  White  has  restored 
to  its  place  a Madonna  painting  belonging  to  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  the  B.V.  wearing  a green,  and  St. 
John  Baptist  a red, mantle ; and  that  its  style  shows 
it  to  be  by  a Florentine.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  B.V.’s 
mantle  painted  green  out  of  the  school  of  Siena, 
where  the  exquisite  “Madonna  Belverde”  possibly 
suggested  it  by  accident.  Mediaeval  symbolism 
generally  draped  the  great  preacher  of  penance  in 
violet.  The  Siena  school  is  almost  alone  in  its 
independence  of  this  conventionalism  of  colours. 

R.  H.  B. 

Condominium  or  Condominion.  — This  word 
occurred  in  a leading  article  of  the  Times  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  I forgot  at  the  time  to  note  the 
exact  date.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a new  com- 


bination, and  may  be,  therefore,  noted  in  your 
pages.  Boileau. 

Broom. — If  a child  be  whipped  with  a branch 
of  green  broom  he  will  never  grow  any  more. 
Heard  at  Felday,  in  Surrey.  Query,  a surviving 
memory  of  Plantagenet  hard  hitting. 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Strange  Omissions.  — Under  this  heading 
C.  M.  I.  states  (ante,  p.  306)  that  there  is  not  a 
single  specimen  of  the  sonnets  by  Thomas  Watson 
in  my  selection  of  English  Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the 
Past.  He  will  pardon  me  if  I point  out  that  what 
is  usually  considered  the  best  of  Watson’s  sonnets 
is  given  at  p.  224.  C.  M.  I.  further  states  that  I 
make  no  “ mention  of  him  [Watson]  as  a contem- 
porary of  sonnet-writers  so  much  inferior  to  him 
as  Wyatt  and  Lord  Surrey.”  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  two  reasons : (1)  because  Watson  was  not  a 
contemporary  of  Wyatt  and  Lord  Surrey,  and  (2) 
because  I do  mention  him  at  p.  223,  where  I state, 
“ One  reads  with  astonishment  the  criticism  of 
George  Steevens  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  Watson 
was  a more  elegant  sonneteer  than  Shakespeare. 
Watson  was  a contemporary  of  the  great  dramatist, 
and  the  following  sonnet  may  be  given  as  a rather 
favourable  specimen  of  his  work.” 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  one  should  be  charged 
with  “ strange  omissions  ” in  this  careless  manner 
by  a well-known  writer. 

Samuel  Waddington. 


{Huertrs. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


“Daniel  in  theLions’Den.”— The  great  picture 
by  Rubens  of  “Daniel  in  the  Lions’ Den”  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  it  now  appears  that  two  other 
similar  pictures  exist,  and  that  there  are  no  less 
than  three  very  large  paintings  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, counterparts  of  each  ether,  whether  originals, 
copies,  or  replicas — one,  that  which  was  sold  at 
the  Hamilton  sale  ; one  in  the  church  of  Godshill, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; and  a third  in  the  mess-room 
of  the  Royal  Archers  at  Edinburgh.  All  are  of  some 
age,  with  histories  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old.  It  is  curious  that  when  the  Hamilton  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  the  other 
two  similar  pictures  were  never  mentioned  ; and 
still  more  curious  that  until  the  Hamilton  picture 
was  actually  sold  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
similar  pictures  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed.  It  would  be  of  some  interest  if  the  his- 
tory of  all  three  could  be  given  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  Hamilton  picture  seems  to  have  been 
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engraved.  Have  the  two  others  been  engraved, 
and  are  they  all  three  exactly  alike  ? 

I am  induced  to  ask  this  because  I have  a large 
and  very  fine  plaque  of  Delft  ware,  on  which  is 
beautifully  painted  in  blue  exactly  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  if  it  had  been  copied  from  the  great  picture. 
The  position  of  the  figures,  however,  is  reversed, 
which  seems  to  show  that  it  was  copied  from  an  en- 
graving. The  plaque  is  13  in.  by  11  in.  The  forcible 
and  fine  execution  of  the  subject  is  very  remark- 
able. The  details  are  all  given  with  wonderful 
correctness,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenances 
of  the  lions  is  surprisingly  exact.  It  is  certainly 
Delft  ware,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  plaques  and 
paintings  on  Delft  ware  I have  ever  seen,  and  must 
have  been  the  work  of  no  mean  artist.  Both  the 
subject  and  style  of  painting  are  unlike  any  plaque 
or  piece  of  Delft  painting  I have  ever  seen,  nor 
do  I find  any  example  or  illustration  in  the  His- 
toire  de  la  Faience  de  Delft  which  at  all  resembles 
it.  There  is  no  name,  mark,  nor  date  to  indicate 
who  the  artist  may  have  been. 

There  is,  however,  a slight  difference  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  lions’  heads  in  the  back- 
ground, viz.,  the  head  of  the  gaping  lion.  An 
engraving  of  the  Hamilton  picture  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton 
Palace  Sale  and  in  the  magazine  Art  and  Letters, 
published  by  Messrs.  Remington,  and  this  shows 
the  difference  of  the  position  of  the  lions’  heads. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  engraving 
(which  may  be  purchased  in  Art  and  Letters  for  a 
shilling)  with  the  other  two  pictures  to  see  if  they 
are  all  three  exactly  alike  in  the  details.  My  plaque 
was  probably  copied  from  some  engraving,  and  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  Hamilton  picture 
makes  me  ask  if  the  details  of  all  three  pictures 
are  exactly  alike.  This  may  serve  in  some  degree 
to  show  whether  they  are  copies  or  replicas  with 
variations  from  some  standard  picture.  If  they 
all  agree  precisely  in  the  details,  the  alteration 
must  have  been  made  by  the  artist  of  the  plaque. 
I have  had  the  plaque  nearly  forty  years,  but 
cannot  recollect  where  I got  it ; and  when  I saw 
the  Hamilton  picture  at  Burlington  House  I was 
surprised  to  find  it  the  counterpart  of  my  plaque, 
only  the  reversed  way.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  three  pictures  have  ever  been  compared,  and 
whether  the  lions’  heads  are  placed  the  same  way 
in  each ; if  so,  the  variation  must  be  the  fancy  of 
the  artist  of  the  plaque,  which  was  most  probably 
painted  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

Octavius  Morgan,  F.S.A. 

The  Friars,  Newport,  Mon. 

Bowden  : Sayre  : Spengold. — I am  now  print- 
ing a volume  of  the  earliest  English  wills  in  the 
Royal  Court  of  Probate,  Somerset  House.  In  the 
will  of  Stephen  Thomas,  of  the  Lee,  Essex,  is  this 
passage : — 


“ And  also  it  is  my  wyll  pat  my  wyff  schele  haue 
pe  place  pat  sche  dwelythe  in,  terme  of  her  lyff,  and 
all  sayrys,  and  all  pat  euer  longethe  pat  to  durynge 
her  lyf  tyme.  and  ^yf  pat  I passe  Rather  j?an  sche, 
it  ys  my  [wyll]  pat  all  spengold  & ffysscherys  k bowdens 
be  sold  a-non  forthe-wit^  ; and  also  it  ys  my  wyll  pat 
pe  plase  pat  sche  dwelythe  in,  and  all  sayres,  ant  all 
pat  euer  longeth  per-to,  and  all  pat  sclie  schele  haue, 
after  pe  sesse  of  her,  pat  it  be  sold  and  do  for  owre 
sawles  and  for  all  owre  ffrende.” 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  sayres,  spengold , and 
bowdens  are?  “Ffysscherys”  is  fisheries,  I 
suppose.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

3,  St.  George’s  Square,  N.W. 

Sir  Brian  Janson,  Bart. — I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  help  me 
in  obtaining  particulars  respecting  the  above- 
named  person  and  his  descendants.  A transcript 
of  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  Charles  II.  in  1651 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Clarendon  State  Papers 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  together  with  the  abstract 
of  a patent  of  baronet  of  England,  dated  at  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  May  6,  1652,  conferred  upon  him 
for  his  services  and  those  of  his  eldest  son,  Dr. 
Janson,  to  the  royal  cause.  The  last-named  docu- 
ment mentions  former  letters  patent  for  that 
dignity  granted  to  him  by  Charles  I.,  which  “ by 
reason  of  the  late  troubles  have  not  been  passed.” 
The  title  is  not  to  be  found  in  Burke’s  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronetcies  (ed.  of  1841),  but  the  tran- 
script I have  quoted  was  made  by  John  Douglas 
(Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  of  Salisbury), 
the  editor  of  the  printed  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
from  the  original  documents  lent  him  by  “ Sir 
Thomas  Janson,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Brian.” 
The  title  was,  therefore,  still  in  existence,  or,  at 
any  rate,  claimed,  towards  the  end  of  last  century. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  anything  respecting  the 
history  of  Sir  Brian  himself  and  of  his  posterity. 
Also,  what  coat  of  arms  was  used  by  the  family  ? 
I may  add  that  in  the  Public  Record  Office  there 
is  a paper  of  the  year  1668  (Spain,  bundle  98), 
which  states  that  “ the  English  merchants  at  Seville 
want  Sir  Brian  Janson  as  their  consul.”  He 
probably  had  commercial  dealings  with  Spain. 

Lac. 

Flavus,  m.=Crimson. — Will  some  learned 
Latinist  inform  me  whether  the  word  flavus  is 
used  by  any  standard  classical  writer  as  meaning 
bright  red  or  crimson  ? One  always  regards  it 
as  meaning  yellow.  I ask  on  this  wise.  Servetus, 
in  his  Christianismi  Restitutio , has  some  well- 
known  and  remarkable  observations  regarding  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  describing  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  he  says  : — 

“ Sed  magno  artificio  a dextro  cordis  ventriculo,  longo 
per  pulmones  ductu,  agitatur  sanguis  subtilis : & pul- 
monibus  praeparatur,  flavus  efficitur,  et  & vena  arteriosa 
in  arteriam  venosam  tiansfunditur.” 

Assuming  that  flavus  always  means  yellow,  I was 
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puzzled  to  understand  liow  the  word  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  bright  red  or  crimson  colour  which 
the  purple  venous  blood  acquires  after  passing 
through  the  lungs.  Indeed,  I fancied  that 
perhaps  Servetus  had  written  “ flammeus,”  in  a 
contracted  form,  and  that  the  printer  had  set  up 
the  word  as  flavus.  But  I find  the  latter  word, 
or  at  least  its  comparative  jlavior,  in  a work  by 
Csesalpinus  (Yenet.,  1593),  where  he  is  treating  of 
this  very  same  change  of  colour  in  the  blood, 

“ deinde  succedat  arterialis  flavior.” 

I may  just  add  that,  not  feeling  certain  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Murr’s  reprint  (1790)  of  Serve- 
tus’s  work,  of  which  only  one  perfect  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  namely,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna,  I availed  myself  of  the  courteous  per- 
mission of  the  authorities  there  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  Murr’s  reprint.  The  word  is  flavus 
in  the  original  edition  of  the  Christianismi 
Restitutio , 1553  (p.  170).  J.  Dixon. 

Welnetham,  or  Whelnetham. — No  one  has 
attempted  to  give  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  two  villages  in  the  hundred  of  Thedwastre 
in  the  liberty  of  St.  Edmund  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  In  Domesday  it  is  spelt  telueteham 
among  the  “Terre  Roberti  Comitis”;  and  hvel- 
fiham  among  the  “ Terre  Sci  Eadmundi.”  Bp. 
Tanner  gives  the  spellings  Weltham  and  Qwel- 
netham.  In  Pat.  2 Ed.  I.  m.  ii.,  it  is  written 
Welnetham;  in  Escaet.  21  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  11, 
Weltham.  Perhaps  this  may  reach  the  eye  of 
the  adviser  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Boundary 
Office,  from  which  a notice  has  been  issued,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bury  Post  of  August  16,  1882,  that 
the  name  “shall  in  future  be  spelled  Whelnetham , 
as  in  all  old  writings  (!),  and  not  Welnetham  ”; 
and  tempt  him  to  add  the  derivation. 

William  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

The  Meaning  of  Brussels. — I was  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  Dr.  Egli,  in  his  dic- 
tionary of  the  etymology  of  place-names,  does  not 
give  that  of  Brussels  or  Bruxelles.  The  only 
suggestion  I have  seen  is  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
which  gives  as  a conjecture  that  it  comes  from  the 
Flemish  for  a bridge.  This  scarcely  seems  pro- 
bable, and  I should  like  to  see  the  point  discussed 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  I believe  the  form  of  the  word  has 
always  been  plural,  the  Low  Latin  being  Bruxellse. 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackhe&th. 

[Baedeker,  Bdr/ium  and  Holland , derives  from  IroeTc, 
FI.  for  marsh  ; Iroe/ctcle,  dwelling  on  the  marsh.] 

Cousin-Marriages. — Who  has  written  well  on 
this  subject  ? I want  the  title  of  a good  work. 

R.  F.  C. 

“Willis’s  Current  Notes.” — I have  in  my 
possession  a volume  of  Willis  s Current  Notes 
containing  Nos.  19  to  80,  which  were  published 


between  July,  1852,  and  August,  1857.  How 
long  did  the  publication  of  this  work  go  on  ? 

R.  F.  Cobbold. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Thomas  Neville,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury. — 
Who  were  his  parents  ? He  was  previously  Master 
of  Buckingham  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 
Peterborough.  He  died  in  May,  1615,  and  was 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  E.  H.  A. 

Arms  Wanted.  — Will  some  correspondent 
kindly  inform  me  to  what  families  the  following 
coats  belong  ? 1.  Or,  a chevron  gules  charged  with 

three  acorns  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased. 
Crest,  a griffin’s  head  erased  holding  in  its  beak 
an  arrow.  2.  On  a field  (tinctures  unknown)  three 
greyhounds,  in  chief  two  greyhounds  and  an 
anchor.  The  witnesses’  names  on  the  will  are  Allen, 
Cambie,  and  Harding,  but  I do  not  know  to  which 
the  seal  belonged.  H. 

“ Cole  it  out.” — I heard  a word  the  other  day 
in  a foundry  which,  although  familiar  to  me  as  a 
Yorkshireman,  struck  me  from  the  way  it  was 
used.  The  ladle  had  been  emptied,  and  the  fore- 
man ordered  one  of  his  men  to  “ cole  it  out,”  that 
is,  to  scrape  out  the  slag,  &c.,  with  a rake.  I 
heard  the  same  word  some  time  ago  in  a rather 
different  sense.  I was  walking  along  a dirty  road 
with  a labouring  man,  and  made  room  for  him  on 
the  footpath ; but  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  my 
offer,  alleging  that  he  did  not  “ cole  much  muck,” 
meaning  that  he  was  a clean  walker.  I do  not 
find  the  word  mentioned  in  either  the  Hallam- 
shire  or  Craven  glossaries.  There  is  an  article  in 
domestic  use  known  as  a “ coal-rake,”  can  this 
have  meant  originally  a “ cole-rake  as  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  rake  the  cinders  over  a grate  in  the  hearth, 
which  acts  as  a screen,  allowing  the  ashes  to  fall 
through  the  bars  into  a sort  of  ashpit  below  ? 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Bishops  Hanged. — Is  there  any  instance  of 
an  Anglican  bishop  having  been  hanged  besides 
that  of  the  notorious  Atherton,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford, hanged  at  Gallows  Green,  Dublin,  on  Dec.  5, 
1640  ? James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

“ It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out.” — This  saying  is  ascribed  to  Bacon.  I should 
be  glad  to  have  an  exact  reference  to  its  “local 
habitation  ” in  his  works.  The  saying  has  become 
classical,  having  been  a favourite  one  with  Bishop 
Cumberland  and — with  admirable  suitability — 
with  Bishop  Wilberforce.  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

Heraldic. — I should  be  glad  if  any  one  would 
identify  for  me  the  following  coats  of  arms  : (1) 
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five  estoiles  of  eight  points,  2,  1,  and  2,  impaling 
six  roundles,  2,  2,  and  2,  surmounted  by  a ducal 
coronet.  (2)  Argent,  a fesse  between  three  lions 
rampant,  double- tailed,  two  in  chief  and  one  in 
base,  sable.  The  former  impaled  coat  is  on  an  old 
majolica  dish,  blue  and  white  ; the  latter  is  the 
coat  now  usually  borne  by  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  old  Yorkshire  family  of  Hamerton,  and  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  them  during  the  last 
century  after  a marriage  with  a lady  of  some 
family  bearing  these  arms. 

John  Hamerton  Crump. 

Northam,  near  Bideford. 

‘ £ Are  you  partial  to  beef  ? In  Mr.  Mozley ’s 

Reminiscences , vol.  ii.  p.  123,  there  is  : — - 

“Anthony  Buller  spoke  slowly,  and  in  set  forms.  ‘Are 
you  partial  to  beef,  ma’am?’  he  said  to  the  Provost’s 
lady,  as  he  sat  by  her  at  one  of  the  Provost’s  dinner 
parties.  I was  rather  tickled  by  the  expression,  but 
long  after  found  it  not  unusual  in  Devonshire.” 

What  is  the  Devonshire  custom  to  which  there  is 
allusion,  for  it  is  not  much  in  itself? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Lunes.— According  to  modern  editions  this 
word  occurs  in  Shakspere’s  plays  four  times ; see 
Schmidt’s  Lexicon.  In  one  passage  it  has  always 
been  read  unaltered,  namely,  in  the  Winter’s  Tale , 
II.  ii.  30: — 

“ These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i’  the  king.” 

I suppose  that  lunes  is  the  same  as  the  French 
word  in  the  phrase  “ avoir  des  lunes’’  to  be  full  of 
whims,  and  that  Laime  is  the  German  equivalent, 
all  from  the  Latin  luna,  the  moon.  Was  Shak- 
spere  the  first  to  introduce  the  word  into  English  ? 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Arms  of  the  Seaman  and  Pierce  Families. 
— Dutton  Seaman,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  died  seised 
of  Rotherby  Hall,  co.  Leicester,  1720  (Nicholls’s 
Hist,  of  Leicestershire , vol.  iii.  p.  396).  His  only 
■son,  Dutton  Seaman,  purchased,  on  June  11,  1740, 
for  4,000?.  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  on  Sept.  15, 
1785,  when  Rotherby  Hall  became  the  property  of 
his  son,  Dutton  Seaman.  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , 
edit.  1863,  gives  a family  of  Pierce  - Seaman  of 
Rotherby  Hall,  Benjamin  C.  Pierce-Seaman  having 
succeeded  the  late  Samuel  Seaman,  and  assumed 
the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Seaman.  It 
does  not  give  the  blazon  of  the  arms,  but  merely 
states,  “Arms,  Seaman  and  Pierce  quarterly.” 
What,  then,  are  the  arms  of  Seaman  and  Pierce  ? 
Mr.  B.  C.  Pierce-Seaman  is  described  by  Burke 
as  only  son  of  Cruttall  Pierce,  of  Peckham,  co. 
Surrey.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  three 
brothers  having  survived  him,  viz.,  Edward, 
Joseph,  and  Samuel  Eyles  Pierce. 

Hardric  Morphyn. 


The  Three  R’s. — I have  seen  the  following 
statement  in  the  Gospeller  for  September,  1882, 
p.  4,  “ Sir  William  Rawlins  is  reported  to  have 
first  used  the  phrase,  ‘The  three  R’s,’  meaning 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  What  is  the 
authority  for  such  a statement,  and  to  what  occa- 
sion is  it  referable  ? Sir  W.  Rawlins  was,  I pre- 
sume, a City  knight,  for  a curious  speech  of  his  at 
a corporation  dinner  is  also  mentioned,  u.s.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  both  stories  may  be  equally 
true.  Ed.  Marshall. 


HAIR  TURNING  SUDDENLY  WHITE. 

(6th  S.  vi.  86,  134.) 

It  is  rather  hard  to  be  lugged  into  a discussion 
against  one’s  will ; but  such  is  the  case  with  me  now. 
I never  wrote  one  syllable  about  the  subject  of  this 
note,  and  yet  Mr.  Dixon,  jumbling  two  notes  to- 
gether (pp.  85,  86),  writes  as  if  I had,  and  tells  me 
that,  being  a physician,  I know  that  a hair  is  a “ se- 
cretion,” &c.  I am  a physician,  undoubtedly,  though 
I have  long  ceased  to  practise,  but  I do  not  know, 
and  I do  not  intend  to  know,  that  a hair  is  a 
secretion,  and  as  such  “ without  any  real  vitality  of 
its  own.”  I look  upon  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  as  secre- 
tions or  excretions,  but  I consider  hair  to  be  a 
growth,  and  as  such  I consider  it  to  be  endowed 
with  real  vitality,  just  as  much  as  the  skin  is,  of 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  like  the  nails,  but  another 
form.  The  outer  layers  of  a hair,  like  the  outer 
layers  of  the  skin  (cuticle  or  scarf  skin),  and  like 
the  bark  of  a tree  (for  I see  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  a hair), 
have  no  doubt  but  comparatively  little  vitality  in 
them,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  inner 
layers.  I altogether  demur  to  Mr.  Dixon’s 
dictum  that  a hair  has  not  the  power  of  getting 
rid  of  the  colouring  matter  already  deposited  in 
its  substance.  If  so,  a hair  could  never  begin  to 
get  grey  at  the  tip,  and  yet  everybody  almost  who 
has  arrived  at  middle  age,  must  have  noticed  the 
tips  getting  grey  first,  and  I have  frequently 
noticed  it  myself  upon  my  own  body. 

As  for  hair  turning  suddenly  white — the  possi- 
bility of  its  doing  so  is  certainly  now  generally 
admitted  by  medical  men  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  subject.  In  Tanner’s  Practice  of  Medicine 
(seventh  edition,  1875),  ii.  487,  I find  the  follow- 
ing 

“ Bichat*  has  particularly  noticed  the  influence  of  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind  upon  the  internal  structure 
of  the  hair,  its  colour  being  often  changed  by  grief  in  a 
short  period;  and  he  speaks,  from  personal  knowledge, 
of  five  or  six  examples  in  which  the  loss  of  colour  was 
complete  in  less  than  eight  days,  while  in  one  instance 

* A noted  French  anatomist  and  physiologist,  born 
1771,  died  1802. 
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the  hair  became  almost  entirely  blanched  in  a single 
night.  The  cases  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Sir  rl  homas  More,  &c  , are  well  known  to 
students.” 

I,  myself,  knew  a lady  (a  Frenchwoman)  who  told 
me  that  the  hair  of  one  side  of  her  head  became 
grey  in  a single  night  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  had  occurred  suddenly  and 
under  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances  ; and 
when  I first  knew  her,  though  years  had  elapsed, 
the  difference  in  colour  between  both  sides,  not- 
withstanding that  both  were  then  grey,  was  still 
most  marked.  And  my  wife  has  also  known  an 
almost  precisely  similar  case.* * * § * 

Many  years  ago  I remember  reading  in  a 
German  medical  magazine  (I  believe,  Virchow’s 
Archiv)f  a paper  by  a German  physician,  in  which 
he  described  similar  cases  which  had  come  under 
his  own  notice.  But  he  had  gone  further  ; he  had 
also  examined  the  hairs  under  the  microscope,  and 
he  had  found  that  the  colouring  matter  was  still 
there,  but  that  a quantity  of  bubbles  of  air  had 
introduced  themselves  into  the  outer  layers  of  the 
hair,  and  produced  the  appearance  of  whiteness.^ 
Yet,  though  the  whiteness  was  thus  really  due  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  to  be  only  a 
temporary  cause,  the  whiteness  persisted  un- 
diminished as  long  as  the  cases  remained  under 
his  observation,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. It  seems  that  a certain  number  of 
bubbles  of  air  are  always  present  in  every  hair, 
and  that  the  colour  of  the  hair,  to  a certain 
extent,  depends  upon  them.  Thus  in  Strieker’s 
Human  and  Comparative  Physiology  (New 
Sydenham  Society’s  translation),  ii.  255,  I find 
the  following : — 

“ The  different  colours  presented  by  the  hair  depend 
chiefly  on  the  pigment  contained  in  the  hair  cells,  that 
either  exists  in  the  form  of  granules,  or  is  equably  dif- 
fused. But  the  colour  of  the  hair  also  depends  on  small 
bubbles  of  air  that  either  occur  between  the  cortical 
scales  § and  the  medullary  cells,  or  are  found  in  their 
interior.” 

If  this  is  so,  and  the  observations  of  the  German 


* In  this  case  a farmer's  wife  was  the  first  to  see  one 
of  her  husband’s  ricks  on  fire.  The  shock  was  intense, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  (it  may  have  been  the  next 
morning)  she  noticed  a broad  white  band  running  across 
one  side  of  her  head.  My  wife  did  not  see  her  till  some 
years  afterwards;  still  then  she  was  only  thirty,  and  her 
hair  was  perfectly  black  with  the  exception  of  the  broad 
white  band. 

t I have  looked  through  the  volumes  which  I have  of 
this  work,  but  I have  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  the 

paper. 

j It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea,  the  froth  of  effervercing  drinks,  &c..  their  whiteness 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  air  entangled  in  the  liquids 
and  forming  hubbies  in  them. 

§ The  cortical  scales  are  the  cells  of  the  cortical  or 
external  layers,  which  cells  have  become  so  flattened  as 
to  resemble  scales.  The  medullary  cells  are  internal 
to  the  cortical  cells  or  scales. 


medical  man  are  correct,  this  sudden  blanching  of  the 
hair  in  comparatively  young  persons  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  production  of  these  bubbles  of  air  which 
are  always  present. 

With  regard  to  J.  H.  L.  A.’s  explanation  of  the 
blanching  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  hair  in  a single 
night,  I cannot  admit  it  to  be  even  possible. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  only  thirty-eight  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  and  she  had  rather  light-brown 
hair.  It  is  rare,  even  in  the  case  of  men,  for  hair 
of  this  colour  to  become  grey  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  women’s  hair  undoubtedly  retains  its  abun- 
dance and  its  colour  much  longer  than  that  of 
men.  But  even  supposing  Marie  Antoinette  had 
dyed  her  hair,  and  were  no  longer  able  to  apply 
the  dye,  neither  one  night  nor  a .month  of  nights 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  natural  grey 
upon  the  surface.  Let  J.  H.  L.  A.  consult  any 
competent  hair-dresser,  and  he  will  be  told  the 
same  thing.  When  dye  is  no  longer  applied,  the 
hair  resumes  its  natural  colour  at  the  roots  only, 
and  a considerable  time  would  elapse  before  the 
new  roots  would  be  long  enough  for  their  natural 
colour  to  show  itself  through  the  dyed  upper  part 
of  the  hair,  of  which  the  artificial  colour  would 
remain.* 

As  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  may,  of  course, 
have  dyed  his  hair  and  beard,  as  I feel  sure  that 
his  friend  and  fellow  dandy,  Lord  Lytton,  did, 
but,  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I do  not 
believe  that  he  did.  It  has  been  an  amusement 
of  mine  for  some  years  past,  when  I have  had 
nothing  better  to  do — as,  e.g.,  in  railway  carriages* 
at  evening  parties,  &c. — to  study  people’s  hair  and 
see  whether  it  is  dyed  or  not,  and  I have  acquired 
considerable  experience.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  roots  thoroughly  well  dyed,  as  they  grow 
a little  every  day,  and  therefore,  if  one  looks 
closely,  one  can  always  see  some  grey  or  white 
roots  somewhere,  and  these  would  be  apparent 
even  in  a photograph.  Then,  again,  in  the  case  of 
a man  with  a swarthy  complexion  without  colour, 
like  Lord  Beaconsfield’s,  when  the  hair  grows 
grey  the  complexion,  as  a rule,  grows  grey  like- 
wise, and  consequently  if  the  hair  is  dyed  dark 
brown  or  black  (the  colour  of  Lord  Beaconfield’s) 
the  hair  no  longer  suits  the  complexion.  Now  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining  Lord 
Beaconsfield  from  a short  distance  at  a public 
meeting,  some  four  or  five  years  before  his  death, 
and  I saw  nothing  of  this  sort  about  him.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  stated  by  at  least  one  newspaper 
correspondent  who  had  seen  Lord  Beaconsfield 
after  his  death  that  there  were  a few,  very  few, 
silver  streaks  in  his  hair.  Now  no  silver  streaks 


* A grey  or  white  hair  once  well  dyed  never  again 
resumes  its  natural  colour  in  the  dyed  part.  The  dye 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing  or  rubbing,  and  does  not 
j wear  away,  though  it  may,  and  commonly  does,  sorne- 
| what  change  its  hue. 
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can  possibly  appear  in  any  hair  that  has  been 
dyed.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill, 

The  following  story  was  told  me  by  one  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  A young  lady  went  to  France 
as  governess,  but  endured  most  cruel  treatment 
from  her  employers.  She  ultimately  succeeded  in 
getting  away,  and  came  to  her  married  brother  in 
England.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  her  relatives  begged  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  defer  till  the  morrow  the  account  of  her 
sufferings.  She  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  but  on 
entering  her  bedroom  the  next  morning  they  found 
the  poor  sufferer  dead.  She  lay  on  her  side,  and 
on  lifting  her  head  they  found  all  her  hair  next 
the  pillow  perfectly  white.  The  medical  men 
thought,  had  she  been  permitted  to  relieve  her 
mind  of  all  its  sorrows  immediately  on  her  return, 
her  life  might  have  been  spared  and  her  hair 
remained  unchanged.  Elan. 

I was  intimately  acquainted  with  a lady  whose 
hair,  when  she  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
was  raven  black.  When  I saw  her  six  months 
after,  it  was  white  as  snow.  In  the  interval  she 
had  made  the  terrible  discovery  that  she  had 
married  a maniac. 

When  I was  in  India,  and  my  hair  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  off,  my  native  barber  used  to  encourage 
me  by  saying,  “ High-caste  only  go  bald.”  Whether 
this  was  Hindu  folk-lore,  or  simply  flattery  to  a 
sahib,  I could  not  tell.  G.  L.  F. 

See  an  article  on  “Sudden  White  Hair”  in 
Chambers's  Journal  for  June  17,  1882,  in  which 
divers  instances  are  mentioned,  though  some  of 
them,  probably,  like  those  of  centenarians,  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  rigorous  criticism. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 


The  Church  in  the  Isles  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  in  the  Years  1563  and  1565 
(6th  S.  vi.  143).  — Very  little  documentary 
evidence  exists  in  either  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  introduction  and 
progress  in  those  islands  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  That  the  measures  adopted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
were  extended  to  them  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
the  letters  patent  appointing  commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  the  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
and  the  return  made  of  the  value  of  the  benefices 
in  Guernsey,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Valor  Eccle- 
siasticus,  published  by  the  Record  Commission. 
Protestant  preachers  from  France  seem  to  have 
been  intruded  into  the  parishes  of  Guernsey  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  there  is  still 
extant  in  that  island  a copy  of  verses  dated  in 
1552  complaining  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  subjected.  On 


the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  these  last  were 
restored  to  their  benefices  and  the  Protestant 
ministers  driven  out.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  in  1558  the  old  Roman 
Catholic  rectors  were  allowed  to  retain  their  bene- 
fices, although  means  were  taken  to  bring  about  a 
reform  by  the  introduction  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
which  had  been  translated  into  French  for  the  use 
of  the  islands  and  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Jacques  Amy,  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour  and  Dean  of  Guernsey,  was,  however, 
deprived  of  the  deanery  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  Queen  Mary’s  time  in  the  condemnation  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  three  women  for  holding 
heretical  opinions,  who  were  subsequently  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  power  and  burnt  ; and  John 
After,  an  Englishman  of  puritanical  tendencies, 
was  appointed  dean  in  his  place.  Jacques  Amy, 
however,  and  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  still  in  possession  of  their  livings  in  1572,  by 
which  time  the  reformed  doctrines  had  made  great 
progress.  During  the  Marian  persecution  a M. 
Guillaume  de  Beauvoir,  of  Guernsey,  took  refuge 
with  his  wife  in  Geneva,  where  they  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Calvin.  On  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary  they  returned  to  Guernsey,  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1559,  Calvin  addressed  a letter  to 
M.  de  Beauvoir,  recommending  to  him  M.  Nicolas 
Baudouin  as  a fit  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
reformed  flock  in  Guernsey.  A copy  of  this 
letter,  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  Baudouin 
himself,  is  still  preserved  in  Guernsey;  and  it  will 
also  be  found  printed  in  the  collection  of  Calvin’s 
letters  by  Jules  Bonnet,  published  by  Meyrweis  & 
Co.,  Paris,  1854. 

The  first  of  the  letters  communicated  by  Mr. 
Shirley  is  unknown  in  Guernsey,  but  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  a deed  dated  Sept.  1,  1563,  of 
which  a copy  is  still  extant,  by  which  the  com- 
missioners to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  make 
over  to  Baudouin,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  an 
annual  rent  of  sixty  quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver  of  the  Crown  revenues  out  of  the 
rents  due  to  fraternities  and  for  obits  and  masses- 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  of  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  ex-dean  Amy  was  rector.  The 
benefice  of  St.  Peter-Port,  the  only  town  in 
Guernsey,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  vacant, 
and  divine  service  to  have  been  performed  by  a 
curate  in  charge  according  to  the  form  of  the 
English  Liturgy.  It  appears  from  Articles  of  Com- 
plaint dated  1564,  drawn  up  by  some  who  were 
opposed  to  the  sweeping  reform  sought  to  be  made 
by  Dean  After  and  his  adherents,  that  about  this 
time  the  Anglican  form  was  set  aside,  the  curate 
prevented  from  officiating,  and  Baudouin  put  in 
his  place.  In  the  following  year  (1565)  the  second 
of  the  letters  communicated  by  Mr.  Shirley  was 
issued  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  It  is  well  known 
in  the  islands  and  applied  to  both  of  them.  It 
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proved  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  by  which  Pres- 
byterianism was  introduced  and  became  eventually 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  the  whole  group. 
Dean  After  disappeared  from  the  scene  in  Guern- 
sey, no  other  dean  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
the  Crown  lost  the  patronage  of  the  livings,  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  was  ignored,  and  the 
Genevan  discipline  reigned  paramount.  Dr.  Peter 
Heylin,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Estate  of  Guernsey 
and  Jarsey,  published  in  1656,  attributes  to  this 
indulgence  of  the  queen  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Puritan  party  in  England.  James  I.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1603,  confirmed  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  established  in  the  islands  ; 
but  in  1619  the  office  of  dean  was  re-established  in 
Jersey,  and  with  it  episcopacy.  Guernsey  con- 
tinued Presbyterian  until  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Edgar  MacCulloch. 

Guernsey. 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop 
of  Osnabrugh”  (6th  S.  vi.  189).  — This  little 
book-plate  was  engraved  by  Kirk  for  the  young 
princes’  library  in  1771,  when  a separate  establish- 
ment for  them  was  ordered  by  the  king.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  was  then  eight  years 
old,  and  his  brother  Frederick  (the  Duke  of  York) 
was  five  years  old,  having,  by  the  king’s  desire, 
been  elected  Bishop  of  Osnabrugh  in  February, 
1764,  when  he  was  six  months  old.  By  the  king’s 
orders  an  independent  household  was  arranged  for 
the  young  princes  in  April,  1771,  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse  being  governor,  W.  Markham,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  preceptor,  and  Cyril  Jackson  and  L. 
Smelt  sub-preceptors.  A note  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  May,  1771,  mentions  that  the  young 
princes’  household  met  together  for  the  first  time 
on  the  2nd  of  May.  Kirk  was  already  book-plate 
engraver  to  the  royal  family,  having  executed  a 
plate  for  the  king,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1757. 
The  reference  to  this  plate  seems  to  revive  an  old 
question  as  to  the  cause  why  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
nesse ceased  to  be  governor.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  some  hidden  influence  which  frustrated  his 
exertions,  and  finally  in  1776  caused  him  to  resign. 
It  must  at  the  last  have  been  sudden  and  unex- 
pected; for,  according  to  the  Annual  Register 
(p.  216),  the  earl  resigned  on  the  28th  of  May  and 
Lord  Bruce  was  at  once  appointed  governor  in  his 
place.  Lord  Bruce,  however,  only  held  the  office 
a few  days,  and,  having  resigned  it,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  was  appointed  governor  to  the  two 
young  princes  on  the  8th  of  June.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Lord  Holdernesse  objected  to  certain 
books  which  were  placed  in  the  princes’  library, 
which  he  considered  “ inculcated  principles  unfit 
for  the  mind  of  a British  prince.”  Why  Lord 
Bruce  would  not  be  governor  is  fully  explained  in 
the  king’s  letter  to  Lord  North  (Donne’s  Litters, 


ii.  31,  and  Walpole’s  Last  Journals , ii.  53),  but 
why  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  resigned,  and,  if  it 
was  so,  what  improper  books  were  given  to  his 
royal  pupils,  and  who  so  introduced  them,  has,  I 
think,  never  been  made  clear. 

Edward  Solly. 

A Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (6th  S.  vi. 
227).— -Since  my  letter  to  you  on  this  subject  I have 
consulted  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  and  two 
dictionaries  of  painting  by  Bryan  and  Pilkington. 
These  last  two  seem  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes) 
to  follow  Walpole  carefully,  and  to  have  no  original 
value.  As  far  as  I can  see  at  present  the  only  likely 
painters  of  the  portrait  I described  (if  it  be  an 
original)  are  the  following.  Cornelius  Ketel,  who, 
says  Walpole,  “at  last,  in  1578,  had  the  honour 
of  painting  the  queen  herself,  at  the  request  of  the 
Countess  of  Hertford.”  As  my  picture  is  dated 
1579,  and  as  Ketel  left  England  in  1581  for  Am- 
sterdam, it  may  have  been  painted  between  1578 
and  the  last-mentioned  date.  Secondly,  Federigo 
Zuechero  (or  Zuccaro),  brother  of  the  more  famous 
Taddeo.  Federigo  arrived  in  England  in  1574, 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  papal  dominions 
on  account  of  a satirical  picture  of  some  of  the 
Pope’s  principal  officers.  “ The  queen  sat  to  him 
for  her  picture,”  says  Walpole;  but  it  seems  he  did 
not  stay  long  here.  Thirdly  come  some  of  the 
lesser  men,  such  as  Lockie,  Lyne,  Peake,  Peter 
Golchi,  Hieronimo  de  Bye,  or  Jacques  de  Bruq, 
about  whom  I have  been  unable  to  get  any  special 
information.  Lucas  de  Heere  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as,  teste  Walpole,  his  pictures  are  mostly 
marked;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Mark 
Gaerrards,  as  he  did  not  come  over  from  Bruges 
till  after  the  year  1580,  though  the  following 
sentences  from  Walpole  would  apply  well  to  the 
portrait  in  question : “His  works  are  very  numerous, 
though  not  easily  known,  as  he  never  used  any 
peculiar  mark.  In  general  they  are  neat,  the  ruffs 
and  habits  stiff,  and  rich  with  pearls  and  other 
jewels.”  If  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me 
whether  any  portraits  by  the  men  I have  men- 
tioned at  all  resemble  the  one  I have  described, 
I should  be  greatly  obliged. 

E.  Mansel  Sympson. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Pope  Alexander  VII. : Papal  Conclaves 
(6th  S.  vi.  128,  235,  318). — The  statement  quoted 
from  John  Inglesant  that  the  conclave  for  the 
election  of  Alexander  VII.  was  held  in  the  Vatican 
is  correct.  Some  of  the  cardinals  proposed  that 
it  should  be  held  in  the  Quirinal  instead  “ ob 
timorem  aeris  aestivi”  (it  was  in  May),  but  they 
were  overruled.  It  was  at  the  fourteenth  General 
Council  (of  Lyons),  1274,  under  Gregory  X. — the 
council  which  added  “ Filioque  ” to  the  Creed,  and 
spent  itself  in  devising  means  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  and  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy 
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Land — that  the  constitutions  regulating  Pontifical 
elections  were  consolidated.  It  was  then  decided 
that  the  conclave  should  be  held  wherever  the 
defunct  Pope  had  resided,  but  that  when  in  Rome 
it  should  be  in  the  Vatican.  Thus  many  Popes 
(as  well  after  as  before)  were  elected  out  of  Rome, 
e.g.,  Urban  II.,  1087,  at  Monte  Cassino,  where  his 
predecessor,  Victor  III.,  died  ; Urban  III.  at 
Verona,  1185,  where  his  predecessor,  Lucius  III., 
died ; Clement  III.  at  Pisa ; Honorius  III.  at 
Perugia.  During  the  residence  at  Avignon  the 
seven  conclaves  were  held  there.  The  bull  “ Cum 
carissimis  ” of  Clement  VII.,  1529,  decreed  that 
these  elections  should  by  preference  take  place  in 
Rome,  and  this  he  confirmed  by  another  bull 
(“  Licet  varise,”  August  30,  1533),  when  he  was 
about  to  set  out  for  France  to  meet  Frangois  I. 
Thirty  years  later  Pius  IV.,  before  starting  to  pre- 
side at  the  Council  of  Trent,  renewed  this  con- 
firmation by  the  bull  “ Prudentis  patris  familias,” 
September  22,  1561,  and  further  provided  that  if 
Rome  should  happen  to  be  under  interdict,  then 
the  conclave  should  be  held  at  Orvieto  or  Perugia; 
if  these  places  also  were  under  interdict  or  in  re- 
bellion, then  at  whatever  place  the  majority  of  the 
cardinals  should  agree  to  decide  upon.  Notwith- 
standing the  direction  of  Gregory  X.  as  to  the 
Vatican  mentioned  above,  there  have  been  various 
exceptions;  e.g.,  the  conclaves  for  the  election  of 
Eugenius  IV.,  1431,  and  his  successor  Nicholas  V., 
1447,  were  both  held  at  the  Domincan  convent  of 
the  Minerva.  That  for  Pius  VII.  was  at  Venice, 
and  all  subsequent  ones  at  the  Quirinal  until  that 
which  elected  Leo  XIII.  in  the  Vatican. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street 
(6th  S.  vi.  168). — It  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  in 
1666.  Cunningham,  in  his  Hand-book  of  London, 
1850,  p.  266,  says,  under  the  heading— 

“John  (St.)  the  Evangelist. — A Church  in  Bread 
Street  Ward,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  not 
rebuilt ; a portion  of  the  old  burying-ground  still  re- 
mains. The  Church  of  the  Parish  is  Allhallows,  Bread 
Street.” 

George  Walker  was  appointed  rector  in  1614,  died 
in  1651,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.  He 
was  a severe  Puritan,  and  in  1643  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  (Wood,  Fasti  Oxoni- 
enses,  ii.  399).  Archbishop  Laud,  in  his  report  to 
the  king  for  the  year  1635,  says  ( Life  and  Tryal, 
p.  535):— 

“ There  is  one  Mr.  Walker,  of  St.  John’s  the  Evan- 

glist,  a Peculiar  of  mine  in  London a disorderly  and 

peevish  man ; and  now  of  late  hath  very  frowardly 
preached  against  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  his  Book  con- 
cerning the  Lord’s  Day,  set  out  by  Authority.  But  upon 
a Canonical  Admonition  given  him  to  desist,  he  hath 
hitherto  recollected  himself,  and  I hope  will  be  advised.” 
Three  churches  in  the  city  dedicated  to  St.  John 
were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  not  rebuilt. 
St.  John’s  in  Walbrook,  annexed  to  St.  Antholin’s  ; 


St.  John’s  in  Maiden  Lane,  Aldersgate,  annexed 
to  St.  Anne’s  ; and  St.  John’s  in  Watling  Street, 
annexed  to  Allhallows.  Rush  worth  (Repertorium, 
i.  369-76)  gives  values,  list  of  rectors,  and  other 
particulars.  Edward  Solly. 

There  is  this  to  explain  the  allusion  : — 

“The  parish  church  of  Sfc.  John  the  Evangelist, 
united  to  All-hallows,  aforesaid,  was  a rectory  and  a 
small  church,  and  stood  in  Friday  Street  (so  called  from 
fishmongers  residing  there  and  serving  Friday’s  market), 
on  the  east  side  thereof,  next  Watling  Street ; on  which 
account  it  has  been  sometimes  called  St.  John  in  Watling 
Street.  It  was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  All- 
hallows, and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and  chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  till  they  conveyed  it,  with 
All-hallows,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  which 
it  became  one  of  his  peculiars.  The  parish  contains  no 
more  than  twenty-four  houses  and  a half,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  south  side  of  Watling  Street.  The  site 
of  this  church  remains  now  only  as  a burial-place  for 
the  inhabitants  of  this  parish.  Their  vestry  is  general, 
and  they  have  two  churchwardens.” — Vol.  iii.  pp.  417-8. 

“Dowgate  hill On  the  west  side,  near  Budge-row, 

is  the  church-yard  of  St.  J ohn  Evangelist,  where  formerly 
the  church  stood,  not  being  rebuilt  since  the  fire. 
Adjoining  to  the  church-yard  wall  is  Cloak  Lane.” — 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  152-3,  J.  Entick’s  Hist,  and  Survey  of 
London , Westminster , Southwark,  and  Places  adjacent . 
London,  1766. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ In  Friday-street  (so  called  of  Fishmongers  dwelling 
there,  and  serving  Friday’s  market)  on  the  East-side  there- 
of, next  Watling-street  (and  therefore  written  in  Records, 
sometimes  by  the  Name  of  S.  John  in  Watling-street, 
and  sometimes  of  S.  John  in  Friday-street),  in  Bread- 
street  Ward,  stood  before  the  Fire  in  1666,  this  small 
Parish-Church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  in 
1626  was  repair’d  and  beautify’d  at  the  Cost  of  the 
Parishioners.” — Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  i.  373. 

“ This  Church  being  burnt  down  in  the  late  dreadful 
Fire  was  afterwards  annext  to  that  of  Alhallows  Bread- 
street,  which  is  made  the  Parochial-Church  for  the  In- 
habitants of  both  the  Parishes;  and  the  Site  of  this 
remains  now  only  as  a Burying-place  for  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Parish.”— Ibid.,  i.  373. 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

In  the  map  of  Bread  Street  Ward  in  Nortkouck’s 
History  of  London,  1772,  p.  558,  the  site  of  the 
churchyard  is  given  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
cross  formed  by  Watling  Street  and  Friday  Street. 
My  impression  is  that  the  churchyard  is  still  to  be 
seen.  In  the  text  is  this  passage  referring  to  the 
church  : — 

“The  parish  church  of  Sfc.  John  the  Evangelist,  burnt 
down  in  1666  (and  afterwards  united  to  Allhallows),  was 
a rectory,  and  stood  on  the  east-side  of  Friday-street, 
next  Watling-street.  It  was  founded  about  the  same 
time  as  Allhallows,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  till  they  conveyed 
it,  with  the  aforesaid  church,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

“Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary  Mis- 
cellany ” (6th  S.  vi.  188). — The  Scots  Magazine 
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■was  founded  in  1739  and  continued  till  1817.  In 
August,  1817,  it  was  issued  as  Constable’s  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Literary  Miscellany  (Curwen’s 
Booksellers , p.  205,  and  Lowndes,  2214)  until 
December,  1821.  Then,  in  January,  1822,  a new 
and  enlarged  series  was  published,  which  continued 
till  June,  1826  (Lowndes,  714),  when  it  stopped 
in  consequence  of  Constable’s  affairs.  Constable 
acquired  the  Scots  Magazine  in  1801.  William 
Smellie  was  the  “ editor  and  compiler  at  the 
salary  of  sixteen  shillings  a week”  (Curwen, 
p.  141).  In  1817,  Pringle  and  Cleghorn,  the 
editors  of  Blackwood's  Monthly  Magazine , Nos. 
1-3  (April  to  June,  1817),  left  Blackwood  and 
went  over  to  Constable,  and  “ took  charge  of  the 
Scots  Mag .,  which,  under  the  title  of  Constable’s 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary  Miscellany,  made 
a futile  effort  to  rejuvenate  itself”  (Curwen,  205). 
According  to  Lowndes  (p.  714)  there  was  another 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary  Miscellany, 
which  began  January,  1785,  ended  1792  ; new 
series,  1793  to  1812.  G.  J.  Gray. 

Cambridge. 

The  Scots  Magazine  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1739  by  Sands,  Bryrner,  Murray,  and  Cochrane,  who 
divided  the  expense  of  the  work  and  ran  the  risk  of 
publication.  A few  years  afterwards  it  appeared  as 
a “ new  series,”  under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  ; or,  Literary  Miscellany,  printed  by  J. 
Euthven  & Sons.  In  January,  1804,  it  appears 
to  have  changed  hands,  and  was  then  published 
by  Archibald  Constable  & Co.,  under  the  title 
of  the  Scots  Magazine  and  Edinburgh  Literary 
Miscellany ; this  continued  until  August,  1817, 
when  it  appeared  as  “ The  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine and  Literary  Miscellany , being  a new  series 
of  the  Scots  Magazine ,”  and  was  thus  continued 
until  the  month  of  June,  1826,  when  it  ceased  by 
the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Con- 
stable & Co.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Richard  Barry,  Seventh  Earl  op  Barry- 
more (6th  S.  vi.  209,  315). — Louis  Pierre  Malcolm 
Drummond,  Comte  de  Melfort,  was  the  only  son 
of  Louis  Drummond,  Comte  de  Melfort,  a general 
in  the  French  service  and  the  author  of  a once 
celebrated  treatise  on  cavalry.  He  was  created 
Comte  de  Melfort  by  Louis  XV.,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  Lord  Andrew  Drummond,  a younger 
son  of  John  Drummond,  Earl  of  Melfort,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Melfort  by  James  II.  at  St.  Germains — a title 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  in  France  by 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  same  time  that  the  dukedom 
of  Perth  was  confirmed  to  his  brother,  James 
Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Berwick  and 
Fitzjnraes  were  confirmed  to  the  exiled  king’s 
illegitimate  sons.  The  Comte  de  Melfort’s  marriage 


with  Lady  Caroline  Barry,  the  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Barrymore,  which  took  place  in  France  in 
1788,  was  subsequently  annulled  ; and  he  after- 
wards married  Lady  Caroline  Mackenzie,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Seaforth. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  a daughter: 
Louis  Mackenzie-Drummond,  Comte  de  Melfort, 
who  died  recently,  leaving  three  daughters  ; Comte 
Edouard  de  Melfort,  who  died  many  years  ago, 
leaving  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  is  the 
present  Countess  of  Berkeley  ; and  Caroline,  who 
was  the  first  wife  of  Cobbett  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Hor- 
ton, Bucks,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters. 
Louis,  Comte  de  Melfort,  the  father  of  the 
husband  of  Lady  Caroline  Barry,  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  many  lovers  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  mother  of  Egalite,  of  whom  scandal 
in  some  quarters  reported  that  he  was  the  father. 
One  of  the  lampoons  against  Egalite  of  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  a refrain  ending  with 
the  words, — 

“ II  n'est  pas  le  petit-fils  de  Henri  Quatre, 

Mais  le  batard  de  Melfort.” 

F.  D. 

Worthing. 

Pharson’s  Tuesday=Shrove  Tuesday  (6th 
S.  vi.  1 QQ).—Phar  son's  is  evidently  only  a fanciful 
way  of  spelling  fastens,  cf.  “ fastens  een  or  even. 
Shrove  Tuesday”  (Ray’s  Glossary).  The  word,  of 
course,  comes  from  the  A.-S.  fdesten , a fast,  fasting. 
Mr.  Peacock,  in  his  Lincolnshire  Glossary , has 
Fassens  Tuesday.  Cf.  Jamieson’s  Sc.  Diet.,  Promp- 
torium  Parv.,  Catholicon  Anglicum,  &c. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Lancashire 
Glossary  of  the  English  Dialect  Society : — 

“ Feersuns-een,  sb.  Shrovetide.  Such  is  Collier's  spell- 
ing. The  more  recent  form  is  Fasten-een.  See  Burns's 
Epistle  to  Lapraik: — 

‘ On  Fasten-een  we  had  a rockin, 

To  ca’  the  crack,  and  weave  our  stockin.’ 

Collier  makes  his  hero  Tim  Bobbin  say,  ‘ I should  be 
lose  ot  F eersuns-een,’  i.  €.,  I should  be  at  liberty,  not  en- 
gaged, at  Shrovetide.” 

The  more  accurate  definition  would  probably  have 
been  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  but,  as  far 
as  the  authors  of  the  Glossary  could  discover,  the 
word  is  no  longer  in  use  in  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Edward  Peacock,  in  his  Glossary  of  W ords  in  Use 
in  Manley  and  Corringham,  Lincolnshire  (E.D.S.), 
gives,  “ Fassens  Tuesday=Shrove  Tuesday.” 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

Heaton  Moor. 

The  writer  of  the  article  quoted  by  St.  Switiiin 
has  made  use  of  a wrong  word.  It  ought  to  have 
been  Fasten  Tuesday,  for  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
servants  are  hired  or  “ fastened  ” for  a year.  In 
Scotland  the  day  is  known  as  Fastern’s  Day. 

J.  P.  B. 

Nottingham. 
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A MS.  Poem  on  Tobacco  (6th  S.  vi.  281).— 
These  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Rob. 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1598,  and  have  been 
several  times  printed,  in  somewhat  varying  versions. 
In  Tanner  MS.  76  (Bodl.  Libr.),  they  are  assigned 
to  Henry  Cuffe,  the  earl’s  secretary. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Royal  George  (6th  S. 
vi.  243).— I imagine  the  “ young  reefer  afterwards 
celebrated  as  Sir  P — - — ,”  who  became  “ one  of  the 
most  popular  and  gallant  admirals  in  the  service,” 
mentioned  by  Calcuttensis,  is  intended  for  Sir 
Philip  Durham,  of  Largo,  in  Fifeshire.  In  the 
account  of  him  in  the  Rev.  Walter  Wood’s  Fast 
Neuk  of  Fife , p.  295,  it  it  said  that  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  ship  when  she  went  down,  while 
he  was  on  duty  seeing  provisions  taken  on  board. 
He  was  carried  down  with  a marine  who  clung  to 
him,  but  saved  himself  by  throwing  off  his  jacket 
and  waistcoat,  which  the  marine  held  in  his  drown- 
ing grasp.  Sir  Philip,  who  was  the  only  officer 
saved,  and  rose  to  be  an  admiral  and  K.C.B., 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  1845.  One  of  the 
doomed  ship’s  guns  used  to  stand  on  the  terrace 
before  Largo  House,  with  an  inscription  recording 
his  escape.  This  fine  old  place  once  belonged  to 
a celebrated  sailor,  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  James  III.  and  IY. 
The  traces  of  a canal  on  which  he  was  rowed  to 
his  parish  church  at  Largo  are  perhaps  still  visible. 
They  were  so  when  I was  there  many  years  ago. 

J.  Bain. 

A Yorkshire  Saying  : The  Saddler  of 
Bawtry  (6th  S.  vi.  208).— A native  of  Bawtry, 
who  was  born  in  1732,  and  resided  there  until 
1754,  wrote  out,  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  story  of  his  life,  “ having,”  as  he  says, 
“ from  his  early  years  continually  kept  a kind  of 
journal  of  what  befell  him.”  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  MS.  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  his: — 

“ Bawtry  is  also  the  town  from  whence  originated  the 
story  of  the  saddler  of  Bawtry  being  hanged  for  leaving 

his  iiquor  behind  him ; but T beg  leave  to  inform  my 

readers  that  it  is  there  told  as  follows : — 

“ A traveller,  who  had  a good  deal  of  cash  in  his  saddle- 
bags, was  robbed  soon  after  his  leaving  Bawtry  on  his 
way  to  Doncaster,  viz.  near  the  King’s  Wood  in  Bawtry 
Lane,  a place  at  that  time  noted  for  robberies,  and  even 
murders.  He  had  had  the  saddler  at  Bawtry  to  stuff 

his  saddle,  which  hurt  his  horse’s  back Returning  to 

Bawtry  with  his  pitiable  tale,  he  asked  for  the  saddler, 
but,  lo!  no  saddler  was  to  be  found.  The  traveller  had 
given  him  part  of  a tankard  of  ale,  which  was  found, 
untouched,  standing  in  a manger  of  the  stable.  Now, 
the  saddler  being  a well-known  thirsty  blade,  it  was 
thought  surprising  that  he  forsook  the  friendly  draught, 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  multitude  immediately  suspected 
him  to  be  the  guilty  person  : and,  on  this  circumstance, 
the  poor  saddler  was  immediately  taken  into  custody, 

detained,  and  sent to  York  Castle,  where  he  lay  till 

the  following  assizes ; when  he  was  tried,  and  acquitted. 

“ From  this  story,  my  good  friends,  lovers  or  not  lovers 


of  the  bottle,  suffer  me  to  recommend  that  you  never 
forsake  your  liquor,  if  you  can  possibly  drink  it  without 
injury  to  yourselves  ; for  you  see  what  a mighty  hurdem 
durdem  this  seemingly  trifling  mistake  had  like  to  have 
occasioned.” 

R.  R.  Dees. 

Wallsend. 

Old  Yorkshire  Custom  (6th  S.  vi.  146,  273). 
— The  custom  of  placing  a plate  of  salt  on  the 
breast  of  a corpse  is  occasionally  observed  in 
Sussex.  I saw  it  done  in  this  village  a day  or  two 
ago,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  corpse 
swelling.  W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (6th  S.  v. 
448,  471).— Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary  is 
the  only  authority  I know  for  the  statement  that 
Burwell  was  the  birthplace  of  this  lady.  Holywell, 
near  St.  Albans,  is  more  usually  given.  She  was 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq.,  of 
Sandridge,  co.  Herts  (Col.  Chester’s  Registers  of 
Westminster  Abbey),  and  of  Frances  Thornhurst 
(Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies). 

Hermentrude. 

Italian  Wedding  Books  (6th  S.  v.  207). — 
Este  gives  the  note  on  this  subject  with  something 
of  doubt,  as  he  says  the  custom  seems  to  be  con- 
tinued. I may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  adding 
my  testimony  (derived  from  constantly  receiving 
copies  of  such  from  my  Italian  friends)  that  this  is 
certainly  the  case.  Monsignor  Rotelli,  the  present 
Pope’s  favourite  godson,  and  the  foremost  writer  of 
the  so-called  “clerical” party  at  the  present  moment, 
did  me  the  honour  to  translate  a paper  of  mine  on 
Supernatural  Umbria  for  the  wedding  of  his  brother 
at  Perugia.  Not  only  are  marriages  so  celebrated, 
but  works  and  sonnets,  often  very  meritorious, 
are  similarly  composed,  printed,  and  presented  to 
friends  on  every  family  epoch,  deaths,  births, 
birthdays,  and  anniversaries  of  all  sorts.  Among 
others  I was  lately  favoured  with  some  of  those 
which  had  poured  in  from  all  parts  upon  the 
illustrious  Roman  archaeologist  Commendatore  De 
Rossi  on  the  occasion  of  his  compleing  his  sixtieth 
year.  R.  H.  Busk. 

Thos.  Fuller  (6th  S.  vi.  185). — I do  not  know 
whether  the  verses  to  which  your  correspondent 
refers  are  noted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey ; they  are, 
however,  included  in  Fuller's  Poems  and  Verse 
Translations , by  A.  B.  Grosart,  1868  (cf.  pp.  106- 
110).  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“Old  Bonfire  Night”  (6th  S.  vi.  105). — The 
Irish  custom  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  is 
the  survival  of  one  that  once  prevailed  in  England 
also.  June  28  is  the  eve  of  St.  Peter’s  Day,  and 
is  not  a misprint  for  June  23.  The  Rev.  T.  F. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his  British  Popular  Customs, 
says  of  St.  Peter’s  Day:  “On  this  day  many  of 
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the  rites  peculiar  to  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  were  repeated.”  He  also  remarks : — 

“ Formerly,  says  Brand  (Pop.  Antiq.  1849,  vol.  i. 
p.  337),  on  the  evening  of  St.  Peter’s  Day  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  county  (Northumberland)  carried  fire- 
brands about  the  fields  of  their  respective  parishes.  They 
made  encroachments  on  these  occasions  upon  the  bonfires 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  of  which  they  took  away  some 
of  the  ashes  by  force  : this  they  called  * carrying  off  the 
flower  (probably  the  flour)  of  the  wake.’  ” — Cf.  pp.  331-4, 
ed.  1876. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff, 

“ Ad  Pontem  ” (6th  S.  vi.  189). — Will  Mr. 
C.  A.  Ward  kindly  enlighten  me  on  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  his  note  as  above  1— -namely, 
whether  the  John  of  Northampton  he  mentions  is 
the  same  as  John  de  Northampton,  Mayor  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  who  was  con- 
demned of  certain  treasons  and  felonies  but  after- 
wards pardoned  (vide  Records  in  the  Tower  of 
London);  and  whether  there  is  any  other  probable 
source  from  which  the  “ Avonius  ” could  be  de- 
rived, as  I had  thought  the  Avon  scarcely  touched 
Northamptonshire.  F. 

Tong  Church  (6th  S.  vi.  206). — I lately  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Tong  Church,  approaching  the 
village  in  which  it  is  situated  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newport,  a distance  of  about  nine  miles. 
The  building  needs  the  true  restorer’s  hand,  and 
there  are  many  things  that  one  could  wish  to  see 
removed,  e.g .,  coal  being  kept  in  a cupboard-press 
in  the  vestry.  There  is  also  some  hideous  coloured 
glass  at  the  back  of  the  “ castle  pew,”  the  said  pew 
being  like  a stuffy  apartment.  Similar  disfiguring 
features  exist,  I believe,  in  the  church  at  Wanlip, 
Leicestershire,  and  in  that  of  Rostherne,  Cheshire. 
The  effigies,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  in  excellent  preservation.  Cattermole’s 
drawing  appears  to  me  to  convey  the  impression 
of  a large  and  stately  building  ; Tong  Church  is 
decidedly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  living  is  now 
vacant.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Oatmeals  (6th  S.  vi.  208). — Oatmeal  seems  to 
have  been  a slang  word  from  very  early  times.  I 
have  heard  “all  string  and  oatmeal  ”=not  much 
worth,  quite  recently,  or  I am  much  mistaken. 
Here  are  two  examples  of  an  early  date  : — 

“ Be  not  hasty  to  marry,  for  doubt  least  thou  marry 
in  hast,  and  repent  by  leasure  ; For  there  are  many 
troubles  which  cometh  galloping  at  the  heeles  of  a 
woman,  which  many  young  men  before-hand  doe  not 
thinlce  of,  the  worlde  is  not  all  made  of  otemeule,  nor  all 
is  not  guide  that  glisters,  nor  a smiling  countenance  is 
no  certaine  testimonial!  of  a merry  heart  : nor  the  way 
to  hcauen  is  not  strewed  with  rushes.” — Araujnment  of 
Lewie,  idle  Women,  cap.  iii.  first  paragraph  (1615). 

“ When  Leosthenes  had  perswaded  the  citeeof  Athenes 
to  make  warre  beeyng  set  agog  to  thinlce  all  the  worlde 
otemele.  and  to  imagin  the  rccouering  of  an  high  name 
of  freedome  and  of  principalitee  or  Boueraintee,  Phocion 


affirmed  his  woordes  to  be  sembleable  vnto  Cypres  trees, 
the  whiche  although  they  bee  of  a great  heighte,  and 
goodly  to  beholde,  yet  haue  no  fruite  ne  goodnesse  on 
theim. 

“ Nothing  could  possible  haue  been  spoken  to  better 
purpose  of  talke  that  promiseth  many  gaye  good  morowes, 
and  maketh  ioylye  royall  warantyse  of  thynges  in  wordes, 
but  without  any  effecte  or  comming  to  passe  of  deedes, 
euen  sembleably  as  the  cypres  tree  shoting  vp  into  the 
aier  with  a toppe  of  a great  highthe,  and  growing  sharpe 
with  a bushe  great  beneth  and  smal  aboue  of  a trimme 
facion,  semeth  a ferre  of  to  make  assured  warauntise  of 
some  especiall  gaye  thing,  and  yet  in  deede  there  is 
almoste  no  tree  more  barren.” — Apophthegmes  of  Eras- 
mus (1542),  p.  329  of  reprint. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Halliwell  gives  this  word,  and  says,  “ One  of 
the  many  terms  for  the  roaring-boys,”  but  quotes 
no  example  of  its  use.  Wright  and  Nares  have 
the  term  in  their  dictionaries,  and  cite  the  passage 
given  by  your  correspondent.  Nares  says,  “ No 
trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has  yet  been  found, 
except  that  the  author  of  a ludicrous  pamphlet 
has  taken  the  name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale.  See 
Weber’s  Ford,  ii.  335.”  In  the  course  of  my 
reading,  however,  I have  met  with  the  following 
passage,  which  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to 
your  correspondent  : — 

“ I ’ll  warrant  you  spent  a simple  deal  of  money  yes- 
terday at  the  tavern,  when  you  were  with  your  old 
companions:  but  poor  I was  never  thought  upon  when 
you  were  jovial  and  merry,  like  a company  of  drunken 
sots  as  you  were,  and  now  you  are  come  ashore,  you 
think  the  world  runs  on  wheels,  and  that  all  the  world 
is  oatmeal ; but  you’ll  find  it  to  the  contrary,  I’ll  war- 
rant you  with  a wanion.” — Vinegar  and  Mustard ; or, 
Wormwood  Lectures,  “ Wednesday’s  Lecture  ” (1673). 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205,  266, 
304,  327,  387;  vi.  15,  96,  258,  294).— In  the  year 
1848  I was  passing  through  Crediton,  co.  Devon, 
on  the  mail  coach  on  my  way  to  North  Cornwall,  and 
on  entering  the  town  I was  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  grand  Old  Red  Sandstone 
church.  The  coach  had  to  wait  whilst  the  letters 
were  being  sorted,  I think  half  an  hour,  and  I felt 
impelled  to  walk  back  a quarter  of  a mile  to  see 
the  building.  It  was  before  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  end  of  August,  and  I had  to  find 
the  sexton’s  house  and  arouse  him  from  his  bed  to 
obtain  admittance.  I had  inspected  the  structure 
and  was  about  to  hurry  away  to  catch  the  coach. 
“But,  sir,”  the  sexton  said,  “you  will  see  the 
library.”  This  appeal  I could  not  resist,  so,  ex- 
changing a few  words,  I followed  hyn  up  a newel 
staircase  to  a room  over  the  south  porch,  in  which 
was  a large  collection  of  old  books,  many  of  them 
folios.  I just  glanced  at  a few  of  them  and  had 
unwillingly  to  hurry  away,  and,  as  it  was,  was 
nearly  left  behind  by  the  coach.  At  Lanteglos- 
juxta-Camelford,  co.  Cornwall,  is  a valuable  library, 
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bequeathed  by  Dr.  Lombard,  rector  of  the  parish 
from  1717  to  1746/7,  together  with  his  portrait,  to 
his  successors.  These  books  are  preserved  in  the 
rectory,  and  consist  chiefly  of  old  divinity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth.  Dr.  Lombard  was  buried 
at  Lanteglos  January  2,  1746/7,  aged  sixty-eight. 

John  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Glouc. 

“A  Liturgy,”  &c.,  of  1776  (6th  S.  vi.  227, 
271). — I have  a copy  of  this,  regarding  which  and 
its  promoters  the  following  extract  from  the  Life 
and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  may  in- 
terest your  readers 

“ General  Melville,  with  whom  I had  occasional  in- 
tercourse, was  at  this  time  enthusiastically  officious  in 
promoting  the  success  of  a deistical  chapel,  lately  opened 
under  his  patronage  and  instigation,  by  Mr.  Williams,* 
who  had  formerly  officiated  in  a dissenting  congregation. 
The  professed  purpose  of  this  institution  was  to  unite 
all  the  worshippers  of  the  one  supreme  God,  without 
any  reference  to  such  articles  of  faith  as  were  the  cause 
of  religious  separation  and  discriminating  names.  A 
liturgy,  excellently  suited  to  this  latitudinarian  plan, 
was  composed  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Williams ; and  the 
General  exercised  unwearied  solicitude  to  gain  proselytes, 
and  to  collect  attendants  every  Sunday  at  the  appointed 
place  of  worship  in  Portland  Square.f  He  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  prevail  on  ministers  connected  with 
the  dissenting  interest  to  give  their  countenance  to  his 
Catholic  design  by  preaching  occasionally  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams on  subjects  of  a moral  tendency.  Flattering  my 
liberal  principles,  he  requested  the  favour  of  my  con- 
senting to  undertake  this  duty.  I told  the  General  that 
I did  not  yield  to  him  in  the  expansion  of  my  charity, 
but  that  it  was  my  firm  and  conscientious  conviction, 
that  no  person  who  had  heard  of  the  gospel  and  believed 
it  to  be  a revelation  from  God,  could  be  authorized  to 
approach  and  worship  Him  but  in  the  name  of  the 
Mediator  whom  He  had  appointed.  I consented,  how- 
ever, to  accompany  the  General  the  next  Sunday  to  his 
favourite  oratory.  The  spirit  of  the  prayers  was  devout 
and  liberal,  and  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  them, 
pure,  rational,  and  practical.  A chapter  of  the  Proverbs 
was  read  with  great  solemnity  and  judicious  emphasis, 
without  any  comment;  for  so  far  from  rejecting  the 
Scriptures  in  the  mass,  select  passages  were  acknow- 
ledged by  this  new  sect  of  Illuminati  to  hold  a distin- 
guished rank  in  the  catalogue  of  moral  didactic  com- 
positions; and  a discourse,  without  the  preface  of  a 
text,  was  afterwards  delivered  describing,  with  glowing 
eloquence,  the  tendency  and  fatal  effects  of  the  pre- 
valent vice  of  gaming.  The  congregation  was  not 
numerous,  and  from  their  apparent  indifference,  I sus- 
pected that  they  had  assembled  from  motives  of 
curiosity  more  than  of  principle  or  zeal.  I did  not 
count  above  half  a dozen  ladies  ; and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  I noticed  this  circumstance  to  the 
General  as  ominous.  I told  him  that  I did  not  believe 
it  possible  that  any  religious  sect  could  flourish  or  even 
continue  to  exist,  without  the  countenance  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  that  I highly  applauded  their  wisdom  and 
gratitude  in  withholding  it  from  an  institution  subver- 
sive of  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  elevation  of  their  rank,  and  the  kindness 

* The  Rev.  David  Williams. 

t First  opened  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


and  courtesy  they  had  obtained  in  every  country  where 
it  had  been  introduced.  My  prediction  was  fulfilled; 
and  the  immorality  of  this  moral  teacher,  Mr.  Williams, 
soon  after  becoming  notorious,  superseded  the  interven- 
tion of  argument,  and  accelerated  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
persion of  his  flock.” 

J.  0. 

In  Lowndes’s  British  Librarian  (an  unfinished 
work)  is  the  following  reference,  col.  418  (15): — 

“A  Liturgy  on  the  Universal  Principles  of  Religion 
and  Morality  [by  David  Williams],  Lond.,  1776,  8vo. 
A deistical  prayer  book.  (16)  A Sermon  at  the  Opening 
of  a Chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and 
the  Introduction  of  the  Liturgy  on  the  U.  P.  of  Religion 
and  Morality,  by  David  Williams.  Lond.,  1776,  8vo. 
An  account  of  D.  Williams’s  attempt  to  establish  this 
infidel  liturgy  and  worship  in  London  will  be  found  in 
the  Quarterly  Rev.,  xxviii.  494-5.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Lytton  (6th  S.  vi.  146,  273).— It  is  suggested 
by  Prof.  Skeat  that  the  lich  in  Lichfield  is  the 
A.S.  lie,  the  body.  If  this  be  so,  how  can  one 
account  for  the  forms  in  the  Chronicle,  in  Beda, 
and  in  the  Codex  Diplomatics,  Licetield,  Licit- 
feld,  Lyccidtelth,  Liccedfeld  ? I suspect  that  the 
modern  form  of  the  name  Lichfield,  together  with 
the  common  historical^)  explanation  thereof,  had 
better  be  considered  due  to  that  fruitful  source  of 
baseless  derivations — popular  etymology. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

18,  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford. 

“From  Pillar  to  Post”  (5th  S.  iv.  169,  358). 
— A question  by  H.  W.  as  to  the  source  of  this 
proverb  was  given  at  the  former  of  the  above 
references,  and  followed  by  a notice  of  the  German 
use  of  the  phrase  by  B.  F.  I have  since  observed 
it  in  the  following  lines,  in  S.  Butler’s  Epitaph  on 
Prynne,  but  in  not  quite  the  same  form : — 

“ This  endless,  needless  margin-filler, 

Was  sfcrangly  tost  from  post  to  pillar.” 

Hackett’s  Epitaphs,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  Lond.,  1757. 

Can  an  earlier  occurrence  in  English  be  shown  ? 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Corrody  (5th  S.  viii.  448  ; ix.  473). — This  is 
the  same  word  as  the  O.F.  conroi , apparatus,  pre- 
paration, which  is  derived  from  the  Low  Lat.  con- 
redium,  a word  of  Teutonic  origin  with  Lat.  prefix. 
For  a good  account  of  conredium  and  its  cognates 
see  Skeat’s  Etym.  Did.  ( s.v . “ curry,”  1),  and  cp. 
Diez  (s.v.  “ redo  ”).  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

New  and  Altered  Scripture  Proper  Names 
(5th  S.  xii.  6 ; 6th  S.  vi.  253).— If  Mr.  Sawyer 
will  reconsider  his  list,  he  will  find  that  it  is  far 
from  being  an  exhaustive  one.  As  new  proper 
names  there  are,  Hades,  in  various  passages  ; the 
Assassins,  Acts  xxi.  32 ; the  Augustan  band,  Acts 
xxvii.  1;  Joshua,  in  Acts  vii.  45,  Hebr.  iv.  8;  the 
Syrtis,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  the  Market  of  Appius, 
Acts  xxviii.  15;  Euraquilo  (for  Euroclydon),  Acts 
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xxvii.14;  Titus  Justus  (for  Justus),  Acts  xviii.  7;  the 
Twin  Brothers  (marg.  Dioscuri),  Acts  xxviii.  11; 
the  Gerasenes,  St.  Mat.  viii.  28,  St.  Mark  v.  1,  St. 
Luke  viii.  26  marg.,  37;  the  Dispersion,  St.  John 
vii.  35,  St.  Jas.  i.  1,  1 St.  Pet.  i.  1 ; the  Way, 
Acts,  passim.  Some  deduction  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  for  a difference  of  purpose  on  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
part  in  his  list,  but  there  will  still  remain  sufficient 
changes  for  a reconsideration  of  the  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  alterations,  a look  at  St. 
Luke  iii.  24-26  only  will  supply  the  follow- 
ing, Jannai,  Naggai,  Semein,  Joseph,  Joda.  In 
Rev.  xvi.  16,  there  is  Har-Magedon  ; the  Zealot, 
St.  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13;  many  others  also  occur. 

The  variation  of  the  name  of  J ude  is  explained 
by  this  statement  in  the  preface  of  the  revisers, 

“ We  have  deemed  it  best  to  leave  unchanged  the 
titles  which  are  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  printed  in 
1611.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

Logic  (6th  S.  vi.  285). — I wish  humbly  to 
explain  that  I attach  no  value  whatever  to  any 
definitions  given  in  my  dictionary,  as  they  are  all 
merely  copied  from  my  predecessors.  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  object  to  what  they  say.  The 
statement  that  “ it  has  been  reserved  for  Prof. 
Skeat  to  ignore  the  claim  of  logic  to  be  an  art,” 
is  simply  untrue,  and  due  to  that  carelessness 
which  prefers  accusation  to  the  trouble  of  verifica- 
tion. I at  once  turn  to  Webster,  who  does  profess 
to  give  definitions,  and  find  that  he  says  not  a 
word  as  to  logic  being  an  art.  He  uses  the  word 
science  thrice,  and  quotes  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
and  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  both  of  whom  use  the 
word  science , and  neither  of  whom  uses  the  word 
art.  As  the  definition  of  a word  is  not  by  any 
means  a stroDg  point  of  mine,  I have  merely 
copied  those  who  are  supposed  to  understand  the 
art  of  defining.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Flogging  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  (6th  S.  vi.  67, 
157,  204). — The  question  asked  is,  When  did  this 
last  take  place  in  London  ? Your  correspondents 
furnish  evidence  of  men,  and  young  men,  being 
flogged  in  the  Camberwell  Road,  in  the  Dover 
Road,  and  at  Worcester,  and  one  records  the  fact 
of  a woman  being  flogged,  but  that  was  at  Preston. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  give  a more  direct  answer 
to  your  inquirer,  by  stating  that  I witnessed  a 
woman  whipped  at  a cart’s  tail  through  the  streets 
of  the  City  of  London  so  late  as  1811.  The  pro- 
cession passed  along  Fleet  Street  and  under 
Temple  Bar,  halting  at  the  broad  expanse  of  road 
and  open  space  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  where  the  punishment  ended.  I know 
not  the  offence  for  which  she  suffered,  or  why  it 
should  have  been  continued  after  she  was  free  of 
the  City  bounds.  W.  D. 

Chichester. 


Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
250).— 

“ Gifts  are  the  beads  of  Memory’s  rosary,”  &c. 

Forty  years  ago  I kept,  as  a boy,  a MS.  scrap-book,  in 
which  these  lines  are  ascribed  to  L.  E.  L.  (Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon),  whose  sad  end,  when  Mrs.  Maclean, 
is  well  known.  S.  M.  MacS. 

(6'h  s.  vi.  269.) 

<f  Men  have  many  faults,”  &c. 

I cannot  tell  Alpha  the  author  of  his  quotation,  but  I 
can  supply  him  with  a variorum  reading  of  it  which  has 
been  familiar  to  me  from  infancy  : — 

“Many  men  have  many  minds. 

But  women  have  but  two  : 

Everything  would  they  have, 

And  nothing  would  they  do.” 

Hermentrude. 

(6th  g.  vi.  289.) 

“ And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 

And  to  bewail  that  worship.  Therefore  pray  ! ” 

The  authoress  of  the  above  lines,  which  are  now  cor- 
rectly given,  is  Mrs.  Hetnans.  The  title  of  the  poem  in 
which  the  lines  occur  is  Evening  trayer  at  a Girls ’ 
School.  Sophie  Axon. 


iHtecellaneauS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Wells  Cathedral : its  Foundation,  Constitutional  History , 
and  Statutes.  Edited  by  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds, 
M.A.,  Priest- Vicar  and  Librarian  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
(Privately  printed.) 

This  book  has  grown  under  the  editor  s hands  until 
the  statutes  of  Wells  Cathedral,  for  the  publication  of 
which  subscriptions  were  at  first  asked,  now  form  but 
a small  part  of  it,  but  that  the  most’ interesting  and 
valuable  part;  it  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  a better  text  of  them.  When  the 
statutes  were  printed  they  were  known  to  exist  only  in 
one  MS.,  and  that  a transcript  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a.  man  who  did  not  understand  the  matter  he 
was  copying  out.  If  the  copyist  had  been  content  to 
simply  reproduce  what  was  before  him,  his  ignorance 
would  have  done  no  harm,  and  might  have  passed  un- 
noticed : but  he  thought  fit  to  expand  the  contractions 
which  he  found  and  to  make  other  “corrections,  so 
that  many  passages  are,  as  they  now  stand,  utter  non- 
sense. For  instance,  the  words  Graduate  and  Tractus, 
which  often  occur  in  the  directions  about  the  services, 
were  contracted  in  the  original,  and  the  copyist  has  in 
each  case  made  them  into  Gratia  and  Trinilas.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  preferred  to  print  the  text  exactly  as  he 
found  it,  which  is,  perhaps,  right;  but  it  is  rather  tire- 
some to  those  who  read  for  the  sake  of  the  matter.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  already  printed  the  corrupt  text 
that  the  existence  of  a better  was  discovered.  Ihe 
statutes  themselves  are  full  of  interest.  Like  those  of 
most  other  English  secular  cathedrals,  they  follow  the 
general  form  of  the  statutes  of  Salisbury,  but  with 
Variations  which  give  them  a special  interest  for  eccle- 
siastical antiquaries,  some  of  whom  may  wish  that  they 
were  to  be  had  in  a more  handy  form  than  as  part  of  a 
rather  ponderous  folio.  The  statutes  are  followed  by  a 
long  appendix  of  many  documents  which  contain  a great 
deal  of  matter,  some  of  local  and  some  of  general  in- 
terest. But  the  great  increase  of  the  volume  over  what 
was  originally  intended  comes  of  the  long  introduction 
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of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  ; and  we  confess  to  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  really  worth  the  trouble  and 
cost  which  Mr.  Reynolds  has  spent  upon  it.  It  is  based 
upon  a rather  garrulous  history  of  the  church  of  Wells 
which  was  written  by  one  Nathaniel  Chyle,  an  officer  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
.teenth  century,  and  was  evidently  intended  by  him  for 
publication.  It  was,  however,  never  printed,  and  the 
MS.  has  remained  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Chapter. 
Mr.  Reynolds  seems  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  leave  to  use  it ; but,  having  done  so,  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  ought  either  to  have  printed  the  whole — 
which  perhaps  it  scarcely  deserved — or  to  have  selected 
the  more  valuable  portions  and  printed  them  as  he 
found  them,  adding  any  notes  or  comments  of  his  own 
separately.  He  has,  however,  done  neither,  but  has 
mixed  his  own  and  Chyle’s  remarks  together  without 
any  distinction  of  type,  paragraph,  or  even  inverted 
commas;  so  that,  except  where  the  old  spelling  helps 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  we  are  reading.  If  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  written  the  history  of  the  church  himself, 
with  a general  reference  to  Chyle  for  his  facts,  it  would 
have  been  pleasanter  to  read,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  any  more  necessary  for  the  antiquary  who  requires 
exact  information  to  go  to  the  MS.  itself  than  it  is  now. 
Having  delivered  ourselves  of  this  grumble,  we  must 
tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  having  given 
us  the  statutes  themselves.  We  have  compared  them 
with  those  of  Salisbury,  printed  by  Dr.  Rock  at  the  end 
of  his  Church  of  our  Fathers,  and  with  those  of  Lincoln, 
which  have  been  printed  privately  by  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
the  present  bishop  of  that  see,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting matters  which  are  not  in  either  of  these.  The 
study  of  English  liturgical  antiquities  is  only  just  begin- 
ning, and  to  those  who  enter  on  it  a collection  like  this 
is  invaluable. 

The  Literary  History  of  England  in  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Ey  Mrs.  Oliphant.  3 vols.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

A history  of  literature  may,  in  a measure,  be  compared 
to  a plantation,  in  which  the  authors  represent  the  trees. 
Some  are  lofty  oaks,  whose  “ high  tops  are  bald  with 
hoar  antiquity”;  others  are  robust,  but  of  younger 
growth ; others,  again,  are  but  slim  saplings,  springing 
from  the  brushwood  and  the  ferns.  The  simile  might 
be  worked  out  with  greater  precision,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  Supposing  an  artist  to  paint  such  a 
scene,  he  will  not  be  justified  in  leaving  out  anything 
that  he  sees,  still  less  in  neglecting  to  preserve  the  just 
proportion  between  the  different  varieties  of  vegetation. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  suppress  the  oaks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  saplings  than  he  has  to  suppress  the  saplings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oaks.  It  is  into  the  latter  error  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant— a writer,  we  must  admit,  under  the 
fascination  of  whose  pen  it  has  often  been  our  pleasure 
to  fall — has  apparently  been  betrayed  in  her  so-called 
Literary  History  of  England.  She  has  confined  herself 
too  exclusively  to  the  oaks  and  left  out  the  rest  of  the 
forest.  Cowper,  Burns,  Crabbe,  Southey,  Landor,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  are  great  names,  but  a series  of  chapters 
on  these  alone,  with  a few  inter-chapters,  suggests  rather 
a rechauffe  of  isolated  articles  than  an  organic  history. 
Then,  again,  we  do  not  think  that  she  has  always  pre- 
served proportion.  Lamb  and  Landor  and  De  Quincey 
have  too  little  space,  while  Godwin  has  too  much.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  pedantries,  which  very  little  concern 
the  general  reader,  and  only  affect  the  colder  and  more 
miimpressible  student.  It  is  for  the  former  that  her  book 
is  really  designed,  and  those  who  get  their  heaviest  as  well 
as  their  lightest  fare  from  Mudie’s  will  find  little  fault 
with  these  fluent  and  always  readable  pages.  They  will 


obtain  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  modem 
writers,  which  is  generally  brilliant  from  the  biographical, 
if  not  the  critical,  point  of  view,  and  which  in  many 
cases — as,  for  example,  those  of  Cowper,  Miss  Austen, 
and  some  others— has  a grace  and  sympathy  which  could 
scarcely  be  improved  upon.  If  the  title  of  the  book  had 
not  created  a somewhat  false  impression  as  to  its  scope 
and  purpose,  and  if,  instead  of  being  described  as  a 
history,  it  had  been  presented  to  the  world  as  a series  of 
literary  essays,  it  would  probably  have  received  nothing 
but  praise,  since  as  a collection  of  detached  papers  it 
would  be  easy  to  give  it  the  commendation  which  as  a 
history  cannot  honestly  be  accorded  to  it. 

The  A bbey  Church  of  Bangor.  A Lecture  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Scott.  (Belfast,  W.  & G.  Baird.) 
Bangor  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  a charming 
summer  resort  on  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  It  is  an 
interesting  spot,  rich  in  legend  and  authentic  history. 
Founded  about  a century  after  the  landing  of  St. 
Patrick,  Bangor  was  for  ages  a place  of  note,  not  only 
in  the  Green  Isle  itself,  but  wherever  Irish  missionaries 
preached  the  Gospel.  In  the  sixth  century  a mermaid 
was  captured  here,  and  Mr.  Scott  tells  us  that  it  or  she 
was  baptized,  and  appears  in  the  old  calendars  as  a saint, 
under  the  name  of  Murgen.  The  lecturer  traces  the 
history  of  the  abbey  from  its  foundation  till  the  end 
came  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  limits  of  a short 
paper  have  not  permitted  him  to  indulge  in  much  detail, 
but  the  history  is  carefully  told,  and  without  any  of  that 
violent  party  spirit  which  so  frequently  disfigures 
memoirs  on  Irish  history.  The  lists  of  abbots  and  Pro- 
testant incumbents  will  be  found  useful  by  students. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  William  Castell,  Parson  of 
Courteenhall,  in  Northamptonshire,  1641.  (Northamp- 
ton, Taylor  & Son.) 

Messrs.  Taylor  & Son  are  never  weary  of  reprinting 
the  old  literature  of  their  county.  It  speaks  well  for 
Northamptonshire  that  there  should  be  such  an  un- 
ceasing demand  for  the  memorials  of  past  days.  The 
present  Humble  Petition  has  not  many  graces  of  style, 
but  it  is  a curious  document  which  richly  deserves  study,. 
Northamptonshire  has  been  described  as  the  birthplace 
of  modern  missions  to  the  heathen.  This  is  true,  or 
very  nearly  so,  as  far  as  we,  with  our  present  means, 
are  able  to  judge.  Castell  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
on  this  noble  work,  and  his  petition,  though  it  contains 
some  hard  sayings  which  few  of  us  would  now  accept, 
was  evidently  the  effort  of  a sincere  and  earnest  man. 
His  picture  of  the  English  settlers  in  America  is  not  a 
bright  one.  He  says  that  they  “ are  become  exceeding: 
rude,  more  likely  to  turne  Heathen,  then  to  turne  others 
to  the  Christian  faith.”  Castell  wrote  two  or  three  other 
tracts.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  they  also  should  be  re- 
printed. The  originals  are  so  rare  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  them  except  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Dictionary  of  Needlework.  By  S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild 
and  Blanche  C.  Saward.  (Gill.) 

We  have  here  a very  comprehensive  and  instructive 
account  of  artistic,  plain,  and  fancy  needlework,  in 
which  not  only  are  the  details  of  the  various  stitches 
employed,  the  materials,  and  the  meanings  of  the 
numerous  technical  terms  clearlv  explained,  but,  in 
addition,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  the  art  are  dealt  with  in  a style  and  with  a 
correctness  and  exhaustiveness  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  works  of  this  class.  The  articles  on  crochet,  lace, 
knitting,  and  patchwork  may  be  instanced  as  especially 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
beyond  all  question  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
elaborate  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  The 
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engravings,  the  paper,  and  the  binding  are  alike  ex- 
cellent. There  is  only  one  improvement  which  we 
would  suggest,  and  that  is  that  the  titles  or  first  letters 
of  the  articles  treated  of  should  be  printed  at  the 
head  of  each  page.  At  present  the  finding  out  of  any 
particular  article  involves  the  turning  backwards  and 
forwards  of  several  pages,  and  consequent  loss  of  time. 

Giornale  degli  Eruditi  e Curiosi.  Anno  I.,  Numero 

di  saggio,  Ottobre,  1882.  (Roma,  Torino,  Firenze, 

Fratelli  Bocca.) 

The  waters  of  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione  have  been 
coursing  wildly  through  editor’s  sanctum  and  compo- 
sitors’ room  while  the  first  number  of  the  Italian  Notes 
and  Queries  was  being  carried  through  the  press.  Under 
the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  G.  Treves,  of  Padua,  our  Italian 
namesake  bids  fair  to  be  a valuable  fellow-worker  in  the 
wide  field  of  literature,  archaeology,  and  folk-lore  cul- 
tivated by  the  disciples  of  Captain  Cuttle.  The  need  of 
an  Italian  “N.  & Q.”  has  long  been  felt  by  Italian  men 
of  letters.  Now  that  it  is  supplied,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  will  take  care  to  give  it  due  support.  The 
first  number  contains  a brief  epitome  of  our  own  history, 
contributed  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  C.  H.  E. 
Carmichael,  M.A.  The  houses  of  Savoy  and  Wittelsbach 
form  the  subject  of  a very  opportune  paper,  and  the 
entire  number  augurs  well  for  the  literary  future  of  our 
latest  namesake. 

The  old  parish  of  Kensington  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  that  it  possesses  three  such  parishioners  as  those  who 
have  furnished  for  all  time  the  very  full  and  interesting 
record  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  which 
appears  in  some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  St.  Mary 
Allots,  Kensington , Parish  Magazine.  A description  of 
the  four  successive  parish  churches  is  given,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  ancient  monuments.  But,  in 
view  of  the  recent  controversy  in  our  own  columns  about 
parish  registers,  we  are  particularly  glad  to  find  that  the 
registers  of  this  important  parish  are  being  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  competent  hands.  An  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject  (No.  x.)  will  be  found  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  the  Magazine  (Yerrinder’s  Library,  36,  High 
Street,  Kensington). 


Bibliotheca  Sunderlandiana.— The  fourth  portion 
of  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Sunderland  Library  extends 
from  Martinez  to  Saint-Andiol,  including  practically  five 
letters.  One  great  name  belonging  to  Italian  literature, 
Petrarcli,  and  four  great  representatives  of  French  lite- 
rature. Moliere,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  and  Racine,  thus 
come  into  the  list.  The  first  edition  of  Petrarch’s 
Sonrtti,  Canzoni,  et  Trionphi,  Venice,  1470,  printed  upon 
vellum,  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  this  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion. Five  copies  are  said  to  have  been  printed  upon 
vellum,  but  no  sale  of  a copy  has  as  yet  been  chronicled. 
The  first  Aldine  edition  of  Petrarch,  1501,  is  also  upon 
vellum.  This  is  the  first  Italian  book  printed  with  the 
Italian  characters  of  Aldus.  It  was  printed  from  an 
autograph  of  the  poet  supplied  by  Bembo,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a marvel  of  correctness.  Many  other 
Petrarchs  of  equal  rarity  appear  in  the  list.  Moliere  is 
scarcely  represented,  and  of  Racine  there  is  no  edition 
earlier  than  1697,  Paris,  D.  Thierry.  The  earliest 
Montaigne  is  the  fifth  edition  (qy.  fourth),  the  first 
with  the  third  book,  Paris,  1588.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a copy  of  the  excellent  edition  of  1595,  the  most 
authoritative  in  existence  as  regards  text.  Of  Rabelais 
the  rarest  copy  is  No.  10,470,  “La  Vic  inestimable  du 
Grand  Gorgantua,  kc.  On  les  vend  a Lyon  ch£s 
Fracoys  Juste  devut  nostre  Dame  de  Confort  mdxxxv.” 
This  is  the  earliest  edition  of  the  first  book,  which,  how- 
ever, comes  second  in  order  of  publication.  Twenty  lots 


appear  under  the  head  of  Rabelais.  Among  French 
books  appears  La  Mer  des  Histoires,  1488.  U nfortunately 
the  first  volume  lacks  a title-page,  and  the  fine  en- 
gravings in  the  second  volume  have  been  coloured.  The 
romance  of  Milles  et  Amys  and  a large-paper  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Mezeray’s  Histoire  de  France  deserve 
also  to  be  mentioned.  Two  volumes  of  early  mysteres  are 
sold  with  all  faults.  No  early  edition  of  Paradise  Lost 
appears  under  the  head  of  Milton,  but  there  is  the  first 
edition  of  the  “ Poems  both  English  and  Latin.”  A copy 
of  the  Worlcs  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  1557,  belonged  to  More’s 
son-in-law,  Sir  William  Roper.  A long  list  of  editiones 
principes  can  be  culled.  Among  the  classical  writers 
represented  in  this  form  are  Musseus,  Ovid,  Phaedrus, 
Pindar.  Plato,  Plautus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and 
Quintilian.  The  Ordonnances  de  VOrdre  de  la  Toison 
d’Or,  no  date,  a copy  on  vellum  with  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  constitutes  a desirable  possession. 
Even  more  desirable  is  the  vellum  Pliny  (Venice,  Nic. 
Jenson,  1472),  with  illuminations  described  as  exquisite. 
The  portion  now  offered  is  of  full  average  interest,  and 
the  perusal  of  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  mouth  of  the 
amateur  water. 

Mr.  Bayne,  not  unknown  to  our  columns,  is  a candi- 
date for  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and  Modern 
History  in  the  Dundee  College.  Among  the  many  testi- 
monials which  he  has  received  is  one  from  Dr.  Tulloch, 
in  which  the  Principal  of  St.  Andrews  testifies  most 
heartily  to  Mr.  Bayne’s  “eminent  fitness  for  such  a 
position.” 

Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  announce  Rudi- 
mentary Astronomy,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Main,  M.A., 
revised  and  corrected  to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  W. 
Thynne  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


$ottce£  to  Cflrregpmitfente. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Book-plates. — Mr.  J.  F.  Meehan,  1,  Henrietta  Street, 
Bath,  writes  that  he  will  be  glad  to  present  to  any  book- 
plate collector  one  of  the  book-plates  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Style,  Bart.,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  as 
he  finds  that  he  has  many  more  of  that  particular  one 
than  he  requires. 

Mr.  W.  Greatheed,  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
asks  to  be  told  the  best  method  of  keeping  original  and 
extract  commonplace  books  for  easy  reference. 

J.  B.  R.  (“  An  Old  Sword”).— You  had  better  take  it 
to  the  British  Museum  when  next  in  London. 

E.  A.  (“  Shakspeare  and  Lord  Bacon  ”).— For  the  bib- 
liography of  this  controversy,  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  vii. 
55,  234. 

S.  A.  S.  and  Others  (“Pouring  oil,”  &c.).  — See 
“N.  & Q.,”  6th  s.  iii.  69,  252,  298;  iv.  174;  vi.  97. 

T.  S. — Many  thanks  for  the  bibliography. 

Erratum. — Ante,  p.  316,  col.  2,  1.  26  from  top,  for 

“ Newcomb’s  ” read  Newcourt's. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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HUBERT  DE  BURGH,  EARL  OF  KENT. 

The  following  particulars  of  Hubert  de  Burgh 
during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  in  17  & 
18  Henry  III.,  extracted  from  the  Close  Rolls, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  The  first  notice  of  his  disgrace  which 
we  trace  is  dated  May  4,  1233,  on  which  day 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  was 
commanded,  if  Hubert  de  Burg  had  not  delivered 
to  him  the  Castle  of  Milloc,  in  Connaught,  and 
the  prisoners  there,  to  take  them  from  him  and 
also  to  seize  the  king’s  lands  in  Connaught  into  his 
hands,  and  to  labour  to  subjugate  the  land  of 
Connaught,  and  to  induce  the  bishops  and  their 
men  to  do  the  usual  customs  at  the  King’s  Court ; 
and  he  is  further  commanded  to  restore  the  con- 
dition of  Macharthy  to  its  former  state  (Rot. 
Claus.,  17  Henry  III.  m.  10  d.).  On  June  20, 
Hubert  Hoes,  Henry  son  of  Reginald,  Richard 
de  Burgo,  Theobald  de  Engleschevill,  and  Everard 
de  Castrovill  were  sent  to  Walter  de  Godarvill 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  parts  of  Devises,  and  it  is 
ordered  that  victuals  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  castle  except  for  the  daily  support  of  the 
knights  therein  and  the  men  deputed  to  the 
custody  of  Hubert  de  Burgo,  and  the  said  Walter 


is  commanded,  if  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  shall  so 
signify  to  him,  to  go  to  the  house  of  Gilbert 
Basset  at  Compton  and  aid  him  ( ib . m.  8 d.).  And 
on  the  same  day  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  is  commanded 
to  go  with  horses  and  arms  to  Compton  and  take 
the  house  into  the  king’s  hands  ; and  if  he  finds 
resistance  to  signify  the  same  to  Walter  de  Goda- 
vill,  whom  the  king  has  commanded  to  go  to 
him  and  take  the  house  and  throw  it  down  (ib. 
m.  8 d.). 

On  June  29  the  keepers  of  Hubert  de  Burgo 
are  commanded  to  admit  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  have  access  to  him  to  speak  to  him  concerning 
confession  and  the  safety  of  his  soul  (ib.  m.  8 d.). 
We  have  no  further  note  until  September  26, 
when  John  son  of  Robert  is  commanded  to 
deliver  the  custody  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  to  Ralph 
de  Wyleton,  who  is  commanded  not  to  allow  any 
person  to  have  access  to  him  except  to  carry  his 
food  to  the  door  of  the  tower  of  Devises  (ib. 
m.  2).  On  October  1 Ralph  de  Williton 
and  Walter  de  Godavill  are  commanded  to 
keep  the  said  Hubert  in  the  vault  in  which  he 
was,  so  that  he  may  not  go  out  of  it,  and  that  he 
have  three  pairs  of  iron  rings  on  him,  and  that  no 
person  have  speech  with  him,  but  that  he  have 
necessary  food  (m.  2 d).  Three  days  afterwards  the 
Sheriff  of  Wilts  is  commanded  to  enjoin  the 
said  Hubert  to  come  out  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
of  Devises,  and  come  to  the  king’s  peace,  or 
else  to  make  an  assize  of  abjuring  the  realm  (ib. 
m.  2).  On  October  15  the  Sheriff*  of  Wilts  is  com- 
manded to  go  with  the  coroner  and  county  to 
Devises  to  keep  the  said  Hubert  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John,  so  that  he  might  not  escape  (Rot.  Claus., 
18  Henry  III.  m.  1 d.).  On  October  29  the  Sheriff 
of  Wilts  is  commanded  to  receive  the  Attorney  of 
Lawrence  de  Burton  for  the  custody  of  Hubert  de 
Burgo  (ib.  m.  35),  and  on  the  following  day  he  is 
commanded  to  permit  Henry  Hoes  to  go  to  the 
king’s  army  notwithstanding  the  king’s  precept 
that  all  the  county  should  go  to  Devises  for  the 
custody  of  Hubert  de  Burgo,  and  on  the  same 
day  R.  de  Williton,  Constable  of  Devises,  is 
commanded  to  cause  the  keepers  of  Hubert  de 
Burgo  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Devises,  to  have 
pales,  &c.,  in  the  park  of  Devises  to  make  a fence 
on  the  bank  round  the  churchyard_of_the  said 
church  (ib.  m.  35).  fi  oyiiiiij] 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions  the  illus- 
trious captive  made  his  escape  about  this  time, 
though  he  could  not,  unless  this  last  order  for 
closing  the  door  of  the  cage  had  been  given  after 
the  bird  had  flown,  have  “joined  the  King’s 
enemies  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day  on  the 
30  October”  as  stated  by  Roger  of  Wendover. 
Nor  would  it  appear  that  he  was  rescued  by 
force  of  arms,  but  rather  through  the  machi- 
nations of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Walter 
de  Burgh.  Walter’s  lands  were  seized  into 
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the  king’s  hands,  but  on  December  10  livery  of 
seizin  was  again  granted  to  him  as  he  had  satisfied 
the  king  for  a horse  which  he  had , obtained  at 
Auster  Clive  (Aust  Cliff)  when  Hubert  de  Burgo 
was  taken  through  those  parts  towards  Strigoil 
(Rot.  Claus.,  18  Henry  III.  m.  32).  And  on 
January  8 following,  Geoffry  de  Bruis,  one  of  the 
keepers  of  Hubert  de  Burgo,  was  granted  pardon 
of  the  king’s  anger  for  the  escape, of 'Hubert  de 
Burgo  ( ib . m.  31).  John  Maclean.  * 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford,  Gloucester. ' * 


A CURIOUS  BOOK. 

During  the  last  eight  years  I have  been  engaged 
in  mounting  a large  collection  of  portraits^  plates, 
caricatures,  handbills,  and  memoranda  relating  to 
remarkable  characters.  Under  this  comprehen- 
sive heading  are  included  those  persons  who'  have 
obtained  a remarkable,  curious,  notorious,  e.cceh- 
tric,  or  out-of-the-way  celebrity.  Some  of  (the. 
subjects,  perhaps,  hardly  come  within  the  borders 
of  the  title  (e.y.,  George  III.  and  Family, 
George  IV.,  Royalists,  Puritans,  &c.) ; but  any 
one  engaged  in  print  collecting  is  aware  that  there 
are  a very  large  number  of  curious  prints,  carica- 
tures, and  eccentric  portraits  connected  with 
these  subjects,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
have  found  a place  in  my  book. 

The  title  (printed)  of  my  book  is , Remarkable  Cha- 
racters, collected  and  arranged  by  William  Rayner, 
London,  1874,  four  imperial  folio  volumes,  2,028 
pages.  It  contains  2,609  portraits,  prints,  caricatures, 
handbills,  autographs,  &c.,  neatly  arranged  under 
the  following  printed  headings  and  sub-headings, 
the  figures  denoting  the  number  of  prints,  &c.,  to 
each  subject : Actresses  of  Rank,  41 ; Aeronauts, 
41  ; Assassins,  92  ; Astrologers,  23  ; Beggars,  10  ; 
Blind  Persons,  13  ; Centenarians,  36  ; Conspira- 
tors, 83  (Gunpowder  Plot,  1605,  18  ; the  Popish 
Plots,  1679,  11;  Col.  Blood’s  Conspiracy,  1671, 
3 ; Rye  House  Plot,  1684,  12  ; Cato  Street  Con- 
spiracy, 1820,  20  ; Diamond  Necklace  Conspiracy, 
1785,  2);  Court  Favourites,  76  ; Courtesans,  18  ; 
Dancers,  17  ; Deaf  and  Dumb  Persons,  3 ; Duel- 
lists,  5 ; Duke  of  Queensberry  (“  Old  Q.”),  8 ; 
Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  18 ; 
Dwarfs,  30  ; Eccentric  Characters,  38  ; Empirics, 
14  ; Executioners  and  Executions,  51 ; Fat 
Persons,  56;  Felons,  20;  Forgers,  15;  George  III. 
and  Family,  134  ; George  IV.,  52  (“  the  Delicate 
Investigation,”  4) ; Giants,  24  ; Gipsies,  4 ; Heads 
of  Large  Families,  3 ; Hermits  and  .Recluses,  8 ; 
Heroes,  16;  Heroines,  18;  Highwaymen,  11; 
Incendiaries,  8 ; Impostors,  13  ; Inventors,  Dis- 
covers, and  Founders,  30 ; Jesters  and  Mimics, 
14  ; Joanna  Southcott,  12  ; Literary  Notabilities, 
52  ; Local  Notabilities,  27  ; Lord  Mayors,  29  ; 
Malefactors,  26 ; Men  Impersonating  Women, 
10 ; Miscellaneous,  45  ; Misers,  11  ; Mock  Titled 


Persons,  8 ; Monstrosities,  45  ; Murderers,  138  ; 
Mutineers,  12 ; Notorious  Women,  28  ,*  Patriots, 
18;  Pedestrians,  18 ; Performers,  84;  Phenomena, 
117  (Bearded  and  Hairy  Women,  19;  Extra- 
ordinary Children,  17  ; Salamanders,  4 ; Gluttons, 
3 ; Horned  Men  and  Women,  10  ; Miscellaneous, 
16  ; Persons  minus  Hands  and  Feet,  62  ; White 
and  Spotted  Negroes,  6) ; Philanthropists,  31  ; 
Pirates  9 ; Poisoners,  21  ; Prisoners,  24 ; Pro- 
digies, 30  ; Pugilists,  26  ; Puritans,  26  ; Queen 
Caroline,  60 ; Ravishers,  13 ; Rebels,  70  (Wat 
Tyler’s  Rebellion,  5 ; Duke  of  Monmouth’s  Re- 
bellion, 17  ; Irish  Rebellion,  1689,  12 ; Rebellion 
of -1715,  6;  Rebellion  of  1745,  .19  ; Irish  Re- 
bellion, 1798,  5);  Religious  Notabilities,  60; 
Remarkable  Women,  43  ; Rioters  and  Riots,  2 7 
(Wilkes  and  Liberty  Riots,  1768,  6 ; Lord  George 
Gordon  Riots,  1780,  7 ; 0.  P.  Riots,  1809,  2 ; 
Bristol  Reform  Riots,  1831,  3 ; Chartist  Riots, 
1839-40,  4) ; Royalists,  65  ; Satirical  Portraits, 
21.;  Sceptics,  16  ; Schoolmasters,  12;  Seurat,. 
Charles  Ambroise  (“  the  Living  Skeleton  ”),  19  ; 
Sextons,  5 ; Smugglers,  7 ; Spectres,  11  ; Spies, 
10 ; Sporting  Celebrities,  20  ; Strong  Men,  26  ; 
Suicides,  10 ; Thieves,  15  ; Thief  Takers,  6 ; 
Tyrants  and  Savages,  21  ; Tichborne  Claimant, 
79 ; Unfortunate  Persons,  52 ; Visionaries,. 
32  ; Wild  Persons,  11  ; Witches,  10  ; Women 
Impersonating  Men,  18. 

Many  of  the  portraits  are  the  original  ones,  and 
a considerable  proportion  in  this  large  collection 
are  rare  and  unique.  Each  volume  is  properly 
paged  and  has  a printed  index.  Every  portrait 
and  print  has  descriptive  notes,  either  written  or 
printed,  and  the  whole  of  the  portraits  and  cuttings 
are  rubricated.  Blank  pages  have  been  left  under 
each  heading,  and  I reckon  that  there  is  room  for 
an  additional  eight  hundred  portraits,  which  I 
hope  to  procure  in  course  of  time. 

William  Rayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Notting  Hill. 


THORWALDSEN’S  BUST  OP  BYRON. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  Byron’s  brief  sojourn 
at  Rome  in  1817  Mr.  Hobhouse  prevailed  upon  him 
to  sit  for  his  bust  to  the  great  Thorwaldsen.  The 
merits  of  that  work  have  been  amply  attested  by 
those  who  knew  Byron  personally.  His  half-sister, 
Mrs.  Leigh,  told  Mr.  Trelawny  that  she  considered 
the  bust  lifelike — surpassing  in  point  of  resemblance 
the  portraits  of  him  by  Westall  and  Phillips — 
and  only  took  exception  to  a slight  defect  in  the 
ear  not  worth  mentioning  in  this  note.  The  cold,, 
reticent  Lady  Byron  was  moved  to  enthusiasm  at 
the  sight  of  the  statue  which  adorns  the  library  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,*  and  exclaimed  within 

[*  For  the  original  correspondence  respecting  Thor- 
waldsen’s  statue  of  Byron  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  see  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  iv.  421.] 
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hearing  of  Trelawny,  “ Yes,  it  is  wonderfully  like 
my  dear  Byron,  only  not  half  so  beautiful.”  The 
original  bust,  done  at  Borne,  eventually  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  .after- 
wards Lord  Broughton.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester,  and  an 
excellent  cast  in  clay  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Murray, 
of  Albemarle  Street.  Those  who,  in  1877,  visited 
the  collection  of  Byroniana  at  the  Boyal  Albert 
Hall  may  remember  to  have  seen  the  original  bust 
by  Thorwaldsen,  which  was  generously  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Lady  Dorchester.  But  in  addition  to 
the  statue  at  Cambridge  and  the  bust  belonging  to 
Lady  Dorchester,  there  is  yet  another  likeness  of 
Byron  by  Thorwaldsen,  safely  lodged  in  the  tribuna 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  This  bust  is 
worthy  of  close  inspection.  It  is  a replica  of  .the 
one  taken  from  the  life,  and  was  worked  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Thorwaldsen 
himself.  I have  been  at  some  pains  to  ' discover 
its  true  history,  and  now  offer  the  result  of  my 
researches  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  lived  at  Milan 
a,  shoemaker  named  Konchetti,  who  stuck  about  as 
firmly  to  his  last  as  did  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Blackett  of  Seaham.  Being  artistically  inclined 
and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  Bonchetti  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have,  been  in 
frequent  correspondence.  , In  the  archives  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  may  still  be  seen  the  original 
letter  addressed  to  Bonchetti  by  Thorwaldsen, 
dated  Borne,  Jan.  6,  1827.  In  this  letter  the  great 
sculptor  promises  at  some  future  time  to  send 
Bonchetti  a souvenir,  and  although  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  nature  of  the  promised  gift, 
we  may  naturally  infer  that  it  would  be  some 
work  of  art  from  Thorwaldsen’s  own  Hand.  Betwten 
1827  and  1833  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
of  any  kind  bearing  upon  this  subject,  but  we 
may  well  suppose  that  both  sculptor  and  shoe- 
maker kept  the  promise  in  mind.  The  next  we 
hear  of  the  said  souvenir  is  not  from  the  great 
Thorwaldsen,  but  from  the  carrier’s  receipt  for 
delivery  of  a bust  of  Lord  Byron  sent  to  Bonchetti 
at  Milan  from  Borne  on  the  12th  of  August,  1833. 
Now,  though  six  years  of  absolute  silence  on  the 
subject  elapsed  betwixt  the  written  promise  and 
its  fulfilment,  the  authorities  at  the  Ambrosian 
Library  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  bust,  nor  can  any  one  who  has  seen 
Lady  Dorchester’s  Byron  fail  to  trace  the  master 
• hand  of  Thorwaldsen  in  both  works.  Attached 
to  Thorwaldsen’s  letter  to  Bonchetti  are  the  follow- 
ing humorous  lines,  couched  in  Dantesque  Italian, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  Bibliot’eca 
Ambrosiana: — 

“AlCalzolajo  Ronclietti  di  Milano,  in  occasione  che 
Thorwaldsen  gli  mandava  in  dono  il  busto  in  marmo  di 
Byron  : — 


Ah  se  il  gran  Vate  a piu.  lontano  segno 
Fratti  avesse  i suoi  giorni  ! In  doppio  culto 
Ambo  voi  con  sagace  opera  d’ingegno 
Tributo  al  mondo,  e sorhmo,  avreste  dato; 

Egli,  il  Canto  di  Lara  in  marmo  sculto, 

Tu,  il  Can  tore  d’Aroldo  instivalato. 

. V.  B.  Zambelli.” 

Bonchetti’s  son  (a  music  master)  is,  I believe,  still 
living  at  Milan.  It  was  from  him  that  the  Am- 
brosian Library  received  the  bust,  Thorwaldsen’s 
letter,  and  many  other  autograph  letters  and  works 
of  art  belonging  to  his  celebrated  father. 

• 11 1 '1J‘  : Bichard  Edgcumbe. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 


Old  Scotch  Kirk*'  Session  Becords. — (See 
“K  & Q.”  6th  S.  i..393;.ii.  64,  144,  203;  vi. 
286).  The  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Federer 
at  the  last  reference  is  evidently  directed  against 
the  marriage  feast  being  held  on,  the  Sunday,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  1672,  and  for  a 
hundred  years  later,  it  was  a common  practice  in 
Scotland  for  persons  to  be  married  on  that  day. 
Prior  to  1579  it  appears  that, there  was  no  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect,  but  in  July  of  that  year 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  that  “ the  marriage 
maybe  any  day  of,  the-weik  solemnizat/sua.that 
ane  sufficient  number  of  witnes  be  . present” 
(Builc  of  XJniv.  Kirk),  and  this  determination  was 
given  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the, First  Book  of 
Discipline  (1560),  says,  “ The  Sonday  before  noon 
we  think  most  expedient  for  m^ri#ge,  and  [that  it 
ought  to]  be  used  no  day  else,  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  ministerie.”  The  rubric  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Order/ has  merely,  “ at  the  beginning 
of  the  sermon.”  .From  1579  onwards  marriages 
were  solemnized  on  Sundays  and  week-days , in- 
differently. The  marriage  feast,  however,  soon 
became  a scandal,  and  to  avoid  < this,  Sunday 
marriages  were  forbidden  in  Glasgow  in  1641,  and 
in  Edinburgh  in  1643,  “ not  as  ,a  thing  unlawful 
in  itself,  but  because  it  occasioneth  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  Day  by  such  as  must  be  employed  for 
preparation  of  necessars  thereto,  as  baxters,  cooks, 
&c.”  In  other  places  the  old  practice  wp,s , con- 
tinued, as  at  Carnock*  in  1643,  and , Livingston 
in  1692.f  Baillie,  at  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
includes  marrying  among  the  ordinary  duties  of 
Scots  ministers  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  Morer 
(1689)  says  that  marriages  were  celebrated  in- 
differently on  any  day  of  the  week  (see  Book  of 
Common  Order  and  Directory,  by  Sprott  and 
Leishman,  p.  360).  Dr.  Leishman  adds  that,  “ in 
some  places  Sunday  marriages  were  kept  up  within 
thef  memory  of  persons  now  (1868)  living.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Westminster  Directory,  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  in  1646,  but  having  now  no 
civil  sanction,  directs  that  the  minister  “ is  pub- 

* Row’s  Hist.  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  xxi. 

t Kirk  Sess!  Rec.  (MS.). 
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licly  to  solemnize  it  in  the  place  appointed  by 
authority  for  public  worship  before  a competent 
number  of  credible  witnesses,  at  some  convenient 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  on 
a day  of  public  humiliation.  And  we  advise  that 
it  be  not  on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  Steuart  of  Pardovan, 
a high  authority,  glosses  this,  “ may  be  celebrate 
in  private  houses,  before  witnesses,  as  the  custom  is 
now  (1709)  become,  upon  any  week  day,  not  being 
a fast-day  ” (bk.  ii.  § 14).  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  custom  of  Pardovan’s  time,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  decay,  has  never  been  authorized  by 
any  law  of  the  Kirk. 

I may  add  that  Mr.  Jonas  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  burial  on  Sunday  in  not  now  the  practice  in 
Scotland.  W.  F.(2). 

Saline  Manse,  Dunfermline. 

Hair  growing  after  Death. — In  the  Times 
account  of  the  appearance  presented  by  Lord 
Crawford’s  body  at  the  second  exhumation  is  the 
following  paragraph  (Oct.  14) : “ On  removing  part 
of  the  covering  of  the  face  and  neck  short  hair 
with  a faint  reddish  tint  was  found  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  and  cheeks  and  a tuft  of  similar  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head.”  One  of  the  chief  patron 
saints  of  Siena  is  St.  Galgano,  whose  legend  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  of  the  “ ages  of  faith.”  The 
Sienese  painters  loved  to  depict  him  as  a beautiful 
youth  with  a profusion  of  golden  curls.  He  closed 
his  poetical  life  of  penance  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  in  1181,  and  the  head  was  delivered, 
as  the  palladium  of  Siena,  to  the  keeping  of  the 
convent  of  the  maiden  Polissena,  who,  when  sent 
to  win  him  back  to  the  world,  had  instead  been 
won  by  him  to  give  herself  to  a life  of  religion.  A 
magnificent  reliquary  of  gold  enamel  was  subse- 
quently made  for  it,  of  such  exquisite  workmanship 
that  it  was  loDg  supposed  to  be  Byzantine  ; but 
Count  Pecci  has  traced  it  satisfactorily  to  the  hand 
of  Giovanni  da  Bartolo  di  Maestro  Fredi,  a brother 
of  the  painter,  an  orafo  (goldsmith),  who  was  much 
in  Rome,  but  was  working  in  his  native  Siena  in 
1373.  It  is  still  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  as 
is  the  head  of  St.  Galgano  within  it.  The  metal 
cover  winds  up  and  down  with  a key  by  a clever  me- 
chanism, which  has  kept  in  order  for  500  years,  and 
exposes  the  head  to  view  in  an  inner  case  of  glass. 
The  face  is  little  more  than  a skull,  with  the  skin 
tightly  dried,  but  the  head  is  all  covered  with 
hair,  and  curls  hang  over  the  temples  and  brow. 
This  hair  is  all  said  to  grow  (the  curls  more  than 
the  rest),  and  is  regularly  cut  about  every  three 
years.  In  one  of  the  numerous  confraternity 
chapels  of  this  same  Siena,  delightful  for  its  me- 
direval  remains,  is  a gaunt  and  expressive,  though 
not  pleasing,  life-sized  crucifix,  of  which  the  tale  is 
likewise  that  the  hair  grows,  some  devoted  person 
having  bequeathed  his  scalp  to  it,  according  to  one 
legend.  Particles  of  the  shorn  hair  were  in  each 


case  readily  given  me ; but  that,  of  course,  proves 
nothing.  But  the  good  faith  of  the  simple  people 
concerned  makes  one  loth  to  ascribe  it  to  a decep- 
tion. The  passage  quoted  above  about  the  body 
of  Lord  Crawford  suggests  that  the  Italian  process 
of  embalming  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hair 
after  death.  R.  H.  Busk. 

[See  “N.  & Q 4*  S.  vi.  524;  vii.  66,  83,130,222,  290. 
315,  476 ; viii.  335 ; xi.  106,  186.] 

Parochial  Clergy  Lists. — Many  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  have,  no  doubt,  in  common  with  my- 
self, endeavoured  to  compile  lists  of  parochial 
clergy,  and,  as  the  result  of  some  years’  investiga- 
tion I wish  to  suggest  the  following  sources  for 
speedily  carrying  out  the  work  : — 

Dr.  Ducarel’s  MSS.  (British  Museum  Add.  MSS. 
6060  to  6120)  supply  all  admissions,  &c.,  by  the 
Archbishops,  sede  vacante,  &c.,  from  1280  to  1750, 
and  one  is  almost  certain  to  find  therein  one  entry, 
at  least,  relating  to  any  benefice.  Duplicates  of 
these  MSS.  are  at  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  where, 
of  course,  the  original  archbishops’  registers  are  to 
be  seen. 

The  indexes  of  Institutions  and  Compositions 
for  First  Fruits , in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
supply  names  between  Henry  VIII.  and  1800, 
whilst  the  bishops’  certificates  in  the  same  office 
furnish  some  additional  names.  The  Valor  Eccle - 
siasticus  (1535)  gives  names  of  clergy  at  that  date. 

Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  will  supply 
names  of  clergy  turned  out  by  the  Puritans,  and 
Col.  White’s  Century  of  Malignant  Priests  (seques- 
tered 1643)  should  be  consulted. 

Most  complete  records  as  to  the  Commonwealth 
period  will  be  found  at  Lambeth  Palace  Library 
in  MSS.  966  to  1021 ; also  original  presentations, 
944  to  947;  and  surveys,  902  to  922.  These 
manuscripts  have  been  generally  overlooked  by 
local  historians. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Plundered 
Ministers  (British  Museum  Add.  MSS.  12,669  to« 
12,671)  will  give  information  between  1645  and 
1647,  whilst  several  additional  volumes  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Calamy’s  Nonconformist  Memorial  gives  names 
of  those  ejected  in  1662.  The  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine gives  many  particulars  as  to  the  clergy  in  last 
century.  The  Calendars  of  State  Papers  have 
yielded  some  particulars  in  certain  cases. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

’ OmcrOaKovo)  OR  ’ OmcrOaKovoixaiy  A Non- 
lexical  Greek  Word. — It  is  not  often  that  one 
can  meet  with  a Greek  word  which  does  not  occur 
in  Dindorfs  Stephens’s  Thesaurus , the  most  com- 
plete Greek  lexicon.  But  1 have  happened  lately 
to  see  one  such,  the  verb  oTria-daKovopcu , which 
occurs  in  the  following  passage ; TLpoo-KtLrai  .... 

“ (fnovrjvSk  craA7nyyos”  oTricrdaKovo'drjvaiy  els 
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to  8 idirvpov  re  /cat  Starr pvcrtov  rrjs  aTrrj^rjcreoiS 
^peojcrrtKws  els  rraerav  eKKXrjondv  8o6r)vcu  (Cra- 
mer’s Catena,  vol.  viii.  p.  192,  1.  15).  It  is  from  the 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  of  (Ecumenius  and 
Arethas,  bishops  respectively  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  Caesarea,  both  probably  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  expresses  in  brief  the  rjKovcra  ottlo-u)  /jlov 
of  ch.  i.  10(“audivi  post  me,”  Yulg.).  In  other 
instances  the  words  into  the  composition  of  which 
07ri(r6ev  enters  are  common  enough. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Bugs  : Psalm  xci.  5.  6. — A clergyman  in  Lich- 
field told  me  a few  days  ago  that  he  was  reading 
this  Psalm  with  his  Sunday-school  children,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  “ the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  to  which  a little  girl  immediately 
answered  “ Bugs.”  I was  able  to  assure  my  friend 
that  his  little  pupil  was  not  very  far  wrong,  nor 
was  her  answer  so  ridiculous  as  he  might  suppose  ; 
for  in  Matthew’s  Bible,  1537,  the  fifth  verse, 
“ Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  any  terror  by  night,” 
is  rendered,  “ So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be 
afrayd  for  any  Bugges  by  night.”  A question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  child  may  have  meant 
bugs  in  the  sense  of  bogies  or  bugbears.  I find 
the  word  in  3 Henry  VI. , Y.  ii. : — 

“ So,  lie  thou  there ; die  thou,  and  die  our  fear; 

For  Warwick  was  a bug,  that  fear’d  us  all.” 

W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston,  Sussex. 

An  Inedited  Sating  of  Luther.— I am  re- 
minded, ante,  p.  207,  of  an  accidental  travelling 
conversation  I once  had  with  an  enthusiastic 
Augustinian  monk.  Speaking  of  Luther,  he  said, 
“I  have  often  thought  what  a splendid  career 
fell  to  his  lot,  after  being  nothing  in  the  beginning 
but  an  obscure  monk.  And  yet  what  did  it  come 
to  after  all  ? You  have  heard  that  when  he  came 
to  die  he  had  a vision  and  saw  heaven  opened  and 
all  the  dazzling  happiness  of  the  blessed,  and  yet 
he  turned  from  it  in  horror.  When  they  asked 
him  how  it  was  the  sight  did  not  make  him  happy 
— was  it  not  beautiful  ?— he  exclaimed  (and  he 
imitated  a tone  of  heartrending  agony),  ‘ Bello,  si  ! 
Ma  non  e per  me  /’”  I do  not  think  this  tradition 
of  the  Order  has  found  its  way  into  any  biography. 

R.  H.  B. 

Provincialism  on  the  Bench.— At  the  Police 
Court,  St.  Martin’s  (Stamford),  a few  days  ago,  in 
reply  to  an  attorney  who  made  an  application  to 
the  Bench,  one  of  the  county  magistrates  said, 
<e  At  the  Board  of  Guardians  we  have  shack  after 
shack  before  us,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  let  off 
when  the  more  respectable  people  have  to  pay.” 
Shack  means  a vagrant,  &c.,  and  is  used  in  Leices- 
tershire as  well  (cf.  E.D.S.  Yoc.) ; but  is  shack 
to  be  found  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Edmund  Waterton. 


Bridging  over  long  Periods  in  Time. — It 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
there  is  a gentleman  now  living  whose  grandfather 
was  born  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Francis  Maude,  R.N.,  who  was 
born  in  1798,  is  the  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Maude, 
who  was  born  in  1673  (see  Peerage). 

W.  D.  Parish. 

A Road  trotting. — Walking  in  Haddington- 
shire during  the  autumn,  I inquired  of  a peasant 
the  more  direct  course  to  a ruined  mansion,  and  got 
for  answer,  “ Take  that  field  and  you  will  find  a 
foot-road  trotting  through  it  that  leads  straight  to 
the  place.”  The  road  trotting  was  a novelty,  and 
may  be  noteworthy.  As  the  person  who  used  it 
was  accustomed  to  horses,  this  may  possibly 
account  for  the  expression.  Seth  Wait. 

Proper  Names  turned  into  Yerbs. — We 
are  all  familiar  with  such  words  as  to  Burke,  to 
Boycott,  to  Lynch,  &c.,  but  I think  that  it  will 
be  new  to  most  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  see  our 
old  friend  Horace  turned  into  a verb  active  or 
passive.  But  Sir  Samuel  Garth  writes  in  his 
once  popular  poem  The  Dispensary, — 

“ Let  but  bis  Lordship  write  some  poor  lampoon. 

He ’s  Horaced  up  in  doggrel  like  his  own.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Willow  Pattern.  — The  following  rhyme  is 
said  to  a child  when  it  eats  from  a willow-pattern 
plate : — 

“ Two  pigeons  flying  high  ; 

A little  vessel  passing  by  ; 

A bridge,  with  three  men,  or  with  four  ; 

A Chinese  mansion,  with  an  open  door ; 

A tree,  with  thirty  apples  on ; 

And,  with  a fence,  this  ends  my  song.” 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Posting  Haste.  — In  the  “ Epistle  to  the 
Reader,”  which  was  first  prefixed  to  Lily’s 
Grammar  in  an  edition  after  1542,  there  is  an 
occurrence  of  this  expression : “ For  this  posting 
haste  overthroweth  and  hurteth  a great  sort  of 
wittes,  and  casteth  them  into  amazednesse.”  It 
seems  to  be  introductory  to  the  shorter  and  more 
familiar  form  post-haste,  “ Of  this  post-haste  and 
romage  in  the  land  ” ( Hamlet , I.  i.).  The  edition 
of  Lily,  u.s.,  is  Lond.,  Longmans,  1830. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Coal  as  a Charm. — I clip  the  following  from 
the  Standard  of  October  17  last : — “ Constable 
James  said  that  on  the  prisoner  being  searched, 
amongst  other  articles  found  upon  him  was  a piece 
of  coal,  used  by  professional  thieves  as  a ‘charm.’  ” 
James  Britten. 

Strange  Omissions  : Mr.  Samuel  Wad- 
dington’s  “English  Sonnets”  (see  ante,  pp. 
306,  326).— With  no  little  humiliation  I must 
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plead  guilty  to  Mr.  Waddington’s  charge.  I 
was  guilty  of  “ that  carelessness  which  prefers 
accusation  to  the  trouble  of  verification  ” — Prof. 
Skeat’s  words  on  p.  338 — and  of  having  relied 
upon  the  notice  of  this  book  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
6th  S.  iv.  479.  It  is  a vicious  practice  to  make 
an  assertion  at  second  hand,  trusting  to  the 
opportunity  of  testing  its  truth  when  the  assertion 
is  in  proof — I mean  the  printer’s  proof.  In  this 
case  the  proof  of  my  note  reached  me  when  I was 
unable  to  verify  it.  I offer  Mr.  Waddington  the 
expression  of  my  profound  regret  for  the  error 
and  for  the  annoyance  it  has  caused  him.  But, 
for  one  thing,  he  will  observe  that,  while  believing 
that  Watson’s  birth  was  early  enough  to  make 
him  the  contemporary  of  both  Surrey  and  Wyat, 
I shrank  from  asserting  that  the  fact  was  so.  I 
cannot  even  now  disprove  that  assumption,  though 
I think  it  probable  that  Watson’s  birth  was  very 
soon  after  Lord  Surrey’s  execution.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

[We  are  sorry  that  the  review  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  misled  C.  M.  I.] 

In  spite  of  its  unfortunate  debut — especially  un- 
fortunate as  exactness  should  be  the  first  rule 
with  all  communications  to  “N.  & Q.” — this 
subject  (ante,  p.  306)  is  interesting,  and  one  quite 
in  its  place  in  your  columns'.  Let  me  add,  then, 
an  instance  to  those  already  advanced..  In  his 
Caricature  and  other  Comic  Art,  New  York, 
Harper,  1877,  although  many  pages  are  devoted 
to  Hogarth,  Gillray,  Cruikshank,  and  later  carica- 
turists, no  mention  whatever,  is  made  by  Mr. 
Janjes  Parton  of  Rowlandson,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  humour  and  satire,  an  artist  certainly 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  work  treating  of 
caricature  during  his  period.  H.  S.  A. 


Ouertes. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

— — — ,1  * 

A Silver  Cjtaltce. — I recently  saved  from  the 
melting  pot  a silver  chali^pi.v  It  rests  upon  an 
octagonal  base  and  stem,  with^a  knop  of  as  many 
sides,  and  terminates  in  a plain  circular  cup.  The 
only  attempt  at  engraved  ornamentation  is  a leaf 
pattern  border  round  the  base  and  a representation 
of  the  crucified  Redeemer, with  some  of  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion,  the  pincers,  the  hammer,  and  the 
ladder  of  seven  steps.  Between  the  engraved 
bonier  and  the  edge  IS  the  following  inscription:  — 
“ Pray  for  je  good  intintion  of  Mary  Gabriel 
Skerret,  who  procured  j*  Chalice  & a vestiment  for 
ye  use  of  her  nephew  fr  Mark  Skerrett,  1732.” 
The  maker’s  stamps  and  town  mark  occur  upon  the 
foot  of  the  chalice  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cup. 


They  are  the  letters  r i,  an  anchor,  and  the  same 
letters  again  repeated.  The  mint  mark  of  Bir- 
mingham is  the  anchor  ; but  this  chalice  was 
made  long  before  that  emblem  was  granted  to 
the  capital  of  the  Midland  Counties.  I have  failed 
to  find  a similar  mark  in  any  of  my  authorities  on 
silver  plate.  The  character  of  the  letters  r i proves 
that  the  chalice  is  not  foreign,  and  Galway  being  a 
seaport  town  and  having  a goldsmiths’  guild,  and  the 
chalice  having  come  from  there,  I think  it  possible 
that  it  may  be  a;  specimen  of  Galway  manufacture, 
and  that  as  the  seventeenth  century  silversmiths 
in  Cork  adopted  as  their  town  marks  on  plate  the 
stamp  of  a ship  between  two  castles,  so  the  Gal- 
way goldsmiths  took  the  anchor  as  their  hall  mark. 
The  r uncertain  means  of  communication  with 
Dublin  and  the  great  risk  that  would  have 
attended  the  transport  of  either  Cork  or  Galway 
plate  to  and  from  the  Dublin  Assay  Office  obliged 
the  goldsmiths’  guilds  in  those  towns  to  adopt  a 
mark  of  as  high  a standard  as  that  used  in  the 
capital  city.  I shall  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
information  that  will  enable  me  to  assign  with 
more  certainty  this  anchor  town  mark.  F.S.A. 

3,  Sidney  Place,  Cork. 

Latin  Pronunciation. — In  which  of  the  public 
schools  is  the  new  pronunciation  of  Latin  adopted  ? 
After- ten  years’ labouring  to  teach  the  new  pro- 
nunciation. to  boys  who  had  learnt  the  old,  only 
to  find  that  on  leaving  to  enter  a public  school' our 
efforts  were  not  appreciated,  we  have  had  to  bow 
to  circumstances  and  go  back  to  the  old  ourselves. 
The  question  is  of  some  importance  to  teachers.  r 

Alured. 

William  Yonge. — I want  the  parentage  of 
and  any  other  particulars  concerning  William 

Yonge,  who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  , and 

lived  at  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1645. 

F.  J.  B. 

“ Tiler’s  Law.” — What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase  ? I have  found  it  in  a Royalist  letter, 
written  in  1648,  referring  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party  : “ Men  that  have  fomented  all  the 
uproar  of  Christendom  maye  by  the  Tylers  lawe 
be  paide  in  their  owne  kinde.”  G.  F.  W. 

Ancient  Custom  at  the  Bringing-in  of 
Light.— George  Herbert,  in  A Priest  to  the 
Temple  (chap,  xxxv.,  “The  Parson  Condescend- 
ing”), writes  that  “an  old  custom  there  is  of 
saying,  when  light  is  brought  in,  ‘ God  send  us 
the  light  of  heaven.’”  From  what  period  did 
this  custom  date  ; was  it  ever  general  ; when  did  it 
fall  into  disuse  ? Charles  J.  Davies. 

Ludlow. 

Bredbury,  Stockport.— A certain  portion  of 
this  township  is  known  as  “ Butterhouse  Green,” 
and  spelt  in  this  manner.  In  the  register  of  the 
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Stockport  parish  church,  however,  it  is  mentioned 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  “ The  Butters.” 
What  is  the  probable  origin  of  this  name  ; and  is 
it  used  elsewhere  ? James  Cocks. 

The  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  1781.  — 
I have  in  my  possession  a pamphlet  of  the  Corre- 
spondence between  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Lieut.- General  Earl „ Cornwallis , from  July  8 to 
Dec.  2,  1781,  on  which  are  many  marginal  notes 
in  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  writing.  In  Ross’s  work 
The  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  1858,  I find  only 
ten  of  the  thirty-three  letters  given  in  the  pamphlet 
referred  to,  and  of  the  ten  mentioned  in  Ross’s 
work  many  do  not  agree  with  those  I have  before 
me.  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  remarks  seem  to  bear 
strongly  on  the  whole  correspondence.  Is  there 
any  other  work  on  the  subject  ? if  not,  will  my 
pamphlet  and  its  original  remarks  be  of  any  interest 
to  your  readers  ? R.  Gofton-Salmond. 

Sir  Charles  Hedges:  Where  did  he  Re- 
side?— He  was  a judge  of  Admiralty,  M.P., 
Secretary  of  State,  &c.,  and  died  in  1714.  Also, 
where  was  his  property  situated  ? J.  J.  H. 

Poll  Books  for  Leicestershire. — The  Rev. 
J.  Curtis,  in  his  Topographical  History  of  the 
County  of  Leicester,  p.  xxvi,  gives  statistical 
details  of  the  two  contested  elections  for  that 
county  in  1720  and  1775.  I have  a printed  copy 
of  the  poll  in  1775,  stating  the  names  of  the  voters 
and  the  places  of  their  residence  and  freehold.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  bo  informed,  if.  the  poll  of  1720 
was  also  printed,  and  if  so,  where  a copy  of  it  can 
be  seen.  F.  H. 

Dunstable  Priory,  Beds. — Is  the  exact  date 
of  its  foundation  by  Henry  I.  known  ? 

Thomas  North. 

Charope.— Is  not  this  adjective  very  uncom- 
mon ? It  occurs  in  Bulwef’s'  Anthropemetamor- 
phosis  (1653),  sc.  vii.,  p.  131 : — 

“ The  natural  perfection  of  a Mans  Face  requires  these 
conditions:  A 'square  Forehead, ......  a good  amiable  cha- 
rope Eye,  not  very  concave  nor  prominent,  somewhat 
Lion-like.” 

I should  be  glad  of  any  other  instances  of  its  use. 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

25,  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Leicester  Wills  during  the  Civil  War  and 
TnE  Commonwealth. — Can  any  correspondent 
afford  me  information  respecting  the  place  where 
these  might  be  found  ? No  wills  were  proved  in 
the  Archdeaconry  Courts  at  Leicester  from  1649  to 
1660,  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  having  been 
suspended  during  that  period.  Lac. 

Early  Marriage. — In  the  Heralds’  Visitation 
of  York  (Coll.  Arms  and  Harl.  MSS.)  the  date  of 
birth  of  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  a squire,  is  set 


down  as  1580 ; and  in  the  next  Visitation  the  date 
is  again  given  “set.  5 a0  1585;  now  living,  1612.” 
By  the  register  of  Lowther  Church  it  appears  that 
this  precocious  youth  married  (March  10,  1594) 
Frances  (daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  of 
Lowther),  who  was  born  (according  to  the  same 
register)  August  10,  1578.  This  would  make  the 
groom  but  fourteen,  and  the  bride  sixteen.  Ls.it 
possible  that  such  marriages  were  allowed  in  those 
days  ? H. 

Ingle. — What  is  the  etymology  of  the  Scottish 
ingle  ? Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  the  Contemporary 
this  month  suggests  the  word  may  possibly  be 
Teutonic  (see  p.  596) ; Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Did. 
thinks  it  of  Celtic  origin,  and  connects  it  with  Irish 
aingeal,  fire.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  aingeal 
is  a primitive  Gaelic  word.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  old  glossaries.  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Archdeacon  Bran. — In  the  register  of  Albury 
church  occurs  the  following  entry : “1668.  Mis 
Brande,  the  Widdow  of  Archd’eacon  Bran,  buried 
October  4.”  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  one 
will  tell  me  where  I can  find  information  about 
this  archdeacon.  M.A.  Oxford. 

Albury,  Herts. 

“Vive  ut  vivas”:  Shakspeare’s Autograph. 
— I have  lately  noticed  in  an  edition  of  Julius 
Csesar,  by  J.  Neil,  in  Collins’s  series,  Lond.,  s.a., 
the  following  observation  : — 

“ In  October,  1870,  a copy  of  North’s  Plutarch  was 
presented  to  the  Public  Library,  Greenock,. on'  the  title- 
page  of  which  was  written,  ‘Vive  ut  vivas,  IV.  S.' pre- 
tiu  18.’  There  are  notes  in  the  margin  which  'make*  it 
probable  that  this  was  Shakspere’s  copy;  and  so/that 
the  inscription  was  written  in  it  by  him.” — Introduction, 
p.  63,  condensed.  i 4 . 

Has  the  claim  to  be  a genuine  inscription  by 
Shakspeare  been  examined  in  any  other  publica- 
tion ? The  motto  itself  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
coats  of.  several . families.  Is  the  source  of  it 
known  ? Ed.  Marshall.  ’ 'i 

Kissing  a Bride. — What  is  the  authority  ’ or 
origin  of  the  privilege  of  kissing  a bride  on  the 
first  time  of  meeting  her  after  her  marriage  ? The 
only  mention  I know  of  it  is  in  Nicholas  NicTcleby, 
where  Nicholas  kisses  Mrs.  Browdie,  to  .'the)  dis- 
may of  John,  her  husband,  who  evidently  did.  not 
know  the  custom.  H.  J.  C. 

Old  Clock. — What  is  the  date  of  an  old  clock 
bearing  the  inscription  “ James  Clowes,  Londini, 
fecit”?  G.  H.  T. 

Alnwick. 

Scoperil. — What  is  a scoperil  ? The  other  day 
an  old  Derbyshire  farmer  in  conversation  with  me 
made  use  of  this  word,  but  he  could  tell  me  .no- 
thing about  it  except  that  it  was  old  Derbyshire. 
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Prom  the  way  that  he  made  use  of  the  expression 
it  would  seem  to  mean  some  animal  that  had  a 
quick  or  wriggling  motion.  G.  Fisher. 

Betr’es. — What  is  this  ? I find  in  the  Church- 
wardens’ Accounts  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  Oxford, 
for  the  year  1473,  these  entries: — 

It.  for  a pownde  of  betr'es  for  Judas  jd. 

It.  for  makyng  of  iju.  bet'res  jd. 

Nicholas  Hall,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
— Who  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  Hall,  B.D.,  of 
Elemore  Hall,  co.  Durham,  and  rector  of  Lough- 
borough, an  ejected  minister  in  1643  ? Hall  was 
a native  of  Newcastle,  and  devisee  of  his  cousin 
Sir  Alexander  Hall,  Knt.,  in  1641.  A pedigree 
of  his  descendants  is  given  in  Surtees’s  Durham , 
i.  121.  Any  information  as  to  his  parentage  and 
ancestry  will  be  acceptable.  W.  G.  D.  F. 

28,  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford. 

Sprangle. — In  an  interesting  article,  entitled 
“ Poor  White  Trash,”  in  the  Cornhill  of  last  May 
occurs  the  following: — 

“ Every  mile  or  so  a little  log-cabin  sits  in  a varied 
growth  of  beans,  potatoes,  maize,  and  tobacco ; over  its 
fence  strangles  a squash  vine  in  ungainly  joy.” 

The  word  sprangle  is  certainly  very  expressive; 
but  is  it  not  a new  invention  ? 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Etymology  of  Merrow.  —I  suppose  the  view 
par  excellence  in  Surrey  is  that  gained  from  New- 
land’s  Corner  on  the  Merrow  Downs,  north-east 
of  Guildford.  It  is  finest  looking  north-west  over 
Merrow  itself.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  last 
place-name  1 It  does  not  occur  in  Domesday,  and 
I believe  the  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  the  Testa 
de  Nevill,  where  we  learn  that  Henry  I.  gave  a 
part  of  Mere  we  (so  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
then  called)  to  William  de  St.  John  for  nine 
librates  of  land  (“  pro  ix  libr’  t’re  ”),  the  residue 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted: — 

The  Animal  Parliament.  — Information  is  requested  as 
to  the  date  and  authorship  of  this  work.  A.small4to. 
tract,  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth. 

A True  and  Faithful  Account  of  the  Island  of  Veritas, 
together  with  the  forms  of  their  Liturgy  — Small  8vo., 
London,  printed  for  C.  Stalker,  apparently  about  1800.” 

Edward  Hailstone. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course, 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart’s  relentless  force, 

Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a short  delay, 

Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey, 

Thou  still  hadst  lived.”  C.  W.  Lewis. 

“ He  died  a thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one.” 

“ Human  nature’s  daily  food.”  M.  D. 


“ When  a land  rejects  her  legends; 

See^  but  falsehood  in  the  past ; 

And  its  people  view  their  sires 
In  the  light  of  fools  or  liars, 

It ’s  a sign  of  its  decline, 

And  its  splendours  cannot  last.” 

P.  W.  Banks. 

EepIteS. 

THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITATION. 

(6th  S.  vi.  163.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston,  quoting  the  translation  of  a 
passage  from  the  Mesnevi,  a thirteenth  century  Per- 
sian poem,  remarks,  “Here  we  find  Newton’s  great 
discovery  anticipated.”  But  this  is  what  I do  not 
find.  .Mr.  Clouston  rightly  speaks  of  Newton’s 
“ law  of  gravitation”;  but  neither  in  the  passage 
from  the  Mesnevi  nor  in  that  from  Pulci  or  from  the 
Vedas  is  there  anything  like  this  “ law.”  The  truth 
is  that  while  Mr.  Clouston  speaks  of  “ the  law  of 
gravitation  ” he  is  only  thinking  of  the  fact.  Now 
Newton  neither  claimed  for  himself,  nor  is  he 
(usually)  credited  by  others  with,  the  discovery  of 
tbe  fact,  except  in  so  far  as  the  fact  is  limited  by 
the  law.  The  fact  that  bodies  projected  from  the 
earth’s  surface  return  to  it,  and  that  the  force  with 
which  they  do  so  is  independent  of  the  mass  and 
is  uniformly  accelerated,  was  as  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  to  Newton.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
while  he  was  led  to  identify  the  force  of  attraction 
between  the  planets  with  that  of  stones  falling  to 
the  earth,  he  was  led  to  a law  for  their  gravitation 
inconsistent  with  that  which  experiment  had  shown 
to  be  inapplicable  to  terrestrial  phenomena.  He 
determined  the  law  of  variation,  as  dependent  upon 
distance  between  the  centres  of  inertia  of  the 
planets,  viz.,  that  the  mutual  attraction,  say  of  two 
planets,  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  squares 
of  the  distance,  and  he  also  determined  the  law 
that  the  gravitation  is  in  the  direct  proportion  of 
their  masses.  Mr.  Clouston’s  notion  of  “ the 
law  of  gravitation”  is  evidently  not  that  of  Newton. 
How,  for  example,  is  Newton’s  “ law  ” anticipated 
by  the  assertion  (in  the  Mesnevi ) that  our  earth  is 
“ by  attraction’s  force  on  all  sides  equal  poised.” 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  as  Newton  conceived  it, 
such  as  is  there  described.  There  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  equal  poising  in  the  case  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  quite  apart  from  the  motions  of 
translation.  Newton’s  fame  and  credit  as  an 
original  discoverer  and  inventor  have  been  often 
assailed  from  Germany,  and  twice  before  from 
Scotland.  At  one  time  it  was  his  fluxions  and 
his  increments,  at  another  his  spectrum,  and  now 
it  is  his  law  of  gravitation.  Newton’s  primacy 
and  originality  have  always  been  vindicated  in  the 
long  run.  C.  M.  Ingleby. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Whatever  forecast  of  Newton’s  discovery  might 
be  traceable  in  any  of  the  other  quotations,  there 
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certainly  is  no  approach  in  that  from  the  Sufi 
poet.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  more 
flatly  run  in  the  teeth  of  everything  known  of 
natural  law  than  this  earth-suspending  fancy  of 
Jellal-u-deen,  unless  it  be  the  following  bit  of  con- 
temporary “ positivism,”  which  the  Sufi  does  seem 
to  have  anticipated  exactly  in  its  leading  bit  of 
pseudo-science ; though  nobody  before  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I suppose,  could  pile  up  so  rich  a 
concentration  of  blunders  on  every  point  intro- 
ducible.  The  author,  having  heard  of  creation  out 
of  nothing,  seems  to  have  tried  the  feat  himself, 
and  decided  as  follows  : — 

“ Nothing , considered  in  the  light  of  a raw  material, 
is  a most  decided  failure.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  God 
must  have  made  the  universe  out  of  Himself,  He  being 

the  only  existence It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 

earth  would  fall  to  the  sun,  only  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
attracted  by  other  worlds  (!),  and  those  worlds  must  be 
attracted  by  other  worlds  still  beyond  them  (!),  and  so 
on  without  end.  This  proves  the  material  universe  to 
be  infinite  (!).  If  an  infinite  universe  has  been  made 
out  of  an  infinite  god,  how  much  of  the  god  is  left?  ” — 
R.  G.  Ingersoll’s  Oration  on  the  Gods,  p.  21, 

Of  course,  the  Mahomet’s  coffin  kind  of  suspen- 
sion imagined  for  the  earth  (or  for  “ other  worlds  ” 
in  general),  could  not  be  maintained  a moment  by 
gravitation,  or  any  attraction  decreasing  as  distance 
increases.  It  requires  either  a negative  gravity,  a 
repulsion  which,  I believe,  really  enters  into  the 
<>nly  known  case  of  such  suspension —an  iron  core 
in  a galvanized  helix — or  else  attractions  varying 
with  distance  directly  instead  of  against  it  in- 
versely. The  Shirin  and  Ferhad  idea,  that  “ from 
such  a force  (gravitation)  arises  every  motion  per- 
ceived in  heavenly  or  terrestrial  bodies,”  went 
beyond  either  Newton  or  Laplace,  and  forestalled 
the  present  American  Jacob  Ennis  in  his  Origin 
of  the  Stars.  E.  L.  Garbett. 

In  the  article  quoted  above  Dante  is  said  to 
Lave  “ clearly  mentioned  the  law  of  gravitation,” 
and  Pulci,  two  centuries  later,  to  have  “ anticipated 
the  law  of  gravitation.”  The  same  is  attributed 
to  Shakespeare,  to  the  Sufi  poet,  and  to  the  Vedas. 
I look  upon  these  guesses  as  mere  dreams,  and  in 
nowise  as  detracting  from  the  genius  and  the 
■originality  of  Newton.  That  attraction  in  some 
form  existed  was  always  known.  That  bodies  fall 
to  the  ground  was  known  since  creation.  That 
amber  rubbed  on  the  sleeve  will  attract  light 
bodies  was  known  thousands  of  years  ago.  That 
a stone  tied  to  a string  and  whirled  round  can  be 
made  to  describe  a circle  every  savage  knows.  It 
required  but  little  imagination  to  guess  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature  made  the  planets  to  move 
round  the  sun.  But  as  knowledge  increased  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  what  the  something  was 
also  increased.  Kepler  showed  from  observa- 
tion (not  from  guess)  that  all  the  planets  described 
ellipses.  Then  we  seemed  further  off  from  the 
truth  than  ever.  It  was  not  till  Newton  proved 


that  attraction  diminished  with  the  increase  of 
distance,  according  to  a law  by  him  first  enunciated, 
and  that  the  attraction  was  as  the  mass  of  the 
attracting  body,  and  that  this  law,  combined  with 
an  original  projectile  force  on  the  planet,  would 
cause  it  necessarily  to  describe  an  ellipse,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  the  mystery  solved.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  quotes  a saying  of  Agassiz,- — that  when  a 
startling  discovery  in  physics  is  made  people  first 
say  it  is  not  true ; then,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
religion ; and  lastly,  that  it  was  known  before. 
Newton’s  philosophy  was  decried  in  France,  where 
all  were  enamoured  of  Descartes  and  his  vortices  ; 
whether  Newton’s  law  was  ever  said  to  be  irre- 
ligious I do  not  know,  but  it  has  clearly  arrived 
at  the  third  phase.  J.  Carrick  Moore. 


Washing  Machines  (6th  S.  vi.  189,  315). — I 
am  unable  through  circumstances  to  refer  either  to 
Espriella’s  Letters  or  to  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
preceding  the  one  for  the  14th  inst.,  but  as  the 
Cumberland  dolly  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Peacock,  and  its  “ points  ” have 
probably  never  been  recorded,  unless  they  have 
been  so  very  briefly  in  the  Cumberland  Glossary 
of  my  late  friend  Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  I desire  to 
place  them  on  record,  describing  one  of  a couple 
in  my  own  collection.  The  Cumberland  dolly  is 
a sort  of  stool,  made  of  ash,  circular,  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  inches  and  a half  thick.  From 
the  base  five  legs  project  outwards,  nine  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter 
at  top  and  bottom,  but  thinner  in  the  middle  and 
rounded  at  the  ends  ; a stem,  nineteen  inches 
long,  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  stool, 
and  a handle,  seventeen  inches  long,  is  placed 
horizontally  on  the  head  of  the  stem.  The  stem 
and  handle  are  curiously  and  elaborately  carved; 
probably  no  two  are  ever  quite  alike  in  this 
respect.  The  soiled  clothes  are  immersed  in  water 
in  the  dolly  tub,  which  is,  or  may  be,  a cask  with 
one  end  taken  out  (the  one  before  me  is  twenty- 
two  inches  deep  internally),  and  then  the  dolly  is 
plunged  into  the  mass  and  worked  by  the  dollier 
by  both  arms,  with  a curious  lateral  motion  to 
right  and  left  alternately,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  I 
believe  the  dolly  and  its  tub  to  be  very  ancient, 
probably  of  the  Norse  period,  for  they  are  found  in 
the  most  remote  of  our  dales.  The  old-fashioned 
machine,  worked  as  the  fire  machine,  was  in  use 
many  years  ago  and  was  probably  ancient,  but  it 
has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  the  new  in- 
ventions as  has  the  dolly,  which  still  has  the  pre- 
ference, as  being  most  effectual  in  cleansing  with 
least  wear  and  tear,  and  no  sale  of  household  goods 
is  ever  regarded  as  complete  unless  a dolly  figures 
as  one  of  the  articles.  Wm.  Jackson. 

Fleatham  House,  St.  Bees. 
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Du  Cange’s  “ Medleval  Latin  Dictionary  ” 
(6th  S.  vi.  228). — Early  in  September  I made  some 
inquiries  respecting  this  work,  and  received  the 
following  answer:  “New  edition,  vol.  i.  will  be 
out  in  six  months,  to  be  completed  in  four  years.” 

Brito. 

A new  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  this  work  is  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hessels,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  task.  Xit. 

About  a year  ago  M.  L.  Favre,  printer  at  Niort 
(Deux  Sevres),  announced  the  publication  of  a new 
edition  of  Ducange,  with  the  supplements  of  Car- 
pentier,  Adelung,  and  the  Glossarium  Germanico- 
Latinum  of  Westenrieder.  The  work  was  to  be 
brought  out  in  one  hundred  fasciculi,  forming  to- 
gether ten  quarto  volumes  of  about  six  hundred 
pages  each  ; price  300  frs.,  or  200  frs.  for  the  first 
five  hundred  subscribers.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  undertaking  was  ever  carried  out,  at  any  rate  I 
have  heard  nothing  more  about  it. 

Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I have  heard 
that,  upwards  of  five  hundred  subscribers  having 
entered  their  names,  the  new  edition  of  Ducange 
will  be  sent  to  press  immediately. 

Mr.  Murray  announced  a new  edition  of  this 
book  some  years  ago ; but  I am  informed  that  no 
date  can  be  given  for  its  appearance. 

Wm.  H.  Peet. 

Hohenlohe-Bartenstein  (6th  S.  vi.  310). — 
The  arms  of  the  Princes  von  Hohenlohe-Barten- 
stein, in  Wiirtemberg,  are  : Quarterly  of  six,  in 
three  rows  each  of  two  quarters  : 1,  Or,  an  eagle 
displayed  sa. ; 2,  Az.,  three  fleurs-de-lis  arg.;  3, 
Arg.,  two  lions  pass.  gard.  sa.;  4,  Per  fess,  in  chief, 
Sa.,  a lion  pass,  or  ; in  base,  Lozengy  sa.  and  or  ; 
5,  Az.,  five  mace-heads  arg.,  3 and  2 ; 6,  Per 
fess  dancett4  gu.  and  arg.  The  whole  shield  has 
a champagne  gu.  in  base  ; and  over  all  is  an 
escutcheon,  Gu.,  a champagne  arg.,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a princely  hat  of  crimson,  turned  up 
ermine.  J.  Woodward. 

“ Della  Nobilta  ed  Eccellenza  delle 
Donne”  (6th  S.  v.  388;  vi.  33).— This  book,  of 
which  a second  edition  was  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  1549,  should  be.  preceded  by  an 
oration  of  Messer  Alessandro  Piccolomini  in 
praise  of  women.  The  original  was  not  written 
in  French,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  but  in 
Latin,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Margaret  of  Austria. 
The  Italian  translator  was  one  Angelo  Cocci.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  but  it  would  seem 
that  Cocci  translated  from  the  Latin  and  not 
from  the  French,  because  the  first  French  version 
knowD,  that  by  Louis  Vivant,  only  saw  the  light 


thirty  years  after  the  Italian  edition,  viz.,  in 
1578.  Editor  of  the  “Giornale  degli 

Eruditi  e Curiosi.” 

Padua. 

Rhymeless  Words  (6th  S.  v.  46, 173, 298,  317, 
337,  397  ; vi.  154,  297).— The  lines  quoted  by 
R.  H.  B.  are  from  a burlesque  play  called  The 
Rovers,  which  appeared  in  the  Anti- Jacobin, 
June  4,  1798,  conducted  by  Canning,  Ellis,  and 
Frere.  The  stanza  occurs  in  a song  supposed  to 
be  sung  by  Rogero,  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  ; and  the  correct  version  is  as  follows  : — 

“ There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet  ! sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  ! 

Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen.” 

This  song  was  the  joint  production  of  Canning  and 
Ellis.  I cannot,  however,  admit  that  a fictitious 
surname,  such  as  “ Pottingen,”  is  a true  instance 
of  rime  (so  the  word  should  always  be  spelt) ; in 
that  case,  at  any  rate,  no  word  need  any  more  be 
“ rimeless.”  C.  S.  Jerram. 

W.  F.  H.  is  in  error  in  stating  that  to  chimney 
“ there  is  one  perfect  place-rhyme,  Rhymney.” 
This  is  a Welsh  word,  and  in  the  mouths  of  Welsh- 
men never  rhymes  to  “chimney.”  It  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  Romney,  in  Kent,  the  letter 
y in  the  first  syllable  having  its  primary  Welsh 
sound — a similar  one  to  that  of  u in  the  English 
word  but.  E.  Sidney  Hartland. 

Swansea. 

“ Double  ” Monasteries  (6th  S.  v.  407  ; vr. 
18,  155,  216).— If  a Student  of  History,  when 
he  asserts  that  “ the  custom  of  double  monasteries 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  reforms  inaugurated  by 
St.  Bernard,”  means  that  it  ceased  in  cohs'equince 
of  these  reforms,  he  is  mistaken...'  The  ,dp;uj|)le 
monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Gilbert  of  Semp- 
ringham  continued  to  exist  in  England  until  the 
general  dissolution,  and  at  last  ceased  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  that,  and  that  only.  Although 
there  are  now,  I believe,  no  double  monasteries  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  yet  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  now  existing;  in  our  own 
country.  I allude  to  the  monastery  presided  over 
by  the  Anglican  Father  , Ignatius,  situated  at 
Cupel  y Ffyn,  in  Glamorganshire,  about  four  miles 
beyond  the  ruins  of  Llanthony  Abbey.  The  nuns 
have  not  been  long  there.  Their  present  tem- 
porary residence  consists  of  a one-storied  iron 
structure,  surrounding  a small  quadrangular  space, 
and  nestling  closely  beneath  the  southern  wing  of 
the  comparatively  lofty  structure  of  the  monastery 
proper.  A good  view  of  the  premises  occupied 
by  the  nuns  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  range 
of  heights  which  rises  up  steeply  above,  and  which 
is  called,  I believe,  rather  singularly,  Tarren 
r’  Esgob,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Bishop.  C.  W.  S. 
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The  Revised  Version  : Lists  of  New  Words 
(6th  S.  vi.  310).— Appendix  ii.  of  The  Student's 
Concordance,  London,  Bemrose,s.a.  [1882],  contains 
a list  of  the  “ new  words  ” in  the  Revised  Version, 
at  pp.  437  -8.  It  is  not  made  quite  clear,  but  I 
presume  that  Appendix  ji.,_  like  Appendix  i. 
(p.  433),  is  taken  from  Canon  Kennedy’s  Ely 
Lectures.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Paul  Morphy  (6th  S.  vi.  207). — In  reply  to 
C.  M.  I.,  the  following  quotation  is  from  Paul 
Morphy , von  D.  Max  Lange,  second  edition, 
Leipzig,  1881.  It  breathes1  a melancholy  tone, 
and  the  words,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a chess 
master  second  to  none  but  Morphy,  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  : “ The  account  published  a year  ago 
in  the  American  journals; .respecting  the  mental 
state  of  .Paul  Morphy  leaves  but  slight  hope  of 
any  outlook' for  amendment'.  He  lives  with  his 
mother 'in  comfortable  circumstances,  at  89,  Royal 
Street, “ New^Orleans*.”  • An  extract  from  the  Hart- 
ford Times  says  . 

“ He,  is  at  pre'senfc  (1873)  doing  nothing.  Once  in  a 
while' the’  solitary  athlete  can  be  induced  to  show  that 
his  power  is  only  in  abeyance.  I saw  him  at  a private 
seance  beat,  simultaneously,  in  three  hours,  sixteen  of 
the  most  accomplished  amateurs  in  New  Orleans.  His 
strength  has  never  been  fully  tested,  and  will  probably 
never  be  fully  developed.” 

He  failed  as  a lawyer,  but  how  far  that  circum- 
stance unhinged  his  intellect  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
I should  doubt  if  he  were  immeasurably  superior 
to  Anderssen  (the  late)  or  Steinitz,  though  he 
vanquished  every  master  whom  he  encountered  in 
1858 ; but  some  of  Anderssen’s  best  games  do  not 
date  before  1873,  and  Steinitz  never  met  Morphy. 
The  latter  player  was  a model  of  exactness  and 
often  very  brilliant,  but  was  not  an  inventor  to 
any  great  extent.  H.  F.  Woolrych. 

Oare  Vicarage. 

Books  written  in  Latin  by  Moderns  (6th  S. 
vi.  207).— The  “exact”  period  when  learned  men 
ceased  to  employ  Latin  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  printed  books  has  not  arrived  yet,  as  a glance 
at  the  Leipzig  publishers’  catalogues  will  show. 
I have  at  this  moment  before  me  Gallice  Nar- 
bonensis  Provincice  Romance  Historia,  Descriptio, 
Institutorum  Expositio.  Scripsit  Ernestus  Herzog, 
Tubingensis.  Lipsise.  In  iEdibus  B.  G.  Teub- 
neri,  1864.  A valuable  book,  beautifully  printed 
on  beautiful  paper,  a pleasure  to  read  it  and  a 
pleasure  to  handle  it.  Zeuss’s  Grammatica  Cd- 
tica , a tolerably  modern  work,  must  be  known  to 
H.  S.  A.  ' F.  Ellendt,  De  Cognomine  et  Agnomine 
Romano,  was  published  in  1853  at  “ Regimont. 
Boruss.”  (Kcenigsberg). 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

Pronunciation  of  “Either,”  “Neither” 
(6*“  S.  vi.  207).— In  a small  village  in  Lancashire 


some  years  since  I remember  two  farmers  having 
a warm  discussion  with  each  other  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words  ; the  one,  of  course, 
advocating  the  ee,  the  other  i.  They  determined, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  village  schoolmaster,  an 
old  man  who  lived  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Education  Department  at  Whitehall.  He  listened 
attentively  to  both  parties,  and  then  said  “ he 
thought  other's  on  ’em  would  do.”  R.  M.  T. 

In  the  north  of  England  I have  heard  these 
words  pronounced  ather  and  nather.  The  most 
unaccountable  change  is  outher  and  nouther.  Dr. 
Smith,  once  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  Prebendary  of  Durham,  invariably 
used  this  strange  perversion.  A story  is  told  of 
him.  A young  clergyman  asked  him  which  was 
right,  ither  or  ether  ? His  reply  was,  “ Outher  will 
do.”  Dr.  Smith  always  pronounced  James  J earner, 
and  oblige  obleege.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Gallimatias  (6th  S.  vi.  208).— This  word  is 
not  new  to  “ N.  & Q.”  (see  4th  S.  iv.  294  ; vii. 
174).  At  the  latter  reference  the  supposed  deriva- 
tion is  given.  The  word  will  be  found  in  all  the 
French  dictionaries  ; Richelet  defines  it  as  “ Con- 
geries verborum  indigesta,”  “ Discours  obscur  et 
peu  naturel”;  Danet,  “ Discours  embrouille  et 
confus,  oil  l’on  ne  comprend  rien.”  D’Abrancourt,, 
in  his  Translation  of  Lucian  (tome  ii.  202,  ed. 
1733),  has  this  note : “Un  langage  qu’on  n’entend 
point,  ou  comme  nous  disons,  Phebus  et  ‘ Galima- 
tias.’” In  Moliere  (Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  III. 
iii.)  this  passage  occurs : “ Toute  l’excellence  de 
leur  art  consiste  en  un  pompeiix  ‘ galimatias,’  en 
un  specieux  babil.”  In  the  Preface  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Robert  Cary , Earl  of  Monmouth , by  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  Knt.,  who  was  principal  Secretary  of 
State  and  P.C.  18  James  I.,  we  find  the  word. 
He  says,  “ These  periodical  productions,  mixed  as 
they  are  with  abuse,  nonsense,  and  ‘ gallimatias  ’ 
of  every  sort.”  Fielding  uses  it  in  his  Amelia , 
bk.  vii.  chap.  iv.  The  best  rendering  of  the  word 
in  English  would  seem  to  be  gibberish. 

G.  L.  G. 

Richardson  in  his  Diet,  has,  “ Gallimatia,  Fr. 

‘ Galimatias : jargon  de  Gal,  gibberish,  fustian 
language,  pedlers’  French’  (Cotgrave).”  He  quotes 
Warburtou,  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.  Pref.  The 
Rev.  T.  L.  O.  Davies,  in  his  Supplementary  Eng- 
lish Glossary,  quotes  from  Walpole's  Letters , ii. 
332  (1762),  where  the  word  means  a “mixture  or 
hodge-podge”:  “Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  arrived. 

Her  dress,  like  her  languages,  is  a galimatias 

of  several  countries  ; the  groundwork  rags,  and 
the  embroidery  nastiness.”  The  word  has  been 
compared  with  gallimaufry,  which  Wedgwood 
regards  as  onomatopoetic. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Bailey’s  Dictionary,  edit.  1736,  has,  “ Gallima- 
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tias,  a dark  perplexed  discourse,  where  several 
things  are  huddled  together,  so  as  to  make  an 
inconceivable  jargon.”  In  Tarver’s  French- English 
Dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  explained 
thus  : “ Galli  mathias  was  once  said,  instead  of 
gallus  mathice,  by  a barrister  who  was  pleading 
and  got  confused.”  “ Obscurus  per  obscurius  ! ” 

E.  H.  Marshall. 

Hastings. 

A Poet  Descended  from  a King  (6th  S.  vi. 
209). — The  Poet  Laureate  is  said,  I believe,  to 
have  Plantagenet  blood  in  his  veins.  I have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Peacock  will  be  able  to  furnish 
evidence  of  “ his  royal  descent,”  if  he  is  so  de- 
scended. F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

No  doubt  Alfred  Tennyson  is  intended;  he  is 
descended  through  female  lines  from  more  than 
one  king.  D.  G.  G.  E. 

Delay al  Family  (6th  S.  vi.  209). -—Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  by  Jane  Hilton,  according  to  the  Visita- 
tion, had  no  fewer  than  eight  daughters.  Of  these, 
in  addition  to  Anne,  who,  according  to  your  corre- 
spondent, was  Mrs.  Turner  of  Whitby,  three  others 
were  married  ; Dorothy,  to  John  Hedworth,  Esq., 
of  Harraton,  Co.  Pal.,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham ; Isabella,  to  John  Widdrington,  of  Monk- 
wearmouth  ; and  Elizabeth,  to  William  Blount,  of 
Kidmore  End  ( vide  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , s.  v. 
“ Blount  of  Maple-Durham  ”).  Of  the  five  daughters 
of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  Bart.,  by  Lady  Anne  Leslie, 
I only  know  of  one  who  was  married,  viz.,  Mary, 
to  William  Strother,  Esq.,  of  Fowberry,  co.  North- 
umberland. E.  H.  A. 

Y SUBSTITUTED  FOR  I (6th  S.  vi.  208). — It  is 
thought  that  the  practice  of  writing  y at  the  end 
of  a word  instead  of  i,  while  the  i is  substituted 
when  another  syllable  is  added,  as  in  dutt/,  dutiful, 
may  have  arisen  in  the  wish  to  please  the  eye  by 
giving  a sort  of  finish  to  the  word,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Roman  numeration,  where  the  final  unit 
always  had  a tail  given  to  it,  as  iiij  (Edwards’s 
Words , Fads,  and  Phrases ) F.  C. 

Lady  Penitents  (6th  S.  vi.  208). — There  i3  a 
long  description  of  such  a pilgrimage  in  Ains- 
worth’s Gvy  Fawkes;  not  an  ancient  book,  it  is 
true,  but  the  author  is  usually  correct  in  his  details. 

T.  F.  R. 

Numismatic  (6th  S.  vi.  208). — The  coin  referred 
to  is  a shilling  of  the  second  coinage  of  James  I., 
and  was  struck  in  1604  ; the  figures  xii  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  indicate  the  number  of  pence. 

W.  Taylor. 

46,  Holloway  Head,  Birmingham. 

Devotional  Processions  (6th  S.  vi.  221). — I 
witnessed  two  very  similar,  if  not  so  elaborate, 
processions  this  spring  at  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  on 


Mid-Lent  Sunday  and  on  Good  Friday.  There 
also  were  black- veiled,  bare-footed  female  peni- 
tents, and  “angels,”  represented  by  very  small 
children,  bearing  the  “ Instruments  of  the  Passion.” 

T.  F.  R. 

“Joining  the  majority”  (6th  S.  vi.  225).— In 
the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  his  Urn  Burial , pub- 
lished in  1658,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quotes  the 
phrase  which  has  become  so  common,  in  speech 
and  print,  in  the  present  day.  Discoursing  to  his 
antiquarian  friend  “of  the  sepulchral  urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk,”  he  observes 

“ We  present  not  these  as  any  strange  sight  or  spec- 
tacle unknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  the  best  of 
urns  and  noblest  variety  of  ashes ; who  are  yourself  no 
slender  master  of  antiquities,  and  can  daily  command 
the  view  of  so  many  imperial  faces  ; which  raiseth  your 
thoughts  unto  old  things  and  consideration  of  times 
before  you,  when  even  living  men  were  antiquities ; 
when  the  living  might  exceed  the  dead,  and  to  depart 
this  world  could  not  be  properly  said  to  go  unto  the 
greater  number.” 

Sir  Thomas  appends  the  foot-note,  “Abiit  ad 
plures.”  J.  0. 

9,  Picton  Place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Wound  for  Winded  (6th  S.  vi.  205). — Your 
correspondent  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Sir  W. 
Scott  was  never  guilty  of  this  “ inaccuracy,”  cf. 

“ But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 

When,  lo  ! forth  starting  at  the  sound, 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 

That  slanted  from  an  islet  rock, 

A damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay.” 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  § 17. 

; F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“ A month’s  mind  ” (6th  S.  vi.  205,  251).— 
Without  being  able  to  give  proof,  I beg  to  draw 
attention  to  the  old  spelling  and  pronunciation— 
mynde  being  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Danish 
minde.  Now  these  are  etymologically  the  same, 
although  the  Danish  has  retained  only  the  sense 
of  memory,  remembrance,  memorial.  The  month’s 
mynde  may,  then,  mean  simply  a particular  month’s 
(annually  recurring)  memorial  festivity,  or  a 
monthly  remembrance,  or  celebration,  of  a par- 
ticular day.  A.  R.  F. 

The  explanation  of  this  phrase  accepted  with 
approval  by  Nares  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
evidence  but,  as  Dr.  Nicholson  has  pointed  out, 
at  variance  with  physiological  facts.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  clear  that  the  service  or  mass 
necessarily  lasted  for  a whole  month  or  for  a period 
of  thirty  days.  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  that  it  denoted  a commemorative  or  anniver- 
sary service  performed  on  a single  occasion  a month 
after  the  decease  of  the  person  in  whose  memory 
it  was  held,  just  as  the  “ year’s  mind  ” took  place 
I at  an  interval  of  twelve  months  after  that  event. 
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Both  rites  are  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Sir  Bichard 
Elyot,  who  died  in  1522  ; and  the  clause,  “ I will 
that  the  prest  executing  the  service  at  myn  enteryng 
moneth  mynde  and  yeres  mynde  have  at  every 
of  the  same  tymes  for  his  labour  and  payne  xxd,” 
would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  the  celebrant 
was  to  be  paid  for  his  services  on  three  single 
occasions,  otherwise  the  rate  of  remuneration 
would  have  been  unequal.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  supplying  black  gowns  to  his  sons,  “ if  they  be 
at  myn  enteryng  or  moneth  mynde.”  The  alterna- 
tive shows  that  the  testator  anticipated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  legatees  being  unable  to  be  present  at 
his  funeral,  and  the  “ month’s  mind  ” would  then 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  relatives  to  pay  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  within  a compara- 
tively short  time  after  the  interment.  If  a “solemn 
mind”  be  substituted  fora  “month’s  mind” in  the 
passages  which  are  said  to  be  explained  by  reference 
to  a woman’s  longing,  their  sense  is  preserved,  as 
well  as  the  association  with  what  undoubtedly  were 
41  solemnities  ” of  constant  occurrence.  C. 

[F.  J.  F.  too  late  for  this  week.] 


De  Braose,  Bohun,  and  Owen  Families  (5th 
S.  vii.  89,  155,  252,  455  ; 6th  S.  vi.  289).— I am 
sorry  to  be  unable  to  help  D.  G.  0.  E.  in  respect 
of  the  question  of  representation  ; but  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  fill  up  a few  blanks  in  his  pedigree,  I 
beg  to  present  him  with  the  accompanying  sketch 
of  its  earlier  part.  I cannot  venture  to  speak 
with  certainty  concerning  the  marriages  or  issue 
of  Sir  David  Owen. 

Savarie  de  Bohun,  of=Margaret,  dau.  of  Geoffrey 


Midhurst  and  Ford, 
d.  1246. 


Fitz  Piers,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  Aveline. 


Franco  de  Bohun, —Sybil,  dau.  and  coh.  of  Will, 
d.  Sept.  14, 1272.  I de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby. 


John  de  Bohun, =Joan,  dau.  and  h.  of  John  de  Bathonia 
d.  Sept.  28, 1284.  ' ' ~ ' 


and  Alianora  de  Aunblie. 


John,  d.  5 Edw.  III.=Joan,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
j Will,  de  Braose  of  Gower. 

r~i 

Hermentrude. 


The  Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(6th  S.  vi.  107,  151,  270,  317).— I should  have 
drawn  Mr.  Maudslay’s  attention  to  Close  Boll 
1 Ed.  II.,  m.  6 d.,  which  might  repay  inspection. 
It  refers  to  the  partition  of  the  lands  of  Bobert 
fie  Tateshale,  amongst  them  being  the  manors  of 
Bukenham  and  Tybenham.  The  heirs  of  the 
above  Bobert  were  found  by  Inquis.  p.m.  34 
Ed.  I.,  No.  57,  to  be  Thomas  de  Caylly,  son  of 
Adam  de  Caylly  by  Emma,  sister  of  Bobert  de  Tate- 
shale, set.  twenty-two  and  upwards ; Joan  de  Driby, 
another' sister  of  Bobert,  set.  fifty  and  upwards  ; and 
Isabella,  wife  of  John  de  Orreby,  third  sister,  set. 


forty  and  upwards.  I believe  Thomas  Cayley  was 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Bukenham,  and  his  daughter 
and  heir  Margery  married  a Clyfton.  See  Inquis. 
p.m.  18  Bichard  II.,  No.  34,  on  Mary  de  Boos. 

D.  G.  C.  E. 

Oafing  (6th  S.  vi.  69,  198). — In  Edwards’s 
Words,  Facts , and  Fhrases  the  word  oaf  is  thus 
rendered : — 

“ Oaf,  a simpleton,  a blockhead,  an  idiot.  Formerly 
supposed  to  be  a changeling,  the  true  infant  being 
removed  by  fairies,  and  an  oaf,  aulf,  or  elf  substituted. 
Drayton  says 

* Some  silly,  doating,  brainless  calf 
Will  say  the  fairy  left  this  aulf, 

And  took  away  the  other.’  ” 

In  the  remote  parts  of  Worcestershire  the  clown 
at  a circus  is  still  called  the  oaf.  Not  long  since 
the  writer  heard  a ‘native  of  that  county  give  a 
verbal  description  of  rope  dancing,  one  of  the 
incidents  of  which  was  that  “the  oaf  cum  an’ 
choaked  ’is  fit  ’’—that  is,  the  clown  came  and 
chalked  the  feet  of  the  dancer.  F.  C. 

The  Owl  an  Emblem  of  Death  (6th  S.  v. 
447;  vi.  74,  198). — In  l(  Glossographia  Anglicana, 
Nova ; or,  a Dictionary  interpreting  such  Hard 
Words  of  whatever  Language  as  are  at  Present 
Used  in  the  English  Tongue,  with  their  Etymo- 
logies, Definitions,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Very 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  what 
they  read.  London,  printed  for  D.  Brown  [and 
six  others  whose  names  are  given],  1719,”  is  the 
following “ Lichfowl,  certain  unlucky  birds,  as 
the  Night  Baven  and  Scrietch  Owl,  from  Lich,  a 
Saxon  word  that  signifies  a carcase.”  The  belief 
that  the  unearthly  cry  of  the  screech  owl  betokens 
death  is  not  confined  to  England.  It  is  a popular 
superstition  both  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

C.  A.  White. 

Umbrageous  (6th  S.  v.  449;  vi.  93,  249).— This 
form  of  expression  is  common  in  Italian.  TJn 
cavallo  ombroso  is  a frequent  expression  for  a shy- 
ing horse,  or  essendosi  adombrato  il  cavallo , the 
horse  having  taken  fright  ; e alguanto  adombrato 
would  mean  that  your  friend  had  taken  umbrage. 
And  in  French,  e.  g.,  sa  fierte  ombrageuse=her 
touchy,  sensitive  self-respect.  B.  H.  Busk. 

A Cure  for  the  King’s  Evil  (6th  S.  vi.  6, 
196). — In  Edwards’s  Words,  Facts,  and  Fhrases  it 
is  stated  that : — 

“ The  once  popular  superstition  that  the  touch  of  a 
king  or  reigning  queen  would  cure  the  disease  known  as 
the  evil  may  be  to  a certain  extent  explaint d by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
usual  to  present  to  every  person  ‘ touched  ’ a piece  of 
gold  from  the  royal  privy  purse.  Barrington  ( Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  107)  mentions  the  case  of  an  old 
man,  whom  he  was  examining  as  a witness,  who  stated 
that  when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford  she  ‘ touched  ’ 
him  for  the  evil.  Barrington  asked  him  if  he  were  really 
cured,  upon  which  the  old  man  smilingly  said  he  did  not 
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believe  he  ever  had  the  evil,  but  his  parents  were  poor, 
and  had  no  objection  to  the  bit  of  gold.” 

Dr.  Brewer  says:  — 

“ The  practice  was  introduced  by  Henry  VII.  of  pre- 
senting the  person  ‘ touched’  with  a small  gold  or  silver 
coin,  called  a touchpiece.  The  one  presented  to  Dr. 
Johnson  has  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  one  side  and 
a ship  on  the  other  ; the  legend  of  the  former  is  Soli  deo 
gloria . and  of  the  latter  Anna  D.:  G.  M.  BR.  F.:  ET. 
H.  REG.  (Anne  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Queen).” 

F.  C. 

Corpse-bleeding  (6th  S.  vi.  46,  156).— -The 
following  portion  of  a note  appended  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  may  be  added  to 
your  correspondent’s  communication  at  the  latter 
reference  : — 

“ The  belief  that  the  corpse  of  a murdered  person 
would  bleed  on  the  touch,  or  at  the  approach  of  the 
murderer,  was  universal  among  the  northern  nations. 
We  find  it  seriously  urged  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  Edinburgh,  so  late  as  1688,  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt.  The  case  was  that  of  Philip  Stansfield,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  his  father  ; and  this  part  of  the  evidence 
against  him  is  thus  stated  in  the  ‘ libel  ’ or  indictment : — 
‘And  when  his  father’s  dead  body  was  sighted  and  in- 
spected by  chirurgeons,  and  the  clear  and  evident  signs 
of  the  murder  had  appeared,  the  body  was  sewed  up, 
and  most  carefully  cleaned,  and  his  nearest  relations 
and  friends  were  desired  to  lift  the  body  to  the  coffin ; 

and  the  said  Philip  [having  lifted]  the  right  side, 

his  father’s  body,  though  carefully  cleaned,  as  said  is, 
so  as  the  least  blood  was  not  on  it,  did,  according  to  God’s 
usual  method  of  discovering  murders,  blood  afresh  upon 
him,  and  defiled  all  his  hands,  which  struck  him  with 
such  a terror,  that  he fled  from  the  body,’  Ac.” 

Is  it  known  when  this  belief  ceased  to  exist  1 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Tiie  Arms  of  the  Popes  (6th  S.  vi.  81,  271, 
290). — Nicholas  IV. — Girolamo  Musci,  not  Masci. 

St.  Celestine  V. — Pietro  Angelario,not  Angelieri, 
called  del  Morone  from  a hermitage  inhabited  by 
him  near  Isernia. 

Hadrian  VI. — There  has  been  much  disputing 
over  the  family  name  of  this  Pope.  By  many  he 
has  been  called  Florisse  or  Florentin  ; by  some 
Adrian  Florent  van  Trusen  ; by  others,  again,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  his  name  was  Rampini,  and 
that  he  was  born  at  Salo,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
Recent  researches  have  established  that  Adrian  VI. 
was  the  son  of  Florentin  Dedel,  a humble  ship- 
wright (naupegus)  of  Utrecht. 

Some  further  observations,  suggested  by  the 
notes  which  have  already  appeared,  I must  reserve 
for  a future  communication. 

Editor  of  the  “Giornale  degli 
Eruditi  e Coriosi.” 

Padua. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (6th  S.  vi.  144,  255,  317).— I think  that  I 
am  further  justified  in  saying,  in  reference  to  the 


remark  of  W.  F.  H.,  that  it  was  the  express  in- 
tention, or  acceptance,  of  the  Committee  that 
Archdeacon  Palmer,  as  representing  the  Oxford 
section,  and  Bp.  Ellicott,  as  representing  the  Cam- 
bridge section  of  the  Committee  of  Revision, 
should  write  their  joint  answer.  If  W.  F.  H.  will 
please  to  refer  also  to  the  twenty-eighth  number 
of  the  Church  Quarterly  (vol.  xiv.  p.  472),  there  is 
this  notice  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  a more 
favourable  one  than  his  own  : — 

“We  hope  that  this  work  will  be  widely  circulated 
and  read.  It  ought  to  reassure  those  whose  confidence 
in  the  Revisers’  soundness  of  judgment  has  been  shaken 

by  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  th e Quarterly  reviewer 

Its  very  self-restraint  and  temperateness  ought  to  recom- 
mend it.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  brief 
abstract  or  popular  presentation  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  real  strength  of  the  arguments  of  modern 
textual  criticism.  The  true  sense  of  their  overwhelming 
force  comes  by  patient  study  only.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Use  of  Fern  Ashes  and  Lichen  (6th  S. 
iv.  208,  334;  v.  56). — The  following  passage  of 
Chaucer  deserves  notice  as  an  evidence  of  the  use 
of  fern  ashes  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  also 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom: — 

“ But  natheles  somme  seyden  that  it  was 
Wonder  to  maken  of  fern-asshen  glas. 

And  yet  nis  glas  nat  lyk  asshen  of  fern; 

But  for  they  ban  yknowen  it  so  fern, 

Therfor  cesseth  her  langling  and  her  wonder.” 

Squitre's  Tale , 253-7. 

Arthur  E.  Quekett. 

Hanger  (1st  S.  ii.  266;  6th  S.  v.  227,  353;  vi. 
76,  137,  176). — In  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  contributed  with  regard  to  this  word,  it 
may  be  not  amiss  to  refer  to  the  recently  issued 
part  ii.  of  Prof.  Toller’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary , 
s.  v.  “ Hangra.”  The  Rev.  H.  Hall,  in  a paper  en- 
titled Names  and  Places  of  Hertfordshire , 1858, 
says  that  the  termination  hanger , “ from  the  A.-S. 
hangra , a meadow  usually  situated  by  the  side  of 
a wood,”  is  found  in  Panshanger  and  Tyttenhanger. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

At  Chilworth,  Surrey,  on  the  steep  side  of  St. 
Martha’s  Hill,  are  thick  woods,  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  “ The  Hangers.”  A footpath  to 
Albury  traverses  the  lower  portion.  The  term 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  refer  to  the  hanging 
woods.  George  Unwin. 

St.  Martha’s,  Chilworth. 


The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lyte’s  interest- 
ing Dunster  and  its  Lords  may  be  of  use  : — 

“The  park was  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 

centuries  always  described  as ‘the  Hanger  park  ’ or  ‘ le 
Hanger/  obviously  iu  reference  to  its  hanging  woods.” — 
P.  53. 

J.  H.  Round. 


If  D.  G.  C.  E.  will  look  at  “ N.  & Q.”  5th  S.  xi. 
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231,  he  will  find  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. J.  B.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Knightwick, 

Arms  of  Pate  of  Sysonby  (6th  S.  v.  409  ; vi. 
38,  231,  295).— W.  S.  may  care  to  have  the  follow- 
ing : (1)  Thomas  Pate  married  (as  first  wife) 
Barbara  (?  Mary),  daughter  of  Hercy  Nevill,  of 
Grove,  whose  great-grandson  was  created  baronet 
1674.  (2)  Mrs.  Margaret  Pate  married,  about 

1620,  Thomas  Pope  Blount,  of  Tittenhanger,  who 
died  s.p.  (3)  Ann  Pate,  daughter  of  George 
Pate,  of  Flamborough,  married,  about  1570, 
Ralph  Creyke  (see  Creyke  of  Marton)  as  second 
wife.  (4)  Sophia  Pate-Rose  married,  about  1760, 
Rev.  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne.  (5)  There  is  a pedigree 
of  Lomax  of  Cheldwickby  in  the  second  edition 
of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry.  This  may  throw  light 
on  the  question  raised  by  Strix.  Sigma. 

Obedience  (6th  S.  vi.  147,  292).— The  following 
definitions  given  by  Littre  under  the  word  obedi- 
ence may  serve  to  answer  in  part  Miss  Margaret 
Haig’s  questions  : “ ||  7°  Dans  les  temps  de 
schisme,  obedience  a 4te  le  nom  donne  aux  differ- 
ents  pays  qui  reconnaissaient  l’un  ou  l’autre  pape.” 
“ ||  3°  Emploi  particulier  qu’un  religieux  ou  une 
religieuse  a dans  son  couvent.  Cette  religieuse 
est  celleriere  ; c’est  son  obedience.”  Littre  gives 
no  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
“those  rooms  containing  the  materials  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  nuns  are 
employed.”  His  definition  relates  simply  to  the 
work  itself,  which,  as  it  was  enjoined  by  a superior, 
might  well  be  termed  obedience ; but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  word  might  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  place  where  a handicraft  was 
carried  on,  and  where  the  materials  employed  in 
it  were  kept.  E.  McC— — . 

Buried  Alive  : a Tale  of  Old  Cologne 
(6th  S.  iv.  344,  518  ; v.  117,  159,  195,  432  ; vi. 
209).— This  story,  or  forms  of  it  with  variations, 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  a great  many  places 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  decide  where  it  originally  arose  ; most 
likely  Cologne  was  its  cradle.  The  following 
legend  rather  resembles  it,  which  is  narrated  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  up  to  the  present  time  ; but 
whether  more  than  a legend — a record  of  an 
actual  fact — it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  In  1566, 
when  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of  England,  that  dread 
disease  the  plague  visited  and  ravaged  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  amongst  its  victims  was  Charlotte 
Clopton,  a young  lady  of  great  beauty.  She  was 
buried  with  hot  haste  and  uncoffined,  perhaps  with- 
out “ her  virgin  crants,  her  maiden  strewments,” 
in  the  vault  under  the  Clopton  chapel  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church  there.  Within  a week,  to  the 
same  ancestral  vault  was  borne  another  of  the 
Clopton  family  who  had  died  of  the  same  disease. 


The  horrified  mourners,  on  entering  the  sepulchre, 
saw  the  figure  of  a woman  in  her  grave  clothes 
leaning  against  the  wall  ; and  this  was  Charlotte 
Clopton,  who  had  not  been  long  dead.  In  the 
agonies  of  despair  she  had  bitten  a piece  from  her 
fair  round  shoulder.  The  story  ends  here,  for  no 
resuscitation  took  place.  At  New  Place,  in  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the  residence  for  some  years  of 
Shakspere,  is  a portrait  in  oil,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Charlotte  Clopton.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Jesus  Psalter  (6th  S.  vi.  47,  216). — I am 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Edmond  for  the  references 
which  he  has  kindly  given  me.  The  Jesus  Psalter 
is  a most  favourite  devotion  with  English  Catholics. 
My  object  in  putting  my  query  is  to  get,  if 
possible,  the  exact  and  original  version  of  it  as 
composed  by  Richard  Whitford.  Within  the 
last  few  days  I have  had  in  my  hands  a precious 
MS.  Prayer-book  containing  many  fine  old  English 
prayers  ; the  writing  is  in  different  hands,  dating 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  inclusively.  This 
book  contains  another  Jesus  Palter,  and  the 
writing  is  certainly  early  Henry  VIII.  I hope 
ere  long  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Lady 
Abbess  to  whose  ancient  and  historical  community 
this  MS.  belongs  to  make  a transcript  of  it. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Sate  for  Sat  (6th  S.  iv.  190,  395,  477;  v.  37, 
78,  158;  vi.  117,  256). — Were  it  not  for  a lapsus 
calami  by  which  “ a modern  use  ” was  altered  to 
“ another  instance  ” (ante,  p.  117),  the  drift  of  my 
incidental  note  would  have  been  less  mistakable. 
For  the  rest  I have  to  thank  Jaydee  for  the  in- 
formation that  “ sate  is  the  perfect  of  the  verb  ” 
(ante,  p.  256);  I had  hitherto  fancied  that  it  once 
was.  Alphonse  Estoclet. 

St.  Blaize  (6th  S.  vi.  44,  155,  292).— There  is 
a public-house,  “ The  Bishop  Blaize,”  in  Hall  Street, 
Kidderminster,  and  the  signboard  gives  a repre- 
sentation of  the  patron  saint  of  woolcombers,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  the  town.  F.  C.  says  that 
St.  Blaize  was  put  to  death  a.d.  316.  In  the 
recently  published  Saints  and  their  Symbols,  by 
E.  A.  G.,  the  date  is  given  as  a.d.  289. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Silhouettes,  or  Black  Profile  Portraits 
(6th  S.  v.  308,  393,  458,  493  ; vi.  57,  197).— The 
art  of  cutting  profile  portraits  from  black  paper 
with  a pair  of  scissors  still  flourishes  in  the 
United  States.  There  was,  and  probably  is  still, 
a professor  of  the  art  at  Saratoga  during  the 
summer  season.  There  is  one  now  at  the  popular 
watering-place,  Coney  Island,  just  outside  of  New 
York.  I saw  this  latter  artist  operating  a short 
time  ago.  He  stood  the  victim  against  a white 
screen,  and  cut  his  profile-bust  out  of  a bit  of 
black  paper  in  less  than  a minute.  Of  any  one 
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having  a marked  and  characteristic  profile,  the 
likeness  was  distinctly  recognizable.  Of  children 
he  cut  full-length  portraits  with  all  their  glory  of 
frocks,  and  flounces,  and  ribbons. 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Stuyvesent  Square,  N.Y. 

A conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  date  of  this 
simple  mode  of  tracing  profiles  from  the  Journal 
Officiel  published  at  Paris,  August  29,  1869 
(p.  1154,  col.  iii.) : — 

“ Le  chateau  de  Bry-sur-Marne  fut  construit  en  1759 
par  Etienne  de  Silhouette une  des  principals  dis- 

tractions de  ce  seigneur  consistait  & tracer  une  ligne 
autour  d’un  visage,  afin  d’en  avoir  le  profil  dessine  sur 
le  mur;  plusieurs  salles  de  son  chateau  avaient  les 
murailles  couvertes  de  ces  sortes  de  dessins  que  l\>n 
appelle  des  silhouettes,  du  nora  de  leur  auteur,  denomi- 
nation qui  est  toujours  restee.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

I have  seen  full-length  silhouette  portraits — or, 
perhaps,  “ a la  silhouette  ” portraits,  for  I do  not 
believe  that  they  were  gummed  on  cardboard— of 
the  following  celebrities, — Joseph  Goodall,  D.D., 
Provost  of  Eton  College  from  1809  to  1840 ; 
John  Keate,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College 
from  1809  to  1834;  Samuel  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  from  1824  to  1831; 
Dr.  Thomas  Falconer  of  Bath,  who  died  in  1839  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  who 
died  in  1836.  Drs.  Goodall  and  Falconer,  and  Mr. 
Simeon  were  wearing  hats  of  a clerical  kind,  Dr. 
Keate  wore  an  old-fashioned  cocked  hat,  and  Dr. 
Smith  the  usual  square  academic  cap.  They  were 
all  said  to  be  admirable  likenesses,  and  probably 
were  so.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

The  art  is  not  confined  to  England.  I lately  saw 
a French  itinerant  conjuror  practising  it  with 
marvellous  dexterity  before  a street  crowd  at 
Calais.  He  held  a sheet  of  paper  loosely  in  one 
hand,  and  cut  out  any  likeness  the  people  asked 
for  with  a large  “ cook’s  knife  ” in  the  other.  The 
most  difficult  was  that  of  a man  with  a pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  curling  smoke  rising  out  of  it  ; and 
all  done  with  one  uninterrupted  stroke. 

R.  H.  B. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  Dibdin  ends 
his  Bibliomania , published  1811,  by  a silhouette 
profile  portrait  of  himself  with  his  hat  on.  In  his 
own  copy  of  the  work,  which  I possess,  Dibdin 
has  inserted  the  original  of  the  portrait,  which  I 
find  is  cut  out  of  white  paper  and  laid  upon  a 
background  of  black  paper.  Of  the  other  sil- 
houette portraits  in  my  possession  I do  not  con- 
sider any  earlier  than  1750  ; the  latest  is  1849, 
taken  in  the  Thames  Tunnel.  E.  Q. 

Claughton,  Cheshire. 

The  method  of  taking  these  as  I have  seen  it  in 
operation  was  for  the  artist  to  have  a reflection  of 


the  sitter  projected  on  the  white  side  of  the 
blackened  paper  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
a camera  lucida,  and  then  to  trace  the  outline  with 
pencil,  cut  it  out  with  scissors,  and  mount  it  with 
the  black  side  up.  I have  a really  life-like  por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  John  Kentish,  of  Birmingham, 
representing  the  learned  gentleman  full-length, 
standing  in  his  library,  which  is  indicated  in 
sepia.  This  was  taken  by  Edouart  in  1838.  The 
professors  of  this  art  were  usually  itinerants,  who 
would  take  a shop  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
for  a few  weeks  or  months,  and  fill  the  window 
with  specimens,  as  the  photographers  do  now. 

S.  Foxall. 

Edgbaston. 

Jannock  (6th  S.  vi.  28,  95,  137,  213).— The 
Scotch  spelling  of  this  word  is  jannoch , and  the 
rendering  of  it  is,  a bannock,  which  is  a cake  of 
oatmeal  bread.  F.  0. 

Oxfordshire  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  9,  178).— 
Mr.  Crombie  might  have  quoted  an  equally 
familiar  instance  of  spitting  from  Yirgil’s  Ciris , 
1.  369,  where  her  Nurse  seeks  to  aid  the  passion  of 
the  unhappy  Scylla  by  a magical  process: — 

“ At  nutrix,  patula  componens  sulfura  testa, 

Narcissum  casiamque  herbas  incendit  olentes. 

Terque  novena  ligat  triplici  diversa  colore 

Fila  ; Ter  in  gremium  mecum,  inquit,  despue,  virgo. 

Despue  ter,  virgo  : numero  deus  impare  gaudet.” 

Here,  however,  the  act  of  spitting  formed  part  of 
a magic  rite,  and  was  not  prophylactic,  but  directed 
against  Nisus,  with  a view  “ Regis  Iolciacis  ani- 
mum  defigere  votis.”  W.  Theobald. 

Lime  House,  Oundle. 

I remember  reading  of  an  Englishman  who  went 
into  a church  in  Wales,  where,  during  the  sermon, 
whenever  the  devil  was  named  the  people  spat,  as 
expressing  abhorrence.  On  the  bridge  between 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  there  is  a blue  stone  in 
the  foot-pavement ; it  was  a custom  fifty  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  is  still,  for  people  to  spit  on  the  stone 
when  passing.  This  stone  is  the  boundary  between 
the  two  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
I do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  curious  custom. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

In  adverting  to  the  foibles  of  a superstitious 
man  Theophrastus  observes  (chap,  xvi.): — 
fxaLvo/Ji€Vov  re  l8o)v,  r)  €7rtA^7rrop, 
as  €ts  koXttov  7TTv<raL. 

The  Greek  women  in  the  present  day,  to  avert  any 
misfortune  that  may  threaten  them,  discharge  the 
moisture  of  the  mouth  upon  the  breast. 

“ Despuit  in  molles  et  sibi  quisque  sinus.” 

Tibull.  Eleg.  i.  2,  v.  95. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Ifde  of  Thanet. 

I had  it  from  my  father  that  to  meet  a squinting 
woman  was  reckoned  of  bad  omen  in  Yorkshire, 
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and  if  you  met  one  when  starting  for  any  particular 
undertaking  and  it  was  Friday  you  might  as  well 
give  it  up,  as  it  would  be  sure  not  to  succeed.  The 
spell  might  be  broken  by  spitting  back  over  the 
left  shoulder.  I never  heard  of  luck  connected 
with  meeting  white  horses ; but  I remember  a tra- 
dition of  my  childhood  that  if  you  could  touch  a 
piebald  horse  with  a man  on  it,  accidentally  met, 
or  else  curtsey  nine  times  backwards,  whatever 
you  wished  for  while  doing  so  would  come  to  pass. 
It  required  some  dexterity  to  perform  either  feat 
unremarked  while  taking  a constitutional  in  Hyde 
Park.  R.  H.  B. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I saw  a gentleman, 
walking  through  the  streets  of  Carlisle,  spit  over 
his  left  shoulder  to  avert  misfortune,  he  having 
inadvertently  passed  under  a ladder.  E.  F.  B. 

Too-too  (6th  S.  iv.  266,  313 ; v.  36,  97,  336 ; 
vi.  197):— 

“ }erne  he  prayes  hyme  to  too 
His  nyne  sonnes  with  hyme  to  goo.” 

Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  40/1022. 

Is  not  the  word  too  another  form  of  the  word  ta= 
take  ? If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  lines  will  be, 
“He  prays  him  to  take  his  nine  sons  to  go  with 
him.”  We  find  the  word  too  again  at  28/722:— 

“ The  childe  saw  that  it  was  so, 

And  tille  his  fete  he  ganne  hyme  too .’ 

I.e.,  he  got  off  his  mare  and  took  to  his  feet. 
Again  at  39/995  the  Sowdan  besieges  a lady  in  her 
castle : — 

“ And  from  the  walles  will  he  noghte, 

Ere  that  he  may  hir  too." 

At  53/1368  we  have  past  part,  tone  for  “ taken,” 
for  which  see  also  Jamieson,  s.v.  At  73/1900  we 
have  mo  for  “ make  ”:— 

“ The  blak  knyghte  with  him  mett 
His  maistrys  to  mo.” 

I may  add  that  too  in  the  passages  given  above  is 
not  pronounced  like  the  adverb  too , as  it  rhymes 
with  " woe,”  “ so,”  “ foe,”  and  “ go.”  F.  J.  Y. 

An  expression  similar  in  construction,  though 
not  exactly  the  same,  is  in  constant  use  amongst 
the  country  people  of  Cheshire.  This  is  “ too 
very.”  “ Dunna  bury  it  too  very  deep  “ Dunna 
cut  it  too  very  close.”  Robert  Holland. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

A Horse-dealing  Proverb  (6th  S.  v.  427; 
vi.  38,  177):— 

“ One  white  leg  buy  a horse, 

Two  white  legs  try  a horse, 

Three  white  legs  look  about  a horse. 

Four  white  legs  go  without  a horse.” 


A Game  of  Twenty  Questions  (6th  S.  v.  468; 
vi.  94,  197). — The  game  mentioned  by  Mr.  Astle 


was  well  known  in  this  city  sixty  years  ago.  It 
was  called  “ How  do  you  like  it  ? ” Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

The  “Digest,”  Bk.  IV.:  Voet’s  Commen- 
taries, &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  268,  314).— To  the  names 
of  the  books  in  English  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  E. 
Carmichael  there  may  be  added  Dr.  J.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  the  Civil  Law,  Cambridge,  1755,  which 
was  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
civil  law,  and  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  Sweet  in  1828.  A dissertation  on 
Obligations  was  prefixed  to  a summary  of  this 
which  was  published  Bond.,  1772.  There  is  also 
a convenient  little  book,  Introduction  to  Roman 
Law , in  twelve  Academical  Lectures , by  J.  Had- 
ley, LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College, 
New  York,  1875.  There  is  also  a list  of  works  on 
Roman  law  in  Lowndes,  s.v.  “Justinian.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Dated  Book-plates  (6th  S.  iii.  204,  302). — 
C.  I.  M.  Z.  may  like  to  learn  that  the  book-plate 
he  mentions  at  the  second  reference  as  being 
“like  no  other”  that  he  has  seen  is  that  of 
Clement  Augustus,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Prince- 
Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne  (1723-61). 
This  prince  also  held  the  sees  of  Munster,  Pader- 
born,  Hildesheim,  and  Osnabriick  ( vide  Potthast, 
Wegweiser  durch  die  Geschichtswerlce  des  Euro - 
paischen  Mittelalters , supplement,  p.  300,  Berlin, 
1868).  The  third  book-plate  mentioned  at  the 
above  reference  appears  to  have  come  from  the 
library  of  the  Due  de  Maine,  natural  son  of 
Louis  XI Y.  John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

West  Indian  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  223). — The 
following  extract  from  Sunday  at  Home  for 
August  shows  a very  singular  similarity  between 
the  beliefs  of  peoples  so  far  apart  as  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  ; it  also  throws  light  on  the  subject  of  their 
belief  in  the  moon's  influence.  The  writer  of  the 
paragraph  here  inserted  is  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill,  B.A.,  a missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  shows  much  observation  in  papers 
previously  written  for  the  same  periodical.  He 
las,  I think,  also  read  a paper  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  It  is  desirable  to  notice  his 
qualifications  for  an  accurate  report  of  the  facts  he 
mentions : — 

“ Moonstruck.— ‘ The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by 
day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.’  This  beautiful  verso 
expresses  the  belief,  common  in  ancient  days,  that  the 
moon  exercises  a baleful  influence  upon  those  exposed,  to 
her  direct  rays.  In  modern  times,  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  has  been  doubted  and  even  denied. 
But  whatever  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the 
temperate  zones,  within  the  tropics  it  is  very  injurious 
to  sleep  exposed  to  its  rays,  especially  when  at  the  full. 
On  a voyage  to  the  antipodes,  when  near  the  line,  a 
Maltese  sailor,  who  was  a most  comical  fellow,  slept  for 
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some  hours  on  the  boom  with  his  face  towards  the  full 
moon.  On  waking  in  the  morning  the  muscles  on  the 
right  side  of  his  face  were  contracted,  so  that  every 
attempt  to  speak  was  attended  with  the  most  ludicrous 
contortions.  Feeling  sure  that  something  wa3  seriously 
wrong,  he  spoke  to  another  sailor,  who,  supposing  that 
as  usual  he  was  at  his  odd  tricks,  burst  out  into  laughter. 
Off  he  went  to  another,  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
The  poor  fellow  now  got  into  a rage,  thereby  adding 
not  a little  to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  scene.  After 
a while  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  captain  and  officers 
of  the  vessel.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  medicine,  the 
muscles  gradually  relaxed,  and  in  the  course  of  a week 
our  Maltese  friend  was  well  again.  Some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  when  sailing  from  Tahiti  to  Mangaia,  a little 
boy  of  mine,  in  perfect  health,  was  thoughtlessly  placed 
by  his  nurse  in  his  berth,  the  slanting  beams  of  the 
moon  falling  on  his  face.  Next  morning  he  was  feverish 
ami  ill,  and  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  he  was  him- 
self again.  On  the  island  of  Aitutaki,  a native  woman 
was  watching  night  after  night  for  the  return  of  her 
husband  from  the  island  of  Atiu.  Whilst  doing  so  one 
night  she  fell  asleep,  the  moon's  rays  pouring  upon  her 
face.  On  awaking  she  felt  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  drawn 
on  one  side.  Considerable  interest  was  felt  by  the 
islanders  in  her  case.  Eventually,  however,  her  eyes- 
were  restored.  These  facts  illustrate  the  injury  done 
to  human  beings  by  the  moon  in  the  tropics.  Yet  I 
never  heard  of  insanity  or  death  resulting  from  this 
cause.  It  is  well  known,  however,  in  tropical  countries 
that  the  moon's  rays  occasion  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
flesh  and  fish.  A number  of  bonitas  having  been 
caught  one  evening  near  the  line  by  a friend  of  mine, 
the  spoil  was  hung  up  in  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  and 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  moon  through  the  night.  Next 
morning  it  was  cooked  for  breakfast.  Symptoms  of 
poisoning  were  soon  exhibited  by  all  who  partook  of  it 
— their  heads  swelling  to  a great  size,  &c.  Emetics 
were  promptly  administered,  and  happily  no  one  died. 
The  natives  of  the  South  Pacific  are  careful  never  to 
expose  fish  (a  constant  article  of  diet  in  many  islands) 
to  the  moon’s  rays  by  any  chance.  They  often  sleep  by 
the  sea-shore  after  fishing,  but  never  with  the  face  un- 
covered. The  aboriginals  of  Australia  do  the  same  as  well 
as  they  can  with  their  fishing  nets,  &c.  A fire  answers 
the  same  purpose.  May  not  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  moon  (in  addition  to  her  beauty  and  utility)  account 
for  the  almost  universal  worship  of  that  orb  throughout 
the  heathen  world?” 

W.  C.  I. 

St.  Stephen’s  Club,  S.W. 


Reversed  Inscriptions  (6th  S.  vi.  228).  — 
Another  is  to  be  found  at  Mere,  Wilts,  to  John 
Bettesthorne,  “dns  de  Chadenwyche,,,  a.d.  1398. 
The  entire  inscription  is  given  in  Kite’s  Monum. 
Brasses  of  Wills,  Oxford,  Parker,  and  also  in 
Antithte  Ejjitaphes , Masters.  T.  F.  R. 


Budditist  Hospitals  (Gth  S.  vi.  228). — 

“rPiyudani,  best  known  under  the  name  of  Asoka]  also 
and  hopitala  for  man  and  beast,  and 
publisln-fl  edicts  throughout  his  empire,  enjoining  on  all 
his  subjects  morality  and  justice.” — T.  W.  Rhys  Davids’s 
Buddhism,  ST.C.K.,  1880,  p.  222. 

E.  H.  M. 


Hasting*. 


Daniel  Felix  (6th  »S.  vi.  228). — This  is  more 
of  a “ note  p than  of  a reply  to  J.  C.  J.’s  question 


respecting  Daniel  Felix,  and  I merely  refer  to  the 
matter  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  colophon 
with  one  quoted  in  an  interesting  article  on 
“Colophons”  in  the  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  12, 
1874,  thus  : — . -i  ; 

“ The  colophon  of  a Bjble  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
a very  typical  example  of  simplicity  and  of  a certain 
sense  of  self  satisfaction  : — 

‘Quis  scripsit  scribat,  Yirgilius  spe  domino  vivat.’ 

The  jingling  verse  alone  preserves  his  name  for  us  ; but 
as  he  was  able  to  put  thirteen  lines  of  writing  into  the 
space  of  an  inch,  lie  deserves  to  be  remembered.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 


^ftWceHaneau*. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. — 

Yol.  I.  Annales  Londonienses  et  Annates  Paulini. 

Edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by  William  Stubbs, 

D.D.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  has  hitherto  been  better  illus- 
trated by  legal  and  formal  documents  than  by  the 
labours  of  contemporary  historians,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  course  of  events  without  the  aid  of  those 
annalistic  chronicles  which  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  history 
with  some  human  interest.  There  is  a gap  in  the  series 
between  the  termination  of  the  Flores  Historiarum, 
attributed  to  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Polychronicon  ; and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  over 
this  interval  that  Prof.  Stubbs  has  collected  the  most 
important  of  the  smaller  chronicles  written  in  continua- 
tion of  the  Flores  in  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the 
first. 

Yol.  i.  contains  the  Annales  Londonienses  from  the 
Cottonian  MS.,  and  the  Annales  Paulini  from  a MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library.  The  first  of  these  chronicles  is 
printed  from  a MS.  which  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  in  1793.  It  is  a transcript  made 
for  John  Bridges,  the  historian  of  Northamptonshire, 
from  a volume  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  which  was 
almost  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1731.  Bridges  describes 
it  as  “ a chronicle  of  the  more  remarkable  transactions 
of  the  kingdom,  kept  by  a Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of 
London  and  the  fact  that  he  had  it  transcribed  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  value  which  he  set  on  its  contents. 
It  extends  from  1195  to  1330,  but  the  portion  of  most 
historical  importance  is  from  1289  to  1316.  From  1194 
to  1289  the  text  is  a mere  abridgment  of  the  Flores,  with 
some  few  additions  relating  to  London,  such  as  the  suc- 
cession of  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs ; but  from  1289  to 
1293  it  is  all  original  matter,  which  gives  us  reason  to 
lament  that  a hiatus  occurs  from  1293  to  1301.  From 
1301  to  1316  the  annals  are  pronounced  simply  invaluable ; 
but  the  narrative  breaks  off'  again  in  1316,  and  the 
remainder  consists  only  of  a few  memoranda  of  records 
belonging  to  the  civic  history  of  London.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  compiler  was  Andrew 
Horn,  Chamberlain  of  the  City,  who  died  in  1328,  and 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Corporation  six  priceless  volumes, 
two  of  which  are  identified  with  the  Liber  Cuslumarum 
and  the  Liber  Horn.  The  annals  of  1305  make  mention 
of  the  birth  and  baptism  on  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day 
of  John,  son  of  Andrew  Horn,  who  lived  twelve  weeks, 
and  lies  at  Coleman  Church,  near  Aldgate ; and  no  one 
but  a father  would  be  likely  to  have  interpolated  in 
national  annals  the  birth  and  death  of  an  infant  son. 

The  second  work  contained  in  this  volume  is,  like  the 
first,  an  abridgment  and  continuation  of  the  bioie*,  and 
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stand*  in  the  same  relation  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  that 
the  other  stands  in  to  Guildhall.  The  printed  text 
begins  with  1307  and  ends"  in  1341.  The  last  incident 
recorded  is  that  Matilda  de  Montacute,  sister  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  of  the  Prioress  of  Holywell,  received 
the  benediction  as  Abbess  of  'BArking  at  St.  Paul’s  in 
April,  1341.  These  annals  were  largely  ued  by  Wharton 
in  his  Anglia  Sacra  and’  by  Carte  in  his  History  of 
England.  Wharton  confidently  attributes  the  author- 
ship to  Adam  de  Murimuth,  a Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  Here- 
ford, and  Exeter,  and  they  undoubtedly  contain  passages 
in  the  same  words  as  are  used  in  the  annals  known  to  be 
written  by  Adam.  But  Prof.  Stubbs  has  good  reason  fur 
believing  that  Murimuth’s  annals  and  the  Pauline  were 
derived  from  common  materials;  and  he  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  .two  .ecclesiastics  of  the  name  of 
Adam  de  Murimuth,  who  have  hitherto  been  confused 
with  each  other.  The  annalist  was,  by  his  own  showing, 
sixty-eight  years  old  in  1241,  and  probably  died  soon 
afterwards,  so  that  the  Prebendary  of  Exeter  who 
died  in  1370  must  have  been  a namesake,  and  probably  a 
nephew.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Pauline  annals, 
he  was  evidently  connected  with  St.  Paul’s,  and  familiar 
with  London.  Amongst  other  local  events  he  mentions 
that  in  1309  there  were  354  taverns  and  1,334  brewhouses 
in  London ; and  that  in  1310  the  Thames  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  there  were  fires  and  dances  on  the  ice.  The 
ownership  of  the  MS.  is  traced  from  Nicholas  Brigham, 
who  died  in  1559,  to  Mr.  Widmore,  the  librarian  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who  purchased  it  for 
195.  at  the  auction  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos’s  library  in 
1746,  and  sold  it  for  51.  5s.  in  1763  to  Archbishop  Seeker, 
from  which  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  collection  at 
Lambeth. 

No  one  but  a student  of  the  introduction  can  appre- 
ciate the  patient  ingenuity  with  which  the  editor  has 
pieced  together  the  history  of  these  MSS.  from  scanty 
materials,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  pointed  out 
what  new  matter  they  contain  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  period. 

Researches  respecting  the  Booh  of  Sindibad.  By  Domenico 
Comparetti.  — Portuguese  Folk-Tales.  Collected  by 
Consiglieri  Pedroso,  and  Translated  from  the  Original 
MS.  by  Miss  Henriqueta  Monteiro.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  It.  S.  Ralston.  (Folk-lore  Society.) 
The  Folk-lore  Society  has  from  the  first  issued  good 
books.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  one  of  its 
volumes,  is  so  important  to  English  students  as  the  one 
now  before  us.  The  Booh  of  the  Seven  Sages  has  been 
known  in  Europe  for  ages.  It  exists  in  forms  past 
counting,  and  can  be  proved  to  have  influenced  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life.  That  it  reached  us 
from  the  East  has  been  long  well  known.  The  popular 
theory  used  to  be  that  it  and  a hundred  other  tales 
which  have  Oriental  analogues  came  in  at  the  Crusades. 
A generation  or  two  ago  every  old  story  was  held  to  be 
an  importation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  just  as  every 
county  family  whose  origin  had  been  forgotten  by  their 
neighbours  was  credited  with  having  come  over  with 
William  the  Bastard.  In  the  one  case  a fabled  antiquity 
was  provided  of  which  there  was  no  evidence,  in  the 
other  a modern  date  was  given  to  things  of  vast  anti- 
quity. If  we  were  to  believe  what  was  said  when 
popular  tales  first  began  to  be  studied,  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  the  Crusaders,  who  were  almost  all  of  them 
ignorant  of  Eastern  tongues,  spent  their  whole  time  in 
listening  to  story-tellers,  and  were  gifted  with  memories 
so  abnormally  retentive  that  they  could,  on  their  return, 
detail  what  they  had  heard  to  their  wives  and  children. 

We  have  here  a full  account  of  the  various  versions  of 
these  early  tales,  illustrated  by  an  amount  of  learning 


which  is  really  wonderful.  Earlier  and  better  versions 
may  be  found  which  may  render  this  essay  in  some 
degree  imperfect;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  test  it,  it  contains 
all  the  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  discoveries  will  be  made 
which  can  in  any  material  degree  shake  the  author’s 
conclusions. 

The  Spanish  folk-tales,  which  form  the  second  part  of 
the  volume,  have  been  translated  into  good,  easy-flowing 
English.  Mr.  Ralston’s  preface  points  out  how  almost 
all  of  them  have  parallels  in  other  European  lands. 
There  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  which  must 
some  day  or  other  be  undertaken  that  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  been  entered  upon  by  any  of  our  folk- 
lorists Were  these  tales  ever  part  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Western  people,  or  were  they  always,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  considered  as  mere  tales  only] 
Magic  was,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  firmly  believed  in 
by  every  one,  and  some  of  the  wilder  legends  of  the 
saints  contain  things  strikingly  like  them.  We  think 
that,  though  the  belief  would  have  been  condemned  by 
the  Church,  the  mass  of  the  people  gave  a certain  amount 
of  credence  to  them.  “ You  cannot  prove  that  it  was 
not  so  ” is  still  considered  an  argument  of  great  force 
among  people  of  all  classes  who  have  not  cultivated  the 
faculty  of  reasoning.  Such  a rejoinder,  we  imagine,  has 
often  been  given  by  the  tale-teller  when  some  doubter  in 
his  audience  gave  tokens  of  incredulity. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Eddas  : how  far  of  True  Teutonic 

Origin.  By  Charles  Francis  Keary,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(Longmans  & Co.) 

This  is  a reprint  of  a paper  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  It  has 
come  most  opportunely  at  a time  when  many  people  are 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  illusion  that  the  Teutonic 
mythology  is  not  a truly  ancient  religious  system,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  only  a corrupted  and  much  distorted 
form  of  Christianity — a compound  of  tales  picked  up  by 
the  Vikings  blended  with  some  very  few  remains  of 
genuine  tradition.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject know  what  are  the  opinions  of  Prof.  George 
Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  on  this  matter;  and  as  he 
is  the  greatest  living  authority  on  old  Norse  lore, 
it  is  at  least  rash  to  differ  from  him  without  having  at 
hand  very  sufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Keary’s  book  will 
penetrate  where  Prof.  Stephens  is  unknown,  and  we 
welcome  it  gladly.  It  is  carefully  worked  out  from  the 
original  documents  themselves,  and  its  author  seems  to- 
have  been  but  little  influenced  by  contemporary  opinion. 
This  is  all  the  better,  a3  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
quite  able  to  stand  alone. 

In  most  of  Mr.  Keary’s  remarks  we  are  entirely  at  one 
with  him,  but  we  think  that  he  is  inclined  to  find  more 
of  the  Christian  influence  in  the  Teutonic  legends  than 
evidence  warrants.  That  the  stories  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a modernized  form  is  evident.  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  they  are  not  all  on  the  same  plane  of  thought ; 
that  the  main  outlines  even  of  the  Balder  myth  are  pre- 
Christian  is,  we  consider,  quite  certain.  Mr.  Keary  shows 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Balder  affected  the  ima- 
gination to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  Northern 
artists  to  represent  our  blessed  Lord  with  golden  hair, 
although  the  Southern  traditions  told  that  His  hair, was 
dark,  the  colour  of  wine.  In  the  hope  of  a future 
life  beyond  the  grave  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  < Keary 
says,  that  “the  decaying  heathen  creed  was  likely  . to 
be  infected  by  the  new-born  Christian  one.”  That  the 
new  religion  gave  this  aspiration  more  definiteness 
seems  certain,  but  that  its  character  was  materially 
altered  we  fail  to  see.  The  Teutons,  like  almost' every 
other  early  people  of  whom  we  have  evidence,  be- 
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lieved  in  a future  life.  That  future  pictured  itself  on 
their  imaginations  in  majestic  outlines;  the  details  are 
most  of  them  lost— they  probably  varied  with  each  tribe 
— but  such  dim  light  as  we  have  shows  “ a new  heaven 
and  a new  earth”  much  diverse  from  that  which  the 
Christian  hopes  for. 

Life's  Pathway,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Leech. 

(Satchell.) 

Bow  Street  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  especially 
literary ; still  it  is  not  without  its  lettered  associations. 
Waller  and  Wycherley  once  lived  there,  so  also  did 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  addressed  a poem  to  one  of  its 
lady  residents.  Fielding  dated  the  preface  of  his  Amelia 
from  Bow  Street,  and  ( parva  componere  magnis ) Mr. 
Leech  follows  his  example.  He  is,  in  short,  for  the  present 
a constable  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  He  is, 
moreover,  as  his  little  book  shows,  a man  of  much  literary 
ability  and  considerable  poetical  fancy.  We  do  not 
intend  for  a moment  to  announce  him  as  a new-found 
Burns,  and  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  expect  us  to 
do  so ; but  his  verse  shows  a very  pleasant  and  engaging 
facility.  He  can  write  spiritedly  on  Guinness’s  porter 
and  prettily  on  amatory  themes,  e.g.,  the  piece  called 
“ A Sunny  Smile,”  and  he  manages  with  skill  the  short- 
lined  Mooresque  stanza  in  which  the  longer  poems, 
called  “ Pegasus’  Promise  ” and  “ Life’s  Pathway,”  are 
composed.  He  seems  to  us,  indeed,  to  possess  a talent 
which  only  needs  cultivation  and  opportunity — oppor- 
tunity which  we  trust  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him.  There 
is  perhaps  a little  too  much  of  “ disdainful  literati ,” 
“tinsel  erections  of  modern  times,”  and  “purse-proud 
ostentation”  in  his  rather  magniloquent  dedication. 
But  these  are  things  which  cure  themselves ; and  a 
modicum  of  the  success  which  we  cordially  hope  for 
Mr.  Leech  will  no  doubt  lend  a rosier  tinge  to  his  views 
in  general.  Meanwhile,  he  appears  to  possess  capacity, 
which  should  certainly  aid  him  in  improving  his  present 
position. 

Genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals.  By  Sir  E.  Clive 

Bayley,  K.C.S.I.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

This  is  a paper  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  on  a most  difficult  subject.  There  are  very  few 
English  scholars  who  possess  the  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  to  weigh  Sir  E.  Bayley’s 
arguments.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  of  the  number.  It 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  his  pages  that  not 
only  great  learning  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  one  of 
the  most  obscure  of  historical  problems,  but  that  we 
have  also  to  deal  with  one  who  possesses  a faculty  even 
rarer  than  high  scholarship — we  mean  sound  judgment ; 
that  historical  sense,  in  fact,  which  tells  some  few 
persons  how  far  an  argument  may  be  reasonably  pushed. 

The  Draper's  Dictionary : a Manual  of  Textile  Fairies. 

Bv  S.  W.  Beck.  ( Warehousemen  and  Drapers'  Journal 

Office.) 

An  interesting  and  readable  compilation,  and  one  likely 
to  form  a v^ry  useful  introduction  to  the  more  elaborate 
and  scientific  works  on  the  dress  and  fashions  of  our 
ancestors.  Tim  history  of  the  various  textile  fabrics  is 
very  fairly,  although  of  course  briefly,  given.  Some  of  the 
articles,  indeed,  are  almost  exhaustively  dealt  with,  as, 
for  instance,  calico,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  The  book  will 
also  be  found  exceedingly  useful  as  a glossary  of  the 
many  obsolete  terms  relating  to  dress,  &c.,  to  be  found 
in  our  older  writers. 

Mr.  Robert  Charles  Hope's  Provisional  Glossary  of 
Dialectal  /‘lace- Nomenclature  (Scarborough,  Thcakson)  is 
a useful  little  pamphlet.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  it  in  that  it  is  not  bigger.  The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  give  first  the  name  of  the  place  as  spelt  in  modern 


directories  and  county  histories,  and  secondly  the  name 
as  pronounced  by  the  people.  He  has  collected  many, 
but  there  are  hundreds  more  which  he  has  failed  to 
come  upon.  Hemswortli,  near  Wakefield,  for  instance, 
is  not  given.  This  place  becomes  Himsworth  in  the 
mouths  of  the  men  of  the  West  Riding,  preserving  a 
memorial  of  the  mediaeval  spelling.  There  is  a list  of 
a few  family  names  which  are  pronounced  in  a different 
manner  from  that  which  the  spelling  suggests.  They  are 
mostly  of  families  of  distinction.  In  lower  walks  of  life 
the  number  of  names  which  are  in  this  manner  double 
is  past  counting.  Drayton  becomes  Ratton;  Ludlow, 
Ladley;  Sowerby,  Soresby.  A catalogue,  indeed,  of 
these  changes  might  be  made  which  would  fill  a number 
of  “ N.  & Q.” 

We  announced  some  time  since  who  would  be  the 
contributors  to  the  first  number,  which  has  just  appeared, 
of  Longman's  Magazine.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  now,  that, 
whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  quantity  or  quality, 
this  first  number  must  be  pronounced  a marvellous  six- 
pennyworth. 


The  Law  Magazine  and  Review  for  November  will 
contain  contributions  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  on  the  “Con- 
flict of  Marriage  Laws,”  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock 
on  “The  Methods  of  Jurisprudence,”  as  well  as  an 
article  on  “ Church  and  State  on  the  Continent,”  em- 
bracing a translation  of  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees. 

The  November  number  of  Mr.  Walford’s  Antiquarian 
Magazine  will  contain  a paper  by  Lord  Talbot  de 
Maiahide  on  the  connexion  of  Miles  Corbett,  the  regi- 
cide, with  Malabide  Castle  ; also  a paper,  with  illus- 
tration, by  Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  on  a curious 
portrait  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  at  Norwich, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Cornelius  Janssen. 

There  will  be  issued  shortly,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  vol.  i.  of  Registrum  Epistolarum 
Fratris  Johannis  Peclcham,  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis , 
edited  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Martin,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 


ta  Corregprwtteittg. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

S.  G. — The  Rules  of  Rhyme,  by  Tom  Hood  the 
younger,  is  a good  book  of  the  practical  kind.  An 
edition  by  “ Arthur  Penn  ” has  recently  been  published 
in  America,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  English 
one. 

Celer  et  Audax  (“Black  Bartholomew”).  — The 
authority  for  the  phrase  was  asked  for;  see  6th  S.  v.  388. 

T.  F.  Joseph  (“Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a vanished 
hand,”  &c.). — Vide  stanza  iii.  of  Tennyson’s  “Break, 
break,  break.” 

A.  G.  W.  (“  Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  1 ”) 
— Siee  Coriolanus,  III.  i. 

Dr.  Ryley  asks  where  he  can  get  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  cremation. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


6th  g.  VI.  Nov.  4,  ’82.] 
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BEEF-EATER— FR.  BUFFETIER  (?) 

Prof.  Skeat  has  a long  note  upon  this  word,  and 
is  evidently  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
means  what  it  appears  to  mean,  viz.,  an  eater  of 
beef.  His  chief  reasons  for  rejecting  the  opinion, 
now  so  commonly  entertained,  that  the  word  is  a 
corruption,  or  rather  an  adaptation,  of  the  Fr. 
word  bvffetier,  one  who  attends  at  a sideboard, 
are  (1)  That  he  has  been  unable  to  find  the 
word  buffetier  (the  form  beaufetier  is  evidently 
only  an  invention  of  Mr.  Steevens)  ; and  (2)  that 
beef-eater  does  not,  apparently,  occur  in  any  other 
form,  as  it  would  no  doubt  have  done  if  it  had 
been  a corruption  of  the  Fr.  buffetier .*  When 
either  of  these  things  can  be  shown  to  occur,  Prof. 
Skeat  proclaims  his  willingness  to  discuss  the 
question  further  ; and  I think  him  to  be  quite  right 
in  refusing  to  accept  derivations,  however  popular 

* This  I take  to  be  Prof.  Skeat’s  meaning  when  he 
says,  “ or  when  the  E.  beefeater  can  be  found  spelt  dif- 
ferently from  its  present  spelling  in  a book  earlier  than 
the  lime  of  Mr.  Steevens,  it  will  be  sufficient  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  further  but  I cannot  be  sure,  as  the 
words  are  not  so  plain  as  they  might  be.  I am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  confess,  too,  that  I do  not  know  when  Mr. 
feteevens  lived,  though  it  was  before  the  time  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  quotes  his  words,  s.v.  “ beef-eater.” 


they  may  be,  upon  evidence  which  he  is  unable  to 
verify.  With  regard  to  (2)  I have  very  little  to 
say,  as  I cannot  produce  any  other  form  than  beef- 
eater ; but  with  regard  to  (1),  I can  say  that  I 
have  found  the  French  word  bvffetier  in  three 
different  dictionaries,  viz.,  in  that  of  DucaDge,  s.v., 
“ bufetarius,”  and  in  the  Old  French  dictionaries 
of  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye  and  Godefroy.* 

Ducange’s  definition  of  bufetarius  is  “Taber- 
narius,  caupo,  Hisp.  Bufiador,  nostris  Bvffetier , 
qui  vinum  de  Bvffet  nuncupatum  vendebat,”  and 
he  gives  several  quotations,  most  of  them  in  French, 
in  support  of  this  explanation.  From  these  quota- 
tions it  seems  that  a buffetier  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  a tavernier,  inasmuch  as  the  taverniers 
bought  this  vin  de  buffet  from  the  bvffetier s;  and 
that  buffet  alone  was  used  in  much  the  same 
meaning  as  vin  de  bvffet,  which,  on  the  strength  of 
passages  he  quotes,  Ducange  says  appears  to  have 
been  a drink  composed  of  wine  and  other  things, 
not  always  very  savoury  it  would  seem.  This 
meaning  of  tavern-Tceeper,  however,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  “ attendant  at  a sideboard,”  de- 
siderated by  Prof.  Skeat. 

In  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye’s  dictionary  I find 
little  more  than  in  Ducange.  He,  or  his  editor, 
tells  us  in  a note  that  “ Le  buffetier  vendait  ou 
composait  le  vin  de  buffet,”  and  in  the  text  I find, 
“ On  lit  dans  le  Glossaire  du  P.  Labbe,  buffet  [ i.e ., 
when=vin  de  buffet]  en  latin  saccatum,  qu’il 
explique  : Breuvage  de  lie  de  vin  et  d’eau  coulez 
par  le  sac.”  See  also  “Saccatum”  and  “Vinum 
saquatum  ” in  Ducange.  In  Roquefort,  also,  I find 
“vin  bastart”  explained  as  “ vin  de  bvffet:  vin 
mel6  d’eau.”+  Sainte-Palaye  also  gives  the  verb 
buffeter=%i  gouter  le  vin,  en  faire  l’essai,”  and 
buffeteur , not  only  in  the  sense  quoted  by  Prof. 
Skeat  from  Cotgrave,  of  “carmen  or  boatmen, 


* The  first  volume  of  the  dictionary  of  Godefroy  did 
not  appear  till  1881,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
consulted  by  Prof.  Skeat ; but  I believe  that  that  part  of 
the  other  Old  French  dictionary  mentioned  which  con- 
tains buffetier  was  published  when  he  wrote  his  article, 
and  I need  scarcely  say  that  Ducange’s  Glossary  was  in 
existence. 

f It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  vin  de  buffet  was  not 
pure  wine,  but  was  wine,  and  perhaps  chiefly  dregs  of 
wine,  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes,  according  to 
Ducange,  with  other  things,  and  then  strained  through 
a little  bag  (sac).  In  modern  French,  vins  du  buffet  is 
used,  curiously  enough,  of  wines  superior  in  quality  to 
those  served  on  the  table;  but  buffet  in  this  case 
is  the  sideboard  of  a room ; in  the  other,  the  bar  of 
a tavern.  Directly  I saw  the  word  saccatum,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  our  old  word  sack= a kind  of 
wine,  might  be  related  to  it,  and  this  idea  grew 
stronger  within  me  when,  on  referring  in  Ducange  to 
vinum  saquatum,  I found  the  French  equivalent  was 
vin  de  sac.  I know  that  the  ordinary  derivation  of  sack 
is  from  the  Fr.  sec,  and  is  supported  by  very  specious 
arguments ; still  I think  my  notion  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  I intend  to  write  a short  note  on  the 
subject. 
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&c.,  as* * * §  steale  wine  out  of  the  vessels  they  have  in 
charge,  and  afterwards  fill  them  up  with  water,” 
but  also  in  the  more  simple  one  of  “ qui  essaye  le 
vin.”  But  in  Sainte-Palaye  we  also  fail  to  find 
the  meaning  of  bvffetier  which  we  are  looking 
for. 

In  the  dictionary  of  Godefroy,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  meaning  of  “ marchand  de  vin, 
vinaigrier,”  he  also  gives  that  of  sommelier , though 
he  supports  it  by  one  example  only,  in  which, 
moreover,  the  only  duty  of  the  bvffetier  mentioned 
is  that  of  washing  (wine)  casks  (tonnes').  Now  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  Fr.  sommelier  is  a butler 
or  cellarman,f  and  if  so  bvffetier  may  well  have 
been  used  to  designate  an  attendant  at  a buffet. 
That  there  were  such  attendants  we  know  from 
Littr^,  who  gives  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
word  buffet,  “ les  officiers,  les  valets  qui  servent  au 
buffet.” 

With  regard  to  (2),  I certainly  do  not  believe 
that  bvffetier , if  corrupted  into  an  English  form, 
would  at  once  give  beef-eater.  I should  have 
expected  an  earlier  form  to  be  bvfftteer,%  or 
perhaps  biffeteer , in  which  the  i would  more 
nearly  render  the  sound  of  the  Fr.  u,  as  in  bittern= 
Fr.  butor,  limner= 0.  E.  (but  formed  from  French) 
luminour.  Biffeteer,  if  we  consider  that  in  the 
French  of  to-day  bif,  as  in  rosbif=  our  beef,  is 
not  at  all  unlike  beef-eater.  In  the  one  case, 
indeed,  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  in  the 
other  on  the  first, § still  in  English  the  accent  gene- 
rally has  a tendency  to  migrate  backwards  to  the 
first  syllable. 

In  conclusion,  I think  I have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Prof.  Skeat  will  have  to  modify  some- 
what his  article  on  beef -eater,  even  though,  as  is 
very  likely,  he  still  adhere  to  his  present  views 
upon  the  subject.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

1.  In  an  old  extract-book  of  the  days  when  one 
made  extracts  for  the  sake  of  their  sentiment 
rather  than  their  literary  value,  I find  I had  noted 
two  passages  in  which  English  writers  have  ren- 


*  A«=who, — very  vulgar  now,  but  apparently  good 
English  then.  It  is  found  in  Shakespeare.  See  Abbott, 
S/tahtp.  Gramm.,  § 112. 

t According  to  Littre,  indeed,  sonimelier  means  “ celui 
qui  dans  une  maison,  dans  une  communaute,  a la 
charge  de  la  vais-<elle,  du  linge,  du  pain,  du  vin,  &c.” 
Still,  even  in  English  houses,  the  butler  commonly  has 
the  charge  of  the  plate  and  the  table-linen  that  is  in 
use,  and  also  of  the  wine,  so  that  the  difference  is  not 
great. 

X The  French  termination  ier  sometimes  gives  eer  in 
English,  as  in  pioneer  from  pionnier.  It  more  fre- 
quently, however,  corresponds  to  an  Erg.  fr.  as  in 
fcrviier=  farmer;  and  this  would  give  us  luffeler  or 
biffeter,  which  last  is  more  like  beef- eater  thau  l ffeteer. 

§ With  a secondary  accent  on  the  eat. 


dered  the  same  idea  as  is  conveyed  in  the  sublime 
passage  of  the  Inferno  which  George  Eliot  has  so 
wantonly  vulgarized,  “Nessun  maggior  dolor,”  &c. 
One  is 

“We  bleed  anew  in  every  former  grief, 

And  joys  departed  furnish  no  relief.” 

And  the  other  — 

u Joy’s  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 

While  sorrow’s  memory  is  a sorrow  still.” 

I failed  to  record  the  authors’  names,  but  I think 
the  first  quotation  is  from  Rogers.  In  a MS. 
letter  from  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  Lady  Holland, 
sold  (for  51.)  at  Sotheby’s,  January,  1877,  occurred  a 
similar  idea  : “ Les  souvenirs  du  passe  forment  ler 
tourment  de  l’avenir.” 

2.  A French  author,  I think  Yoiture,  has  a 
pretty  little  poem  beginning — 

“Epris  d’amour  pour  la  jeune  Ciim&ne, 

J’ai  soupire  pour  elle  un  jour  ou  deux,” 

which  tries  to  render  the  same  sentiment  as* 
Sheridan’s  brilliant  lines  : — 

“ I ne’er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  beam  on  me,”  &c. ; 
but  the  French  is  decidedly  inferior  in  sparkle* 
The  following  is  the  best  verse  : — 

“ Garder  six  mois  une  fievre  quartaine 
Est  en  mon  sens  un  mal  moins  rigoureux 
Que  d’adorer  une  fille  hautaine 
Qui  de  mepris  relance  un  amoureux.” 

3.  Renan,  Souvenirs  d’  Enfance,  quoted  by  Cantu: 
in  Gli  ultimi  Trent ’ Anni,  says  : — 

“ Ebbi  la  fortuna  di  conoscere  la  virth  ; so  cosa  sia  la 
fede ; di  quel  tempo  passato  conservo  una  preziosa  espe- 
rienza.  Sento  che  la  mia  vita  6 sempre  governata  di 
una  fede  che  non  ho  piu.  La  fede  ha  questo  di  particolare- 
che  opera  anche  dopo  scomparsa.  La  grazia  sopravvive^ 
coll’  abitudine  al  vivo  sentimento  che  se  ne  ebbe.” 

And  Lessing,  in  Nathan  der  Weise: — 

“ Der  Aberglaub’  in  dem  wir  aufgewachsen 
Verliert,  auch  wenn  wir  ihn  erkennen,  darum 
Doch  seine  Macbt  nicht  iiber  uns  : — Es  sind 
Niclit  alle  frei,  die  ihrer  Ketten  spotten.” 

The  following  striking  lines,  given  me  with  the 
simple  signature  F.  H.,  convey  Emile  Souvestre’s 
terse  saying,  “ Les  souvenirs  embellissent  la  vie, 
l’oubli  seul  la  rend  possible”: — 

The  Boon  op  Memory. 

I go,  I go  ! and  must  mine  image  fade 

From  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  play’d 
By  my  own  stream  ? 

Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place, 

As  a bird’s  song  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 
Of  its  love  themes  ? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 

The  welcome  there,  the  hours  when  we  have  met 
In  grief  or  glee — 

All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high, 

The  kindly  words  of  trust  in  days  gone  by 
Pour’d  full  and  free  ? 

A boon,  a talisman,  O Memory,  give 

To  shiine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I would  live 
For  evermore  ! 
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Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I have  dwelt, 

Bid  the  stream’s  voice  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt 
A thought  restore  ! 

In  the  rich  rose  whose  bloom  I loved  so  well, 
in  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell, 

Set  deep  that  thought; 

And  let  the  sunset’s  melancholy  glow, 

And  let  the  spring’s  first  whisper,  faint  and  low. 

With  me  be  fraught ! 

And  Memory  answered  me  : “ Wild  wish,  and  vain  ! 

I have  no  hues  the  loveliest  to  detain 
In  the  heart’s  core ; 

The  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 

•Soon  with  new  shadows  fill’d,  new  flowers  o’ergrown, 
Is  theirs  no  more.” 

Hast  thou  such  power,  0 Love  ? And  Love  replied  : — 
■“it  is  not  mine.  Pour  out  thy  soul’s  full  tide 
Of  hope  and  trust. 

Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain  ; 

’Tis  but  to  write  with  the  heart’s  fiery  rain 
Wild  words  on  dust ! ” 

Song,  is  the  gift  with  thee  ? I ask  a lay, 

Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  away 
Prom  the  still  breast, 

Fill’d  with  a tone — oh  ! not  for  deathless  fame. 

But  a sweet,  haunting  murmur  of  my  name 
Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answer  : “ It  is  not  in  me, 

Though  call’d  immortal,  though  my  gifts  may  be 
All  but  divine. 

A place  of  lonely  brightness  I can  give ; 

A changeless  one  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst  live — 
This  is  not  mine  ! ” 

Heath,  Death  ! wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfil? 

And  Death,  the  strong  one,  spoke : “ I can  but  still 
Each  vain  regret. 

What  if  forgotten?  All  thy  soul  would  crave 
Thou,  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave 
Wilt  soon  forget.” 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone,  faint  sadness  die, 

As  from  all  nature’s  voices  one  reply-— 

But  one — was  given  : 

“ Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer,  with  a tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own  : 

Seek  it  in  heaven.’’ 

R.  H.  Busk. 


Ruskin’s  “Elements  of  English  Prosody,” 
1880.— The  utility  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
intended  for  the  St.  George’s  Schools,  is  unfor- 
tunately sadly  marred  by  a multitude  of  errors  in 
the  musical  illustrations.  In  some  respects  I think 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  views  questionable ; but,  apart  from 
their  soundness  or  unsoundness,  they  cannot  be 
taught  by  means  of  music  which  is  egregiously 
wrong.  The  author  speaks  very  modestly  of  the 
music  ; and  he  appears  to  lay  the  blame  of  it,  if 
any,  upon  his  “ harmonic  friends,”  who  would  give 
him  no  assistance — a very  poor  excuse  for  printing 
what  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  a pity  he  did  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Dannreuther,  who,  I believe,  dis- 
charged a like  office  for  Prof.  Sylvester  when  he 
printed  his  Laws  of  Verse , or  to  some  other  com- 
petent person  outside  the  circle  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
“harmonic  friends”  who  certainly  did  not  prove 


“ friends  in  need  ” to  refuse  him  so  slight  a favour. 
I do  not  profess  to  correct  every  slip  in  the 
music  printed  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  the  following 
corrections  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  will 
render  the  pamphlet  of  some  use  to  the  student  : 

P.  3.  “ Break,  break,  break.”  The  bars  should 
be  immediately  after  thy,  grey , and  oh,  instead  of 
after  cold,  stones,  and  sea ; the  third  semibreve 
should  be  a minim,  and  the  last  minim  a semibreve. 

P.  12.  We  read,  “Even  the  lyric likes  to 

have  its  short  syllable  lengthened,”  &c.  The 
music,  however,  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
meant  to  write,  “ to  have  its  long  syllable 
shortened.” 

Pp.  18  and  23.  All  the  bar  divisions  in  the  music 
used  to  express  the  rhythm  of  “ Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud”  and  of  “Take  her  up  tenderly” 
should  be  deleted ; for  bars  in  music  imply  and 
include  periodic  accent,  and  are  therefore  out  of 
place  where  no  law  of  accent  is  in  question. 

P.  24.  The  bars  in  the  musical  illustration  to 
“ He  is  gone  on  the  mountain”  are  wrong.  The 
first  division  should  be  after  He  is,  the  next  after 
on  the,  and  the  next  after  mountain. 

P.  26.  A similar  correction  should  be  made  in 
the  whole  of  the  musical  illustration  to  “ Or,  when 
the  deep  green-mantled  earth,”  of  Burns. 

P.  39.  The  bars  to  the  music  of  “ Ye  mariners 
of  England”  are  wrongly  placed. 

P.  41.  Fourth  bar,  c sharp  should  be  c,  and  f 
should  be  f sharp  in  both  crochets. 

P.  42.  Sixth  bar,  the  d should  be  e. 

C.  M.  Ingleby. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Shakspearian  Illustrations. — The  following 
extracts  are  taken,  verb,  et  lit.,  from  books  of  a 
certain  degree  of  rarity  which  have  engaged  my 
attention  during  the  last  few  days.  If  the  illus- 
trations should  prove  familiar  to  students  of  the 
calibre  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  and  Mr.  Furni- 
vall,  my  excuse  for  sending  them  must  be  that 
there  are  probably  many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
whom  these  contemporary  side-lights  upon  Shak- 
spere  are  as  little  known  as  they  recently  were  to 
myself  : — 

■The  galled  Jade. — “A  gauld  lade  will  kick,  and  a 
guilty  conscience  is  afraid  of  rubbing.” — The  Frvites  of 
Long  Experience,  by  Barnabie  Riche,  London,  Thomas 
Creede,  1604,  sm.  4to.,  p.  21. 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? — “ There  be  Sirens  in  the 
Sea  of  the  World.  Syrens?  Hirens  as  they  are  now 
called what  a number  of  these  Sirens,  Hirens,  Cocka- 

trices, Courtighians,  in  plaine  English,  Harlots  swimme 
amongst  us — happy  is  it  for  him  that  hath  only  heard, 
and  not  bene  infected.” — The  Spiritual  Navigator  bound 
for  the  Holy  Land,  by  Thomas  Adams,  London,  Wil- 
liam laggard,  1615,  8m.  4to.,  p.  28. 

Biting  the  Thumb. — “The  Spanyards,  seeing  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  (who  the  last  fifteenth  year  refused  to  be 
weighed  with  the  Italian  Forces)  now  to  be  put  in  the 
Ballance  for  to  counterpoyse  theirs,  threatened  them  by 
biting  their  thumbs  at  them.”— Newes  from  Pernassus 
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(by  Thomas  Scott,  B.D.),  privately  printed,  1622,  sm. 
4to.,  p.  34. 

A Nay-word. — “ The  Doctor  when  he  hath  reade  his 
Texte  must  come  out  of  the  Pulpit,  and  play  least  in 
sight,  right  mumme  budget,  making  vp  the  rest  with 
signes  and  faces.” — A tyirry-Com.be  for  a Coxe-Combe, 
by  Sir  Edward  Hoby,  London,  William  Stansby,  1615, 
sm.  4to.,  p.  138. 

The  reference  here  is  to  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, V.  ii. : — “ Slender.  We  haue  a nay-word,  how 
to  know  one  another.  I come  to  her  in  white  and 
cry  Mum  : she  cries  Budget,  and  by  that  we  know 
one  another.”  But  see,  further,  Douce’s  Illustra- 
tions of  Shahspeare,  8vo.,  1839,  p.  50. 

A Girdle  about  the  Earth. — The  Devil  is  “ a strange 
Pilgrime,  that  makes  not  an  ende  of  his  iourney,  till 
there  be  an  end  of  Time,  [he]  will  go  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  and  walk  from  Pole  to  Pole,  til 
he  hath  put  a girdle  about  the  loynes  of  the  Earth,  to 
make  a man  the  childe  of  hell,  like  himself.” — The 
Black  Devill ; or,  the  Apostate,  by  Thomas  Adams, 
London,  William  laggard,  1615,  sm.  4to.,  p.  25. 

The  Quality  of  Mercy. — “As  Justice  without  tem- 
porance  is  reputed  crueltie,  so  Magnanimitie  without 
iVlercy  is  accounted  Tyranny.  This  goddes  is  milde, 
gentle,  and  gratious,  and  there  is  nothing  wherein  mor- 
tall  men  may  so  neerely  resemble  the  diuine  nature  as 
in  shewing  of  mercie,  and  in  giuing  of  life  and  safetie  : 
to  6hew  commyseration  to  the  distressed,  who  in  their 
sorrowes  haue  no  other  recourse  than  to  sighes  and 
sobbes  which  ascende  vnto  the  presence  of  God,  where 
they  are  most  favourably  receiued ; and  what  can  men 
doe  to  shewe  themselues  more  like  Gods  vpon  the  earth 
than  in  bestowing  of  this  blessing  to  giue  pardon  and 
life  ? ” — The  Frvites  of  Long  Experience  {op.  ext.  pp.  48-9), 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  Mr.  Collier,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Rarest  Boohs  in  the  English 
Language,  ii.  255,  describes  The  Frvites  of  Long 
Experience  as  a mere  “ dull  professional  Dialogue,” 
which  he  notices  only  for  the  sake  of  a reference 
to  historical  plays.  He  could  not  have  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  it  when  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  remarkable  descriptipn  of  the  attributes  of 
Mercy  which  I have  quoted  above  in  illustration 
of  Portia’s  speech  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

88,  Friti r Gate,  Derby. 

Thf.  College  of  Physicians  in  1696. — It 
may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  print  in  “ N.  & Q.”  the 
following  list  of  the  chief  members  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1696.  It  is  prefixed  to  my 
edition  of  that  once  celebrated  poem,  Garth’s 
Dispensary  : — 

“ The  Copy  of  an  Instrument  subscribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Censor,  most  of  the  Elects,  Senior  Fellows, 
Candidates,  Ac.,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in 
relation  to  the  Sick  Poor. 

Whereas  the  several  Orders  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  London,  for  prescribing  Medicines  gratis  to 
the  Poor  Sick  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  Parts  adjacent,  as  also  Proposals  made  by  the  said 
College  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council  of  London  in  pursuance  thereof,  have 
bitherto  been  ineffectual,  for  that  no  Method  bath  been 


taken  to  furnish  the  Poor  with  Medicines  for  their  Cure 
at  low  and  reasonable  Rates;  we  therefore  whose  Names 
are  here  under-written,  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  said 
College,  being  willing  effectually  to  promote  so  great  a 
Charity,  by  the  Counsel  and  good  Liking  of  the  President 
and  College  declared  in  their  Comitia,  hereby  (to  wit, 
each  of  us  severally  and  apart,  and  not  the  one  for  the 
other  of  us)  do  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Burwell,  Fellow  and  Elect  of  the  said  College,  the  Sum 
of  Ten  Pounds  apiece  of  lawful  Money  of  England,  by 
such  Proportions,  and  at  such  Times,  as  to  the  Major 
Part  of  the  Subscribers  here  shall  seem  most  convenient : 
Which  Money,  when  received  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas 
Burwell,  is  to  be  by  him  expended  in  preparing  and 
delivering  Medicines  to  the  Poor  at  their  intrinsic 
Value,  in  such  Manner,  and  at  such  Times,  and  by  such 
Orders  and  Directions,  as  by  the  Major  Part  of  the  Sub- 
scribers hereto  shall  in  Writing  be  hereafter  appointed 
and  directed  for  that  Purpose.  In  Witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and  Seals  this  Twenty- 
second  Day  of  December,  1696. 


Tho.  Millington,  Preses. 
Tho.  Burwell,  Elect. 

John  Woollaston. 

and 

Steph.  Hunt. 

Censor. 

Oliver  Horseman. 

Sam.  Collins,  Elect. 

Rich.  Morton,  Jun. 

Edw.  Browne,  Elect. 

David  Hamilton. 

Rich.  Torless,  Elect. 

and 

Hen.  Morelli. 

Censor. 

Walter  Harris. 

Edw.  Hulse,  Elect. 

William  Briggs. 

Tho.  Gill,  Censor. 

Th.  Colladon. 

Will.  Dawes,  Censor. 

Martin  Lister. 

Jo.  Hutton. 

Jo.  Colbatch. 

Rob.  Brady. 

Bernard  Connor. 

Hans  Sloane. 

W.  Cockburn. 

Rich.  Morton. 

J.  le  Feure. 

John  Hawys. 

P.  Sylvestre. 

Ch.  Harel. 

Cha.  Morton. 

Rich.  Robinson. 

Walter  Charlton. 

John  Bateman. 

Phineas  Fowke. 

Walter  Mills. 

Tho.  Alvery. 

Dan.  Coxe. 

Rob.  Gray. 

Henry  Sampson. 

John  Wright. 

Thomas  Gibson. 

James  Drake. 

Charles  Goodall. 

Sam.  Morris. 

Edm.  King. 

John  Woodward. 

Sam.  Garth. 

John  Norris. 

Barnh.  Soame. 

George  Colebrook. 

Denton  Nicholas. 

Joseph  Gaylard. 

Gideon  Harvey. 

The  Design  of  printing  the  Subscribers  Names,  is  to 
shew,  that  the. late  Undertaking  has  the  Sanction  of  a 
College  Act ; and  that  ’tis  not  a Project  carried  on  by 
five  or  six  Members,  as  those  that  oppose  it  would  un- 
justly insinuate.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Penn  a Catholic. — At  this  moment,  when  the 
Penn  bicentenary  is  on  the  tapis,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  call  attention  to  a curious  tradition  as 
to  his  having  been  secretly  a Catholic.  In  Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  life  of  Dr.  Blow,  the  composer,  it  is 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Battell,  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  being  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  a visitor  in  Rome  to  Cardinal 
Howard,  was  asked  by  him  to  forward  him  some 
pieces  of  Purcell’s  and  Blow’s  music  (and  Hawkins 
says  a “Gloria”  of  Dr.  Blow’s  was  on  some  occa- 
sion performed  in  St.  Peter’s).  Being  asked  how 
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he  should  transmit  them,  the  cardinal  replied, 
“ In  Penn’s  pacquet.”  That  Penn  should  have 
such  a regular  mode  of  correspondence  with  Rome 
as  this  implies  seemed  strange,  and  Hawkins,  in  a 
note,  mentions  that  Tillotson  was  at  great  pains  to 
examine  him  on  the  subject  of  whether  he  were  “ a 
Papist  in  disguise.”  Hawkins  adds  a more  signifi- 
cant fact  still  : — 

“ The  gaoler  of  Worcester  was  a man  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  procured  him  admittance  into  the  best  company. 
By  this  person  Dr.  Battell  was  told  that  he  had  in  his 
custody  a Romish  priest  who,  lamenting  the  troubles  of 
James  II.’s  reign,  said  that  the  misfortunes  were  chiefly 
owing  to  Father  Petre  and  Father  Penn.  Dr.  Battell, 
recollecting  that  Penn  was  frequently  with  Dr.  Sherlock, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  determined  to  sift  him  about  it. 
Accordingly  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  told  him  the  story.  The  doctor 
said  that  Mr.  Penn  dined  with  him  once  a week,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  insinuation — that  he  would  mention  it 
to  Penn,  and  engage  Dr.  Battell  to  meet  him  at  the 
Deanery  and  state  the  fact  as  he  had  heard  it.  Penn, 
however,  evaded  an  appointment,  and  from  that  time 
forbore  his  visits  to  Dr.  Sherlock.” 

R.  H.  Busk. 

“ The  Lawless  or  Whispering  Court.” — The 
following  abridged  clipping  from  the  Essex  Weekly 
News  (Oct.  14)  may  be  worth  a corner.  It  has 
been  contended  that  this  annual  ceremony,  held  at 
Rochford  soon  after  old  Michaelmas  Hay,  is  per- 
formed in  perpetuation  of  a post  which  was  a point 
of  Roman  survey ; but  the  popular  explanation  is 
certainly  more  interesting  : — 

“ It  is  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  the  tenants 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  met  around  a post  on  King’s 
Hill  in  pursuance  of  a conspiracy  to  murder  the  lord,  but 
the  wakefulness  of  a cock  led  to  their  discovery  by  its 
crowing  lustily  and  awakening  its  master.  The  penalty 
for  this  ‘ wicked  act  ’ was  that  the  tenants  or  their  suc- 
cessors should  meet  by  the  post  at  midnight  once  a year 
or  pay  double  rent.  For  how  many  centuries  this  con- 
dition has  been  complied  with  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  the  house  where  the  supposed  lord  resided  is  still 
occupied,  although  the  original  post  was  replaced  by  a 
new  one  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  year’s  court 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  proceedings  com- 
mencing shortly  before  ten  o’clock  with  a supper  at  the 

King’s  Head Two  or  three  minutes  before  twelve 

the  guests  rose  and  proceeded  downstairs,  and  one 
minute  after  the  ‘ witching  hour  of  midnight’  half  a 
dozen  men,  provided  with  lighted  brands,  headed  a 

procession  to  King’s  Hill,  a very  short  distance  off 

Arrived  by  the  post,  Mr.  W.  Gregson  drew  a document 
from  his  pocket,  and  read  down  the  names  of  those  who 
were  required  to  attend.  This  he  did  in  as  low  a tone 
of  voice  as  possible,  one  or  two  energetic  ‘ crowers  ’ 
Touching  for  their  presence.  Two  or  three  minutes 
later  all  had  returned  to  the  King’s  Head  and  dispersed.” 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

“ St.  George’s  cavalry.” — This  seems  to  be 
a new  phrase  for  English  gold  coin,  which  I found 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  September  28  last,  in 
the  following  passage: — - 

“ The  Anglophobe  press  is  filling  in  the  period  between 
the  victory  of  Tel  el-Kebir  and  the  publication  of  some- 


thing tangible  relative  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Egypt  by  harping  on  the  alleged  purchase  of  Arabi’s 
army  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  When  a so-called  comic 
paper  publishes  a caricature  of  the  English  general 
riding  on  a spotted  rocking-horse  and  brandishing  a 
purse  full  of  guineas  in  lieu  of  a sword,  one  may  be  in- 
clined to  question  the  taste  of  the  artist.  Again,  when 
a low-class  periodical  gives  a pictorial  representation  of 
‘ English  civilization  ’ in  the  guise  of  an  old  lady  holding 
an  incendiary  torch  in  one  hand  and  clutching  a bottle 
labelled  ‘ Gin  ’ in  the  other,  we  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  grossness  of  the  allusion.  It  is,  however,  a different 
thing  when  a serious  paper  like  the  National  publishes 
a despatch  explaining  in  detail  how  the  Egyptian  leaders 
were  bought  by  English  gold,  or,  as  the  National  puts 
it,  beaten  by  St.  George’s  cavalry — in  allusion,  probably, 
to  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint  of  England  stamped  on 
gold  coin  of  the  realm.  The  National  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  open  its  columns  to  such  rubbish 
as  this.” 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Lunar  Folk-lore. — The  following  account  is 
copied  from  p.  cvi.  of  vol.  i.  of  “A  V oyage  to  the 
Islands  Madera , Barbados , Nieves , S.  Christophers 

and  Jamaica &c.  By  Hans  Sloane,  M.D. 

2 vols.,  fol.  London,  1707.”  Such  a peculiar 
disease  as  that  herein  described  would  be  a peg  on 
which  to  hang  any  amount  of  folk-lore:-— 

“A  Negro  Woman,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forwood,  was 
brought  to  me,  she  had  a great  many  Ulcers  in  the  Ex- 
tremities of  the  Fingers  and  Toes,  and  about  the  J oints. 
There  was  also  several  Bladders  fill’d  with  Serum  on 
several  of  her  Joints,  as  if  Cantharides  had  been  applied 
there  to  raise  a Blister.  These  Bladders  or  Cuticula 
fill’d  with  serous  Matter,  came  either  on  her  Fingers  or 
Toes,  every  Full  and  New  Moon,  and  in  process  of  time 
each  of  these  Bladders  brought  an  Ulcer,  leaving  the 
Flesh  raw,  and  sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  Shallower 
corroded,  so  that  the  longer  the  Bladders  had  been  rais’d 
the  deeper  were  the  Ulcerations.  The  Virulency  of  the 
Humour  was  such,  as  that  after  it  had  eaten  into  the 
Bone,  the  joints  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes  would  drop  off, 
and  they  die,  as  I have  been  assur’d  by  those  who  have 
lost  several  Negros  of  this  disease,  I was  assured  was 
peculiar  to  Blacks.” 

After  describing  his  treatment  of  the  case,  which 
only  afforded  temporary  relief,  he  adds: — 

“ This  was  a very  strange  Disease  not  only  in  its  self, 
but  that  it  followed  very  regularly  the  Full  and  New 
Moon.” 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Manorial  Officers. — I note  the  following 
from  the  Bury  Times  of  October  21 : — 

“ Halmot  Court. — On  Tuesday  the  half-yearly  Halmot 
Court  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  was 
held  in  the  National  School,  Haslingdon,  and  was  well 
attended  by  property  owners  to  answer  their  names, 
doing  suit  and  service,  and  paying  their  fines  according 
to  the  most  ancient  customs  of  the  Manors  of  Accrington 
New  and  Old  Hold.  During  the  day  two  juries  were 
empannelled,  one  for  each  of  the  manors,  and  several 
inquisitions  being  presented  to  them,  the  parties  named 
therein  were  after  the  usual  custom  admitted  tenants. 
The  following  local  appointments  were  made,  viz.,  in- 
spectors of  weights  and  measures,  market  inspectors, 
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pinders,  moorlookers,  fencelookers,  bellman.  For  the 
Bacup  and  Rossendale  district  the  appointments  were 
market-lookers,  fencelookers,  and  ale-tasters.” 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Persona. — The  following  curious  and  fanciful 
etymology  is  worth  placing  on  record  as  an 
example  of  off-hand  statement : — 

“At  the  time  of  this  evil  importation  persona  was  a 
term  in  law  and  in  trade,  in  as  familiar  use  as  the  word 
'party’  in  our  courts  and  exchanges.  It  is  the  old 
nominative  of  prceco,  a herald  or  preacher,  and  is 
identical  with  the  word  ‘preacher,’  only  with  a different 
termination  and  a different  flow  of  the  liquid  and  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable.” — Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, &c.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

It  is  a curiously  bad  shot,  as  'persona , prceco,  and 
prcedicator  are  not  connected. 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

Wrinkle=New  Idea,  Hint,  &c.— It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  this  use  of  wrinkle  in 
modern  slang  can  boast  a respectable  antiquity. 
The  following  passages  illustrate  its  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century  : — 

“ They  are  too  experte  in  loue,  having  learned  in 
this  time  of  their  long  peace,  euery  wrinckle  that  is  to  be 
seene  or  imagined.” — Euphues  and  his  England,  1580, 
p.  389,  ed.  Arber,  1868. 

“ And  now  what  manner  of  man  do  you  make  me. 
Master  N.,  when  you  note  me  to  be  so  much  abused  by 
so  ignorant  a man,  so  simple,  so  plain,  and  so  far  without 
all  wrinkles  , ?” — Latimer,  Letter  49,  pp.  421-2  .(Parker 
Society,  1845). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Collection  of  Field-Names. — Archaeo- 
logists and  others  interested  in  this  subject  will 
often  find  in  auctioneers’  particulars  of  sale  valu- 
able lists  of  field-names,  and  occasionally  scraps  of 
information  as  to  curious  land  tenures,  pasturage 
customs,  rights  of  common,  &c.,  and  facts  of 
archaeological  interest.  I never  omit  to  read 
through  those  which  I come  across. 

Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

Lass. — The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  censuring  (not 
without  reason)  an  “exhibition  of  Hallelujah 
Lasses,”  observed  recently,  “ The  meaning  of  the 
word  lass  is  known  all  the  world  over.*'  No  doubt 
it  is,  wherever  English  is  spoken.  But  where  in 
“ all  the  world  ” is  it  ever  used  (as  Dr.  Goodwin 
seems  to  imply)  in  malo  sensu  ? I have  heard  of 
a good  lass,  and  a braw  lass,  and  a sonsie  lass,  but 
never  of  a bad  lass.  G.  L.  F. 

Cleasby  and  Vigfusson’s  “Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary.”— In  this  work,  s.v.  “Doni,”  appears 
the  following  remarkable  statement:  “This  is  a 
college  word,  by  which  the  students  of  the  old 
colleges  at  Skalholt  and  Ildlar  called  outsiders  as 
opposed  to  collegians,  like  the  Philister  of  German 
universities  ; it  is  still  used  ; from  Span,  don, 
through  the  E.  Eng.  done.”  In  support  of  this 


derivation  the  following  quotation  is  given  from 
the  Poke  of  Curtesy , c.  1500  (E.  E.  T.  Soc.,  1868): 
“ In  hi  dysch  sette  not  >i  spone  noher  on  he  brynke, 
as  unlernyd  done,”  which  is  explained  by  “ einsog 
dlaerSr  doni,  as  an  illiterate  clown.”  But  surely 
the  quotation  simply  means,  “as  untaught  or 
boorish  people  do.”  I do  not  find  the  passage  in 
the  Boke  of  Curtesy,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Babees 
Book,  p.  272,  reprint  of  1876.  Xit. 

“Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum.” — It  is  recorded 
of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  8, 1538, 
that 

“ Discoursing  one  day,  when  Ambassador,  of  terms  of 
Peace,  he  said  Honourable  ones  last  long,  but  the  dis- 
honourable no  longer  then  till  Kings  have  power  to 
break  them  : the  surest  way  therefore,  said  he,  to  Peace, 
is  a constant  preparedness  for  War.” — Statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, 1665,  p.  55. 

Boileau. 

The  Northamptonshire  Rivers  (ante,  p.  336). 
—The  Warwickshire  Avon  rises  in  Northampton- 
shire, not  far  from  Naseby.  This  county  has  no  river 
within  its  borders  that  flows  from  another  county. 
It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Avon,  Learn,  Cherwell, 
Nene,  Great  Ouse,  Ise,  To  we,  and  Welland. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 


©uerte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Oliver  Cromwell. — Conversing  lately  with  a 
friend,  an  enthusiast  for  Cromwell,  whose  war  cry, 
he  says,  was  “ The  Lord  of  Hosts,”  I inquired  if  he 
believed  in  the  report  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Lord  Protector’s  yearning  for  power  and  distinction 
was  laid  on  the  occasion  of  his  performing  the 
character  of  Tactus  in  the  comedy  of  Lingua  at 
Cambridge.  I have  a copy  of  this  drama,  without 
date,  printed  [first?]  at  “London  by  N.  Okes,  for 
S.  Waterson,”  probably  about  1607.  Winstanley 
attributes  the  comedy  to  Brewer,  and  adds  “ that 
on  its  being  performed  once  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Oliver  Cromwell  acted  the  part  of 
Tactus  in  it,  from  which  he  first  imbibed  his  senti- 
ments of  ambition.”  Forgetting  at  the  time  that 
I had  a later  edition  of  Lingua,  I have  just  looked 
it  up,  and  find  it  to  be  that  in  12mo.  London,  1657, 
with  the  addition  upon  its  title  of  “ First  acted  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  after  at  the  Free  School 
at  Huntingdon,”  and  bearing  imprinted  upon  the 
fly-leaf  in  large  characters  TACTUS,  so  as  appa- 
rently to  direct  the  people  at  Huntingdon  to  mark 
the  early  tone  and  aspiration  of  their  townsman, 
then  (1657)  in  the  full  power  shadowed  in  the 
drama.  From  what  volume  by  Winstanley  does 
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the  Bio.  Dramatica  quote  ? In  his  Royal  Martyro- 
logy,  noticing  the  Regicides,  he  has  no  allusion  to 
the  subject  of  Oliver’s  early  histrionic  proclivities. 
Assuming  1607  to  be  the  date  of  my  earlier  copy 
of  Lingua , Cromwell  was  then  but  eight  years  of 
age,  and  I venture  to  suggest  that  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character  was  not  at  Cambridge,  but 
at  Huntingdon.  J.  0. 

Ralph  Flambard’s  Survey. — Mr.  Freeman 
( Reign  of  William  Rufus,  vol.  ii.  p.  562)  dis- 
credits Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  idea,  that  a frag- 
ment of  this  survey  is  embodied  in  an  ancient 
lieger  book  of  Evesham  Abbey  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  remarking,  truly,  that  the  pas- 
sages quoted  therefrom,  inasmuch  as  they  relate 
wholly  to  the  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Winch- 
combe,  afford  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  such 
hypothesis  by  ascertaining  whether  the  number  of 
carucates  in  any  particular  estate  differs  from  the 
reckoning  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday.  Ample 
materials  for  a comparison  of  this  sort  apparently 
exist,  since  Palgrave  ( English  Commonwealth, 
edit.  1832)  describes  the  supposed  fragment  as 
extending  from  p.  53  to  p.  60  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion ; his  extracts  being  from  p.  53  alone.  What 
I desire  to  know  is,  whether  this  interesting  docu- 
ment (for  which  he  refers  to  Bib.  Cott.  Yespas., 
B,  xxiv.)  has  ever  been  printed  in  extenso,  and 
if  so  in  what  publication.  I cannot  find  any 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Chronicon  Abbatice  de  Eves- 
ham, issued  in  the  Rolls  Series  in  1863,  notwith- 
standing other  MSS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  are 
referred  to  in  the  editor’s  preface.  Eqoes. 

Burford  Priory,  Oxfordshire.  — In  the 
Daily  News  of  Saturday,  Sept.  30  last,  appears 
an  interesting  article,  entitled  “ A Quiet  Corner 
of  England,”  which  can  only  be  applicable  to  Bur- 
ford,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  its  past  and  present  con- 
dition. Perhaps  no  place  in  England  has  more 
indications  of  former  importance  or  more  signs  of 
present  decay.  In  the  following  graphic  passage, 
undoubtedly,  under  the  pseudonym  ‘‘Southall,” 
the  writer  is  alluding  to  William  Lenthall, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1654  to 
1656  ; but  I am  curious  to  know  what  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  “ ghastly  murder  ” committed  at  the 
priory.  Though  it  is  some  thirty  years  since  my 
visit  to  Burford,  yet  I can  remember  a tradition 
concerning  it,  though  now  my  recollection  is  of 
the  faintest  kind.  There  is  also  an  engraving  of 
Burford  Priory  to  be  seen  in  Joseph  Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire 

“ The  street  has  dozens  of  houses,  all  more  or  less 
beautiful,  large  ones,  speaking  loudly  of  the  palmy  days 
when  rich  merchants  made  the  place  their  home,  and 
held  high  state  therein  ; some  with  quaint  oriel  windows 
and  more  or  less  irregular,  and  small  ones  full  of  quaint 
folk,  almost  as  old  in  their  ways  as  their  dwelling  places, 
and  as  content  to  meander  on  in  their  still  lives  as  are 
even  the  houses  that  hold  them.  Back  from  the  street 


stands  the  Priory,  gradually  and  slowly  dropping  to 
pieces.  Here  once  lived  Southall,  Speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  here  a ghastly  murder  wa3  committed, 
the  murdered  man  sleeping  within  the  church  near  by. 
And  here  year  by  year  decay  goes  on  unchecked,  and 
makes  us  long  for  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  to  Bave  what 
remains  of  a marvellously  beautiful  and  interesting 
structure.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Standing  at  Prayers.  — It  is,  I dare  say,, 
generally  known  that  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  stand  during  prayers,  and  the  practice 
has  the  authority  of  the  twentieth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicrna,  while  in  the  Council  of  Carthage 
it  was  ruled  that  only  penitents  should  kneel.  It 
is  a strange  fact  that  in  some  small  country  chapels 
old-fashioned  people  still  rise  at  prayer  time  and 
stand  with  their  backs  to  the  preacher.  I have 
seen  nearly  a whole  congregation  do  this.  Can 
the  survival  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  ex- 
plained, or  is  it  merely  a matter  of  convenience  ? 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Waller=Pretyman. — Robert  Waller,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  married  about  1780  a daughter  of 
Peter  Pretyman,  a descendant  of  the  Pretyman 
family  of  Bacton,  co.  Suffolk.  She  was  sister  to 
George  Pretyman,  the  father  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  of  the  same  names.  What  was  her 
Christian  name  ? And  to  what  branch  of  the 
Waller  family  did  her  husband  belong?  He  used 
the  same  coat  of  arms  as  the  poet. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

“ Artas  ” and  “ Archantus.” — Whence  are 
derived  the  allusions  that  occur  in  the  following 
passages  from  Emmanuel  Ford’s  romance  of 
Ornatus  and  Artesia,  ed.  1683,  p.  17? — 

“ Can  it  be  that  Ornatus’s  love  was  so  great,  that  for 
my  sake  he  hath  done  this?  Could  he  love  her  so  con- 
stantly, that  was  his  protest  enemy  1 Is  love  of  such  a 
force  as  to  draw  one  into  these  extreams?  Then  may  I 
compare  it  to  the  Herb  Artas  found  in  Persia,  which 
being  but  held  in  the  hand,  causeth  a heat  through  all 
the  body  ; so  love  entertained  but  in  thought  disquieteth 
all  the  Senses.  But  why  do  I conceive  so  well  of  Orna- 
tus, when  I do  not  know  the  truth  of  Adellena’s  report  ? 
It  may  be  he  hath  hired  her  to  do  this,  whereby  I may 
be  deceived,  yielding  to  pity  when  there  is  no  cause  ; 
like  the  Bird  Archantus,  ready  to  come  at  every  call.” 

Except  casual  references  to  the  histories  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  p.  22, 
these  are  the  only  literary  allusions  in  the  romance, 
which  was  first  published  in  1607,  after  the  death 
of  the  author.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

Terence. — I picked  up  lately  for  two  shillings, 
at  a bookseller’s  in  the  Bishop’s  Road,  what  seemed 
to  my  untutored  taste  a veritable  Edition  de  luxe  of 
Terence.  The  book  is  octavo,  the  margin  over  an 
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inch  wide,  and  the  edges  of  the  pages  left  rough  ; 
on  frontispiece  and  title-page  are  two  line  en- 
gravings by  Stothard,  engraved  by  Gul.  Finden. 
The  title  is  “Publii  Terentii  Afri  Comoedise 
Sex  ad  fidem  Editionis  Zeunianse  Accurate  Re- 
censitae  ; Harding  Triphook  et  Lepard,  Londini, 
MDCCCXXV.”  The  paper  is  stout,  and  the  print 
small  but  exquisitely  perfect.  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether 
this  particular  edition  is  of  any  note  or  value  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  merits  ? One  further  question. 

I have  a few  Aldine  and  Elzevir  editions  of  the 
classics  at  home,  and  am  constantly  hunting  for 
others.  Can  you  refer  me  to  some  book  which  may 
serve  as  a guide  in  the  search,  and  enable  me  to 
discriminate  between  not  only  the  spurious  and 
the  genuine,  but  also  between  those  genuine  ones 
which  are  worthless  and  those  which  are  valuable  ? 

Bibliophilos. 

Shakspeares  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk. 
— In  1433  John  Shakespere,  chapman,  Doncaster, 
made  a will ; leaving  a widow,  but  apparently  no 
issue  (Surtees  Soc.,  1855).  In  1448  William 
Shakspere,  labourer,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  were 
legatees  under  the  will  of  Alice  Langham,  of 
Snailswell,  Suffolk  (Camden  Soc.,  1850).  Have 
the  registers  of  these  or  neighbouring  parishes 
ever  been  searched  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
Shaksperes  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? In  any  case, 
the  existence  of  these  other  Shaksperes  weakens 
the  presumption  of  the  Penrith  family,  recently 
discovered,  being  the  poet’s  ancestors. 

J.  G.  A. 

Coggeshall  Jokes. — The  town  of  Coggeshall, 
in  Essex,  has  long  had  associated  with  it  a variety 
of  facetious  events,  such  as  having  a regiment  of 
volunteers  (train  bands)  wherein  all  were 
officers  ; as  lighting  fires  under  plum  trees  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  ; as  putting 
hurdles  across  a meadow  to  stay  the  spreading 
of  a flood,  &c.,  in  endless  profusion.  In  Poor 
Robin's  Almanack  for  1674  is  a list  of  jests  upon 
the  object  and  purposes  of  fairs,  wherein  is  the  fol- 
lowing, “January  1,  at  Cogshall,  in  Essex,  for 
jeers.”  Can  any  one  produce  an  earlier  reference 
of  this  character?  Cornelius  Walford. 

Beleize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

The  Death  of  Hampden. — Before  me,  as  I 
write,  is  an  account,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  {temp.  Queen  Anne),  of  the  death 
of  Hampden,  as  related  by  Sir  Edward  Harley 
and  Sir  Robert  Pye,  of  Faringdon.  This  relation 
is  alluded  to  in  Lord  Nugent’s  memorials,  and 
pooh-poohed.  The  history,  as  told  by  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  is  that  Hampden’s  hand  was  shattered  by 
his  own  pistol.  Is  there  not  an  account,  some- 
where, of  the  opening  of  Hampden’s  grave,  when 
his  hand  was  found  to  be  thus  shattered  ? Among 
the  Oxford  papers  I find  a statement  by  “ Allicia 


Lisle  ” of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  her  being 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  by  Judge  Jeffreys. 
Are  there  any  other  MSS.  of  Lady  Lisle  extant  ? 

W.  S.  Symonds. 

Pendock  Rectory. 

Silo.— -Of  what  language  is  this  word  ? When 
I saw  it  for  the  first  time,  the  other  day,  I pro- 
nounced both  it  and  ensilage  as  if  they  were 
French  words.  Is  silo  to  be  sounded  like  seelo, 
or  like  sylo  ? Jaydee. 

Buller’s  “ History  of  St.  Just  ” (Land’s 
End). — Dan  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell 
me  where  I can  see  a copy  of  the  above  ? 

W.  Rendle. 

Rev.  John  Lakyn. — Can  any  one  tell  me  when 
and  where  he  died  ? In  Valor  Ecclesiasticus , 
Henry  VIII.,  he  appears  to  have  held  the  rectory 
of  Horbor-borough  (Harborough)  and  the  vicarage 
of  Poles  worth,  both  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
The  latter  he  resigned  in  1533,  and  the  former  in 
1540,  reserving  in  each  case  a certain  number  of 
marks  for  himself  as  a retiring  allowance.  Did  he 
marry  and  leave  a family  after  resigning  his 
church  preferment?  The  family  of  Lakyn  has 
lived  at  Hall  End,  in  the  parish  of  Polesworth,  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  Do  they  descend 
from  this  John  or  some  other  Lakyn?  John  has 
been  the  common  family  name.  Is  there  any 
connexion  between  this  John  Lakyn,  of  Polesworth 
and  Harborough,  and  John  de  Laken,  who  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Shropshire  in  17  Ed- 
ward II.,  1324?  Any  information  about  the 
family  I shall  be  glad  of.  0.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 

Bregenz. — Bregenz,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
bay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Constance, 
has  a tradition,  which  Miss  Procter  has  done  into 
verse,  that  a certain  maiden,  by  riding  hard  and 
late,  saved  the  city  from  invasion  ; and  that,  in 
reward  for  her  devotion,  the  watchman,  when  he 
reached  the  hour  of  midnight,  instead  of  announ- 
cing that  hour,  “ called  the  maiden’s  name.”  When 
I was  at  Bregenz,  in  1875,  I heard  the  name  men- 
tioned by  a visitor ; but  having  forgotten  it,  I 
requested  a friend,  who  was  in  the  place  a month 
ago,  to  inquire  for  me,  but  without  result,  as  the 
hotel-keeper  did  not  know  it.  The  “ old  Charley” 
practice  having  been  discontinued,  there  was  no- 
body to  keep  her  memory  green  in  the  city  she 
had  saved.  This  cannot  be.  Will  any  correspon- 
dent kindly  refresh  my  (and  her)  memory  ? 

M.  D. 

Two  Ivory  Rings. — I have  beside  me  two 
ivory  rings,  evidently  slices  from  the  tusks  of  an 
elephant,  one  about  six  and  the  other  five  inches 
in  diameter,  with  the  following  neatly  engraved 
round  them  ; on  the  one,  “ Tom  Buck,  of  Grandy 
j Bonny,  an  Honest  Trader  ; he  sold  me  20  slaves, 
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ship  Liverpool  and  on  the  other,  “ Calla  Fubra, 
of  Grandy  Bonny,  an  Honest  Trader  ; he  sold  me 
20  slaves,  ship  Liverpool.”  Can  any  one  explain 
their  use  ? J.  T.  D. 

“ He  carries  Bangor  with  him.” — Whilst 
reading  Emerson’s  essay  on  Resources  a day  or 
two  ago  I came  upon  the  following  : “ The  old 
forester  is  never  far  from  shelter  ; no  matter  how 
remote  from  camp  or  city,  he  carries  Bangor  with 
him.”  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  italics,  and 
whence  it  is  derived  ? Caersuyg. 

“Arthur,  King  of  England.”— Such  is  the 
name  and  the  title  given  to  one  of  the  gigantic  bronze 
figures  which  surround  the  cenotaph  of  Maximilian 
at  Innsbruck.  Is  this  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  married  the  sister  of  Maximilian’s 
daughter-in-law  1 The  eldest  son  of  a king  and 
the  elder  brother  of  a king  might  have  been  con- 
sidered fair  game,  according  to  the  code  adopted  in 
this  monument,  for  enlarging  the  list  of  sovereigns 
in  Maximilian’s  family,  and  for  adding  regal 
dignity  to  his  tomb,  notwithstanding  that  it 
falsified  the  fact  of  the  Fates  taking  Arthur  to 
themselves  before  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  England.  M.  I). 

The  Play  of  “ Nobody  and  Somebody.”— In 
his  School  of  Shakespeare  (vol.  i.  p.  2^3),  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson  remarked  in  reference  to 
the  picture  of  “ Somebody  ” in  the  old  play  of 
Nobody  and  Somebody , “ Perhaps  this  plate  may 


throw  some  light  on  a joke  frequent  in  plays  about 
the  year  1600  and  later,  that  ‘ a man  borne  upon 
little  legs’  was  ‘ a gentleman  ’; — for  he  was  Some- 
body.” Will  some  kind  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
oblige  me  with  quotations  from,  and  names  and 
dates  of,  the  plays  in  which  this  “joke”  is  to  be 
found  ? A.  S. 

Brylys. — In  an  old  document  I read,  “ Without 
the  Quiere  Dore  within  a brylys  barred  with  yron 
lye  Sir  John  Rysley,  Knight,”  &c.  What  is  a 
brylys .?  J.  Maskell. 

Schiller’s  “Don  Carlos.” — I should  be  obliged 
if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  could  explain  what 
the  “ zwei  Tropfen”  mentioned  in  Schiller’s  Don 
Carlos,  II.  x.,  refer  to.  Is  it  the  anointing  oil  ? 
I give  the  passage  : “ Und  wie  viel  Blut,  Blut 
Ihres  Volkes,  fliessen  musste  bis  Zwei  Tropfen 
Sie  zum  Konig  machten.”  R.  C.  S.  W. 

Leiger.— Of  Sir  Anthony  Brown  it  is  said 
( Statesmen  of  England,  1665,  p.  129),  “This  deep 
man  was  Leiger  in  Rome  six  years,  and  agent  in 
France  ten.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  leiger  ? 

Boileau. 


SIR  BRIAN  JANSON,  BART. 

(6th  S.  vi.  327.) 

The  following  is  from  a pedigree  in  my  pos- 
session : — 


James  Janson,  of  Hawkeswell,  co.  Ebor,  captain=Anne,  dau.  of Carlisle, 

of  one  of  the  king’s  ships,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  I of , co.  Ebor. 


Brian  Janson,  of  Beaconsfield,  co.  Bucks;  Sheriff  of  Bucks, =Anne,  dau.  of  Robert  Lee,  of  Beacons- 
12  James  I.;  Alderman  of  London;  ob.  Nov.  10,  1634;  of  field,  nephew  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  K.G. ; 
Ashby  Ledgers,  co.  Northampton  ; “some  time  Citizen  and  ob.  Jan.  5,  1633/4.  In  a later  hand  : — 
Draper  of  London  ” on  his  monument  at  Ashby.  Arms  of  [In  Cole’s  MSS.,  at  Corpus  Christi 
Janson — Quarterly  azure  and  gules,  a cross  patonce  and  Coll.,  Cambridge,  this  Anne  is  named 
chief  or.  Agnes.] 


And  the  following  from  another  : — 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  fourth=Lady  Charlotte  Lee,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Henry  Lee, 

Lord  Baltimore  of  Ireland,  mar-  first  Earl  of  Litchfield,  by  the  Lady  Charlotte  Fitz 
ried  a.d.  1698.  Roy,  daughter  of  King  Charles  II. 

Charles  Calvert,  fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  born  Sept.  9,  1699 ; F.R.S.,  Dec.,  1731 ; Gentle-=Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Theodore 


man  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  1731 ; Governor  of  Maryland, 
1732-33;  returned  to  England,  1734;  elected  M.P.  for  St.  Germans;  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  1736 ; Steward  of  Kennington  Manor,  1740;  M.P.  for  Surrey,  1743-7; 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  1741 ; died  April  24,  1751 ; buried  at  Epsom. 


Janson,  of  Wimbledon,  co. 
Surrey,  Bart. ; died  1769. 
In  a later  hand  : — [Married 
July  20,  1730.] 


I 

Frederick,  sixth  Lord=Lady  Diana  Egerton,  dau.  of  the 
Baltimore.  Duchess  of  Bridgwater. 


I have  a note  of  the  existence  of  an  elaborate 
vellum  pedigree  of  the  Jansons,  baronets,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Havilland,  of  Beaconsfield, 
widow  and  second  wife  of  Gen.  William  Havilland, 
of  Penn,  Bucks,  who  died  circa  1808,  and  whose 


effects  were  then  sold  by  auction.  My  grand- 
father attended  her  funeral  at  Beaconsfield,  and  an 
advertisement  of  her  furniture,  goods,  and  articles 
of  interest  appeared  in  the  Oxford  Journal. 
Whether  she  was  any  connexion  of  the  Jansons  I 
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know  not.  They  were  wealthy  city  merchants,  one 
of  whom  was  made  a baronet. 

Frederick  George  Lee. 

All  Saints',  Lambeth. 

Lac  will  find  a pretty  full  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  Janson,  of  Ashby  Ledgers,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  till  about  1700,  in  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Northampton , by 
George  Baker  (2  vols.,  fob,  1822-30).  A copy  of 
this  work  is  in  the  Art  Library  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  (press  mark  19  D.  8).  The  pedi- 
gree is  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.”;  but  if  Lac  does 
not  live  in  town  and  has  not  access  to  the  work, 
I will  transcribe  it  for  him  if  he  will  write  to  me. 
The  arms  are  given  as  Quarterly  azure  and  gules, 
a cross  patonce  and  chief  or.  The  crest,  A cubit 
arm  erect,  vested  or,  cuffed  argent,  holding  a cross 
patonce  of  the  first.  Frank  Kede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Sir  Brian  I’anson  had  a patent  of  baronetcy 
from  Charles  I.,  which  was  recognized  by  Charles 
II.  in  a document  given  at  length  in  the  Herald 
and  Genealogist , vol.  iv.  pp.  280-2.  For  the  full 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  I’anson,  see  Hutchins’s 
Dorset,  second  edit.,  i.  297;  third  edit.,  i.  546-7. 
See  also  Hasted’s  Kent  folio  edit.,  ii.  341-2;  8vo. 
edit.,  v.  237.  See  “N.  & Q.,”  3rd  S.  viii.  108. 
On  the  Janson  baronetcy,  consult  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  1794,  lxiv.  (2),  767,  806;  1795,  Ixv.  (2), 
905-6  ; 1797,  lxvii.  (2),  921 ; 1798,  Ixviii.  (1),  398 ; 
1799,  Ixix.  (2),  831,  997;  1800,  lxx.  (1),  389; 
1801,  lxxi.  (1),  424.  L.  L.  H. 

Lac  should  consult  the  Herald  and  Genealogist, 
vol.  iv.  p.  280,  and  the  references  given  in  the 
Genealogist's  Guide.  He  will  find  his  query  fully 
answered  there.  George  W.  Marshall. 


Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  Part  III.  1678  (6th  S. 
vi.  108,  150,  276,311). — The  first  part  of  Hudibras 
was  undoubtedly  published  in  1662,  for  under  date 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1662,  is  the  following 
entry  in  Pepys’s  Diary  : — 

“ To  the  Wardrobe.  Hither  came  Mr.  Battersby,  and 
vre  falling  into  discourse  of  a new  book  of  drollery  in  use 
called  Jludebras,  I would  needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met 
with  it  at  the  Temple  ; cost  me  2s.  6d.  But  when  T came 
to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  Knight 
going  to  the  warrs,  that  I am  ashamed  of  it ; and  by-and- 
by  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend’s  at  dinner,  I sold  it  to  him 
for  18d.” 

On  the  6th  of  February  following,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  better  of  Hudibras , as 
the  following  entry  in  his  Diary  under  that  date 
shows: — 

“And  ho  to  a bookseller’s  in  the  Strand,  and  there 
bought  Hudibras  again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill 
humour  to  be  ho  ag-iiiist  that  which  all  the  world  cries 
up  to  be  the  example  of  wit ; for  which  I am  resolved 
once  more  to  read  him,  and  see  whether  I can  find  it  or 
no.” 


And  in  November, 1663,  Pepys  borrowed  the  second 
part  to  read.  I have  an  edition  published  in  1694 
(Butler  died  in  1680),  which  is  entitled:— 

“ Hudibras  in  three  parts  : written  in  the  time  of  the 
Late  Wars  .-—corrected  and  amended  with  several  Addi- 
tions and  Annotations.  London,  Printed  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  Nathaniel  Sackett  at  the  Atlas  in  Gornhil,  mdcxciv. 
The  Second  Part  by  the  Author  of  the  first,  printed  by 
R.  Chiswell,  S.  Sawbridge,  R.  Bentley,  and  G.  Wells, 
1698.  The  Third  and  last  Part  written  by  the  Author 
of  the  First  and  Second  Part.  London,  Printed  for  Thomas. 
Horne  at  the  South  Entrance  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
MDCXCIV.” 

Each  of  the  parts  contains  three  cantos  : at  the 
end  of  the  first  part  is  “ An  Historical  Epistle  of 
Hudibras  to  Sidrophel,”  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  part  is  “ An  Historical  Epistle  of  Hudibras 
to  his  Lady  ” and  “ The  Lady’s  Answer  to  the 
Knight.”  The  notes  are  at  the  end  of  parts  one 
and  two  only.  Who  was  the  original  Sir  Hudibras? 
or  whence  was  the  character  taken  ? It  is  said  in 
a note  to  a modern  edition,  “ Sir  Samuel  Luke  was 
(according  to  Granger)  the  original  Hudibras  of 
Butler”;  but  I think  it  more  likely  that  he  took  the 
character  from  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  bk.  ii. 
canto  ii.  stanza  17,  where  this  passage  occurs:— 

“ He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  Dame 
Was  hight  Sir  Huddibras,  an  hardy  man ; 

Yet  not  so  good  of  deeds,  as  great  of  name, 

Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan.” 

I quote  from  an  old  edition  I possess,  “ At  London, 
printed  by  H.  L.  for  Mathew  Lowndes,  1609  ”;  it 
is,  I believe,  the  first  folio  edition  “ disposed  into 
xii  Bookes”  (Spenser  died  in  1598).  Whence, 
may  I ask,  did  Spenser  draw  the  character  of 
“ hight  Sir  Huddibras  ” ? He  was  evidently . well 
known  before  Spenser’s  day,  and  Spenser  flourished 
nearly  a century  before  Butler. 

G.  G.  Hardingham. 

Temple. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  I beg  to  state 
that  my  copy  does  not  answer  to  his  description  of 
either  A or  B.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a third,  inter- 
mediate between  A and  B.  Therefore  I proposed 
to  call  them  a,  b,  and  c,  and  to  this  I now  adhere, 
premising  that  a=  A and  c=B.  The  letter  N in 
the  head-lines  is  uniform,  and  it  has  not  anywhere 
the  tail  which  he  says  is  at  the  heads  of  pp.  63- 
222  in  his  B.  The  title-page  states  that  it  was 
“ Printed  for  Simon  Miller,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Stan' 

| at  the  West  End  of  St.  Pauls.  1678.”  Possibly 
the  head-line  of  p.  93  is  a peculiarity  of  the  edition; 
it  is  canto  i.,  an  error  for  canto  ii.,  and  under  it 
are  two  dividing  lines,  the  second  of  which  is 
broken  towards  the  right  end,  and  the  additional 
piece  slants  upwards.  At  pp.  206,  222,  and  238 
in  the  head-line  the  centre  i.  of  iii.  is  accidentally 
set  up  a little  below  the  level  of  the  other  two; 
and  at  p.  231  the  same  peculiarity  occurs,  but  the 
depression  is  less.  The  9 of  p.  249  is  badly 
battered.  I need  only  add  that  the  signatures  run 
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from  A to  S in  eights  and  the  pagination  from  1 
to  285,  with  no  other  error  than  that  specified  in 
my  last.  If  after  this  description  Mr.  Solly 
wishes  to  see  the  book  I shall  be  happy  to  show  it 
him,  if  he  will  make  an  appointment  for  the  pur- 


I am  glad  that  my  query  should  have  elicited 
Mr.  Solly’s  valuable  note.  The  description  of 
the  volume  in  Lowndes  is,  as  Mr.  Solly  shows, 
imperfect  ; and  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Collec- 
tions, first  series,  p.  60,  contents  himself  with  giv- 
ing a bare  collation,  omitting  any  reference  to  the 
variations  of  impression,  possibly  for  the  reason 
assigned  in  his  Handbook,  s.v.  Milton,  for  ignoring 
the  distinctive  minutise  in  the  successive  issues  of 
Paradise  Lost,  namely,  that  the  work  is  of  too  late 
a date  to  be  bibliographically  interesting  in  con- 
nexion with  early  English  literature.  A biblio- 
grapher, however,  is  nothing  if  not  strictly  accurate, 
and  details  connected  with  the  original  issues  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  English  poetry  possess 
more  than  a mere  technical  interest.  As  for  my 
own  copy  of  Hudibras,  part  iii.,  the  information 
afforded  by  Mr.  Solly  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  volume  is  an  A impression,  but  the  sepa- 
rate leaf  of  “ Errata  ” is  wanting.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that  this  leaf  was  printed  after  the  type  of 
the  last  sheet  (sig.  S)  was  distributed,  for  had 
the  corrections  been  discovered  while  it  was  still 
set  up  they  would  doubtless  have  been  printed  on 
the  blank  page  286.  Some  copies  may  therefore 
have  been  issued  without  the  additional  leaf,  while 
in  others  it  may  have  been  so  loosely  attached  as 
readily  to  have  become  disengaged  in  the  course 
of  the  wear  and  tear  that  a popular  book  under- 
goes. Some  accident  of  the  kind  must  have 
happened  to  my  copy.  W.  F.  Prideatjx. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

Foreign  Place-Names  (6th  S.  v.  305,  472  ; 
vi.  58,  92,  137,  211). — Some  one  should  have  re- 
marked on  the  general  fact  that  modifications  of 
place-names  spread  like  waves,  and  when  a place 
is  known  afar  by  a name  or  names  unlike  its  home 
one,  the  latter  has  suffered  most  corruption,  and 
those  current  furthest  off  (at  least  in  Europe)  the 
least.  Our  second  o in  London  is  a comparative 
modernism,  that  no  foreigners  but  Germans  have 
yet  copied,  and  they  only  recently.  Then,  to 
take  our  next  neighbour,  Dubris  is  plainly  better 
preserved  in  Douvres  than  in  Dover.  More  of 
Florentia  survives  in  all  non-Italian  forms  than 
in  Firenze.  The  g that  we  keep  in  Leghorn  is 
admittedly  older  than  either  the  Italian  v or 
French  and  Low  Latin  b.  More  of  Mediolanum 
survived  in  Meyland,  and  still  does  in  Mayland, 
than  in  Milano.  Considering  that  Yeneti  were 
also  Yenedi  in  Ptolemy,  and  that  Pliny  knew  a 
Venedicus  Sinus,  it  is  conceivable  that  Yenetia 


may  have  been  pronounced  nearer  to  a German’s 
Venedig  than  Yenezia,  certainly  than  Yenise  or 
Yenice.  A Frenchman’s  Cologne,  if  not  exactly 
reproducing  Colonia  (which  is  quite  possible),  cer- 
tainly keeps  nearer  thereto  than  Coin.  The  super- 
fluous s we  have  added  to  Lyon  and  Marseille  is 
exactly  paralleled  by  that  with  which  the  French 
finish  Londres,  they  and  we  alike  falsely  generaliz- 
ing from  the  final  s so  prevalent  in  their  city 
names,  but  they  more  excusably  further  misled  by 
the  s they  rightly  keep  in  Douvres.  The  national 
or  local  sounds  of  vowels  can  hardly  count  for 
much,  seeing  they  differ,  and  probably  always 
did  so,  as  much  between  London,  Yorkshire,  and 
Devon  as  in  any  two  nations.  Calais,  when  ours, 
was  spelt  Calice.  The  h that  we  and  some  Ger- 
mans insert  in  Reims  appears  due  (like  those  in 
Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Rhsetia)  merely  to  Greek 
scribes  giving  every  p in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  an 
aspirate.  In  the  Lexicon  of  Ferrarius  we  find : 
“ Rhemi,  seu,  et  melius,  Bemi,  populi  Gallise- 
Belgicae,”  &c.  By  the  time  of  their  great  St. 
Remy,  Greek  being  no  longer  current,  in  the  two 
columns  the  Bollandists  devote  to  how  his  name 
should  be  spelt,  no  authority  gives  him  an  h,  and 
but  one  of  the  ten  gives  his  see  one.  E.  L.  G. 

The  notes  on  this  subject  have  afforded  me 
much  interest,  as  I am  professionally  closely 
concerned  with  the  right  spelling  of  foreign  place 
and  town  names.  The  result  of  your  correspond- 
ents’ remarks,  if  I gather  it  rightly,  is  that  we 
must  follow  the  usage  as  laid  down  within  the 
last  eighty  years.  This  outcome  is,  however, 
fallacious,  as  the  usage  has  changed  within  that 
period,  and  is  even  now  undergoing  change,  as  the 
following  manifold  spellings  show  : — Poictiers, 
^Poitiers ; Basle,  *Bale  ; Bern,  *Berne  ; Nismes, 
*Nimes ; Algiers,  Algeria;  Petersburgh,  Peters- 
burg; Hamburgh,  Hamburg  (there  is  also  a ten- 
dency in  English  names  to  drop  the  h— fallaciously, 
however,  I think) ; Chamounix,  *Chamonix,  Cha- 
mouny ; Burgoign,  *Burgogne ; Chaalons,  *Chalons; 
Maastricht,  *Maestricht  ; Interlacken,*Interlaken  ; 
Nurenburg,  *Nuremburg,  Niirnburg  ; Oldenburg, 
*01demburg  ; Luckenburg,  ^Luxemburg,  *Luxem- 
bourg  ; Wirtenburg,  *Wirtemburg,  Wiirtenburg  ; 
Weissenburg,  *Weissemburg,  *Weissembourg ; 
Quedlingburgh,  Quedlinburg,  *Quedlimbourg ; 
Freiburg,  *Fribourg  ; Sleswick,  Schleswig,  Slesvig; 
Dantzick,  Danzig  ; Lipsick,  Leipzig  ; The  Deeps, 
Dieppe  ; Hennegouwen,  *Bois-le-Duc ; Gelderland, 
*Guelders,  *Geidres  ; Nimeguen,  *Nimwegue, 
Nijmeden  ; Magdenburg,  *Magdeburg  ; Swede- 
land  (found  in  Sterne  and  elsewhere),  Sweden  ; 
Bemerland,  Bohemia  ; Neemen,  *Namur  ; Leuven, 
*Louvain  ; Brandenburgh,  Brandenburg,  *Brande- 
bourg  ; Mechlin,  Mechelen,  &c. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  words  with  stars 
affixed  are  drawn,  literally  or  otherwise,  from  the 
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French, — further,  that  Sweden  is  drawn  from  the 
Dutch, — that  Swedeland  and  Bemerland  are  of 
true  English  mintage,  like  Finland  and  Switzer- 
land,— that  the  following  are  historically  and 
etymologically  correct  forms  : Copenhagen, 

Poictiers,  Nismes,  Nimeguen,  together  with 
Florence,  Leghorn,  &c., — that  the  following  are 
phonetically  (English)  correct : Hamburgh,  Bran- 
denburg/?, &c.;  Chaalons,  Wirtenburg/q  Llpsick, 
Dantzick,  Burgoi(g)n,  Interlacken, — that  the 
following  are  phonetically,  orthographically,  and 
etymologically  blunders  : Maestricht,  Nuremburg, 
Oldemburg,  Luxemburg,  Weissemburg  or  -bourg, 
Magdeburg,  Brandeburg,  Quedlimburg,  Wirtem- 
burg,  &c., — and  that  the  following  are  unsuccessful 
phonetic  attempts  : Mechlin,  Quedlingbur#  (and  all 
without  final  h),  Brunswick,  Bas le. 

As  a way  out  of  this  confusion  I venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  respective  national  methods  of  spell- 
ing names  be  followed,  i.  e.,  Italian  names  as  spelt 
by  Italians ; French  names  (only)  as  spelt  by 
Frenchmen  ; German  names  as  spelt  by  Germans, 
&c.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  in  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  on  the  spot  duplicates  of  the  same 
name  (one  French  and  the  other  German)  are 
spoken,  and  where  some  compromise  must  be 
come  to.  In  the  case  of  historical  and  etymological 
spellings  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  give  these 
up  ; and  in  the  case  of  English  translations,  as 
Sleswick,  Brunswick  (for  Schleswig  or  Slesvig,  and 
Braunschweig),  this  would  also  be  the  easiest 
path.  To  be  logical,  this  last  would  also  apply  to 
Switzerland,  Finland,  &c.,  which  does  not  seem  so 
desirable.  Exceptions  might,  therefore,  be  made 
in  the  cases  of  translations  of  place-names. 

Fred.  Thos.  Norris. 

The  h in  Rheims  is  not  merely  an  English 
blunder.  “L’un  et  l’autre  s’ecrit  [in  French  and 
German,  too],  sans  donner  un  soufflet  a Vaugelas,” 
or  committing  murder  in  English.  And  what 
about  such  homely  names  as  Rhin,  Rhingau, 
Rhbne-au-Rhin  (canal  du),  e tutti  quanti?  (Cf. 
Diet.  General  de  Giograyhie  Ancienne  et  Moderne, 
Ch-  Debrozy,  Th.  Bachelet,  and  others,  seventh 
edition,  Paris,  1876.)  Respecting  the  old  pro- 
nunciation of  Paris,  from  Rabelais’s  averment 
about  the  origin  of  the  word,  when  Gargantua 
pint  Paris  par  ris  (ch.  xvii.),  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  final  s was  pronounced  in  his  time  (about  the 
year  1500).  A.  T. 

G.  S.  Patent  Office. 

In  the  south  of  France  I have  usually  heard 
Aix-les-Bains  pronounced  ^ce-les-Bains. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Logic  (6th  S.  vi.  285,  338). — An  extract  from 
Abp.  Thomson's  own  work,  The  Outlines  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  will  explain  his  meaning  more 
fully.  He  discusses  the  subject  in  question  at 
length  in  pp.  1-14  of  the  introduction.  His 


preliminary  statement  at  § 6 is:  “ Logic  is  a science 
rather  than  an  art.”  But  the  more  complete 
definition,  or  advanced  statement,  at  § 9 is:  “Pure 
logic  is  a science  of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought.” 
This  word  pure  “ rem  acu  tangit,”  for  it  depends  on 
the  question  whether  you  look  upon  logic  as  pure 
or  applied  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  art  or  a 
science.  A parallel  case  is  the  definition  of  geo- 
metry, of  which  Abp.  Thomson  states,  p.  11: 
“Geometry  treats  of  nothing  but  the  properties 
of  space,  because  it  is  a pure  science,  whilst  the 
arts  founded  upon  it,  such  as  land  surveying,  must 
bring  in  such  topics  as  inequalities  of  surface,  use 
of  instruments,  and  the  like.”  But  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  meaning  which  the  word  in  common 
use  connotes.  From  the  time  of  Bp.  Sanderson’s 
Logicce  Artis  Compendium  the  English  student  has 
been  required  to  learn  his  logic  as  an  art,  and  the 
examination  paper  for  logic  in  the  Schools  is  some- 
times painfully  suggestive  to  him  of  this  when  it 
requires  him  to  construct  a syllogism  in  such  a mood 
and  figure.  I have  not  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  paper 
discussing  “ The  Historical  View  of  the  Question 
whether  Logic  is  an  Art  or  a Science,”  in  Edin. 
Review,  cxv.,  p.  202,  sq.  See  Abp.  Thomson,  u.s ., 
p.  11.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Pulpits  (6th  S.  vi.  228).— 

“ In  ancient  times  the  bishops  preached  standing  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar.” — Ayliffe’s  Parergon , 21. 

“ The  pulpit,  as  a distinct  place  for  preaching,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  our  reformed  churches 
about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  Liturgy, 
A. i).  1549.  Previously  sermons  were  delivered  from  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  as  Ayliffe  observes ; and  in  some  in- 
stances from  one  or  other  of  the  elevated  structures  from 
which  the  Scriptures  were  usually  read,  such  as  the 
ambo,  lectern,  or  the  rood-loft.” — Pinnock’s  Laws  of  the 
Church. 

“ Many  ancient  pulpits  exist  in  our  churches few, 

if  any,  of  these  are  earlier  than  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Numerous  wooden  pulpits  were  erected  in  this 

country  soon  after  the  Reformation  in  the  churches  not 
previously  provided  with  them In  mediaeval  docu- 

ments pulpitum  is  often  to  be  understood  to  mean  the 

rood-screen The  Perpendicular  style  arose  gradually 

from  the  Decorated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth. Ambo,  a kind  of  pulpit  in  the  choir  whereon  the 
readers  stood  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  from 
which  the  sermons  were  sometimes  delivered,  although 
in  the  early  Church  the  preacher  appears  to  have  stood 
more  usually  upon  the  steps  in  front  of  the  altar.  For 
example,  the  historians  Sozomen  and  Socrates  inform 
us  that  St.  Chrysostom  preached  from  the  ambo,  to  be 
better  heard  by  the  people ; but  St.  Augustine  relates 
that  he  himself  preached  from  the  steps  of  the  exedra 
or  apse  of  the  church.” — Gloss,  of  Arch.,  fifth  edit. 

“ The  ambo  was  what  we  now  call  the  reading-desk. 

It  had  the  name  of  ambo  from  avafiaivtiv,  to 

ascend,  because  it  was  a place  to  which  they  went  up  by 

steps In  St.  Cyprian  it  is  called  pulpitum  and  tribunal 

ecclesioe,  and  the  use  of  it  is  also  explained  by  him  to  be 
a reading-desk.” — Bingham. 

“ The  pulpit,  a word  meaning  any  high  place,  here 
alluded  to  is  the  rood-loft,  which  seems  very  reluctantly 
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to  have  given  way  to  the  present  pulpit.” — Harrison  on 
Rubrics,  p.  51  foot-note. 

“ The  bishops  anciently  dirl  not  use  to  preach  from  the 
ambo,  but  more  commonly  from  the  rising  steps  of  the 

altar and  therefore  both  Socrates  and  Sozomen  seem 

to  speak  of  Chrysostom’s  preaching  in  the  ambo  as  an 
unusual  thing,  for  he  did  it  for  convenience ; Socrates 
says  that  he  might  be  better  heard  by  the  people.  We 
cannot  hence,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  ambo  was 
the  ordinary  place  of  preaching,  but  rather  the  altar,  and 
that  when  we  read  of  bishops  preaching  from  the  ascent 
of  the  ara,  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  altar  than 
the  ambo.” — Bingham. 

“Singularly  enough,  the  pulpit  is  not  included  in  any 
catalogue  of  church  furniture  set  forth  in  this  country 

during  the  Middle  Ages Sermons  were  often  delivered 

at  the  preaching  cross,  or  from  the  steps  of  the  altar.” — 
Hart’s  Eccl.  Records,  224,  second  ed. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  twenty-eighth  injunc- 
tion given,  1547,  by  Edward  VI.,  directs  church- 
wardens, at  the  common  cost  of  the  parishioners, 
in  every  church  to  provide  a comely  and  honest 
pulpit,  to  be  set  in  a convenient  place  within  the 
same  for  the  preaching  of  God’s  Word  (Cardwell’s 
Doc.  An.),  certainly  appears  to  imply  that  if  at 
that  date  pulpits  existed  at  all — which  they  appear 
to  have  done — they  must  have  been  the  very  rare 
exception,  not  the  rule.  A highly  competent 
authority  on  such  matters,  Mr.  Blunt,  considers 
that  the  pulpit  is  probably  the  jube,  a lectern  on 
the  top  of  the  chancel-screen,  from  which  the 
Epistle  and  the  Gospel  were  read  in  ancient  days, 
and  presently  adds,  “Pulpits  as  now  understood 
were  extremely  rare  in  parish  churches  for  a long 
time  after  the  Reformation  ” ( Annotated  Common 
Prayer  Book,  307.  H.  W.  Cookes. 

Pugin’s  book  was  written  in  the  early  days  of 
“ the  movement,”  when  the  Tractarians,  although 
they  numbered  some  of  the  finest  preachers  of  the 
day  in  their  ranks,  made  it  almost  a point  of  con- 
science to  undervalue  the  ordinance  of  preaching. 
His  remarks,  therefore,  must  be  taken  cum  grano. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  there 
is  an  engraving  of  a very  modern-looking  pulpit 
at  Ravenna,  which  is  considered  to  date  from  the 
period  493-525;  and  it  is  said,  s.v.  “ Ambo  ” : — 

“From  it  were  read  or  chanted  the  Gospel,  the 
Epistle,  the  lists  of  names  inscribed  on  the  diptychs, 
edicts  of  bishops,  and  in  general  any  communication  to 
be  made  by  presbyters,  deacons,  or  subdeacons;  the 
bishop  in  the  earlier  centuries  being  accustomed  to 
deliver  his  addresses  from  the  cathedra  in  the  centre 
of  the  apse,  or  from  a chair  placed  in  front  of  the  altar.” 

Edward  H.  Marshall. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  an  ambo  or  desk 
was  in  use  from  a very  early  period.  Justinian 
constructed  an  ambo  in  St.  Sophia  (built  in  532) 
at  Constantinople.  About  538  Pope  Pelagius 
(555-566)  erected  one  in  St.  Peter’s;  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ravenna  are  the  remains  of  an  ambo 
erected  by  Archbishop  Agnellus  (558-566).  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  ambo  in  the  church 
of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna  is  at  present 


unascertained,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  original  fittings  of  the  church  built 
between  a.d.  493  and  525.  The  statement,  there- 
fore, quoted  by  Mr.  Maskell  needs  revision. 
Vide  Dr.  W.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  article  “Ambo,”  vol.  i.  p.  72,  1875. 

Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Tennis  (6th  S.  iii.  495  ; iv.  90,  214 ; v.  56,  73). 
— As  to  the  derivation  of  this  word,  which  in- 
terests me  strongly,  I will  be  so  bold  as  to  make 
a new  guess,  though  I am  painfully  aware  that  I 
expose  myself  to  a severe  reproof  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  delightfully  exact  science  of  etymo- 
logy. No  one,  however,  can  rest  content  with 
such  suggestions  as  tanz,  tenez,  tent,  or  tcenia.  I 
have  shown  satisfactorily,  I hope,  elsewhere  that 
the  name  tennis  was  never  applied  to  the  game 
outside  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  Italy, 
the  country  of  its  origin,  it  was  called  “il  giuoco 
della  palla”;  in  France,  “le  jeu  de  la  paume”;  in 
Germany,  simply  “ball-spiel”  or  “-schagen”;  in 
Spain,  “juego  de  pelota”;  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, “jugar  al  ble”;  in  Flanders,  “kaetsspel”; 
in  Scotland,  “ the  caitch  ” or  “ tennise.”  I have 
therefore  always  hoped  that  we  might  discover  an 
English  or  British  origin  for  the  word  tennis,  which 
has  never  been  used  abroad.  Well,  it  occurred  to 
me  recently  that  this  might  be  found  in  tene  (in 
the  Norfolk  dialect  teen),  trouble,  vexation,  &c. 
(Forby) ; tenne,  peine,  fatigue  (Lacombe) ; A.-S. 
teona,  molestia  (Promp.  Parv.,ed.  1865).  Skinner 
says,  “ Alludit  Gr.  6e(vo),  percutio .”  Halliwell 
defines  it  as  “ trouble,”  and  also  as  “ hard,  difficult, 
perilous,  fatiguing,”  and  quotes  from  MS.  Douce 
302,  f.  29:— 

“ His  fader  fore  love  of  mayd  Kateryn, 

In  Fraunce  he  wro^t  turment  and  tene, 

His  love  hee  sayd  hit  schuld  not  ben, 

And  send  him  ballis  him  with  to  play,” 

where  the  coincident  mention  of  ballis  is  at  least 
very  curious.  My  guess  is,  perhaps,  audacious, 
but,  though  I tremble,  I wish,  and  even  hope,  to 
have  the  merciful  judgment  of  Prof.  Skeat  and 
other  learned  persons  upon  it. 

Julian  Marshall. 

Bowdens  : Sayres  : Spengold  (6th  S.  vi.  327). 
— The  only  reply  worth  having  that  has  reached 
me  as  to  these  words  is  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  of 
Brighton.  He  takes  them  to  be  “ names,  not  of 
things,  but  of  Stephen  Thomas’s  farms  : Bow- 
doin’s,  Fisher’s,  Sayre’s,  and  Spengold.  Sayer 
was  a well-known  Essex  name.”  Unless  some- 
thing better  turns  up,  I shall  accept  this  as  the 
true  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  and  I thank  Mr. 
Round  for  it.  The  date  of  Stephen  Thomas’s 
will  is  1418.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Isolated  and  Eccentric  Burials  (6th  S.  iv. 
513;  v.  258;  vi.  118,  217,  237).— I have  not  yet 
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seen  aDy  mention  made  of  that  of  Squire  Waterton, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Wanderings , who,  a 
Catholic  in  the  midst  of  Protestants,  had,  I believe, 
a small  mausoleum  consecrated  for  himself  and  his 
wife  in  his  own  park  at  Walton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 
There  was  a touching  story,  too,  which  I heard 
within  a few  days  of  his  burial,  of  a flight  of  the 
birds  he  had  so  fondly  protected  all  his  life  follow- 
ing the  cortege  as  his  body  was  borne  by  water  to 
this  resting-place. 

The  case  of  a distant  connexion  of  mine  sup- 
plies a most  singular  instance  of  eccentric  burial. 
She  had  been  so  distressed  at  the  loss  of  two 
children  within  a brief  space  of  time  that  she 
induced  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  let  her 
remove  the  bodies  directly  after  they  had  been 
buried.  She  had  them  embalmed,  and  they  were 
thus  kept  for  something  like  thirty  years  in  an 
empty  room  in  her  house  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Brighton  (though  occasionally  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  servants),  looking  like 
wax  dolls  in  their  pretty  little  coffins  with  glass 
lids.  At  her  death  they  were  buried  by  a son  in 
orders,  not  many  other  clergymen  probably  having 
been  called  to  bury  sisters  who  died  before  they 
were  born. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Ettore  Visconti, 
whose  mummified  remains,  buried  in  an  erect 
position  in  the  churchyard  wall,  are  shown  to  the 
few  visitors  to  Monza.  The  burials  in  an  erect  or 
sitting  posture  of  Charlemagne  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (not  to  speak  of  the  weird  legends  pre- 
dicting their  return  to  reign  on  earth)  also  come 
under  this  head.  R.  H.  Busk. 

Memorable  Residents  in  Islington,  Barns- 
bury,  and  Pentcnville  (6th  S.  vi.  121). — “Dr. 
Farr  ” (ante,  p.  181)  should  be  Dr.  Farre.  He 
was  not  of  the  same  family  as  Dr.  William  Farr, 
the  statistician,  of  registrar-general  celebrity.  Dr. 
John  Richard  Farre,  of  7,  Queen’s  Row,  Penton- 
ville,  removed  there  from  Charterhouse  Square  to 
enjoy,  as  I am  informed,  “ the  evening  of  his  life 
in  the  healthiest  suburb  of  London  but  whether 
in  consequence  of  this  removal,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  evening  proved  to  be  nearly  as  long  as 
the  morning  and  afternoon  combined  ; for  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  physicians  Dr.  Fred.  John  Farre, 
late  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  and  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  late 
Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine  at  King’s  College. 

M.  D. 

“ A month’s  mind  ” (6th  S.  vi.  205,  251,  352). — 
Having  looked  further  into  the  original  meaning 
of  this  phrase,  I can  say  that  it  simply  means  one 
day’s  service,  a month  after  a man’s  death  or  burial, 
in  mind  or  memory  of  him  ; and  that  the  late 
dictionary  explanations  of  it  as  anything  else  are 
mere  guesses.  Ellis’s  edition  of  Fabyan’s  Chro- 


nicle, and  Machyn’s  Diary  (1550-63),  Camden 
Society,  1848,  are  fairly  common  books.  Let  any 
one  look  into  the  former,  and  read  (on  p.  v)  the 
chronicler  Robert  Fabyan’s  will,  proved  July  12, 
1513  ; and  into  the  latter  Diary,  at  pp.  2,  9,  70, 
113,  128, 152,  175,  and  he  will  see  that  the  month’s 
mind  was,  like  the  year’s  mind  and  the  two 
years’  mind,  a service  of  one  day.  My  Earliest 
English  Wills  in  the  JRoyal  Court  of  Prolate , now 
in  the  press,  prove  the  same  thing.  The  print  of 
Fabyan’s  will,  now  before  me  in  the  British 
Museum,  says  that  his  executrix  is  to  provide  for 
his  “ month’s  mind,”  twenty-four  pieces  of  beef 
and  mutton,  and  twenty-four  treen  (wooden) 
platters,  and  twenty-four  treen  spoons,  which, 
with  twenty-four  silver  pence,  are  to  be  given  to 
twenty-four  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  in 
Essex,  Theydon  Garnon ; but 

“ if  my  said  monethes  mynd  fall  in  Lent,  or  upon  afysshe 
day,  then  I will  that  the  said  xxiiij.  peces  of  fleshe  be 
altered  unto  saltfyche  or  stokfyshe,  unwatered  and 
unsodeyn Also  I will  that  myn  executrice  doo  as- 

semble upon  the  said  day  of  moneths  mynde  xij  of  the 
porest  menys  childern  of  the  foreseidparisshe.” 

In  Machyn’s  Diary  we  have,  on  pp.  67-8,  “ The 

vij  day  of  September was  the  funeral  of  sir 

Harry  Huncotes,  knight,  alderman  and  fish- 
monger.” On  p.  70,  “ The  vij  day  of  October  was 
the  monyth  my[nd  of]  sir  Hare  Huncotes,  knyght, 
late  mayer  and  altherman,  and  Fyssmonger  of 
London.”  On  pp.  126-7,  “The  xxj  day  of  Feb- 
ruary  was  buried  the  earle  of  Sussex  ” (1  died 

February  18).  On  p.  128,  “The  xviij  day  of 
Marche  was  the  monyth  myn  of  the  yerle  of 
Sussex.” 

This  proof  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase 
does  not  touch  Dr.  Nicholson’s  ingenious  ex- 
planation of  the  transfer  of  it  to  “ earnest  longing 
or  desire.”  The  doctor  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
What  I want  is,  quotations  to  prove  him  one  or 
the  other.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

[Will  not  the  above  render  it  necessary  for  Dr. 
Nicholson  to  rewrite  his  paper  1] 

Numismatic  (6th  S.  vi.  48).— Three-farthing 
pieces  were  ordered  to  be  struck  in  1560,  and  were 
continued  till  1582.  A star  was  on  the  small 
pieces,  and  was  probably  on  the  one  referred  to  by 
G.  H.  J.  Celer  et  Audax. 

The  Rules  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus 
(6th  S.  vi.  229). — The  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Lazarus  date  from  about  a.d.  1119  ; and  their 
principal  object  was  the  care  of  lepers.  The  order 
was  approved  of  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  by  Alexander  IV.,  bull 
dated  April  11,  a.d.  1255.  According  to  their 
original  rule,  not  only  were  lepers  admissible  into 
the  order  as  knights,  but  no  knight  was  qualified 
for  the  dignity  of  Grand  Master  of  the  order 
unless  he  was  actually  a leper.  Subsequently,  at 
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the  request  of  the  order,  this  qualification  of 
leprosy  was  dispensed  with  by  Innocent  IY.  The 
domains  of  the  order  in  France  were  not  con- 
fiscated by  Philippe  le  Bel. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Kenelm  Henry  Digby  (6th  S.  i.  292). —Anon. 
asks  for  a list  of  this  author’s  works  ; I have,  there- 
fore, compiled  the  following  from  various  sources  : 

The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  First  edition.  1822. 
The  same,  partly  rewritten,  appeared  in  1828-9.  4 vols. 
Another  edition  was  issued  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  in  1877,  in 
5 vols.  8vo. 

Mores  Catholici ; or.  Ages  of  Faith.  3 vols.  1848. 

Compitum ; or,  the  Meeting  Ways  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  1851. 

Lover’s  Seat,  Kathemerina,  2 vols.  1856. 

Children’s  Bower;  or.  What  Vou  Like.  2 vols. 
1858. 

Evenings  on  the  Thames.  2 vols.  1861. 

Chapel  of  St.  John;  or,  a Life  of  Faith.  1861. 

A Day  on  the  Muses’  Hill.  1867. 

Hours  with  the  Fast  Falling  Leaves.  1868. 

Little  Low  Bushes,  Poems.  1869. 

Halcyon  Hours.  1870. 

An  Epilogue  to  Previous  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

1876. 

J.  Cooper  Morley. 

Liverpool. 

Bengeo  Church  (6th  S.  vi.  228).— The  print 
has  been  taken  from  Hughson’s  Description  of 
London,  published  by  J.  Stratford,  112,  Holborn 
Hill,  1805.  T.  W.  Evans. 

Bhina  or  Rena  (6th  S.  vi.  229).— There  is  a 
family  in  this  parish  who  have  used  the  name 
Marina  (abbreviated  “ Rena  ”)  for  some  genera- 
tions. I baptized  the  elder  daughter  by  that  name. 
In  Shakspere’s  play  of  Pericles,  V.  i.,  we  read:— 
“My  name,  sir,  is  Marina.” 

P.  H.  Hind. 

South  Stoke  Vicarage,  Wallingford. 

I have  known  the  name  Rhina,  or  Rhiny,  used 
in  Oxfordshire  as  a variety  of  Maria,  but  for  what 
cause,  save  the  natural  perversity  of  the  human 
toDgue,  I am  not  able  to  say.  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

A name  probably  derived  from  the  termination 
of  another  name,  perhaps  from  Catarina. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

The  Invention  of  Hansom  Cabs  (6th  S.  vi. 
246).— The  following  paragraph,  copied  from  a 
newspaper  of  date  Saturday,  May  7,  1836,  may 
possess  some  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  invention  of  the  Hansom  cab.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  “ abridged  from  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine,”  and  runs  as  under : — 

“ Public  attention  has  been  a good  deal  attracted  by  a 
carriage  built  by  the  Safety  Cabriolet  Company,  after 
Mr.  Hansom’s  patent,  as  a specimen  of  those  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  For 
ease  and  safety  to  the  passenger  it  is  unequalled ; and  | 


for  lightness  of  draught  to  the  horse  far  superior  to  any 
other  vehicle  yet  invented.  The  position  of  the  driver 
(on  the  top  of  the  carriage)  has  been  objected  to  as 
unsafe ; for  facility  of  steering  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  awkward  one-sided  position  of  the  driver  of  the 
common  cab  ; being  elevated,  the  driver  has  a clear  view 
of  all  around  him,  and  can  observe  the  signs  of  the 
driver  in  the  van  without  obstruction — a point  of  great 
importance  in  such  crowded  thoroughfares  as  Grace- 
church  Street,  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand, 
the  principal  courses  of  cab  traffic.  The  company  are 
now  building  a number  to  supersede  the  present  danger- 
ous and  lumbering  things,  which  will  be  in  full  operation 
about  the  latter  end  of  May.” 

P. 

Portraits  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell 
(6Ul  S.  v.  207).- — A half-length  portrait  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Bourlet’s,  Nassau  Street,  is  said  to  represent 
Queen  Anne’s  admiral,  but  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  has  been  called  in  question.  Is  it  known 
whether  Sir  Cloudesley  ever  sat  to  the  court 
painter  ? X. 

Where  did  Sir  Charles  Hedges  reside? 
(6th  S.  vi.  347.) — In  Lysons’s  Environs  of  London 
(second  ed.  1811)  we  read,  under  “ Ealing,”  that  the 
house  formerly  called  “ Hickes  upon  the  Heath,” 
and  since  Elm  Grove,  belonged  in  1688  to  Charles 
Hedges,  LL.D.,  afterwards  Queen  Anne’s  secretary; 
in  1721  to  the  Hon.  George  Watson.  Under 
“ Hendon  ” we  are  informed  that  Anne,  daughter 
of  Paul  Nicoll,  and  granddaughter  of  William 
Nicoll,  of  Hendon  Place,  married  “Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  of  Finchley,  Queen  Anne’s  secretary.” 
Again,  under  “ Richmond,”  we  read  that  the  house 
on  the  green,  “ which  now  belongs  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,”  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker.  In  Finchley  register,  we  also  gather 
from  the  same  work,  is  recorded  the  burial  of  “ the 
Hon.  John  Hedges,  Esq.,”  treasurer  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1737;  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Charles. 

J.  J.  C. 

An  Old  Clock  (6th  S.  vi.  347).— G.  H.  T. 
will  probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  find  information 
about  James  Clowes,  the  maker  of  his  “ old  clock,” 
in  the  registers  of  the  Clockmakers’  Company  of 
London.  I wish  I had  as  good  a chance  of  learn- 
ing anything  about  John  Wright,  of  Rushden, 
whose  name  appears  upon  an  old  crown-wheel 
clock  in  my  possession.  The  rector  of  Rushden, 
Higham  Ferrers,  most  obligingly  gave  me,  some 
time  ago,  a few  extracts  from  the  “ mutilated  and 
not  easily  deciphered  registers  ” of  his  parish  re- 
lating to  the  family  of  Wright  from  1695  to  1723, 
in  which  more  than  one  John  Wright  is  mentioned; 
but  nothing  appears  there  to  fix  the  date  of  my 
clock  or  its  maker.  It  is  obviously  an  early  speci- 
men of  a pendulum  clock.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  have  a dated  clock  by  the 
same  hand.  Julian  Marshall. 
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“By  the  same  token”  (6th  S.  vi.  227). — I 
have  always  understood  this  phrase  in  the  sense  of 
“ by  the  way,”  “ talking  of  this,”  “ a propos  of 
this.”  That  is  the  sense  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  mediaeval  writings.  Hermentrude. 

0.  K.  (6th  S.  vi.  147,  292). — I am  much  obliged 
to  your  correspondents  for  their  information  re- 
specting the  slang  expression  “ 0.  K.”  I think 
the  old  Jacob  Astor  origin  the  most  likely,  and 
that  it  comes  from  America.  The  electric  telegraph 
origin  seems  doubtful.  I think  electric  telegraphs 
were  not  much  used  in  1846-7.  The  Atlantic 
cable  was  laid  some  years  later.  Apropos  of  this 
subject  I may  mention  that  the  phrase  “ all 
correct  ” conveys  in  military  parlance  more  than 
it  does  in  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  the  stereo- 
typed expression  used  by  sergeants  and  corporals 
when  reporting  the  state  of  their  guards,  squads, 
&c.,  so  that  when  used  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  my  letter  the  words  had  a piquancy  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

W.  I.  C. 

“ Ho  thy  Way”  (6th  S.  iv.  29,  152  ; vi.  115, 
217). — Is  not  the  explanation  of  this  to  be  found 
in  the  word  hold , used  in  Shropshire  in  the  harvest- 
field  for  “ hold  fast,”  and  addressed  to  the  man  on 
the  load  when  the  waggon  is  about  to  move  on 
(“  Ou’d  yu’  ”)  ? See  Miss  Jackson’s  Word-Book, 
under  “ hold  yo\”  “ Naye,  there  do  I ho,”  would 
be  equivalent  to  “ Nay,  there  do  I hold  myself,” — 
at  that  point  do  I restrain  my  liberty  of  action. 

Boileau. 

Welted  (6th  S.  vi.  48,  113,  218). — It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  find  a reader  of  Artemus  Ward 
taken  in  by  one  of  his  “ goaks.”  When  Artemus 
says  that  his  sweetheart  wilted,  he  is  merely  in- 
venting a past  tense  for  the  word  wilt  in  his  pre- 
vious question.  Betsy  Jain,  the  lady  who  turned 
round  on  her  bashful  lover  at  the  first  words  of 
his  proposal  with  the  remark,  “If you  mean  gettin’ 
hitched,  I ’m  in,”  was  hardly  a likely  person  to 
faint ; indeed,  I will  venture  to  assert  that  if  poor 
Browne  had  had  the  faintest  idea  that  the  ex- 
pression would  ever  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
a reader  the  idea  that  Betsy  Jain  “ went  off,”  he 
would  never  have  used  it.  Hirondelle. 

Hawthorne  uses  this  word  as  a transitive  verb  : 

“ He  was  from  beyond  the  sea,  a Doctor  Cacaphodel, 
who  had  wilted  and  dried  himself  into  a mummy,  by  con- 
tinually stooping  over  charcoal  furnaces,  and  inhaling 
unwholesome  fumes,  during  his  researches  in  chemistry 
and  alchemy.” — “The  Great  Carbuncle,”  in  Twice  Told 
Tales,  p.  143  (Chandos  Classics  edit.). 

Geo.  L.  ArPERsoN. 

Wimbledon. 

This  word  is  used  in  Dorsetshire  by  dressmakers 
and  others  in  the  sense  of  quilted,  e.g.,  a welted 
petticoat.  J.  Maskell. 


Is  Friday  an  Unlucky  Day  ? (6th  S.  vi.  147, 
298,  317.)  — - Before  the  general  introduction  of 
steamships  sailors  had  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
setting  out  on  a voyage  on  a Friday.  I have  been 
told  that  a merchant,  wishing  to  prove  the  folly  of 
such  a prejudice,  had  a ship  built,  the  keel  of 
which  was  laid  on  a Friday,  she  was  launched  on 
a Friday,  and  set  sail  on  a Friday.  The  story  goes 
that  she  was  never  heard  of  again.  Two  of  your 
correspondents  say  that  Friday  is  considered  a lucky 
day  for  weddings  in  Scotland.  One  would  con- 
clude from  the  following  quotation  from  Marmion 
that  in  Sir  W.  Scott’s  time  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  a Friday:— 

“ The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turned  on  Maida’s  shore, 

Will,  on  a Friday  morn,  look  pale 
If  asked  to  tell  a fairy  tale  : 

He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 

Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring ; 

Invisible  to  human  ken, 

He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men.” 

Introd.  to  Canto  VI. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Purchase  (6th  S.  v.  387;  vi.  14,  318). — The 
authority  at  the  last  reference  has  been  omitted 
by  an  oversight.  The  passage  quoted  is  from 
Scott,  Bedgauntlet,  c.  xx. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Duncan  I.  and  II.,  Kings  of  Scotland  (6th 
S.  v.  408;  vi.  17,  218). — In  a curious  little  book, 
entitled  The  Scots  Compendium  (author  unknown 
to  me),  of  which  I have  the  sixth  edition  (1756), 
there  is  a genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  pro- 
fessing to  range  from  Fergus,  the  first  king  (300 
b.c.),  to  George  II.,  and  embracing  a catalogue  of 
115  kings,  of  whom  Duncan  I.  stands  eighty- 
fourth.  He  is  therein  described  as  grandson 
of  Malcolm  I.;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  does  not 
appear  whose  son  he  (Duncan)  was.  One  or  two 
kings  intervene  between  Duncan  I.  and  Duncan 
II.  The  latter  is  described  as  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Malcolm  I.  No  mention  is  made  of  Beatrix. 
The  account  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  Banquo 
by  Macbeth,  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  by 
the  latter,  and  the  succession  on  Macbeth’s  death 
of  Malcolm  III.  tallies  with  that  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy.  The  author  or  compiler  of  this  work  very 
simply  warns  the  reader  that  the  first  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  do  not  rest  on  his- 
torical facts  ! The  old  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  British  kingdom  by  Brut,  the  grandson  of 
yEneas,  and  his  Trojan  followers,  is  quoted  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ; but  this  book  states  that 
the  monkish  historians  (?)  of  Scotland  make  the 
foundation  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  an  affair  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  This  is  their  account: 
Gathelius,  son  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  being 
banished  for  misconduct,  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
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his  warlike  abilities  won  the  favour  of  Pharaoh 
Orus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Scota  in  marriage. 
After  the  death  of  that  king,  Gathelius,  not  retain- 
ing the  favour  of  his  successor,  found  it  advisable 
to  depart  from  Egypt,  and  with  several  Egyptian 
and  Greek  followers  founded  a colony  in  Spain, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  do  the  like  in  Britain. 
This  story  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers;  it 
certainly  was  to  me.  The  names  Gathelius  (Gael  ?) 
and  Scota  sound  rather  suspicious.  M.  H.  R. 

Duncan  I.  was  son  of  Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
and  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.  Beatrix,  daughter 
of  Malcolm  II.,  was  mother  of  Duncan  I.;  and 
Ingebiorge,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  Jarl  of  Orkney, 
mother  of  Duncan  II.  ( vide  Burke’s  Peerage , pp.  cvi 
and  cvii).  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Freegrove  Road,  N. 

Wagonette  (6th  S.  vi.  207,  233). ---The  “ Our 
Correspondent  ” of  the  Standard , Oct.  9,  can  hardly 
have  read  the  note  of  S.  S.  Y.  Y.,  ante,  p.  233,  or  he 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  written  “ waggonette  ” 
(with  gg)  in  his  account  of  the  recent  departure 
from  Abergeldie  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

“ Downright  Dunstable  ” (6th  S.  vi.  228). — 
This  expression  in  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr. 
Walford  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a plain-spoken  man,  in  allusion  to  the  old 
Bedfordshire  proverb,  “ As  plain  as  Du/nstable 
Highway.”  Nares  informs  us  - 

“Anything  particularly  unornamented,  particularly 
language,  was  often  called  ‘plain  Dunstable,’  in  allusion 
to  a proverb  given  both  by  Ray  and  Fuller.  The  latter, 
in  his  Worthies,  under  the  ‘ Proverbs  of  Bedfordshire,’ 
gives  this  account  of  it : ‘ As  plain  as  Dunstable  road. 
It  is  applied  to  things  plain  and  simple,  without  welt  or 
guard  to  adorn  them,  as  also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious 
to  be  found,  without  any  difficulty  or  direction.’  ” 

Vide  also  Halli well’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words.  Hellier  Gosselin. 

Blakesware,  Ware,  Herts. 

“ Downright  Dunstable  ”=plain,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. I think  this  expression  is  not  uncommon ; 
it  seems  pretty  familiar  to  me.  Here  is  an 
example  nearly  three  hundred  years  old  : — 

“ Your  Reader’s  tongue  at  euery  leafe  doth  tyre  : 

Then  for  a bayte  of  fresher  breath  doth  stay. 

Each  lyne  he  thinks  a lane,  and  doth  desire. 

It  were  as  playne  as  Dunstable  high  way  ; 

When  I dare  speake  it,  at  the  best  man’s  table, 

You  deale  as  playne  as  any  Dunse  is  able.” 

North  Breton,  Grosart’s  reprint,  vol,  i.  xxxvi. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Scour  (6th  S.  vi.  188,  232,  255). — Prof.  Skeat 
says,  “ The  Gothic  sJcura , like  the  Scotch  ‘ scour 
of  wind,’  is  nothing  but  the  same  word  with  the 
A.-S.  sciHr,  which  in  modern  English  is  spelt 
shower  .”  I have  often  found  that  the  want  of  a 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  modern  Scandinavian 
languages  must  be  keenly  felt  by  all  who  study 
English.  Does  Prof.  Skeat  know  that  sJcura  is  a 
verb  in  the  modern  Swedish  language,  which  means 
the  same  as  the  English  verb  to  scour  in  “ scour  a 
floor  ” ? The  A.-S.  scar,  the  Scotch  scour  of  wind, 
the  English  shower,  is  in  Swedish  skur.  But  “to 
scour  a blanket  ” may  not  be  the  same  thing  as  to 
“ scour  a country,”  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  may 
be  the  one  accepted  by  Prof.  Skeat,  viz.,  escurer. 
The  different  spelling  by  Jamieson,  quoted  by 
Prof.  Skeat,  of  skour,  skoor,  scower,  for  shower, 
and  scour,  to  scrub,  seems  to  indicate  a different 
origin  of  the  two  words  now  spelt  as  one.  It  is 
certainly  not  “ quite  out  of  the  question  to  connect 
either  of  these  words  with  the  Gothic  skura .” 

A.  R.  F. 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  ” (6th  S. 
iii.  69,  252,  298;  iv.  174;  vi.  97). — With  regard  to 
the  interesting  experiments  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Shields  at  Peterhead,  some  of  your  readers  may 
like  to  read  what  Bede  says  on  the  subject  : the 
following  extract  is  from  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Gent. 
Angl.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv. : — 

“ Presbyter  quidam  nomine  Vtta  multac  grauitatis  ac 
ueritatis  uir  et  ob  id  omnibus,  etiam  ipsis  principibus 
saeculi  honorabilis,  cum  mitteretur  Gantiam  ob  adducen- 
dam  inde  conjugem  regi  Osuio  filiam  uidelicet  Alduini 
regis  Eanfledam,  quae  occiso  patre  illuc  fuerat  adducta  : 
qui  terrestri  quidem  itinere  illo  uenire  sed  nauigio  cum 
uirgine  redire  disponebat,  accessit  ad  episcopum  Aida- 
num  obsecrans  eum  pro  se  suisque  qui  tantum  iter  erant 
adgressuri  domino  supplicare.  Qui  benedicens  illos  ac 
domino  commendans,  dedit  etiam  oleum  sanctificatum 
‘ scio  ’ inquiens  ‘ quia  ubi  nauem  ascenderitis  tempestas 
uobis  et  uentus  contrarius  superueniet,  sed  tu  memento 
ut  hoc  oleum  quod  tibi  do  mittas  in  mare  ; et  statim 
quiescentibus  uentis  serenitas  maris  uos  laeta  proseque- 
tur  ac  cupito  itinere  domum  remittet.’  Quae  cuncta  ut 
praedixerat  antistes  ex  ordine  completa  sunt,  et  quidem 
inprimis  furentibus  undis  pelagi  tentabant  nautae  an- 
choris  in  mare  missis  nauem  retinere,  neque  hoc  agentes 
aliquid  proficiebant.  Cumque  uerrentibus  undique  et 
implere  incipientibus  nauem  fluctibus  mortem  sibi 
omnes  inminere  et  iamiamque  adesse  uiderent,  tandem 
presbyter  reminiscens  uerba  antistitis,  adsumta  ampulla 
misit  de  oleo  in  pontum,  et  statim  ut  praedictum  erat  suo 
quieuit  a feruore.” 

It  would  seem  that  “ Presbyter  Vtta”  in  addition 
to  his  other  good  qualities  was  endowed  also  with 
that  of  economy,  as  shown  in  his  using  only  some 
of  the  oil  on  this  eventful  occasion,  no  doubt 
reserving  a portion  for  future  emergencies. 

A.  Middleton,  M.A. 

Binton  Rectory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Telegraphize  (6th  S.  vi.  105,  195,  238). — The 
mention  of  this  word  has  reminded  me  of  one  used 
by  a little  girl  of  about  three  years  of  age.  Her 
mother  was  a member  of  a congregation  so 
numerous  that  the  clergyman  was  often  obliged  to 
have  assistance  in  administering  the  communion. 
She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  child  to 
church  with  her.  On  one  Sunday  sickness  pre- 
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vented  the  little  girl’s  accompanying  her  mother 
to  church.  When  the  latter  returned  her  daughter 
said  to  her,  “ Did  Dr.  T — — sacramentize  by  him- 
self?” M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

Galoshes  (6th  S.  vi.  86,  235).— Edwards,  in 
his  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases,  informs  us  that 
“ galloshes,  or  galloshoes,  are  wooden  shoes  worn 
by  French  peasants.”  Spenser,  Edwards  states, 
speaks  of  “ my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel.” 
From  this  our  English  word  for  an  outer  shoe 
has  been  derived.  In  Belgium,  however,  these 
wooden  shoes,  if  they  are  not  so  now,  used  to  be 
called  sabots.  E.  G. 

Marcasites  (6th  S.  vi.  68,  235).— B.  W.  S. 
will  find  a large  collection  of  specimens  classed  as 
“ Marcasite  Fe.  s/2”  (bisulphide  of  iron)  in  the  b 
division  of  case  6 at  the  new  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  Spanish  dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy,  seventh  edition,  1824, 
gives  “ marquesita  ” as  the  vulgar  equivalent  for 
what  “ los  naturalistas  ” call  pyrites,  which 
traces  the  Spanish  form  of  the  word,  but  it  has 
probably  been  better  defined  in  later  editions. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

Wright,  of  London  and  Surrey  (6th  S.  vi. 
129,  234).  — I have  looked  in  the  Book  of  Family 
Crests,  and  also  in  Edmondson’s  Heraldry;  they 
both  give  the  arms  and  crests  of  the  family  of 
Wright,  but  no  motto.  Strix. 

The  Book  of  Family  Crests  only  gives  three 
mottoes  for  Wright,  simply,  “Pro  rege  ssepe,” 
“ Tam  arte  quam  marte,”  and  “ Vincit  vigilantia.” 

Hirondelle. 

Bewray  and  Beray  (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72,  110, 
199,  252,  274). — Bewrayed,  in  the  sense  of  “ made 
foul,”  will  be  found  in  a letter  from  James  Howell 
(Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  temp.  Charles  I.)  to 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  published  in  Epistolce  Ho- 
Eliance.  He  says  that  the  motto  “ Honi  soit  qui 
mul  y pense,”  is  usually  wrongly  rendered,  and 
that  “ the  true  sense  be,  ‘ Let  him  be  bewrayed 
who  thinks  any  ill’”;  his  concluding  remarks 
clearly  showing  that  by  bewrayed  he  means  “ made 
foul.”  Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

“To  avail  of”  (6th  S.  vi.  168,  218,  237).— 
Earl  Cairns  appears  to  have  permitted  himself  to 
use  this  solecism.  In  his  evidence,  in  1879, 
before  the  Commons  Committee  on  Land  Titles 
and  Transfer  (p.  146  of  Report , answer  to  question 
2861),  there  occur  the  words  “ the  reason  why  the 
Act  has  not  been  more  largely  availed  of.” 

R.  D. 

The  Cultivation  of  Saffron  in  England 
(6th  S.  vi.  89,  254). — I do  not  know  where  it  is 


grown,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a stranger  to  visit 
Cornwall,  and  especially  its  western  regions,  with- 
out being  painfully  reminded  of  the  large  con- 
sumption of  saffron,  all  the  buns  and  cakes  in  the 
bakers’  and  confectioners’  shops  being  coloured 
and  flavoured  by  it.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Alkermes  (6th  S.  v.  68,  216,  377 ; vi.  138, 
278).— The  French  lexicographer,  Littre,  derives 
kermesse  from  the  Flemish  kerk-misse— church- 
mass,  an  annual  feast  held  generally  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  principal 
church  of  the  town  or  village  was  dedicated.  The 
attempt,  under  the  last  reference  but  one,  to  derive 
kermesse  from  alkermes  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  fanciful  lengths  to  which  some  persons  will  go 
in  search  of  an  etymology.  E.  McC 

Guernsey. 

Goulton  (6th  S.  vi.  69,  216,  258).— The  only 
marginal  references  I find  in  my  note-book  s.v. 
Goulton,  are  “ Gill’s  Vallis  Eboracensis,  p.  328  ; 
Ord’s  History  of  Cleveland , p.  455  ; and  Graves’s 
History  of  Cleveland,  p.  156,”  all  of  which  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  Hautbarge.  The  etymolo- 
gical suggestion  I made  (ante,  p.  216)  being  quite 
independent  of  the  knight’s  existence,  and,  indeed, 
subversive  (if  he  ever  did  live)  of  his  connexion 
with  the  origin  of  the  place-name,  I did  not 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  data  of  his  history. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
348).— 

“ For  human  nature’s  daily  food  ” 
is  taken  from  Wordsworth’s  poem  entitled  “ She  was  a 
phantom  of  delight.”  William  Platt. 

“ And  feels  a thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one.” 

Young’s  Might  Thoughts,  Night  iv.  1.  17. 

W.  D.  Macrae 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Memoir  of  Augustus  De  Morgan.  By  his  Wife,  Sophia 
Elizabeth  De  Morgan.  With  Selections  from  his 
Letters.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

De  Morgan’s  great  intellectual  power  was  appreciated 
by  a few  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  being  his  private 
friends,  and  by  those  who  could  fully  understand  what 
sort  of  a mind  was  required  to  perform  the  work  which 
lie  did  in  relation  to  mathematics.  The  world  at  large 
knew  very  little  of  him,  and  even  the  scientific  and  the 
reading  portions  thereof  were  unaware  that  a humourist 
of  rare  power  and  a literary  antiquary  of  high  rank 
were,  as  it  were,  overshadowed  by  the  mathematician. 
Augustus  De  Morgan  was  modest,  as  some  of  his  admirers 
think,  to  a fault.  He  would  not  accept  an  honorary 
degree  from  a university,  nor  permit  himBelf  to  be  pro- 
posed  as  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  these  days 
of  push,  when  almost  all  of  us  grasp  at  every  chance  of 
distinction,  whether  we  have  done  anything  to  deserve  it 
or  not,  such  humility  is  a thing  to  be  admired,  in  both 
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senses  of  that  word  of  double  meaning:.  Mrs.  De  Morgan 
has  executed  her  task  in  a manner  which  deserves  more 
praise  than  we  can  give.  Her  husband  stands  before  us, 
and  gossips  with  us  through  his  letters  as  he  did  in  life. 
There  is  little  or  no  laudation,  still  less  is  there  any 
bitterness  shown  to  those  whose  actions  rendered  De 
Morgan’s  life  at  some  periods  much  less  happy  than 
it  might  have  been.  The  humorous  side  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  was  first  revealed  to  the  outer  world  in 
the  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  is  shown,  as  it  ought  to  be.  It 
was  one  of  the  lesser  lights  which  illumined  his  hard- 
working life,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  him 
pleased  with  little  things,  and  making  them  delightful 
to  others  by  his  happily  grotesque  manner.  Meta- 
physics is  no  little  thing— whether  it  be  a thing  or  not 
we  are  somewhat  uncertain,  such  is  the  ambiguity  of 
language — but  here  is  what  De  Morgan  called  his  “ last 
brand-new  definition  ” of  it,  which  will  amuse  our 
readers,  whether  they  be  votaries  or  contemners  of 
philosophy.  Metaphysics,  he  tells  us,  is  “ the  science 
to  which  ignorance  goes  to  learn  its  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  to  learn  its  ignorance.  On  which  all  men 
agree  that  it  is  the  key,  but  no  two  upon  how  it  is  to  be 
put  into  the  lock.”  This  was  written  in  1850.  Had  it 
to  be  composed  now  we  may  imagine  that  he  would  have 
added  “ except  those  persons  who  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  lock  to  open.”  De  Morgan’s  character  was  eminently 
religious,  as  is  proved  by  almost  every  page  of  the  memoir, 
and  he  evidently  took  a scientific  pleasure  in  showing 
the  weakness  of  some  of  the  so-called  scientific  argu- 
ments which  are  from  time  to  time  directed  against 
those  things  which  many  of  us  hold  sacred.  He  had 
suffered  much  in  early  life  from  being  misunderstood 
in  such  matters  by  some  of  those  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
hut  this  trouble  seems  to  have  left  no  bitterness  in  his 
mind.  We  can  give  no  higher  praise  than  that  of  saying 
that  the  Memoir  is  worthy  of  standing  beside  the  Budget, 
but  it  is  also  a most  loving  and  lovable  book,  which  will 
be  read  by  many  for  higher  purposes  than  mere  intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

The  Roxburgh e Ballads,  illustrating  the  Last  Years  of  the 

Stuarts.  Part  X.,  beginning  Yol.  IY.  Edited  by  J.  W. 

Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Ballad  Society.) 

The  editorship  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads,  first  assigned 
to  Mr.  William  Chappell,  has  now  devolved  upon  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth.  To  better  hands  the  task  could 
not  well  have  been  committed.  The  collections  pre- 
viously edited,  under  the  title  of  Drolleries,  by  Mr.  Ebs- 
worth are  among  the  best  and  most  prized  reprints  of  a 
period  when  reprinting  is  almost  a mania.  It  is  accord- 
ingly a pleasure  to  see  the  completion  of  what  is,  in  fact, 
a national  work  confided  to  one  in  all  respects  so  com- 
petent. With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  reprints  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ballad 
Society,  few  are  aware  how  much  labour  is  involved  in 
the  task  Mr.  Ebsworth  has  undertaken.  Besides  the 
preface  to  each  part,  introductory  notices  are  supplied 
to  almost  every  ballad.  These  are,  of  course,  written  by 
the  editor.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  woodcuts  which 
adorn  the  pages  of  the  volume  now  issued  has  been 
drawn  and  engraved  single-handedly  by  Mr.  Ebsworth, 
at  his  own  cost  and  charge.  In  the  spirit  of  a 
generous  worker,  moreover,  who  grudges  no  labour  in 
the  service  of  those  he  seeks  to  benefit,  Mr.  Ebsworth 
has  supplied  illustrative  poems,  both  original  and  selected. 
Some  delay  in  the  appearance  of  Part  x.,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  part  of  the  second  series,  is  attributable  in 
part  to  illness  and  domestic  bereavement,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  zeal  of  the  editor,  who  has  destroyed  and 
reproduced  many  of  the  woodcuts  which  failed  to  pass 
his  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  most  important  portion  of 


the  present  number  consists  of  a long  series  of  anti-Papal 
ballads.  These  occupy  239  out  of  the  336  pages  of  the 
volume.  With  them,  however,  are  given  a group  concerning 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  one  on  the  “Delights  of  the  Bottle,” 
a third  which  Mr.  Ebsworth  calls  the  “ Philander 
Group,”  a fourth  which  he  christens  “The  Young  Man’s 
Counsellor  Group,”  and  a fifth  which  can  only  he  de- 
scribed as  miscellaneous.  A large  amount  of  antiquarian 
skill  is  called  into  play  in  the  production  of  these  works. 
If  the  Ballad  Society  has  many  editors  like  Mr.  Ebsworth, 
its  series  are  likely  to  increase  in  value.  More  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society  are  needed  for  the  prompt  execu- 
tion of  all  the  contemplated  reprints.  A sight  of  the 
present  number  is  the  best  advertisement  the  Society 
can  put  forth. 

Memorials  of  the  Preston  Guilds.  By  Wm.  Alexander 
Abram.  (Preston,  Toulmin.) 

This  useful  volume  is  a reprint  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Preston  Guardian  newspaper  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year.  Most  of  our  readers 
know  that  once  in  twenty  years  a festival  called  the 
Preston  Guild,  or,  more  accurately,  Guild-Merchant,  is 
held  in  that  ancient  Lancashire  borough,  and  that,  for 
time  out  of  mind,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Lanca- 
shire folk,  gentle  and  simple,  to  flock  into  the  town  to 
join  in  the  festivities.  Though  the  custom  is  very  old, 
it  has  never  been  traced  to  the  fountain  head.  Such  a 
feat  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  impossible.  Though 
twenty  years  is  now  the  period  that,  by  custom  of  old? 
standing,  always  intervenes  between  one  Guild-Merchant 
and  another,  in  earlier  times  it  was  not  so.  The  first 
Guild-Merchant  of  which  we  have  clear  notice  was  held 
in  1397,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  had  gone 
on  for  ages  before  records  of  them  were  preserved.  The 
earliest  extant  charter  of  the  borough  was  given  by 
Henry  II.,  though  there  seems  some  evidence  that  a 
charter  of  Henry  I.  once  existed.  Mr.  Abram  imagines 
that  Preston’s  corporate  existence  dates  only  from 
the  time  of  its  earliest  charter.  This  is  surely  a mis- 
take. The  charters  of  incorporation  in  England  and 
elsewhere  did  not,  in  many  cases,  create  a municipal 
body,  but  only  affirmed  and  sanctioned  what  had  been 
going  on  for  ages.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Lincoln,. 
York,  Exeter,  and  half  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  governed  by  their  own  officers  and  en- 
forced their  own  trade  regulations  long  before  any 
parchment  document  recorded  them.  This,  we  make  no 
doubt,  was  the  case  with  Preston ; and  if  we  were  a 
townsman  thereof  we  should  call  Mr.  Abram  heavily  to 
task  for  dating  our  origin  from  the  comparatively  recent 
days  of  Henry  Fitz  Empress. 

Mr.  Abram’s  book  is  not  only  an  exhaustive  account, 
of  every  Guild-Merchant  of  which  any  notice  has  come- 
to  light,  it  also  contains  many  lists  of  names  of  free- 
men which  will  be  most  helpful  to  persons  engaged  ir» 
genealogical  pursuits. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  customal  of  the  borough 
that  when  a freeman  desired  to  sell  his  burgage  tene- 
ment the  next-of-kin  had  a right  of  pre-emption. 
Students  of  our  social  history  will  do  well  to  note  this 
fact.  We  gather  from  rules  made  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  that  scabbed  horses  found  in  the  common 
pastures  were  to  be  burnt.  We  hope  the  animals  were- 
first  slaughtered.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  order  was  made  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
infection  or  for  some  now-forgotten  ceremonial  reason. 

Bibliotheca  Cornubiensis.  By  George  Clement  Boase 

and  William  Prideaux  Courtney.  Vol.  III.  (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  this  work  has  quite 
realized  the  expectations  we  had  been  led  to  form  «n 
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the  appearance  of  its  two  predecessors.  So  replete  is 
the  work  with  references  and  information  concerning 
English  authors  in  general  that  it  must  necessarily 
occupy  a conspicuous  place  among  books  of  reference  in 
every  library.  The  volumes  contain  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pages  in  double  columns,  which  we  have  dili- 
gently read  through,  and  are  therefore  in  a position  to 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  accuracy,  care,  and 
research  exercised  by  the  joint  authors  during  the  fifteen 
years  they  have  devoted  to  the  work.  Bibliographers 
are  now  aware  that  it  is  insufficient  for  their  books  to 
be  alphabetical,  but  that  indexes  are  also  necessary ; 
accordingly  the  authors  have  themselves  (who  else, 
indeed,  could  have  done  so?)  compiled  an  index  to  which 
they  justly  refer  with  some  pride  in  the  preface. 

American  Men  of  Letters. — Henry  D.  Thoreau.  By 

F.  B.  Sanborn.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

So  very  little  is  known  of  Thoreau  by  English  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  heartily  welcome 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sanborn’s  little  book.  Few 
authors,  in  truth,  have  written  so  much  and  yet  pub- 
lished so  little.  Indeed,  The  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac  Rivers  and  Walden ; or,  Life  in  the  Woods 
were  the  only  two  books  which  appeared  in  his  life- 
time. It  is  by  the  latter  book,  which  was  originally 
published  in  1854,  that  Thoreau  is  best  known.  It  has 
generally  been  stated  that  he  retired  to  Walden  Woods 
as  a protest  against  the  luxury  and  restraints  of  society ; 
but  we  learn  from  Mr.  Sanborn  that  Thoreau’s  own  ex- 
planation of  his  withdrawal  from  the  world  was  “ not  to 
live  cheaply  nor  to  live  dearly  there,  but  to  transact 
some  private  business  with  the  fewest  obstacles.”  It 
was  there  that  the  greater  part  of  his  Walden  was 
written.  As  a close  observer  and  ardent  lover  of  nature 
he  much  resembled  our  White  of  Selborne,  but  in  their 
literary  styles  they  were  very  dissimilar,  the  American 
having  none  of  that  simplicity  which  adds  so  much 
charm  to  the  writings  of  the  English  author. 

The  pleasant  little  “ Mayfair  Library”  (Chatto  & Win- 
<3us)  haB  received  one  of  its  most  agreeable  additions  in 
Mr.  Jacob  Larwood’s  Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Mr.  Lar- 
wood is  a thoroughly  capable  compiler,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  take  up  his  book  without  being  rewarded  by  some 
choice  specimen  of  the  inexhaustible  ana  of  the  stage. 

Messrs.  Reeves  & Turner  have  done  well  to  issue 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  admirable  edition  of  Shelley’s 
Poems  in  a more  portable  and  readable  form.  This  has 
been  done  by  retrenching,  for  the  moment,  the  notes 
and  appendices.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  has  now 
in  two  thickish  volumes  “ the  ipsissima  verla  of  the 
master  in  what  has  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  their 
ultimate  development.”  Mr.  Forman  gives  in  a suffi- 
cient preface  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book ; and,  as  usual, 
lie  has  been  able  to  make  some  fresh  additions  to  its 
already  heaped-up  riches. 

The  October  number  of  the  Manchester  Quarterly  has 
one  article  of  special  interest,  entitled  “ Men  of  Genius 
and  Unhappy  Marriages.”  The  list  is  a black  one;  but 
it  might  receive  further  illustration  in  the  pages  of 
41  N.  k Q.”  The  writer  (we  observe)  speaks  of  Swift’s 
marriage  to  Stella  as  an  established  fact.  Is  not  this, 
however,  just  one  of  those  questions  which  must  ever 
remain  sub  jn dice  t In  his  recent  monograph  on  Swift 
31  r.  Leslie  Stephen  says  truly  “the  fact  is  not  proved 
nor  disproved.” 

Thf.  new  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  begins  well. 
Its  pretty  etched  frontispiece  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in 
verse  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  has 
al«o  an  attractive  paper  on  “ Two  Japanese  Romances,” 
and  Prof,  Colvin  reviews  Mr.  Hamerton’s  Graphic  Arts. 


Another  contribution  of  interest  is  an  excellent  account 
of  “ Giovanni  Costa,  Patriot  and  Painter,”  whose  works 
were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Fine-Art  Society’s  Rooms. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  copies  of 
two  highly  effective  etchings  by  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema, 
which  are  to  illustrate  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Miss  Helen 
Zimmern’s  stories  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdusi. 
The  Epic  of  Kings,  as  Miss  Zimmern  has  christened 
her  collection,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  beautiful  books  of  the  season. 

We  have  received  Parts  XV.  and  XYI.  of  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians  ; also  a pocket  edition 
of  the  Parallel  New  Testament  (giving  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  Versions  side  by  side),  issued  jointly  by  the 
University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


There  will  shortly  be  published,  with  portrait  and 
view  of  Wentworth  Castle,  The  Wentworth  Papers , 
1705-1739,  selected  from  the  private  and  family  corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Raby,  created  in  1711  Earl  of 
Strafford,  of  Stainborough,  co.  York.  Mr.  James  J. 
Cartwright,  M.A.,  of  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  has 
furnished  a memoir  and  notes. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Septimus 
Piesse,  who  had  long  been  a correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”; 
he  died  at  Chiswick  on  the  23rd  ult. ; also  that  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Carthew,  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Laun- 
ditch,  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


$ottce£  to  CorreiipmrtiEnt*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C. — The  later  patent  would  govern  the  descent,  in 
case  of  difference  between  the  two.  But,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  patent  of  1698,  which  is  printed  at  length  in 
Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  x.  187,  cites  the  patent  of  1643,  and 
explicitly  declares  that  the  new  donation  is  in  remainder 
to  the  same  heirs  as  those  of  the  original  creation. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  as  to  the  devolution. 
The  duchess,  of  course,  could  not,  and  did  not,  resign  the 
titles  to  her  son,  but  sbe  could,  and  did,  resign  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  in  favour  of  her  son,  and  for  a 
new  donation  to  him.  All  this  is  duly  set  forth  in  the 
letters  patent  of  1698,  which  proceed  on  the  narrative  of 
the  duchess  having  resigned  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  above  stated. 

J.  C.  G.  (“Sinople  in  Heraldry”).— See  “ N.  & Q.,” 
5‘h  s.  ii.  88, 155,  277,  417 ; iii.  16, 159;  vii.  307,  392 ; viii. 
95,  153. 

W.  G.  B.  P.  (“  London  Bridge  ”).  — It  is  in  the 
printer’s  hands. 

J.  I.  D.  writes  that,  ante,  p.  333,  col.  2,  1.  3 from  the 
top,  “ Rush  worth  ” should  be  Ne^vcourt. 

Corrigenda. — P.  348,  col.  2,  1.  27  from  the  bottom,  for 
“ inapplicable  ” read  applicable. — P.  333,1.  45  from  the 
top,  for  “ 373  ” read  374. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

(Continued  from  6th  S.  v.  303.) 

I shall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  more  interesting  specimens  of  early  English 
printing,  or  of  books  in  some  sense  connected 
with  England,  other  than  incunabula.  And  first 
as  to  translations  of  the  Bible  or  part  thereof  into 
English.  Here  the  first  place  must  be  taken  by  a 
copy  of  Tyn dal’s  New  Testament,  being  of  the 
edition  of  November,  1534,  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  “ Marten  Emperowr.”  This  is  No.  4 in  Mr. 
Lea  Wilson’s  catalogue.  Another  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  of  some  value  is  that  printed  in 
Southwark  in  1538  by  James  Nicolson.  The  trans- 
lation in  this  case  is  Coverdale’s,  and  the  present  is  a 
copy  of  the  second  of  the  two  editions  printed  by 
Nicolson  in  1538.  The  two,  though  very  closely 
resembling  each  other,  are  quite  distinct  editions. 
The  most  noticeable  difference  is,  that  on  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition  the  name  of  the 
translator  is  given  as  Myles  Couerdale,  while  on 
the  second  we  read,  “ Faythfullye  translated  by 
J ohan  Hollybushe .”  While  obviously  this  name 
stands  for  Coverdale,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what 
i3  the  point  of  the  alteration.  A curious  edition 


of  the  Bible  is  one  of  Cranmer’s  version,  or  the 
Great  Bible  (the  version  whence  our  Prayer  Book 
Psalter  is  taken),  printed  in  1553  in  exceedingly 
small  Gothic  type  by  Richard  Grafton,  for  which 
in  some  copies  are  the  names  of  Whitchurch  and 
Grafton  conjointly  in  the  imprint.  The  daily 
lessons  to  be  read  in  churches  are  indicated  in 
the  margin.  Of  Matthew’s  version  there  are  two 
editions,  both  folios  printed  in  the  same  year,  1549, 
one  by  Day  and  Seres,  bearing  the  date  August  17, 
and  the  other  by  Thomas  Raynalde  and  William 
Hyll,  dated  October  31.  Both  of  them  were  edited 
by  Edmund  Becke.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  what 
claims  on  the  title-page  to  be  Matthew’s  version, 
printed  by  John  Day,  with  the  date  May  23. 
1551,  which  is  really,  as  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  (No.  20) 
points  out,  of  Taverner’s  in  the  Old  Testament  (save 
from  Deut.  xxxi.  to  Josh,  xxiii.  and  in  the  Psalms). 
The  New  Testament  is  Tyndal’s.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  later  editions  of  the  Bible,  such  as 
those  of  the  Genevan  version,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively common  occurrence,  and  we  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  specimens  of  the  service  books 
of  the  pre-Reformation  and  Reformation  period. 
Although  we  cannot  boast  even  a fragment  of  any 
service  book  of  the  rarer  uses  of  York  and  Here- 
ford, &c.,  yet  Sarum  is  not  badly  represented. 

To  begin  with  Missals : the  earliest  which  we  can 
cite  is  unfortunately  but  a fragment,  belonging  to 
the  octavo  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1494  by 
John  Hertzog  for  Frederick  Egmont.  The  next 
in  order  of  time  is  Pynson’s  magnificent  folio 
edition  of  1500,  of  which  our  copy,  printed  on 
vellum,  has  been  already  described.  The  only 
other  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal  in  the  library 
is  a folio,  printed  at  Paris  in  1519  by  Pierre  Olivier 
for  Jacques  Coulin. 

Of  the  Sarum  Breviary  there  are  two  editions 
here,  both  printed  at  Paris,  one  the  gigantic  folio 
printed  for  Cl.  Chevallon  and  Fr.  Regnault  in  1531, 
which  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  useful  edition 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Procter 
and  Wordsworth.  The  other  is  an  insignificant 
quarto  printed  by  Guillaume  Merlin  in  1557. 

Next  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a book  of 
extreme  rarity,  the  Sarum  Antiphonary,  printed 
in  Paris  in  1619  by  Wolfgang  Hopyl  for  Francis 
Byrckman,  of  London.  Our  copy  is  unfortunately 
most  imperfect,  consisting'of  the  “ Pars  Hyemalis  ” 
only,  and  much  of  this,  including  the  whole  of  the 
“ Proprium  de  Sanctis,”  is  wanting.  The  history 
of  the  volume  is  curious.  About  twenty  years  ago 
a number  of  books  in  one  of  the  less-used  parts  of 
the  library  were  noticed  to  be  furnished  with 
fly-leaves,  which  evidently  had  formed  part  of 
some  church  service  book.  These  were  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Bradshaw  as  belonging  to  the  very 
rare  Sarum  Antiphonary,  and  the  leaves  were 
taken  out  and  arranged  for  binding.  The  volume 
of  the  Pars  Hyemalis  in  the  British  Museum 
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formerly  belonged  to  St.  Cuthbert’s  College, 
Ushaw.  This,  too,  is  not  quite  perfect,  but,  of 
course,  far  more  so  than  the  present  copy  ; though 
some  of  the  missing  leaves  in  the  Museum  copy 
are  among  those  existing  in  the  Trinity  copy. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  no  other  copy  is  at  present 
known  besides  these  two. 

Of  Horae  there  are  two  to  mention,  both  of 
Sarum.  One,  apparently  unique,  is  of  the  year 
1498,  and  was  printed  at  Paris  by  J.  Jehannot 
for  Nic.  Lecomte.  This  forms  part  of  a volume, 
bound  apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  containing  also  the  very  rare 
“ Godly  Psalme  of  Marye  Queene,”  by  Richard 
Beeard  (1553),  with  its  quaint  and  sweet  musical 
setting,  and  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  to  which  I shall  again  refer.  The  other 
Horse  is  one  printed  by  Ger.  Hardouyr,  without 
date,  but  presumably  in  1527,  as  the  almanac 
begins  with  1528.  This  volume,  which  is  printed 
on  vellum  and  richly  illuminated,  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a very  charming  possession.  The 
binding  is  edged  with  beautiful  thick  silver 
filagree  work,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  and 
in  the  clasp  (one  only  now,  the  other  being  un- 
fortunately wanting)  is  set  a jacinth.  The  book  was 
the  gift  of  Lady  Ann  Sadleir,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  to  whom  reference  was  made  in 
one  of  my  earlier  papers. 

A place  may  be  claimed  by  a copy  of  the  Ex- 
positio  Sequentiarum,  according  to  the  use  of 
Sarum  ; the  companion  E:cpositio  Hymnarum  is 
unfortunately  wanting.  The  edition  is  that 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1514.  Of  the 
Liber  Festivalis , with  its  accompanying  Quatuor 
Sermones,  are  two  editions,  both  by  the  above- 
named  printer  ; the  former  printed  in  1493  “ in 
Westmonesterio,”  while  De  Worde  was  yet  living 
in  Caxton’s  house,  and  not  long  after  Caxton’s 
death.  The  other  bears  the  date  1532,  only  a few 
years  before  De  Worde’s  death,  and  was  printed 
“ in  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne.” 

No  service  book  is  more  interesting  than  the 
Primer,  from  the  wider  and  more  popular  nature 
of  its  use.  The  earliest  of  these  in  the  library 
bearing  a date  is  one  of  the  Sarum  use,  printed 
at  Paris,  without  printer’s  name,  in  1538.  To 
this  Primer,  which  is  in  English  and  Latin,  are 
appended,  as  usual,  Hierom  of  Ferrara’s  (Savona- 
rola) “ Exposition  of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm,”  &c., 
and  the  “ Pystles  and  Gospels.”  There  is  also 
another  edition,  undated,  of  the  Sarum  Primer, 
printed  at  Rouen,  that  great  mart  for  service 
books,  by  Jean  le  Prest.  Although  later  in  point 
of  time  than  the  succeeding,  yet  a Marian  Primer, 
as  representing  the  older  type,  should  naturally 
precede  those  due  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Marian  Primer  in  question, 
which  is  in  Latin  and  English,  was  printed  by 
John  Wayland  in  1555,  “in  Fletestrete  at  the 


sygne  of  the  Sunne.”  It  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Cardinal  Pole,  “ to  be  only  used  of 
al  the  kvng  and  Queues  maiesties  lovinge  snb- 
iectes.”  The  present  copy  presumably  once  be- 
longed to  Queen  Mary  herself  ; it  is  bound  in 
leather,  which  once  was  white  or  cream  coloured, 
with  gauffred  gilt  edges.  On  each  side,  on  which 
was  once  a rich  gilt  pattern,  thickly  sown  with 
fleurs-de-lis.  are  the  royal  arms  of  England  with 
“ M.  R.”  There  is  no  clue  as  to  how  the  book 
came  into  the  College  library,  but  it  is  found 
entered  in  some  of  the  oldest  catalogues.  A 
Primer  of  a very  different  description  is  that 
issued  from  Whitchurch’s  press  in  1545,  under 
the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  book  is 
contained  the  earliest  English  form  of  our  present 
Litany,  with  its  petition  against  the  “tyranny  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enor- 
mities.” There  are  also  the  services  of  Matins 
and  Evensong,  from  which  our  present  services 
are  developed.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  ap- 
pended to  this  volume  are  from  the  press  of  John 
Herforde. 

The  only  other  Primer  is  one  lately  given  by 
Mr.  S.  Sandars.  It  is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
apparently  of  the  date  1573.  The  title-page,  how- 
ever, is  wanting,  and  this  date  is  that  prefixed 
to  the  supplement  giving  a list  of  the  queen’s 
dominions,  and  with  this  also  the  almanac  begins. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  edition  is  as  yet  unde- 
scribed. It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning,  consider- 
ing the  date,  that  in  the  calendar,  under  Dec.  20, 
we  have  “ Thomse  Arch.  Cant.”  The  supplement  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  gives  a list  of  the  queen’s 
dominions,  counties  (giving  thirty-nine  to  England 
and  eleven  to  Wales,  Monmouth  being  assigned 
to  Wales),  bishoprics,  &c.  In  conclusion  may  bo- 
cited  an  imperfect  Primer,  indeed  one  from  which- 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Primer  proper  is  missing,, 
but  containing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.  This 
defect  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
bound  up  with  this  volume  is  the  Sarum  Horae  of 
1498,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the 
Primer.  The  present  work  was  printed  by  William 
Bonham,  “ in  Paules  churche  yarde,”  without  date, 
but  presumably  about  1545.  R.  Sinker. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

( To  be  continued.) 


HOPE-WELL,  HELP-OX-HIGH,  AND  SIOX- 
BUILT,  FOX. 

In  the  chapter  on  Puritan  eccentricities  in  Mr. 
Bardsley’s  entertaining  book  on  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. two  brothers  Fox, named  Hope-Well  and  Help- 
on-High,  are  noticed,  a few  particulars  of  whom 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a magazine  of  whose 
help  Mr.  Bardsley  makes  graceful  mention.  They 
were  born  about  1615-17,  being  the  children  of  a 
clergyman  named  Humphrey  Fox,  who  served  the 
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cure  of  Forthampton,  co.  Gloucester,  but  who, 
about  the  year  1630,  was  suspended  for  noncon- 
formity. From  that  time  to  the  year  1640  this 
Humphrey,  who,  at  any  rate,  had  a Christian 
name  of  local  repute,  was  living  at  Tewkesbury, 
where  his  actions  were  frequently  suspected ; and 
he  was,  as  he  complained,  “presented,  excom- 
municated, signified  [ i.e .,  served  with  signifi- 
cavits],  and  arrested.”  On  the  appearance  of 
King  Charles  I.’s  proclamation  about  the  Scottish 
books  disseminated  in  England,  Bishop  Goodman, 
of  Gloucester,  ordered  Fox’s  study  to  be  searched. 
In  the  year  1635,  the  elder  Fox,  with  the  view, 
as  he  says,  of  saving  expense  (for  he  had  been  in 
Scotland  in  1606,  and  knew  the  cheapness  of 
things  there),  sent  his  eldest  son,  Hope- Well,  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  continued  there 
one  year  and  three-quarters,  Stevenson  being 
reader  to  him.  In  the  list  of  graduates  who  were 
kureated  on  April  17,  1637,  Andrew  Stephenson 
being  regent,  “Hopewellus  Foxus  Anglus ” is 
accordingly  entered,  that  being  the  Scotch  regis- 
trar’s way  of  Latinizing  the  name.  About  May, 
1638,  the  second  son,  Help-on-High  Fox,  was  sent 
to  the  same  university.  He  had  been  for  some 
short  period  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  his 
father  becoming  unwilling  to  maintain  him  there, 
and  the  son  being  wishful  to  lose  no  time,  the 
university  was  changed.  On  his  way  to  Scotland, 
Help-on-High  spent  hi.  or  61.,  and  he  expended 
altogether,  while  he  was  away,  about  24£.  The 
young  man’s  time  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
study,  for  about  the  middle  of  March,  1639,  he 
was  present,  with  the  Covenanters,  at  the  treacher- 
ous surrender  of  Dalkeith  Castle  (described  in 
great  glee  by  Baillie),  of  which  Lord  Traquair  was 
governor.  Says  Help-on-High  : — 

“ When  the  Keys  of  the  Castle  were  demanded  Tra- 
■quair  going  put  of  the  Castle  swore  at  them,  telling  them 
that  they  being  soldiers  might  creep  in  at  the  windows, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  thereupon  the  soldiers  did  go 
in  at  the  windows  [ladderit=laddered,  is  Baillie’s  word] 
and  then  opened  the  gates  and  having  got  the  castle  did 
much  rejoice  at  the  store  of  powder  which  they  there 
found,  and  which  Lord  Traquair  might  easily  have 
•destroyed,  there  being  ditches  with  water  round  the 
Castle,  and  a little  brook  running  by  it.  Further  the 
Constable  of  Edinburgh  Castle  let  in  the  Earl  of  Rothes 
and  Henry  Rollock  [minister  of  Edinburgh],  and  had 
private  conference  with  them.  And  deponent  heard  the 
constable  affirm  that  he  had  not  two  ounces  of  powder 
to  defend  the  said  Castle,  and  presently  after  he  heard 
Col.  Munro  tell  General  Ashley  [Leslie1?]  in  a laughing 
manner,  that  the  Constable  had  confessed  to  him  that 
he  had  not  above  a musket  or  two  to  shoot  at  them  if 
they  did  come  over  the  walis.  During  his  abode  at 
Edinburgh,  deponent  saw  two  or  three  ships  which  came 
from  Holland  [see  Baillie’s  Letters,  i.  192]  laden  with 
gunpowder,  bullets,  swords,  and  other  munition  of  war.” 

Help-on-High  appears  in  the  list  of  the  laurea- 
tions  (John  Wysman’s  regency),  April  17,  1639, 
as  “ Helpe  Foxe  Anglus ,”  the  registrar  in  this  case 
being  puzzled  to  give  the  usual  Latinized  forms, 


and  his  curtailment  of  the  name  showing  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  baptismal  appellations 
of  English  Puritanism.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
very  next  name  to  Helpe’s,  also  an  Englishman’s, 
is  that  of  Zurishaddai  Lang  (cf.  Num.  i.  6).  There 
are  some  particulars  on  record  concerning  Help-on- 
High’s  degree  : — 

“ Mr.  Adamson,  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Wiseman  the 
regent,  and  others  there,  at  the  time  of  his  taking  his 
degree,  persuaded  him  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant, 
telling  him  that  he  should  not  have  his  degree  unless  he 
signed  the  same.  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh  came  to 
hinder  him  from  taking  his  degree,  in  respect  he  would 
not  subscribe  or  swear  to  the  covenant,  and  one  Baxter 
of  the  town  council  incensed  the  Provost  against  him  ; 
but  through  some  mistake  of  his  name  he  got  his  degree, 
but  did  not  subscribe  to  or  swear  to  the  covenant.  Knows 
only  one  Englishman,  a scholar,  remaining  in  the  said 
university,  whose  name  is  Francis  Johnson,” 

laureated  April  3,  1640.  Help  quitted  Edinburgh 
on  April  30,  1639,  to  return  to  England,  and 
he  arrived  at  Tewkesbury  on  May  15.  His 
return  having  thus  occurred  during  the  disputes 
with  Scotland,  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the  house  of  his 
father  to  be  searched  for  prohibited  book  or  letters, 
and  both  persons  were  to  be  questioned.  This 
order  was  carried  out,  May  20,  by  Bp.  Goodman 
(who  had  only  a little  while  before  overhauled  Fox’s 
study),  some  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  town 
clerk  of  Tewkesbury,  and  by  this  last  person  a 
letter  and  the  depositions  were  sent  to  London. 
“Although  I much  dislike  [the  elder]  Fox’s 
carriage,”  wrote  Goodman,  “ yet  I ascribe  it  rather 
to  his  froward  and  stubborn  disposition,  than  that 
he  has  offended  in  this  Scottish  business.”  Fox 
utterly  disclaimed  the  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
for,  as  he  is  informed  by  his  sons,  they  force  men 
to  subscribe  to  their  Covenant.  The  son  stated 
that  he  only  brought  two  letters  from  Scotland, 
one  containing  nothing  concerning  the  affairs  in 
Scotland,  but  the  other  is  not  described.  In  his 
passage  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  land  he 
was  never  examined  either  by  magistrate,  soldier, 
or  other  person. 

In  the  following  March  Humphrey  Fox  again 
comes  into  notice.  The  Rev.  John  Allibond,  formerly 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  writing  from  the 
bishop’s  palace,  Gloucester,  March  24,  1639/40,  to 
his  faithful  friend  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  of  Wesminster, 
and  gossiping  about  the  election  of  knights  for  the 
county,  describes  how  a Mr.  Stephens,  who  had 
opposed  the  ship  money  and  who  favoured  “ the 
pretending  holy  side,”  was  suddenly  put  up.  The 
writer  grieves  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  were 
“ principally  men  of  our  own  coat, — a pack  of  de- 
prived, silenced,  or  puritanically  affected  [clergy]- 
men.”  Of  the  dozen  named  the  first  is  “Fox  of 
Tewkesbury,  a deprived  but  wealthy  man  who  had 
two  sons,  the  one  named  Help-on-High  the  other 
Sion-Build,  brought  up  at  Edinburgh.” 
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What  became  of  Help-on-High  I do  not  make 
out.  It  may  be  that  he  is  the  person  named  Fox 
who  in  the  Civil  War  succeeded  Mr.  Poell  when 
ejected  from  Pocklechurch-cum-Westerley  and 
Abson,  in  Gloucestershire.  Walker  says  that 
before  leaving  his  rectory  Poell  wrote  these  verses 
on  the  mantel-piece  : — 

u Tecta  Sacerdotum  fuerant  haec  Yulpibus  Antra  ; 

Vae  miserae  pecudi ! quibua  est  Yulpecula  Pastor.” 

Lo  the  House  of  the  Priest  now  the  Hole  of  a Fox  ! 

Ye ’ve  a Reynard  for  Pastor,  unfortunate  Flocks  ! 

As  to  Hope-Well,  he  was  in  1660  presented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  to  the  vicarage 
of  Lydney,  Gloucestershire;  and  he  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  quoted  by  Mr.  Bardsley, 
April  2,  1662,  his  name  being  carved  “ Hope-wel 
Foxe.”  It  is  very  curious  that  the  preferment  to 
Lydney,  which  is  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was  in 
favour  of  Help-on-High,  though  the  gravestone, 
if  Bigland  is  to  be  trusted  (ii.  158, 160),  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  “ Hopwel  Fox,  M.A.,  the  most 
vigilant  Vicar  of  this  church,  who  died  2 April, 
1662.”  (Edward  Jones  succeeded  him  in  the 
same  year.)  The  parish  registers  of  Lydney  are 
not  early  enough  to  give  evidence  of  identity. 
The  epithet  “ Vigilantissimus  ” ill  accords  with 
what  we  find  of  the  vicar  in  Stratford’s  Good  and 
Great  Men  of  Gloucestershire , p.  211,  1867,  who, 
following  Besse  in  calling  the  vicar  Hope-Well, 
cites  some  instances  of  his  ungovernable  temper. 
We  read  that  the  Quakers  called  him  a fighting 
priest  and  a violent  persecutor.  Also  that  when 
Stephen  Hubbersty  asked  him,  before  his  hearers, 
whether  he  was  a minister  of  Christ,  he  answered, 
“ I scorn  to  tell  such  a rogue  as  you  are,”  and  pre- 
sently laid  violent  hands  on  him,  thrust  him  out 
of  the  place,  and  threw  him  down  to  the  ground. 
At  another  time  William  Hibbs,  asking  him  the 
same  question,  he  came  out  of  his  pulpit,  and  in  a 
rage  cast  him  into  a pool  of  water,  and  afterwards 
kicked  him  with  great  fury,  declaring  that  if  he 
had  his  rapier  he  would  run  him  through.  At 
another  time  he  took  Hibbs,  William  Grindall, 
and  John  Woodroof  of  Aylburton  out  of  their 
houses  and  sent  them  to  Gloucester  Gaol. 

Cf.  Bardsley’s  Puritan  Nomenclature , pp.  160, 
181,  189.  Col.  Domestic  State  Papers , Car.  I., 
vol.  ccccxx.,  No.  153,  p.  159;  ccccxxi.  No.  52, 
pp.  198-9  ; cccexl.  No.  65,  pp.  266-7;  ccccxlviii. 
No.  79,  pp.  581-3.  Edin.  Grad.,  pp.  53-6. 
Baillie’s  Letters,  &e..  i.  196.  Heylin’s  Ecclesia 
Reslaurata,* d.  8vo.  Robertson, i.  p.  lxiv.  Walker’s 
Sufferings . ii.  330,  who,  I find,  by  “one  Fox” 
means  a Nonconformist  named  John  Fox,  author 
of  a book  called  Time,  1733,  attributed  bv  Darling 
to  the  martyrologist.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  IV. 

( Continued  from  p.  304.) 

1857.  Monk  (0.  J.).  The  Golden  Horn,  and  Sketches 
in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Hauran.  2 vols.  8vo. 

1858.  Caignart  de  Saulcy  (Louis  F.  Jos.).  Histoire  de 
l’Art  Judaique,  tiree  des  Textes  Sacres  et  Profanes. 
Paris.  8vo.  pp.  420. 

1858.  Mislin  (Jacques).  Les  Saints  Lieux,  Pelerinage 
& Jerusalem.  Paris. 

1858.  Frith  (Francis).  Egypt  and  Palestine  photo- 
graphed and  described.  London.  2 vols.  fol.  See  1865. 

1858.  Malan  (Rev.  S.  C.).  The  Coasts  of  Tyre  and) 
Sidon,  a Narrative.  12mo.  pp.  87.  (Masters.) 

1858.  Bonar  (Dr.  Horatius).  The  Land  of  Promise. 
8vo.  (Nisbet.)  The  appendix  contains  a list  of  books 
on  the  Holy  Land. 

1858.  Van  de  Velde  (C.  W.  M.).  Map  of  the  Holy 
Land. ..surveyed  by  V.  de  V.  in  1851-2... also  by  Majors 
Robe  and  Rochfort  Scott,  Lieut.  Syrnond3...in  1841,  and 
others...  4 ft.  4 in.  by  2 ft.  11  in.  Gotha. 

1860.  Bourasse  (J.).  La  Terre  Sainte.  Tours. 

1860.  Cubley  (Miss  Lucy  Matilda).  The  Hills  and 
Plains  of  Palestine  illustrated  and  described.  4to. 
Day  and  Son.  28  tinted  plates. 

1860.  Petermann  (H.).  Reisen  im  Orient.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

1860.  Isaacs  (Rev.  A.  A.).  Photographs,  enlarged  and 
coloured,  of  Jaffa,  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Olivet, 
Jordan,  Nazareth.  (S.P.C.K.) 

1860.  Poole  (Sophia  and  Reg.  Stuart).  Cairo,  Sinai, 
Jerusalem.  Sixty  Photos,  by  F.  Frith,  described  by 
the  authors.  Fol. 

1860.  Rey  (E.  Guillaume).  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran. 
Paris.  2 vols.  fol. 

1860.  Frith  (Francis).  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  Palestine 
Photographed  [20  large  plates]  by  F.  Frith,  and  Described 
[by  Poole]. 

1861.  Beamont  (Rev.  W.  J.).  A Concise  Grammar  of 
the  Arabic  Language,  revised  by  Sheikh  Ali  Nady  El 
Barrany.  Cambridge.  8vo. 

1861.  Beamont  (Rev.  W.  J.).  Cairo  to  Sinai  and  Sinai 
to  Cairo. ..Nov.,  Dec.,  1860.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  121.  Cambridge 
(Deighton).  N.B.  Has  maps  of  route,  small  but  careful ; 
of  wilderness  of  Sinai,  with  many  names;  plan,  &c.,  of 
Temple  of  Sarbut ; and  14  pp.  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

1862.  Bonomi  (Joseph)  and  Sharpe  (S.).  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Ethiopia.  1<  0 Stereoscopic  Photographs  by 
Francis  Frith,  described  by  the  authors.  4to. 

1862.  Bremer  (Frederika).  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2 vols.  cr.  8vo.  London. 

1862.  Grove  (George).  Nabloos  and  the  Samaritans. 
8vo.  In  Vacation  Tourists  and  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861, 
edited  by  Francis  Galton.  (Macmillan.) 

1862.  Churchill  (Col.  Charles  Henry).  The  Druzes 
and  the  Maronites  under  the  Turkish  Rule  from  1840  to 
1860.  8vo.  London  (Quaritch).  Note— A continuation 
of  author’s  Mount  Lebanon,  with  index  to  both  works. 

1862.  Fairholt  (F.  W.),  F.S.A.  Up  the  Nile  and  Home 
again  : a Handbook  for  Travellers  and  a Travel-book  for 
the  Library,  8vo.  (Chapman  & Hall.)  20  plates  tinted, 
and  many  other  wood  engravings,  several  of  costume,  all 
after  the  author’s  drawings. 

1862.  Isaacs  (Rev.  A.  A.).  Pictorial  Tour  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Illustrated  from  photos,  bvo.  pp.  156.  (Wer- 
theim  & Macintosh.) 

1862.  Perrotet  Guillaume.  Exploration  Archeologique 
de  la  Galatie.  Paris.  Fol. 

1862.  Perrot  (Georges)  et  Guillaume  (Edm  ).  Explo- 
ration Archeologique  de  la  Bithynie  et  de  la  Galatie. 
2 vols.  4to.  Paris.  Illustrations,  lithos.  and  photos.  N.B. 
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1862.  The  Nautical  Magazine,  Oct.,  1862,  and  Jan., 

1863.  8vo.  Two  Letters  (pp.  9)  on  the  Coast  Survey  of 
Palestine,  with  a Note  on  the  Longitude  of  Damascus, 
by  Commander  A.  L.  Mansell,  R.N. 

1863.  Andrews  (S.  J.).  The  Life  of  our  Lord  on  Earth 
in  its  Historical... and  Geographical  Relations.  London. 
8vo. 

1863.  Stanley  (A.  P.).  Sermons  preached  before 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour  in  the  East 
in  the  Spring  of  1862,  with  Notices  of  some  of  the 
Localities  visited.  8vo.  (J.  Murray.)  Note. — Contains 
an  account  (pp.  26)  of  the  interior  of  the  Mosque  over 
the  Cave  of  Macpelah,  Hebron,  with  sketch  ground-plan 
by  Hon.  H.  R.  Meade.  See  1869. 

1863.  Tobin  (Lady  Catherine).  The  Land  of  Inherit- 
ance... (Karnak,  Sinai,  Lebanon).  (Quaritch.)  Plates 
tinted.  Imp.  8vo. 

1863.  Wilton  (Rev.  E.).  The  Negeb,  or  South  Country 
of  Scripture.  8vo.  (Macmillan.) 

1864.  Beaufort  (E.  A.),  afterwards  E.  A.  Smythe, 
Viscountess  Strangford.  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the 
Adriatic  in  1863,  with  a Visit  to  Montenegro.  8vo. 
(Bentley.) 

1864.  Saint  Aignan  (L.  de).  La  Terre  Sainte.  Paris. 
8vo. 

1864.  Texier  (C.  F.  M.)  and  Pullan  (R.  P.).  Byzantine 
Architecture.  Fol.  London. 

1864.  Perrot  (Georges).  Souvenir  d’un  Voyage  en 
Asie  Mineur.  Paris.  8vo. 

1864.  Renan  (Ernest).  Mission  de  Phenicie.  Paris. 
Planches,  with  good  map.  Published  by  the  French 
Government. 

1864.  Cooke  (Christopher).  A Journey  due  East, 
being  the  Journal  of  a Five  Months’  Trip  to  Lower 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Turkey  in  1862-3,  returning  by 
Athens  and  Rome.  8vo.  Illustrations  tinted.  London 
(Hall  & Co.) 

1864.  Smith  (S.).  Syria.  (Longman.) 

1864.  Smith  (S.).  Sermons  on  what  I saw  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Greece,  preached  in  my  Parish  Church. 
(For  the  author,  printed  by  Spottiswoode.) 

1864.  Ferguson  (Fergus),  author  of  Passing  Events 
Improved.  Sacred  Scenes ; or,  Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  8vo.  Glasgow. 

1864.  Mills  (John),  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Three  Months’  Residence  at  Nablus,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Modern  Samaritans.  8vo.  pp.  335. 
(J.  Murray.) 

1864.  Clarke  (Hyde).  A Guide  to  Ephesus.  With 
Map.  (Printed  at  Smyrna.) 

1864.  Pierotti  (Ermete).  Jerusalem  Explored  [during 
eight  years’  residence].  A Description  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  City.  Translated  [from  the  Italian]  by 
Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney.  4to.  Vol.  i.  text;  vol.  ii.  63  plates 
tinted.  Dedicated  to  Napoleon  III.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

1864.  Vogii6  (C.  J.  Melchior,  Count  de).  Le  Temple 
de  Jerusalem.  Monographic  du  Haram-ech-cherif.  Fol. 
Paris.  Has  many  line  etchings,  elevations,  sections, 
plans  and  details,  some  coloured. 

1865.  Audouard  (Olympe).  Les  Mysteres  du  Serail  et 
des  Harems  Turcs,  Lois,  Moeurs,  Usages,  Anecdotes.  8vo. 
Paris.  Illustrated. 

1865.  Dixon  (W.  H.).  The  Holy  Land.  2 vols.  8vo. 
London. 

1865.  Beke  (Mrs.  Emily).  Jacob’s  Flight;  or,  a Pil- 
grimage to  Harran,  and  thence  in  the  Patriarch’s  Foot- 
steps into  the  Promised  Land.  8vo.  London.  Illus- 
trations, two  of  Harran ; map  showing  route  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  and  Mr.  Beke. 

1865.  Robinson  (Edward),  D.D.  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Cr.  8vo. 


1865.  Gordon  (Lucy,  Lady  Duff).  Letters  from  Egypt, 
1863-5.  Preface  by  Sarah  Austin.  8vo.  pp.  371.  (Mac- 
millan.) See  1875. 

1865.  Vogue  (C.  J.  Melch.,  Comte  de).  Syrie  Cen- 
trale.  Architecture  Civile  et  Religieuse  du  Ier  au  VIIe 
Si&cle.  2 tomes  4to.  Many  fine  plates.  (Paris.) 

1865.  Porter  (J.  L.).  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan 

pp.  1-96,  six  plates  tinted],  and  Syria’s  Holy  Places 

the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  Land  of  the  Philistines, 
Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,  Galilee  and  the  Sea  Coast, 
and  Northern  Border  Land].  8vo.  pp.  371.  (Nelson.) 
See  1870. 

1865.  The  Ibis,  a Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology, 
Jan.,  1865,  to  July,  1868.  Eight  papers  on  the  Ornitho- 
logy of  Palestine,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Coloured  plates:  part  i.,  Sunbird ; iii.,  Goatsucker; 
v.,  Bessornis;  vi.,  Passer  Moabiticus;  vii.,  Petronia 
brachydac.  and  Serinus  aurifrons. 

1865.  Mott  (Mrs.  Mentor).  The  Stones  of  Palestine, 
Notes  of  a Ramble  through  the  Holy  Land.  Illustrated 
with  12  photographs,  3|  in.  by  4 in.,  by  F.  Bedford.  4to. 
(Seeley  & Co.) 

1865.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem.  Is  accom- 
panied by  a collection  of  explanatory  notes,  and  by  a series 
of  43  pages  of  fine  photographs,  viz.,  views  of  the  Haram 
ash  Sh&rif,  Citadel,  Holy  Sepulchre,  city  walls,  ruins, 
tombs,  and  environs. 

1865.  Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Soc.  Jes.,  late  of  the  8th 
Regiment  Bombay  N.I.  Narrative  of  a Year’s  Journey 
[made  at  the  expense  of  Emp.  Napoleon  III.]  through 
Central  and  Eastern  Arabia.  2 vols.  8vo.  Map  con- 
structed with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Kiepert.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

1865.  Ussher  (John).  Journey  from  London  to  Per- 
sepolis,  including  Wanderings  in  Daghestan,  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  Numer- 
ous plates  coloured.  8vo. 

William  H.  Sewell. 

Yaxley  Vicarage,  Suffolk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“ The  death-tick.” — This,  in  Germany,  wide- 
spread popular  superstition  is  not  without  con- 
siderable hold  on  people  at  home  also.  I have  all 
my  life — as  have  most,  I suppose — now  and  then 
met  with  people  who  believe  that  there  is  a 
mysterious  insect  which,  seated  either  in  bedstead, 
walls,  or  floor,  gives  a supernatural  or  instinctive 
warning  by  a tapping  sound  when  a patient  is 
going  to  die.  By  some  I have  heard  it  called 
“ the  death-watch,”  and  I am  told  that  in  Jersey  it 
is  also  called  “ a boring  spider.”  In  narrating  an 
experience  of  this  kind  lately  I elicited  two  state- 
ments embodying  a,  to  me,  new  order  of  its 
function  in  the  narratives  of  two  persons  wholly 
disconnected  with  each  other. 

My  story  was  that  I was  one  night  sitting  up  in 
company  with  two  or  three  others  in  the  apartment 
of  a sick  friend  in  Rome  ; it  was  likely  she  might 
not  pass  the  night,  but  she  had  had  several  severe 
crises  before,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  might  re- 
cover from  this  one  also.  While  those  of  us  who  were 
off  watching  duty  were  anxiously  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  in  an  adjoining  room,  in  the  still- 
ness of  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  came  a steady, 
dull,  tap-tap  sound.  “ There  is  the  death-tick  ; 
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then  there  is  no  hope,”  said  one  in  despair,  and 
tie  others  accepted  the  token.  I could  not  deny 
the  sound,  but  I undertook  to  find  a material 
origin  for  it.  All  my  efforts  were  baffled  that 
night,  and  as  our  patient  did  die  within  a very 
few  hours,  the  friend  who  propounded  the  deatli- 
tick  theory  had  his  triumph  over  me.  Later,  I 
found  that,  the  rain-pipe  forming  an  “ elbow  ” 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  apartment  we 
were  in,  the  draining  from  the  roof  of  preceding 
heavy  rains  had  occasioned  a drip-drip  upon  the 
horizontal  limb  of  the  pipe,  and  suggested  the 
tapping  of  the  death-tick.  The  coincidence  of 
the  death  nevertheless  confirmed,  I believe,  the 
faith  of  my  friends  in  the  portent. 

The  stories  which  capped  mine  give  a new  version 
of  the  insect’s  powers,  making  him  perform  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  therefore  not 
by  scent.  In  the  first  example  my  friend  said  that 
he  remembered  quite  well,  when  a little  boy  of  about 
nine  years  of  age,  hearing  one  evening  a strange 
ticking  sound,  for  which  there  was  no  natural 
means  of  accounting.  He  exclaimed  (though  he 
cannot  now  recall  how  he  first  heard  the  word), 
w There ’s  the  death -tick  ! ” His  playmates  stopped 
their  game  and  anxiously  listened  to  the  sound 
with  him.  His  father,  who  was  a hundred  miles 
away,  and  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  ailing, 
died  that  evening. 

In  the  second  instance  the  narrator  was  staying 
in  a country  house  inhabited  by  a large  family ; the 
mother  had  gone  to  London  for  an  operation.  The 
operation  had  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  news  had 
been  received  that  the  patient  was  progressing  most 
favourably.  In  the  evening  they  were  playing  and 
MDging  after  dinner,  when  above  the  sound  of  the 
instrument  and  the  voices  made  itself  heard  the 
tapping  of  the  death-tick,  quite  loudly  enough  to 
induce  comment.  Some  declared  the  creature’s 
generic  style  and  title — Pediculus  fatidicus,  I 
think,  according  to  one,  Mortisaaga  palsatorins 
according  to  another,  who  explained  that  the 
tapping  was  a love-song;  while  some  one  dis- 
coursed on  its  tormenting  frequency  in  India, 
and  all  agreed  that,  whether  it  was  located  in  the 
piano  or  the  walls,  it  had  never  before  been  heard 
in  that  house  ; but  the  head  of  the  family  was  a 
scientific  man,  and  it  was  not  in  the  mind  of  any 
of  them  to  draw  any  augury  from  the  circumstance, 
or  even  to  allude  to  the  popular  superstition. 
Nevertheless,  the  next  day  brought  the  news  that 
the  lady  of  the  house  had  died  that  evening. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

“Verifyino  quotations.”  — The  use  of  a 
similar  phrase  on  two  occasions  lately  in  <CN.  & 
Q.”  about  “ the  carelessness  which  prefers,”  &c., 
reminds  me  that  it  was  not  even  the  venerable 
President  of  Magdalen  who  was  the  first  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  this.  Ages  before,  in  show- 


ing that  the  common  indifference  of  mankind  to 
fact  leads  to  many  inaccuracies  in  reports,  and 
had  so  led  in  respect  of  the  true  account  of  the 
action  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  Thucydides 
used  these  words  : — out  to?  draXai7rwpo?  rots 
ttoXXols  rj  ^rjTrj&is  Trjs  a XrjOelas,  /cat  errt  rot 
kroipa  paXXov  rpeTrovTai.  He  previously  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  those  who  d/3aoravl(TTO)S 
Trap'  dXXrjXaiv  Se^ovTaL  (i.  20). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

A Local  Custom. — The  following,  from  the 
Leeds  Mircury  of  the  19th  ult.,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  worth  storing  up  among  the  treasures 
of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ The  West  Riding  magistrates  were  yesterday  invited 
to  give  their  sanction  to  one  of  those  pleasing  local 
customs  by  which  a delightful  pictureequeness  is  given 
to  provincial  life  in  certain  parts  of  England.  The 
people  of  Halifax  are,  it  apprars,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  institution  known  as  a ‘ thump,’  or  feast.  One  of  its 
distinguishing  peculiarities  is  that  any  person  who  may 
venture  to  enter  a public-house  whilst  it  is  being  held 
must  pay  for  half  a gallon  of  beer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  the  house,  or  submit  to  being  ‘thumped’  in 
good  earnest  with  a hot  fire-shovel.  An  unlucky  tee- 
totaler visited  the  Ovenden  Cross  Inn  on  business  during 
the  last  feast,  and  on  his  refusing  to  pay  for  a supply  of 
beer  to  the  persons  in  the  house  at  the  time,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  ‘ unwritten 
law  ’ of  Halifax.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  seem 
to  have  been  singularly  unmindful  of  the  value  of  ancient 
usages.  At  all  events,  they  sent  the  person  who  took  the 
leading  part  in  ‘thumping’  the  teetotaler  to  prison  for 
a month.  From  this  sentence  the  culprit  appealed,  and 
the  West  Riding  bench,  with  a nicer  appreciation  of  the 
picturesque  in  local  customs  than  the  Halifax  bench 
showed,  remitted  the  term  of  imprisonment,  substituting 
for  it  a fine  of  five  pounds.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  the  original  sentence  must  appear  more  satis- 
factory to  those  who  are  not  anxious  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  the  Halifax  ‘thump,’” 

F.  W.  J. 

Bolton  Percy. 

Stubbhs’s  “ Anatomie  of  Abuses.”  Part  II. : 
The  Duplay  of  Corruptions , 1593. — Having  just 
reprinted  this  second  part  of  Stubbes’s  famous 
book — it  is  the  first  reprint  of  it — and  having  lost 
the  list  of  friends  and  acquaintances  (mainly 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”)  to  whom  I sent  the  first 
part,  I venture  to  ask  any  such  who  have  not  re- 
ceived the  second  part  to  let  me  know,  that  it 
may  be  sent  to  them.  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

A Cheshire  Custom. — The  following  is  from 
the  Echo  of  November  1: — 

“ At  Eddisbury  yesterday  four  young  men  were  sum- 
moned for  assaulting  another  young  man  named  Taylor. 
Complainant  was  coming  from  his  sweetheart’s  house 
when  defendants  asked  him  to  pay  his  footing  on  com- 
mencing courting.  He  refused,  whereupon  defendants 
produced  a huge  flour  Img,  in  which  they  completely 
enveloped  him.  smashing  his  hat  and  umbrella,  smother- 
ing him  with  flour,  and  spoiling  his  overcoat.  Defendants 
said  this  was  the  invariable  custom  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

James  Brtttev. 
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Knickers  : Sloppy. —As  many  additions  to  the 
English  language  are  chronicled  in  these  pages,  I 
note  the  two  following  words,  taken  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Queen,  October  7 : “I  re- 
commend flannel  knickers  in  preference  to  flannel 
petticoat”;  “ It  must  not  be  imagined  that  to  be 
easy,  dress  must  necessarily  be  sloppy”  Perhaps 
“ knickers  ” may  be  the  feminine  for  knicker- 
bockers, but  “ sloppy  ” is  a puzzle  to  me. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

[“  Knickers  ” is,  we  believe,  applied  by  tailors  to  the 
trousers  only  of  a knickerbocker  suit.  “ Sloppy  ” means 
full,  baggy;  a painter’s  or  engineer’s  overalls  are  called 
“ slops.”  Shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  cheap  ready-made 
clothing  are  termed  “ slop-shops.”] 

Chilled.-— When  we  hear  anything  spoken  of 
as  chilled  we  understand  that  it  has  become  chill. 
Grooms  have  a habit  of  speaking  of  cold  water 
with  a little  warm  water  mixed  with  it  as  “ chilled 
water.”  I always  have  considered  this  to  be  a 
piece  of  stable  slang.  I find,  however,  that  it 
has  taken  its  place  in  literature.  The  Field  of 
October  7 contains  the  following  sentence:— “A 
thirsty  horse  would  always  drink  too  much  on 
coming  in  ; he  can  then  be  either  given  gruel  or 
chilled  water  ” (p.  505).  Anon. 

The  Antiquity  of  “ Kriegsspiel.” — It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  scientific  game  of  war,  Kriegs- 
spiel, has  an  origin  much  older  than  its  reputed 
German  one,  for  in  the  quaint  archseologico-his- 
torical  novel  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  Salammbo,  which 
deals  with  a civil  war  in  Carthage  in  the  time  of 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  after  whom 
the  novel  is  named,  there  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — 

“ Les  quatre  chefs  se  reunissaient  tom  les  soirs  dans 
la  tente  ue  Matho  [a  Libyan  soldier,  the  lover  of  Salamm- 
bo],  et  accroupis  autour  d’un  bouclier,  ils  avangaient 
et  reculaient  attentivement  les  petites  figurines  de  bois 
inventees  par  Pyrrhus  pour  reproduire  les  manoeuvres.’’ 
If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  renowned  king  of 
Epirus  and  conqueror  of  Macedonia  is  the  author 
of  the  scientific  game  in  question,  the  antiquity 
of  Kriegsspiel  reaches  back  as  far  as  three  cen- 
turies ante  Christum.  J.  C.  Galton. 

New  University  Club. 

False  Derivation.— “ N.  & Q.”  has  enshrined 
from  time  to  time  some  curious  specimens  of  false 
derivations.  I do  not  think  that  any  one  of  them 
beats  the  following,  which  I quote  from  the 
Archceologia , vol.  xxxi.  :— 

“The  Brigantes  are  considered  to  have  fought  their 
way  from  Phrygia  in  the  enst  to  Albion  in  the  west,  de- 
vastating the  liinds  they  passed  over  like  a flight  of 
locusts.  It  is  also  averred  that  they  tried  their  hands 
at  piracy,  and  that  the  terms  brig  and  brigantine  have 
descended  to  us  from  them.” — P.  279. 

Anon. 

Whooping  Cough  Folk-lore. — Ifc  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that  it  is  still  quite  a common 


practice  at  the  present  day  for  parents  of  all  ranks: 
and  persuasions,  including  Jews,  to  take  children 
sick  with  whooping  cough  to  Catholic  churches, 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  drink  out  of  the 
chalice  after  mass  ; and  I am  told  that  there  is 
some  passage  in  St.  Augustine  which  originally 
suggested  it.  R.  H.  Busk. 


Qurrte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Alderman  William  Marshall,  of  Leeds. 
— I want  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  this  worthy,  and 
shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  likely 
to  assist  me  in  investigating  it.  The  following 
particulars  are  all  I have  been  able  to  collect  about 
him  and  his  family.  Thoresby,  in  his  Ducatus 
Leodiensis,  first  edition,  p.  136,  says: — 

“ At  Moore- Allerton  were  the  seats  of  two  families  of 
the  Marshalls  distinguished  in  the  parish  registers,  &c., 
into  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  House ; Richard 
Marshall  was  witness  to  a deed  Anno  1446,  John  1460 
and  1482,  and  Thomas  1483.  Of  this  family  was  William 
Marshall,  the  last  who  died  Abbot  of  Kirkstall,  that 
house  being  surrendered  into  the  King’s  Hand  by  his 
successor  John  Ripley.  The  estate  of  those  of  the  Upper 
House  was  divided  amongst  the  daughters  and  coheirs 
of  Mr.  William  Marshall,  and  particularly  descended  to 
the  Fawkes’s,  in  right  of  the  Mitchells  and  Arthragtons 
of  the  Hicks.” 

Michael  Fawkes,  who  died  in  1647,  married  Jane 
Arthington,  and  his  son  married  Sarah,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Francis  Mitchell.  Thoresby  (p.  43) 
mentions  a monumental  inscription  in  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds  for  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  Marshall 
of  Moore-Town,  who  died  June  3,  1627;  and  says 
(p.  56)  that  a table  in  the  quire  records- a benefac- 
tion of  30s.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of  Leeds  by  John 
Marshall  in  1633.  At  p.  265-6,  William  Marshall, 
alderman  of  Leeds,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  He  was  a Royalist  and  in 
arms  against  the  Parliament,  as  appears  from  the 
Royalist  Composition  Papers , second  series,  v. 
45 1-46 L (Public  Record  Office): — 

“ William  Marshall  of  Moretowne,  in  the  County  of 
York,  Yeoman.  His  delinquency  that  he  was  in  Arms 
against  the  Parliament.  Hath  taken  the  National 
Covenant  March  2,  1645,  and  Negative  Oath  March  11, 
1645.  Is  seized  of  land  in  Moretowne  of  yearly  value 
before  these  troubles  of  54/.,  and  his  flue  is  109/.” 

In  another  document  he  is  described  as  “gent.” 
His  will  was  proved  in  the  Exchequer  Court  at 
York,  and  is  registered  vol.  liv.,  fol.  49:  — 

“ William  Marshall  of  Moore  Allerton,  in  the  parish 
of  Leeds,  Gent.  Dated  Jan.  3, 1670.  To  my  grandchild 
Sarah  Fawkes,  now  wife  of  Thomas  Fawkes  of  Farneley, 
Esq.,  10s.  To  my  daughter  Ellen  Skelton,  and  my 
daughter  Edith  Saxton,  20s.  apiece  for  rings.  To  my 
brother  George  Marshall,  20/.;  his  daughter  Francis 
Marshall.  Marmaduke  Hick  of  Leeds  ray  son-in-law  and 
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Francis  his  wife  my  daughter  executors  and  residuary 
legatees.  Witnesses,  Henry  Mitchell,  Joshua  Hick,  Henry 
Metcalfe.” 

William  Marshall  died  April  4, 1673,  aged  eighty- 
two,  leaving  four  daughters  and  coheirs,  see  Add. 
MSS.,  British  Museum,  24,458,  p.  251: — 1.  Edith, 
married  at  Conisborough,  co.  York,  July  18,  1648, 
to  William  Saxton,  vicar  of  Harworth.  He  died 
Nov.  13,  1693,  aged  seventy-five.  M.I.  She  died 
Feb.  12  (?),  1690(1),  aged  fifty-four,  and  was  buried  at 
Harworth.  M.I.  2.  Anne,  married  Francis  Michel, 
of  Arthington  Grange.  3.  Ellen,  married  Henry 
Skelton,  of  Ossinthorpe,  mayor  of  Leeds  in  1664  and 
1680.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1701.  She  died  Oct.  10,1693 
(Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  first  edit.  p.  110). 
Ossinthorpe  is  called  “ Osnundthorpe,  in  the  parish 
of  Leeds,”  in  Dugdale’s  Visitation , Surtees  Soc., 
p.  21,  where  this  match  is  recorded.  4,  Frances, 
married  Henry  Michell,  of  Sherburn  (Add.  MS. 
24,458,  p.  251).  I suppose  she  married,  secondly, 
Marmaduke  Hickes,  mayor  of  Leeds,  as  his  third 
wife.  See  M.I.  in  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis , 
second  edit.,  p.  43,  and  pedigree  of  Hickes,  p.  136. 

Thomas  Marshall,  above  mentioned,  may  have 
been  the  father  of  the  alderman.  In  Dugdale’s 
Visitation , Surtees  Society,  p.  167,  John  Batty, 
of  Alverthorpe,  who  died  in  1632,  is  stated  to  have 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Marshall,  of 
Moore  Allerton.  G.  W.  M. 

Translations  of  Juvenal.  — Can  some  col- 
lector of  “ Juvenal’s  Satires , translated  into  English 
Verse,”  inform  me  if  the  following  (from  a manu- 
script in  my  possession  without  name  or  date,  but 
which  from  the  paper  and  calligraphy  I judge  to 
be  early  in  the  century)  has  ever  been  printed  1 
Satire  1 opens  thus : — 

“ Still  shall  I silent  sit,  and  tamely  hear 
Hoarse  Codrus’  Theseid  thunder’d  in  my  ear. 

Still  comic  bards,  still  elegiac  see, 

Yet  never  punish  those  who  punish  me. 

Shall  bulky  Telephus,”  &c. 

Satire  16  ends  thus: — 

“ This  is  the  line  the  leader  should  pursue, 

He  who  is  bravest  should  be  richest  too ; 

Each  honours  equal  to  his  birth  should  gain, 
Proud  of  his  trappings  and  his  golden  chain.” 

I have  a note  of  the  following  translators — Dryden, 
Stapylton,  Gifford,  Bodham.  What  others  are 
there?  F.  W.  C. 

27,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

STANnoPE  Family.  — Are  there  now  any 
descendants  of  Philip  Stanhope,  the  son  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed  ? 
I gather  from  the  letters  and  other  sources  that 
his  mother  was  a French  lady  named  Madame  du 
Bouchet;  that  he  was  born  about  1732,  was  succes- 
sively Resident  at  the  Hanse  Towns,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  Diet  of  liatisbon  (March  22, 1763), 
to  the  Court  of  Dresden  (April  3,  1764);  that  he 
married  a lady  named  Eugenia,  by  whom  he  had 


two  sons,  Philip  and  Charles;  and  that  he  died 
Nov.  16,  1768.  And  I shall  be  glad  of  any  genea- 
logical and  other  information  to  add  to  this. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Treneglos,  Kenwyn,  Truro. 

Black  Radishes  used  by  Jews.  — A friend 
writes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  : 
— “ I was  in  a field  one  day  which  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  garden  stuff,  and  I saw  a crop  that 
I did  not  understand.  It  was  a crucifer  with 
a black  root,  about  the  size  of  a red  beet,  with  a 
seed-pod  like  a radish.  I saw  a couple  of  lads  the 
next  day  working  among  the  plants  and  asked 
what  they  were,  and  one  of  them  said  they  were 
black  radishes.  I asked  him  what  they  did  with 
them,  and  he  said  they  sold  them  to  the  Jews  ; 
nobody  used  them  but  the  Jews.  What  is  this 
favourite  food  of  the  Israelite  ? ” Can  any  one 
answer  my  friend’s  query  ? James  Britten. 

Douglas  Family.  — “ Margaret  Percy,  alias 
Dowglas,”  niece  of  James,  Earl  of  Dowglas,  is 
mentioned  on  the  Patent  Roll  for  2 Ric.  III., 
part  iii.,  under  date  of  March  3,  1485.  By  what 
channel  was  she  the  earl’s  niece  ? Did  she  marry 
a Percy,  or  how  came  she  by  the  alias  ? 

Hermentrude. 

Wardrobe. — The  following  inscription  is  copied 
from  the  stone  fixed  in  the  wall  of  Chertsey 
Churchyard  : — 

“ Ths  Wall  was  made  at  y charges  of  y Right  Honor- 
able and  truelie  pious  Lorde  Francis  Russell  Earle  of 
Bedford  out  of  true  zeale  and  care  for  ye  keeping  of  ths 
churchyard  and  y wardrobe  of  Godds  saints  whose  bodies 
lay  therein  buryed  from  violateing  by  swine  and  other 
profanation  so  witnesseth  William  Walker,  v.  a.d.  1623.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  further 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  word  wardrobe  in  this 
peculiar  way?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Dame  Bridget  Price. — Where  did  Dame 
Bridget  Price  (widow  of  Col.  John  Price,  and 
daughter  by  his  second  marriage  of  John  Claypole, 
son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell)  die,  and  where 
was  she  buried  ? I have  occasion  to  look  at  her 
will ; she  died  in  October,  1737-8.  The  London 
registry  and  the  registry  at  Norwich  have  been 
searched,  but  without  success. 

G.  R.  Shervill. 

Francis  Crow. — In  anything  known  of  the 
parentage  of  this  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Clare,  Suffolk,  author  of  Impiety  of  Judicial 
Astrology , and  Mensalia  Sacra?  He  died  in 
1692.  J.  G.  A. 

Larry  Ward’s  Pig.— In  Memoirs  of  the  Re 
hellions  in  Ireland , including  that  of  1798,  &c., 
third  edition,  2 vols.  8vo.,  1802,  one  gentleman  is 
recorded  to  have  remarked  to  another,  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  translating  to  another  sphere, 
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“You  lie  there,  my  lad,  in  lavender,  like  Larry 
Ward’s  pig.”  Who  was  Larry  Ward  ; and  why 
did  his  pig  rest  in  lavender  ? 

Frank  Reds  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

Waldron,  op  Charley,  co.  Leicester. — 
Where  can  I find  a full  pedigree  of  this  knightly 
family  1 There  are  imperfect  and  conflicting  ones 
in  Nichols’s  Leicestershire , iii.  122  and  iv.  325. 
Sir  Richard  Waldron,  of  Eson,  Charley,  and  co. 
Cavan,  who  died  1617,  married  a sister  of  Sir 
Edward  Bussey,  of  co.  Lincoln.  His  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron,  who  died  1627,  is  said  to  have 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Viscount 
Beaumont  (who  was  he  ?).*  His  son,  Sir  Thomas 
Waldron,  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Knevet,  bart.,  and  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Hastings,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  son.  What  became  of  this 
son  ? Thomas  Farnham,  of  Quorndon,  co.  Leices- 
ter, esquire,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron,  of  Charley  (query,  of  which  Sir 
Thomas  ?).  W.  G.  D.  F. 

28,  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford. 

A “ Spouter.”— -A  writer  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  October  9 says  : — 

“ In  Dana’s  time  a ship  was  a wonderful  object  down 
there  [Cape  Horn]  ; it  seemed  almost  a deserted  ocean  ; 
nothing  was  to  be  met  but  an  old  ‘ spouter  ’ jogging 
along  with  stump  topgallant  masts,  and  her  sides  full  of 
boats.” 

What  is  or  was  a spouter  ? 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Hops  grown  in  Essex. — In  De  Foe’s  account 
of  his  visit  to  Sturbridge  Fair  (Cambridge)  in 
1723,  he  says  that  on  inquiry  concerning  the  large 
quantity  of  hops  he  saw  there  for  sale,  he  was 
answered  “ by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that 
matter  thus  : The  hops,  said  he,  for  this  part  of 
England  grow  principally  in  the  two  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Kent,  with  an  exception  only  of  the 
Town  of  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  and  there  are  very 
few  planted  anywhere  else.”  When  did  the  culti- 
vation of  hops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford 
•cease  ; or  were  they  only  brought  there  for  market, 
being  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  county1? 

Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

Nicholas  Danforth.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  furnish  any  information  respecting  the 
parentage  and  ancestry  of  Nicholas  Danforth,  who 
left  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  for  America  in  1634? 
Search  has  been  made  in  the  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  parish  records  of  Framlingham, 
but  without  avail.  D.  H. 


[*  See  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage,  s.v. 
Visct.  Beaumont,  cr.  1622.] 


A Yorkshire  Prophecy.  — Walking  home 
from  shooting  one  evening  lately  in  Yorkshire, 
East  Riding,  I heard  one  gamekeeper  observe  to 
another,  “ To-morrow  will  be  fine  ; all  the  money 
in  my  pocket  has  turned  up  tails.”  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  curious  superstition  ? Scot. 

Vineyards. — In  the  Harleian  Miscellany , vol. 
vi.  p.  545  (8vo.),  a writer  says  : — 

“ There  were  many  vineyards  in  England  till  most 

abusively  put  down  for  the  benefit  of  custom the 

increase  of  a vineyard  being  by  computation  four  tons 
per  acre.  An  old  vine  in  Kent  produced  near  a hogs- 
head of  pure  wine.” 

Were  vineyards  ever  forbidden  by  statute  ; if  so, 
when  1 J.  E.  J. 

Touchet  of  Audley.  — Humphrey  Touchet, 
brother  of  John  Lord  Audley,  was  beheaded  at 
Tewkesbury  May  6,  1471.  Whom  did  he  marry  ? 
His  two  children,  John  and  Jane,  were  living  and 
unmarried  Feb.  6,  1474,  John  being  then  under 
twenty-one  and  Jane  undeB  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Is  it  known  what  became  of  them  1 

Hermentrude. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

A Trimester  in  France  and  Swisserland,  &c.  By  an 
Oxonian.  London,  1821.  8vo. 

A Plain  Man’s  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  Walford , M. A. 
Bristol,  1850.  12mo.  Abhba. 

Essays,  Moral , Philosophical,  and  Stomachical,  on  the 
Important  Science  of  Good  Living.  Dedicated  to  the 
Right  Worshipful  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  By  Launcelot 
Sturgeon,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Beef-steak  Club,  and  an 
Honorary  Member  of  several  Foreign  Pic  Nics.  London, 
Printed  for  G.  and  W.  B.  Whittaker,  13.  Ave  Maria 
Lane.  1822.  Frederic  Wagstaff. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ ’Tis  strange,  but  oft  in  its  most  heedless  hour, 

The  soul,  as  urged  by  some  mysterious  power,”  &c. 

Frederic  Wagstaff. 

“ Stat  mundus  precibus  sanctorum.” 

This  used  to  be  a favourite  proverb  with  the  late  good 
Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury.  Henry  A.  Metcalf. 

“It  was  a lovely  autumn  morn, 

So  indistinctly  bright.”  Ivy. 


lUpltc£. 

BELFRY. 

(6th  S.  v.  104,  158,  189,  271,  297,  429  ; vi.  109, 
154,  217.) 

Sir  J.  A.  Picton  now  endeavours  to  escape 
from  his  difficulty  by  assuming  that  berg  and 
frid  (I  follow  his  spelling  without  endorsing 
it)  had,  once  upon  a time,  very  much  the  same 
meaning,  each  of  them  being  capable  of  sig- 
nifying protection  and  fortification,  and  con- 
sequently security  and  tower.  According  to  this 
view,  therefore,  berg-frid  might  mean  “tower  of 
security,”  berg  meaning  security  and  frid  tower. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  I altogether  deny  that  berg 
and  frid  are  thus  convertible  in  meaning.  I find 
no  evidence  whatever  that  berg  (the  subst.,  and 
Sir  J.  A.  Picton  takes  it  to  be  a subst.)  ever 
meant  either  tower  or  security;  and  in  the  second 
place,  in  Sir  J.  A.  Picton’s  note  (v.  189)  which 
I criticized,  he  most  distinctly  says  that  frid  does 
not  mean  tower  nor  berg  protection  or  defence 
(security),  and  complains  of  the  meaning  of  these 
old  German  words  having  been  thus  reversed  by 
Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  is  “berg  or  berc,”  he  says, 
which  “ is  the  tower;  frid  the  security  which  the 
tower  gives.”  And  if  so,  then,  as  I maintained 
and  as  I ever  must  maintain,  berg-frid  could  not, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  German  word- 
formation,* * * §  mean  “ tower  of  security.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  R.  N.  James,  I am  exceed- 
ingly glad to  hear  that  he  has  such  an  unusually 
good  knowledge  of  modern  French.  Unfortunately 
in  this  case  it  is  a question  not  of  a knowledge 
either  of  modern  or  of  ancient  French,  but  of 
history.  There  is  an  old  German  word  berc-vrit, 
ber-vrit  or  ber-vride,  &c.,  and  an  old  French  word 
berfreit , . or  berfreid,  &c.,+  meaning  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  allowed  by  every  one,  excepting 
apparently  by  Mr.  James,  to  be  one  and  the  same 
word,  the  German  forms  being  regarded  as  the 
original  ones  and  the  French  as  derived  from  them. 
But  if  this  is  so,  then  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  French  word  can 
be  made  up  of  two  other  French  words.  What 
Mr.  James  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  show  either 
that  the  French  forms  are  the  older  and  the 
German  forms  derived  from  them,J  or  that  the 
French  and  German  forms  are  totally  independent 
of  each  other.  When  he  has  accomplished  either 
of  these  somewhat  arduous  tasks,  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  discuss  with  him  seriously 
his  derivation  of  beffroi  (which  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  modern  representative  of  the  old 
French  forms  given  above)  from  beliere  d'effroi.% 

* Sir  J.  A.  Picton  may  laugh  at  these  laws  or  rules 
and  call  them  pedantic,  but  they  exist  and  will  continue 
to  exist.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any 
language  could  be  “ hidebound  ” by  the  laws  of  its 
own  word-formation.  The  language  was  made  first  and 
the  laws  came  afterwards,  and  are  nothing  more  than 
the  collection  and  systematization  of  the  principles  which 
instinctively  and  unconsciously  guided  the  people  whilst 
they  were  forming  their  language.  Nobody  need  learn 
these  laws  in  his  own  language ; he  knows  and  feels  them 
intuitively.  But  in  the  case  of  a foreign  language  it  is 
generally  long  before  this  intuition  is  arrived  at.  and 
therefore  the  laws  of  its  word-formation  ought,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  studied. 

t There  are  a great  number  of  French  forms,  and  I 
have  only  given  those  which  most  resemble  the  German 
forms. 

J In  this  ca«e  the  two  parts  of  the  German  forms 
would  have  been  artificially  moulded  into  the  semblance 
of  real  German  words. 

§ It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  there  was  a word 
bel  or  belt  in  old  French,  meaning  bell.  How  el*e  ex- 


I am  much  obliged  to  Averiguador  for  his  note 
(vi.  217),  which  shows  that,  as  I suspected,  bells 
were  hung  in  these  towers  in  very  early  times 
(1219),  and  that  in  a country  (France)  where,  if  a 
form  of  the  word  bell  was  ever  used  (see  note  §),  it 
certainly  never  had  much  currency. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

As  we  now  know  that  belefroit  was  the  name 
of  a tower  in  1219,  and  that  the  expression 
“ son’ant  les  effrois  ” was  in  use  in  1477,  the  deri- 
vation of  belfry  seems  to  depend  upon  that  of  bel. 
Was  it  from  beliere , a ram’s  bell,  from  bel,  beautiful, 
or  from  some  other  source  ? In  belvedere  the  bel 
is  used  in  allusion  to  the  prospect,  not  to  the  build- 
ing, which  is  often  ugly  enough.  The  objection 
that  such  an  expression  as  “beliere  d’effroi”  is 
poetical  has  no  strength.  In  days  of  yore  the  names 
given  to  buildings  by  common  people  speaking 
their  mother  tongue  were  often  very  poetical. 
Churches  were  spoken  of  as  “ Our  Lady  of,” 
“ Notre  Dame  de,”  &c.;  convents  as  “ Les  Dames,” 
“Le Donne”;  bridges  as  “ Ponte  de’  Sospiri,”  &c.; 
towers  as  “ Torre  della  Fame,”  &c.  Even  within 
the  last  fifty  years  such  names  were  given.  When 
walking  in  La  Vend6e  I asked  a peasant  the  name 
of  the  chapel,  then  lately  built,  upon  the  hill  on 
which  the  Vend4eans  assembled  when  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri  visited  La  Vendee  before  the  days  of 
July.  He  answered  “ La  Chapelle  des  Allouettes,” 
and  the  number  of  larks  on  the  hill  showed  the 
origin  of  the  name.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

[Boileau  is  referred  to  6th  S.  v.  297.1 


Bowdens  : Sayrks  : Spengold  (6th  S.  vi.  327, 
373). — Bowdens. — This  is  the  Germ,  boden , which 
formerly  meant  a farm  with  a house,  though  now 
it  is  more  restricted  in  meaning,  and  a German 
says  grund  und  bodtn  when  he  wishes  to  express 
property  in  general.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
word  tenement,  which  now  denotes  almost  exclu- 
sively a house,  was  formerly  a name  for  both  land 
and  house.  In  the  Bremisch  (Low  Saxon)  dic- 
tionary the  form  is  hodden,  and  it  is  interpreted 
“fundus,  territorium.”  The  0.  Fries,  form  is 
boden ; the  0.  Norse,  botn,  glossed  fundus.  The 

plain  the  word  belter  1 Surely  Mr.  James  does  not 
derive  it  from  beliere.  hr  Hnd  iere  are  for  the  most  part 
terminations,  and  therefore  words  ending  in  them  must, 
as  a rule,  be  derived  from  some  more  cimple  form.  I 
wonder  that  Mr.  James  does  not  eagerlv  grasp  at  this 
old  form  bel  or  bele,  which  I brought  forward  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  helping  him.  for  it  is  clearly  much 
easier  to  get  beffroi.  out  of  bele  d'ffroi  than  out  of  the 
longer  beliere  d 'effroi.  Mr.  James  says  that  “ De  Roque- 
fort ” gives  to  beliere  the  meaning  of  ram’s  bell,  cloche, 
&c.”  1 have  Roquefort’s  Diet.,  and  I cannot  even  find 

the  word  in  it.  I must  repeat,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  word  beliere  ever  meant  a 
bell. 
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broad  diphthongal  sound  is  a common  substitute 
for  the  long  o in  our  language,  as  in  bowel,-  0.  Fr. 
boel;  bowl,  A.-S.  holla , 0.  N.  bolli,  and  many  other 
words. 

Sayres  —The  Norman  plural  form  of  serf. 
Roquefort  has,  “Serf,  sers,  esclave,  sujet”;  but 
sers  is  not,  as  the  position  seems  to  imply,  another 
form  of  serf;  it  is  only  the  plural  form.  Serf  was 
always  used  as  the  singular  number.  Roquefort 
quotes  from  Le  Livre  de  Jodice,  “Li  nons  de 
mesnie  contient  les  sers  et  tos  ceux  qui  servent, 
qui  que  il  soient,  ou  franc  home,  ou  autre  serf,  qui 
servent  par  bone  foi.”  “ The  list  of  the  retinue 
(family)  contains  the  serfs  and  all  those  who  serve, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  a free  man  or  other  ser- 
vant (serf),  who  serve  in  good  faith.’’  Sers  is,  of 
course,  for  seres;  the  pronunciation  being  well 
represented  in  English  by  sayrys. 

Sptngold. — This  is  an  obscure  word.  I have 
never  met  with  it  before,  but  I believe  it  means 
a manorial  rent,  for  the  pasturage  of  milch  cows 
chiefly.  They  were  admitted  to  the  lord’s  forests 
on  the  payment  of  a rent  called  herbage.  In 
Blount’s  Tenures  (p.  31,  Hazlitt’s  ed.)  it  is  re- 
corded that  “ Henry  Sturmey  and  M.  his  wife 
hold  of  our  lord  the  king  the  manors  of  Borebach 
and  Conelesfeld  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  by  the  service  of  keeping  the 
bailiwick  of  the  whole  forest  of  Savernake  and  the 
farm  which  is  called  La  Verme.”  They  were  to 
have  all  accustomed  rights  of  estovers,  housebote, 
and  the  rest,  and  also  “ to  have  all  their  cattle, 
except  sheep  and  goats,  in  the  forest  aforesaid, 
free  from  herbage  (quieta  de  herbagio)  through  the 
year,  and  their  hogs  free  from  pannage  through 
the  whole  year,  except  the  fence  month.”  The 
word  seems  to  be  compounded  of  spene,  the  teat  of 
an  animal,  and  gold,  used,  as  it  sometimes  is,  for 
geld,  a tax  or  rent.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in 
many  of  these  manorial  rents  or  customs  ; but 
spengold  is  probably  the  same  as  stnegeld,  which 
appears  in  a grant  quoted  by  Spelman  (Gloss. 
Arch.,  260).  The  grantees  were  to  be  free  “ in 
Westmerland  per  totam  forestam  nostram  de 
Malerstang  et  de  omnibus  geldis  et  danegeldis  et 
vadegeldis  et  senegeldis  et  hornegeldis  et  sotgeldis 
et  penigeldis,  &c.”  Spelman  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  these  several  payments  ; but  the  senegeld 
was  probably  a tax  for  the  pasturage  of  milch 
cows  in  the  forest,  for  speen  and  seen  have  the 
same  meaning.  “ Seen  or  spene,  a country  word 
for  a cow’s  teat  or  pap  ” (Phillips,  New  World  of 
Words,  ed.  1720).  They  are,  however,  from 
different  sources.  Spene  is  the  0.  N.  speni,  Du. 
speen ; seen  is  the  Ir.  Gael,  sine  ( seene ),  a dug  or  teat. 
It  may  be  added  that  spenta , though  generally 
meaning  a charitable  gift,  sometimes  means  a tax 
or  tribute,  and  in  connexion  with  a manor  would 
denote  all  the  manorial  rights  or  rent-charges.  In 
the  Costomary  of  Tettenhall  the  lord  of  the  manor 


is  said  to  receive  xiid  for  all  “mares  and  foales” 
and  all  “cowes  and  calvs”  that  were  kept  in 
the  winter  field  “from  the  ascention  day  untell 
the  nativity  of  crist.”  This,  I think,  was  the 
seftegeld. 

I think,  then,  the  testator  directed  that  in  a 
certain  event  his  serfs  and  manorial  rights,  special 
or  general,  his  fisheries  and  his  farms,  should  be 
sold  “ for  owre  sawles  and  for  all  owre  frende.” 

J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Renunciation  of  Sport  from  Conscientious 
Motives  (6,h  S.  vi.  249).— Dr.  Chance  is  referred 
to  Sir  William  Napier’s  life  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Chas.  Jas.  Napier,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  where,  in  Sir 
Charles’s  Diary , we  read,  “ We  were  all  fond  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  ; yet  all  gave  them 
up  when  young  men,  because  we  had  no  pleasure 
in  killing  little  animals.  George  and  I were  bold 

riders We,  however,  always  found  it  pain, 

not  pleasure,  to  worry  poor  animals,”  &c.  Sir 
Charles,  however,  allows  it  was  not  principle  on 
which  they  acted,  but  on  account  of  a painful 
feeling.  So  this  may  not  be  exactly  what  Dr. 
Chance  asks  for.  C.  M.  I. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Tong  Church  (6th  S.  vi.  206,  336).— At  the 
latter  reference  there  is  a suggestion  that  Tong 
Church  “needs  the  true  restorer’s  hand”;  the 
reasons  given  for  this  being  that  coals  are  kept 
in  the  vestry,  and  that  behind  the  castle  pew 
there  is  some  hideous  coloured  glass.  I wish  that 
somebody  would  make  a list  of  all  the  acts  of 
destruction,  spoliation,  and  larceny,  committed 
during  church  restoration,  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  “N.  & Q.”  Very  brief  and  incomplete 
such  a list  would  be  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  these  acts  ; but  it  might  help  to  show 
how  effectually  the  historical  continuity  of  our 
ancient  church  fabrics  has  been  destroyed.  Where 
are  the  records  that  we  used  to  see  and  use  daily 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  worship  ? 
A time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  “ three- 
deckers,”  and  Tables  of  Commandments,  and 
Georgian  royal  arms,  and  Queen  Anne  pews,  and 
Jacobean  altar-rails  will  be  more  valued  than  new 
imitations  of  mediseval  things.  Altar-rails  ? why, 
only  a few  weeks  ago  a kinsman  of  mine  was  stay- 
ing in  a country  parsonage  where  the  balustrade 
of  the  staircase  was  simply  the  old  twisted  altar- 
railing, that  a few  years  before  had  adorned  the 
parish  church.  Add  that  to  the  list,  Mr.  Editor  ! 

As  for  Tong  Church,  it  was  built  from  the 
ground  in  (if  I remember  rightly)  1410  ; it  is  very 
interesting,  very  curious  ; and  it  wants  no  re- 
storer, true  or  untrue.  It  wants  nothing  at  all 
but  a wheel-barrow  (easily  found)  to  carry  out  the 
coals,  and  those  in  authority  who  will  use  it  re- 
verently and  let  it  alone.  A.  J.  M. 
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“ History  of  France,”  by  John  Bulteel 
(6th  S.  vi.  287). — The  title  of  this  book  is: — 

“ Abridged  Chronology  ; or.  Extracts  of  the  History 
of  France  since  Faramonl  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Translated  from  the  French  of  F.  E.  de 
Mezeray.  London,  1683,  fol.” 

Mr.  Kohler  will  find  a list  of  John  Bulteel’s 
writings  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca,  Britannica.  De 
M4zeray’s  history  was  entitled  Abregi  Chronolo- 
gique  de  l ’Histoire  de  France,  of  which  Brunet 
says  (1839),  “ Cet  abrege  est  encore  une  des 
meilleures  histoires  de  France  que  nous  ayons.” 

W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

John  Bulteel,  Bulteal,  or  Battul  was  the  son  of 
a Frenchman,  who  lived  some  time  at  Dover,  and 
is  better  known  as  a translator  than  an  author.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  was  created  M.A.  at  Oxford 
Sept.  9,  1661.  He  died  a bachelor  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin-in- the-Fields,  Westminster,  1669, 
having  written  a comedy  in  heroic  verse  called 
Amorous  Orantus;  or,  the  Love  in  Fashion,  1665, 
4to.  and  8vo.  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

This  was  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Bulteels  of  Flete,  in  Devonshire,  a house  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  paintings 
or  tapestry  on  its  walls  representing  the  British 
fleet.  The  estate  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Mildmay. 

Sebastian. 

Flavus=Crimson  (6th  S.  vi.  327).  — Words 
denoting  colours  are  so  uncertain  in  their  mean- 
ings, that  it  is  only  when  we  see  what  objects  they 
are  applied  to  that  we  can  determine  their  in- 
tention. Flavus  is  applied  to  some  objects  which 
scarcely  enable  us  to  test  its  meaning  ; jlavi  crines, 
for  example,  might  be  yellow,  red,  or  auburn  ; 
jlavus  Tibtris  might  refer  to  the  ochre  hue  of  the 
muddy  river  as  it  runs  through  Rome,  or  to  the 
russet  tinge  which  it  gets  higher  up  from  the 
pebbles  which  shine  through  it.  We  come  nearer 
to  an  exact  definition  when  we  read  of  jlava  oliva, 
jlava  nulla , jlava  Ceres,  jlavum  aurum.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a gradation  of  meaning  ob- 
servable from  the  yellow  of  the  ripe  olive  berry 
(which  deepens  sometimes  to  a mellow  purplish 
brown),  through  the  rich  amber  tint  of  honey,  and 
the  warm,  tawny,  sunburnt  hue  of  ripened  corn, 
to  the  bright  bluze  of  gold  itself.  And  we  advance 
even  upon  this  to  a glowing  blush  tint  when  we 
read  — 

“ Et  ora  jlavus  tenera  tingebat  pudor." 

Senec.,  Hippol. , 652. 

This  last  comes  closest  to  the  significance  of  the 
word  in  the  usage  of  Servetus.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Servetus  did  not  originate  the 
phrase  which  describes  the  arterial  blood  as  jlavus. 
We  find  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  his  master, 


Galen,  where  we  read  that  the  blood  of  the  left 
ventricle  “ tenuior  et  jlauior  plerumque  apparet, 
calidior  vero  semper”  (De  Usu  Partium,  1490). 
Servetus  uses  the  adjective  jlavus  to  describe  the 
changed  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  not  only  in 
the  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  in  two 
adjacent  contexts.  One  of  these  is  “ fiauo  colore, 
ignea  potentia”  (p.  170);  the  other  is  the  im- 
portant statement  “ jlauus  ille  color  a pulmonibus 
datur  sanguini  spirituoso,  nonacorde”  (p.  171); 
to  which  the  Paris  MS.,  the  readings  of  which  are 
probably  older  than  the  printed  text,  adds,  “ a quo 
niger  magis  daretur.”  The  prevailing  contrast  of 
“ niger  sanguis  ” and  11  jlavus  sanguis  ” shows  how 
little  it  is  possible  to  render  these  colour-terms  in 
conventional  schoolboy  fashion,  “ black  ” and 
“ yellow.”  There  is  no  such  actual  thing  as  black 
blood,  any  more  than  there  is  yellow  blood  or  a 
yellow  blush.  This  contrast  also  shows  what  the 
true  rendering  of  jlavus ~ is  in  Servetus.  It  is 
bright,  as  distinguished  from  dark.  Servetus 
describes  the  arterial  blood,  or,  as  he  still  calls  it, 
the  “ vital  spirit,”  as  “ spiritus  tenuis,  caloris  vi 
elaboratus,  flauo  colore,  ignea  potentia,  vt  sit  quasi 
ex  puriori  sanguine  lucidus  vapor,  substantiam  in 
se  continens  aquae,  aeris,  et  ignis.”  We  see,  from 
this  passage,  not  only  what  sense  he  puts  upon  the 
word,  but  how  he  may  very  well  connect  that  sense 
with  other  usages  of  the  word.  It  is  the  action  of 
light  and  heat  and  air  that  turns  corn  and  olives 
jlava;  similar  influences,  according  to  the  physio- 
logy of  Servetus,  tinge  the  arterial  blood,  trans- 
forming it  from  dark  to  bright. 

Y.H.I.L.I.O.I.Y. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  the  classical  writers 
gives  to  jlavus  the  meaning  of  dark  yellow,  golden 
or  reddish  yellow,  not  of  a bright  red  or  crimson 
colour.  But  the  passage  in  Seneca  certainly  makes 
for  another  meaning,  such  as  Mr.  Dixon  asks  for : 

“ Presserant  victae  comam, 

Et  ora  flavus  tenera  tingebat  pudor.” 

Hippolylus,  651-2. 

Not  even  a negro  ever  blushed  any  other  colour 
than  crimson  ! Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

The  Library,  Claremont,  Hastings. 

Henry  Sykes,  of  Hunslet  Hall  (6th  S.  vi. 
68,  236). — Richard  Sykes,  alderman  of  Leeds,  by 
will  dated  April  14,  1641,  left  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth  for  her  life  the  capital  messuage  called 
Hunslet  Hall,  with  certain  lands  around  it,  all 
within  the  manor  of  Hunslet,  and  then  to  go  to 
his  son  Henry  Sykes.  This  capital  messuage, 
with  the  manor,  was  long  vested  in  the  Holbeck 
and  Liversedge  branch  of  the  Nevill  family,  but 
was  confiscated  to  the  Crown  on  the  attainder  of 
Sir  John  Nevill,  of  Liversedge,  12  Elizabeth.  It 
afterwards  passed  by  gift  of  the  queen  to  Sir 
Edward  Carey,  whose  son  Sir  Philip  and  grand- 
son John  Carey  joined  in  the  sale  of  all  the  lands 
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to  various  persons  (vide  Hist.  Leeds , a.d.  1715, 
pp.  175-6).  In  that  transaction  Hunslet  Hall  was 
purchased  by  Richard  Sykes,  who  probably  made 
it  his  residence  in  his  later  years,  as  (according  to 
Torre’s  MSS.)  he  was  the  principal  founder  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Hunslet,  built  a.d.  1636. 
His  wife,  the  “ Aldress  ” (as  Thoresby  would  have 
called  her),  dying  August  19,  1644,  Henry 
Sykes,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  succeeded  his 
father  March  27,  1645,  in  the  possession  of  Huns- 
let Hall.  After  the  decadence  and  extinction 
of  the  Sykeses  here,  Thoresby  says  : “ The  Hall, 

once  a stately  Building is  now  (1713)  the  Seat 

of  Rowland  Mitchell,  Esq who  has  again  made 

it  a pleasant  Place.”  As  to  the  tragedy  at  Bee- 
ston,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  a man  named 
Holroyd  was  convicted  of  the  murder,  and  was 
hanged  at  Leeds,  August  14,  1682,  protesting  his 
innocence.  Besides  the  exclusion  of  the  Hunslet 
branch,  there  were  two  other  omissions — by  no 
means  inadvertences— viz. , (a)  the  ignoring  of  the 
alderman’s  fourth  and  youngest  son  at  Dugdale’s 
visitation  of  Yorkshire,  a.d.  1665.  He  was 
baptized  at  St.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  Feb.  10,  1604/5  ; 
and  his  exclusion  by  the  heralds  was  probably 
due  to  his  republicanism ; (6)  William  Sykes, 
of  London  (a  grandson  of  this  republican),  was 
named  by  Thoresby  as  a “ merchant,  ob.  1692, 
s.p.,”  the  fact  (now  of  easy  proof)  being  that  this 
William  was  a “ limner  ” or  portrait  painter  ; 
killed  two  bailiffs  at  his  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  Jan.  17, 
1697/8,  and  survived  till  Dec.  20,  1724,  leaving 
issue.  His  lineal  descendant— Henry  Sykes,  of 
the  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars — - 
had  a grant  of  arms,  Feb.  12,  1789  ; but  he  failed 
to  prove  his  derivation  from  “ Sykes  of  Leeds,” 
the  attempt  to  do  so  being  frustrated  by  the 
authoritative  misstatement  in  Thoresby’s  History 
of  Leeds.  James  Sykes. 

Somewhen  (6th  S.  vi.  206). — I am  pleased  to 
find  that  this  expression  has  come  under  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Churchill  Sikes,  because  a phrase  equally 
singular  and  of  much  the  same  import,  any  when,* 
used  repeatedly  to  come  under  mine  during  my 
peregrinations  in  Sussex  in  days  gone  by,  when  I 
have  rambled  throughout  that  county  in  its  entire 
length  of  eighty-five  miles,  and  it  was  doubtless 
in  those  parts  of  Kent  which  border  upon  Sussex 
that  Mr.  Sikes  heard  the  expression  he  has 
quoted.  At  first  I regarded  the  phrase  as  a pro- 
vincialism and  nothing  more,  but  after  calm  re- 
flection I cajne  to  the  conclusion  that  somewhen, 
anyivhen,  &c.,  were  as  sustainable  by  analogy  as 
somewhere,  anywhere,  nowhere,  &c.  When  being 
an  adverb  of  time,  and  where  an  adverb  of  place,  I 
see  no  valid  reason  why  when  should  not  claim  an 


equal  right  with  where  to  be  affixed  to  certain  pro- 
nominal distributives;  and  I have  sometimes  asked 
myself  why  these  Kento-Sussex  adverbs  have  not 
been  more  widely  distributed,  but  could  afford 
myself  no  other  response  than  this,  that  custom 
(that  most  capricious  of  judges)  has  not  sanctioned 
their  adoption.  I need  be  at  no  trouble  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  somewhere,  anywhere,  &c.,  are 
generally  admitted  to  represent  some  place,  any 
place,  &c.  So,  then,  with  the  unfashionable  adverbs 
and  their  equivalents.  Let  any  person  weigh  the 
matter  fairly  in  his  own  mind,  and  I think  he  will 
join  me  in  deciding  that  somewhen,  any  when,  &c., 
should  be  removed  from  their  unmerited  degrada- 
tion — their  hitherto  provincial  repository  — and 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  somewhere,  any- 
where, &c.  In  such  an  event  we  must  not  be  too 
supercilious  to  accord  to  the  South  Saxon  peasant 
and  a few  other  plain,  homespun  people  the  credit 
of  having  preserved  a mode  of  expression  that 
probably  was  once  held  in  fashion  and  generally 
current.  Why  should  not  any  time  have  the  same 
claim  to  be  represented  by  anyivhen  as  any  place 
to  be  represented  by  anywhere  ? Custom  has  for 
years  tolerated  expressions  that  would  suffer  by 
grammatical  comparison  with  anywhen,  “monies’* 
and  “ coals  ” to  wit.  H.  Sculthorp. 

James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate. 

A Surrey  Expression  (6th  S.  vi.  205).  — 
“ Gone  out  of  doors,”  in  the  sense  of  having  be- 
come a thing  of  the  past,  is  a common  expression 
in  Sussex  and  Kent.  I heard  a good  instance  of 
it  a short  time  ago.  A friend  of  mine  and  his 
gardener  were  members  of  a band  which  had  re- 
cently been  superseded  by  an  organ  in  their 
church  ; it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
persuade  themselves  to  attend  the  services  which 
had  been  so  sadly  altered  ; at  last  they  went,  and 
found  that  their  beloved  Tate  and  Brady  had  given 
place  to  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  They  left 
the  church  together  (when  service  was  over),  and 
the  feelings  of  both  were  expressed  by  the  servant: 
“ Well,  Master  Herbert,  I never  thought  as  I 
should  ever  have  lived  to  see  poor  old  David  gone 
out  of  doors."  W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

Devonshire  Heraldry  (6th  S.  vi.  245). — There 
is  no  authoritative  limit  to  the  number  of  quarter- 
ings  ; the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  prove  the  claim, 
for  each  quarter  should  represent  a so  - called 
heiress,  that  is  to  say,  the  daughter  of  a gentleman 
of  coat  armour  who  had  no  surviving  brother. 
The  German  seize  quartiers  is  a totally  different 
matter  ; such  coats  are  not  borne  as  an  hereditary 
right,  but  only  marshalled  to  show  that  the  in- 
dividual was  descended  from  grandparents  on  both 


* For  anywhen  see  “N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  iy.  367,  542;  v.  * When  custom  decided  to  pluralize  money  it  should 
56,  78, 139 ; vi.  136,  257.  hare  adopted  a consistent  orthography—  moneys. 
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sides  each  entitled  to  bear  coat  armour.  With 
such  cases  as  the  farm  labourers  named  Courtenay 
and  Wadham  the  difficulty  would  be,  I fancy,  to 
prove  the  marriages.  By  the  word  “ differences  ” 
the  author  of  the  Reminiscences  probably  means 
marks  of  cadency,  not  quarterings  ; bastards  may 
use  a single  coat,  debased  or  barred,  but  I doubt 
their  claim  to  the  quarterings,  for  heralds  would 
deface,  cancel,  or  reject  such  claims.  Old  plays 
in  representing  a domestic  group  temp.  Elizabeth 
invariably  provide  a country  gentleman  with  three 
or  four  bastard  sons,  as  necessary  adjuncts  of  his 
position.  Lysart. 

The  Rev.  J.  Maskell  quotes  from  Mozley’s 
Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  the  words  “at  least 
a dozen  of  my  labourers  could  show  good  coats  of 
arms.”  I do  not  know  what  large  landowner  is 
supposed  to  utter  this  speech,  but  my  father, 
though  only  a small  landowner  in  Essex,  could 
boast  that  he  had  among  his  day  labourers  an 
Everard,  a descendant  of  the  Sir  Hugh  Everard, 
Bart.,  who  a century  before  had  staked  his  estate 
of  Langleys,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Waltham,  near 
Chelmsford,  on  the  throw  of  the  dice  and  had  lost 
it,  thereby  reducing  his  family  to  poverty.  I well 
remember  this  labourer,  Hugh  Everard,  a fine  tall 
man,  unmistakably  of  gentle  descent,  and  with 
the  manners  of  a gentleman.  I know  that  he  had 
a son,  and  probably  has  left  other  descendants  in 
Boreham  parish  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  My 
father  used  to  say  that  his  labourer  was  by  right  a 
baronet.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Posting  Haste  (6th  S.  vi.  345)  may  have 
been  “ introductory  to  the  shorter  and  more 
familiar  form  poste-haste,,>  or  it  may  not.  “After” 
1542  is  a very  uncertain  date.  Here  are  two 
examples  “ of  the  shorter  and  more  familiar  form  ” 
from  one  book,  which  probably  contains  other 
instances,  as  these  are  on  neighbouring  leaves  : — 

“ If  affeccions  carie  you  vnto  lionestie  and  vnto 
heauenl  vness,  you  goe  vnto  God  : but  and  if  they  drawe 
you  to  t lie  enticements  of  the  fleshe,  you  ryde  posle  to 
the  dtuyl.’ — Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  St.  James,  f.  37 
(1548). 

“Go  to  nowe  you  ryche  men,  that  occupye  the  fely- 
citie  and  pleasures  of  lyfe,  whiche  you  ought  to  loke  for 
eternall  in  heauen,  pone  haste  here  in  this  worlde  : 
awaye  with  your  singing  l«ye,  awaye  your  voluptuousness 
and  madde  pleasures.  ’— lb.  f.  38,  verso. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Scopkril  (6th  S.  vi.  347). — If  Mr.  G.  Fisher 
consults  Halli well’s  Diet,  of  Archaisms  or  Nares’s 
Glossai y , he  will  find  that  tcopptril  (or  scopperell ) 
signified  (1)  a child’s  toy,  something  like  a teetotum 
(Line  ),  and  (2),  metaphorically,  a nimble  child 
(1540  and  1636).  Julian  Marshall. 

This  is  a Lancashire  word  us  well  as  a Derby- 


shire one,  but  we  sound  it  scopperil,  like  copper. 
It  is  not  confined  to  animals,  but  is  used  of  any 
quick,  lively,  agile  sentient  being.  If  Mr.  Fisher 
will  regard  it  as  the  substantive  of  the  verb  t > 
scamper , he  will  have  a good  idea  of  its  meaning. 
A child  is  a scoperil  who  cannot  be  kept  quiet  for 
an  instant,  and  is  out  of  sight  before  his  lawful 
guardians  have  time  to  realize  thafe  he  has  changed 
his  attitude.  Hermentrude. 

Halliday,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  describes  it  to  be  “a  plaything 
with  children,  being  a mould  button  with  a hole 
in  it,  through  which  a piece  of  wood  or  quill  is 
put  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  like  a teetotum 
(Line.).  Metaphorically,  a nimble  child.”  Kennett 
has,  “ A scopptring  or  scopperell,  a little  sort  of 
spinning-top  for  boys  to  set  up  between  the  middle 
finger  and  thumb.”  The  term  occurs  in  a MS. 
dictionary  dated  1540. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Commonplace  Books  and  Extract  Books 
(6th  S.  vi.  340). — Mr.  W.  Greatheed  will  fiud 
in  a recent  “Echoes  of  the  Week”  your  contributor 
and  everybody’s  good  friend,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala, 
gave  some  account  of  his  experience  in  keeping 
elaborate  commonplace  books.  It  was  merely  to 
copy  out  as  they  are  found  all  extracts  which  it  is 
desired  to  preserve,  then  to  give  each  extract  its 
own  consecutive  number,  and  afterwards  to  make  a 
good  index  under  at  least  three  or  four  headings. 
My  own  experience,  longo  ivtervallo  after  that  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Sala,  is  entirely  with  his  practice. 
Any  system  of  classification,  however  scientific,  is 
sure  to  leave  something  on  the  wrong  side  the 
line.  A good  threefold  index  gives  three  chances 
to  one  that  any  extract  can  readily  be  found.  My 
experience  with  cuttings  from  newspapers,  &c., 
is  exactly  similar,  and  in  autographs  also  I find  an 
alphabetical  better  than  a classified  arrangement. 
A very  methodical  and  learned  friend  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  recently  adopted  a very  good 
plan  of  procuring  from  his  bookbinder  “ sections  ” 
— say  four  or  six  leaves  with  “ guards” — which  are 
ready  for  the  binder.  “ Cuttings  ” can  be  pasted 
on  one  or  more  of  these  (according  to  the  extent 
of  the  subject),  and  then  the  “ sections  ” can  be 
bound  and  indexed.  A similar  plan  might  be 
adopted  with  manuscript  extracts  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Este. 

Birmingham. 

“ Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Commonwealth”  (6th 
S.  vi.  160,  298). — This  little  volume  was  first 
printed  in  1597,  and  was  formerly  always  attri- 
buted to  John  Bodenham.  In  truth,  however, 
though  probably  suggested  by  him,  the  collection 
was  made  by  Nicholas  Ling,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  real  editor  (“  N.  & Q./'  lu  S.  i.  29,  86). 
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Nicholas  Ling,  or  Lynge,  was  the  son  of  John 
Lynge,  parchment  maker  at  Norwich,  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Henry  Binneman,  or  Bynneman,  the 
printer  in  Paternoster  Kow,  in  1570,  and  became 
free  of  the  Stationers’  Company  in  1579.  He 
printed  and  published  from  1580  to  1607  ( Ames, 
by  Herbert,  iii.  1340).  He  lived  at  first  at  the 
sign  of  the  Mermaid  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  subsequently  in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church- 
yard. Edward  Solly. 

The  initials  “ N.  L.”  in  connexion  with  this 
work  designate  Nicholas  Ling  (bookseller  ‘‘at  the 
West  doore  of  Pauls”),  the  actual  compiler  of 
Politeuphuia,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
printed  1597,  and  dedicated  by  Ling  “ to  his  very 
good  friend,  Maister  J.  B ,”  or  John  Bodenham. 
The  reader  of  Bohn’s  Lowndes  is  referred  under 
the  above  initials  to  “ Nicholas  Ling”;  but  the  re- 
ference is  a barren  one,  no  other  entry  of  this  name 
appearing  in  the  Bibliographer’s  Manual.  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  bibliographical  works  are,  however,  pro- 
lific of  information  concerning  the  various  editions 
of  Wits  Common  Wealth  and  of  Wits  Theatre  of 
the  Little  World , 1598,  both  of  which  are  properly 
assigned  in  the  Handbook  and  the  two  series  of 
Collections  and  Notes  to  “ Ling,”  instead  of  to 
“ Bodenham, as  in  Lowndes.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his 
Bibliographical  Catalogue , i.  72  (sv.  “Bodenham, 
John- — England’s  Helicon — 1600”),  gives  his 
readers  no  hint  that  Bodenham  merely  originated 
the  plan  which  Ling  subsequently  carried  into 
effect,  although  the  fact  is  sufficiently  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
Wits  Common  Wealth  carefully,  as  Mr.  Whyte 
has  done.  Alfred  Wallis. 

Ivo  Tailbois  (6th  S.  vi.  229,  274).  — If  the 
records  of  St.  Martin  d’Auchier,  near  Aurnale, 
are  to  be  relied  on,  Ivo  certainly  was  not  the  son 
of  the  Conqueror’s  sister  Adelais.  According  to 
their  very  distinct  account  she  was  thrice  married, 
and  left  one  child  by  each  marriage.  The  first 
was  to  Enguerrand,  Sire  d’ Aurnale,  son  of  Hugh, 
Count  of  Ponthieu,  and  Berthe,  Dame  d’Aumale, 
and  the  issue  was  Adelaide,  for  whom  no  marriage 
is  recorded.  The  second  was  to  Lambert,  Count 
of  Lens,  who  was  killed  at  Lille  the  year  after  his 
marriage,  and  the  issue  was  Judith,  the  wife  of 
Earl  Waltheof  of  Northumberland.  The  third 
husband  was  Eudes  de  Biois,  Count  of  Champagne, 
and  the  issue  was  Stephen,  first  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
who  died  1127.  Hermentrude. 

Betr’es  (6th  S.  vi.  348).— With  the  utmost 
diffidence  I venture  to  offer  a suggestion  upon  this 
subject.  The  word  quoted  is  not  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  extract  given  by  W.  G.  D.  F.  from  the 
Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East, 
Oxford,  e.g.:~ 

It.  for  a pownde  of  betr'es  for  Judas ,jd. 


May  not  the  “ J udas  ” here  be  taken  to  mean  the 
“ Judas-torches  ” formerly  used  in  ceremonial  pro- 
cessions ? And,  if  so,  why  may  not  the  word 
betr’es  be  taken  as  standing  for  bitr'es , or  some 
such  (MS.)  contraction  for  bitume,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Cotgrave)  was  in  his  time  “ but  a composi- 
tion of  Pitch,  Petriolum,  and  some  other  such  like 
simples,  howsoever  Apothecaries  would  make  men 
believe  it  is  the  Palestinian  Bitumen,”  and  in  all 
probability  was  much  the  same  in  the  year  1473, 
to  which  the  extracts  quoted  by  W.  G.  D.  F.  refer? 

Julian  Marshall. 

The  Cultivation  of  Saffron  in  England 
(6th  S.  vi.  89,  254,  378).— In  the  Pharmaco - 
grapliia , by  Friedrich  A.  Fliickiger  and  Daniel 
Hanbury,  a very  interesting  account  of  the  history 
of  saffron  and  its  cultivation  in  this  and  other 
countries  is  given.  Though  English  saffron  was 
at  one  time  so  celebrated  that  it  was  exported  to 
the  Continent,  its  cultivation  seems  to  have  died 
out  at  Saffron  Walden  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge  about  1768.  Its  growth,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  lingered  in  some  localities  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Saffron 
is  used  in  medicine,  not  for  any  medicinal  pro- 
perties it  contains,  but  simply  as  a colouring  agent. 
It  is  used  on  the  Continent  as  a condiment,  and 
in  this  country,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  for  colouring 
cakes.  John  B.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 

To  Shiver  (6th  S.  v.  328,  471;  vi.  38,  158, 
294). — To  shiver  is  used  in  the  dialect  of  Cumber- 
land in  a passive  sense,  but  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  meaning  of  dither  or  chatter.  Our  native 
writers  give  illustrations  which  may  be  interesting 
to  your  correspondents.  E.g.,  Anderson,  where 
Dickey  Glendinning,  hearing  of  his  plighted  love 
being  married  to  another,  comes  for  a last  inter- 
view, in  alternations  of  sorrow  and  bitter  fore- 
bodings, declares: — 

“ But  when  ye  are  cried  i’  the  kurk, 

I ’ll  step  my  ways  up  an’  forbid  it. 

When  cauld  i’  my  coffin  they  ’ll  say, 

‘ ’Twas  e’en  Jenny  Foster  ’at  did  it.’ 

My  ghost  the  lang  neeght,  aw’  i’  white, 

It’ll  shek  thee,  an’  gar  thee  aw’  shiver.” 

This  transitive  use,  as  of  shek , can  only  be  given  to 
shiver  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  gar.  There  is 
probably  a technical  or  nautical  use  of  the  words, 
“ Shiver  my  timbers  ! ” being  a sailor’s  expression, 
and  Mr.  Dickinson  has  “ shiver , n.,  loose  debris.” 
A shive  is  a slice  of  bread  with  us,  and  a skieve 
was  a hard  husk  of  flax  in  the  spinning  days.  They 
must  all  be  of  the  same  Northern  root,  skifa ; and 
shiver  must  imply  the  loosening  of  flakes  and  par- 
ticles, in  regard  to  persons  certainly  a silent  and  in- 
voluntary disturbance.  Dither  is  only  the  lower 
Cumberland  pronunciation  of  dodder , and  is  used 
of  grasses  or  anything  habitually  shaking  without 
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harm  or  dislocation.  “ A ’ll  tak  some  o’  that 
ditherin'  stuff,”  was  said  by  a youth  of  a jelly  (Craig 
Gibson);  and  Wordsworth’s 

“ What  is ’t  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still  1 ” 

is  the  general  audible  sense  of  the  word,  not  by 
loosening,  or  dislocation,  or  waste,  but  from  sheer 
cold,  though  it  may  be  temporary.  And  possibly 
chatter  is  sometimes  a mispronunciation  of  shatter. 
Nerl  I have  never  heard  or  seen  here.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Lass  (6th  S.  vi.  366). — G.  L.  F.  is  evidently  not 
a Cumbrian,  or  he  would  know  that  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  may,  if  he  pleases,  use  the  word  in  malo 
sensu.  We  have  “ good  lasses,”  “ bonny  lasses,” 
“ fine  lasses,”  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  some  “ varra 
bad  lasses.”  War.  Jackson. 

Gloucestershire  Words  (6th  S.  vi.  186). — 
Breese  = gadfly ; thripples,  additions  to  carts  or 
waggons  for  harvest  work ; gears  or  gearing , 
harness  for  cart-horses ; cingles  or  surcingles , bands 
to  retain  horse-clothing  ; lcipe,  a wicker  basket  for 
rough  work  ; and  tacit,  occasional  pasturage,  are  all 
common  in  Shropshire.  Boileau. 

Quives  (6th  S.  v.  449 ; vi.  74,  132,  176,  231).— 
A more  probable  derivation  of  Fr.  coif  is  from  the 
Arabic  kufiyat.  But  conf.  the  Sp.  and  Barb.  Gr. 
forms  of  the  word  in  Dozy  (Supp.  aux  Did. 
Arabes ),  t.  2,  Leyde,  1881;  also  l)iez. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

The  Bonaparte-Patterson  Family  (6th  S. 
vi.  187,  201,  233). — Some  very  interesting  facts 
will  be  found  under  the  title  “ Bordentown  and 
the  Bonapartes  ” in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
November,  1880,  vol.  xxi.  W.  C.  J. 

St.  Stephen's  Club,  S.W. 

Caxton’s  Press  (6th  S.  vi.  207,  233). — I have 
carefully  read  through  the  passages  in  Mr.  Blades’s 
Biography  ofCaxton  referring  to  the  exact  locality 
of  the  first  English  printer’s  press.  Although  they 
seem  conclusive,  the  author  fails  to  explain  how 
the  tradition  that  it  was  “ within  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster”  arose.  Our  ancestors 
used  the  word  abbey  differently  from  us.  When 
we  speak  of  Westminster  Abbey  we  mean  only  the 
abbey  church;  our  ancestors  employed  it  of  the 
entire  monastery,  containing  many  buildings  be- 
sides the  domiciles  of  the  monks  and  their  place 
of  worship.  Hence,  if  Caxton’s  press  was  in  the 
Almonry,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bladks,  it  was 
still  “within  the  abbey.”  J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster. 

A Game  of  Twenty  Questions  (6:h  S.  v. 
468  ; vi.  94,  197,  357). — This  game  has  been 
known  to  me  as  long  as  I can  remember,  but  not 
under  that  name.  In  my  nursery  it  was  always 


called  “Animal,  Mineral,  and  Vegetable,”  and  “ Is 
it  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable?”  was  the  first 
question  to  be  asked.  “ How  do  you  like  it  1 ” 
(6th  S.  vi.  95)  is  a different  game.  Only  four 
questions  are  asked:  How,  when,  where,  and  why 
do  you  like  it  1 and  a word  having  more  than  one 
meaning  is  usually  chosen,  such  as  bell — belle, 
pain — pane,  &c.  Hermentrude. 

Badius  Ascensius’s  Printing  Press  (6th  S. 
vi.  206,  232).— I have  a copy  of  Galfrid  of  Mon- 
mouth’s Britannie  Utriusque  Begum  et  Princi- 
pum  Origo  et  Gesta  Insignia,  printed  by  Badius 
Ascensius,  a.d.  1508,  which  has  the  printing  press 
on  the  title-page.  Edmund  Waterton. 

MS.  Sermons  (6th  S.  vi.  189,  293).— Gumble- 
den,  not  Gumbledon.  The  Three  Sermons  preached 
in  Severall  Places,  1626,  4to.,  are  dedicated  to 
“ Master  Doctor  [Samuel]  Fell,  Chaplaine  in 
Ordinarie  to  his  Maiesties  Highnesse,  and  one  of 
the  Prebendaries  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.” 
In  this  dedication,  which  is  dated  “ From  my 
Studie  in  Longeworth,  in  Berks,  August  24, 1626,” 
Gumbleden  says,  “ Right  Worshipfull,  I most 
thankefully  acknowledge,  that  (vnder  God)  I am 
most  obliged  vnto  you,  both  for  mine  entrance , 
and  my  progresse  in  the  Ministrie.” 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

The  Comtesse  Dash  (6th  S.  vi.  189,  316). — 
Larousse  (Gr.  Did.  TJniv.)  gives  a somewhat 
different  rendering  of  the  real  name  of  this  talented 
authoress.  He  calls  her  “ Gabrielle  Anne  de  Cis- 
ternes  de  Courtiras,  connue  sous  le  pseudonyme 
de  Comtesse  Dash,”  and  says  that  Mdlle.  de  Cis- 
ternes  was  born  circa  1808,  of  an  old  family  in 
Auvergne,  and  that  she  married  the  Marquis  de 
Poilow  de  St.  Mars,  General  of  Cavalry. 

Nomad. 

“Et  in  Arcadia  ego”  (4th  S.  i.  509,  561;  x. 
432,  479,  525,  532;  xi.  86). — Much  was  written 
upon  two  pictures,  of  which  this  motto  formed  the 
subject,  at  the  above-mentioned  references,  but  the 
source  of  the  motto  was  undiscovered.  One  of  the 
pictures  was  painted  by  Nicolas  Poussin  (1594- 
1665)  and  the  other  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(1723-1792),  the  subject  being  treated  differently. 

1 purchased  the  other  day  in  London  for  a trifle 
a fine  impression  of  an  engraving  from  the  picture 
by  Nicolas  Poussin,  which,  as  the  marginal  inscrip- 
tion mentions,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  and  is  said  to  measure 

2 ft.  8 in.  in  breadth  by  3 ft.  3^  in.  in  height.  The 
engraving  was  published  by  that  celebrated  patron 
of  the  arts  Alderman  Boydell,  in  Cheapside, 
March  1,  1763,  and  is  in  point  of  size  a large  folio, 
J.  Mortimer  delint.,  S.  F.  Ravenet  sculpt.  The 
tomb  on  which  the  inscription  is  cut,  surmounted 
by  a skull,  is  seen  at  the  side,  and  the  faces  of  the 
shepherds,  looking  upon  it  with  a puzzled  expres- 
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sion,  are  in  profile.  Probably  Mortimer  made  a 
drawing  or  copy  of  the  original  painting,  and  it 
was  then  engraved  by  Ravenet.  The  moral,  of 
course,  is  that  evil  mars  the  fairest  scenes.  As 
Lucretius  expresses  the  same  idea: — 

“ Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgife  amari  aliquid.” 

And  John  Henry  Newman  preaches  feelingly  on 
the  text  “In  the  garden  a new  sepulchre,”  St. 
John  xix.  41.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Portraits  of  Washington  Irving  (6th  S.  iv. 
447,  490,  524;  v.  36,  173,  278,  377).— A portrait, 
executed  in  stipple,  is  prefixed  to  Salmagundi , 
London,  J.  Limberd,  143,  Strand,  1824,  8vo., 
pp.  144,  double  cols.  The  preface  states  that 
“ the  new  edition  now  offered  to  the  public, 
though  more  elegantly  printed  and  embellished 
than  those  that  have  preceded  it,  is  published  at 
half  the  price  of  the  cheapest  the  portrait  is, 
however,  the  only  “ embellishment.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Derby. 

“Res  subito  Gestae”  (6th  S.  v.  368;  vi.  77). 
I am  informed  that  the  halfpenny  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hall  is  one  of  the  final  issue  of  Manx  copper 
coins  ; it  has  no  other  claim  to  notice,  and  is  worth 
less  than  one  shilling.  Celer  et  Audax. 

Was  used  for  Were  (6th  S.  iii.  287,  458)  — 
This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  of 
speaking  in  former  times  and  not  at  all  a vul- 
garism. The  following  quotation  from  a scarce 
book  in  my  possession,  Proceedings  against  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  Bart.,  printed  in  the  year  1696,  is 
an  illustration:— 

“Mr.  Speaker  (to  a witness  named  Cooper).  Was  you 
of  the  Jury  that  convicted  Mr.  Cook  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.” 

And  again: — 

“ Mr.  Speaker.  Was  you  one  of  the  Petit  Jury  1” 

In  the  folio  report  of  the  remarkable  trial  of  Capt. 
Donellan  for  murder  in  1781,  before  Sir  Francis 
Buller  at  Warwick,  was  is  often  used  for  were  in 
the  examination  of  a witness.  Donellan,  as  is  well 
known,  was  executed  April  1,  1781,  for  poisoning 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  and 
in  those  days  execution  followed  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  conviction.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


sent  the  defendant  to  prison  for  six  weeks  as  a 
vagrant,  or  a rodney  according  to  the  policeman’s 
definition  (vide  South  Wales  Daily  News,  Oct.  16). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“ To  beat  into  the  head  ” (6th  S.  iii.  466 ; 
iv.  521). — George  Herbert  uses  this  phrase  in  his 
poem  entitled  Miserie,  st.  3: — 

“ What  strange  pollutions  doth  he  wed. 

And  make  his  own?  as  if  none  knew,  but  he. 

No  man  shall  beat  into  his  head, 

That  thou  within  his  curtains  drawn  canst  see  : 

They  are  of  cloth, 

Where  never  yet  came  moth.” 

The  Church,  p.  92,  Reprint  of  ed.  1633. 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Comets  (6th  S.  iv.  3,  112). — In  a copy  of  Stowe’s 
Summarie  of  English  Chronicles  in  my  possession, 
but  which  is  without  title-page,  and  is  stitched  in 
old  parchment,  having  the  date  1604  on  the  out- 
side, there  is  inside  the  parchment  cover  an  auto- 
graph “ Gulielmus  Faques.”  Is  anything  known 
of  this  person.  On  p.  35  are  the  following 
verses : — 

“A  thousand  sixe  and  sixtie  yeare, 
it  was  as  we  doe  read : 

When  that  a Comet  did  appear e, 
and  Englishmen  lay  dead. 

Of  Normandie,  Duke  William  then, 
to  England-ward  did  saile. 

Who  conquered  Harold  with  his  men, 
and  brought  this  land  to  bale.” 

George  Price. 

Birmingham. 


Deck  of  Cards  (6th  S.  iv.  509;  v.  91,  115, 
178,  214,  377,  474). — To  the  various  quotations 
for  the  use  of  deck  the  following  may  be  added  : — 


The  Courtier  he  fawn’s  for  his  Princes  fauour, 

In  hope  to  get  a Princely  ritch  Reward; 

His  tongue  is  tipt  with  honey  for  to  glauer ; 

Pride  deales  the  Deck  whilst  Chance  doth  choose  the 
Card, 

Then  comes  another  and  his  Game  hath  mard  ; 

Sitting  betwixt  him,  and  the  morning  Sun  : 

Thus  Night  is  come  before  the  Day  is  dene.” 

Richard  Barnfield,  November,  1594 
(ed.  Arber,  1882,  p.  26). 

“ Pecunia  is  a Queene,  for  her  Desarts, 

And  in  the  Decke,  may  goe  for  Queene  of  harts.” 

Ibid.  p.  90  (1598). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 


Cardiff. 


Rodney  (6th  S.  iii.  47,  214). — At  the  borough 
police  court  on  October  14  a man  was  charged 
with  being  on  board  a ship  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  dock  constables  said  that  the 
defendant  was  well  known  to  him.  He  was  a 
rodney.  The  magistrate’s  clerk:  “And  what  is  a 
rodney  ? ” Witness:  “ A man  who  works  one  day 
and  is  idle  six  months,  and  yet  lives.”  The  Bench 


Kickshaw  (6th  S.  v.  406 ; vi.  14). — Kickshaws 
are  tit-bits  to  eat,  not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  to 
gratify  the  palate.  This  is  not  from  the  French 
quelque-chose.  More  probably  it  is  from  the  Dutch 
kiesen,  to  choose  ; kiesch , nice  in  eating ; kies-kawen , 
to  eat  in  a picking-and-choosing  manner.  From 
this  latter  the  transition  is  easy  (Edwards’s  Words, 
Facts,  and  Phrases ).  Celer  et  Audax. 
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Abe  Toads  Poisonous  ? (6th  S.  iv.  429  ; v.  32, 
173,  297,  375,  418  ; vi.  217.) — If  classical  evidence 
for  the  supposed  poisonous  properties  of  toads  is 
required,  the  following  passages  may  be  added  to 
your  correspondent’s  citation  from  Juvenal  (ante, 
p.  217): — 

“ Ilium  turgentis  range  portenta  rubetse, 

Et  lecta  exsectis  anguibus  ossa,  trahunt.” 

Propertius,  III.  vi.  27-8. 

Horace  also  has : — 

“ Et  uncta  turpis  ova  range  sanguine 
Plumamque  nocturnge  strigis.” 

Epod.,  v.  19-20. 

./Elian  says,  T)e  Nat.  Animal .,  xvii.  12:— 

ykvos  tl  <f>pvv r)<$  aKOvo)  Kal  ttlciv  Seivbv,  k at 
Trwpbv  ISciv.  7TLeiv  pkv'  et  rts  avrrjv  o~vv~pi\fa$, 
*lt a pkvroL  to  ai/xa  Soltt]  tw  ttlclv,  /car’  kTTtfSovX^v 
kp.f3aX.Mv  €LT€  ets  oivov,  etre  ets  aAAo  rropa  tl, 
iZvirep  ol  TOVTWV  Kardparot  crofjucrTaL , rrjv 
Trovrjpav  aKpifSovvTes  croefatav,  krr lttj8€lov  ijyrjvrai 
Ti]v  7r pos  e/ceiuo  to  at/xa  Kpacriv’  Kat  7 roflev 
d~kf<T€ ivev  ovk  ets  dva/3oXd<s,  aAAa  Trapa^prjpa. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

In  Wibert’s  Life  of  Leo  IX.  is  a very  interest- 
ing incident  anent  this  curious  subject.  He  says 
that  while  Bruno  was  at  school  he  went  on  one  occa- 
sion to  visit  his  parents,  and,  while  asleep,  a toad 
jumped  on  his  face,  sucked  his  breath,  and  injected 
its  poison  into  his  mouth.  The  boy  woke  with 
pain,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  called  for  help.  No 
one  came  to  his  call,  and  in  the  morning  his  face, 
throat,  and  breast  were  swollen  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Several  remedies  were  tried,  but  for  two 
months  the  boy  hung  on  a thread  between  life 
and  death.  At  length  the  apparition  of  St.  Bene- 
dict appeared  to  him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
crucifix,  with  which  he  touched  the  boy’s  mouth 
and  all  the  other  parts  affected  by  the  poison. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  swellings  sub- 
sided and  the  boy  felt  better.  In  a day  or  two 
the  imposthumes  behind  the  ears  broke,  discharged 
a large  quantity  of  corrupt  matter,  and  the  restora- 
tion to  health  was  only  a matter  of  time.  Those 
who  possess  the  Acta  Sanctorum  may  see  this 
account  sub  April  19,  but  it  will  be  no  use  consult- 
ing Alban  Butler,  for  a more  untruthful  compila- 
tion was  never  put  together. 

E.  Oobiiam  Brewer. 

Book-tlates  with  Greek  Mottoes  (6th  S. 
iv.  266,  414,  497;  v.  296;  vi.  136,  218).— I have 
a small  volume,  “ Ejrigrammata  Grceca  Seleda 
ix  Anthologia,  &c.  Anno  mdi.xx.  Excudebat 
Henrietta  Stephanus.”  The  names  of  its  former 
owners  ns  inscribed  are  : “Sum  Gulielmi  Charci  ; 
Sum  Joh.  Wottoni  ; Eram  Gul.  Charci  ; Samuel 
Wotton,  1619  ; Sum  Clem,u  Gregorij  ex  dono 
amicissimi  mihi  GuL  Mulsho.  1641.”  Lastly, 
pasted  on  to  the  fly-leaf  is  this  inscription,  within 
a rough  ornamental  printed  border,— “ Clemens 


Gregorius.  ’Atet  ypr/yopet.”  Is  this  a book-plate 
with  a Greek  motto  ? A.  S.  M. 

I have  before  me  a small  book-plate  with  a 
representation  of  a rough  block  of  stone,  bearing 
the  following  inscription 

0 APXcoN  THO 
IONIKHC  AKAAHMIAC 
KOMHC  UYIA^OPA, 

It  is  the  plate  of  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of  Guilford, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1827.  C.  W.  S. 

Fish  Toots  (6th  S.  vi.  208).— Toot  and  tout  are 
simply  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word, 
which  is  derived  from  M.E.  toten , to  peep,  look 
about.  The  word  is  properly  a verb.  Of.  Prof. 
Skeat’s  Etymological  Did.,  s v.  “ tout.”  The  fol- 
lowing passages  may  be  cited  for  the  form  toot 

“ And  this  was  devised  by  him,  not  so  specially  for 
any  challenge  sake,  as  that  the  messenger  should  main- 
tain, by  mouth,  his  talk  to  my  Lord’s  Grace,  while  his 
eyes  were  rolling  to  ioote  and  pry  upon  the  state  of  our 
camp.”— W.  Patten,  1548  (Arber,  Eng.  Garner,  iii.  104). 

“ Good  man  ! him  list  not  spend  his  idle  meals 
In  quinsing  ploverg,  or  in  winging  quails; 

Nor  toot  in  cheap-side  baskets  earne  and  late 
To  set  the  first  tooth  in  some  novel  cate.” 

Hall,  Satires,  bk.  iv.  sat.  ii.  11.  48-6. 

<£  Long  wandring  up  and  downe  the  land. 

With  bowe  and  bolts  in  either  hand. 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooting .” 

Spenser,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar , 
“ March,”  11.  64-6. 

The  word  toot,  to  blow  a horn,  is,  as  Prof.  Skeat 
shows,  from  a different  root  altogether. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
348).— 

“ Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course,”  &c. 
The  lines  asked  for  are  in  Byron’s  Hours  of  Idleness , 
“ Epitaph  on  a Friend.”  There  is  an  interesting  foot- 
note in  Murray's  one-volume  edition,  1837. 

Fredk.  Rule. 


Oun  Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christinas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay  1 


#U<cenaneait*. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Diocesan  Histories. — York.  By  George  Ornsby. — Ox- 
ford By  Edward  Marshall. — Chichester.  By  W.  R.  W. 
Stepluns.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.) _ 

This  great  society,  which  has  in  past  days  done  so  much 
f..r  the  ciicuhition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  books  of 
devotion  and  instruction  in  matters  directly  religious, 
lias  taken  a wise  view  of  its  functions  in  undertaking 
to  issue  a separate  history  of  each  of  the  old  English 
dioceses.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  party  spirit,  religious 
and  political,  is  apt  still  to  make  wild  work  when  dealing 
with  matters  of  history,  we  confess  that  when  the  series 
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■was  announced  we  had  great  fear  that  some  of  the  volumes 
might  be  but  party  pamphlets  in  disguise.  Results  have 
falsified  our  anticipations.  All  that  have  yet  appeared 
are  free  from  those  things  which  could  reasonably  cause 
offence.  The  York  volume  is  of  especial  interest,  as  it 
relates  not  to  a diocese  only,  but  to  a province  which 
once  extended  from  Lindsey  far  away  into  Scotland.  It 
is  really  a wonderful  example  of  compression.  Canon 
Ornsby  has  long  been  known  as  a student  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  North  of  England,  and  has  here  turned 
his  very  wide  reading  to  good  account.  We  should  not 
have  thought  that  he  or  any  one  else  could  have  packed 
so  many  facts  in  so  little  room  without  making  the 
book  unreadable.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
canon’s  style  never  flags,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  he 
takes  more  interest  in  one  period  of  his  work  than 
another.  This  is  noteworthy,  for  it  is  given  to  very  few 
of  us  not  to  have  our  favourites  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
the  present.  To  attempt  anything  like  an  analysis  of 
books  such  as  these  in  the  small  space  at  our  disposal 
would  be  absurd.  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
Canon  Ornsby  is  by  no  means  induced  by  the  interest 
which  he  takes  in  mediaeval  life  to  slur  over  the  gross 
disorders  of  the  time.  The  abuse  of  holding  fairs  and 
markets  in  churchyards,  and  even  in  the  churches  them- 
selves, was  a crying  one  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  this 
our  attention  is  drawn  on  several  occasions.  It  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  the  practice  to  hold  markets  in 
the  porch  of  Whitgift  Church  ; and  at  about  the  same 
period  we  hear  of  popular  sports-wrestling,  archery, 
and  other  like  games — taking  place  in  Worksop  church- 
yard. That  these  bad  practices  were  common  we  knew, 
but  the  above  instances  have  not  occurred  to  us 
before.  The  custom  of  putting  coats  of  arms  on  the 
carvings  in  churches,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments, 
has  often  been  quoted  by  those  persons  who  do  not 
understand  the  significance  of  heraldry  as  a proof  that 
pride  of  family  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  God. 
Canon  Ornsby  sees  further  and  clearer  than  this.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  will  of  a York  merchant  “ who 
orders  his  executors  to  buy  a cope  of  ruby  velvet  for  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  and  directs  that  a shield  of  his  arms 
shall  be  wrought  upon  the  border  of  the  cope,  so  that 
when  the  people  see  it  they  may  feel  moved  to  offer  up 
special  prayers  for  his  soul.”  It  is  probable— certain, 
indeed— that  much  of  the  heraldic  display  which  was  to 
be  seen  in  churches  had  a directly  religious  motive. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  history  of  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford, has  had  far  wider  scope.  Oxford  is  not  the  throne 
of  an  archbishop,  and  its  diocese,  though  sufficiently 
large  for  modern  wants,  is  a mere  fragment  cut  off  by 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  vast  see  of  Lincoln.  Such  a dis- 
trict is  narrow  and  parochial  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  territories  over  which  the  northern  primate  bore 
rule.  This  has  been  a very  distinct  advantage  to  Mr. 
Marshall.  He  has  been  able  to  concentrate  bis  energies 
on  a more  limited  space,  and  consequently  we  find  a 
richness  of  personal  detail  and  a knowledge  of  architec- 
ture displayed  which  cannot  be  found  in  Canon  Ornsby’s 
book.  The  earlier  time,  before  there  were  bishops  of 
Oxford,  has  not  been  overlooked.  The  bishops  of  Dor- 
chester, both  West  Saxon  and  Mercian,  are  treated  of 
as  bishops  in  Oxfordshire,  if  not  of  Oxford  ; and  the 
long  period  from  the  reign  of  William  I.  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  diocese  was  a member  of  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  is  carefully  gone  over,  and  such  things  as 
relate  to  Oxfordshire  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Wycliffe, 
though  not  an  Oxfordshire  man,  was  a notable  Oxford 
worthy,  and  as  such  he  has  a fair  share  of  notice.  The 
martyrdom  of  Cranmer  and  the  cruel  proceedings  in 
connexion  with  it  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length. 
There  is  little  to  show  what  Mr.  Marshall’s  opinions  may 


be  as  to  the  various  changes  which  took  place  in  re- 
ligion and  ritual  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  he— in 
common,  we  imagine,  with  all  other  Englishmen  who 
know  the  facts — feels  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
archbishop’s  faults,  no  excuse,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  can  be  made  for  those  who  inflicted  on  him  the 
long  mental  agony  which  preceded  his  execution.  To 
come  to  more  modern  times,  we  have  been  much  pleased 
by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  Oxford  Methodists 
and  the  rise  of  what  has  been  known  as  Tractarianism 
are  treated.  The  accounts  of  Berkshire  abbeys — Reading, 
Abingdon,  and  Windsor — are  much  condensed,  but  contain 
the  essence  of  many  books.  They  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  one  who  wa3  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  mediaeval  monasticism. 

Chichester  is  also  one  of  the  smaller  English  dioceses. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  having  for  its  historian  one 
who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  almost  all  its  surviv- 
ing records.  The  bishop’s  registers  of  this  see  are  a far 
less  perfect  series  than  those  of  York  or  Lincoln,  but 
they  have  been  well  used  by  Mr.  Stephens.  The  amount 
of  antiquarian,  as  distinct  from  historical,  knowledge 
which  he  has  garnered  in  his  pages  is  beyond  praise. 
How  many  of  us  know  that  willow  wands,  with  the 
proper  incantations  said  over  them,  had  the  reputed 
property  of  curing  fevers?  We  do  not  think  that  the 
number  of  churches  which  were  in  being  at  the  time 
when  the  Domesday  survey  was  taken  can  be  in  any 
way  estimated  from  those  mentioned  in  its  pages.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  far  too  good  an  antiquary  not  to  know  that 
it  does  not  contain  all,  but  he  nevertheless  uses  that  re- 
cord as  a basis  for  computing  the  number  of  churches, 
in  Sussex.  This  is  really  the  only  serious  objection 
which  we  can  take  to  a thoroughly  good  book.  The- 
absence  of  partisanship  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  we 
are  plainly  told  that  what  religion  there  was  left  among 
the  English  people  in  the  dark  days  of  the  last  century, 
before  the  Wesleyan  movement  became  a power,  was  in 
a great  degree  to  be  traced  to  a survival  of  Puritanism. 
The  beautiful  side  of  mediaeval  life,  as  well  as  its 
grossness  and  asceticism,  is  well  brought  out  in  many 
passages  in  Mr.  Stephens’s  book,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  beauty.  One  of  these  is  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Prior  Lanzo  of  Lewes,  which  in  touching  simplicity 
we  have  rarely  found  equalled.  Those  who  wish  for  a 
picture  of  middle-clas3  life  in  the  last  century  would  do. 
well  to  read  the  extracts  which  Mr.  Stephens  gives  from 
certain  diaries  of  the  time  which  have  happily  been  pre- 
served. The  writers  were,  in  a sense,  good  and  religious, 
men,  yet  the  habitual  drunkenness  they  indulged  in  can 
hardly  be  credited,  even  on  their  own  confession. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  3 vols.  (Chatto  & Windus). 
Lane’s  translation  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  as 
the  title  of  these  famous  tales  more  correctly  runs,  must 
always  retain  its  reputation.  Between  the  loose  para- 
phrase of  Galland  and  the  more  nakedly  exact  rendering 
(we  use  the  phrase  advisedly)  now  apparently  demanded 
by  “ the  curious,”  its  position  is  assured.  Its  accuracy 
is  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  its  Oriental 
tone  and  colouring  are  unimpeachable,  and  its  notes  are 
notes  worthy  of  that  erudite  Egyptologist,  who  had 
himself  sat  cross-legged  in  the  ancient  Arab  city  of 
Cairo,  and  who  began  each  day’s  task  with  a reverential 
“ Bismi-llah.”  So  much  for  the  literary  portion  of  the 
book.  It  has,  however,  another  and  a by  no  means 
contemptible  feature.  Although  first  published  in 
1839-40,  the  illustrations  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
are  still  fresh  and  appropriate.  Dealing  with  subjects 
entirely  remote,  they  have  lost  little  by  lapse  of  time  : 
and  they  were  the  be  t work  of  their  designer,  William 
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Harvey.  They  were  excellently  interpreted  in  wood  by 
Landells,  Orrin  Smith,  Branston,  the  Williamses,  all  the 
best  wood  engravers  of  forty  years  ago ; and  Mr.  Lane 
himself  aided  the  artist  with  suggestions  as  to  costume, 
architecture,  and  the  like.  Those  who  know  Harvey 
only  by  the  mannered  performances  of  his  latter  days 
■will  find  but  little  to  complain  of  in  these  volumes  ; and 
at  this  juncture,  when  Egypt  and  Egyptian  affairs 
are  likely  to  occupy  us  for  some  time  to  come,  Messrs. 
Chatto  & Windus  have  been  well  advised  to  reproduce 
them  in  their  present  attractive  form.  An  “advertise- 
ment ” to  the  first  volume,  dated  opportunely,  “ The 
JDay  of  Tell-el-Kebeer,  1882,”  informs  us  that  the  present 
issue  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  that  published  by 
Murray  in  1859  with  Mr.  Lane’s  final  corrections,  and 
edited  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  The 
writer  of  the  new  advertisement  above  referred  to  is  Mr. 
Lane-Poole,  Mr.  Poole’s  son. 

Red  and  White : a Tale  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  By 
Emily  Sarah  Holt.  (Shaw  & Co.) 

The  present  work  forms  an  addition,  and  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  one,  to  the  sketches  which  the  author 
has  given  of  certain  phases  of  religious  life.  The  period 
of  history  which  has  been  selected  for  illustration  has 
been  partly  occupied  by  the  author  of  The  Last  of  the 
Barons;  but  there  still  remains  room  for  the  vivid 
description  which  is  here  given  of  the  baneful  influence 
of  civil  division  upon  the  closest  and  most  tender  rela- 
tions of  family  life,  which,  again,  is  intensified  when 
there  is  the  additional  embarrassment  of  the  new 
opinions  in  religion,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
leads  on  to  the  romantic  interest  that  is  attached  to 
the  name  of  Henry,  the  third  Duke  of  Exeter  of  the 
family  of  Holland,  but  the  fourth  and  last  possessor  of 
the  title.  A further  value  belongs  to  the  personal 
descriptions  of  several  characters,  as  these  are  derived 
from  existing  portraits,  and  are  not  traditional  nor  con- 
jectural. 

Index  of  Obituary  Notices  for  1880. — Vegetable  Techno- 
logy. By  B.  D.  Jackson.  (Index  Society.) 

All  readers — and  who  is  now  not  a reader  1 — will  value 
the  Index  of  Obituary  Notices  which  the  Index  Society 
is  now  publishing  as  a yearly  volume.  As  a record  of 
those  who  are  passing  away,  a yearly  register  of  the 
death  of  those  who  have  done  good  service  or  been 
eminent  in  their  time,  and  a ready  reference  to  where 
some  account  of  their  lives  may  be  found,  these  volumes 
are  invaluable ; and  as  the  Society  becomes  better 
known  and  more  widely  assisted,  its  publications  must 
necessarily  increase  in  size  as  well  as  in  value  every 
succeeding  year.  They  deserve,  and  will  most  certainly 
obtain,  a prominent  place  in  every  library  where  the 
books  are  used  as  working  tools,  and  not  merely  con- 
sidered to  be  literary  ornaments.  The  only  thing  to  be 
feared  in  the  future  is  that  the  mass  of  matter  to  be 
chronicled  will  increase  so  rapidly  that  the  volumes  will 
become  too  large  and  too  costly  for  the  means  of  the 
8ociety.  It  will  probably  soon  become  necessary  to 
exercise  some  amount  of  restriction  in  the  admission  of 
obituary  notices ; for  though  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  index  full  and  complete,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  record  every  death,  and  it  will  become  necessary  only 
to  include  those  who  are  fairly  to  be  called,  in  one  sense 
or  other,  public  characters.  In  the  volume  for  1880 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  name  not  thoroughly  entitled 
to  bo  entered ; but  with  a view  to  the  future  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  will  be  wise  to  leave  out  those  who  have 
no  higher  title  to  distinction  than  “Lard  Refiner  ” (p.  74) 
or  “ Flour  Merchant”  (p.  74).  It  maybe  that  in  both 
these  cases  the  men  whoso  death  is  thus  recorded  have 
been  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  and  honour;  but  a 


distinction  will  have  to  be  made  between  those  who 
attain  local  reputation  and  those  who  deserve  a per- 
manent and  world-wide  remembrance. 

The  volume  on  Vegetable  Technology  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  an  index;  it  is  a valuable  contribution  to- 
wards the  bibliography  of  economic  botany,  to  which  is 
appended  a subject-index.  It  is  a list  of  selected  writ- 
ings by  certain  authors  of  publications  relating  to  veget- 
able technology.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  useful, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  labour  of  the  compiler  is 
thoroughly  well  done.  Mr.  Jackson  is  amply  justified 
in  the  modest  words  with  which  he  ends  his  preface : 
“ I believe  that  this  volume  will  prove  to  be  of  greater 
use  than  its  predecessors  on  the  same  topics.”  Doubtless 
he  had  very  good  reasons  for  adopting  the  form  which 
he  has  used,  but,  regarding  it  as  a publication  of  the 
Index  Society,  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  the  aim  of  that  Society  if  it  had  been  in  the  form 
of  a subject-index  of  vegetable  technology,  with  an 
index  of  authors’  names  at  the  end.  The  volume  before 
us  enables  the  reader  at  a glance  to  see  the  titles  of  two 
or  three  dozen  books,  papers,  or  notices  which  any  given 
writer  has  published,  which,  as  it  of  course  does  not 
include  all  his  works,  but  only  a selection,  is  of  secondary 
value  ; whilst  he  who  seeks  to  know  what  is  written,  say 
on  tobacco,  must  first  refer  to  the  concluding  index, 
which  refers  him  to  upwards  of  Bixty  different  entries 
on  as  many  separate  pages.  The  true  aim  of  all  such 
indexes  should  be  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  readers  with  the  least  amount  of  labour  and  loss 
of  time. 

Messrs.  Letts  send  us  a packet  of  their  Diaries  for 
1883.  If  the  present  issue  presents  no  particular  feature 
of  novelty,  it  may  be  said  of  tbe  diaries  in  general  that 
they  will  be  found  suited  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 


$ottrea  to  ©orre^ponttentiS. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

J.  Duckworth  (Blackburn). — A squint  is  an  opening 
in  the  wall  of  a church,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  in  the  transept 
or  aisle  to  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  high  altar. 

G.  G.  Hardingham  (Temple).— Mr.  Bohn,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,  gives : — 

“ The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a saint  would  be; 

The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a saint  was  he. 

Rabelais , iv.  24.” 

Julius  (“Conspicuous  by  their  absence”). — Tacitus, 
Ann.,  iii.  76.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  v.  409,  438;  vi.  18. 

Alfred  Wallis. — You  do  not  appear  to  have  sent  the 
MS. 

V.  (Hull)  has  not  complied  with  our  rule  as  to  sending 
his  name  and  address. 

Corrigendum.— P.  373,  col.  2, 1.  22  from  the  top,  for 
“ schagen  ” read  schlagen. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

(.Continued  from  p.  382.) 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  various  ser- 
vice books,  a few  remarks  on  one  or  two  books  of 
a devotional  character  may  fitly  close  the  present 
account.  The  Speculum  Christiani  of  John  Watton 
has  already  been  referred  to  among  the  incunabula. 
A rare  work  of  considerable  interest  is  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Perfection,  printed  in  1526  by  Pynson 
“ in  Fletestrete,  besyde  Saynt  Dunstans  Churche.” 
Several  short  treatises  being  inserted  in  this  (the 
Starve  of  Grace , the  Tre  of  Vyce,  &c.),  the  collation 
of  the  work  is  rather  intricate.  This  book  affords 
an  illustration  of  a practice  uncommon  among  early 
printers,  and  by  no  means  universally  followed 
now,  namely  the  use  of  what  may  for  convenience 
be  called  a signature-title,  that  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  title  printed  in  the  lower  margin  on 
the  recto  or  rectos  at  the  beginning  of  a quire  under 
much  the  same  kind  of  condition  as  the  signatures. 
The  woodcuts  in  this  volume,  though  quaint,  show 
considerable  force;  for  example,  one  of  the  Saviour 
bound  seated  on  a rock  in  front  of  the  cross. 
Bound  up  with  this  work  as  a companion  volume 
is  the  Eosary  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  same  printer. 


Another  work  of  the  same  class  is  the  well-known 
Scala  Perfections,  by  Walter  Hylton.  The  edition 
before  me  is  that  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1533.  There  is  a woodcut  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Saviour  standing  by  the  cross  with  a monk 
kneeling.  Below  are  the  words,  forming  part  of 
the  woodcut  and  not  printed  with  type,  “ The 
greatest  comfort  in  al  temptacyon,  Is  the  reme- 
braunce  of  Crystes  passyon.”  The  book  is  bound 
up  with  two  similar  works,  and  this  grouping  has 
perhaps  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  The  three 
works  which  make  up  the  volume  are  by  three 
different  printers.  Now,  in  some  of  our  early 
catalogues,  the  composite  character  of  the  book 
not  having  been  observed,  it  is  entered  with  the 
title  belonging  to  the  first  of  the  three  combined 
with  the  date  and  printer’s  name  from  the  imprint 
of  the  last  (Henry  Pepwell,  1521),  the  book  in  the 
middle  being  ignored.  Now,  the  books  of  refer- 
ence {e  g.  Herbert,  p.  316)  cite  an  edition  of  the 
Scala  Perfections  as  printed  by  Pepwell  in  1521; 
but  I have  so  far  not  found  any  one  referring  to  a 
definite  copy.  While,  of  course,  I do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  there  being  such  an  edition,  it  also 
seems  quite  possible,  considering  how  much  in- 
formation Herbert  received  from  Cambridge,  that 
this  notice  rests  on  the  mistake  I have  already 
mentioned.  While  on  this  subject  of  books  referred 
to  the  wrong  printer,  I will  venture  to  digress  a 
moment  to  notice  a case  which  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time.  The  translation  of  Thucydides  (or 
rather  of  the  French  version  of  it)  by  Thomas 
Nicolls  has  been  assigned  from  the  time  of  Ames 
downwards  to  the  press  of  John  Wayland,  and 
the  grounds  of  this  assignment  seemed  very  un- 
accountable ; and  Herbert  (p.  560)  enters  it,  under 
protest,  as  it  were,  simply  on  Ames’s  authority. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  in  any  way 
connects  it  with  Wayland.  A little  time  ago  I 
came  upon  what  is  evidently  the  true  solution  of 
the  matter.  In  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  second  series  of 
Bibliographical  Collections  and  Notes  (p.  598)  is 
a notice  of  this  work,  where  after  a transcript  of 
the  title-page  follows  a colophon  including  John 
Way  land’s  name.  Possessing,  as  I do,  a copy  of 
the  work,  and  knowing  that  on  the  verso  of  the 
last  leaf  but  one  a colophon  occurred  with  no 
printer’s  name,  I supposed  for  the  moment  that 
there  must  have  been  two  different  (at  any  rate  in 
this  respect)  editions  of  the  work  in  1550.  On  read- 
ing on,  however,  I found  that  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  colophon 
was  “ taken  from  the  title-page  preserved  in  Harl. 
MS.  5919  [one  of  John  Bagford’s  volumes].  It  is 
there  pasted  on  to  the  foot  of  the  leaf  [the  italics  are 
mine],  and  is  in  the  same  type  as  the  rest.  Herbert 
places  the  book  under  Wayland  [Herbert’s  manner 
of  citing  the  book  I have  already  given].  It  seems 
to  have  been  Bagford’s  practice,  in  many  cases,  to 
annex  the  colophon  in  this  way.”  The  evidence 
thus  reduces  itself  to  this:  Bagford,  a man  who 
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well  deserved  the  pillory — who  tore  titles  and 
colophons  wholesale  from  rare  books  in  various 
libraries — has  happened  to  paste  together  a certain 
title-page  and  colophon,  through  a mistake  that 
might  easily  arise  as  he  sorted  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
while  he  had  not  the  book  itself  at  hand  to  guide 
him.  The  colophon  Mr.  Hazlitt  quotes  has 
nothing,  and  can  have  nothing,  to  do  with  the 
book,  unless  we  suppose  two  different  issues,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace,  though  the  book  is  fairly 
common.  To  one  with  a perfect  copy  of  the  book 
before  him  the  alleged  identity  of  type  (a  very 
ordinary,  everyday  sort  of  large  black-letter,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  argue  from)  is  altogether 
irrelevant  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  stolen  colophon 
with  the  present  book. 

To  return  to  the  volume  containing  the  Scala 
Perfection is  and  its  two  companions.  The  second 
and  middle  work  is  one  of  which  I can  find  no 
copy  beside  the  present.  It  is  a tract  of  four 
leaves,  printed  in  a rather  rude  black  - letter, 
entitled  A devout  Intercescion  [sic]  and  praier  to 
our  Saviour  Jesu  Christ.  It  was  printed  “in 
Durham  rentes  by  Eichard  Fawkes,”  and  is  with- 
out a date,  but  was  presumably  printed  about 
1525-30.  On  the  title-page  is  a woodcut  of  our 
Lord,  standing,  arrayed  in  a cope,  giving  the 
blessing  with  his  right  hand,  and  with  the  orb  in 
his  left.  In  the  upper  corners  of  the  cut  are  God 
the  Father  and  the  Dove.  The  remaining  work 
in  the  volume  is,  I fancy,  exceedingly  rare.  It  is 
entitled  “ A veray  deuoute  treatyse  (named  Ben- 
yamyn) ....  by  a noble  and  famous  doctoure  .... 
named  Rycharde  of  Saynt  Vyctor,”  but  contains 
other  treatises  not  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  as 
“ Dyvers  doctrynes  taken  out  of  the  lyfe  of  ...  . 
Saynt  Katheryn  of  Seenes,”  “ A shorte  treatyse  of 
a devoute  ancres  called  Margerye  Kempe  of 
Lynne,”  “ A deuoute  treatyse  compyled  by  mayster 
Walter  Hylton  of  the  songe  of  aungelles,”  &c. 
The  volume  contains  several  curious  woodcuts, 
e.y.,  one  on  the  title-page  of  the  Saviour  standing 
by  the  cross,  with  the  various  emblems  of  the 
Passion  ; also  one  of  Saint  Katherine  of  Siena 
kneeling  at  her  desk. 

The  last  work  I shall  mention  is  the  curious 
Tree  and  xii  fruytes  of  the  holy  Goost , printed  by 
Robert  Copland  in  1534-5.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  second  part  of  this  work  (“the 
xii  fruytes  ”)  has  on  its  imprint,  “ Enprynted  by 
Robert  Copland  and  Myghell  Fawkes.”  The  latter 
printer’s  name  I have  never  come  across  elsewhere. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  subject  of  rare  Eng- 
lish books,  and  remembers  that  every  old  librarv 
in  the  country  of  any  size  is  sure  to  have  books  in 
it  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  hurry  sometimes  shown  to  get  a 
complete  catalogue  of  English  literature  made  all 
at  once,  with  the  chief  point  to  be  settled  being  to 
what  date  the  catalogue  shall  be  brought,  1G00, 


1603,  1640,  &c.  I venture  to  think  that,  on  the 
“first  catch  your  hare”  principle,  there  is  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  do  something  more  than  has 
yet  been  done  to  know  what  we  have  got  before 
we  begin  to  catalogue.  Three  things  strike  one  as 
desirable:—-!.  Careful  essays  on  individual  printers, 
following  the  line  so  admirably  set  in  Mr.  Blades’s 
Caxton.  When  such  books  exist  as  Renouard’s 
on  the  Aldi  and  Stephens  and  Pieters’s  on  the 
Elzevirs,  why  cannot  some  Englishman  do  the 
like  for  Wynkyn  de  Worde  or  Pynson  ? It  is 
only  by  thus  carefully  directing  the  attention  on  a 
limited  field  that  thoroughness  can  be  got.  The 
contrast  between  Mr.  Blades’s  and  (say)  Dibdin’s 
treatment  of  Caxton’s  works  teaches  us  that. 
2.  The  growth  of  printing  in  various  towns  should 
be  specially  treated.  Such  works,  by  opening  uj> 
different  lines  of  information,  may  well  run  pari 
passu  with  the  former.  Such  a work  as  Davies’s 
Memoir  of  the  York  Press  sets  a very  good 
example  for  local  bibliographers  to  follow.  3.  Too 
little  is  known  in  detail  of  the  rarer  treasures  of 
most  of  our  older  libraries.  If  the  librarians  would 
even  note  down  such  English  works  and  editions 
as  are  not  given  by  the  ordinary  books  of  refer- 
ence, such  as  Herbert  and  Lowndes,  they  would 
earn  the  gratitude  of  all  working  bibliographers. 
Perhaps  some  day  Herbert’s  Ames  may  be  re- 
edited,  and  rather  more  scientifically  than  it  was 
by  Dibdin ; and  we  may  get  a new  edition  of 
Lowndes,  a thing  much  to  be  wished  for.  To 
make  either  of  such  things  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a good  deal  of  such  preliminary  working  as  I 
have  hinted  at  will  have  to  be  done. 

R.  Sinker. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OXBURGH  MANUSCRIPTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  England 
is  Oxburgh,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld, 
Bart.,  whose  ancestor,  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  re- 
ceived a licence  to  build  the  house  and  crenellate 
it  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  IV.  (1482). 
The  mansion  has  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  Bedingfelds  for  four  hundred  years.  Perse- 
cuted, pillaged,  and  oppressed  for  conscience  sake 
generation  after  generation,  they  have  still  sur- 
vived and  still  hold  their  own,  father  to  son  hand- 
ing on  the  traditions  of  the  house,  transmitting 
the  same  astonishing  vitality  and  the  same  astonish- 
ing fertility.  As  a matter  of  course,  a family  that 
has  exhibited  so  remarkable  a tenacity  over  its 
possessions  and  its  social  position  must  have  had 
no  lack  of  force  of  character  and  intellectual  power, 
and  if  all  the  correspondence  and  the  records  of 
the  race  had  been  preserved,  the  mass  of  docu- 
ments in  the  muniment  room  at  Oxburgh  would 
furnish  many  a piece  of  evidence  throwing  curious 
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light  upon  more  than  one  obscure  chapter  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Unhappily  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served. In  the  time  of  Sir  Richard  Bedingfeld, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1795,  the  letters  and 
papers  had  accumulated  so  much  that  it  is  said 
waggon-loads  of  documents  of  all  kinds  were  de- 
stroyed, and  only  a small  portion  of  the  unwieldy 
collection  was  rescued  from  the  flames.  The 
Lady  Bedingfeld  of  those  days  was  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Georgiana  Jerningham,  sister  of  Lord 
Stafford,  a lady  of  many  accomplishments  and  of 
extraordinary  grace  of  body  and  mind.  Her  ladyship 
did  much  to  preserve  from  the  burning  some  of 
the  more  precious  manuscripts,  and  it  is  to  her  we 
are  indebted  for  a valuable  collection  of  letters 
which  still  exist,  and  which  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  received.  When  Mr.  Horwood 
reported  upon  the  Oxburgh  MSS.  in  1872  he  drew 
attention  to  these  letters,  but  from  that  time  to 
this  they  appear  to  have  been  neglected,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  again  forgotten  unless  attention 
be  directed  to  them  once  more.  It  is  with  the 
object  of  reminding  those  whom  it  may  concern  of 
the  importance  of  the  Oxburgh  muniments  that  I 
offer  herewith  a copy  of  one  of  these  curious  letters, 
which  will  speak  for  itself  and  requires  no  comment. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Grace,  Lady  Beding- 
feld, daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Marney,  wife  of  Sir 
Edmund  Bedingfeld  of  Oxburgh,  who  died  in 
1552,  and  mother  of  the  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld 
the  “ Gaoler  ” of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whom  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  nevertheless  always  respected,  and 
to  whom  she  paid  a visit  at  Oxburgh  in  1578. 

“ By  the  King 

“ Henry  It, — Right  dere  and  welbiloved  we  grete  youe 
well.  And  forasmoche  as  it  hath  pleased  almyghty  god 
to  call  unto  his  mercy  out  of  this  transitory  life  the 
right  excellent  princesse  our  derest  Sustre  the  Lady 
'Catheryne  relicte  wedow  and  dowagier  of  the  right  ex- 
cellent prince  our  derest  and  naturall  brother  prince 
Arthur  of  famous  memory  deceassed,  and  that  we  en- 
tende  to  have  her  body  enterred  according  to  her  honour 
and  estate  at  the  enterrment  whereof  and  for  other 
ceremonyes  to  be  doon  at  her  funerall  and  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  corps  from  Kymbolton  wher  it  now 
remayneth  to  Peterborowe  where  the  same  shalbe 
feuryed  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  presence  of  a good 
nombre  of  Ladyes  of  honor  | ye  shall  onderstand  that  we 
have  appointed  yowe  to  be  there  o’on  of  the  principall 
Morners.  And  therfor  desire  and  pray  you  to  put  your- 
self in  a redynes  to  be  in  any  wise  at  Kymbolton  afore- 
sayd  the  xxvth  daye  of  this  moneth  and  so  to  attend 
cppon  the  sayd  corps  tyll  the  same  shall  be  buryed  and 
the  ceremonyes  to  be  thereat  doon  soe  finished,  bating 
youe  further  wite  that  for  the  morning  Apjfaraill  of  your 
•own  person  we  find  unto  you  by  this  berar 
yards  black  cloth  for  ij  gentle- 
women to  waite  upon  youe  yards  for  ij 

gentlemen  yardes  for  iiij  yomen 

yards  all  which  apparaill  ye  must  cause  in  the 
®neane  tyme  to  be  made  as  shall  appertaine  | And  as 
concernyng  thabilements  of  lynen  fcr  yor  hed  and  face 
we  shall  before  the  day  before  noted  send  the  same  unto 
youe  accordingly  | Yeven  under  our  signet  at  our  Manor 
of  Grenewich  the  Xth  daye  of  January  j And  forasmoche 


as  sithens  the  writing  hereof  it  was  thought  ye  should 
be  enforced  to  sende  to  London  lor  making  of  the  said 
apparail  | for  the  more  expedicon  we  thought  convenient 
to  desire  youe  immediately  uppon  the  receapt  hereof  to 
send  your  servant  to  our  trusty  and  right  well  beloved 
counsailor  Sir  Will1"  Powlet  Knight  comptroller  of  our 
household  lieing  at  the  freres  Augustynes  in  london 
aforesaid  [ to  whom  bringing  this  l’tre  with  him  for  a cer- 
tain when  that  he  cooieth  from  you,  ye  said  cloth  and 
certain  lynen  for  your  hed  shall  be  delyvered  accord- 
ingly. 

[Addressed]  "To  or  right  dere  and  welbeloved  the 
ladye  [torn]  Benyngfeld.” 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


Monuments  in  the  Museum,  Dijon. — In 
looking  for  a note  to  enable  me  to  remark  upon  the 
query  ( ante , p.  309)  concerning  the  Maximilian 
Denkmal  at  Innsbruck,  I came  across  a note  made 
on  the  spot  last  year  of  two  somewhat  analogous 
monuments  at  Dijon,  to  which  I think  it  is  worth 
while  to  refer. 

In  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  (where  the  museum  is 
now  located)  have  been  reconstructed  the  splendid 
monuments  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  (Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, not  the  King  of  France  of  the  same  name) 
and  his  son  Jean  sans  Peur,  originally  in  the 
Chartreuse  of  Champmol.  They  were  knocked  to 
pieces  so  thoroughly  during  the  Revolution  that 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  them  up  again  the 
various  parts  had  to  be  hunted  for  and  bought 
back  from  a number  of  collectors  of  curios. 

The  Innsbruck  Denkmal  is  well  known,  and  its 
work  frequently  spoken  of  as  unique,  whereas 
these  seem  to  be  little  visited ; and  yet  there  is  so 
much  to  interest  in  them  that  they  would  repay  a 
day’s  careful  study. 

The  big  bronze  figures  of  Innsbruck  have  no 
counterpart  here ; but  the  monument  is  very 
similar  in  design,  and  still  more  in  the  chief  glory 
of  each,  the  exceeding  beauty  of  finish  of  the 
marble  reliefs  which  ornament  the  panels  of  which 
the  sides  are  formed.  There  are  twelve  figures  of 
angels  and  forty  figure-portraits  of  contemporary 
worthies  and  celebrities  in  attitudes  and  draperies 
of  surpassing  originality  and  ease  of  design  and  exe- 
cution. The  lacework  tracery  under  the  canopies 
is  superlatively  fine.  The  artists  of  Philippe’s 
monument  were  Jacques  de  Baerze  for  the  design 
and  architectural  structure,  and  Klaus  Sluter  and 
his  nephew,  Klaus  de  Vousonne,  for  the  carving — 
Dutchmen  all ; its  date  is  some  twenty  years  earlier 
than  that  of  the  Maximilian  Denkmal. 

The  monument  of  Jean  sans  Peur  and  Mar- 
guerite de  Bourgogne  was  executed  about  fifty 
years  later,  but  is  in  no  way  superior  ; it  was  exe- 
cuted by  Jehan  de  la  Verta  d’Avoca,  a Spaniard, 
Jean  de  Drogues,  and  Antoine  le  Monturier. 

I was  not  able  to  learn  what  had  become  of  the 
bones  they  had  been  constructed  to  house,  or  even 
the  head  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  deep  wound  in 
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■which  elicited  Francis  I.’s  astonishment  and  the 
prior’s  rejoinder,  “ Sire,  c’est  par  ce  trou  que  les 
Anglais  sont  entres  en  France” 

There  are  other  notable  examples  of  sculpture 
both  in  wood  and  stone  in  this  same  Salle,  and 
a picture,  remarkable  for  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Fr.  Franck  (1580-1642),  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  to  Herod  and 
Salome.  One  of  the  courtiers  is  examining  the 
head  with  his  lorgnon.  B.  H.  Busk. 

Chatterton. — I find  the  following  in  an  odd 
volume  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine.  You 
will  see  that  the  article  is  marked,  in  faded  ink, 
“ Chatterton.”  I know  scarcely  anything  about 
Chatterton’s  writings  ; although  many  years  ago  I 
knew  well  enough  a Mr.  Dix  who  had  written  a 
life  of  the  “ marvellous  boy  but  I am  not  aware 
whether  his  magazine  papers  have  ever  been 
collected. 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine. 

Sir, — This  metropolis  abounds  with  so  many  oddities, 
that  I am  sometimes  at  a loss  to  hit  upon  one  for  the 
month.  I have  now  in  my  collection  about  three  dozen, 
that  will  do  either  for  winter  or  summer  : their  pecu- 
liarities are  of  such  a nature,  and  they  are  such  complete 
originals,  that  they  never  can  he  unseasonably  hung  up 
to  public  view.  But  a truce  with  preface,  or  else,  per- 
haps, you  will  think  me  worthy  of  a place  in  my  own 
collection. 

Eolus  is  as  variable  in  his  temper  as  the  32  points  of 
the  compass ; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  a coach  has  to 
him  all  the  magnetic  qualities  of  the  load-stone,  espe- 
cially when  the  wind  is  in  liis  chops.  But  why  confine 
his  character  in  so  small  a compass'?  Eolus  is  every 
body,  and  every  thing  at  times  : he  eats  like  Quin,  drinks 
with  Rigby,  intrigues  with  a Cumb — d,  and  fights  with 
every  man  that  never  existed.  He  is  a 'buckram  hero, 
and,  if  I might  be  allowed  a taylor’s  pun,  you  may  twist 
him  to  what  you  please.  It  is  time,  however,  to  bring 
forth  our  hero,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Enter  Eolus. 

Eolus.  Here,  cook — at  four  precisely — let  the  venison 
be  done  to  a turn;  and  as  to  the  turbot,  let  it  weigh 
exactly  three  pounds,  not  an  ounce  more  or  less. 

Cook.  Yes,  Bir,  you  may  depend  upon  your  directions 
being  punctually  followed — Nobody,  I think,  hits  your 
honour's  taste  so  well  as  me — I study  it  day  and  night. 

Eolus.  Yes,  Jack,  I must  acknowledge  you  do  make 
me  eat  a pound  more  since  you  came  to  the  house,  than 
ever  I did  before.  I shall  just  take  a turn  in  a hack 
round  the  new  buildings,  Grosvenor-square,  and  Mary- 
bone,  by  way  of  a whet,  and  be  here  precisely  at  four. 

So  short  a dialogue,  dear  Ham,  cannot  certainly  dis- 
gust your  readers  ; but,  perhaps,  they  may  be  curious  to 
know  how  many  he  has  to  dine  with  him  1 Just  as  many 
as  a certain  r — 1 lover  found,  when  he  awoke  and  met 
with  nobody  but  himself  (see  Letter  III.  p.  364). 

Eolus  seems  to  have  followed  Quin’s  rule,  which  I shall 
exemplify.  Said  lady  T — sh— d (I  mean  the  modest 
lady  T— sh — d)  to  Quin:  “I  wonder,  Mr.  Quin,  that 
you  do  not  marry,  take  a house,  and  keep  an  equipage.” 
“ Why  lookye,  my  lady,  I like  the  sweets  of  matrimony 
without  the  bitters— I always  carry  my  wife , my  coach , 
and  my  cook  in  my  pocket,  and  when  they  displease  me, 
jolt  me  into  a passion,  or  spoil  my  appetite,  I turn  them 


Quin  was  so  pregnant  of  good  things,  that  the  very 
mention  of  him  engenders  a number ; but  I shall  take 
up  your  readers  time  with  the  relation  of  only  one  more, 
which  he  said  to  the  same  lady,  upon  a somewhat  similar 
occasion.  “ Pray,  Mr.  Quin,”  said  sr.e,  “ did  you  ever 
make  love  I”  “No,  my  lady,”  replied  Sir  John  Brute, 
“ I always  buy  it  ready  made." 

So  much  for  Quin,  now  once  more  for  Eolus  : he  is 
about  five  feet  nothing  ; as  round  as  a hogshead,  owing 
to  his  eating  immoderately;  rides  in  a hack  all  the  morn- 
ing to  create  an  appetite  ; rides  in  the  same  vehicle  all 
the  afternoon  to  promote  digestion.  He  has  seven  hun- 
dred a year,  of  which  he  does  not  save  a farthing,  which 
he  disposes  of  chiefly  to  hackney-coachmen  and  vintners. 
The  ladies,  however,  ingross  some  part  of  his  purse,  aa 
well  as  his  person  ; but  he  is  an  oeconomist  in  love,  at 
least,  with  regard  to  property,  which  he  transfers  to  them 
very  sparingly. 

If  after  this  anyone  should  think  Eolus  the  mere  puff 
of  imagination,  he  may  be  seen  alive  every  day  at  four* 
not  a hundred  yards  from  Warwick-court,  Holbourn. 

A Hunter  op  Oddities. 

G.  A.  Sala. 

Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

Folk-lore  of  Old  Japan. — An  interesting- 
and  suggestive  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  Pfoundes  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Birmingham  in  December,  1880,  and  is  pub- 
lished (abstract)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  255.  As  this  book  may  not  be- 
generally  accessible  to  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  I 
send  a note  of  a few  of  the  curious  matters  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Pfoundes’s  paper  : — 

“ To  avoid  bad  dreams  or  nightmare  some  Chinese- 
characters  are  written  on  a slip  of  paper,  which  is  placed 
under  the  pillow.  These  may  be  translated,  * Tapir, 
come  eat,’  there  being  an  old  story  about  a tapir  eating 
a nightmare. 

“ If  the  dew  on  the  grass  be  gathered  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fifth  month  it  will  cure  sores  on  the  feet. 

“ Farmers  believe  that  if  they  attach  a namako  ( beche - 
de-mer)  to  a string  and  draw  it  round  their  fields  the- 
moles  will  desert  them. 

“ If  a traveller  before  commencing  a journey  writes 
the  character  shin  (red)  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and 
licks  it  off,  he  will  be  preserved  from  harm. 

“ A piece  of  paper  bearing  the  impression  of  a black 
hand  is  employed  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  smallpox. 
A piece  of  red  paper  with  three  of  the  characters  for 
‘horse’  serves  a similar  purpose.  A rice  spoon  is  also 
used.  Garlic  is  hung  up  to  protect  sufferers  from  chills 
and  colds. 

“The  poorest  will  not  wear  cast-off  sandals,  ‘fearing 
to  step  into  another’s  shoes.’  Signs  for  luck  are  seen 
everywhere,  and  when  a girl  begins  to  play  on  the  three- 
stringed guitar,  she  touches  her  wrist  with  her  lips  for 
luck. 

“ Twins  of  opposite  sex  were  often  wedded  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a cruel  separation. 

“ The  dead  are  placed  with  the  head  lying  to  the 
north ; no  one  who  desires  to  survive  until  morning 
should  rest  in  this  posture. 

“ To  spill  the  medicine  is  a sign  of  recovery. 

“ A woman  stepping  over  an  edged  tool,  sword,  razor,  or 
knife,  spoils  the  edge  and  temper. 

“ To  bite  the  tongue  indicates  that  the  food  is  be- 
grudged. 

“ A bean  dropped  into  the  well  for  each  day  a journey 
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is  supposed  to  last  will  preserve  the  traveller’s  feet  from 
foot-sores. 

“ The  gridiron  used  for  broiling  fish  is  held  above  the 
head  and  thrice  turned  as  a charm  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  adhering  to  the  metal. 

“ Good  luck  at  lotteries  is  thought  to  be  obtained  by 
the  possession  of  the  tops  of  the  laths  from  graves,  or 
the  pumice-stone  employed  at  the  public  baths  for 
rubbing  down  the  horny  parts  of  the  feet. 

“Some  women  are  liable,  when  sound  asleep  and 
dreaming,  to  have  their  head  leave  the  body,  still  slum- 
bering, and  roam  about,  the  head  only  attached  to  the 
body  by  an  almost  imperceptible  film.  It  is  dangerous 
to  arouse  them  till  the  head  returns  to  its  original 
position.” 

The  stories  about  spectres  are  very  curious ; 
also  those  about  cats,  foxes,  and  other  animals. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Non-lexical  Greek  Words  (ante,  p.  344). — 
In  connexion  with  Mr.  Marshall’s  note  the 
following  extract  from  M.  S.  P.  Lambros’s  “ Notes 
from  Athens,”  in  the  A then  (Bum  of  October  21, 
may  be  of  interest : — 

“ In  erecting  a house  in  the  street  now  called 
Soteira,  the  foundations  of  a building  and  fragments 
of  architectural  features  were  discovered,  and  as  at 
the  same  time  a highly  interesting  inscription  was  un- 
earthed at  the  same  place,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
spot  is  the  site  of  the  building  to  which  the  inscription 

refers,  the  Sceuotheca  of  Philo The  tablet  is  1T6 

mbtres  high,  0'54  mbtre  wide,  and  0’10  thick.  It 
contains  no  less  than  ninety-seven  lines  written 
aroi^rjSbv.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  excellent, 
only  the  smallest  letters  forming  an  exception. 
Written  in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  it  contains  the  contract  between  the  architect 
Philo  and  Euthydemus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  of 
Melite,  about  the  building  of  the  arsenal.  Every- 
thing is  so  precisely  and  exactly  stated  that  a modern 
architect  versed  in  ancient  art  could  easily  reconstruct 

at  least  the  outlines  of  this  grandiose  structure A 

point  of  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  several  words 
unknown  to  the  dictionaries,  and  most  of  which  still 
need  explanation.  They  are  as  follows:  ofioTsyrjg, 
Siafx,i<T(ug,  VTrspTovaiov,  peraKioviov , Karaiknov 
(ytiaov'),  /isaofivrj,  and  SiEptia/ia.  Two  others, 
7revQrifU7rodi(jJv,  in  the  genitive,  and  Sopuoag,  appear 
to  be  due  to  misreading.  I suspect  that  in  the  sen- 
tence 7r &xog  TrsvOrjfUTTod'iuiv  ical  dcncTvXov  (line  20) 
we  should  rather  read  7Tev6’  rifUTrodiaiv.  The  incom- 
prehensible participle  Sopaxxag  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mistake  for  dotciljaag.  The  third  letter  is  in  the 
tablet  hardly  decipherable.  Further,  the  form  ttevte- 
XrjiKog  for  the  usual  TTEVTsXiKog  and  TrevreXhcnog  is 
noticeable.  The  technical  terms  evBvvrrjpia,  rovog, 
Kopytyaiov,  bear  a meaning  hitherto  not  assigned  to 
them.” 

J.  E.  Thorne. 

Archbishop  Laud  and  Eitual. — Laud  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1630.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  early  the  ritual  reaction  began.  In 
the  Corpus  Liber  Magnus  of  1630-1,  I note,  under 
chapel  expenses,  after  many  years  of  bare  and 


cheap  worship,  the  following  : velvet  about  the 
cushions,  gold  and  silver  cloth,  frankincense,  wax 
candles  ; and  later  on,  in  1635-6,  a rail  before  the 
communion  table,  an  alteration  in  its  position  ; 
painted  glass  in  the  chapel,  and  a white  damask 
communion  cloth.  In  five  years  the  college  lays' 
out  671.  Is.  7 d.  for  such  novel  decorations,  and  in 
one  year  the  cost  of  wax  candles  alone  in  the 
chapel  was  1 51.  18s.  At  this  time  the  income  of 
the  college  was  about  1,100Z.  annually. 

James  E.  Thorold  Kogers. 

House  of  Commons. 

Hair  growing  after  Death  (see  ante,  p. 
344).— I am  much  obliged  by  references  to  the 
notes  on  this  subject  which  have  already  appeared 
in  the  fourth  series  of  “ N.  & Q.” — containing  a 
most  curious  collection  of  incidents  relating  to 
two  distinct  matters  which  have  got  a little  mixed 
up— (1)  the  extraordinary  but  undeniable  durability 
of  hair,  and  (2)  the  question  of  its  continued  growth 
after  death.  With  regard  to  (1),  there  are  instances 
much  older  than  any  noted  in  series  iv.,  namely, 
heads  of  hair  found  in  Eoman  tombs.  I cannot 
positively  assert  that  I have  seen  any  in  collections 
from  the  still  older  Etruscan  tombs,  but  I am  much 
inclined  to  think  there  are  some.  In  the  cabinet  at 
the  end  of  the  wing  of  the  Vatican  Library,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  Porta  di  Bronzo,  I distinctly 
remember  a whole  “ head  ” of  a lady’s  hair,  carefully 
dressed  and  the  hairpins  in  it,  which  was  found 
in  a Eoman  tomb.  Of  well-preserved  hair  of  a 
later  date  there  is  a beautiful  specimen,  worthy  of 
a journey  in  itself,  at  the  world-old  castle  of  Les 
Baux.  The  charming  little  inn  built  into  the 
ruins  has  of  late  been  called  El  Cabeladura  d’Oro 
(the  Provengal  for  a head  of  golden  hair).  On 
inquiring  why  the  sign  had  been  changed,  I learnt 
that  it  was  by  reason  of  a head  of  golden  hair 
having  been  found  in  a stone  coffin  (date  1471), 
Moulins,  the  worthy  innkeeper,  and  his  beautiful 
and  intelligent  daughter  being  very  proud  of  their 
find.  The  bones  in  the  coffin,  they  said,  had  been 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  a young  girl,  and  it  was 
surmised  she  might  have  been  a princess  of  the 
family  of  King  Een6.  It  was  perfectly  preserved — 
truly  golden,  long,  and  wavy ; a sort  of  hair  you 
read  about  but  very  seldom  see — and  the  Moulins 
family  had  it  carefully  in  a drawer.  Our  party 
subscribed  a few  francs  to  inaugurate  a subscrip- 
tion for  a glass  case.  There  is  another  instance, 

“ N.  & Q.,”  4th  S.  vii.  33,  which  is  noteworthy 
because  it  occurred  in  America ; all  the  other 
instances  are  European.  (2)  The  question  of 
hair  growing  is  quite  another  matter.  Of  course 
it  is  quite  incredible  ; but  a continuous  and  per- 
sistent supercherie  is  to  my  mind  more  incredible 
still,  and  some  of  the  instances  in  the  Fourth  Series 
have  not  been  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  sugges- 
tions put  forward  hitherto.  E.  H.  Busk. 
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Citations  touching  on  Angling  and  Fish- 
ing from  old  English  Authors  (ante,  p.  321). 
— Has  Mr.  Westwood  got  The  Baite,  a poem 
by  John  Donne,  D.D.,  born  1573,  died  1631 1 It 
has  seven  verses,  the  last  three  of  which  run  as 
follows  : — 

“Let  others  freez  with  angling  reeds. 

And  cut  their  legges  with  shels  and  weeds, 

Or  treacherously  poore  fish  beset, 

With  strangling  snare,  or  windowie  net : 

Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  out-wrest. 

Or  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies. 

Bewitch  poor  fishes  wandring  eyes  : 

For  thee,  thou  needst  no  such  deceit, 

For  thou  thy  selfe  art  thine  own  baite  ; 

That  fish,  that  is  not  catch’d  thereby, 

Alas  ! is  wiser  farre  than  I.” 

Also,  has  he  the  two  following  poems  : Ballade  to 
a Fish  of  the  Brooke,  by  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  John 
Wolcot),  and  Chloe  Angling,  by  Soame  Jenyns  ? 

Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

The  Picts. — The  Piets  have  been  a difficulty 
with  historians,  but  I believe  that  etymology  is 
■capable  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  name  at 
least.  The  Scandinavian  word  skald  becomes  in 
Old  Irish  file,  genitive  filed;  and  Scandinavian 
skatt  (tribute)  becomes  fiach  (a  due).  These  two 
instances,  which  are  not  all  that  could  be  adduced, 
prove  the  equivalence  of  Scandinavian  sk  and  O.I. 
fi,  and  suggest  that  the  Picti  and  Scoti,  or  Scotti, 
were  the  same,  and  that  the  name  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  tribute.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
titular  one,  whereas  Caledonii  was  a geographical 
one,  with  reference  to  the  Clyde.  Compare  Sequani 
and  Sequana.  Further,  it  is  possible  that  Gaedhel 
or  Gael  is  another  variant  of  the  name;  at  any 
rate,  the  Welsh  word  for  tribute  is  teyrn-ged. 
Lastly,  in  Greek  the  Picti  became  the  Epidii  of 
Antonine’s  Itinerary,  while  his  Epidion,  an  island 
situated  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  pro- 
bably Shetland.  J.  Parry. 

Cambridge. 

TnE  Gaulish  “ Brennus.” — Prof.  Max  Muller, 
in  his  Led.  on  the  Science  of  Language,  sixth  edit., 
i.  226,  says:  “ Brennus  is  supposed  to  mean  king, 
the  Welsh  brennin”  We  find  the  same  equation 
in  Lightfoot’s  Galatians,  Dissertation  i.  p.  242 : 
“Brennus— no  proper  name,  but  a good  Celtic  word, 
signifying  a ‘ prince  * or  ‘ chieftain  ’ (Thierry,  Hist, 
des  Gaulou,  i.  160;  Zeuss,  G.  C .,  101).”  It  may  be 
as  well  to  note  that  this  explanation  of  brennus  is 
demonstrably  incorrect.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
Prof.  Rhys,  in  his  Celtic  Britain  (1882),  see  Addi- 
tional Notes,  s.v.  “ Brigantes.”  We  find  there  the 
following  account  of  the  Welsh  word  brenhin,  a 
king.  It  stands  for  an  older  breenhin,  represent- 
ing an  Old  Celtic  brigant-in,  meaning  noble,  free, 
privileged,  from  the  stem  brigant-.  Cp.  Welsh 


braint,  privilege.  Prof.  Rhys  adds  : “ The  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  brennus,  though  old-fashioned 
philologists  fancy  it  has.”  A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Ollands,  a Norfolk  Word.— -The  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  of  October  23  contains  a note  on 
this  word,  the  more  important  part  of  which  I 
transcribe  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”: 

“ As  centuries  ago  a large  part  of  Norfolk  was  held  in 
field  lands  not  enclosed,  but  each  farmer  had  a part,  and 
this  had  to  be  cropped  by  him  in  concert  with  the  other 
tenants  in  common,  a certain  portion  of  this  field  land 
would  every  year  be  tilled,  and  a certain  portion  would 
be  in  grass.  Turnips  were  not  grown  in  those  days  on 
the  field  lands,  over  which  the  flocks  of  the  parish 
ranged  together  after  harvest  was  over.  The  ordinary 
rule  would  be  wheat,  barley  (or  mixed  corn),  and  then 
the  land  would  be  allowed  to  lay  itself  down  to  grass, 
upon  which  the  flock  would  be  pastured  for  a season  or 
two ; then  a portion  would  be  once  more  ploughed  up, 
and  the  course  resumed.  It  was  the  land  ploughed  out 
of  grass  (out-land)  which  was  known  as  olland.  Latterly 
any  grass  land  being  prepared  for  wheat  has  become 
known  as  olland,  but  originally  this  meant  the  portion 
of  the  field  land  which  was  to  be  taken  out  of  grass  and 
into  cultivation.” — P.  411. 

Anon. 

Casa  Guidi. — I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning  the  inscription 
which  the  Municipality  of  Florence  has  placed  on 
the  front  wall,  over  the  door,  of  Casa  Guidi.  And, 
at  any  rate,  it  will  well  bear  the  lumen  siccum  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  for  it  is  very  graceful,  very  pleasant 
to  read.  It  is  in  gold  incised  capitals  on  a white 
marble  tablet,  and  reads  thus  : — 

“ Qui  scrisse  e mori 
Elisabetta  Barrett  Browning 
che  in  cuore  di  donna  conciliava 
scienza  di  dotto  e spirito  di  poeta 
e fece  del  suo  verso  aureo  anello 
fra  Italia  e Inghilterra 
Pone  questa  memoria 
Firenze  grata 
1861.” 

I copied  it  on  the  spot  on  Sept.  24,  1882. 

A.  J.  M. 

“ Quicker  by  taking  more  time.” — I think 
that  I have  lately  seen  the  origin  of  this  phrase  as 
a question  in  “N.  & Q.”  It  is  the  sentiment  in 
the  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Archidamus 
in  favour  of  delaying  the  war  with  Athens : — 
0"7T€nSovT€S  t c yap  cryoXaiTcpov  av  Travcratcrdc, 
8 id  to  arcapao-Kevoi  ky\ciplv  (Thucyd.,  i.  84). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Death  of  a Japanese  Antiquary.  — The 
following  announcement,  from  the  Daily  News  for 
November  1,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

“ The  Japan  Mail  records  ‘with  sincere  sorrow’  the 
death  of  Ninagawa  Noritane,  a well-known  Japanese 
antiquary,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  ‘ the  greatest 
authority  of  his  time  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  keramic  arts  in  Japan,’  and  the  author  of  a work  on 
this  subject  entitled  Kwanko  Dt>u-Selsu , which  is  de 
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scribed  as  ‘an  imperishable  monument  of  industry  and 
research.’  The  decased  gentleman  fell  a victim  to  cho- 
lera, ‘that  terrible  scourge,’  adds  the  same  authority, 
‘ which  threatens  to  become  in  Japan  a yearly  visitor.’  ” 
Wilfred  Hargrave. 

Two  Slips  in  “ Ivanhoe.”  — May  I be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  two  slips  of  the  Wizard  in  this 
ever  charming  novel  1 In  the  introduction  Sir 
Walter  styles  Ingulph  “the  Monk  of  Croy don”-, 
lege  Cvoyland.  In  chap.  vii.  of  the  romance  the 
Christian  name  of  Malvoisin  (one  of  the  five 
knights  challengers)  is  given  as  Richard ; in  the 
other  places  where  he  is  mentioned  he  is  called 
Philip.  F.  W.  J. 

Bolton  Percy. 

A Strange  Prescription. — In  the  Gent.  Mag., 
1772,  xlii.  247,  amongst  the  deaths,  there  is  this 
curious  announcement : — 

“May  7.  Dr.  Daking,  at  Lee  bridge,  Kent.  He  had 
long  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  was 
advised  to  be  sweated  in  a dunghill,  but  died  under  the 
operation.” 

Abhba. 

Whooping  Cough  Folk-lore  (ante,  p.  387). — 
I am  told  of  another  popular  cure,  namely,  making 
a cart-horse  snort  into  the  nose  of  the  sick  child. 

R.  H.  Busk. 


©uertetf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Egyptian  Hierogram  on  English  Por- 
traits.—One  of  the  most  familiar  Egyptian  hiero- 
grams  is  that  of  a globe  with  wings,  out  of  which 
rises  a rod  entwined  with  serpents,  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury.  In  Brydges’s  Peers  of  James  I.,  p.  394, 
there  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  wife  Mary  Tudor,  sister 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Their  hands  meet,  and  the 
lady  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  emblem  as  above 
described,  surmounted  by  a little  cross-bar  resting 
on  the  serpents’  heads,  and  from  the  two  ends  of 
the  bar  are  dependent  little  balls.  At  Longleat, 
among  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  pictures,  is  one  very 
similar  to  this  both  in  design  and  the  attitudes.  It 
is  of  Francis  I.  and  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Austria. 
Here,  again,  the  lady  holds  the  same  emblem  in 
her  right  hand,  slightly  different  from  the  one 
mentioned  above.  The  globe  looks  more  like  an 
artichoke  or  pine,  and  little  bells  depend  from  the 
cross-bar  instead  of  balls.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  a fool  or  jester  in  the  background  of  both 
pictures.  In  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii. 
p.  136  (eighth  edit.),  there  is  an  article  called 
“The  Quack’s  Academy;  or,  Dunce’s  Instructor,” 
in  which  this  passage  occurs : — 


“ Secondly,  like  Mercury,  you  must  always  carry  a. 
Caduceus  or  conjuring  japan  in  your  hand,  capped  with 
a civet-box  : with  which  you  must  walk  with  gravity  as 
in  deep  contemplation  upon  the  arbitrement  between 
life  and  death.” 

The  Egyptian  serpent  forming  a circle  has  been 
commonly  used  as  a bracelet  by  ladies.  Was  the 
hierogram  in  their  hands  a mere  toy  or  scent-box, 
or  did  it  convey  some  more  serious  meaning  ? 

J.  E.  Jackson. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

Essays  of  Elia. — I should  be  much  obliged 
for  the  source  of  the  following  quotations,  which 
occur  in  the  essays  of  Elia: — 

1.  “Unworthy  land  to  harbour  such  a sweetness, 

A virtue  in  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwelt, 

Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  high  thoughts,  her 
sex’s  wonder.” 

2.  “that ’s  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him. 

In  some  green  desert.” 

3.  “ And  could  such  spacious  virtue  find  a grave 

Beneath  the  imposthumed  bubble  of  a wave.” 

4.  “ Things  that  were  born  when  none  but  the  still  night 

And  his  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes.” 

A.  A. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Joan  of  Arc.— I shall  feel  extremely  obliged 
to  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will  furnish  me 
with  as  complete  a list  as  possible  of  all  the  books, 
pamphlets,  essays,  and  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles  which  have  been  published  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Also  of  any  English 
work  of  art  (engraving,  bust,  painting,  statue, 
stained  glass  window,  medal,  &c.)  commemorating 
the  illustrious  heroine.  Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 

The  Deans  of  Sedgebrook  and  of  Hart- 
ington. — In  the  Post  Office  Directory  for  Lincoln- 
shire (1876),  p.  307,  under  “ Sedgebrook,”  is  the 
following:— “ The  rector  is  also  dean  of  Sedge- 
brook, and  as  dean  paid  15s.  a year  to  the  Crown 
until  1873,  when  the  payment  was  commuted.”  I 
also  find  in  Murray’s  Guide  to  Derbyshire  (1874), 
p.  194,  under  “ Hartington  ”: — “ Beside  the  vicar 
the  church  has  a dean  whose  office  at  present  is 
neither  very  onerous  nor  very  lucrative.”  Perhaps 
some  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  give  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin,  history,  &c.,  of  these 
deaneries.  They  seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  editors 
of  the  various  clergy  lists,  or  they  would,  I suppose, 
have  found  a place  beside  the  deans  of  Battle, 
Booking,  and  other  “ peculiars.” 

T.  M.  Fallow. 

Chapel  Allerton,  Leed-. 

George  Dance,  Artist. — Was  George  Dance, 
the  artist,  the  father  or  son  of  George  Dance  the 
architect,  who  built  many  of  the  city  churches  and 
the  Mansion  House,  or  the  same  person;  and  what 
is  the  value  of  the  book  (in  two  volumes)  of  Dance’s 
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Portraits , and  where  could  a copy  be  got  ? I never 
see  it  in  book  catalogues,  and  the  only  one  I ever 
saw  was  an  original  set  presented  by  Dance  him- 
self to  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  so  I do  not  know 
if  the  portraits  were  ever  published  in  this  form. 
Does  any  engraving  exist  of  the  picture  in  the 
East  India  House  of  Commodore  Dance  beating  off 
the  French  fleet  ? Strix. 

The  “New  England  Primer.”— In  1691  the 
second  edition  of  this  curious  work  was  announced 
at  Boston,  Mass.  Who  can  point  to  any  early 
copies?  I know  of  one  edition  of  the  date  of  1727 
and  another  of  1737.  Any  information  on  this 
subject  would  prove  of  great  interest.  Prime. 

Stone  Pillar  Worship.— In  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st  S. 
v.  121,  is  an  article  on  this  ancient  cult,  which,  it 
is  there  affirmed,  is  still  (1852)  practised  at  Inniskea, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mayo.  Is  anything  further 
known  of  this  beyond  what  is  there  given?  If  this 
form  of  worship  still  exists  it  would  be  well  if  some 
student  who  can  speak  the  Irish  tongue  would 
make  a careful  investigation  thereof. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Culturkampf. — When  and  where  was  this  word 
first  used  ? The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
Dec.  1,  1881,  writes  that  it  was  coined  by  Prof. 
Virchow  to  denote  the  struggle  for  civilization 
arising  from  the  antagonism  between  Church  and 
State,  though,  of  course,  the  word  was  adroitly  in- 
terpreted by  the  clericals  to  mean  the  combat 
not  for  but  against  civilization. 

Fred.  W.  Foster. 

Decipherer  to  the  King.  — In  the  Annual 
Register , 1773,  p.  176,  this  announcement  of  death 
occurs : — 

“ Nov.  24. — In  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Dr. 
Edward  Willes,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Joint  Decypherer  (with  his  son  Edward  Willes,  Esq.)  to 
the  King.” 

I shtill  be  glad  to  know  what  were  the  duties  of 
the  above-named  office.  Abhba. 

Sir  John  Rysley,  Knight. — May  I ask  Mr. 
Mask  ell  {ante,  p.  369)  where  I can  find  an  account 
of  Rysley’s  family  and  descendants,  if  any  ? 

Flo.  Rivers. 

Rue  on  Sundays. — Will  Mr.  Furnivall,  or 
any  equally  careful  Shakesperean  student,  be  kind 
enough  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Ophelia’s  mention  ( Hamlet , IV.  v.)  of  rue?  I 
want  to  know  why  “ we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace 
o’  Sundays.”  I may  add  that  the  term,  vulgarized 
into  herbygrass,  is  still  in  use  near  Sheffield. 

Wilfred  Hargrave. 

14,  Holford  Square,  W.C. 

“That  which  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander.”  — Mr.  W.  Davenport 
Adams,  in  his  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 


(p.  551),  says,  with  reference  to  this  proverb: — 
“An  expression  attributed  to  Thomas  Brown 
(d.  1704),  and  said  to  occur  in  New  Maocims,  in 
volume  iv.  of  his  collected  Works!’  I do  not  know 
in  what  year  Brown  published  his  New  Maxims , 
but  the  proverb  is  to  be  found  in  T.  Otway’s 
Venice  Preserv’d  (1682):— “But  it  is,  as  I may  so 
say,  a saucy  plot:  and  we  all  know,  most  reverend 
fathers,  that  what  is  sauce  for  a goose  is  sauce  for 
a gander.”  Brown  was  born  in  1663.  Did  he 
write  his  New  Maxims  before  1682  ? The  proverb 
is  given  in  Ray’s  Collection  of  Proverbs  ; my  copy, 
however,  is  only  a reprint  of  ed.  1768.  If  it  occurs 
in  Ray’s  first  edition,  1670,  there  is  an  end  to 
Brown’s  claim  to  the  authorship  of  it.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  earlier  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  proverb  than  the  one  quoted  by  me  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“The  Sun  and  Whalebone.”  — What  is  the 
origin  of  this  tavern  sign  ? 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

Lord  Preston. — 1.  On  James  II.’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  &c.,  he  committed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
the  Lords  Arundel,  Bellasis,  Preston,  and  Godol- 
phin  (see  Collins’s  Peerage  of  England,  fifth  edit., 
vol.  vii.  p.  50. 

2.  John  De  Preston,  Knight  for  the  county  of 
Sussex  (see  Collins’s  Peerage  of  England,  fifth  edit., 
vol.  viii. ). 

3.  Thos.  Preston,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Master 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1564  incorporated 
Master  of  Arts  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Can  any  particulars  be  furnished  of  these  three 
persons,  as  it  is  believed  they  belong  to  the  same 
family  ? W.  Hughes. 

2,  Abingdon  Road,  W. 

A Thrymsa. — A Saxon  coin  of  the  value  of 
fourpence,  equal  to  the  groat.  Is  any  specimen 
extant,  and  where  ? G.  G.  Hardingham. 

Temple. 

William  Browne. — A well-informed  writer,  in 
the  Athenaeum  of  Nov.  4 (p.  592),  says  that 
“William  Browne  gave  us  Britannia’s  Pastorals 
and  the  Shepheard’s  Pipe  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  then  we  hear  no  more  of  him.”  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  meant  to  indicate  in  a general 
way  that  Browne’s  work  was  done  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  that  his  career  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  thirty  is  uncertain.  We  do  know  that 
when  he  was  thirty-five  he  published  (in  1625)  a 
new  edition  of  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  and  there 
seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  living 
at  Dorking  when  he  was  about  fifty.  Is  there  no 
proof  that  he  died  in  1643?  Campbell  says  he 
died  in  1645,  but  omits  evidence. 

Thomas  Bayne. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 
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Wolfe  Family.— Extract  from  article  “Kil- 
warden  ” in  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis 

“The  family  of  Wolfe  is  descended  from  Henry  de 
Rode,  of  Rode,  in  the  county  Chester,  whose  son  was 
Winthiamus  de  Rode,  father  of  Randolph  de  Rode,  alias 
Le  Wolfe,  of  Church  Lawton,  Esq.,  who  had  an  only 
daughter  Cicely,  who  married  Nicholas  Rowley,  Esq.,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

“ Theobald  Wolfe,  ancestor  of  Hercules  Viscount  Long- 
ford.—Wolfe,  the  celebrated  barrister,  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  a younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Le 
Wolfe  of  Church  Lawton.” 

€an  any  one  tell  me  where  the  above  extract  is  to 
be  found  ? It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis  now  on  the 
shelves  of  the  British  Museum  Library. 

R.  Wolfe. 

Flanchford  House,  Woodbridge  Road,  Guildford. 

Heraldic  Vanes.— In  Knight’s  Old  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  364,  is  given  a woodcut  of  an  heraldic 
vane  at  Oxburgh  Hall.  The  arms  appear  to  be 
Six  fleurs-de-lis  (?),  3,  2,  and  1.  Is  this  vane  still 
to  be  seen  ? If  so,  are  there  any  other  examples 
of  heraldic  vanes  in  England  ? I have  been  told 
this  is  the  only  one  known.  E.  J.  Taylor. 

Univ.  Coll.,  Durham. 

“As  clean  as  a pink.” — Why  a pink  more 
than  any  other  flower,  and  is  a flower  referred  to 
in  this  proverbial  saying  ? Might  not  the  “ pink  ” 
be  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  hunting  field,  which  is 
familiarly  known  as  a “pink”?  This  morning 
{Oct.  30)  the  Cottesmore  hounds  had  the  first 
meet  of  the  season  ; and,  according  to  custom,  the 
huntsman  and  three  whips  appeared  in  their  new 
scarlet  coats,  which  as  yet  were  unstained  by  rain 
and  mud  ; and  as  they  rode  by  me  I thought 
that  each  one  of  them  looked  “as  clean  as  a pink.” 

Outhbert  Bede. 

Bunyan  a Royalist  or  a Parliamentarian  ? 
— It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Bunyan  was  at  an 
-early  period  of  his  life  a soldier,  and  as  he  probably 
was  so  during  the  Commonwealth  period,  the  ques- 
tion arose  during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Bedford  in  1881  as  to  whether 
he  was  a Royalist  or  a Parliamentarian  soldier,  the 
Rev.  J.  Copner,  the  author  of  The  Hero  of  Elstow , 
assuming  that  he  was  the  former,  whilst  Mr. 
Peacock  argued  to  the  contrary.  In  the  History 
of  Banbury  (1841),  by  Alfred  Beesley,  p.  398,  is  a 
postscript  to  a letter  written  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1645,  the  ending  of  which 
runs : — 

“I  pray  Sr  com’aund  Bynion  to  goe  to  Capt.  Aber- 
cromys  wife,  & if  the  newes  bee  true  of  her  husband's 
death  letfc  him  desire  her  yl  I may  have  the  refusall  of 
his  horse  for  my  mony.” — MS.  Letter- Booh  of  Sir  S.  Luke, 

vol.  i. 

How,  is  not  this  “ Bynion  ” referred  to  in  the 
above  letter  very  likely  to  be  one  and  the  same 
with  J ohn  Bunyan  ? Sir  Samuel  Luke  and  himself 


lived  within  a mile  or  two  of  each  other,  and 
no  doubt  John  Bunyan  would,  in  his  early  days, 
look  up  to  a man  like  Sir  Samuel  and  was  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  persuaded  by  him  to  enter 
the  army,  and  if  so  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  side  he  would  take.  D.  G.  C.  E. 

The  River  Name  “ Isis.”— In  Camden’s  Bri- 
tannia, ed.  Gibson,  1753,  p.  100,  the  learned  editor 
remarks  that — 

“ It  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  in  any  charter 
or  authentic  history  the  river  does  not  ever  occur  under 
the  name  of  Isis  ; which,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  as  heard 
of,  but  among  scholars  : the  common  people,  all  along, 
from  the  head  of  it  to  Oxford,  calling  it  by  no  other 
name,  but  that  of  Thames.” 

I would  ask  (1)  when  did  scholars  begin  to  use  this 
form  as  a name  for  our  river  at  Oxford  ; (2)  how 
can  the  form  be  accounted  for  ? I see  that  Prof. 
Max  Muller,  in  Chips,  iii.  301,  connects  the  name 
of  Isis  with  Ir.  uisge,  water,  through  the  river 
name  Ouse  ; but  the  above  extract  from  Gibson 
renders  this  connexion  with  Ouse  somewhat  pre- 
carious. For  an  ingenious,  but  rather  bold, 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  river  name 
Ouse  by  connecting  it  with  the  name  of  the  old 
Teutonic  deities,  the  Anses  of  Jornandes,  see 
Rhys,  Celtic  Britain , 1882,  p.  289. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

Hebrew  Motto. — Does  any  family,  except  the 
baronetical  one  of  Grant  of  Monymusk,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, adopt  a Hebrew  motto  ? Theirs  is 
(INT  rn IT:  (£«•>  Evpios  d8ev;  Dominus 

v v r : 

videt  : Jehovah  will  see,  or  will  provide.  See 
Gen.  xxii.  14).  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[The  equally  “ baroneti  ” family  of  Montefiore.] 

Was  Korah  swallowed  up  in  the  Earth- 
quake ? — May  I call  attention  to  what  is,  I pre- 
sume, an  unfortunate  rendering  in  Num.  xvi.  32  ? 
I mean  the  sentence,  “ all  the  men  that  appertained 
unto  Korah,”  which  gives  the  impression  that  it 
refers  to  the  family  of  Korah.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  Num.  xxvi.  11  that  the  children  of 
Korah  did  not  perish  in  the  “ gainsaying  ” of  their 
father.  And  in  Psalm  cvi.  17  it  is  implied  that 
Korah  was  not  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  as 
Dathan  and  Abiram  were.  Also,  it  would  seem 
from  Num.  xvi.  25,  27,  that  Korah  was  not  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram  when  the  first  visitation 
occurred  ; and  from  vv.  16,  17  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  was  one  of  the  250  who  offered  incense, 
and  perished  in  the  second  visitation,  i.  e.,  the  fire 
(v.  35).  Then  what  do  the  words  mean,  “ all  the 
men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,”  inv.  32?  I 
can  only  suggest  that  they  mean  the  remainder  of 
the  band,  those  who  took  part  in  Korah’s  rebellion, 
not  including  Korah  himself.  The  Septuagint  has 
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raiTas  to  us  di'^/xarrous  rous  ovra?  fiera  Kope, 
the  Vulgate  merely  “ illos.”  But  I should  like  to 
know  the  opinion  of  Hebraists  on  the  subject. 

W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted. — 

The  XoodU'x  Oration.  Z. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
u So  much  as  momenta  are  exceeded  by  eternity,  and 
the  sighing  of  a man  by  tbe  joys  of  an  angel,  and  a 
salutary  frown  by  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  a few 
groans  by  the  infinite  and  eternal  hallelujahs  : so  much 
are  the  sorrows  of  tbe  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  respect 
of  what  is  deposited  for  them  in  the  treasures  of  eternity.” 

J.  Manuel, 

“ Bowery  Scars  1 ale  loves  and  boasts 
The  purple  distance  of  her  Alpine  views. 

While  Bother,  loveliest  vagrant,  roves  below.*’ 
Quoted  in  Ford’s  History  of  CkesteriUld^  1839. 

J.  H.  Claes. 


Hrplir*. 

“ A MONTH’S  MIND.” 

(6th  S.  vi.  205,  251,  352,  374.) 

There  are  two  distinct  questions  involved  : 
(1)  Is  a month’s  mind  a trentall  ? I took  them  as 
equivalents  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fleetwood 
and  of  Cowel,  by  whom  I wa3  misled.  But  I 
said,  and  rightly,  that  there  was  a longer  and  a 
more  abbreviate  form  of  “ a month’s  mind.”  On 
high  and  unquestionable  Roman  Catholic  sacer- 
dotal authority,  I can  state  that  such  an  “ office  * 
can  be  held  for  the  same  person  on  the  third, 
seventh,  and  thirtieth  days.  Hence  Me.  Fur- 
nit  all  is  somewhat  incorrect  in  holding  that  it  is 
merely  a luneversary. 

(16)  A side  issue  has  been  raised  a3  to  the 
duration  of  a trentall,  and  the  example  of  St 
Gregory  quoted  against  me.  But  I spoke  not  of 
the  particular  and  exceptional  desires  of  St.  Gregory 
or  of  any  other,  but  of  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  mediaeval  days.  Du  Cange,  s. rr. 
Triccnarium  -tux,  says,  “Officiumfnote  the  sin- 
gular number]  30.  Missarum,  quod  totidem  diebus 
peragitur  pro  defunctis’’;  and  under  TrentaU, 

** Et  quidem  Trentel,  pro  Officio  30.  Missarum 

dixerunt  Galli.” 

(2)  But  my  note  was  intended  to  explain  how 
“ a month’s  mind  ” came  to  mean  M a longing 
desire,”  and  that  explanation  in  no  way  depends 
on  its  being  a true  trentall.  Roman  Catholic 
mourners  not  only  mourn,  but  their  mourning  is 
combined  with  prayers  for  the  dead  and  a longing 
desire  to  help  the  soul  out  of  purgatory.  Douce, 
Dyce,  Ac.,  forgetting  this,  were  unable  to  follow 
out  the  sequence  of  thought.  But  the  English 
when  they  became  Protestants  did  not  forget  that 
the  month’s  mourning  time  had  been  a time  of 
longing  desire,  and  made  use  of  the  known  phrase- 


ology of  a rejected  belief  to  express  such  a desire. 
When  that  bountiful  patroness,  ‘‘the  Noble 
Prynces  Margerite,  Com t esse  of  Richmond  and 
Darby e,”  died,  Bishop  Fisher  tells  U3  that  she 
“besyde  all  this  founded  in  the  Monastery  of 
Westmynster,  where  her  body  lyeth,  thre  Prestes 
to  pray  for  her  perpetually.”  These  prayers  doubt- 
less commenced  at  least  the  day  after  her  will 
was  read  ; not  improbably— indeed,  I think  more 
probably-— her  bequest  was  made  known  by  herself, 
and  the*  offices  commenced  on  the  day  of  her  death. 
Anyhow,  the  priests  of  her  private  chapel  and  the 
mourners,  if  only  for  decency’s  sake,  would  have 
had  united  prayers  for  her  soul’s  repose  till  the 
thirty  days  of  mourning  were  completed  on  the 
month’s  mind,  at  which  Bishop  Fisher  preached 
and  I think  officiated.  And  with  regard  to  these 
thirty  days  I now  give  an  extract  from  Polydore 
Virgil,  L tl  c.  9,  referred  to  by  Douce,  and 
quoted  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  : “ Apud 
Judseos  luctus  triginta  diebus  finiebatur,  id  quod 
apud  Anglos  quoque  servatur.”  The  month’s 
mind,  therefore,  would  seem  originally  to  have 
meant  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased  for  these 
thirty  days — for  true  mourners  did  not  bury  their 
griefs  with  the  body,  and  resume  them  on  the 
thirtieth  day  only,  as  one  dons  a ball  dress — 
though  afterwards  it  came  to  be  specially  applied 
to  the  greater  church  celebration  on  that  day,  and 
to  the  liberal  doles  of  victuals,  solid  and  otherwise, 
which  were  then  distributed  or  set  on  the  board. 

Br.  Nicholson. 

From  the  following  it  would  seem  that  the 
month’s  mind — if  it  is  the  same  as  the  month’s 
day — was  a single,  not  a successive,  commemora- 
tion : “ At  his  burial  x masses,  and  poor  people 
to  be  refreshed  with  bread,  drink,  and  cheese.  At 
his  month’s  day  a cast  of  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef, 
and  a penny  ” (will  of  Thomas  Delve,  1542, 
Suss.  Arch . Co//.,  voh  xxi.  p.  200).  Or  was  the 
“ month’s  day  ” the  last  day  of  the  month  s mind  ? 
There  is  a good  deal  of  information  upon  the 
subject  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  (Bohn’s 
edition,  voh  iL).  As  regards  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression “a  month’s  mind,”  as  signifying  “eager 
desire,  strong  inclination,”  whether  tbe  popular 
etymology  is  correct  or  not  (I  am  inclined  to  think 
not),  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  its  connexion  i3 
with  the  ancient  mortuary  practice.  Webster's 
Dictionary  has  an  example  from  Hvdibras:  “ For 
if  a trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat,  who  hath  not 
a month’s  mind  to  combat  ? ” There  is  a good 
example  of  its  use  in  Scott’s  diary  : “I  had  a 
month’s  mind — but  was  afraid  of  the  newspapers !> 
(Lockhart’s  Life,  chap,  lxviii.). 

E.  H.  Marshall,  MA. 

Hastings.  

Tennis  (6tt  S.  iiL  495;  iv.  90,  214  ; v.  56,  7£; 
vi.  373). — I am  afraid  the  passage  which  Mr. 
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Julian  Marshall  quotes  has  no  real  bearing  on 
the  derivation  of  tennis,  though  I hope  he  will  not 
see  reproof  in  any  words  of  mine.  The  passage  is 
a ballad  rendering  of  the  well-known  story  of  the 
king  of  France,  or  the  dauphin,  sending  a tun  of 
“tennis  balls”  to  Henry  Y.  when  he  began  to 
threaten  war  with  France.  It  is  the  story  which 
is  given  by  Shakespeare  in  King  Henry  V.,  I.  ii. 
255-282.  I do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  this 
Douce  MS.,  but  the  ballad  speaks  of  Henry  YI.  as  a 
worthy  prince,  so  it  cannot  be  of  very  early  date. 
To  make  a guess,  I should  say  it  belongs  to  the  days 
of  the  Lancastrian  reaction  under  the  Tudors,  when 
Henry  YI.  was  made  a favourite,  and  therefore  is, 
at  any  rate,  later  than  the  Promptorium.  I am, 
unfortunately,  not  acquainted  with  the  date  or 
origin  of  the  tennis  balls  story,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
contemporary  Chronicle  ofthe  chaplain  of  Henry  Y., 
or  in  Capgrave,  or  in  Fabyan,  though  after  Shake- 
speare it  is  common  enough.  There  is  no  play  on 
the  words  tene  and  tennis  in  the  passage,  but 
simply  a plain  statement  that  the  king  wrought 
“torment  and  sorrow”  in  France;  indeed,  no 
more  reason  to  see  connexion  between  tene  and 
tennis  than  between  turment  and  tournament;  and 
I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  such  play  on 
these  words  suggested  in  any  passage  in  which  tennis 
occurs,  though  they  are  not  few  in  Elizabethan 
writers.  And  the  accent  is  against  a connexion 
between  the  words,  for  in  tene  or  teen  the  e is 
strongly  accented,  whereas  as  early  as  the  Prompto- 
rium  Parvulorum,  circa  1440,  the  spelling  teneys 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  where  it 
could  hardly  be  in  a mere  derivative  of  tene.  And, 
although  the  accent  has  passed  back  in  Shake- 
speare’s scansion,  his  spelling  and  Chapman’s 
keeps  the  e short,  and  is  against  the  derivation. 
But  the  chief  point  now  is  that  this  late  passage 
does  not  point  to  any  such  conclusion. 

0.  W.  Tancock. 

I am  sure  I would  accept  thankfully  any  new 
light  upon  this  word.  But  I feel  convinced  that 
teen,  vexation,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  word  teen  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  common 
words  in  old  books,  occurring  in  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  duly 
discussed  in  my  Dictionary.  There  are  three  main 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a connexion  with  tennis. 
They  are  : (1)  the  vowel  of  tene  or  teen  is  always 
long ; (2)  the  word,  oddly  enough,  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  plural  ; (3)  it  always  refers  to  mental 
vexation  or  grief,  never  to  bodily  toil,  the  explana- 
tions in  Halliwell  being  entirely  unauthorized, 
and  its  use  as  an  adjective  altogether  doubtful. 
Stratmann  gives  twenty-nine  examples  of  this 
common  word,  in  only  two  of  which  it  is  plural ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  plural,  when  found,  is 
not  tenes , but  tenen.  I entirely  deny  its  adjectival 
use  in  Middle  English  ; and  I think  that  Mr. 
Marshall  has  been  rather  unfairly  misled  by 


these  extraordinary  explanations  in  Halliwell, 
which  rest  upon  no  foundation  as  yet  known  to 
me.  We,  at  any  rate,  can  tell  that  the  M.E.  tenise , 
accented  on  the  latter  syllable,  must  needs  be  of 
French,  not  of  English  origin.  Accents  of  M.E. 
words  are  of  great  importance,  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  Walter  W.  See  at. 

Sir  Brian  Janson,  Bart.  (6th  S.  vi.  327,  369). 
—There  was  not  any  relationship  between  Sir 
Bryan  I’ Anson  and  Sir  Theodore  Janson,  Bart. — at 
least,  I cannot  find  any  trace  in  the  pedigrees  in, 
my  possession.  Sir  Bryan  I’Anson  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  Breres,  of  Coventry,  by  whom 
he  had  sixteen  children.  The  direct  line  of  the 
baronets  (descendants  of  Sir  Henry  I’Anson,  Bart., 
D.C.L.)  is  now  extinct.  On  one  of  the  old  pedi- 
grees there  is  a coat  in  wax,  much  clipped  and 
broken  off,  but  from  what  remains  it  appears  as 
eight  mullets  surrounding  a cross  patoncee.  Janson, 
so  written,  has  been  used  in  times  gone  by  by* 
members  of  the  family,  but  it  clearly  does  not 
represent  the  sound.  The  name  at  an  early  period 
was  evidently  pronounced  as  now  spelt.  The 
first  letter  in  some  old  records  is  unmistakably 
I,  sometimes  “ tailed,”  and  nearly  always  has 
a stroke  across  it.  The  stroke  sometimes  lies 
between  the  I and  A,  the  present  apostrophe, 
and,  again,  directly  over  the  A.  One  of  the 
scribes,  a Yorkshireman,  no  doubt  exercised  his 
literary  powers  when  writing  down  the  name. 
He  was  guided  probably  by  his  sense  of  sound,  as 
we  find  in  one  or  two  instances  the  I taking  second 
place,  and  preceded  by  a suspicious-looking  letter. 
The  I’Ansons  claim  descent  from  a French  family. 
If  Lac  will  send  name  and  address,  a full  pedigree 
to  the  present  time  will  be  sent. 

Edward  FitzYorke. 

Charles  Calvert,  sixth  (not  fifth)  Lord  Balti- 
more, had  issue  by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  of  Wimbledon,  besides 
Frederick,  seventh  and  last  Lord  Baltimore,  two 
daughters,  viz.,  Caroline,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Eden, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  Louisa,  wife  of  John 
Browning,  Esq.,  of  co.  Lincoln.  See  Burke’s 
Extinct  Baronetage.  This  Sir  Theodore  Janssen, 
Knight  and  Baronet,  was  son  of  Abraham  Janssen, 
of  Angoulesme,  and  a grandson  of  Theodore  Janssen 
de  Heez,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France  from  the 
Duke  of  Alva’s  persecution  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  mother,  as  1 recently  found  recorded  in  his 
Act  of  Naturalization,  dated  July  2,  1 James  II., 
was  Henrietta,  nee  Manigault  ; and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  that  she  was  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  refugee  family  which  has  since 
made  this  name  both  known  and  honoured  in  the 
United  States.  I should  be  especially  glad  of 
further  information  about  the  Lincolnshire  gentle- 
man, Mr.  John  Browning,  and  his  immediate 
descendants,  if  any.  H.  W. 
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I have  a MS.  account  of  the  Rokeby  family, 
begun  in  1593  by  Ralph  Rokeby,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Esq.,  and  continued  by  several  hands  down  to 
1826,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dorothy,  fourth 
daughter  of  William  Rokeby,  of  Ackworth  Park 
and  Skellow,  co.  York,  Esq.,  and  coheir  of  her 
father,  and  also  of  her  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby, 
Knt.,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
married  Sir  Thomas  Janson,  Knt.  In  an  inden- 
ture tripartite  dated  Jan.  29,  1732/3,  Dame 
Dorothy  Janson  is  described  as  of  Tunbridge,  co. 
Kent,  widow.  She  died  in  1744. 

John  Hamerton  Crump. 

Northam,  Bideford. 

It  is  possible  that  the  baronetcy  referred  to  may 
be  identical  with  that  of  I’anson  of  Corfe  Castle, 
likewise  omitted  in  Burke  and  Solly,  but  of 
which  a slight  account  is  given  in  the  second 
edition  of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry.  I am  not 
able  to  refer  to  it,  and  know  not  if  there  were  a 
Sir  Brian  I’anson.  Sir  Thomas  I’anson,  Bart. 

(?  Anson),  married  about  1740  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Bankes  (Kingston  Lacy).  Sigma. 

If  the  family  of  Janson  and  Janssen  are  the 
same,  Lac  will  find  an  account  of  them  in  Burke’s 
Extinct  Baronetage  under  the  latter  name.  I 
have  several  signatures  of  Sir  Theodore  Janssen, 
the  father  of  Mary,  who  was  married  to  Charles 
Calvert,  sixth  Lord  Baltimore,  July  20,  1730.  In 
each  case  the  name  is  spelt  Janssen. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

The  Buckenhams  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
(6th  S.  vi.  107,  151,  270,  317,  353).— The  interest 
which  at  last  seems  to  be  awakened  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  family  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  its 
elucidation  is  no  matter  of  idle  curiosity.  Your 
correspondents  Bucks  and  D.  G.  C.  E.  have  been 
anticipated  in  their  kindly  information  by  what  is 
already  in  type  ; but  Bucks  may  be  told  that  in 
Sarjeant’s  History  of  Lord  Mayors , &c.  (MS. 
Guildhall  Library),  p.  130,  Sir  Owen  Buckingham’s 
arms  are  stated  to  be  “a  lion  rampant  gules,  de- 
bruised  by  a bend  azure,  charged  with  three 
besants.”  I can  further  aid  Strix  by  saying  that 
as  to  the  Jenour  quartering,  John  Bokenham,  the 
husband  of  Luce  Heigham,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Bokenham,  of  Great  Livermore  (who  was  born 
1510),  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Jenour,  of 
Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

The  name  of  Buckenham  may  have  the  limited 
derivation  that  Prof.  Skeat  gives  it,  but  I should 
like  (though  I had  not  intended  doing  so  till  my 
researches  were  more  advanced)  to  offer  the  opinion 
of  another  professor— Gustave  Glasher,  Ph.D.,  of 
New  York — who  has  sent  me,  inter  alia,  the 
following  : 

Amongst  the  persons  holding  land  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  Domesday  Book  are  j 


mentioned  Bugo,  Nottinghamshire  (289  b);  Bugo,  York- 
shire (307  b);  Buge,  Nottinghamshire  (289  b);  andBoche, 
Kent  (11  ).  Amongst  the  tenants  in  capite  are  Boci, 

(Robertus  de),  Northampton  (219);  Buci  (Robertas  de), 
Northampton  (225);  Buci  (Robertus  de),  Leicester  (234); 
and  Buge  — — , Nottinghamshire  (292  b).  Amongst  the 
under-tenants  of  land  are  Buci  (Robertus  de),  Leicester 
(232  ter.);  Buci  (Robertus  de),  Leicester  (232  b);  Buci 
(Robertus  de),  Leicester  (236);  Buci  (Robertus  de), 
Leicester  (236  b);  and  Buci  (Robertus  de),  Stafford 
(250  b,  bis). 

The  similarity  of  these  names,  and  the  slight  variation 
of  spelling,  show  plainly  that  they  were  names  of  different 
members  of  the  same  family — viz.,  that  of  the  Buccen ; 
and  in  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  several 
of  the  Bucken-hams  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  have  derived  their  names  from  this  family, 
which  means  nothing  more  than  “ Buccen— home,”  as  I 
have  proved  in  the  numerous  notes  collected  by  me  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months.  The  names  (and  the  different 
ways  of  spelling  them)  of  the  old  German  family  of  the 
Buccen,  and  of  the  colonies  which  were  founded  by  them, 
as  have  been  authentically  proved,  will  form  an  interest- 
ing comparison,  and  I therefore  give  below  a list  of  those 
which  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
curious  documents  of  German  history. 

Bocco,  mentioned  a.d.  801  (document  No.  21  of  the 
monastery  of  Lorsch). 

Bucco,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  century  (document 
No.  1,176  of  the  monastery  of  Lorsch). 

Count  Bucco,  mentioned  in  the  year  1003  (in  Thiet- 
mar’s  Chronicle  of  Merseburg,  book  v.  chap.  xxi.). 

Bishop  Bucco,  of  Goslar  (“  is  killed  in  the  year  1088 
during  a revolution  ”;  the  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  Hildesheim). 

Bishop  Buggo  (the  same  bishop  who  is  called  Bucco  in 
the  former  statement).  His  death  during  the  revolution 
a.d.  1088  also  mentioned  in  the  Annales  Corbejenses. 

Bishop  Buggo  (his  death  also  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  Wurzburg). 

The  noble  family  of  the  Buggen : “ Buggones  nobiles 
in  Alamannia.” 

Colonies  of  ihe  Buccen  in  Germany. — 1.  Gross-  and 
Klein-  (Great  and  Small)  Bockenheim,  west  of  Worms 
(mentioned  in  numerous  documents  of  the  monastery  of 
Lorsch,  which  I have  copied),  and  spelled  in  the  follow- 
ing different  manners  : Buggenheim,  Bukinheim,  Buken- 
heim,  Bucchenheim,  Brukenheim  (this  last  spelling  is 
evidently  a fault  of  the  copyist). 

2.  Bocchingen,  north  of  the  city  of  Landau  in  the 
Bavarian  “ Pfalz  ” (mentioned  in  the  same  collection  of 
documents,  and  spelled  in  the  following  different  man- 
ners : Bochincheim,  Buchinheim,  Buchingheim). 

3.  Bockenheim,  north-west  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(mentioned  in  the  same  documents,  No.  3,391,  and  spelled 
Bochinheim). 

4.  Bockenheim,  a district  near  MUnzenberg,  south- 
west of  the  University  of  Giessen  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt  (mentioned  in  the  same  documents, 
and  spelled  Bochinheim). 

5.  Bucgen-stat,  a village  not  any  longer  in  existence, 
situated  formerly  in  the  region  called  at  present  the 
“ Wetteran,”  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Then,  too,  we  have  yet  another  professor,  Grimm, 
and  according  to  his  law  of  the  ancient  dialects  (a 
well-known  compilation)  the  name  of  Bucen  would 
be  spelt  with  Jc  in  the  oldest  forms  of  language, 
with  g in  Greek,  Low  German,  and  Old  English, 
and  with  c in  Latin.  This  proves  that  the  names 
Bukki,  Bucen-o-bantes,  and  Buggenheim,  and  the 
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other  changes,  Buckenham,  &c.,  are  obtained  with 
perfect  regularity.  As  regards  the  "he  goat” 
notion,  we  read  in  the  Codex  Laureshamensis, 
tom.  iii.  prof.,  1730,  that  Bockenheim  was  not 
derived  from  buck,  or  he  goat  (in  German  bock),  as 
one  might  at  first  conceive,  but  from  a certain 
Buggo— for  the  old  form  of  writing  is  Buggenheim 
or  Buckenheim.  Henry  Maudslay. 

The  Arms  of  the  Popes  (6th  S.  vi.  81,  271, 
290,  354). — In  continuing  my  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject I should  like  to  say,  with  reference  to  my  com- 
munication at  p.  290,  that  I have  received  from 
Mr.  Everard  Green  a polite  intimation  that  my 
surmise  is  correct,  and  that  the  field  of  the  arms 
of  the  present  Pope  is  now  invariably  azure. 
Another  correspondent  has  obligingly  forwarded 
to  me  a drawing  of  the  book-plate  of  Pope  Pius  VI., 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  full  arms  of  that 
Pontiff  were  those  I described  from  the  tablet  in 
the  Frauenkirche  at  Munich,  though  the  central 
escutcheon  was  often  used  alone  on  coins,  &c. 

Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli,  1769-1775). — Az.,  a 
fess  between  three  estoiles  in  chief,  and  a mountain 
of  as  many  summits  in  base  or.  According  to  a 
custom  of  which  there  are  frequent  examples,  this 
Pope,  as  a member  of  a regular  order,  placed  its 
arms  in  chief  above  his  personal  arms;  we  have 
therefore  to  add  to  the  blazon  above  given  the 
following : and  in  chief  the  arms  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  Arg. , a cross  Calvary  traversed  by  two 
human  arms  in  saltire  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
shield,  the  one  in  bend,  naked  and  representing 
that  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  other,  that  of 
St.  Francis,  in  bend  sinister,  habited  in  the 
Franciscan  robe,  both  bearing  the  o-rty/xara  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  all  ppr.  There  are 
small  and  not  very  important  discrepancies  in 
the  blazons  of  the  arms  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  I may  therefore  note  that  the  cross  Calvary 
is  often  depicted  sable,  and  that  the  two  arms  some- 
times issue  from  clouds  in  the  base  of  the  shield. 
The  great  similarity  between  the  arms  of  this 
Pope  and  his  predecessor  Clement  XI.  made  me 
suspect  a connexion  which  I have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  and  which  probably  did  not  exist.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  similarity  might  be  ac- 
counted for  if,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  the 
Franciscan  monk  bore  no  arms  until  his  elevation 
to  the  Sacred  College.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  the  mountains  which  appear  here  and  in  other 
Papal  arms  are  represented  conventionally  by  demi- 
ovals  of  regular  contour,  and  issue  from  the  base 
of  the  shield. 

Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico,  1758-1769). — Here 
the  term  “ cross  passant  ” is  not  used,  at  least  in  the 
present  day,  to  denote  a plain  cross  extending  to 
the  edges  of  the  shield.  The  figure  is  sufficiently 
blazoned  “ a cross.”  With  regard  to  the  tinctures, 
also,  I suspect  the  blazon  of  the  quarterings  needs 


amendment,  for  Rietstap  (whose  accuracy  is  won- 
derful so  far  as  I am  competent  to  judge)  gives  to 
the  Counts  Rezzonico  the  following: — 

“ Ec.:  au  1 de  gu.  a la  croix  d’arg.;  aux  2 et  3 d’azur 
& la  tour  d'arg.;  au  4 de  gu.  k trois  barres  d’arg.  Sur  le 
tout  un  ecusson  d’or,  timbre  d’une  couronne  a l’antique, 
et  ch.  d’une  aigle  ep.  de  sa.” 

The  crown  above  the  escutcheon  would  probably 
not  appear  in  the  Papal  arms. 

Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini,  1740-1758). — This 
Pontiff  impaled  in  the  first  place  the  arms  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.  (hereafter  to  be  given)  as  arms  of 
patronage,  with  his  personal  arms  in  the  second 
place.  These  latter  were  not,  it  appears,  Or,  three 
pallets  gu.,  but  Or,  four  pallets  az.  (the  arms  of  the 
Pope  as  blazoned  above  will  be  found  engraved  in 
Triers,  Einleitung  zu  der  Wapen-kunst,  Leipzig, 
1744,  p.  759).  A family  of  Lambertini  bore, 
indeed,  a paly  shield  with  the  tinctures  or  and  gu., 
but  the  Bolognese  house  of  Lambertini,  to  which 
Benedict  XIV.  belonged,  bore  the  coat  I give  on 
the  authority  of  Triers  and  Rietstap. 

Clement  XII.  (Corsini,  1730-1740). — For  “Arg., 
three  bendlets  gu.,  over  all  a fess  az.,”  read  Bendy 
arg.  and  gu. , over  all  a fess  az. 

John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Memorable  Residents  in  Islington,  Barns- 
bury,  and  Pentonville  (6th  S.  vi.  121,  374). — 
In  the  course  of  his  interesting  communications 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  states 
(ante,  p.  122)  that  “ John  Quick’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Davenport,  born  1759,  the  famous  actress 
of  old  women,  retired  from  the  stage  May  25, 
1830.  She  died  at  22,  Michael’s  Place,  Brompton, 
May  8,  1843,  aged  eighty-four  years.”  Will  Mr. 
Spencer  kindly  say  upon  what  authority  this 
statement  rests  ? That  he  has  authority  for  it  I do 
not  doubt,  but  the  account  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  a memoir  of  the  lady  published  in  Oxberry’s 
Dramatic  Biography  (vol.  ii.,  1825).  It  is  there 
stated  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a Mr.  Hervey, 
and  was  born  at  Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
year  1765.  Mrs.  Davenport  was  the  successor  of 
Miss  Pope,  and  played,  as  most  readers  will  re- 
collect, Nurse  to  the  Juliet  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble 
on  her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden. 

Charles  Wylie. 

Silo  (6th  S.  vi.  368). — Silo  is  an  Italian  word, 
corrupted  from  Latin  sirus,  and  Greek  c reipos  or 
o-Lpos.  The  earliest  recorded  use  of  the  Greek 
word  is  in  Euripides.  The  Latin  and  later  Greek 
words  are  found  in  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny. 

James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

House  of  Commons. 

This  word  is  Spanish,  and  means  a cavern  or 
place  underground.  The  verb  ensilar  is  used  of 
storing  grain  in  such  a receptacle.  Silo  seems  to 
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have  been  adopted  into  the  French  language,  and 
ensilage  is,  of  course,  French  in  form,  but  whether 
it  is  a genuine  French  word  I do  not  know. 

C.  S.  Jerram. 

Littr4  gives  silo  as  from  Spanish  “silo,  de 
o-ipos,  excavation  ou  fosse  creus^e  dans  le  sol,  oil 
l’on  depose  les  grains  battus  pour  les  conserver.” 
This  agrees  with  Liddell  and  Scott’s  definition, 
s.v.  o-Lpo % a pit,  especially  for  keeping  corn  in. 

A.  Harrison. 

14,  Pevensey  Road,  St.  Leonards. 

The  practice  of  ensilage  was  known  to  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  See  Jer.  xli.  8,  9,  and  the 
note  thereon  by  Prof.  E.  Reuss  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Bible  (Paris,  1876).  A.  L.  Mathew. 

The  Dene  Holes  in  Essex  (6th  S.  vi.  247). — 
It  is  quite  certain  that  neither  Caesar  nor  Tacitus 
ever  described  the  Dene  or  Dane  Holes,  Greys 
Thurrock,  in  Essex.  History  does  inform  us  that 
the  ancient  Germans  did  dwell  in  earth  houses, 
but  so  did  the  ancient  Britons  all  over  the  country. 
These  Dane  pits  or  holes  have  been  described  as 
places  of  refuge  during  invasion,  being  too  difficult 
of  access  for  permanent  residence,  that  difficulty 
being  their  true  security  for  merely  temporary 
purposes.  Numerous  relics  of  human  occupation 
have  been  recovered  from  them,  such  as  pottery, 
red  or  Samian  ware,  glass  vessels,  &c.  They  were 
probably  used  by  refugees  from  Romford  or  from 
Southfleet  at  the  Saxon  invasion.  They  would  be 
a convenient  shelter  for  Roman  citizens  waiting 
the  chance  of  escape  by  water  at  the  sacking  of  a 
neighbouring  station.  Lysart. 

Is  not  the  most  likely  correct  answer  to  the 
question,  “ What  were  these  holes  made  for  ? ” to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  British  Gauls 
were  accustomed  to  chalk  the  land  ? We  may 
believe  that  these  pits  were  their  quarries.  Mr. 
Elton,  in  his  Origins  of  English  History,  says 
(p.  120),  speaking  of  the  agricultural  habits  of  these 
people,  “ The  chalk,  we  are  told,  was  dug  from 
funnel-shaped  pits,  sometimes  a hundred  feet  deep,” 
and  he  refers  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.f  xvii.  4).  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a fact  that  these  pits  go  down  to  the 
upper  chalk  and  no  deeper,  and  this  circumstance  is 
in  favour  of  the  chalk-quarry  theory.  In  the  Trans- 
actions, Essex  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.,  new  series, 
p.  286,  is  a notice  of  similar  circular  pits  in  the 
ancient  British  Oppidum  at  Saffron  Walden.  A 
drawing  of  the  pits  at  East  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  may 
be  seen  in  Cox’s  Magna  Britannia,  Essex,  685. 

F.  Sydney  Waddington. 

Mr.  Jottn  W.  Bone  may  be  glad  to  be  referred 
to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil,  which  can  hardly 
refer  to  anything  except  these  Dene  Holes  or  Dane 
Holes.  I took  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  last 
summer  at  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological  In- 


stitute, when  a paper  happened  to  be  read  on  the 
Dene  Holes  near  Dartford,  in  Kent.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  labouring  classes  during  the  winter 
season  in  Britain  : — 

“ Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
Otia  agunt  terra,  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  ulmos  ignique  dedere. 

Hie  noctem  ludo  ducunt  et  pocula  Lett 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis.” 

Georg,  iii.  376-80. 

It  is  clear  from  these  lines  that  Virgil  considered 
these  underground  cavities  to  have  been  used  as 
habitations,  and  their  shape  seems  to  prove  that 
the  poet  was  most  exact  in  his  description. 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

[Prof.  Conington  has  the  following  note  on  these  lines : 
“ This  Troglodytic  life  is  reported  of  the  Sarmatians  by 
Mela  2.  1,  of  the  Germans  by  Tac.  Germ.  16,  of  the  Ar- 
menians by  Xenophon,  an  eye-witness,  Anab.  4.  5.  In 
Aesch.  Prom.  452  it  is  part  of  the  barbarism  from  which 
Prometheus  raised  the  human  race : KarwpvxsQ  F 
tvaiov,  wot’  arjavpoi  Mvp grjK£Qi  dvrpujv  kv  g v^oIq 
avrjX'ioLg.  The  homes  of  the  Esquimaux  are  built  out  of 
the  snow,  and  rise  but  a small  height  above  its  level.”] 

Monmouthshire  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  246). 
— A farrow  of  pigs  at  Christmas  do  not,  as  a rule, 
come  to  much  good,  as  the  season  of  the  year  is 
against  them.  Chickens  hatched  at  Michaelmas 
are  out  of  season,  and  do  not  prosper  ; the  same 
is  said  of  the  young  of  tame  rabbits,  kittens,  and 
other  things  born  in  the  winter  time. 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (6th  S.  vi.  248). — The  pas- 
sage, “Ausurn  eum  quae  nemo  auderet  bonus,” 
&c.,  erroneously  assigned  by  some  to  Livy,  is 
taken  from  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  ii.  chap.  xxiv.). 
It  was  said  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  the  famous 
leader  of  the  popular  faction  during  the  absence 
of  Sylla,  the  Roman  Dictator,  who  was  prose- 
cuting the  Mithridatic  War  in  the  East. 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Clarendon,  bk.  xv. 
&ubfin.  anni  1658,  p.  862,  Oxford  edit.  1843. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

American  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  266).— Rich. 
Walker,  in  his  Flora  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  297, 
Oxford,  1833,  has,  in  reference  to  the  Populus 
Tremula , the  “ Aspen,  or  trembling  poplar,” 
“ The  Highlanders,  according  to  Lightfoot,  sup- 
pose our  Saviour’s  cross  made  of  this  tree,  and 
that  hence  its  leaves  never  rest.”  The  work  of 
Lightfoot  to  which  he  refers  is,  I presume,  J. 
Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica,  Lond.,  1772,  8vo.  2 vols. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I have  often  as  a child  in  the  north  of  England 
heard  this  reason  given  for  the  constant  trembling 
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of  the  leaves,  that  it  was  on  a poplar  tree  that  our 
Lord  hung.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Mardy  or  Mawdy  Child  (6th  S.  vi.  249). — 
Surely  the  word  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Fr. 
maldit,  but  is  derived  from  mar  (A.-S.  merran), 
a verb  of  frequent  use  in  the  Midland  Counties 
instead  of  spoil.  Mr.  C.  Ii.  Poole,  in  his  Stafford- 
shire Glossary,  has  “ Mar’d,  spoilt  ; used  of  a 
child.”  Miss  Jackson,  in  her  Shropshire  Word- 
Book , gives  “ Marred  [maar’d],  part,  adj , petted  ; 
foolishly  indulged  ; spoilt.  Whitchurch  ; Elles- 
mere. ‘Er’s  marred  that  lad  tell  e’ll  never  be  no 
good  to  ’isself  nor  nobody  else/  ” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Why  does  Dr.  Brewer  go  to  the  O.F.  form 
maldit  for  the  origin  (?)  of  this  term  applied  to  a 
naughty  child,  when  the  modern  form,  rnaudit,  is 
so  much  nearer  to  the  sound  of  the  word  which, 
he  says,  is  used  in  Nottinghamshire  ? In  either 
case,  however,  the  suggested  derivation  hardly 
commends  itself  on  the  score  of  probability. 

Julian  Marshall. 

“Arthur,  King  of  England  ” (6th  S.  vi.  369). 
— M.  D.’s  suggestion  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
Arthur  commemorated  in  the  Maximilian-Denk- 
mal  at  Innsbruck  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  local 
authorities  are  against  it.  The  local  guide-books 
may  not  count  as  authorities,  though  they  are 
mostly  compiled  from  accredited  works,  but  Beda 
Weber  is  a most  painstaking  and  accurate  historian, 
and  he  distinctly  asserts  that  the  statue  in  ques- 
tion represents  “ der  grosse  Held  der  romantischen 
Sagen-poesie  gestorben  urns  Jahr  542,”  and  his 
presence  is  just  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Clovis  or 
Theodoric.  The  slight  and  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned figure  in  its  elaborately  adorned  armour  is 
more  that  of  an  ideal  of  chivalrous  romance  than 
an  almost  contemporary  person.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  slight- 
ness of  the  figure  aptly  represents  that  of  a prince 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 

B.  H.  Busk. 

“ Cole  it  out”  (6th  S.  vi.  328). — The  word  coul 
is  in  constant  use  here,  but  has  only  been  printed 
in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  list,  I believe ; and  though  it 
passes  for  a relative  of  coal,  from  the  raking  of 
ashes,  &c.,  as  your  correspondent  describes,  it  has 
such  a wide  scope  in  other  ways  that  I have  always 
preferred  my  good  uncle’s  derivation  from  the 
French  cueillir—  to  gather.  It  is  done  by  a rake 
without  teeth,  a bar,  in  fact,  with  horizontal  shaft, 
which  scrapes  forward  everything  beyond  which  it 
is  stretched.  To  coul  the  roads  is  very  needful,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  mud  brought  to  the  sides,  of 
which  the  pedestrian  is  freed.  Coal-rake  is  pro- 
nounced coleroek.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it 
for  different  uses.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 


Mr.  Tomlinson  says  he  does  not  find  the  word 
cole  in  the  Hallamshire  or  Craven  glossaries.  In 
what  is  probably  the  proper  form  of  the  word,  coul, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  Craven  Glossary  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Carr  (“  A Native  of  Craven”),  2 vols., 
published  1828.  The  word  means  to  scrape  to- 
gether. A road-scraper  is  commonly  called  a 
coul-rake  in  Craven.  In  township  books  of 
Skipton  I came  across  entries  like  the  following: — 

1732,  Nov.  29.  Thos.  Oudfield,  cowling  street,  0 0 8. 

1734,  Nov.  13.  The  town’s  coul  rake  repairing,  0 10. 

1741,  Aug.  26.  Pd  Geo.  Stead,  for  mending  the  cool 
rake,  00  00  02. 

As  in  our  dialect  there  is  a very  strong  tendency 
to  omit  the  l at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a word 
( e.g .,  auter  for  altar,  cowd  for  cold,  owd  for  old, 
haw  for  hall,  also  Oudfield  for  Oldfield,  a name 
mentioned  above),  this  word  coul  has  the  form  cow 
(pronounced  kd,  broad  o).  W.  H.  Dawson. 

Skipton,  Craven. 

A Lancashire  Ballad  (6th  vi.  269). — I think 
the  title  of  this  ballad  is  The  Golden  Key.  I only 
remember  parts  of  it.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  a 
woman  has  lost  a gold  key,  and  is  about  to  be 
hung,  when  she  exclaims 

“ Hangman,  hangman,  stop  a minute  ; 

I think  I see  my  father  coming.” 

Then  follows:  — 

“ Father,  father,  have  you  found  the  key. 

And  have  you  come  to  set  me  free, 

Or  have  you  come  to  see  me  hanged 
Upon  this  gallows  tree  V* 

Father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  all  in  turn  come 
up  and  have  nob  found  the  lost  key.  At  last  the 
“ sweetheart  ” appears,  who  exclaims  triumphantly  : 

“ I have  not  come  to  see  you  hanged 
Upon  the  gallows  tree, 

For  I have  found  the  golden  key.” 

I write  this  from  memory,  I never  saw  it  in  print. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Fonts  of  Lead  (5th  S.  xii.  444).— At  this  re- 
ference I published  a list  of  such  baptismal  fonts 
of  lead  as  were  known  to  me,  with  references  to 
the  places  where  descriptions  may  be  found.  I 
was  in  conversation  with  a gentleman  a few  days 
ago  on  this  subject.  He  told  me  that  there  was 
formerly  a leaden  font  in  the  church  of  Topcroft, 
Norfolk,  but  that  he  thinks  it  has  been  removed, 
and  he  fears  destroyed.  Do  any  of  your  readers 
know  anything  about  it  ? It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  destruction  followed  removal.  If  it 
did,  there  may  be  some  record  remaining  of  what 
it  was  like.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Unaccented  Words  in  Modern  Greek  and 
other  Languages  (6th  S.  vi.  262). — By  a slip  of 
the  pen,  I suppose,  Dr.  Chance  has  made  the 
following  statement  : “ In  the  case  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  was  common  formerly,  even  among  the 
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educated,  to  pronounce  it  ’em,  and  it  was  often  J 
so  written.”  This  assertion  is  misguiding  ; ’em  j 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them,  but  represents 
the  old  forms  heom , hem,  which  were  eventually  I 
superseded  by  the  use  of  them,  O.E.  J>am.  I was  I 
under  the  impression  that  this  fact  was  now  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

“Zacutus’s  Linkes”  (6th  S.  vi.  249)  probably 
owed  their  name  to 

“ Zacutus  Lusitanus,  ne  a Lisbonne  en  1575,  y pro* 
fessa  la  Medecine  jusqu'en  1624,  qu’il  fut  rendu  une 
Ordonnance  qui  chassoit  du  Hoiaume  les  Juifs  et  leurs 
enfans.  Comme  il  etoit  de  race  juive,  il  fut  oblige  de 
quieter  Lisbonne.  et  alia  pratiquer  la  Medecine  a Amster- 
dam et  a la  Have,  ou  il  mourut  en  1624.  Ses  CEuvres 
ont  ete  imprimees  a Lyon  1649,  2 vols.  in  fol.  Dans  le 
premier  se  trouve  L'Histoire  de  la  Medecine;  dans  le 
second.  La  Pratique,  l’un  et  l’autre  avoient  paru  separe- 
ment." — Ladvocat’s  Dictionnaire  Historique , 1777,  iii. 
694. 

Hirondelle. 

The  Shakspeare  - Bacon  Controversy  (6th 
S.  vi.  340). — A very  extensive  bibliography  has 
recently  been  issued  by  Mr.  Wyman,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Este. 

Birmingham. 

Cutting  an  Infant’s  Hair  Unlucky  (6th  S. 
vi.  249). — The  superstition  I have  met  with  about 
cutting  an  infant’s  hair,  particularly  in  Sussex,  is 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed  under  the 
waxing  moon,  as  it  is  unlucky  to  effect  it  when  she  is 
waning.  On  the  Continent  the  idea  that  it  is  not  only 
unlucky  but  prejudicial  to  health  to  cut  a child’s 
hair  prevails  to  a disastrous  extent ; many  will  not 
even  wash  children’s  heads  during  the  first  two 
years,  and  the  condition  they  are  sometimes  in  is 
frightful  to  behold.  This  is  one  old  custom  which  one 
sees  losing  its  hold  without  regret.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  Canti  Popolari  del  Circondario  di  Modica, 
by  S.  A.  Guastella,  it  is  stated  that  even  grown 
men  there  used  never  to  cut  their  hair  : — 

“ La  z&zzera  [shock  head  of  hair]  che  portarano  lun- 
gliissima,  spesso  nei  lavori  della  trebbiatura  s'impastava 
in  si  turpe  guisa,  che,  trascurata,  riuscia  impossibile 
destrigarsi ; ma  a dargli  il  paradiso  terreatre,  avrebbero 
rifiutati  a menarvi  le  forbici,  convinti  com’  erano  che  al 
taglio  sarebbe  eusaeguita  la  paralisia  o la  morte  istan- 
tanea/' 

R.  H.  Busk. 

This  belief  obtains  in  Scotland  very  generally, 
and  applies  to  the  fiDger  nails  as  well  as  the  hair. 
Biting,  instead  of  cutting  a child’s  finger  nails  for 
the  first  time,  is  an  expedient  also  resorted  to.  A 
curious  reason  for  doing  so  is  given  in  the  Chem- 
rxitzer  Bockenphilotophie : “Die  Nagel  an  der 
kleinen  Kinder  Hiinden  soli  das  erstemal  die 
Mutter  abbeissen,  sonst  lerntn  tie  ttehlen, .”  The 
principle  underlying  both  superstitions  is  probably 
a fear  of  the  clippings  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
sorcerer,  and  being  used  for  working  spells  with. 


Hence  the  precaution  of  destroying  all  clippings  of 
hair  or  nails  is  a practice  prevalent  everywhere. 

J.  W.  Crombie. 

Balgownie,  Aberdeen. 

One  of  the  common  bits  of  folk-lore  about  babies 
in  Derbyshire  and  Notts  is  that  an  infant’s  hair 
should  not  be  cut  before  it  is  a year  old,  and  then 
it  must  be  cut  for  the  first  time  by  the  mother,  or 
ill  luck  will  follow  the  child.  Babies’  nails  also 
should  not  be  cut  till  twelve  months  have  passed 
from  the  birth,  but  the  mother  may  bite  them 
shorter.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

The  superstition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dew  is  a 
Devonshire  one.  Devonians  also  think  it  unlucky 
to  cut  the  finger  nails  ; these  they  also  bite  off, 
hoping  thus  to  avoid  the  misfortune  which  they 
think  would  follow  if  the  nails  were  cut. 

Alfred  W.  Rich. 

Croydon. 

I may  further  inform  Mr.  Dew  that  it  is  con- 
sidered as  unlucky  to  cut  a child’s  nails  as  it  is  to 
cut  the  hair  for  the  first  year ; but  the  parent  may 
bite  the  nails,  though  I never  heard  of  the  same 
process  being  applied  to  the  hair. 

W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

First  Idea  of  a Union  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  (6th  S.  vi.  266). — The 
author  of  The  Generali  Junto , &c.,  was  Henry 
Parker,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a prolific  pamphleteer,  judging  from  the  list  of  his 
writings  given  by  Watt  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,  col.  731,  v.  J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

The  Verb  “To  wish”  (6th  S.  vi.  268).— In 
the  examples  given  by  Beta  it  seems  to  be  an 
elliptical  form  of  expression  ; thu3  “ I .wish  (to 
have)  a book  “ I left  home  on  the  day  I wished 
(to  do  so).”  There  is  a use  of  this  word  in  the 
north,  e.g.f  “ Can  you  wish  me  to  a customer”  ? — 
that  is,  Can  you  help  me,  &c.  See  Brockett. 

G.  H.  T. 

Dad  (6th  S.  iii.  475). — It  is  here  pronounced 
“almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  dad  is  a gipsy 
word,  for  it  is  pure  Welsh.”  We  seem  to  get  it 
more  easily  direct  from  tata,  Sanskrit  for  father. 
In  Rome  tata  is  the  common  popular  equivalent 
for  daddy.  There  is  an  orphanage  there  founded 
about  1780  by  a bricklayer  named  Giovanni 
Borgi,  the  Roman  counterpart  of  the  Parisian 
“ Petit  Manteau  Bleu,”  which  to  this  day  main- 
tains for  its  title  his  sobriquet  of  “ Tata  Giovanni,” 
“ Daddy  John.”  Pius  IX.  was  sometime  its 
Rector.  R.  H.  Busk. 

“Deeside  Guide”:  James  Brown  (4th  S.  viii. 
527  ; ix.  81,  148). — Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Norval 
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Clyne  in  “ N.  & Q.”  claimed  as  Dr.  Joseph 
Robertson’s — supported  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith,  publisher,  and  Dr.  Grub,  Dr. 
Robertson’s  biographer— “ A Guide  to  the  High- 
lands of  Deeside.'  With  a map.  By  James  Brown. 
Aberdeen  : Printed  by  J.  Davidson  & Co.  for  the 
Author,  and  to  be  had  of  Lewis  Smith,  66,  Broad 
Street,  1831,”  12mo.  pp.  32,  with  folding  map. 

With  every  respect  for  the  opinions  of  these 
able  men,  I have,  after  a careful  examination  of 
this  very  rare  work  and  comparison  with  its  very 
common  successor,  the  New  Deeside  Guide , arrived 
at  a different  conclusion.  That  the  New  Deeside 
Guide  was  written  by  Robertson  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt,  but  the  master  hand  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  booklet  Indeed,  I 
cannot  fancy  that  any  of  the  three  authorities  cited 
above  can  have  seen  the  little  pamphlet  at  the  time 
their  statements  were  made,  or  I feel  sure  they 
would  have  agreed  with  me  as  to  its  authorship. 

The  earliest  copy  of  the  New  Deeside  Guide  I 
can  lay  hands  on  at  this  moment  is  a 12mo.,  dated 
1843,  which  contains  72  pp.  of  closely  printed  matter, 
besides  title  and  preface.  The  old  guide  contains 
28  pp.  of  very  open  printing  besides  title  and  pre- 
face. If  we  deduct  from  it  twelve  pages  of  ballads  and 
matter  which  is  certainly  neither  Robertson’s  nor 
Brown’s,  we  have  twenty  pages  left  for  the  guide- 
book. It  is  little  else  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
places  passed  by  the  stage-coach,  and  does  not  extend 
further  east  than  Dinnet,  so  that  the  first  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  the  New  Guide  are  of  no  use  for 
comparison.  The  paragraphs  are  numbered,  and 
it  will  enable  readers  to  compare  the  two  works 
and  judge  for  themselves  if  I transcribe  a few  of 
them. 

1.  Mill  of  Dinnet,  where  the  stage-coaches 
generally  stop,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Aber- 
deen. 

10.  The  Pass  of  Ballater. — The  road  to  the  pass 
strikes  off  at  the  above  cottage  (Oakwood  Cottage). 

20.  Girnock,  a small  river  joining  the  Dee  on 
the  south  side. 

21.  Craiggouize,  or  Fir-hill,  by  some  called 
Sister-hill.  It  is  very  like  Craigen-Darroch. 

27.  Tammy  Dow’s. — A small  farm  on  the  road- 
side, the  first  after  you  pass  the  forty-seventh 
milestone. 

29.  Lochnagar  Distillery— Mr.  James  Robert- 
son. 

41.  Craignortie,  a hill. 

56.  Clunie  House. 

68.  Allen-More,  a farmhouse. 

73.  Craig  Nich,  or  Eagles’  Crag. 

85.  Cairn-na-van,  a hill. 

The  information  doubtless  is  correct,  but  it  is 
not  imparted  in  the  way  Robertson  would  have 
given  it.  I am  aware  that  Robertson  in  the  Aber- 
deen Magazine,  1831,  p.  317,  calls  Brown’s  “the 
model  of  a guide-book,”  dwelling  with  kindly 


humour  on  the  gazette-like  announcements,  a few 
of  which  I have  given  above.  Had  he  lived  to 
see  the  little  book  attributed  to  himself  he  might 
justly  have  exclaimed,  “ Save  me  from  mv  friends  !” 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Talon  (6th  S.  v.  268,  394 ; vi.  90).— I am  now 
in  a position  to  explain  this  word  fully.  Dr. 
Chance  has  told  us  that  it  must  have  meant,  not 
the  hinder  claw  of  a bird  merely,  but  the  hinder 
claw  together  with  the  toe,  taking  “ claw  ” in  the 
fuller  sense.  No  doubt  this  is  what  the  word 
ought  to  have  meant  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  what  it  did  mean.  The  misuse  of  the  word, 
that  is,  its  employment  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
a mere  claw,  was  due  to  the  absurd  affectation  of 
the  terms  used  by  hawkers.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  a hawk  had  no  feathers,  only  plumes,  and  so 
forth,  though  the  word  feathers  was  frequently 
used  by  hawkers  when  they  were  off  their  guard, 
or  when  explaining  things  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
authoritative  passage  on  the  subject  is  the  follow- 
ing : “ Talons.  Fyrst  the  grete  Clees  [claws]  be- 
hynde,  that  strenyth  the  bake  of  the  hande,  ye 
shall  call  horn  [them]  Talons. — Pownces.  The  Clees, 
within,  the  fote,  ye  shall  call  of  right  her  Pownces  ” 
( Book  of  St.  A Ibans,  fol.  a8).  Thus  we  find  that 
it  pleased  the  inventors  of  the  terms  of  hawking 
to  confine  the  sense  of  talon  to  the  mere  claw,  viz , 
that  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  whilst  the  claws  of 
the  toes  in  front  were  called  pounces — a use  which 
occurs  again  in  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  i.  11,  19,  as  I have 
already  elsewhere  noted.  From  the  latter  sub- 
stantive the  verb  pounce  is  derived,  though  the 
substantive  itself  is  obsolete,  and  the  modern  talon 
includes  the  pounce.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Sanctus  Bell  Cotes  (6th  S.  iv.  147,  433  ; v. 
95,  296).— Sanctus  bell  cotes  remain  in  the  churches 
of  Alderley  (Cheshire),  Prestbury  (Cheshire),  and 
Tideswell  (Derbyshire). 

Alderley. — In  the  churchyard,  under  an  old  yew, 
stands  an  ancient  stone  font,  removed  from  the  church 
and  green  with  exposure  ; under  the  same  yew  lies 
buried  the  sister  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley.  Alderley 
is  worthy  of  note  as  having  been  connected  with  the 
Stanley  family  since  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
present  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley  (cr.  1832)  is 
descended  from  Sir  John,  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Derby  (cr.  1483),  second  son  of  Thomas,  first 
Baron  Stanley  (cr.  1456),  and  uncle  of  Sir 
Edward  (second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Derby), 
who  was  created  Lord  Monteagle  by  Henry  VIII. 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  immortalized 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Prestbury. — A bell  is  hanging  in  the  sanctus 
cote  which  is  used  for  the  services.  The  church 
has  been  so  frequently  restored  that  hardly  any 
part  of  the  original  structure  remains,  but  there 
are  portions  which  were  built  about  the  close  of 
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the  twelfth  century.  Some  of  the  piers  inside 
are  Norman,  the  rest  Early  English  ; and  there  is 
one  Early  English  window  left  in  the  chancel. 
Additions  were  made  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style  about  1350.  A general  restoration  took 
place  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  subsequent 
centuries  many  alterations  and  additions,  ruinous 
to  the  architecture  of  the  church,  were  made,  and 
the  building  underwent  an  entire  restoration  in 
1881,  when  it  was  reseated.  After  removing  the 
flooring  there  were  found  many  incised  stones, 
decorated  with  floriated  crosses,  shears,  and  keys, 
and  some  old  runic  crosses  were  also  discovered  ; 
all  similar  to  those  which  have  been  long  exposed 
to  view  in  the  porch  of  Bakewell  Church  (Derby). 

At  the  side  of  Prestbury  Church  is  the  west 
front  of  a small  Norman  church,  the  original 
building,  to  which  three  sides  and  a roof  were 
added  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  building 
is  now  used  as  a choir  vestry.  The  small  columns 
in  the  reveals  of  the  old  Norman  doorway  are  of 
Permian  conglomerate,  similar  to  those  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  church  at  Alderley  Edge  ; probably 
they  were  brought  from  that  place,  a distance  of 
five  miles.  Hastings  C.  Dent. 

Bosbury  Church,  Herefordshire,  possesses  a small 
one,  at  the  junction  of  the  chancel  and  the  nave, 
which  still  contains  the  old  sanctus  bell. 

Alpha. 

Libraries  in  Churches  (6th  S.  iv.  205,  266, 
304,  327,  387  ; vi.  15,  96,  258,  294,  336).— The 
subjoined  extract  from  The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath , 1723,  may  increase  the 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  existence  of  the 
library  in  Bath  Abbey  Church  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”;  this  explains  its  origin. 
Amongst  the  old  folios  are  some  of  considerable 
value,  such  as  Walton’s  Polyglot , Poole’s  Synopsis, 
and  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion.  In 
some  cases,  notably  those  of  the  books  given  by 
Prynne,  the  value  is  increased  by  the  autographs 
of  distinguished  donors.  Prynne  and  his  pub- 
lisher, Michael  Sparke,  gave  thirty  volumes  of 
Prynne’s  works,  including  his  edition  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton’s  Records , a copy  of  which  not  long  ago 
sold  at  an  auction  in  London  for  164L : — 

“On  the  South  Side  of  this  He  is  a Vestiary,  wherein 
is  a small  Library,  began  by  Dr.  Arthur  Lake,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who  gave  to  it  the  Works  of  King 
James  I.  After  him  were  several  other  Benefactors: 
Richard  Lowe,  of  Caine,  in  Wiltshire,  Barrister  at  Law; 
Mr.  George  Lowe  his  son;  Mr.  Isaac  Tullie  ; William 
Rouse,  of  Halton,  in  Devonshire,  Esqr.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  of  University  College,  in  Oxford  ; Sir  William 
Waller,  Kt.,  who  i;ave  Five  Pounds;  Mr.  Edward  Biss, 
of  Spargrove,  in  Somersetshire;  Mr.  Thomas  Hayne,  of 
Albome,  in  Wiltshire,  Gent.;  Mr.  William  Prynne, 
Recorder  of  this  City  ; John  Harrington,  of  Kelston,  near 
this  Place,  8on  of  8ir  John  Harrington,  the  Poet ; Robert 
Creyghton,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Thomas  Guidott, 


M.D.;  Sir  Edward  Greaves,  Bart.;  a Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  several  others,  too  numerous  to 
insert  here.” 

Jerom  Murch. 

Bath. 

Loves  and  Louvres  (6th  S.  vi.  86,  273). — My 
father  used  to  tell  a comical  story  about  a Southron 
who,  inquiring  his  way  in  Lancashire,  was  desired 
to  go  straight  on  until  he  came  to  two  lovers  by 
the  roadside,  and  then  turn  off  in  a certain  direc- 
tion. The  unfortunate  man,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  was  to  expect  two  chimneys, 
went  miles  out  of  his  way,  always  looking  for 
a pair  of  sweethearts.  Hermentrude. 

Agnosticism  : Agnostic  (6th  S.  v.  489;  vi.  34). 
— If  I remember  rightly,  when  the  introduction  of 
these  words  was  discussed,  no  example  of  their  use 
was  mentioned  earlier  than  1877.  But,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1874, 
they  can  be  dated  three  years  earlier: — 

“ Thus  thinking,  he  repudiated  all  inquiry  into  the 
causation  and  origin  of  the  world,  all  questions  of  the 
‘whence’  and  ‘whither’  as  hopeless  and  inscrutable, 
accepting  ‘ agnosticism  ’ (as  we  have  heard  it  called)  as 
his  only  possible  creed.” — P.  160. 

“He”  is  Mr.  James  Mill.  A note  on  the  same 
page  speaks  of  “ the  agnostic.”  E.  H.  M. 

Dr.  Murray  states  : “ I have  now  plenty  of  in- 
stances for  agnosticism,  which  was  invented  by 
Prof.  Huxley  in  September,  1869,  as  I discovered 
after  a considerable  chase.”  J.  R.  Thorne. 

Rhedarium,  in  Park  Lane  (6th  S.  v.  68). — 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  formerly  used  as 
a mart  for  second-hand  carriages.  See  a sketch 
of  it  in  Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist,  by  Joseph 
Grego  (2  vols.  Chatto  & Windus,  1880),  vol.  i. 
p.  108.  The  date  of  the  sketch  is  given  as  1783  (?), 
and  it  depicts  an  auctioneer  in  his  pulpit  engaged 
in  submitting  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
antiquated  vehicles  to  a no  less  extraordinary 
audience.  Mars  Denique. 

Richard  Barry,  seventh  Earl  of  Barry- 
more (6th  S.  vi.  209,  315,  334).— Will  F.  D. 
allow  me  to  point  out  an  error  in  the  account 
given  (ante,  p.  334)  of  the  Melfort  family  ? 
It  was  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Louis  P.  F.  M. 
Drummond,  Count  Melfort,  and  Lady  Caroline 
McKenzie,  who  in  1822  married  Mr.  Cobbett 
Derby,  died  in  1826,  and  was  his  first  wife. 

F.  N.  R. 

Heraldic  (6th  S.  vi.  48). — I am  informed,  in 
reply  to  A.  J.  D.’s  query,  that  Debrett's  House  of 
Commons  and  Judicial  Bench  for  1868  gives 
“In  te,  Domine,  speravi”  as  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Walter  Meller,  M.P.  for  Stafford  ; and  “ Yix  ea 
nostra  voco”  as  the  motto  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Murch, 
Recorder  of  Barnstaple  and  Bideford.  The  arms 
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are,  however,  in  neither  case  the  same  as  those 
given  by  A.  J.  D.  Celer  et  Audax. 

A Badger’s  Skin  (6th  S.  vi.  89, 275).— Badgers’ 
skins,  being  prickly,  are  fastened  to  the  pole  of  a 
carriage,  to  prevent  a lazy  horse  shirking  his  work 
and  leaning  against  his  companion.  M.  Haig. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  v. 
409,  438  ; vi.  18).— 

“ Conspicuous  by  their  absence.” 

The  Italian  equivalent  of  this  saying— a very  favourite 
one,  for  one  can  hardly  take  up  a newspaper  without 
meeting  it— -keeps  more  closely  to  the  original : brillarono 
per  loro  assenza.  R.  H.  Busk. 


Our  Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay? 


Wgcellanemta* 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Catholicon  Anglicum : an  English  - Latin  Wordbook, 
dated  1483.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  H.  Herrtage.  With 
a Preface  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

This  valuable  book  is  practically  a companion  volume 
to  the  well-known  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  edited  for 
the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  Way.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
fitting  that  this  society  should  have  joined  with  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  book 
and  in  distributing  copies  to  all  the  members.  Mr. 
Herrtage  has  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  in  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  Mr.  Way’s  excellent  example  in  the  matter 
of  illustrative  notes.  This  must  have  cost  him  a great 
deal  of  time,  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  gather  his  quota- 
tions from  a great  many  sources.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  gained  much  assistance  in  this  from  the  Middle 
English  dictionaries  by  Matznerand  Stratmann  (valuable 
works  which  seem  almost  unknown  to  a great  number  of 
Englishmen),  Wright’s  Vocabularies,  Huloet’s  Abece- 
darium , Horman’s  Vulgaria , Baret’s  Alvearie,  the  Ortus 
Vocabulorum,  Levins,  Palsgrave,  Cotgrave,  and  the  like  ; 
also,  for  plant-names,  from  Cockayne,  Lyte,  Turner,  and 
Gerarde  ; the  important  Dictionary  of  Plant-Names  by 
Britten  and  Holland  having  appeared  too  recently  to  be 
of  much  service.  He  has  also  drawn  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  and  of  the  Surtees  Society.  The  result  is 
a collection  of  most  interesting  notes,  which  no  student 
of  our  early  literature  can  afford  to  neglect.  Mr. 
Wheatley’s  remarks  as  to  this  are  entirely  to  the  point. 
“Mr.  Way,”  he  says,  “annotated  and  explained  the 
difficulties  of  his  text  with  the  most  unwearied  patience, 
but  his  authorities  were  to  some  extent  limited.  He 
himself  helped  to  create  the  taste  which  has  induced  so 
many  scholars  [we  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Wheatley,  for  you 
must  surely  mean  an  extremely  limited  number  of 
scholars]  to  come  forward  and  rescue  the  monuments  of 
our  language  from  destruction.  Every  one  of  Mr.  Herr- 
tage’s  pages  bears  evidence  of  the  large  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  done  since  the  Camden  Society  first 
issued  the  Promptorium.  Publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  are  quoted  on  every  page,  and 
Stratmann  and  Matzner  are  put  under  frequent  con- 
tribution.” 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  which  the  book  presents.  Our  knowledge  of  the 


date  is  valuable,  as  it  fixes  the  chronology.  The  forms 
of  the  word*  frequently  exhibit  strong  marks  of  a 
Northern  dialect,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  compilation  of  the  main  part  of  the  vocabulary 
took  place  in  Yorkshire.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Promptorium  has  been  fairly  traced  to  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk ; and  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  frequent 
instances  of  resemblance  in  the  spelling  of  words  between 
that  book  and  the  Catholicon. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Catholicon 
illustrates  a considerable  number  of  points  in  English 
etymology.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  disputed  word 
bonfire , we  find  here  the  oldest  example  of  the  use  of 
the  word  which  has  yet  been  discovered.  At  p.  20  we 
read  that  a bane  means  os,  a bone ; bane  being  the 
Northern  form  of  the  Southern  bone.  The  next  entry  is 
“ A banefyre,  ignisossium  ” (sic),  clearly  showing  that  in 
1483  the  word  was  understood  as  meaning  “a  fire  of 
bones.”  Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  why  there 
should  have  been  occasion  for  the  use  of  so  strange  an 
expression.  It  is  evident  that  the  old  suggestion  as  to 
the  phrase  having  arisen  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
must  be  given  up ; but,  at  the  same  time,  a new  sugges- 
tion readily  arises.  For,  if  ever  there  was  a time  in 
England  when  the  burning  of  bones  must  have  been  an 
occasional,  if  not  a frequent  necessity,  it  must  have  been 
during  that  horrible  period  of  internecine  slaughter 
known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  number  of  the 
slain  at  Towton  Field  alone  was  reported  at  the  time  as 
being  28,000,  as  “ nomberd  by  Harralds  see  the  Pastor* 
Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  ii.  6.  Again,  as  regards  the  animal 
called  a bat,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  name  is 
corrupted  from  the  common  Middle  English  bak  or  balcke, 
with  the.  same  sense.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  t (if  not 
a mere  simplification  of  the  final  sound)  was  suggested 
by  some  confusion  with  the  Latin  blatta.  We  find  the 
entry,  “ A bakke,  blata,  vespertilio.”  At  p.  47.  note  1, 
Mr.  Herrtage  notes  that  “ bullace  plums  are  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire called  cricTcsies.''1  We  can  help  him  to  the 
etymology  of  this  last  word.  It  is  plainly  from  the 
French  crequier,  a wild-plum  tree.  In  Mrs.  Palliser’s 
Historic  Devices,  p.  83,  the  arms  of  the  Crequy  family 
are  the  crequier  gules  on  a field  or;  see  the  picture. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Herrtage  for  the  pains  he  has 
bestowed  upon  this  interesting  and  highly  important 
vocabulary. 

Animi  Figura.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  (Smith, 

Elder  & Co.) 

As  the  translator  of  Michael  Angelo’s  sonnets,  and  of 
those  equally  interesting  by  Campanella,  Mr.  Symonds 
has  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  form  invented 
by  Guittone,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
that  he  so  fully  complies  with  its  technical  requirements. 
His  “ Mari  Magno,”  published  in  his  first  volume  of 
poems  a few  years  ago,  might  well  be  chosen  as  an 
example  of  what  a sonnet  ought  to  be,  and  most  of  those 
included  in  Animi  Figura  are  equally  perfect.  That  at 
p.  54,  on  “ Intellectual  Isolation  ” (iii.),  is  not  only  correct 
as  regards  form  and  structure,  but  is  also  excellent  ir> 
thought  and  expression.  It  has,  however,  one  defect— 
it  is  not  complete  in  itself.  The  first  line — 

“ Nay,  soul,  though  near  to  dying,  do  not  this  ! ” — 
is  unintelligible  without  referring  to  the  preceding  page. 
Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  preface,  defends  this  by  quoting  as 
Italian  precedents  the  sequences  of  Folgore  da  San 
Gemignano,  Carapanella’s  triad  on  “ The  Lord’s  Prayer,” 
and  Onofrio  Minzoni’s  fine  series  on  “ The  Death  of 
Samson.”  But  we  think  the  beauty  of  the  sonnet  would 
be  much  diminished  if  it  were  transformed  into  a mere 
stanza;  and  although  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti’s  “ Willow 
Wood”  is,  to  some  extent,  an  example,  we  should  be 
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6orry  to  see  the  practice  generally  adopted.  Mr.  Symonds 
urges  that  by  it  “something  new  is  gained,  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  sonnet- 
structure.”  But  there  is  no  “ flux  and  reflux  ” in 
Wordsworth’s  “ The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and 
soon”;  in  Milton’s  “Avenge,  0 Lord,  thy  slaughtered 
saints  in  Shelley’s  “ Ozymandias  ”;  or  in  Sbakspeare’s 
“Tired  with  all  these  for  restful  death  I cry.”  Nor, 
indeed,  in  the  best  contemporary  sonnets  is  there  usually 
any  reflux  or  return,  but  an  onward  movement  after  a 
pause.  This  and  the  use  of  such  words  as  “ displeasure- 
ment,”  “rede,”  “impiteous.”  “universes”  (plural),  are, 
however,  the  only  grounds  we  find  for  fault-finding ; and 
readers  of  Animi  Figura  will  meet  with  many  lines  of 
rare  beauty,  many  thoughts  to  startle  and  instruct,  many 
passages  of  both  “ sweetness  and  strength  ” — ex  forti 
dulcedo. 

Leasing's  Nathan  der  Weise.  Edited  by  Dr.  C.  A. 

Buchheim.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  imprimatur  of  the  Clarendon  Press  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  annotated  edition  of  Nathan  der  Weise 
issued  by  them  is  excellent.  Dr.  Buchheim,  the  editor, 
has  already  won  for  himself  a good  name  by  his 
notes  on,  and  interpretations  of,  German  classics— a 
reputation  which  he  more  than  maintains  by  his  treat- 
ment of  Lessing’s  masterpiece.  In  a succinct  and  able 
preface  the  editor  tells  the  interesting  history  of  the 
genesis  and  fortunes  of  the  poem,  and  makes  some  feli- 
citous criticisms  on  the  characters  and  situations.  The 
commentary  shows  immense  research  and  critical  acumen. 
Dr.  Buchheim  points  out  various  matters  that  even  the 
industrious  German  critics  have  overlooked.  Lessing’s 
masterpiece,  commonly  believed  to  be  so  easy  of  com- 
prehension, because  of  its  perspicuity  of  style,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Faust , one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
dramas.  Dr.  Buchheim  has  explained  every  unusual 
or  obscure  expression,  phrase,  or  idiom,  some  of  which 
do  not  occur  even  in  the  most  comprehensive  dictionaries. 
Altogether  this  is  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  com- 
mentary of  Nathan  that  has  yet  been  published  in  any 
language,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  so  useful  and  valuable  a 
volume. 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Funeral  Certificates , a.d.  1600 
to  1678.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Rylands.  (Record  Society.) 
Funeral  certificates  of  the  gentry  were  ordered  in  1568 
to  be  taken  whenever  a funeral  was  attended  by  any 
member  of  the  College  of  Arms  or  its  deputies.  We 
believe  the  order  never  to  have  been  faithfully  obeyed, 
for  the  number  extant,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is 
not  great.  The  volume  before  us  contains  notes  of  all 
that  have  come  to  light  relating  to  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  They  are  useful  to  the  genealogist,  as  they 
are  evidence  at  first  hand,  and  often  correct  or  explain 
the  statements  of  later  pedigrees.  We  have  here  genea- 
logical memoranda  of  undoubted  authenticity  of  a great 
number  of  families  of  first-rate  importance — Booth, 
Brereton,  Grosvenor,  Stanley — as  well  as  of  men  and 
women  of  bumbler  rank.  The  heraldic  information 
which  is  in  most  cases  given  is  not  unimportant.  It 
would  be  unfair  not  to  remark  that  Mr.  Rylands  has 
done  much  more  than  edit  the  certificates.  He  has  given 
us  what  is  really  a short  treatise  on  funerals  as  con- 
ducted in  the  seventeenth  century.  Much  has  been 
very  rightly  said  against  the  absurd  funeral  display 
which  so  often  disgraces  our  own  time.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  matters,  we  have  improved  on  our  fore- 
fathers. The  “pompous  vanity”  of  several  of  the 
“ buryings  " Mr.  Rylands  tells  us  of  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  disgusting  to  every  right-minded  person. 
Heraldry  has  many  roble  functions,  but  it  assuageth  not 


sorrow.  There  are  some  useful  engravings  of  hearses, 
that  is,  canopies  erected  over  the  dead  before  burial. 
Their  use  originated  in  mediaeval  times,  but  was  con- 
tinued long  after  the  Reformation  had  made  them  useless 
for  ritual  purposes. 

A Week  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Pickford,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  (Manchester,  Gray.) 
This  little  book  of  thirty-three  pages,  originally  issued 
in  1869,  records  the  outline  and  some  of  the  incidents  of 
a walking  tour  made  in  that  year  by  our  old  correspondent 
Mr.  Pickford.  He  started  from  Ripon  and  Fountains, 
went  to  Masham  and  Jervaulx,  thence  to  Middleham  and 
Leyburn,  through  Wensleydale  to  Bolton  Castle,  on  to 
Aysgarth,  Kettlewell,  Barden  Tower,  and  so  down  the 
fine  vale  of  Wharfe  to  Bolton  Abbey.  These  names 
alone  speak  volumes  to  any  one  who  loves  Yorkshire ; 
and  from  St.  Wilfrid  at  one  end  to  Wordsworth  at  the 
other,  a man  of  antiquarian  and  literary  taste  may  find, 
as  Mr.  Pickford  has  found,  many  an  historic  touch  or 
poetic  reminiscence  wherewith  to  beguile  the  way. 
There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
and  such  like  places,  who  would  be  the  better  in  mind 
and  heart  for  our  friend’s  ramble  if  they  would  set  off 
next  spring— but  not  all  of  them  together — to  walk 
where  he  walked,  and  take  his  book  as  their  guide. 

Birds  and  Babies.  By  Ethel  Coxhead.  With  Thirty- 
nine  Illustrations.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.) 

If  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.  have  to  offer  to 
baby  readers  many  such  tempting  little  volumes  as  this, 
Paternoster  Square  must,  we  should  think,  be  thronged 
with  large  crowds  of  little  folks  anxious  to  secure  a book 
in  which  the  pretty  little  poems  are  only  exceeded  in 
attractiveness  by  the  graceful  little  engravings  with 
which  they  are  illustrated. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  an  invitation  from  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Lewes  for  the  Institute  to 
make  that  town  the  headquarters  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1883  was  accepted. 


$ottrc£  ta  CorrcgpnutfeutJL 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice: 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

G.  G.  H. — We  believe  the  proper  title  to  be  “Mayor 
of  London  ” and  “Lord  of  Finsbury”;  moreover,  on  all 
public  notice  boards  he  is  only  designated  as  “ Mayor.” 

W.  W.  Scotland  (“E.  A.  Poe”).— We  should  advise 
you  to  refer  the  poem  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram  ; his  address 
is  Howard  House,  Stoke  Newington  Green,  N. 

Tempest  (“  Pouring  oil,”  &c.). — See  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S. 
iii.  69,  252,  298;  iv.  174;  vi.  97,  377. 

E.  H.  M.  (“  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  ”). — Locksley 
Hall,  1. 178. 

J.  Maskell. — The  price  is  one  lire. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  * Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


6‘h  S.  VI.  Nov.  25,  ’82.] 
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CONTE  NTS.  — N°  152. 

NOTES  The  English  Ancestry  of  Longfellow,  421— Busts 
and  Portraits  of  Byron,  422 — Citations  touching  on  Angling 
and  Fishing,  423— John  Burkes  “History  of  the  Com- 
moners,” 424— Mary  Wollstonecraft— Sussex  Brickmaking 
Terms— Biding  the  Stang,  425— Bed-haired  Men — Sir  K. 
Walpole— A Remarkable  Bequest — Lessons  from  Japan- 
Vandalism,  426— Strange  Omissions— Waddington’s  “ Eng- 
lish Sonnets  by  Living  Writers,”  427. 

QUERIES  : — Manucordiata  — Abbreviations — A Representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion — The  Queen  of  Spain’s  Chair,  427 — 
An  Antique  Brooch— The  Druids  — Presentiment  — Bally- 
ragging— Levis  Family:  Baron  Bartenstein— “ A Trip  to 
the  Moon  ’’—Woodcocks  in  the  Moon,  428— E.  Reyner— 
Balt.  Soivyns— Bort— T.  Thurland,  Master  of  the  Savoy — 
The  Naval  Brigade  in  the  City— “Ephemerides  ”— Windy- 
bank  Family — Belief  in  the  Untrue — J.  Campbell,  Traveller 
— The  “Nine  Worthies ’’—Keltic  Tracery,  429— A Portrait 
of  Charles  I.— Authors  Wanted,  430. 

REPLIES Tennis,  430— Tong  Church,  431— Bregenz  -Beef- 
eater, 432  — W.  Whittingham  — Family  Monuments  and 
Hatchments,  433  — Taunel  — Monuments  to  the  Warton 
Family— Arms  of  Pate— Sir  J.  Caesar,  434— Social  Life  in 
Bohemia— Service  for  September  2 — Suastika— Ziraleet — 
Wendish  and  Manx— Aristotle— The  College  of  Cardinals, 
435—“  To  die  in  harness  ’’—Dene  Holes— Ogress— “ To  wish  ” 
—Kings’  Fingers,  436— The  Argo  : Drake’s  Ship— Scour— 
“Town  and  County  of”— Wife  Selling— “How  goa?”— 
Forbes,  437— Spuds — Any  when— Oliver  Cromwell’s  Mother 
—Jewesses  and  Wigs— Keel-hauling— Adisham — Afternoon 
Tea,  438— “Salve  festa  dies  ’’—Bishop  Moore,  439. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS:— Mayor’s  “Admissions  to  the  College 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cambridge ’’—Robinson ’s  “Re- 
gister of  the  Scholars  admitted  into  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School  Dewes’s  “ Life  and  Letters  of  S.  Paul  “ A Saint 
among  Saints  ” — Moles  worth’s  “ History  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  1660.” 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  ENGLISH  ANCESTRY  OF  LONGFELLOW. 

A subject  especially  interesting  at  the  present 
moment,  and  worthy  of  investigation,  is  the  Eng- 
lish ancestry  of  the  departed  poet.  It  is  known 
he  was  descended  from  a Yorkshireman  who  went 
to  America  about  the|reign  of  Charles  II. ; further, 
the  poet  himself  always  held  that  the  branch  of 
the  family  from  which  he  was  derived  emigrated 
from  Horseforth,  near  Leeds.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  correspondents  in  the  “ Weekly  Supple- 
ment ” of  the  Leeds  Mercury  to  identify  this  an- 
cestor and  to  gather  some  particulars  about  him. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  of  New  York,  contributed 
an  overlooked  passage  touching  the  Longfellows  of 
Horseforth,  printed  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register.  It  occurs  in  a letter, 
dated  1680,  from  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Boston,  U.S., 
“ to  his  loving  brother  Stephen  Sewall,  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  in  Hampshire,”  and  runs  thus  : — 

“ Bro.  Longfellow’s  father  William  Longfellow  lives  at 
Horseforth  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire.  Tell  him  bro.  has 
a son  William  a fine,  likely  child,  and  a very  good  piece 
of  land  and  greatly  wants  a little  stock  to  manage  it. 
And  that  father  hath  paid  for  him  upwards  of  a hundred 
pounds  to  get  him  out  of  debt.” 

A note  says  this  Longfellow  (his  name  was  William) 
“married  (Nov.  10,  1676)  Ann  Sewall  (daughter 


of  Henry  Sewall  and)  sister  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
His  father  must  have  died  about  1687,  for  in  that 
year  he  went  to  Yorkshire  to  obtain  his  patrimony.” 
He  must  have  returned  within  a year,  for  in  1688 
Mr.  Collyer  found,  from  an  entry  in  the  town  rate- 
book of  Newbury,  Mass.,  that  “Mr.  Longfellow 
has  2 houses,  6 plough  lands,  meadows,  and  stock.” 
Two  years  later,  being  an  officer  in  the  Essex 
Regiment,  he  went  with  it  in  an  expedition  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  was  drowned  off  Cape 
Breton.  His  widow  Anne  married,  May  11, 1692, 
one  Henry  Short. 

William  Longfellow,  of  Horseforth,  in  the  parish 
of  Guiseley,  the  father,  was  a clothier,  and  his  mark 
occurs  to  a deed  by  which  he  sold,  Aug.  9,  1671,  a 
piece  of  land  there  to  one  Thomas  Hargraves,  clothier, 
for  the  sum  of  24s.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  this 
identical  strip  of  land  passed,  about  1771,  for  500Z., 
and  again,  about  1871,  for  1,5001  Evidence  that 
he  was  a substantial  man  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  rated  in  the  hearth  tax,  1672,  for  the 
respectable  number  of  four  hearths.  A Thomas 
Longfellow,  also  of  Horseforth,  was  assessed  for 
one. 

Nothing  more  has  been  found.  Mr.  Hors- 
fall-Turner  writes  that  the  Longfellows  have  been 
located  at  Horseforth  since  1600,  but  adds  that 
the  Guiseley  registers  are  in  a shameful  condition. 
No  one  has  yet  offered  to  search  the  wills  at  York, 
which  will  doubtless  reveal  the  truth,  and  show 
whether  those  of  Horseforth  came  from  Ilkley,  as 
suggested,  or  elsewhere.  In  the  third  volume  of 
Dr.  Howard’s  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  an  extract  giving 
all  the  Longfellows  and  Langfellows  occurring  in 
the  Ilkley  register  is  printed.  The  name  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  very  full  poll  tax  of  1379  for  the 
whole  of  the  West  Riding,  printed  by  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association. 

It  is  very  far  from  probable  that  the  poet’s 
eponymous  ancestor  had  his  name  from  his  unusual 
stature,  as,  though  the  case  is  similar  to  Armstrong 
or  Strongi’th’arm,  it  admits  of  another  and  more 
plausible  derivation,  namely,  a corruption  of  LoDg- 
villers.  The  Norman  family  of  De  Longvillers 
came  from  a place  so  called  in  the  canton  of  Villers- 
Bocage  and  arrondissement  of  Caen,  which  is 
situated  in  the  wooded  district  called  Le  Bocage- 
Calvados,  and  had  the  epithet  Long  given  to  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  many  other  places  so  called — 
a custom  which  was  found  necessary  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  the  name  was  a common 
one.  Villers  (or  Yilliers,  as  the  word  as  a surname 
was  afterwards  spelt  in  England)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  -ville,  nor  Longueville  with  Long- 
villers; and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  ( Words  and 
Places,  p.  166)  is  convinced  that,  as  occurring  only 
in  Normandy,  it  must  be  the  Teutonic  wetter,  an 
abode  or  single  house,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Rheingau  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

That  Longfellow  is  a corruption  of  Longvillers 
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rendered  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  Norman 
family  was  settled  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
one  of  them,  Eudo,  married  one  of  the  grand- 
daughters and  coheirs  of  the  great  local  magnate 
of  English  descent,  Sweyn  Ailricson,  thereby 
greatly  adding  to  his  possessions.  But  before  this 
we  find,  as  early  as  1166,  Heodo  de  Leguilliers 
holding  one  knight’s  fee  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract. 
In  the  fourth  generation  their  lands  went  to  the 
Nevills  by  marriage  with  the  sole  heiress  ; but 
younger  sons  there  must  have  been  leaving  families 
who  had  to  earn  their  living,  and  some  village 
blacksmith  may  have  been  one  link  in  the  chain 
connecting  the  modern  poet  with  the  Norman 
baron. 

The  arms  of  the  Longvillers,  like  all  ancient 
English  heraldry,  simple  and  beautiful,  were,  Sable, 
a bend  between  six  cross-crosslets  arg.,  formerly  to 
be  seen  in  stained  glass  in  windows  of  Lexington 
or  Laxton  church,  Notts.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Westminster. 


BUSTS  AND  PORTRAITS  OF  BYRON. 

The  recent  publication  of  my  remarks  on  Thor- 
waldsen’s  bust  of  Byron  at  Milan  has  brought  me 
sundry  requests  for  a complete  list  of  authentic 
semblances  of  the  poet,  coupled,  where  possible, 
with  indications  as  to  their  present  habitations. 
In  response  to  that  invitation  I submit  the  follow- 
ing list  to  those  interested : — 

1.  Full-length  miniature  by  Kaye,  of  Edinburgh. 
Byron  at  the  age  of  seven.  The  child  is  here  re- 
presented standing,  with  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hand,  a profusion  of  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders. 
This  picture  was  given  by  Byron  to  his  nurse  May 
Gay,  and  at  her  death  in  1835  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Aberdeen. 

2.  Miniature  by  Saunders  (1807).  Of  this  work 
Byron  had  but  a poor  opinion.  In  a letter  to  Mr. 
Murray,  dated  October  12,  1812,  he  requested 
that  gentleman  to  destroy  the  plate  from  which 
certain  engravings  had  been  taken,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  prefix  this  portrait  to  the  contemplated 
edition  of  his  poems. 

3.  Full-length  portrait  (in  oils)  by  the  same 
artist,  1807.  In  reference  to  this  picture  Byron 
wrote  to  Rogers:  “If  you  think  the  picture  you 
saw  at  Murray’s  worth  your  acceptance  it  is  yours; 
and  you  may  put  a glove  or  mask  on  it  if  you 
like.”* * * § 

4.  Half-length  (in  oils)  by  Westall,  R.A.,  1814. 
This  portrait  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
1815,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts.f 

5.  Half-length  (in  oils)  by  Thomas  Phillips, 
R.A.,  1814.  Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 

* It  never  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  is 
now  in  the  Lady  Dorchester’s  possession. 

i A replica  was  lately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Cox, 
Pall  Mall. 


1815.  Property  of  Mr.  John  Murray.*  Engrav- 
ing from  this  picture,  by  Agar,  was  disapproved  of 
by  Mrs.  Leigh. 

6.  Miniature  by  Holmes,  1815,  painted  for  Scrope 
B.  Davies,  Esq.  This  was  considered  by  the  Con- 
tessa  Albrizzi,  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Trelawny  an 
excellent  likeness.  Property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morri- 
son. Replica  belongs  to  Miss  Leigh. 

7.  Bust,  in  marble,  by  Thorwaldsen  (Rome, 
1816).  Property  of  the  Lady  Dorchester.  Replicas 
at  Chatsworth,  at  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana  at 
Milan,  in  America,  and  another  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Murr  y.+ 

8.  Half-length  (in  oils)  by  Harlowe,  1817. 
Present  habitation  unknown  to  me. 

9.  Miniature  by  Prepiani  (Venice,  1817),  and 
another,  executed  a few  months  later,  by  the  same 
hand.  Both  were  given  by  the  poet  to  his  half- 
sister  Mrs.  Leigh. 

10.  Full-length  miniature  (water  colours)  by 
Gilchrist,  Byron  in  his  college  robes.  Now  at 
Newstead,  date  circa  1807-8. 

11.  Byron  in  Albanian  dress,  half-length  (oils)* 1,, 
by  Thos.  Phillips,  R.  A.  Property  of  Lord  Lovelace. 
There  is  a replica  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  p 
and  Mr.  Murray  possesses  a small-size  copy  also- 
by  Phillips. 

12.  Pencil  sketch  by  Cattermole  (George)  from 
memory.  Was  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Toon. 

13.  Medallion  by  Alfred  Stothard.  The  property 
of  his  son. 

14.  Marble  bust  by  Bartolini,  Pisa,  1822.  Pro- 
perty of  Lord  Malmesbury.  In  an  unpublished 
letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  Byron  says,  “ The  bust  does- 
not  turn  out  a good  one,  though  it  may  be  like  for 
aught  I know,  as  it  exactly  resembles  a super- 
annuated Jesuit.” 

15.  Half-length  (in  oils)  by  West,  an  American 
artist,  Leghorn,  1822.  Now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Horace  Kent,  of  Plumstead,  Kent.* 

16.  Three  (crayon)  sketches  by  Count  Alfred 
D’Orsay,  Genoa,  1823.  Although  these  sketches 
vary  in  detail  the  same  pose  is  preserved  in  al? 
three.  One  is  a full-length  portrait ; this  may  bo 
seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Another 
is  half-length,  the  head  uncovered ; this  was  re- 
tained by  the  Countess  Blessington,  for  whom  all 
three  were  done.  The  third  has  a cap,  added  at 
Byron’s  especial  request.§  This  sketch  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Muir,  relict  of  Dr.  Muir,  who  was  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  poet  at  Cephalonia. 

17.  Full-length  statue  (marble)  by  Thorwaldsen, 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


* Replicas  at  Stoneleigh  and  Newstead  Abbey, 

f The  order  from  America  was  coupled  with  these? 
words : “ Place  the  names  of  Byron  and  Thorwaldsen 
on  it,  and  it  will  become  an  immortal  monument.” 

t See  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  v.  116. 

§ Letter  517,  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 
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executed  in  1834  at  the  request  of  the  first  Byron 
Memorial  Committee,  for  the  modest  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

This  concludes  the  list  so  far  as  I know  it.  There 
may  be  some  slight  inaccuracies  here  and  there, 
which  I shall  be  pleased  to  correct  if  necessary. 
The  principal  difficulty  lies,  of  course,  in  deciding 
between  originals  and  replicas.  Phillips’s  portrait 
is  a case  in  point.  Col.  Wildman,  the  former 
owner  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Murray  both  claimed  to  possess  the  original  picture. 
After  going  very  carefully  into  the  subject,  I am 
induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Murray  was  fully 
justified  in  his  pretensions,  and  that  both  the 
Newstead  and  Stoneleigh  portraits  are  excellent 
replicas  of  the  one  exhibited  by  Phillips  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy.  Bartolini’s  bust,  though  pro- 
mised to  Mr.  Murray  by  Byron,  was  not  actually 
delivered  to  him.  Some  years  after  the  poet’s 
death  the  present  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  accom- 
panied by  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  visited  the 
studio  of  Bartolini.  They  there  saw,  among  many 
other  works  of  art,  the  original  semblance  of  Byron 
patiently  awaiting  a purchaser.  The  Contessa 
having  testified  to  its  perfect  resemblance  to 
Byron,  his  lordship  purchased  the  bust,  which 
now  adorns  the  library  at  Heron’s  Court. 

Richard  Edgcumbe. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 


CITATIONS  TOUCHING  ON  ANGLING  AND 
FISHING  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 
{Continued from  p.  323.) 

Anon. 

“ Experiens.  Within  this  twenty  years, 

Westward  be  found  new  lands, 

***** 

Fish  they  have  so  great  plenty, 

That  in  havens  take  and  slain  they  be 
With  staves,  withouten  fail. 

Now  Frenchmen  and  others  have  found  the  trade, 

That  yearly  of  fish  there  they  lade 
Above  a hundred  sail.” 

Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements  (1519). 

“ Avarice.  The  fish  once  taken,  and  ’scaped  from  bait, 
Will  ever  hereafter  beware  of  the  hook.” 

Conflict  of  Conscience  (1581). 
Robert  Wilson. 

“ Tom.  And  here ’s  Wiley  Will,  as  good  a fellow  as  your 
heart  can  wish, 

To  go  a-fishing  with  a crank  through  a window,  or 
to  set 

lime  twigs  to  catch  a pan,  pot  or  dish. 

***** 

Usuiy.  Fellow:  Simony,  this  fell  out  pat,  so  well  as 
heart  could  wish, 

We  are  cunning  anglers  : we  have  caught  the  fattest  fish.” 

The  Three  Ladies  of  London  (1584). 

“ Simplicity.  O boy  ! who  is  the  elder  1 Hast  thou 
not  heard,  give  flounders  to  thy  elder? 

Wit.  You  mistake  the  fish;  trust  me,  i am  sure  ’tis 
give 

plaice  ; but  begin  with  a good  grace.” 

Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London  (1590). 


Tomkis  ( ).* 

“ Albumazar.  As  an  attentive  angler, 

Fixing  his  steady  eyes  on  the  swift  streams 
Of  a steep  tumbling  torrent,  no  sooner  turns 
His  sight  to  land,  but  giddy,  thinks  the  firm  banks 
And  constant  trees,  move  like  the  running  water  ; 

So  you  that  thirty  years  have  lived  in  Trincalo, 

Chang’d  suddenly,  think  y’  are  so  still ; but  instantly 
These  thoughts  will  vanish.” 

Alhumazar  (1614),  III.  iv. 

Mat  (Thos.). 

“ Roscio.  Others  will  come,  my  lord,  all  sorts  of  fish 
Will  press  upon  your  nets. 

***** 

No  doubt,  my  lord, 

So  fair  a bait  would  catch  a cunning  fish.” 

The  Heir  (1633),  I.  i. 

Massinger. 

“Man.  Set,  Phoebus,  set;  a fairer  sun  doth  rise 
From  the  bright  radiance  of  my  mistress’  eyes, 

Than  ever  thou  begat’st  : I dare  not  look  ; 

Each  hair  a golden  line,  each  word  a hook, 

The  more  I strive,  the  more  still  am  1 took.” 

The  Fatal  Dowry  (1632),  Y.  ii. 

“ Simonides . Never  by  prince  were  such  young  judges 
made, 

But  now  the  cause  requires  it : if  you  mark  it. 

He  must  make  young  or  none ; for  all  the  old  ones 
He  hath  sent  a-fishing.” 

The  Old  Law  ( ),  IY.  i. 
Still  (John). 

“ Hodge.  Hase  she  not  gone,  trowest  now  thou,  and 
lost  her  neele? 

Diccon.  Her  eele,  Hodge  ! who  fysht  of  late  ?-  that 
was  a dainty  dysh. 

Tush,  tush,  her  neele,  her  neele,  her  neele,  man,  tya 
neither 

Flesh  nor  fysh.” 

Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  { circa  1575). 
ANON.f 

“ Chorus  4.  But  he  gives  poison  so  to  drink  in  gold. 
And  hideth  under  pleasant  baits  his  hook.” 

Tancred  and  Sigismunda  (1568),  III.  i. 
Killegrew  (Thos.). 

“ Widow.  I wonder  at  nothing  so  much  as  Mr.  Jolly’s 
mirth  to-day!  where  lies  his  part  of  the  jest?  cozen’d, 
or  refus’d  by  all,  not  a fish  that  stays  in ’s  net. 

Jolly.  No;  what’s  this?  [Jolly  hugs  wanton] — show 
me  a fairer  in  all  your  streams.” 

The  Parson’s  Wedding  ( circa  1664),  V.  v. 
Webster  (J.). 

“ Romelio.  I would  wish  my  noble  venturer  take  heed; 
It  may  be  while  he  hopes  to  catch  a gilt-head, 

He  may  draw  up  a gudgeon.” 

The  Devil's  Law-Case  (1623),  I.  i. 
Congreve  (William). 

“ Manuel.  Ha  ! stir  not,  on  thy  life  ! for  thou  wert 
fix’d 

And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  the  bait, 

And  lash  against  the  hook.” 

The  Mourning  Bride  (1697),  V.  i. 


* Tomkins,  according  to  Collier,  who  believes  him  to 
be  the  person  addressed  by  Phineas  Fletcher  as  Mr.  Jo. 
Tomkins,  in  a copy  of  verses  appended  to  the  Purple 
Island,  1633. 

f Said  to  be  the  production  of  five  gentlemen,  students 
at  the  Inner  Temple. 
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Tax brugh  (Sib  Jobs). 

*•  Fashion.  Why,  how  wou’.dst  thou  have  me  treat  him? 

Lor*.  Like  a trout — tickle  him.” 

The  Rdapse ; or,  Virtue  in  Danger  ( ),  L iL 

Field  (Nathaxikl). 

fi  Pendant  Sir  Abraham  now 

I hcqe  will  buy  the  pool  where  I will  fish. 

Thus  a quick  knave  make?  a fat  fool  his  dish.’* 

JL  TTowaa  is  a Wealkercoek  (circa,  16121,  L i. 
Newcastle  (Margaret.  Duchess  or). 

*•  Grand  Esprit  Eut  most  Noble  and  Right  Honour- 
able. my  explor  ation  of  this  discourse  is.  that  since  Self- 
l ve  is  the  Fountain  of  and  in  Nature  from  whence  issue 
out  sc v ral  wrings  to  every  several  Creature,  wherein 
mankind,  being  her  chiefest  and  supreme  work,  is  filled 
with  the  fullest  springs  from  that  Fountain,  which  is  the 
cause  that  mankind  is  more  industrious,  cruel  and  insati- 
able, to  and  for  his  self-ends,  than  any  other  Creature ; 
he  spares  nothing  that  he  hath  power  to  destroy,  if  he 
fears  any  hurt,  or  hopes  for  any  gain,  or  finds  any  plea- 
sure : or  can  make  any  sport,  or  to  employ  his  idle  rime. 
He  Hunts,  he  Fowls,  he  Fishes  for  spoil,  with  Guns. 
Nets,  and  Hocks : he  crue’ly  causeth  one  creature  to 
destroy  another,5*  &e. — The  first  part  of  Nature1*  Three 
Daughters — Beauty,  Lowe,  and  IFYf  (1662/.  IV.  xiiL 
Gower  (Johs). 

“ And  as  the  fisher  on  his  bait 
Sleeth.  when  he  seeth  the  fishes  fasts. 

So  when  he  seeth  rime  ate  last. 

That  he  may  worche  an  other  wo. 

Shall  no  man  tornen  him  ther  fro. 

That  hate  will  his  felonie 
Fuifiil  and  feign e compaignie.” 

Ccmfessio  Amanlis  (14S3)/Liber  Tertius. 

“ There  came  a fisher  in  the  wey. 

And  sigh  a man  there  naked  sionde.  ” 

Ibid.,  Liber  Octavos. 
Chaucbr  (Gecitret). 

“At  Trompingtcn,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 

Ther  goth  a brook,  and  over  that  a fcrigge, 

Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stout  a melle  ; 

And  this  is  veray  so  the.  that  I yon  telle, 

A miller  was  ther  dwelling  many  a day. 

As  any  peacok  he  was  proude  and  gay  : 

Pipen  he  coude.  and  fishe,  and  nettes  r ete. 

And  turnen  cuppas,  and  wrastlen  wel,  and  skate.-’ 

The  Canterbury  Tales  ( circa  1475). 

“H  t semeth  he  hath  to  lovers  enemyti. 

And  tyke  a fisher,  as  men  al  may  se. 

Bat'-th  hr*  a’-gle-hoke  with  sun.me  p’easaunce 
Till  mony  a fi-sch  ys  w.  de  so  that  he  be 
Sese  i therwith  : ar.d  then  at  erst  hath  he 
Al  his  desire,  and  therwith  all  myschaunce. 

And  thogh  the  lyne  breke  he  hath  ponaunce  ; 

For  with  the  boke  he  wounded  is  so  sore. 

That  he  his  wage*  bathe  for  evermore.’’ 

The  Ccmplaynte  of  Mart  and  Venus. 
SPKssrm  (Edmuxd). 

“There  ala-*,  where  the  winged  ships  were  seene 
In  liquid  wave*  to  cut  their  fomie  waie. 

And  thousand  fishers  numhred  to  haTe  been. 

In  that  wide  lake  looking  for  plenteous  praie 
Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  usde  to  betraie. 

Is  now  no  lake,  nor  anie  fishers  store. 

Nor  ever  ship  shall  saile  ther*  ani*  more.’5 

The  Ruins  of  Time  (1561). 

“ The  Medwaies  silver  streames  that  wont  so  still  to 
slid*. 

Were  troubled  now  and  wrotbe;  whose  bidden  hollow 
cares. 


Along  his  banks  with  fog  then  shrouded  from  man  a eye. 
Ay  Philip  did  resound,  ale  Phillip  they  did  crie. 

His  nymphs  were  seen  no  more  (though  custom  still  it 
craves) 

With  hsire  spred  to  the  wynd  themselves  to  bath  or 

sport. 

Or  with  the  hocke  c-r  net.  barefooted  wantonly. 

The  pleasant  daintie  fish  to  entangle  or  deceive.” 

The  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis  (1537). 

“ Ye  Nymph  es  of  Mulla,  which  with  careful  heed 
The  direr  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well. 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed ; 

Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  do  excell ;) 

And  ye,  likewise,  which  keep  the  rusty  lake. 

Where  none  doo  fishes  take ; 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scattered  light. 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make. 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright  ” 

Epitkalamion  (1595). 
Thomas  Satchel  l. 

Downshire  Hill,  N.W. 

(To  be  continued .) 


John  Burke's  “ History  of  the  Commoners.** 
— The  bibliographical  history  of  John  Burke’3 
History  of  the  Commoners  and  of  Sir  Bernard 
Burkes  Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  is 
curious,  and  presents  several  anomalies  and 
anachronisms.  As  a contribution  to  its  study  I 
offer  the  following  account  of  my  copy  of  the  first- 
named  work.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  lettered  on 
the  back,  “ Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners/* 
vols.  L to  ir. 

The  contents  of  the  first  Tolume  are  a3  follows  : 
1.  Half  title,  “ History  of  the  Commoners  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  YoL  I."  2.  Portrait 
of  T.  W.  Coke,  of  Holkham.  3.  Title,  “ A Genea- 
logical and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Commoners  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoying  Territorial 
Possessions  or  High  Official  Bank,  but  uninvested 
with  Heritable  Honours.  By  John  Burke,  Esq., 
Author  of,  &c.  In  four  volumes.  Yol.  I.  London, 
published  for  Henry  Colburn,  <Ac.  mdcccxxxyl’7 
4.  Dedication  to  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.  5. 
Preface,  occupying  part  of  two  pages,  the  second 
page  being  numbered  iv.  6.  Alterations  and 
additions,  occupying  fourteen  pages,  not  numbered. 
These  alterations,  &c.,  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
index  to  voL  L They  were  compiled  after  voL  iL 
was  completed,  as  they  contain  a reference  not 
only  to  voL  iL  but  to  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  voL  iL  The  latest  event  mentioned  in  the 
“Additions”  is  the  death  of  Cardinal  Weld 
(April  10,  1837).  7.  The  History,  beginning  with 

p.  3,  “ Coke  of  Holkham/’  and  ending  p.  682. 
Pp.  1 and  2 are  noticed  in  the  index,  and  have 
therefore  been  omitted  after  the  index  was  pre- 
pared ('>ee  “Croft  ” in  the  index).  S.  Appendix, 
pp.  6S3-94.  9.  Index,  pp.  695-726. 

Yol.  II. — 1.  Half  title,  as  in  voL  L 2.  Portrait 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Edw.  John  Littleton.  3.  Title- 
page,  as  in  vol.  L 4.  Dedication  to  John  Maude, 
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of  Moor  House.  5.  Preface,  on  two  pages,  the 
second  page  being  numbered  viii.  This  preface  is 
dated  December,  1834,  or  two  years  before  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  volume.  6.  Alterations 
and  additions,  occupying  fourteen  pages,  paged 
v to  xviii.  Some  of  these  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  noticed  in  the  index,  but  under  a different 
paging,  e.gr.,  the  Werge  pedigree  is  indexed  as  xxii, 
but  is  found  on  p.  xvi ; the  name  Briggenshaw  is 
indexed  as  xix,  but  is  found  on  p.  xiv.  7.  His- 
tory, pp.  1 to  706.  8.  Index,  pp.  707  to  740. 

Vol.  III. — 1.  Half  title,  as  in  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
2.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby.  3. 
Title-page,  as  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  but  dated  1838. 
4.  Dedication  to  G.  S.  Cary,  of  Follaton.  5. 
Short  preface.  6.  Alterations  and  additions, 
occupying  six  pages,  numbered  ix  to  xiv.  Some 
of  these  additions  are  referred  to  in  the  index,  but 
incorrectly,  e.g.,  Coppinger  of  Ballyvolane  is  in- 
dexed xvi,  but  is  found  on  p.  xiv.  Corbett  of 
Elsham  is  indexed  p.  x,  but  is  not  found  at  all. 

7.  History,  pp.  1 to  704.  It  appears  that  some 
portions  of  this  history  must  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  other  pages  substituted,  after  the  index  was 
prepared,  for  there  are  numerous  references  in  the 
index  to  pp.  603,  604,  and  605,  not  to  be  found  on 
those  pages  as  they  now  appear  (see  the  index 
entries  to  Clifford,  Leybourne,  Maplethorpe,  Mor- 
gan, Moyne,  Newcomen,  North,  Partington,  &c.). 
The  same  remark  also  applies  to  pp.  503,  504. 

8.  Index,  pp.  705  -38. 

Vol.  IV.— 1.  No  half  title.  2.  No  portrait.  3. 
Title-page  differs  from  the  other  volumes  in  having 
the  words  “ The  Landed  Gentry  or  ” inserted  after 
“ of”  and  before  “ the  Commoners.”  It  also  has  the 
words  “small  paper  edition”  inserted  after  “Vol. 
IV.”  It  is  dated  1838.  4.  Dedication  to  P.  R. 
Mynors,  of  Treago.  No  preface.  5.  Alterations 
and  additions,  paged  v to  xxii,  and  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  index.  The  event  of  latest  date 
mentioned  in  the  “ Additions  ” seems  to  be  the 
death  of  the  Countess  Mazzinghi,  July  16,  1838. 
6.  History,  pp.  1 to  768.  Of  these,  pp.  225  and 
226  are  omitted  in  the  copy  before  me,  apparently 
struck  out  of  the  Whatton  pedigree  without  hiatus 
in  the  text.  This  must  have  been  done  after  the 
index  was  compiled,  as  references  to  them  appear 
(see  Malblanc,  Newmarch,  &c.).  7.  Index,  pp. 

769-805. 

With  the  serious  defects  of  bad  arrangement, 
no  table  of  contents,  and  inaccurate  index,  these 
four  volumes  contain  much  interesting  and 
authentic  genealogical  information  not  readily  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  plates  of  arms  are 
singularly  beautiful.  This  edition  is  free  from  the 
fictitious  pedigrees  unfortunately  inserted  in  subse- 
quent editions.  If  Sir  Bernard  Burke  would  give 
a well-arranged  dictionary,  combining  the  matter 
of  these  four  volumes  with  so  much  as  is  authentic 
of  the  more  modern  information  scattered  through 


the  subsequent  editions,  reprints,  reissues,  ad- 
denda, supplements,  and  corrigenda  of  his  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Landed  Gentry , duly  equipped  with 
a good  table  of  contents  and  an  accurate  index,  he 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  a great  service 
for  future  students  of  our  family  history. 

Sigma. 

Mart  Wollstonecraft.  — Godwin,  in  his 
memoir  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  states  that  when 
she  was  first  deserted  by  Imlay  she  derived  pecu- 
liar gratification  from  the  friendship  of  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  in  whom  she  found  “great 
integrity  of  disposition  and  great  kindness  of 
heart.”  It  may  be  as  well  to  place  on  record  in 
the  abiding  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  the  fact  that  in 
Rowan’s  autobiography  (p.  249  et  seq.)  there  are 
printed  three  frank  and  sympathetic  letters  written 
by  Mary  Imlay  to  Rowan  in  1795  and  1796,  when 
he  was  an  exile  in  France.  They  are  followed  by 
an  extract  from  a letter  from  Rowan  to  his  wife, 
giving  an  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mary 
Imlay. 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Southey  and  Caroline 
Bowles  there  are  two  references  (pp.  52,  63)  to 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  She  is  twice  mentioned 
(pp.  10,  12)  in  the  volume  of  Hazlitt’s  essays  which 
bears  the  title  of  Winterslow. 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

Sussex  Brickmaking  Terms.— I have  collected 
the  following  list  of  curious  words  used  in  Sussex 
in  connexion  with  brickmaking.  Some  are  of 
French  origin : — 

Breeze  (Fr.  braider),  coarse  ashes  or  cinders. 

Clamp,  a collection  of  dried  bricks  arranged  for  burn- 
ing. 

Crowd . to  place  bricks  in  a clamp. 

Frog,  the  raised  part  of  a brick  mould  which  forms 
the  hollow  of  the  brick. 

Hack,  a flat  bank  or  ridge  of  earth  on  which  bricks 
are  placed  for  drying.  \ 

Lew  (Fr.  lieu , cf.  leeward),  a species  of  wattle  formed 
of  faggots  and  straw,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  hacks 
to  shelter  unburnt  bricks. 

Lew-Rods  or  Faggots,  those  used  in  making  lews. 

Off-bearing,  carrying  bricks  from  the  moulder  to  the 
hacks. 

Pug  (qy.  Fr.  pouce),  soft  clay  mixed  with  soil,  from 
which  the  bricks  are  moulded. 

Pug-Mill,  a mill  for  grinding  and  mixing  clay  and  soil. 

Skintle,  to  shift  bricks  edgewise  when  in  the  clamp  to 
complete  the  drying. 

Soil  (Fr.  souilltr),  the  finer  ashes  sifted  out  from  the 
breeze  and  mixed  with  clay  for  making  bricks. 

Some  of  these  words  are  no  doubt  used  in  other 
places.  I should  like  to  know  the  derivation  of 
hack  and  skintle.  Frederick  E.  Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[Some  of  the  above  terms  are  certainly  not  peculiar 
to  Sussex.] 

Riding  the  Stang. — A few  weeks  ago  a re- 
vival of  the  obsolete  custom  of  “riding  the  stang  ” 
occurred  at  the  village  of  Toft-Hill,  near  Bishop 
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Auckland  (co.  Durham),  the  circumstances  of 
which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Northern 
Standard.  This  ceremony  was  also  performed  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  town  of  Northallerton  on 
account  of  a married  man  having  eloped  with 
another  man’s  wife,  both  parties  having  subse- 
quently returned  home.  W.  G. 

Red-haired  Men. — The  dislike  of  red  hair  is 
widespread,  and  meeting  an  individual  in  early 
morning  with  these  unfortunate-coloured  locks  is 
held  sufficient  to  account  for  any  amount  of  ill 
luck  during  the  day.  The  hue  is  even  ascribed  to 
Judas  himself,  and  the  hatred  of  it  by  many  to 
reminiscences  of  Danish  times.  However,  the 
following  French  rhyme  on  the  subject  may  be 
worth  recording.  We  find  it  in  Certain  Choyce 
French  Proverbs , &c.,  by  Edward  Leigh,  M.A.,  of 
Magdalene  Hall  in  Oxford,  1657 : — 

“ Homme  roux  & femme  barbue 
De  trente  pas  loin  le  salue 
Avecques  trois  pierres  au  poing 
Pour  t’en  aider  h ton  besoign." 

“ Salute  no  red-haired  man  nor  bearded  woman 
nearer  than  thirty  feet  off,  with  three  stones  in  thy 
fist  to  defend  thee  in  thy  need.” 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole. — The  following  note  on 
the  saying  “ All  men  have  their  price,”  so  fre- 
quently attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  seems 
worthy  of  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  It  occurs  in  a 
foot-note  on  p.  165  of  vol.  i.  of  Pratt’s  Gleanings 
in  England : Descriptive  of  the  Countenance , Mind , 
and  Character  of  the  Country , third  edit.,  London, 
1804:— 

“ I cannot  wholly  take  leave  of  his  [Sir  Robert’s] 
character  without  clearing  him  in  one  instance  of  that 
want  of  political  decorum,  and  for  the  derision  of  that 
public  spirit  for  which,  his  biographer  observes,  he  was 
in  general  blamed  with  good  reason.  I allude  to  the 
political  axiom  generally  attributed  to  him,  that  all  men 
have  their  price,  and  which  has  been  so  often  repeated  in 
verse  and  prose,  but  the  sense  was  perverted  by  leaving 
out  the  word  those.  Flowery  oratory  he  despised ; he 
ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of  themselves  or  tbeir 
relatives  the  declarations  of  pretended  patriots,  of  whom 
he  said,  ‘ All  those  men  have  their  price ,’  and  in  the  event 
many  of  them  justified  his  observation.” 

W.  R.  Tate. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Ilalesworth. 

A Remarkable  Bequest. — The  following  is 
from  the  Dover  Standard  of  the  4th  inst. : — 

“ A very  curious  dinner  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
York  Hotel,  the  Mayor  of  Dover  in  the  chair.  I say  a 
curious  dinner,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  origin. 
Many  years  ago  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  was  walking 
on  the  pier-head,  and  dropped  his  gold-headed  cane 
through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  planks,  called  tree-nail 
holes.  8o  indignant  was  the  old  gentleman  at  the  neglect 
which  caused  his  lots,  that  when  he  died  he  bequeathed 
a sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  go  annually 
to  pay  for  stopping  the  tree-nail  holes  in  the  pier-head, 
and  so  prevent  a recurrence  of  a similar  nature  to  any 


other  gold-headed  cane  prpprietor.  The  overplus,  if  any, 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  refreshments  for  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation.  The  Mayor  and  his  officers  annually  stop 
a few  of  the  holes,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  old 
gentleman;  and  with  the  money  that  remains,  and  occa- 
sionally some  little  addition  of  their  own,  they  have  a 
dinner  at  the  York  Hotel,  and  before  they  separate  sign 
their  names  to  a paper,  certifying  that  the  holes  have 
been  duly  attended  to. — Sept.  1, 1826.  [What  has  be- 
come of  the  bequest?—  Editor.]  ” 

James  Roberts  Brown. 

Lessons  from  Japan  : Cleanliness,  Pre- 
serving Trees.— The  following  may  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  Europeans,  who  have  them- 
selves to  thank  for  being  styled  “ Western  bar- 
barians ” by  the  natives  of  the  far  East  : — 

“The  restaurants  and  tea-houses  are  generally  in- 
tended only  for  the  Japanese  ; and  Europeans,  although 
they  pay  many  times  more  than  the  natives,  are  not 
admitted.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  our 
manners,  which  are  coarse  and  uncultivated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives.  ‘ The  European  walks  with  his  dirty 
boots  on  the  carpets,  spits  on  the  floor,  is  uncivil  to  the 
girls,’  &c.  Thanks  to  letters  of  introduction  from 
natives  acquainted  with  the  restaurant  keepers,  I have 
been  admitted  to  their  exclusive  places,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  everything  there  was  so  clean,  neat,  and 
orderly,  that  even  the  best  European  restaurants  cannot 
compare  with  them.” — Voyage  of  the  Vega,  by  A.  Nor- 
denskiold,  vol.  ii.  p.  313  (London,  1881). 

“ It  is  a specially  praiseworthy  custom  among  the 
Japanese  to  allow  the  trees  near  the  temples  to  stand 
untouched.” — lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Vandalism.— May  I draw  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  the  statements  in  Cornish 
papers  about  the  danger  in  which  the  curious  pre- 
historic dwellings  at  Chysauster  are  now  placed 
from  local  vandalism?  These  dwellings  are  of 
extreme  interest,  and  are  curious  examples  of 
British  communal  habitations.  They  are  situated 
near  Marazion  and  Penzance,  in  Gulval  parish,  and 
till  recently  have  been  left  alone.  The  valuable 
and  most  interesting  church  at  Perranzabuloe 
(familiar  to  most  people  from  the  books  written 
about  it,  as  the  Buried  Church)  is  also,  I regret 
to  hear,  in  danger.  These  are  two  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  the  Cornu-Britons — the 
one  possibly  prehistoric,  the  other  a most  ancient 
relic  of  the  Brito-Celtic  Church. 

I need  not  remind  your  readers  of  the  destruc- 
tion already  committed  on  our  Cornish  antiquities. 
Prof.  Max  Muller’s  Chips  from  a German  Work- 
shop have  familiarized  the  public  with  some  of  the 
worst  cases,  and  a few  have  been  mentioned  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  e.g .,  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
important  tolmen  in  Constantine  {vide  4th  S.  iii. 
332).  Cannot  something  be  done  to  preserve  the 
antiquities  that  still  remain  to  us  ? 

W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

[Our  correspondent  seems  unaware  of  the  passing  of 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  1882,  45  & 46  Y ict.  c.  73. 
If  the  antiquities  to  which  he  refers  are  not  already 
scheduled  in  the  Act,  they  can  be  added  by  an  Order  in 
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Council,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Works  may  be  con- 
stituted guardians  thereof.] 

Strange  Omissions  (see  ante , pp.  306,  326, 
345).- — It  would  be  useful  to  students  if  you  would 
record  instances  and  references  on  this  subject. 
The  following  I copied  from  Hayward’s  j Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  36  : “ In  the  archives  of  Barcelona  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Columbus 
into  that  city.  In  Marco  Polo  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  Chinese  wall.  In  the  archives  of  Portugal 
there  is  nothing  about  the  voyages  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  in  the  service  of  that  crown.”  Again  : 
“ In  Grafton’s  Chronicles,  comprising  the  reign  of 
King  John,  no  mention  is  made  of  Magna  Charta.” 
Dr.  Westcott  notes  omissions  affecting  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  Papias  omits  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  these  only  of  the 
acknowledged  canon.  Heracleon  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels,  of  which  fragments  remain  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  Clement  refers 
to  that  on  St.  Luke,  not  to  any  on  St.  John.  Origen 
refers  to  that  on  St.  John  repeatedly,  but  gives  no 
hint  that  Heracleon  had  written  anything  else. 
Hippolytus  makes  no  mention  of  either.  Prof. 
Lightfoot  (now  Bishop)  has  an  excellent  article  in 
the  Contemporary  for  January,  1875,  on  “ The 
Silence  of  Eusebius,”  in  reply  to  Supernatural 
. Religion , the  author  of  which  book  claimed  silence 
as  an  important  witness  against  the  canon. 

W.  F.  H. 

Mr.  S.  Waddington’s  “ English  Sonnets  by 
Living  Writers.” — The  preface  to  the  above 
work  begins  with  these  words 

“There  have  been  two  selections  of  English  sonnets 
published  during  recent  years— one  by  Mr.  John  Dennis, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Main — but  neither  of  these  anthologies 
has  included  the  sonnets  of  living  writers.” 

I pass  over  the  fact  that  there  have  been  more 
than  the  two  specified  selections,  and  will  simply 
point  out  the  more  serious  misstatement.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Main’s  Treasury  of  English 
Sonnets  contains  just  thirty-one  sonnets  of  living 
writers.  There  is  on  p.  456  an  index  to  these, 
which  were  written  by  twenty-four  living  writers. 
That  I might  not  by  any  possibility  be  incorrect 
in  this  enumeration,  I have  verified  Mr.  Main’s 
index.  I may  add  that  of  these  authors  three 
have  died  since  Mr.  Main’s  book  went  to  press, 
viz.,  Coventry  Patmore  and  the  Kossettis,  brother 
and  sister.  C.  M.  I. 


©uertea. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Manucordiata.— John  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary, 
relates  that  he  visited,  on  February  4,  1641,  the 


museum  of  exotic  rarities  collected  by  Ferdinands 
Imperati  at  Naples.  Among  the  curiosities  he  saw 
there  Evelyn  mentions  “a  male  and  female  Manu- 
cordiata, the  male  having  a hollow  in  the  back,  in 
which  it  is  reported  the  female  both  lays  and 
hatches  her  eggs.”  Now  this  description  can  only 
refer  to  the  Surinam  toad  ; but  the  Surinam  toad 
was  first  made  known  to  Europe,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, by  Marie  Sybille  Merian’s  book,  published 
1705.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum  which  John 
Evelyn  visited  was  published  at  Naples,  Fer. 
Imperato,  Historia  Naturale,  folio,  1599,  with  a 
very  interesting  woodcut  representing  the  interior 
of  the  museum.  A custode,  armed  with  a long 
stick,  is  explaining  the  curiosities  to  three  tra- 
vellers in  Elizabethan  costume.  A second  edition 
of  the  work  was  published  at  Venice  in  1672.  I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  information  concerning- 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  manucordiata. 

L.  A.  R. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Abbreviations. — Will  some  one  explain  this- 
passage  from  Lyndewode,  ed.  1679,  p.  279? — 

“ Nam  secundum  Wil.  super  Ray.  Dare  vel  recipere 
aliquid  temporale  pro  spiritual!  simoniacum  est,  sive  detur 
pro  sacramento,  sive  pro  officio,  sive  pro  oratione,  se- 
cundum quod  ly  pro , notat  appreciationem.” 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

A Representation  of  the  Crucifixion.—  I 
have  a copy  of  one  of  the  frescoes  of  the  crucifixion 
in  San  Marco,  in  which  there  is  a floating  angel 
piercing  our  Lord’s  side  with  a spear,  and  another 
driving  in  with  a mallet  the  nails  which  pierce 
the  feet.  Of  course,  crucifixions  with  floating 
angels,  who  gather  the  blood  from  the  wounds, 
are  comparatively  common  enough,  but  this  is  a 
quite  distinct  and  very  singular  treatment.  I 
imagine  there  is  no  doubt  it  can  only  be  intended 
to  symbolize  the  Divine  direction  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  cross — presenting  the  crucifixion  dog- 
matically as  an  embodiment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  instead  of  in  the  more  historical  mode 
of  • representation  in  which  we  usually  see  it.  I 
cannot  remember  where  I have  seen  another  like 
it,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  suggestion  on  the 
subject.  R.  H.  Busk. 

The  Queen  of  Spain’s  Chair. — La  Sierra 
Carbonera  is  a hill  directly  north  of  Gibraltar,  and 
is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Queen  of  Spain’s 
Chair.  Tradition  states  that  a certain  queen, 
having  accompanied  her  lord  to  war,  ascended  this 
hill,  and  solemnly  vowed  never  to  descend  until 
the  standard  of  Castille  floated  from  the  walls  of 
Gibraltar,  which  he  was  then  attacking.  The 
siege  had  to  be  abandoned  ; and,  consequently, 
how  to  release  the  lady  from  her  rash  vow  became 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  inform  the  Moorish  governor  of 
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the  dilemma  in  which  her  majesty  found  herself.  : 
As  soon  as  the  courteous  Moslem  knight  learned 
of  the  queen’s  distress,  he  ordered  the  gorgeous 
folds  of  the  Castilian  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  Tarik’s  grim  old  keep,  and  thus  released 
the  lady  alike  from  her  elevated  station  and  her 
rash  vow. 

I can  find  mention  of  no  Spanish  queen  having 
ever  visited  Gibraltar  or  its  neighbourhood  ; but  I 
think  it  probable  that  Dona  Leonora  de  Guzman 
accompanied  Alfonzo  XI.  to  Gibraltar  in  1349. 
The  siege  had  to  be  abandoned  the  following  year, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  king.  As  this  lady  was 
mother  of  Count  Henry  de  Trastamare,  who  was 
afterwards  Enrique  II.,  she  may  have  been  popularly 
regarded  as  one  possessed  of  queenly  rank.  Can 
any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  throw  a light  on  the 
subject?  R.  Stewart  Patterson. 

Gibraltar. 

An  Antique  Brooch  : its  Meaning.  — - A 
brooch  found  on  the  Saalberg,  near  Homburg,  and 
reproduced  in  silver,  has  been  submitted  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  several  others,  with  a view  to  some 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  It  may  be  described 
as  being  a four-limbed  swastika , or  fylfot,  within  a 
circle,  or  as  a circle  within  which  a four-limbed 
swastika  is  inserted.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a half- 
crown.  I have  read  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Series  of  “N.  & Q.”  on  the 
fylfot,  but  nothing  is  there  mentioned  of  it  in 
combination  with  a circle.  I have  also  consulted 
King’s  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  in  which  work 
there  is  much  information  about  talismans,  with 
plates ; but  neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  illustra- 
tions have  I met  with  the  two  symbols  conjoined, 
though  the  meaning  of  each  separately  is  stated. 
Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at  the 
Saalberg  ; but  whether  this  is  Roman,  Northern, 
or  Eastern  is  open  to  question,  as  also  whether  the 
brooch  is  Christian  or  not.  W.  E.  Buckley. 

[It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  drawing  of  the  brooch.] 

The  Druids. — What  is  the  bibliography  of  the 
controversy  on  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
were  Druids  in  Britain  ? I know  that  Dr.  Borlase, 
Hume,  and  others  in  the  last  century  accepted 
without  reserve  the  view  that  the  Druids  were  the 
priests  of  the  ancient  Britons ; and  the  prehistoric 
remains  of  old  Britons  were  called  Druidical. 
Where  are  the  arguments  against  this  view  stated, 
and  what  are  they?  The  subject  has  been  men- 
tioned in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  I do  not  recollect  seeing 
a bibliography  of  it.  W.  S.  L.  S. 

Presentiment. — Are  there  any  works  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Latin  which  treat  scientifically 
and  at  length  on  this  curious  subject  ? I am 
acquainted  with  Aubrey’s  inquiries,  and  also  with 
the  ordinary  folk-lore  books  ( c.g .,  Henderson’s)  on 
the  subject,  as  well  a3  the  Night  Hide  of  Nature 


and  several  works  of  that  class.  What  I want  to 
know  is,  where  can  I find  a scientific  investigation 
of  this  subject  ? Pen  with. 

Ballyragging  or  Ballaragging.— Gan  any 
of  your  readers  give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
this  word,  well  known  at  Winchester  ? So  far  as 
I know,  it  is  peculiar  to  that  school.  It  appears 
to  mean  rough  play.  Tom  Warton  uses  it  in  his 
Oxford  Newsman’s  Verses  for  1760:— 

u On  Minden’s  plains,  ye  meek  Mounseers  ! 
Remember  Kingsley’s  grenadiers. 

You  vainly  thought  to  ballarag  us 
Like  your  fine  squadron  off  Cape  Lagos.” 

I do  not  know  whether  the  word  occurs  in  any 
slang  dictionary,  for  I do  not  possess  such  a work. 

R.  H. 

[Certainly  not  peculiar  to  Winchester.] 

Levis  Family  : Baron  Bartenstein. — Can 
any  one  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  the  pedigree 
and  arms  of  the  family  of  Levis,  or  De  Levis, 
descendants  of  Guy  de  L6vis,  Lord  of  Mirepoix, 
who  married  Guiberge,  daughter  of  Simon,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  about  the  year  1175  ? Also,  the  pedigree 
and  arms  of  the  Baron  Bartenstein,  of  Austria. 

M.  B.  Phillips. 

“ A Trip  to  the  Moon.”— Under  this  title 
was  published  a work,  as  described  on  the  title  : — 
“ A Trip  to  the  Moon,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Noibla  [Albion] : its  Inhabitants,  Religious 
and  Political  Customs.  By  Sir  Humphrey  Lunatic,  Bart. 
Printed  at  York  by  A.  Ward,  1764.”  18 mo. 

With  a dedication  to  the  patron  of  the  work, 
Ashley  Cowper,  Esq.  A second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  2 vols.  18mo.,  and  in  a preface  to 
the  second  volume  it  is  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Tindal  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  dated  from 
New  Malton,  December,  1764.  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  work  ? Edward  Hailstone. 

Woodcocks  in  the  Moon. — Pope’s  lines — 

“ Know  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same. 

In  Man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game, 

A bird  of  passage,  gone  as  soon  as  found, 

Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  underground  ” — 

are  thus  commented  on  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  My 
Study  Windows : “ I think  a bird  of  passage,  now 
in  the  moon  and  now  underground,  could  be 
found  nowhere,  out  of  Goldsmith’s  Natural  History 
perhaps.”  And  he  instances  the  lines  as  a proof 
that  Pope  was  “satisfied  with  the  music  of  the 
verse,  without  much  regard  to  fitness  of  imagery.” 
Pope,  however,  was  undoubtedly  referring  to  a 
current  belief  in  the  migration  of  woodcocks  to  the 
moon,  thus  mentioned  in  Gay’s  Shepherd’s  Week: 

“ He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed  ; 

Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend.” 

: Is  there  not  an  allusion  to  this  superstition  some- 
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where  in  Hudibras  ? Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  it.  K.  T.  A. 

Edward  Reyner,  of  Lincoln.— -I  am  anxious 
to  discover  the  parentage  of  Edward  Reyner,  of 
Lincoln,  M.A.  Cambridge,  a minister  of  some 
•celebrity  ejected  in  1662.  Dr.  Calamy  says  he 
was  born  at  Morley,  near  Leeds,  in  1600.  The 
registers  there  begin  later.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Sir  William 
Reyner,  Knt.,  of  Kinoulton,  co.  Nottingham,  and 
Orton  Longueville,  co.  Huntingdon,  who  died  in 
1606,  as  he  was  related  to  Lady  Armine,  whose 
mother,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Talbot, 
was  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Reyner. 
Did  he  belong  to  the  family  of  Reyner  of  East 
Drayton,  co.  Nottingham  ? 

Thos.  Wm.  Charlton. 

Chilwell  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Balt.  Solvyns. — I have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a curious  book,  in  four  thin  volumes, 
folio,  entitled  A Collection  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Coloured  Etchings  descriptive  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dresses  of  the  Hindoos , by  Balt. 
Solvyns,  Calcutta,  1796.  The  book  has  evidently 
been  entirely  got  up  in  India,  and  I suppose  is 
now  very  scarce.  The  etchings  fill  large  plates, 
-most  of  them  about  seventeen  inches  by  eleven 
inches,  and  have  been  tinted  by  hand.  They 
principally  consist  of  full-length  drawings  of  men. 
There  are  a number  of  plates  also  of  the  ships  and 
boats  of  the  country.  I wish  to  ask,  Who  was 
Balt.  Solvyns?  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Bort. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  curious  word, 
which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  a libel 
case,  Rubery  v.  Grant  and  Simpson,  in  1875  ? It 
was  explained  to  the  judge  as  a trade  term,  stand- 
ing for  almost  worthless  stones.  But  whence 
comes  it  ? A Dutch  scholar  offers  his  help  to 
solve  the  question.  In  the  trading  of  Holland  he 
says,  articles  of  almost  every  description  of  a very 
inferior  quality  are  termed  bocht,  and  as  the  Dutch 
guttural  ch  would  not  be  caught  up  by  the 
foreigner,  the  foreign  phonetic  transcript  of  the 
word  would  soon  resolve  itself  into  bort.  Can  any 
of  your  learned  readers  prove  this  to  be  a correct 
conjecture  and  furnish  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  ? Daniel  Hipwell. 

10,  Myddelton  Square,  Clerkenwell. 

Thomas  Thurland,  Master  of  the  Savoy, 
1561.— -Was  he  an  Englishman  ? He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Daniel  Hechstetter,  a German,  who 
superintended  the  working  of  the  Goldscope  mines, 
at  Newlands,  near  Keswick,  who  had  a colony  of 
Germans  brought  over  from  Augsburg  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  was  his  position 
as  Master  of  the  Savoy  ? J.  F.  Crosthwaite. 

Keswick. 


_ The  Naval  Brigade  in  the  City. — A por- 
tion of  the  Naval  Brigade  returning,  last  Saturday, 
to  Liverpool  Street  from  the  review  were  halted  at 
Temple  Bar  by  the  officer  in  command,  ordered  to 
fix  bayonets,  and  then  marched  through  the  City. 
The  3rd  Buffs  and,  I believe,  the  Marines  claim 
the  right  of  marching  through  the  City  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  since 
when  the  Navy  have  claimed  this  privilege,  and 
upon  what  grounds  ? The  Griffin. 

“ Ephemerides.” — I have  a volume  containing 
Nos.  1 to  8 (March  13  to  May  8,  1813)  of  this 
Edinburgh  quizzical  journal,  containing,  among 
other  things,  “ Smokeby  : a Parody  upon  Scott’s 
Rokeby.”  What  is  known  about  this  publication, 
and  how  long  did  it  last  ? J.  0. 

Windybank  Family. — Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
works  showing  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Windybank,  sometimes  spelt  Windebank  ? 

H.  Windybank. 

[The  British  Museum  has  a complete  set  of  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Belief  in  the  Untrue.— Can  any  one  furnish 
me  with  one  or  two  remarkable  instances  in  which 
persons  have  been  greatly  benefited  through 
believing  what  was  untrue  ? S.  Waddington. 

47,  Connaught  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

John  Campbell,  an  African  Traveller. — 
In  1865  was  published  a book  of  the  travels  in 
Central  Asia  of  a young  man  named  John  Camp- 
bell, who  professed  to  be  of  English  birth  and  to 
have  been  brought  up  among  the  Afghans.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  if  he  is  still  alive,  and  if  his  story 
has  been  received  as  fully  authentic?  He  was 
employed  as  Government  interpreter  at  Kurrachee. 

H.  M. 

The  “ Nine  Worthies.” — Statues  of  the  “nine 
worthies  ” form  part  of  the  ornamental  facade  of 
Montacute  House,  Somersetshire ; but  having 
consulted  many  books  of  reference  I have  failed  to 
ascertain  who  the  “ nine  worthies  ” were.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  ? G.  P. 

Keltic  Tracery. — Mrs.  Stone,  in  her  recently 
published  book,  Norway  in  June  (Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.),  draws  attention  to  the  Keltic  character  of  old 
Norsk  ornamention.  See  several  figures  of  old 
Norsk  spoons,  rings,  &c.  This  appears  to  be  an 
illustration  of  the  same  “ Celtic  stratum  under- 
lying the  superficial  deposit  of  Teutonic  ” that 
exists  in  Western  and  Central  Europe  (Taylor, 
Words  and  Places,  qu.  Farrar,  Families  of  Speech). 
What  other  evidence  is  there  of  Keltic  occupation 
of  Scandinavia  prior  to  the  Teutonic  invasion  ? 
or  does  it  point  to  an  undestroyed  unity  of  art 
outliving  the  tides  and  times  of  Aryan  settlement  ? 

Pelham  Ogle. 

Birmingham. 
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A Portrait  of  Charles  I. — I have  a mezzo- 
tint engraving  of  Charles  I.  seated,  with  a tall  hat,  in 
a black  dress,  with  mantle,  star,  and.  order,  entitled. 
“ King  Charles  ye  First  as  He  sat  before  ye  pre- 
tended Court  of  Judicature.”  At  the  foot  of  the 
plate,  on  the  one  side,  “ Done  from  ye  original 
Painting  of  Vandyke  at  Oxford”;  on  the  other, 
“ I.  Faber  fecit.”  The  engraving  may  be  by  either 
of  the  Fabers,  father  or  son,  as  mentioned  in 
Bryan’s  Dictionary ; but  what  of  the  painting 
from  which  it  bears  to  be  taken,  seeing  that  Van- 
dyke died  before  the  date  of  King  Charles’s  trial  ? 
Is  the  engraving  a “ make  up  ” from  a likeness  of 
King  Charles  by  Vandyke  at  Oxford,  or  is  any- 
thing known  about  it  ? Tayside. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Yes,  yes,  I will,  I must  believe 
That  Nature’s  sacred  ties 
Survive,  and  to  the  spirit  cleave, 

Immortal  in  the  skies ; 

And  that  imperfect  were  my  bliss 
In  heaven  itself,  and  dashed  with  care, 

If  those  I loved  on  earth  should  miss 
The  path  that  leadeth  there.” 

These  verses  were  found  in  the  album  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Cowie,  of  Lerwick,  Shetland  Isles. 
This  lady,  who  died  ten  years  ago,  was  a daughter  of  the 
late  Janies  Greig,  of  West  Hall,  Shetland,  in  whose 
family  Miss  Dorothea  Campbell,  a sister  or  near  relation 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was  long  a governess. 
Miss  Campbell  wrote  a novel  called  Harley  Reddington. 
A volume  of  poems  by  her  was  also  published.  Possibly 
« the  verses  may  be  hers.  A.  Leman. 

“ Oui  et  non  sont  bien  courts  a dire,  mais  avant  que  de 
les  dire  il  y faut  penser  long-terns.” 

“ Omne  rarum  carum,  vilescit  quotidianum.” 

Mars  Denique. 

“ Honour  only  is 
A goodly  garment  put  on  fair  deserts, 

Wherein  the  smallest  stain  is  greatest  seen.” 

J.  B. 

“ Here ’s  a health  to  the  king,  God  bless  him.” 
Where  can  a correct  copy  be  obtained]  W.  M. 


Krplferf. 

TENNIS. 

(6th  S.  iii.  495;  iv.  90,  214;  v.  56,  73;  vi.  373,  410.) 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  that 
all  the  derivations  of  this  word  which  he  enumerates 
are  utterly  improbable.  Indeed,  Prof.  Skeat,  after 
suggesting  the  O.Fr.  tenie=lc a band,  ribbon,  fillet 

a streak  in  paper,  &c.,”  and  discussing  it  at 

some  length,  finishes  up  by  saying,  “But  it  seems 
best  to  leave  the  word  as  ‘ unknown. ’ ” Mr. 
Marshall’s  “guess,”  as  he  himself  terms  it,  seems 
to  me  even  less  felicitous. 

The  case  being  thus  apparently  desperate,  I see 
no  harm  in  myself  venturing  upon  a guess,  although 
nobody  can  possibly  deprecate  guessing  in  etymo- 
logy more  than  I do.  Still,  my  guess  is  so  perfect 


in  form— though  form  alone  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient— that  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  especially 
as  it  may  afford  some  amusement  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q ” 

After  reading  Mr.  Marshall’s  note  I began  to 
muse  upon  the  word,  as  I had  frequently  done 
before.  But  this  time,  almost  at  once,  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Tennyson  flashed  across  my  mind, 
and  I set  to  work  to  consider  whether  there  might 
not  possibly  be  some  connexion  between  the  name 
of  the  poet  and  the  game.  What  does  the  name 
of  Tennyson  (also  spelt  Tenison,  see  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry ) mean,  I asked  myself,  if  not  the 
same  as  Denison,*  or  Dennison,  as  it  is  more  fre- 
quently spelt  in  the  London  Directory,^  i. the 
son  of  Denis,  or  Dennis  ? I turned  to  Miss  Yonge 
(i.  168),  and  I was  glad  to  find  that  she  was  of  the 
same  opinion.^  If  I am  right,  therefore,  Denis 
and  Dennis  must  at  one  time  have  also  been  found 
in  the  forms  of  Tenis  and  Tennis,  and  in  the  latter 
have  we  not  precisely  the  word  we  are  looking  for  ? 
How  Denis  and  Dennis  came  to  be  turned  into 
Tenis  and  Tennis  is  doubtful,  for  it  may  have 
occurred  in  either  of  two  ways.  An  initial  d some- 
times becomes  a t,  as  in  our  tarragon , from  the 
Lat.  draconem  through  the  O.Fr.  targon  (see 
Webster,  s.  v.,  and  Brachet  and  Littre,  s.  v.  “ Es- 
tragon”),  while  in  Larchey  (Diet,  des  Noms ) I 
find  the  name  Taragon  given  = D’Aragon,  though 
this  probably  is  doubtful.  Compare  also  Dodd 
and  Todd,  Dandy  and  Tandy  (FergusoD,  Teutonic 
Name-Bystem , p.  45).  But  this  change  of  a d 
into  t is  certainly  very  rare  at  the  beginning  of 
a word,  though  it  is  more  common  in  the  middle  ; 
and  I am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  the  t 
was  due  to  the  frequent  prefixion  of  St.  to  Denis. 
That  is  to  say,  I think  the  t of  the  St.,  in  St. 
Denis,  might  well  be  carried  on  to  the  following 
word,§  and  so  take  the  place  of  the  following  d. 
Curiously  enough,  Miss  Yonge  gives  Tennis  as  the 
Lettish  form  of  Dennis. 


* Denison  may  not  always  mean  the  son  of  Denis,  for 

I find  the  name  is  French  also  (see  Larchey’s  Diet,  des 
Noms)’;  and  when  it  is  French  no  doubt  the  on  is  either 
augmentative  or  diminutive,  as  it  commonly  is  in  French. 

f I also  find  there  Denny  several  times,  which  is  no- 
doubt = Dennis,  for  I find  in  Larchey  (op.  cit.)  Deny=- 
Denis. 

X Ferguson  also  (Teutonic  Name-System,  p.  45)  takes 
Dennison  and  Tennyson  to  be  different  forms  of  the 
same  name,  though  he  does  not  connect  them  with 
Dennis.  Pott,  however  (Personennamen,  second  edit., 
p.  567),  lias  *'  Denison  (Dionysii  tilius),”  but  does  not 
give  Tennyson  at  all. 

§ So  Tooley,  Tandrew,  Tanthony,  Tawdry,  Tosy, 
Tuswal  = St.  Ooley  (i.  e.,  St.  Olave).  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Anthony,  St.  Audrey,  St.  Osyth,  and  St.  Oswald.  See 

4* l * * 4>*  S.  vii.  479;  viii.  133,  254.  In  these  cases  the  S has 
disappeared  altogether;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  it  should  have  done  so,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
people  pronouncing  St.  Tooley,  &c. ; and  if  so,  then 
Tennis  might  represent  the  whole  of  St.  Denis  or  the 
Denis  only. 
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But  not  only  does  one  of  the  more  modern* * * § * 
forms  of  the  name  (Tennis)  agree  with  the  modern 
form  of  the  game,  but  the  old  forms  of  the  name 
and  the  game  also  correspond  in  a remarkable 
manner  ; that  is,  if  we  except  the  difference  of  the 
initial  letter.  Thus  Prof.  Skeat  gives  tends, 
teneys,  tenyse,  tennes,  and  tennys  as  the  most  com- 
mon old  forms  of  the  game,  whilst  as  old  forms 
of  the  name  I find  in  French  Deny  and  Denys 
(Larchey)  and  Denisef  (La  Curne  de  Sainte- 
Palaye),  and  in  English  I find  Denes  and  Den- 
neyse  (Bardsley,  Eng.  Surnames,  in  index). 

As  far  as  form,  therefore,  is  concerned,  my  guess 
is  absolutely  perfect ; but  when  sense  comes  to  be 
considered  the  matter  is  very  different,  and  I am 
reduced  to  mere  conjecture.  What  connexion  can 
there  possibly  have  been  between  the  name  of 
Denis  (or  Dennis)  or  St.  Denis  and  the  game  of 
tennis  ? Well,  I do  not  imagine  that  any  man  of 
the  name  of  Denis  invented  or  improved  the  game 
and  gave  his  name  to  it,  but  I think  it  is  just 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  saint  did 
give  his  name  to  it,  and  this  may  have  happened 
in  one  of  two  ways.  There  is  no  doubt,  I suppose, 
that  the  game,  though  it  may  not  have  been  in- 
vented in  France,  was  at  one  time  more  played  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country.^  Now  St. 
Denis  was,  and  I suppose  is,  the  patron  saint  of 
France,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  game 
may  at  one  time  have  been  called  “Le  jeu  de  St. 
Denis  ”§  (especially  in  high-flown  language  or  in 
poetry),  and  have  been  imported  into  England 
under  the  equivalent  name  of  “the  game  of  St. 
Denis,”  which,  with  the  corruption  of  St.  Denis 
into  Tennis  (which  is  more  than  a mere  hypothesis), 
is  the  game  of  tennis. 

Or  again,  St.  Denis,  when  he  had  been  decapi- 
tated at  or  near  Paris,  picked  up  his  head  and  took 
it  in  his  two  hands  to  the  spot  (now  St.  Denis) 
where  he  thought  he  should  like  to  be  buried. 
Now,  in  old  times  they  were  exceedingly  fond  of 
representing  pictorially  such  incidents  in  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  their  saints ; and  who,  even  now, 


* More  modern,  with  the  exception  of  the  t. 

t This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  modern  Fr. 
fern.  Denise.  The  Lat.  name-ending  ius  has  frequently 
become  e in  French,  as,  e.ff.,in  Live,  Polybe,  Orose  = 
Living,  Polybius,  Orosius.  The  form  Denys  is  still  some- 
times used. 

+ “ Je  donneray  le  premier  lieu  a celuy  [le  jeu  de  la 
paume],  auquel  on  peut  aussi  dire  la  nation  fran9aise  estre 
plus  adonnee  qu’aucune  autre  ” (quoted  by  Littre,  s.  v. 
“ Paume,”  from  H.  Estienne).  I know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  game  of  tennis,  and  have  never  even  seen 
it  played,  but  if  Stonehenge  on  British  Rural  Sports  is  to 
be  trusted,  I find  that  at  least  two  of  the  terms  used  in 
tennis  are  decidedly  French,  viz.,  dedans  and  tambour, 
and  this  looks  as  if  the  game  came  from  France  to  Eng- 
land. Will  Mr.  Marshall  tell  us  if  these  terms  really 
are  used  1 

§ Comp.  St.  George’s  Channel,  named,  I presume, 
after  our  patron  saint. 


could  look  upon  such  a representation  of  St.  Denis 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  without  being  reminded 
of  certain  incidents  of  the  game  of  football  ? There 
is  certainly  much  in  a human  head  that  reminds, 
one  of  a ball ; and  if  Larchey’s  French  slang  dic- 
tionary be  consulted  it  will  be  found  that  both 
boule  and  balle  are  used  in  slang  French  = head. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  St. 
Denis,  on  account  of  this  little  episode  with  his 
head,  may  have  been  instituted  the  patron  saint  of 
all  games  connected  with  a ball ; and  that  as  tennis- 
was  pre-eminent  among  these  games  in  France,  it 
may  have  been  regarded  as  especially  his  game. 
Every  class  of  human  beings  seems  formerly  to- 
have  had  its  patron  saint  (for  a list  of  a good  many 
of  them  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  S.  viii.  142);  and  it  is 
evident  that  some  sports  had  their  patron  saints 
also.  Thus  Hermes,  Heracles,  and  the  Dioscuri 
were  regarded  as  presiding  over  public  games  and 
gymnastic  exercises  ; and  in  more  modern  times 
St.  Hubert  was  looked  upon  as  the  patron  saint  of 
“hunting.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  ball 
playing  may  also  have  had  its  patron  saint,  and 
St.  Denis  certainly  deserved  to  fill  that  post.* 

But  I have  said  enough.  In  this  note  of  mine 
all  that  is  certain  is  that  there  is  a singular  coin- 
cidence of  form,  both  in  their  ancient  and  in  their 
modern  shape,  between  tennis,  the  game,  and 
Dennis  (or  St.  Denis),  the  name  ; but  it  may,  of 
course,  be  only  a coincidence.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


Tong  Church  (6th  S.  vi.  206,  336,  391).— It 
would  require  a very  thick  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
to  contain  a record  of  “ all  the  acts  of  destruction, 
spoliation,  and  larceny  ” which,  under  the  mis- 
called name  of  “restoration,”  have  been  per- 
petrated on  our  ancient  churches  (in  most  cases, 
of  course,  with  the  best  intentions)  within  the  last 
half  a century ; and  if  such  a list  were  made  what 
heartfelt  sorrow  would  it  create  in  all  who  love 
those  sacred  structures ! That  cleaning  and  repairs 
should  be  required,  arising  not  only  from  the 
natural  decay  of  age,  but  to  a greater  extent  from 
centuries  of  neglect,  must  be  fully  admitted,  and  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  restoration , in  the  true  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  might  be  needed.  This 
is  probably  the  case  in  respect  to  Tong ; but  I am 

* In  mythological  times  the  names  of  presiding  deities 
certainly  sometimes  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  that 
over  which  they  presided.  Thus  we  have  Jupiter=sky, 
air;  Mars=fighting,  battle,  &c. ; Minerva=art,  skill, 
wit ; Venus=love,  grace,  &c.  In  French,  too,  St.  Fiacre 
has  undoubtedly  given  his  name  to  that  useful  public 
vehicle  a fiacre ; but,  unfortunately  for  my  argument, 
he  was  not  at  the  time  fiacres  first  came  into  use  in  Paris 
(1640)  patron  saint  of  coachmen  or  cabmen,  though  he 
may  very  likely  have  become  so  since.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  name 
of  a saint  to  anything  connected,  even  though  but  very 
remotely,  with  a saint. 
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thankful  to  know  that  that  very  interesting  church 
has  not  yet  been  tampered  with,  for  the  principles 
of  true  restoration  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  better 
understood  now  than  they  were  even  ten  years 
ago. 

Few  archaeologists,  it  is  presumed,  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit’s  inter- 
esting monograph  on  the  old  collegiate  church  of 
Tong,  and  the  beautiful  etching  from  his  facile 
pencil,  which,  with  drawings  of  details,  illustrated 
it.  The  etching  represents  the  west  end  of  the 
church  and  the  remains  of  the  old  college  (see 
Archceological  Journal , vol.  ii.  p.  1).  All  who 
have  read  this  paper  will  shudder  at  the  prospect 
of  the  restoration  of  this  church,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  incompetent  hands. 

Mr.  Petit  wrote  nearly  forty  years  ago — almost 
at  the  dawn  of  church  restoration,  as  it  is  called — 
and  the  interior  of  the  church  would  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  bad  condition.  The  interior  of 
the  structure  itself  he  describes  as  being  plain.  He 
adds  : — 

“ But  this  plainness  of  the  building  itself  sets  off  the 
rich  and  beautiful  wood-work  with  which  it  is  furnished. 
Of  this,  though  in  a mutilated  and  decayed  condition, 
enough  remains  to  render  a very  satisfactory  restoration 
quite  practicable.  The  top  of  the  rood-screen  has  been 
an  exquisite  piece  of  carving,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
copied  or  modelled  in  the  very  few  places  where  it 
retains  its  ornaments  unbroken.  The  stall-seats  in  the 
chancel  have  devices  which  are,  on  the  whole,  distin- 
guished, which  is  not  frequently  the  case,  by  elegance 
rather  than  grotesque  design.  Some  of  the  poppy-heads 
are  elaborate  and  well  executed ; one  in  particular,  which 
represents  our  Saviour  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  ; 
at  the  back  of  the  principal  figure,  which  is  raised 
above  the  rest,  is  the  vine.  The  ends  of  the  pews  in  the 
nave  are  square-headed,  with  good  mouldings  and  ex- 
cellent panelling ; the  fine  screens  run  across  both  aisles. 
The  vestry  door,  too,  has  some  foliated  panelling,”  &c. 

But  I have  said  enough  to  convey  a picture  of 
the  exquisite  and  delicate  wood-work  with  which 
the  interior  of  this  church  is  enriched,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  “ Golden  Chapel,”  as  the  ancient  chantry 
chapel  was  called  from  the  richness  of  its  decora- 
tions, which  is  now  known  as  the  “Castle  Pew.” 
Looking  at  the  danger  of  meddling  with  this 
beautiful  wood-work,  I am  inclined  to  agree  with 
A.  J.  M.  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  clean  it 
with  brush  and  soap  and  “ reverently  let  it  alone.” 

John  Maclean. 

Bregknz  (6th  S.  vi.  368). — M.  D.  inquires  for 
a name  which  I can  supply,  that  of  Eriguta,  a 
peasant  woman  of  Rankwyl,  near  Feldkirch,  who, 
so  says  popular  tradition,  saved  the  town  of 
Bregenz  from  being  surprised,  sacked,  and  burned, 
in  the  war  called  the  “ Appenzeller  Krieg,”  between 
1405  and  1408.  She  had  overheard  the  planning  of 
the  enterprise,  and  made  a bold  and  adventurous 
ride  by  night,  from  the  enemy’s  quarters  to  Bregenz, 
successfully  warning  the  garrison  of  the  impending 
danger.  In  her  honour  the  watchman  of  Bregenz, 


after  proclaiming  the  hour  of  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  sang  out,  “ Erigut  Eriguta  ! ” on  one 
note,  dropping  his  voice  on  the  last  syllable  a 
fifth.  This  continued  daily  from  Martinmas  to 
Candlemas  until  recent  times,  when  his  office  was 
abolished. 

A charming  ballad,  by  a local  poet,  of  which 
this  incident  formed  the  subject,  was  read  out  to 
me  by  a native  of  Bregenz.  It  is  long  ago  and  I 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  poet.  Possibly 
some  poetry  on  this  tradition  may  be  found  among 
Gustav  Schwab’s  ballads.  I searched  Ildefons  von 
Arx  and  Johann  Stumpf’s  Chroniha— books  I had 
at  hand  in  my  father’s  library — but  in  vain,  for 
historical  corroboration  of  the  story  of  Eriguta. 
Some  incredulous  people  maintained  that  the 
watchman’s  song  merely  meant,  “ Ehre  sey  Gott.” 

A worn,  sculptured  stone  bas-relief  of  a female 
figure  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  horses,  was  to 
be  seen,  built  into  the  wall  of  a gate  of  the  old 
town  of  Bregenz.  It  was  popularly  believed  to 
represent  Eriguta,  but  modern  antiquaries  assert 
that  it  is  Roman,  and  represents  the  goddess 
Epona.  The  whole  country  of  the  Bodensee 
abounds  in  vestiges  of  the  past,  legends  and  tradi- 
tions, rich  in  poetical,  historical,  and  antiquarian 
interest.  In  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  Rankwyl, 
Eriguta’s  birthplace,  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  kings  Dagobert  and  Sigbert,  qui  ob. 
a.d.  679  and  656,  continued  to  be  said  annually, 
on  June  30,  at  the  period — a quarter  of  a century 
ago — when  from  my  home  I overlooked  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Bregenz. 

Die  Warte  am  See. 

[In  type  before  R.  H.  B.’s  reply  was  received.] 

Beef-eater  (6th  S.  vi.  361).  — I think  Dr. 
Chance  strains  the  supposed  points  in  favour  of 
the  “ opinion,  now  so  commonly  entertained,” 
rather  beyond  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  known 
facts.  At  the  outset  he  suggests  that  Steevens 
“lived  before  the  time  of  Johnson,”  whereas  they 
were,  in  fact,  contemporaries,  Steevens  being  the 
younger  man  of  the  two,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  Hole’s  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary. 
It  is  clear  that  Steevens  was  trying  to  gain  a re- 
putation, and  that  his  hint  to  Johnson  was  one  of 
his  attempts  in  this  direction.  The  facts  are  these: 
(1)  No  English  book  knows  of  any  spelling  but 
beef-eater.  In  my  additional  note,  at  p.  780,  I give 
an  example  from  the  play  of  Histriomastrix,  which 
cannot,  I suppose,  be  later  than  a.d.  1610.  (2)  I 

know  of  no  proof  that  beef-eater  ever  meant  “ a 
waiter  at  a sideboard.”  It  is  a pure  assertion, 
made  in  the  interests  of  forcing  upon  us  the  sup- 
posed French  origin.  It  merely  means  servant  or 
yeoman.  (3)  I have  shown  that  a servant  was 
familiarly  called  “ an  eater.”  Are  we,  then,  to  call 
this  a corruption  of  a French  etier,  if  such  a French 
word  can  be  found  ? (4)  I have  also  shown 
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(p.  780)  that  a servant  was  called  “ a loaf-eater  ” 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Surely  this  is 
to  the  point,  and  proves  that  at  any  rate  the 
English  were  capable  of  making  such  a compound 
without  any  borrowing  from  French.  If  we  had 
eater,  loaf-eater,  wine-bibber,  and  the  like,  why  not 
beef -eater  ? Where  is  the  difficulty  ? But  it  will 
probably  be  urged  that  loaf-eater  is  a corruption 
of  the  Fr.  louvetier,  a wolfe-catcher  (Cotgrave), 
due  to  the  known  voracity  of  hunters.  (5)  There 
is  absolutely  no  link  fairly  joining  beef-eater 
with  buffetier.  As  to  form,  the  junction  breaks 
down,  the  English  spelling  having  always  been 
what  it  is  now.  As  to  sense,  it  equally  breaks 
down,  (1)  because  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
English  beef -eater  ever  meant  specifically  a waiter 
at  a sideboard  ; and  (2)  because  it  is  admitted 
that  if  the  French  bvffetier  ever  meant  a waiter  at 
a sideboard  (and  even  this  is  only  a guess  made 
in  the  interests  of  this  precious  etymology),  at  any 
rate  it  was  not  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  If 
we  had  borrowed  the  word,  it  would  have  been 
more  sensible  to  have  given  it  the  sense  of  “ wine- 
taster.”  On  the  whole,  I see  no  good  reason  for 
going  out  of  our  way  to  make  a supposition  in- 
volving all  sorts  of  difficulties,  when  we  have  a 
homely  derivation  at  hand  from  a pure  English 
source.  The  word  stands  on  quite  a different  foot- 
ing from  those  of  known  corruptions.  The  latter 
can  be  accounted  for  ; but  the  supposed  corrup- 
tion in  beef-eater  rests  upon  mere  paradoxes. 
What  would  Dr.  Chance  have  said  to  me  if  I had 
been  the  first  to  propose  this  “opinion,  now  so 
commonly  entertained  ” ? I can  imagine  the 
readiness  with  which  he  would  have  proceeded  to 
demolish  me.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

William  Whittingham  (6th  S.  vi.  269).  — 
William  Whittingham  was  made  Dean  of  Durham 
in  1563  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  against  her  own  in- 
clinations, for  he  had  written  strongly  against 
female  sovereigns,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Robert  Dudley  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  (Forbes’s  Full  View,  ii.  207,  418,  487). 
He  was  ordained  at  the  Free  Church  at  Geneva, 
when  Knox  left  it,  on  the  repeated  request  of  his 
brother-in-law  Calvin,  and  succeeded  Knox  there 
as  pastor.  His  appointment  as  Dean  of  Durham 
gave  great  disgust  to  many  in  England  (Wood, 
Ath.  Ox.,  Bliss,  i.  446),  and  at  last  the  legality  of 
his  appointment  was  called  in  question  by  Abp. 
Sandys  in  1578(Strype,  Annals,  1725,  ii.  519-25). 
Before  the  commissioners  appointed  he  admitted 
that  he  was  “ neither  deacon  nor  minister  accord- 
ing to  the  order  and  law  of  this  realm.”  The  dis- 
cussion became  very  warm,  and  Dr.  Hutton,  the 
Dean  of  York,  told  the  archbishop  that  Whitting- 
ham was  ordained  in  a better  manner  than  Sandys 
himself  was.  The  Lord  President,  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  said  distinctly  that  as  the  orders 


of  Popish  priests  had  been  allowed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  he  could  not  disallow  those  made  in  a 
Reformed  Church.  The  dean  had  bitter  enemies 
but  also  stanch  friends  ; the  attempt  to  deprive 
him  came  to  an  end,  and  he  died  in  1579. 

Edward  Solly. 

In  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  are  cited: — Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i. ; Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  135,  156  ; 
Rymer’s  Foedera,  vol.  xv. ; Hutchinson’s  History 
of  Durham;  Strype’s  Grindal,  p.  170;  Strype’s 
Annals ; Brook’s  Lives  of  the  Puritans. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Family  Monuments  and  Hatchments  (601 
S.  vi.  288). — The  form  of  the  query  which  R.  pro- 
poses appears  to  imply  that  the  representative  of 
a family  has  it  in  his  power  to  remove  an  ancestral 
monument.  But  it  is  not  so.  Rather  it  has  been 
well  said:— 

“ A little  consideration  will  also  prove  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  a family  for  the  time  being  cannot  lawfully 
deface  them.  When  a person  erects  a monument  he 
dedicates  it  for  ever  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  may 
lawfully  serve As  soon  as  it  is  annexed  to  the  free- 

hold it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  incumbent,  to  be 
preserved  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  It 
becomes  for  all  future  time  legal  evidence The  repre- 

sentative of  a family  for  the  time  being  can  have  no 
right  to  destroy  it,  for  all  other  members  of  a family  then 
living,  or  thereafter  to  be  born,  have,  or  will  have,  an 

interest  in  it A monument  may  also  be  evidence  for 

a person  wholly  a stranger  in  blood It  might  also  be 

well  contended  that  the  public  have  the  same  interest  in 

a monument  that  they  have  in  a register But  amply 

sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  one  can  lawfully 
deface  any  monumental  inscription.” — The  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  and  Amendment  Acts,  24  and  25  Viet., 
by  C.  S.  Greaves,  Q.C.,  pp.  190-2,  Lond.,  1861. 

The  extract  is  from  a note  on  24  & 25  Yict.  c.  97, 
s.  39,  providing  against  injuries  to  works  of  art, 
and  specially  to  “any  picture,  statue,  monument, 
or  other  memorial  of  the  dead.”  There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  will  show  the 
purpose  of  the  argument.  The  clause  is  framed 
from  8 & 9 Yict.  c.  44,  and  17  & 18  Yict.  c.  33, 
but  is  extended  to  monuments  in  churches  and 
churchyards.  Ed.  Marshall. 

It  is  true  that  monuments  and  hatchments  set 
up  in  a church  or  other  proper  place  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  with  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
tive (i.  e.,  the  heir-at-law)  of  the  deceased  person. 
These  things  are  chattels  which,  unlike  chattels 
in  general,  pass  to  the  heir  and  not  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  the  deceased.  R.  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me  to  take  exception  to  his  definition  of 
the  heir  general  as  female.  The  heir  general  is 
only  another  name  for  the  heir-at-law,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  a female  ; but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a female  becomes  the  heir-at-law  only 
when  there  is  no  male  heir.  The  heir  male  always 
takes  precedence  of  the  heir  female  (except  by 
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custom).  I think,  however,  R.  uses  the  expression 
heir  male  as  meaning  the  person  who  takes  pro- 
perty which  can  only  descend  to  an  heir  male,  i.  e., 
he  whom  lawyers  call  the  heir  in  tail  male. 

F.  Sydney  Waddington. 

Weymouth. 

Taunel  (6th  S.  vi.  284).— It  is  very  interesting 
to  hear  that  in  Ayrshire  at  the  end  of  harvest 
children  make  a small  fire  by  the  wayside  and  call 
it  a taunel.  It  is  strange  that  this  word  was  not 
known  to  Dr.  Jamieson  of  the  Scottish  Dictionary. 
To  Mr.  Arthur  Guthrie  and  his  correspondents  we 
are  indebted  for  placing  this  word  permanently  on 
record.  One  correspondent  refers  to  the  Gaelic 
teine,  fire.  Another  refers  to  tional,  gathering  (as 
of  the  harvest).  If  we  refer  to  teine  alone  the  ter- 
mination el  is  not  accounted  for.  Referring  to 
tional  alone  there  is  no  reference  made  to  fire, 
which  seems  to  be  essential.  Perhaps  at  some 
early  period  it  was  called  teine-tionail,  the  fire 
made  on  account  of  the  harvest ; in  the  course  of 
centuries  this  may  have  been  shortened  by  leaving 
out  the  first  word.  This  is  possible,  but  not  very 
likely.  For  the  consideration  of  the  reader  I offer 
the  following  guess.  Taunel  is  from  teine,  fire,  and 
Beal,  the  god  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus.  The  genitive 
is  Beil,  or  rather  Bheil ; bh  is  sounded  like  v.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  centuries,  pronouncing  the 
word  quickly,  it  would  easily  happen  that  the 
sound  of  bh  would  be  slurred  over  and  then 
softened  into  nothing.  Taunel  is  the  fire  of  Baal; 
Beltane  is  Baal’s  fire.  I have  beside  me  six  Gaelic 
dictionaries  ; taunel  is  not  to  be  found  in  them. 
As  some  persons  think  that  at  one  time  that  part 
of  Scotland  had  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  Kymric 
division,  I have  looked  into  three  Welsh  dictionaries 
and  cannot  find  the  word.  It  is  strange  that  the 
custom  is  not  referred  to  in  the  two  Statistical 
Accounts.  It  would  be  well  if  observers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  would  take  the  trouble  to  see 
if  such  a custom  exists  in  their  neighbourhood.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  credit  due  to  the 
correspondent  who  suggested  teine;  it  is  the  ter- 
mination el  that  was  not  accounted  for  by  him. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

Devonport,  Devon. 

Those  who  are  interested  by  W.  R.  S.  R.’s  note 
on  this  Scotch  relic  of  paganism  may  care  to  look 
back  to  a note  on  “ Beltane  in  Devonshire,” 
“ N.  & Q.,”  lu  S.  vii.  353.  This  is  only  one  more 
proof  of  the  desirability  of  a general  index  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  Julian  Marshall. 

Monument  to  the  Warton  Family  in  Bever- 
ley Minster  (6th  S.  vi.  267). — The  pedigree  of 
this  family  recorded  in  Scaum’s  Beverlac  accident- 
ally led  to  an  erroneous  statement  on  my  part  at 
the  above  reference,  namely,  that  the  baronetcy  in 
the  Warton  and  Pennyman  families  became  ex- 
tinct on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Pennyman  in 


1808.  The  direct  line  of  the  Pennyman  family 
ends  in  that  book  apparently  here,  mentioning  the 
marriage  of  Sir  James  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Grey,  of  Howick,  who  died  in  1815. 

“ Of.  Baronetage  ” is  certainly  appended,  but  as 
no  record  of  any  issue  was  mentioned,  the  con- 
clusion was  at  once  drawn  by  me  that  the  title 
had  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Pennyman,  the  sixth  baronet.  On  a reference  to 
Burke’s  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  under  the 
name  “ Pennyman  of  Ormesby  Hall,”  it  appears 
that  Sir  James  Pennyman  had,  with  four  daughters, 
a son  named  William  Henry,  who  succeeded  as, 
seventh  baronet  on  his  father’s  demise  in  1808, 
and  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Bethel  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  of  Calwick  Hall,  Yorkshire.  He  died 
in  1852  issueless,  and  the  baronetcy  became  ex- 
tinct, but  his  estates  devolved  upon  his  cousin, 
James  White  Worsley,  Esq.,  who  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Pennyman. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Arms  of  Pate  of  Sysonby  (6th  S.  v.  409  ; vi. 
38,  231,  295,  355).— Sophia,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  John  Pate-Rose,  of  Cotterstock  Hall,  co.  Nor- 
thampton, married  the  Rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Astronomer  Royal,  August  21,  1784.  She  was 
buried  at  Purton,  Wilts,  in  February,  1821,  aged 
sixty-nine  (M.I.).  B.  W.  G. 

The  Registers  of  Gray’s  Inn  (6th  S.  vi.  268). 

- In  answer  to  Strix’s  second  question,  I append 
the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  W.  Herbert’s 
Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
(1804),  pp.  309,  310 

“ Several  attornies  and  common  solicitors  having 
obtained  admittance  into  this  society  [of  Lincoln’s  Inn], 
which  was  esteemed  * no  small  disparagement,’  it  was 
in  a council,  held  4 Junii  in  11  Car.  I.  ordered  that 
none  from  thenceforth  should  he  admitted.  And  the 
better  to  prevent  the  like  abuse,  it  was  farther  ordered, 
that  if  any  gentleman,  after  his  admittance,  should  be- 
come an  attorney,  or  common  solicitor,  his  admittance 
should  be  ipso  facto  void.” 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Sir  Julius  Caesar  (6th  S.  vi.  268).— I am 
much  obliged  to  the  Editor  for  suggesting  that,  in 
the  epitaph  above  referred  to,  instead  of  Sacrorum 
Senniorum  we  should  read  Scriniorum.  The 
title  Master  of  the  Rolls,  “ Rotulorum  Magister,” 
occurs  also  in  the  epitaph.  The  title  “ Sacrorum 
Scriniorum  [if  this  be  the  true  reading]  Magis- 
trum  ” seems,  therefore,  in  some  way  to  represent 
the  known  fact  that  Sir  Julius  was  a bishop’s 
commissary,  viz.,  commissary  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  Essex.  It  may  interest  the  general 
reader  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  Sir 
Julius  Csesar,  alias  Adelmare,  that  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  breathed  his  last.  W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 
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Social  Life  in  Bohemia  (6th  S.  vi.  269).— A 
very  charming  work  by  Mr.  J.  G-.  Kohl,  entitled 
A Hundred  Days  in  Austria , comprising  an 
account  of  a tour  through  Bohemia,  &c.,  appeared 
in  1842  in  five  volumes,  a condensed  English 
translation  of  which  in  one  volume  was  published 
in  1844  by  Chapman  & Hall.  The  first  eighty- 
seven  pages  of  the  translation  relate  to  Bohemia. 

W.  R.  Tate. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

Germany,  Bohemia , and  Hungary,  visited  in 
1837,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  London, 
1839.  E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

George  Sand’s  -novels  Consuelo  and  The  Countess 
of  Budolstadt  give  a most  interesting  account  of 
Bohemian  life  and  history  during  the  period  men- 
tioned by  G.  C.  Sigma. 

Service  for  September  2,  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Fire  of  London  (5th  S.  vi.  49,  75). — 
Comparing  the  abridged  extract  from  Blunt’s 
Annotated  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  (N.  & Q.,” 
u.s .)  with  the  original,  I see  that  there  is  a notice 
of  the  “ Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Second  of  Novem- 
ber,” as  occurring  in  an  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book 
(not  merely  in  a separate  form)  so  late  as  in  Par- 
sell’s  Latin  Prayer  Book  in  1744,  “the  last  edition  ” 
of  that  version.  It  appeared  later  in  a complete 
Prayer  Book  in  another  version.  In  my  copy  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  French  it  is  inserted,  p.  434 
(A  Londres,  chez  Paul  Yaillant,  dans  le  Strand, 
1748).  It  is  followed  by  another  form  “ Col- 
lecte  pour  demander  a Dieu,  les  assistances  de  sa 
Grace  dans  le  terns  de  persecution.”  When  was 
this  first  inserted  ? The  answer  will  probably  ex- 
plain its  intention.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Shastika  ” (5th  S.  x.  64).  — A word  more 
about  this  very  interesting  symbol,  of  which  I 
wrote  four  years  ago.  I have  lately  come  across  the 
following  in  Jacque mart’s  History  of  the  Ceramic 
Art  (1877),  p.  27.  After  stating  that  from  a 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  Lao-tseu,  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century  b.c.,  and  Koung-tseu 
(Confucius),  born  b.c.  551,  and  of  Buddha,  a 
singular  iconography  arises,  difficult  to  explain, 
M.  Jacquemart  says  : — 

“ There  are  real  divinities  of  which  the  character 
remains  undetermined ; such  as  Kuan-in,  a graceful 
veiled  female  with  downcast  eyes,  sometimes  sitting  and 
holding  the  sou-chou  (rosary),  at  others,  standing,  carry- 
ing a child  and  leaning  upon  a stag  or  the  sacred  bird. 
Our  missionaries  first  designated  her  as  the  Chinese 
Virgin ; but  finding  her  mounted  upon  a lotus,  her  breast 

imprinted  with  the  sign  swastika  which  denotes 

salvation  and  gives  a religious  consecration  to  everything 
marked  with  it,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a Buddhic  con- 
figuration. Kuan-in  is  one  of  those  symbolic  and  herm- 
aphrodite divinities  that  we  identify  sometimes  with 
the  sun,  sometimes  with  God,  supreme  and  creator. 


This  is  indicated  by  the  Indian  stvastika,  called  by  the 
Chinese  vtan-tse — the  ten  thousand  things,  the  creation.” 

Hastings  C.  Dent. 

Ziraleet  (6th  S.  vi.  268). — I should  think  this 
lovely  word  ought  to  be  compared  with  and  set 
against  that  other  lovely  word  from  a contem- 
porary poet  : — 

“ Tirra-lirra  by  the  river. 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot.” 

This,  too,  was  supposed  by  magnanimously  gener- 
ous individuals  to  be  like  the  note  of  the  lark. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

We'ndish  and  Manx  (6th  S.  vi.  208).  — 
There  are  no  newspapers  published  in  Manx,  nor 
is  there  any  purely  Manx  literature.  The  last  book 
printed  in  that  language  was  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1842;  a few  years  before  that  a little  book  called 
The  Sinner’s  Friend  ( Carrey  yn  Pheccagh ) was 
printed  at  Maidstone  (among  a list  of  those  who 
aided  its  publication  appears  “Benjamin  D’lsraeli, 
Esq.,  M.P.”).  Twenty  years  ago  a proclamation 
issued  by  the  late  Governor  was  published  in  Manx 
and  English;  and  at  the  promulgation  of  the  laws 
on  the  Tynwald  Hill  the  title  and  the  marginal 
notes  of  each  act  are  read  out  in  English  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  by  the  first  deemster,  and  afterwards 
by  the  coroner  for  Glenfaba  in  Manx.  The  old 
people,  especially  in  the  mountains  and  other  re- 
mote parts,  still  use  it,  but  in  another  generation 
it  will  have  almost  died  out. 

Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man. 

Aristotle  (6th  S.  vi.  289).  — Mr.  Palmer 
might  add  to  his  two  instances  from  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum , in  which,  as  he  thinks,  the 
name  of  Aristotle  is  apparently  used  as  a synonym 
for  stupidity,  “Dullarde,”  p.  135,  where  the  Latin 
equivalents  are  given  as  “Duribuccius,  Cath. 
agrestis,  Aristoteles  in  ethicis.”  Here  also  a word 
has  probably  fallen  out  from  the  MS.  But  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  any  one  would  conclude 
from  these  three  instances  that  the  name  of  the 
philosopher  had  become  synonymous  with  stu- 
pidity. See  Mr.  Way’s  introduction,  p.  xxxiv. 

Xit. 

Surely  Mr.  Palmer  has  misconceived  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvulorum.  I do  not  think  that  the  compiler  of 
the  work  meant  to  impute  any  stupidity  to  Aris- 
totle, but  only  to  refer  to  his  works  in  illustration 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  dsffe,  dulle , dysoiore, 
&c.  E.  W ALFORD,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.W 

The  College  of  Cardinals  (6th  S.  v.  406). — 
The  following  is  a list  of  all  the  cardinals,  whether 
English  or  Irish,  created  since  the  Reformation, 
as  recorded  in  the  English  College,  Rome : — 
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Wolsey,  a.d.  1533  ; Fisher,  1535  ; Beaton,  1546  ; 
Pole,  1558  ; Allen,  1594  ; Howard,  1694  ; Norris, 
1704;  York,  1807;  Erskine,  1811;  Weld,  1837; 
Acton,  1847;  Wiseman,  1865;  Cullen,  1878; 
Manning,  Howard,  Newman,  Maccabe. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

“To  die  in  harness” (5th S.  vi.  268). — A query 
from  me  was  inserted  in  this  place  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  “ to  die  in  harness.”  Vespasian’s 
saying  and  the  description  of  Nicanor  (2  Maccab., 
xv.  28,  “ Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness  ”)  were 
mentioned  at  the  same  time.  No  answer  was 
returned.  There  is  a line  in  Macbeth  (V.  v.,  ad 
Jin.)  which  may  be  brought  into  comparison,  “ At 
least  we  ’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.”  Then, 
taking  the  two  lines  with  each  other,  it  seems 
that  the  phrase  belongs  to  the  soldier  in  his 
armour,  and  not  to  the  horse  in  his  trappings,  as 
some  people  probably  suppose. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Dene  Holes  in  Essex  (6th  S.  vi.  247, 
414). — The  clearest  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
misnamed  Dane  Holes,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  good  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reims,  the  metropolitan  city  of 
France.  Around  the  town  occur  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  cavities,  sunk  in  the  chalk  ; they  are  without 
doubt  abandoned  quarries,  chalk  being  still  used 
in  the  district  for  building  houses.  They  are 
round  pits,  eighty  to  ninety  feet  deep,  with  a 
small  circular  hole  above,  through  which  the  stone 
was  drawn  up  by  rope  and  windlass.  Below  this 
they  expand  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a cham- 
pagne bottle  ; and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  they  are 
at  present  converted  into  champagne  cellars,  for 
which  their  cool  and  equable  temperature  pecu- 
liarly fits  them.  Each  of  the  great  wine  proprietors 
of  the  district  occupies  four  or  five  or  more  of  these 
deep  pits,  made  accessible  by  a long  stone  staircase 
carried  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  They  have 
tunnelled  horizontal  galleries  from  one  pit  to  the 
other,  and  line  the  whole  with  wooden  racks  filled 
with  the  products  of  various  vintages.  Thus  the 
passages  in  one  of  these  cellars  measure  altogether 
several  miles  of  wine  avenues.  I visited  one  in 
August  last,  and  was  very  civilly  shown  through 
the  labyrinth  by  the  officials  of  Madame  Pommery, 
the  proprietor.  They  seem  entirely  unsuited  for 
human  dwellings,  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
access  to  them,  their  size,  and  shape. 

John  Murray. 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Ogress  (6th  S.  vi.  247,  290).— The  recent  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  etymology  of  the  heraldic  word 
ogress  reminds  me  of  a curious  mistake  made  by 
Gibbon,  the  historian.  With  all  his  vast  learning, 
he  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  heraldry,  and  to  have  supposed  that 
ogress  in  heraldic,  as  in  ordinary  language,  was 


the  female  of  ogre.  In  his  Memoirs  of  my  Life 
and  Writings  he  says  that  his  family  arms  were 
“ a lion  rampant  gardant,  between  three  schallop- 
shells  [sic]  argent,  on  a field  azure  ”;  and  he  gives 
these  particulars,  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  relating 
“ a whimsical  anecdote.  About  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  three  harmless  schallop-shells  were  changed  by 
Edmund  Gibbon,  Esq  , into  three  ogresses,  or  female 
cannibals,  with  a design  of  stigmatizing  three  ladies, 
his  kinswomen,  who  had  provoked  him  by  an  unjust 
lawsuit.  But  this  singular  mode  of  revenge,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Sir  William  Seagar,  King- 
of-Arms,  soon  expired  with  its  author;  and  on  his 
monument  in  the  Temple  church  the  monsters  vanish, 
and  the  three  schallop-shells  resume  their  proper  and 
hereditary  place.” 

The  historian  probably  was  misled  by  reading  a 
description  of  his  ancestors’  arms  without  seeing 
them  emblazoned,  and  so  believed  a story  which 
no  doubt  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  had  been  in- 
vented in  support  of  a fabulous  tradition. 

J.  Dixon. 

Both  Littleton  and  Ainsworth  give  ogresses. 
Roquefort  has : “ Ogresses,  tourteaux,  term  de 
blason.”  R.  S.  Charnock. 

The  Verb  “ To  wish  ” (6th  S.  vi.  268,  416).— 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  north, 
spoken  of  by  G.  H.  T.,  does  it  not  rather  mean  re- 
commend in  the  examples  given  ? I take  such  use 
to  be  a survival  of  a meaning  now  lost.  In  the 
Alchemist  (I.  i.)  we  have:— 

“ And  I was  wished  to  your  worship  by  a gentleman. 
One  Captain  Face 

and  in  Cynthia’s  Revels  (IY.  i.)  Maria  says: — “I 
have  a kinsman  I could  willingly  ivish  to  your  ser- 
vice, if  you  will  deign  to  accept  of  him.”  Upon 
which  Whalley  has  the  following  note : — “ To  wish 
is  to  recommend.  Thus,  in  a Match  at  Midnight: 
1 He  says  he  was  wished  to  a very  wealthy  widow.’ 
And  in  the  City  Night-cap : 1 He  is  wished  to  her 
by  Madona  Lussuriosa.’  ” H.  Scherren. 

Cambridge  Terrace,  Islington. 

Kings’  Fingers  (6th  S.  v.  429  ; vi.  15,  55, 198, 
237). — I have  only  this  day,  November  17,  seen 
Mr.  Holland’s  question  about  Orchis  morio,  the 
buffoon  orchis.  My  expression  “ everywhere  ” re- 
ferred to  the  usual  name  of  the  plant  as  given  in 
botanical  books  and  florists’  catalogues,  and  not  to 
the  name  as  used  in  any  particular  locality.  If 
taken  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  misleading. 
One  nurseryman  (Thos.  Ware,  Tottenham)  cer- 
tainly calls  it  the  buffoon  orchis,  and  so  I think  do 
Ant.  Rutzen  & Co.,  the  great  Dutch  bulb  growers. 
Tn  Sowerby’s  Botany  its  French  name  is  given  as 
Orchis  bovffon,  and  elsewhere  it  is  called  the  fool 
orchis,  so  far  as  I remember.  The  Rev.  Wolley 
Dod,  of  Malpas,  a short  time  ago  in  a letter  to 
me,  did  not  consider  my  suggestion  of  mulberry- 
coloured  at  all  to  the  point,  as  the  commonly 
accepted  name  was  the  right  one.  A correspondent 
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front  Brighton  says  that  the  Sussex  country  folk 
call  0.  mascula  by  the  name  of  “ rams’  horns.” 
Thus  there  are  many  local  names  apparently  for 
the  early  purple  orchis.  Tennyson  follows  Shake- 
speare and  calls  them  “ long  purples.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  these  names. 

Edward  Malan,  M.A. 

Cheam. 


If  Mr.  Holland  will  refer  to  Gerard’s  Herbal , 
Englished  by  Thomas  Johnson,  p.  208,  he  will 
find  a chapter  devoted  to  Cynosorchis  morio,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  described  as  being  “ in  shape 
like  to  a fooles  hood  or  cocks  combe,  wide  open  or 
gaping  before,  and  as  it  were  crested  aboue  with 
certaine  eares  standing  vp  by  euery  side  and  a 
small  taile  or  spur  hanging  downe.”  The  common 
English  name  is  given,  i.e.  “foole  stones  ” = 
buffoon  orchis.  Alfred  Wallis. 

The  Argo  : Drake’s  Ship  (6th  S.  ii.  117  ; 
v.  488  ; vi.  152,  296). — Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  in  his  Ccelica,  sonnet  lxxxiv.,  has  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  ship  of  Theseus,  which  I 
copy  from  Dr.  Grosart’s  text  in  the  ‘‘Fuller’s 
Worthies  Library,”  Lord  Brooke’s  Works , vol.  iii. 
pp.  109,  110 

“ The  ship  of  Greece,  the  streame,  and  she  be  not  the 
same 

They  were,  although  ship,  streame,  and  she  still  beare 
their  antique  name. 

The  wood  which  was  is  worne ; the  waues  are  runne 
away  ; 

Yet  still  a ship,  and  still  a streame,  still  running  to  a 
sea. 

She  lou’d,  and  still  she  loues,  but  doth  not  still  loue  me ; 

To  all  except  my  selfe  yet  is,  as  she  was  wont  to  be.” 

On  this  passage  Dr.  Hannah  (who  prints  the  poem 
as  if  in  four-lined  stanzas)  has  the  following  note  : 

“ The  ship  of  Greece  is  clearly  the  famous  ship  in 
which  Theseus  returned  after  slaying  the  Minotaur. 
The  Athenians  professed  to  preserve  it  till  the  days  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  rotten  timbers  being  carefully 
removed  and  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  be- 
came a favourite  question  whether  a ship  of  which  every 
plank  had  been  often  changed  could  still  be  called  the 
same.  (Plutarch,  Tkes.  p.  10,  ed.  1620.)  This  passage, 
in  which  Lord  Brooke  compares  the  changes  of  his  mis- 
tress to  that  ship  of  Greece  and  to  the  ever-flowing 
stream — the  same,  yet  not  the  same  ; perpetually  alter- 
ing,  yet  bearing  continuously  ‘ their  antique  name  ’-—is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  subtle  conceptions  which 
he  loved  to  elaborate  in  his  poetry.  But  the  whole  poem 
is  raised  to  a level  of  thought  curiously  different  from 
that  of  the  two  pieces  by  Dyer  and  Southwell  with 
which  it  is  connected.” — The  Poems  of  Raleigh,  Wotton, 
and  other  Courtly  Poets,  by  J.  Hannah,  D.G.L.,  London, 
1875,  p.  247. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 


ance  with  the  outside  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. For  all  etymological  purposes  the  Swedish 
skura , to  scour,  is  purely  valueless,  being  merely 
borrowed,  like  E.  scour , from  the  O.F.  escurer ; so 
also  is  the  Danish  skure.  But  the  old  Icelandic 
knows  nothing  of  any  such  verb,  which  has  no 
intelligible  innate  sense  in  Scandinavian  nor  any 
Teutonic  root.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Swedish  borrows  words,  like  other  languages. 
As  an  easy  example  take  f ouster,  a window,  which 
is  mere  Latin.  I do  not  see  any  profit  in  prolong- 
ing the  argument.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ The  Town  and  County  of  ” (6th  S.  vi.  88, 
253).— It  may  be  as  well  to  have  a complete  list 
of  the  places  enjoying  this  privilege.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned  there  are  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Exeter,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  and  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Haverfordwest ; and  in  Ireland 
the  counties  of  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  counties  of  the  towns  of  Drogheda, 
Londonderry,  and  Galway.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  list  is  the  county  of  the  city  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  whose  style,  until  a few  days  ago,  was 
“ the  county  of  the  town  of,”  &c. 

Hirondelle. 

Wife  Selling  (6th  S.  iii.  487,  512;  iv.  133;  v. 
58,  98,  296;  vi.  152). — The  following  paragraph  is 
taken  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  20th  of 
October: — 

“ A case  was  beard  at  Belfast  this  week  in  which  a 
man  named  George  Drennan  was  charged  by  sub-con- 
stable Baird  with  having  assaulted  his  wife  and  a man 
named  O’Neill.  The  woman  was  in  hospital  and  O’Neill 
did  not  appear.  The  extraordinary  feature  in  the  case 
was  that  the  prisoner  had  actually  sold  his  wife  to  O’Neill 
for  one  penny  and  a dinner.  There  was  a document 
drawn  up  between  the  prisoner  of  the  one  part  and 
O’Neill  on  the  other,  treating  (1)  among  other  matters, 
that  for  the  considerations  mentioned,  he  had  agreed  to 
assign  and  transfer  to  one  Patrick  O’Neill  all  his  right, 
title,  and  estate  in  his  lawfully  wedded  wife— to  wit  the 
woman  now  in  the  hospital.  The  document  was  as 
follows  : — * I,  George  Drennan,  do  hereby  agree  to  sell 
to  Patrick  O’Neill  my  wife  for  the  sum  of  Id.  and  a 
dinner.’  It  did  not  appear  the  agreement  had  been 
fully  carried  out,  as  an  assault  had  been  committed,  as 
alleged,  on  the  recently  sold  wife  of  the  prisoner.” 

G.  Fisher. 

“ How  goa?  ” (6th  S.  vi.  88,  253).— “ Comment 
ga  va-t-il  ? ” is  a very  common  salutation  amongst 
French  working  men ; and  being  an  exact  equivalent 
to  our  “ How  goes  it  ?”  is,  I think,  remarkable. 

F.  J.  Overton. 

Denmark  Road,  Walsall. 


Scour  (6th  S.  vi.  188,  232,  255,  377).  — The 
question  is  asked  me,  Do  I know  that  in  modern 
Swedish  skura  means  to  scour , &c.?  The  answer 
is  that  I am  well  aware  of  it.  But  something  more 
is  required  of  a philologist  than  a mere  acquaint- 


Pronunciation  of  “ Forbes  ” (6th  S.  v.  269, 
316,  397,  417,  498;  vi.  35,  157).— To  pronounce 
this  name  in  one  syllable  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
modern  innovation.  I cannot  recollect  in  early 
life  hearing  it  pronounced  otherwise  than  in  two 
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syllables.  More  than  fifty  years  since  it  was  a 
boy’s  amusement  to  shout  some  doggerel  lines,  said 
to  have  been  made  in  compliment  to  Sir  W.  Forbes 
by  a man  he  had  favoured: — 

“ Behold  the  house  of  Sir  William  Forbes, 

Surrounded  with  trees,  all  covered  with  corbies, 

From  whence  the  Pentland  hills  are  seen 
Covered  with  sheep,  for  ever  green.” 

0. 

Edinburgh. 

Spuds=Potatoes  (6th  S.  vi.  106,  234).— The 
word  spuds  is  not  confined  to  Ireland.  It  is  used 
in  Yorkshire,  and  duly  mentioned  in  Mr.  J.  Clough 
Robinson’s  Dialect  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood, and  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson’s  Whitby  Glossary 
(E.D.S.).  Miss  Jackson  gives  it  in  her  Shropshire 
W ord-Book  as  being  used  at  Bishop’s  Castle  and 
Clun  for  “ potato-sets.”  According  to  the  Slang 
Dictionary  (J.  C.  Hotten,  1864),  spuds  in  Scot- 
land are  raw  potatoes,  and  roasted  spuds  are  those 
“ cooked  in  the  cinders  with  their  jackets  on.” 
Spud  is  used  also  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Anywhen  (6th  S.  iv.  367,  542;  v.  56,  78,  139; 
vi.  136,  257). — I dare  say  both  Mr.  Peacock 
and  Mr.  Bates  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this 
expression  was  used  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  quotation:— 

“ He  keepeth  here  in  the  tents,  like  a quiet  man  : 

He  giveth  not  himself  to  wildness  any  when .” 

The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  1568,  Dods- 
ley’s  “ Old  English  Plays,”  vol.  ii.  p.  196 
(ed.  Hazlitt). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Mother  (6th  S.  v.  10, 
134). — In  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwells , by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  third  edition,  vol.  i.,  1787,  is  a well 
engraved  portrait  of  her,  said  to  be  “ from  an 
original  Picture  in  the  Possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  at  Hinchinbrooke,”  and  there  is  the 
following  description  of  it  annexed  : — 

“ There  is  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Cromwell  at  Hinchin- 
brook,  which  shews  a likeness  to  Oliver’s  best  pictures; 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  is  handsome,  it  represents  her 
in  the  middle  age  of  life  ; of  a melancholy  countenance, 
her  eyes  look  weak,  perhaps  for  want  of  eye-lashes,  her 
nose  rather  long,  her  mouth  small  but  full ; what  little 
of  her  hair  is  seen,  is  a light  brown,  bordering  upon 
flaxen ; she  is  painted  in  a white  satin  hood,  fastened 
tight  under  her  chin  ; no  more  of  her  neck  is  seen  than 
just  enough  to  shew  a string  of  pearls  round  it;  her 
handkerchief  (only  the  broad  lace  of  which  is  seen)  is 
tied  with  a black  string,  by  which  it  is  drawn  round  the 
neck  ; over  this  is  a green  satin  or  velvet  cardinal,  edged 
with  a gold  lace,  and  fastened  at  the  bottom  by  a dasp 
of  jewelry;  her  left  arm  is  through  the  cardinal,  and 
her  hand  is  spread  to  keep  down  the  other  side  of  it; 
hut  this  was  injudiciously  omitted  by  the  artist  who  has 
engraved  from  this  portrait ; my  most  munificent  patron, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  whose  possession  this  invalu- 
able portrait  is,  has  honored  both  the  author  and  these 


volumes,  with  a fine  engraving  from  it ; Miss  Cromwells 
have  also  a portrait  of  this  lady  when  she  was  only  21 
years  of  age ; her  countenance  is  agreeable,  her  features 
small,  she  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  times,  the 
sleeves  reach  to  the  wrist,  and  a medal  hangs  at  the 
breast ; there  is  also  a portrait  at  Hinchinbrook,  of  her 
husband,  Oliver’s  father,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the 
times ; he  appears  to  have  been  a sickly  man,  by  the 
languor  of  his  countenance.  V ol.  i.  p.  87. 

John  Piokford,  M.A. 

Jewesses  and  Wigs  (6tb  S.  i.  458,  485  ; ii. 
294  ; iv.  76).  —In  further  illustration  of  the  strange 
custom  alluded  to  in  my  original  note  on  this 
subject,  I send  the  attached  cutting  from  the 
Jewish  Chronicle  of  August  18  last 

“ There  is  a remarkable  mystery  surrounding  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  women  cutting  off 
their  hair  aud  donning  a wig  on  their  marriage.  The 
stubborn  adherence  to  this  custom  suggested  the  plot  of 
the  gloomy  story  which  concludes  the  Jews  of  Barnow, 
reviewed  in  our  last  week’s  impression.  Even  in  the 
present  day  the  custom  is  still  observed  by  the  ultra- 
orthodox. The  effects  of  the  custom  were  supposed  to 
give  a clue  to  its  origin.  There  was  undoubtedly  too 
much  reason  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  Jewesses  to  be  eager 
to  make  themselves  as  unattractive  as  possible.  The 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  bride  on  the  wed- 
ding day  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  According  to 
Mishnah  Ketuboth  vii.  6,  it  is  contrary  to  Jewish  custom 
(rV’Yirr*  m)  for  married  women  to  appear  in  the  street 
with  head  uncovered.  Out  of  modesty  the  custom  was 
also  observed  in  the  house,  and  in  order  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  yielding  to  temptation,  the  hair— serving 
no  longer  as  an  ornament,  but  being  a superfluous  weight 
on  the  head — was  entirely  cut  off.  According  to  Mishnah. 
Nazir  iv.  5,  the  cutting  off  the  hair  is  considered  a dis- 
figurement, which  the  husband  could  veto  in  case  of  hia 
wife  being  a Nazarite.  Some  few  believe  that  the  custom 
dates  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  they  found  their 
opinion  upon  the  allusion  thereto  in  Deut.  chap.  xxi. 
v.  12.  Referring  to  the  mode  prescribed  for  taking  a 
captive  woman  for  wife  the  text  says : ‘ Then  thou 
shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house,  and  she  shall  shave 
her  head.'” 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

Keel-hauling  (1st  S.  vi.  199,  280;  6th  S.  ii. 
257,  355;  vi.  254). — Mr.  Buckley  has  evidently 
not  seen  the  detailed  account  of  this  horrible 
punishment,  where  it  is  stated  that,  because  the 
unfortunate  culprits  showed  some  slight  signs  of 
consciousness  after  the  first  immersion,  the  torture 
was  immediately  repeated.  Hirondelle. 

Adisham  (6th  S.  vi.  208,  272).— Some  geo- 
graphical names  commencing  with  A d-  are  probably 
derived  from  Ad,  Addy,  nurse-  or  nick-names  of 
Adam.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Afternoon  Tea  (6th  S.  iv.  49,  136;  vi.  116, 
277). — I first  saw  it  at  a large  country  house  about 
the  year  1830  or  1832.  The  ladies  only  partook 
of  it,  and  very  few  of  them.  It  was  a consequence 
of  the  later  dinner  hours,  but  wa3  disapproved 
, by  the  doctors.  P.  P. 
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“ Salve  Festa  Dies  ”(6th  S.  vi.  67, 133, 151, 197). 
— In  response  to  an  appeal  for  information  made  to 
me  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  communications 
which  have  appeared  under  this  heading,  I wish 
to  say  that  I have  just  seen  part  i.  of  the  Antiphoner 
and  Grail,  which,  like  the  independent  Hymns 
from  the  Antiphoner,  &c.,  previously  cited  by  me, 
is  privately  printed.  The  whole,  when  in  print, 
will  be  obtainable,  I believe,  from  Geater,  book- 
seller and  stationer  in  Ebury  Street,  S.W.,  the 
collection  as  such  being  already  in  occasional  use 
at  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico.  Part  ii.,  “ in  prepara- 
tion,” is  to  contain  the  kalendar,  Proper  of  Saints, 
and  additional  hymns.  I understand  that  the 
translation  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  clergy  attached 
to  that  church.  The  hymns,  I fear,  are  at  this 
moment  out  of  print,  but  must  be  reprinted  when 
the  version  is  completed.  A translation  of  the 
Salve  Festa  Dies  for  Easter  (. Hymnal  Noted,  62, 
People’s  Hymnal,  125)  is  given  in  part  i.  of  the 
Antiphoner  and  Grail,  for  the  procession  on 
Holy  Saturday,  as  also  of  that  for  Corpus  Ohristi 
for  the  procession  on  that  day.  Nomad. 

John  Moore,  Bishop  op  Norwich  and  Ely 
(6th  S.  v.  228,  391,  478).— -I  am  greatly  obliged  for 
the  information  conveyed  by  your  correspondents 
regarding  this  prelate,  but  I wish  to  gain  some 
further  history  of  his  issue,  the  six  sons  said  to  be 
mentioned  in  Blomefield’s  History  of  Norfolk.  If 
any  of  your  readers  who  happens  to  possess  a copy 
of  Blomefield  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  an 
extract  relating  to  the  sons  of  Bishop  Moore,  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged,  for  I have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  a copy  of  this  History  of  Nor- 
folk. C.  T.  J.  Moore. 

Frampton  Hall,  near  Boston. 


Our  Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay? 


$HMctlIaneau0* 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Admissions  to  the  College  of  St.  John  the  'Evangelist, 
Cambridge.  Part  I.  January,  1629/30,  to  July,  1665. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Mayor.  (Cambridge,  Heighten,  Bell 
& Go.) 

A Register  of  the  Scholars  Admitted  into  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  1562  to  1874.  Edited  by  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Robinson.  Vol.  I.  (Lewes,  Farncombe  & Co.) 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  these  books  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  From  the  first  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  have 
been  freely  opened  to  the  contributions  of  those  who 
have  been  able  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  the  departed 
worthies  of  England,  and  from  the  first  we  have  urged 
that  the  full  and  complete  biographical  dictionary  of  the 
future  could  only  be  compiled  after  the  publication . of 
the  wealth  of  information  lying  buried  in  the  admission 
registers  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Within  the  last 


few  years  two  works,  admirable  in  their  design  and  in 
their  execution,  have  been  issued  on  the  history  of  the 
members  of  two  of  the  Oxford  colleges— we,  of  course, 
refer  to  Mr.  Bloxam’s  volumes  on  Magdalen  College  and 
to  that  of  Mr.  Boase  on  Exeter  College — but  neither  of 
them  can  claim  to  rival  the  registers  of  St.  John’s 
College  at  Cambridge  in  number  or  merit  of  names.  In 
the  part  now  before  us,  which  deals  with  but  thirty-live 
years,  there  are  preserved  exact  particulars  of  the  birth, 
the  parentage,  and  the  school  training  of  two  thousand 
scholars,  who  were  indebted  to  their  training  within  its 
walls  for  the  start  in  life  which  often  brought  them  to 
the  highest  pinnacles  of  fame.  When  the  whole  of  these- 
admission  registers  shall  have  been  committed  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  print— -and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
learned  and  enthusiastic  editor  will  be  spared  to  witness 
the  full  fruition  of  his  labour— the  world  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  similar  information  on  the  lives  of  ten  times 
that  number  of  Cambridge  graduates,  not  one  of  whom  is- 
without  interest  to  the  local  antiquary,  whilst  the  names 
of  many  thousands  are  conspicuous  in  the  church,  in 
law,  or  in  medicine. 

It  was  a happy  thought  which  led  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  1630  to  institute  a book  which  should  contain 
these  biographical  details,  and  we  owe  them  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  idea.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  register- 
should  only  begin  from  that  late  date,  and  that  in  process 
of  time  the  entries  should  become  more  and  more  meagre- 
in  fact.  The  earlier  admissions  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  lists  of  the  matriculations  at  the  University  or  in 
some  other  books  of  a kindred  character,  and  we  hope 
that  at  some  future  date  an  antiquary  will  arise  to- 
undertake  the  task  of  compiling  a list  of  the  Johnian- 
graduates  before  the  time  at  which  Prof.  Mayor’s  arduous 
but  congenial  labour  begins.  That  his  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one  is  evident  from  the  preface  to  this  part.  The 
names  of  the  towns  or  villages  in  which  the  young  uni- 
versity students  were  born  were  often  written  according 
to  their  pronunciation  instead  of  in  the  authorized  spell- 
ing of  the  day— thus,  Chatteris  is  transformed  into  Cat- 
lidge,  and  Louth  is  metamorphosed  into  Lowworth — and 
the  deciphering  of  the  true  local  habitations  of  these 
undergraduates  must  often  prove  a severe  tax  on  the 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  best  informed.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  read  the  whole  of  this  part  with  no  feel- 
ings save  those  of  admiration  at  the  acumen  which  has 
unravelled  so  many  knots;  and  if  we  venture  to  make  two 
or  three  remarks  it  is  rather  in  proof  of  the  diligence  of 
our  perusal  than  for  any  other  reason.  Hadley,  in  Herts 
(p.  62),  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a mistake  for  Monken- 
Hadley,  in  Middlesex,  rather  than  for  Hadleigli,  in 
Suffolk  ; and  Halgam,  in  Sussex  (p.  103),  must  stand  for 
Hailsham,  near  Eastbourne,  rather  than  for  Horsham. 
The  two  youths,  Treffrey  and  Tregagle,  mentioned  on 
p.  156,  must  have  been  educated  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall and  not  in  the  tiny  village  of  Cornwell,  in  Oxford- 
Both  names  are  well  known  in  the  county,  though  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tregagles  fell  as  rapidly  as  they  rose. 
The  title  of  “ third  earl  of  Winchester,”  on  the  last  page- 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper’s  notes  on  the  eminent  members  of 
the  college,  should,  of  course,  be  “earl  of  Winchelsea.” 

Mr.  Robinson’s  catalogue  of  the  boys  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  School  is  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  volume  of  Prof.  Mayor,  and  he  can  desire  no 
higher  praise  than  that.  Full  lists  of  the  whole  school 
are  preserved  uninterruptedly  since  1607,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  the  entries  are  silent  as  to  the  birth- 
place and  parentage  of  the  scholars.  In  the  register  kept 
by  Dugard,  the  head  master  from  1644  to  1661,  these 
particulars  have  been  inserted,  and  their  value  to  the 
genealogist  and  historian  will  be  readily  appreciated  on 
a comparison  of  the  entries  for  those  years  with  the  rest 
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of  the  volume.  Their  absence  has  rendered  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s task  of  identification  much  more  difficult,  and  has 
forced  him  to  be  content  in  some  cases  with  a suggestion 
for  others  to  follow  up,  and  in  the  majority  of  entries 
with  a mere  printing  of  the  name  without  even  a sugges- 
tion of  the  owner’s  habitation  or  subsequent  career.  The 
school  is  now  identified  with  one  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State,  but  in  perusing  its  past  history  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  catholicity  of  its  pupils.  Juxon  and 
Wren,  and  many  other  bishops  of  the  Stuart  era,  were 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’,  but  their  names  are 
quickly  succeeded  by  those  of  many  persons  associated 
in  memory  with  their  political  or  religious  opponents. 
Calamy,  Mayo,  and  Neale  were  three  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Lenthall,  Dorislaus,  and  Whitelocke  be- 
longed to  families  for  ever  united  in  history  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  medical  profession 
seems  to  have  been  invested  with  a special  attraction  for 
the  boys  of  Merchant  Taylors’.  From  Paddy,  who  was 
knighted  by  James  I.,  to  Gibbons,  who  was  satirized,  and 
probably  without  justice  to  his  deserts,  in  Garth’s 
Dispensary,  the  school  could  always  point  to  some 
eminent  physician  who  had  learnt  his  classical  knowledge 
within  its  walls.  Mr.  Robinson’s  volume  is  the  result  of 
much  hard  work  and  genealogical  skill,  and,  as  we  attach 
a high  value  to  its  publication,  we  cannot  but  desire  that 
the  appearance  of  the  second  and  concluding  volume  may 
not  long  be  deferred. 

Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  By  Alfred  Dewes,  D.D. 

(Longmans  & Co.) 

Dr.  Dewes  commenced  his  translation  of  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  many  years  ago,  and  in  1865  was  strongly  urged 
to  continue  it  by  so  competent  a critic  as  Dr.  Lee,  then 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Though  he  modestly  urges  this 
recommendation  as  a plea  for  his  present  publication,  it 
is  sufficiently  valuable  in  itself  to  need  no  such  intro- 
duction. Whatever  importance  is  attached  to  the  work 
of  the  revisers  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  a very  slight  perusal  shows  that  the  obscurer 
passages  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles  are  not  more  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  version. 
Dr.  Dewes  is  trammelled  by  no  such  rules  as  those  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  caused  the  revisers  to  lose 
a great  opportunity.  He  has  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
translation  which  shall  be  at  once  accurate  and  intelli- 
gible. It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded. 
The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a test  of  his  success,  and  there  i3  no  part  of 
that  obscure  and  difficult  letter  which,  in  Dr.  Dewes’s 
translation,  does  not  convey  a clear  and  definite  meaning 
consistent  with  the  original  Greek.  Dr.  Dewes’s  life  of 
the  Apostle  is  comparatively  unimportant;  it  is  pro- 
fessedly drawn  entirely  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
he  has  not  attempted  to  go  beyond  that  source  except  in 
his  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the  second  imprisonment. 

A Saint  among  Saints : a Sketch  of  the  Life  of  St. 

Ei amelia,  Mother  of  St.  Basil  the  Great.  By  S.  M.  S. 

(Dublin,  Gill  & Son.) 

S.  M.  S.  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  in  this  scientific, 
money-making,  agnostic  nineteenth  century  the  picture 
of  a holy  family  of  the  enthusiastic,  credulous  fourth 
century.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  executed  his  difficult 
task  successfully.  Many  general  readers,  who  might 
classify  the  cave  saints  of  the  Thebai'd  with  the  cave 
bear*  of  the  geologist,  will  be  interested  in  the  history 
of  SS.  Basil  and  Emmelia.  Their  scrupulous  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  of  high  station  and  large  fortune, 
their  mutual  affection  and  wise  care  of  their  numerous 
family,  form  a more  profitable,  because  more  attainable, 
model  than  the  lives  of  those  ascetics  who  with  the 


world’s  evil  forsook  the  world’s  duties.  If  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  is  sometimes  too  glowing  for  our  colder  Pro- 
testantism, he  has  relieved  this  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  by 
copious  extracts  from  Cardinal  Newman’s  incisive  and 
pellucid  English. 

A History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  1660.  By 
W.  Nassau  Molesworth.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & Co.) 
Mr.  Molesworth  has  endeavoured  rather  to  trace  the 
growth  of  existing  parties  and  questions  in  the  English 
Church  than  to  give  the  leading  facts  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England.  His  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
careful  and  impartial ; but  the  reader  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  results  of  much  original  research.  The  book 
will  probably  be  useful  to  the  lay  reader,  because  it 
supplies  in  a handy  form  much  of  the  information 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  present  divisions  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  somewhat,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
ill-proportioned.  Two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  occupied 
with  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  history;  and  the  whole  of 
the  Georgian  era,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
is  dismissed  in  twenty-five  pages. 


The  subject  of  thermometers  having  recently  engaged  ! 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  S.  G.  Denton,  F.M.S.,  25a,  Hatton  Garden,  has  I 
just  exhibited  at  the  Meteorological  Society  forty-six 
newly  made  mercurial  thermometers,  constructed  in  a j 
special  manner,  the  zero  of  which  has  remained  constant 
for  over  twelve  months.  The  thermometers  comprised  j 
twenty-three  standards  and  twenty-three  clinicals. 


$ottrej9  ta  Corregpmtirait*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  folloicing  notices: 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and  I 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  I 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

W.  J.  Birch. — The  charter  of  the  corporation  is  dated  ! 
March  20,  1529,  and  designates  it  as  “ The  Master,  j 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild,  or  Fraternity,  or  t 
Brotherhood,  of  the  Most  Glorious  and  Undivided 
Trinity,”  &c. 

Rab.— In  “ N.  & Q,,”  3rd  S.  iii.  206,  there  is  the  record  | 
of  a dog,  Pincher,  which  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  j 
Cuvier,  in  his  Animal  Kingdom,  says  that  “the  dog  is 
old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  beyond  twenty.” 

Dr.  Murray  (“  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  ”). — You  will  I 
find  full  particulars  of  the  letter  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  6th  S.  v. 
337. 

M.  I.  B.  B. — We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  epitaph  1 
exists  outside  mere  imagination. 

H.  C.  Dent  (“They  also  serve,”  &c.).  — Milton, 
Sonnet  xix. 

W.  Sandfokd  (Ajmere).— We  shall  be  happy  to  for- 
ward a prepaid  letter  to  the  writer. 

W.  G.  B. — The  epitaph,  we  believe,  is  very  common. 

St.  L.  (“  Rococo  ”). — From  Fr.  rocaille,  rockwork. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  ibis  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  HORROX  AND  CRABTREE, 

OBSERVERS  OF  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS, 

NOV.  23,  1639. 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  transit  of  Venus 
■on  Dec.  6,  not  again  to  occur  until  the  summer 
■of  a.d.  2004,  is  a favourable  moment  for  making 
an  effort  to  find  some  of  the  missing  papers  of 
Horrox  and  Crabtree,  the  two  sagacious  astro- 
nomers of  Lancashire,  who  alone  witnessed  the 
transit  of  1639.*  The  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester, it  is  believed,  possesses  one  MS.  of  the 
latter,  and  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, a book  containing  an  autograph  and  notes 
of  the  former.  For  some  time  after  their  deaths — 
Horrox  died  in  1641  and  Crabtree  about  1652 — no 
one  was  eager  to  collect  their  MSS.  Dr.  Wallis  was 
indignant  that  Horrox’s  treatise  on  the  transit — 
“ that  elegant  and  excellent  work  ” — was  not  taken 
up  and  printed  until  twenty-two  years  after  the 
author’s  death  ( Opera  Posthuma,  Preface,  p.  ii). 
One  portion  of  Horrox’s  papers  was  burnt  by  a 
company  of  soldiers  who  entered  his  father’s  house 
at  Toxteth  in  search  of  plunder.  Others  were  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  Jonas  Horrox,  who  took 

* See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5*  S.  ii.  205,  274, 301,  335,  339  ; iv. 
499 ; and  The  Palatine  Note-Booh  for  December,  1882. 


them  with  him  to  Ireland,  where  on  his  death 
they  were  lost  (ibid.,  p.  x).  Jeremiah  Shakerley, 
of  Pendle  Forest,  Lancashire,  likewise  had  some 
papers  in  Horrox’s  autograph,  and  he  used  them 
in  his  British  Tables , which  were  published  in 
octavo,  1653,  while  he  was  abroad,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  (from  a copy  in  the  writer’s  hands) : — 

“ Tabulae  Britannicae  : The  British  Tables : wherein  is 
contained  Logistical  Arithmetick,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Sphere,  Astronomicall  Chronologie,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Accompt,  the  Equation  and  Reduction  of  Time.  To- 
gether with  the  Calculation  of  the  Motions  of  the  Fixed 
and  Wandering  Stars,  and  the  Eclipses  of  the  Lumi- 
naries. Calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London  from  the 
Hypothesis  of  Bullialdus,  and  the  Observations  of  Mr. 
Horrox.  By  Jeremy  Shakerley.  London.  Printed  for 
R.  & W.  Leybourn,  for  Robert  Boydell,  in  the  Bui  work 
neere  the  Tower.  1653.”  8vo.  The  Precepts,  pp.  viii,  92, 
iv ; the  Tables,  A — Hh  8.  The  editor  says  that  “ac- 
cording to  j Bullialdus' s Hypothesis,  and  the  Precepts  of 
Jeremy  Horrox,  owe  Author  hath  composed  these  Plane - 
tary  Tables  which  he  termes  Tabulae  Britanicce  as  being 
fitted  to  the  Meridian  of  London .” 

Shakerley  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  leaving 
Horrox’s  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  his  bookseller, 
Nathaniel  Brooks,  of  London  (the  publisher  of 
Sherburne’s  Manilius,  The  Accomplished  Cook,  &c.), 
in  whose  possession  they  were  when  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666  took  place  (Op.  Post.,  Pref.,  p.  xi). 

These  Tables  are  referred  to  in  the  Ash  mole  MS. 
242,  fo.  93,  where  we  find  John  Booker’s  copy  of 
his  letter  to  Jeremiah  Shakerley,  sole  intrante  Y, 
1654/5.  Booker  says: — 

“ I highly  prize  you  and  yor  worthy  endeauors  and 
hope  God  spareing  you  health  and  life  you  may  be  re- 
spected accox-ding  to  your  deserts.  Yor  Tabulae  Brittan- 
nicas  put  forth  in  yor  name  want  yor  correction  and  their 
additional!  perfections.  I hope  none  will  take  that  upon 
them  but  yor  selfe  wcl‘  might  be  made  as  vsefull  and  I 
suppose  more  excellent  then  any  extant.” 

The  preservation  of  the  largest  number  of  the 
papers  of  the  young  astronomers  was  due  to  Dr. 
John  Worthington,  their  countryman,  who  obtained 
all  he  could  at  Broughton,  Manchester,  from  the 
representatives  of  William  Crabtree,  and  among 
them  was  one  or  more  copies  of  Horrox’s  Venus  in 
Sole  Visa.  Worthington  promised  to  lend  the  latter 
to  Samuel  Hartlib  (the  ingenious  person  to  whom 
Milton  addressed  his  Treatise  on  Education ),  who 
wanted  it  for  his  rare  collection  of  MSS.  (see 
Dirck’s  Hartlib , pp.  25,  33).  Hartlib,  writing  to 
Worthington,  April  20,  1659,  asks:  “ Do  you  re- 
member your  promises  concerning  the  astronomical 
observations  of  Venus  made  by  the  late  Mr.Horox? 
I wish  I had  them ; the  sooner  the  better  ” (Diary , 
p.  124).  On  April  28  Worthington  replied: — 

“ I have,  as  you  desire,  sent  you  Mr.  Horrox  his  dis- 
course called  Venus  in  Sole  Visa.  Here  are  two  copies 
of  it,  but  neither  writ  to  the  end.  I lent  them  some 
years  since  to  a friend,  who  promised  out  of  both  to  make 
out  one,  and  then  to  print  it ; but  other  business,  it  seems, 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  through  with  the  work.  In 
some  other  loose  papers  I perceive  that  the  author  began 
his  tract  again  and  again  (so  curious  [i.e.,  full  of  care] 
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•was  he  about  it),  but  these  seem  to  be  his  last  written 

with  his  own  hand These  papers  of  his  I found  in  the 

study  of  one  Mr.  Crabtree  (a  Lancashire  man,  and  his 
great  correspondent  in  these  studies),  and  I bought  them 
after  his  death.  By  sending  to  some  friend  about  Liver- 
pool or  Toxteth,  it  may  be  known  whether  anv  of  Mr. 
Horrox’s  kindred  have  any  of  his  papers.”— -Whatton’s 
Life  of  Horr ox,  p.  61. 

The  doctor  had  some  trouble  to  get  these  MSS* 
back  from  Hartlib,  and  his  anxiety  about  them  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  believed  there  were 
no  other  copies  of  the  treatise  extant. 

Christopher,  Richard,  and  Charles  Towneley,  of 
Towneley, well-known  mathematicians  and  eminent 
virtuosos,  were  the  possessors  of  some  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  astronomers.  Thoresby  visited 
Towneley,  co.  Lane.,  in  1702,  and  said  that  he  was 
best  pleased  with  the  collection  of  “ original  letters 
that  passed,  through  Mr.  Christopher  Towneley  the 
antiquary’s  contrivance,  between  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Mr.  Horrax, 
of  Lancashire.”  From  that  quarter  Dr.  Derham  in 
1711  obtained  copies  of  a few  letters,  one  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
that  year.  Jonas  Moore,  author  of  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  published  in  1649  and  1660,  is  also 
mentioned  as  having  papers  (Sherburne’s  Manilius; 
Letters  of  Scientific  Men , ed.  Rigaud,  ii.  118-9, 
127);  but  Bishop  Wilkins  had  never  seen  any 
( Letters , 533). 

In  the  year  1660  a copy  of  the  treatise  on  Yenus 
came  into  the  possession  of  Christian  Huyghens, 
the  Hague  mathematician,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
don. He  sent  it  to  John  Hevelius,  of  Dantzic, 
and  when  that  astronomer  published  his  account 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  1661,  he  included  Horrox’s  Venus  with  it.  The 
volume,  printed  at  Dantzic,  was  entitled  (Bodleian 
copy):— 

“ Johannis  Hevelii  | Mercurius  | Tn  Sole  visus  Gedanb 
1 Anno  Cbrietiano  mdclxi,  d.  III.  Maji,St.  n.  | Cumaliis 
quibusdam  rerum  Coelestium  observa-  | tionibus,  rarisq'; 
phaenomcnis.  | Cui  annexa  est,  | Venus  | In  Sole  pariter 
visa,  Anno  1639,  d.24  Nov.  St.  V.  | Liverpoliae,  a Jeremia 
Horroxio : | nunc  primum  edita,  notisque  illustrata.  | 
Quibus  accedit  succincta  | Historiola,  | Novae  illius,  ac 
mirsc  Stellae  in  collo  Ceti,  certis  anni  temporibus  clare 
admodum  | affulgentis,  rursus  omninb  evanescentis.  | 
Nec  non  | genuina  delineatio,  | Paraaelenarum,  & 
Pareliorum  quorun-  | dam  rarisaimorum.  | [Engraving, 
signed  “ ABrij,”  “J.  Allen  Landscape  ; an  astrono- 
mical sphere  in  the  foreground  ; a castle  on  an  eminence 
in  the  left  corner ; at  the  end  of  the  castle  to  the  right 
a gibbet  with  a burning  lamp  hanging  ; in  the  landscape 
taking  observations  with  astronomical  instruments  four 
men,  two  on  each  aide  of  the  astronomical  sphere ; in 
the  distance  the  sea  with  two  ships;  the  heavens  par- 
tially clouded  ; stars  ; the  moon  half  in  shadow  ; signs  of 
the  zodiac  on  a rainbow.  The  whole  of  the  above  is  in  an 
oval  frame  supported  on  the  left  by  a crane,  on  the  right 
by  a falcon  ; in  front  an  owl  between  a lighted  candle 
and  an  hour-glass  ; at  the  top  of  the  frame  is  a cherub’s 
head  surmounted  by  a star,  and  above  this  a scroll  with 
Kxarraxt  i>ki  gloria  v.]  Cum  Privilegio  Sac. 
Caesarea,  k Regiae  P.  ic  S.  Msjcstatum  | Gedani.  | 


Autoris  typis,  et  sumptihus,  | imprimebat  Simon  Reiniger. 

| Anno  M DC  lxii.”  Folio.  Dedic:,  “ Ismaeli  Bullialdo- 
amico  summo,”  3 pp ; “ Delineationes  hoc  ordine  in- 
serantur,”  1 p. ; “Mercurius  in  Sole  visus,”  pp.  1-110; 
“Venus  | in  sole  visa.  | Seu  | Tractatus  Astronomicus,  | 

Be  | Nobilissima  Solis  & Veneris  Conjunctione,  | Novem- 
bris  die  24,  Styl.  Juliano,  | m.dc.xxxix.  | Autore  Jeremia 
Horroxio,”  pp.  111-145;  “Historiola,”  pp.  146-171; 
“Phenomena  aerea,”  pp.  172-176;  “ Index  rerum, 
pp.  177-181.  Ten  plates  engraved  by  Hevelius  and 
marked  A— K,  of  which  G only  belongs  to  Horrox’s- 
treatise. 

There  is  a MS.  of  Horrox’s  treatise  at  Greenwich* 
Observatory  which  once  belonged  to  Flamsteed,, 
with  some  curious  additions  of  a later  date, 
described  in  the  Letters,  ii.  111.  The  late  Mr. 
W.  R.  Whatton  proposed  to  edit  the  treatise  in 
English,  but  he  died  in  1835,  and  his  son  in  1859- 
completed  the  task.  The  book  was  reissued  in 
1869,  with  a new  title,  thus 

“ The  Transit  of  Venus  across  the  Sun:  a translation'  ; 
of  the  celebrated  discourse  thereupon  by  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Horrox,  Curate  of  Hoole  (1639),  near  Preston ; to-  ; 
which  is  prefixed  a Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Labours.  By 
the  Rev.  Arundell  Blount  Whatton,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Lon- 
don : William  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Row  [1869].” 
8vo.  pp.  xvi,  216  ; 2 plates. 

On  Feb.  17,  1663/4,  the  subject  of  Horrox’s 
astronomical  MSS.  was  brought  before  the  Royal 
Society,  when  Sir  Paul  Neile  promised  to  produce 
some  of  them  ; and  Dr.  Croune  was  desired  to  write 
to  Mr.  Towneley,  who  had  “ a considerable  number,” 
to  communicate  them  in  order  to  their  being  made 
public.  Drs.  Wallis  and  Wren  were  appointed  to 
report  on  the  MSS.  In  consequence  of  their  in- 
quiry Wallis  was  asked  to  edit  them  in  a suitable  I 
manner;  and  being  warmly  zealous  of  the  fame  of 
Horrox,  he  prosecuted  his  task  with  care.  On  the  j 
16th  of  the  following  month  Sir  Paul  Neile  pre-  I 
sented  a copy  of  some  of  Mr.  Horrox’s  astronomical  j 
papers,  which  Dr.  Wallis  was  desired  to  peruse,,  j 
who  accordingly  took  them  with  him  to  Oxford,  f 
Drs.  Wilkins  and  Croune  were  desired  to  procure-  I 
the  originals  of  those  papers  from  Dr.  Worthington ; J 
and  Dr.  Croune  wrote  to  Mr.  Towneley  “ concern- 
ing some  writings  of  Mr.  Horrox.”  Wallis  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  his  task  in  a letter 
which  was  read  to  the  Society,  Sept.  28,  1664  I 
He  said  that  he  had  compared  the  copies  with  the 
originals,  digested  all  in  one  body,  and  prefixed  to 
it  an  epistle  to  the  President,  giving  an  account  | 
both  of  the  author  and  the  matter.  The  MS.  was  j 
referred  to  the  Council  (Birch’s  Hist.,  i.  386,  395, 
470).  Eight  years,  however,  elapsed  before  it  was  { 
put  to  press,  partly  owing  to  want  of  funds.  Mean-  i 
while  its  appearance  was  being  eagerly  anticipated! 
by  John  Collins,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  and  other  i 
eminent  mathematicians. 

The  delay  brought  many  additions  to  the  MSS. 
From  Mr.  Christopher  Towneley  Flamsteed  pro- 
cured Gascoigne’s  and  Crabtree’s  papers,  and 
Horrox’s  theory  of  the  moon,  showing  that  the 
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moon’s  orbit  was  elliptical  in  regard  to  the  earth. 
In  1669  Flamsteed  was  meditating  a commentary 
on  Hevelius’s  Mercurius  sub  Sole  Visa,  with  cor- 
rected calculations,  and  also  a vindication  of  the 
supputations  of  Horrox’s  Pro  Parallaxi  Veneris 
mb  sole  in  Long  urn  et  Latum  against  Hevelius’s 
inartificial  exceptions.  “ Not  that,”  explains  he, 
“ I intend  to  asperse  in  the  least  the  name  and 
labours  of  so  worthy  an  astronomer,  to  whom  both 
the  art  and  artists  are  eternally  obliged”  ( Letters , 
ii.  87;  and  cf.  92  and  109).  In  December,  1670, 
Flamsteed  wished  to  obtain  some  of  Horrox’s 
papers  from  Collins  with  the  view  of  editing  them 
(ibid.,  ii.  104).  Wallis  meanwhile  was  preparing 
additional  papers  for  the  printer ; and  Flamsteed 
was  under  the  supposition  at  first  that  the  Venus 
mb  Sole  would  be  with  them,  “ to  which,  having 
well  perused  it,  I know  not  what  can  be  added  ” 
(ii.  108).  The  book  was  actually  sent  to  the  press 
about  May,  1671  (ii.  113). 

The  London  stationers  were  by  no  means  eager 
to  print  the  book  ; and,  accordingly,  the  Royal 
Society  gave  51.  with  the  copy  “ to  encourage  the 
bookseller” — a much  larger  sum  than  was  usually 
given  (ii.  21,  320).  This  printer  was  William 
Godbid,  in  Little  Britain,  who  alone  could  under- 
take mathematical  and  music  books,  and  who  was 
deemed  to  be  a “worthy  honest  person”  (ii.  15). 
Scientific  books  at  that  time  had  a very  small  cir- 
culation in  England.  The  booksellers  could  not 
■sell  above  twelve  or  twenty  of  the  best  editions  in 
mathematics  from  abroad  unless  there  was  some 
'degree  of  fame  about  them  ; and  hence  it  was  that 
so  many  scientific  books  were  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Royal  Society.  The  reception  ac- 
corded to  some  of  Wallis’s  and  Barrow’s  works 
was  long  a warning  to  the  booksellers.  Some  of 
their  books  cost  the  publisher  nearly  five  shillings 
each,  including  the  plates,  and  they  had  to  be  sold 
after  a while  at  ninepence  each  to  Mr.  Scott,  a 
bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  who  drove  a foreign 
trade  ; “ otherwise  they  would  have  turned  to 
waste  paper  ” (ii.  22). 

Meanwhile  Wallis  continued  to  prosecute  his 
inquiries  after  other  MSS.  of  his  authors.  Writ- 
ing to  Collins  from  Oxford  on  Jan.  25,  1671/2,  he 
says  : — 

“ In  yours  of  23rd  insfc.  I was  a little  surprised  at  your 
mention  of  Dr.  Worthington’s  death,  whom  I saw  well 
at  Hackney  about  Michaelmas  last,  and  thought  nothing 
but  that  he  had  been  so  still.  [Gf.  Horrox’s  Opera  Post- 
huma, Pref.,  p.  xi.]  A bundle  of  letters  of  Crabtree  to 
Horrox  I saw,  but  know  not  that  there  was  any  of  Gas- 
coigne among  them  ; nor  do  I remember  that  1 ever  saw 
anything  of  his.  The  papers  I have  had  of  Horrox  and 
Crabtree  I have  so  reduced  in  the  extract  I made  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  material  omitted.  [See 
bis  introd.  to  the  letters,  ibid.,  pp.  239  seg1.].  The  papers 
themselves  I returned  all  to  Mr.  [Henry]  Oldenburg 
[secretary  to  the  Royal  Society],  not  keeping  one  single 
paper  by  me  how  inconsiderable  soever.  What  after- 
wards became  of  them  I can  give  no  account,  save  only 


those  extracts  of  my  own  which  you  sent  me  to  revise, 
and  I have  returned  them  to  you.  The  papers  you  have 
from  Mr.  [Jonas]  Moore  I shall  be  willing  enough  to  see, 
and  if  they  be  different  from  such  as  are  already  col- 
lected, as  1 suppose  they  are,  it  will  be  fit  to  add  them 
to  the  rest,  either  of  Horrox  or  of  Crabtree’s  letters.” — 
Letters,  ii.  528. 

And  again,  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month, 
he  wrote  : — ‘‘  I am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Horrox’s 
papers,  in  Mr.  Brook’s  hands,  by  the  fire.  What 
Shakerley’s  tables  are  I know  not  ” ( ib .,  ii.  531). 

The  work  was  at  length  published  towards  the 
end  of  1672.  De  Lalande  (p.  278)  had  copies  of  the 
three  editions. 

Martyn' s Editions. — The  first  edition  is  dated 
1672,  and  is  thus  described  by  Lalande  : — 

“1672.  Jerem.  Horroccii  Astronomia  Kepleriana  de- 
fensa  et  promota,  precipue  adversas  Lansbergium  et 
Hortensium.  Ejusdem  Epistolae  et  Observationes 
coelestes.  Guill.  Crabtrii  Observationes  coe’estes.  Jo. 
Flamsteedii  Derbiensis  De  inasqualitate  dierum  solarium 
dissertatio  astronomica.  Tabulae  solares.  Novae  thesoriae 
lunaris  ab  Horroccio  primum  adinventae  explicatio  ab 
eodem  Flamsteedio.  Item  Numeri  lunares,  et  calculus 
eidem  theoriae  innixus.” 

De  Lalande  says  that  this  was  the  same  book  as 
the  1673  form  of  it,  “excepte  que  les  pages  465- 
470  contenaient  en  1672  l’ancienne  theorie  de 
la  lune  d’Horroccius  faite  en  1638,  et  que  l’on 
changed  en  1678”  [1673]. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  September  and 
October,  1672,  p:  5078,  the  book  is  thus  mentioned 
(Letters,  ii.  149): — 

“Jeremiae  Horroccii  Angli  Opera  Posthuma,  una 
cum  Guil.  Crabtraei  Observationibus  Coelestibus ; nec 
non  Joli.  Flamstedii  de  Temporis  iEquatione  Diatriba. 
Numerisque  Lunaribus  ad  novum  Lunae  Systema  Hor- 
roccii. Londini,  impensis  Job.  Martyn,  Regiae  Societatis 
typograpbi  A.  1672  in  4to. 

“ Contents.  1.  Keplerian  astronomy.  2.  Extracts  of 
letters  to  Crabtree.  3.  Catalogue  of  Astronomical 
Observations.  4.  His  New  Theory  of  the  Moon,  together 
with  the  Lunar  Numbers  of  Mr.  Flamsteed  upon  it. 

“ To  these  are  annexed  first  the  celestial  observations 
of  William  Crabtree  concerning  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Venus,  and  then  Mr.  Flamsteed's  dissertation  of 
the  solar  year,  wherein  are  demonstrated  the  Prostha- 
phaereses  of  the  time  necessary  to  make  an  equation, 
and  proceeding  from  the  unequal  motion  of  the  earth 
from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion,  and  the  inclination 
from  the  equinoxes  to  the  solstices  and  vice  versa." 

This  was  the  edition  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Oct.  30,  1672  (Birch,  iii.  58). 

The  1673  edition  was  as  follows  (Chetkam 
Library,  copy) : — 

“Jeremiae  Horroccii,  | Liverpoliensis  Angli,  ex  Pali- 
tinatu  | Lancastriae,  | Opera  Posthuma  ; | viz.  | Astro- 
nomia Kepleriana,  Defensa  & Promota  [p.  11.  | Excerpta 
ex  Epistolis  ad  Crabtraeum  suum  [p.  241 J.  | Observa- 
tionum  Coelestium  Catalogus  [p.  339].  | Lunae  /Tbeoria 
Nova  [p.  465].  | Accedunt  | Guilielmi  Crabtraei,  Man- 
cestriensis,  | Observationes  Coelestes  [p.  405].  | In  calce 
adjiciunt  | Johannis  Flamstedii,  Derbiensis,  j De  Tem- 
poris iEquatione  Diatriba  [p.  4411.  | Numeri  ad  Lunas 
Tlieoriam  Horroccianam  [p.  473].  | Londini,  | typis 
Gulielmi  Godbid,  Impensis  J.  Martyn  Regali3  | Socie- 
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tatis  typography  ad  insigne  Campanae  in  Coemetario  | 
D.  Pauli,  Anno  Domini  m.d.c.lxxiii.” 

Quarto  ; title  and  dedication  to  Lord  Brouncker, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  xvi  pp.  (a  post- 
script at  the  end  states  that  Flamsteed  promises 
in  a short  time  a new  and  more  correct  edition  of 
the  Venus  in  Sole  Visa  from  the  author’s  auto- 
graph) ; the  several  treatises  at  the  pages  above 
given,  pp.  1-496.  Cf.  Clavel’s  Catal.  Latin  Books, 
1681,  p.  173. 

To  the  extracts  from  Horrox’s  letters  to  Crab- 
tree there  is  a new  title-page  (p.  241): — 

“Excerpta  ex  Epistolis  Jerem.  Horroccii  ad  Gul. 
Crabtrium,  suum  in  Studiis  Astronomicis  Socium. 
Londini,  typis  Gulielmi  Godbid,  & venales  prostant 
apud  Spencer  Hickman,  ad  insigne  Rosae  in  Coemeterio 
Paulino.  Anno  Domini  1672.” 

The  next  treatise  by  Horrox  has  for  title  (p.  339) : — 

“Catalogue  Observationum  Jeremim  Horroccii,  prout 
ab  illo  factas  sunt,  absque  correctione  pro  Exceritricitate 
Oculi,  quam  memorat  in  Epistola  Novemb.  28.  1637,  ut 
in  ipsius  schediasmatis  reperiuntur.  Et  Toxtetbae 
liabitae  prope  Liverpoliam  Angliae.  Londini,  typis 
Gulielmi  Godbid  [as  before],  1672.” 

The  next  section  in  the  order  of  the  volume  is 
Crabtree’s  letters,  thus  (p.  405):  — 

“ Excerpta  ex  scbediasmatis  Guliel.  Crabtrii,  de  Obser- 
vationibus  ab  ipso  institutis,  Broughtonae  prope  Man- 
cestriam,  in  Palatinatu  Lancastriae,  Angliae.  Londini, 
typis  Gulielmi  Godbid,  Anno  Dom.  1672.” 

Then  follows  (p.  441)  Flamsteed’s  “ De  inequalitate 
Dierum  Solarium  Dissertatio  Astronomica,”  Bond., 
Godbid,  1672.  On  p.  464  the  catchword  “Cata- 
logue” in  the  copies  dated  1673  and  1678  is 
crossed  out  in  ink.  Next  follows  “ The  New 
Lunar  Theory  ” by  Horrox  (p.  465,  sig.  Ooo),  dated 
a year  later,  thus  entitled  : — 

“Novae  Theoriae  Lunaris  a Jerem.  Horroccio  primum 
adinventae,  Et  postea  In  emendatiorem  formam  redactae  ; 
ex  Epistola  Socii  ipsius  Gulielmi  Crabtrii,  ad  Erudi- 
tissimum  Guil.  Gaiscoignium  scripta,  explicatio.  Ac- 
cesserunt  Jobannis  Flamstedii  Derbiensis,  Numeri 
Lunares,  & Calculus  eidem  Theoriae  innixus.  Londini, 
typis  Gulielmi  Godbid,  Anno  Dom.  1673.” 

Mr.  Baily  had  a copy  of  the  book  with  a different 
title  to  this  portion  (see  Letters , ii.  149).  At 
p.  473  (sig.  Ppp)  : — 

“ Lunares  Numeri  Ad  novnm  Lunas  Systema  ab  Astro- 
nnmo  Acutissimo  Jeremia  Horroccio  excogitatum  ; turn 
ad  Meridianum  Londini,  celeberrimi  Angliae  Emporii ; 
turn  Derbiae,  notissimi  Coritnnorum  Oppidi,  in  ipso  fere 
totius  Angliae  Umbilico  siti,  Accommodati,  a Johanne 
Flamstedio,  Derbiensi.  Londini  [as  before].  1673.” 

Scott's  Edition. — Mr.  Baily  had  a copy  of  the 
same  date  with  the  title  as  follows  : — “ Jeremise 
Horrocii  Liverpoliensis,  Angli,  Opuscula  Astro- 
nomica, viz.,  Astronomia  Kepleriann,”  &c.  The 
remainder  of  the  title  is  ns  before,  the  imprint 
being  “ Londini,  typis  W.  G.  Prostant  apud  Rob. 
Scott,  ad  insignia  Principis  in  vico  vulgo  vocato 
Little  Britain.  1673.”  In  this  copy  pp.  465-70 
are  marked  Ooo  2,  Ooo  3,  in  letters  the  same  as 


the  signatures  to  the  former  part  of  the  book,  in 
which  there  is  no  Ooo  {Letters,  ii.  150). 

Pitt's  Edition. — This  celebrated  quarto  was  a 
failure  as  a commercial  speculation.  The  circum- 
stances remind  us  of  what  was  said  on  another 
occasion,  that  learning  had  gained  most  by  those 
books  by  which  printers  had  lost.  Collins,  writing 
to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Baker  on  Feb.  10,  1676/7,  thus 
acknowledges  the  fact  : — 

“ The  truth  of  it  is,  mathematical  learning  will  not 
here  go  off  without  a dowry;  the  booksellers  have  lost 
so  much  by  the  works  of  Drs.  Wallis  and  Horrox,  the 

optic  and  geometric  Lectures  of  Dr.  Barrow,  &c., that 

it  is  no  easy  task  to  persuade  booksellers  to  undertake 
anything  but  toys  that  are  mathematical.” — Letters , 
ii.  14. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  sheets  is  told  by  the 
same  correspondent,  April  24,  1677.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Moses  Pitt,  the  bookseller, 

“ having  got  a remain  of  above  200  of  Horrox’s  Astro- 
nomy, (which  though  a very  good  book,  proved  damage- 
able to  the  undertaker,)  to  revive  the  sale  thereof,  de- 
sires 8 or  10  sheets  to  add  to  it ; and  accordingly  there 
will  be  so  much  of  the  Doctor’s  [Wallis]  subjoined  which 
hitherto  hath  not  seen  light.”— Letters,  ii.  21. 

In  1678,  accordingly,  we  have  this  reissue 
(described  from  a copy  in  the  writer’s  hands):— 
Title  as  before  down  to  “Ccelestes.”  Then,  “Quibus 
accesserunt  Johannis  Flamstedii,”  &c.,  as  before,  to 
“ Horroccianum.”  Then  is  added,  in  reference  to  an 
entirely  new  section,  repaged  and  dated  1678:  “In 
Calce  adjiciuntur,  nondum  Editae,  | Johannis  Wallisii, 
S.T.D.  | in  Celeberrima  Academia  Oxoniensi  Geometriae 
| Professoris  Saviliani  Exercitationes  Tres;  viz.  | De 
Cometarum  Distantiis  Investigandis  [p.  1],  | De  llationum 
k Fractionum  Reductione  [p.  11].  j De  Periodo  Juliana 
[p.  59].  | Londini.  Prostant  venales  apud  Mosem  Pitt, 
ad  Insigne  | Angeli  in  Coemeterio  D.  Pauli,  mdclxxviii.” 
4to.,  pp.  as  before  down  to  p.  496.  The  signature  of 
p.  465  is  Ooo.  Then  follows  the  new  matter,  with  a new 
title-page  and  Moses  Pitt’s  imprint,  1678,  pp.  ii,  and  the 
treatises,  pp.  1-69,  and  one  leaf  of  errata.  This  portion 
is  dedicated  to  John  Collins. 

The  book  had  already  become  scarce  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Hearne  as  an  uncommon  book  : — 

“ His  posthumous  works  were  printed  by  Dr.  Wallis. 
They  are  now  scarce.  Mr.  Whiteside  of  the  Museum 
bought  them  several  years  agoe,  but  gave  7s.  §d.  for 
them.” — Hearne’s  MS.  Diary,  vol.  cii.,  1723,  Feb.  8,  Sat. 
(from  the  original). 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  ON  OLD 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 

I have  read  the  interesting  paper  by  Calcut- 
tensis  on  books  published  and  sold  on  old  London 
Bridge  (6th  S.  v.  221),  and  am  glad  that  the 
subject  has  been  brought  before  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  Perhaps  the  article  just  mentioned 
may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  from  some  other 
contributors  (possibly  even  descendants  of  some 
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of  the  booksellers  themselves)  a series  of  papers 
on  this  matter — the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
booksellers’  shops  on  London  Bridge  ; which  at 
present  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  the  addresses 
appear  in  many  cases  very  vague,  e.g.,  “in  the 
Low  Building.”  Some  one  may  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  the  booksellers,  where  they  were 
born,  when  they  died,  and  where  they  were  buried. 

Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  in  his  Chronicles  of 
London  Bridge , does  not  throw  much  light  on 
this  subject.  He  does  not  mention  the  position  of 
any  shops  that  he  came  across  when  he  was  writing 
his  book.  Calcuttensis  says  I did  not  in  my  “ List 
of  London  Publishers,  1623-1834  ” (“  N.  & Q.,”  6th 
S.  iii.  404,  464  ; iv.  242),  “ recognize  any  of  the 
London  Bridge  fraternity.”  When  I compiled  that 
list,  I had  not,  at  the  time,  come  across  any  of  the 
London  Bridge  booksellers,  but  have  since  col- 
lected several,  six  of  whom  are  not  mentioned  in 
his  own  list,  viz.,  John  Back  (1670-96)  at  the 
Black  Boy,  Henry  Green  at  the  Sun  and  Bible, 
M.  Hotham,  William  PickeriDg  (1566-70)  at  St. 
Magnus’  Corner,  John  Williamson  (1678),  at  the 
Sun  and  Bible  in  the  Low  Buildings,  and  Joseph 
Collier  (1680),  at  the  Bible  under  the  [Traitor’s] 
Gate.  Were  Henry  Green  and  John  Williamson 
occupiers  of  the  same  shop,  and  did  Williamson  suc- 
ceed Green  ? The  following  is  a list  of  over  eighty 
titles  of  books,  &c.,  which  I have  collected  from 
the  Brit.  Bibliographer , Censuria  Literaria,  Har- 
leian  Miscellany , and  Hazlitt’s  Collections  and 
Notes , 1867-76  (to  the  last  I am  indebted  for 
those  books  in  the  following  list  with  the  dates  in 
parentheses),  some  of  which  are  earlier  than  those 
mentioned  by  Calcuttensis,  viz.,  Astley,  from 
1588;  Back,  1670-87;  Blare,  1670-94;  Collier, 
1680;  Gosson*  1610-13;  Pickering,  1566-70; 
Tyus,  1659. 

1566.  Remember  man  both  night  and  daye 
Thou  must  nedes  die,  there  is  no  nay. 

A broadside.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Willyam  Powell 
for  William  Pickering,  dwelling  at  Saint  Magnus  Corner. 
Anno  1566,  21  August. 

1569.  An  Amanack  and  Prognostication  for  the  Yeare 
of  our  Lorde  God  1569,  seruyng  for  all  Europe.  Where- 
in is  shewed  the  natures  of  the  Pianettes,  and  mutation 
of  ayer,  &c.  Calculated  and  Gathered  by  Joachim 
Hulrigh,  Doctour  of  Phisicke  and  Astronomie,  &c.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Jhon  Kingston  for  Willyam  Pic- 
keryng.  8vo.  Black-letter,  with  woodcuts. 

1570.  The  End  and  Confession  of  John  Felton,  who 
suffred  in  Paules  Churcheyard  in  London,  the  viii.  of 
August,  for  High  Treason.  1570.  Finis.  F.  G.  Im- 
printed at  London  in  Fleet  Streete,  by  William  How. 
for  William  Pickering,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at 
S.  Magnus  Corner.  A broadside.  According  to  Howell’s 
State  Trials,  there  was  another  copy  “ Imprinted  by  Rd. 
Jhones  and  Tho.  Colwell,  1570.” 

Felton  was  charged  with  high  treason,  at  the 
Guildhall,  London,  for  having  put  a traitorous 

* Probably  the  son  of  Thomas  Gosson,  who  dwelt  in 
Paternoster  Row,  near  the  Castle,  in  1567. 


bull  on  the  Bishop  of  London’s  gate,  and  was  con- 
demned on  Friday,  August  4, 1570,  to  be  “ hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  as  most  worthily  he  had 
deserved,”  on  Tuesday  the  8tb,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  See  Howell’s  State  Trials , vok  i. 
p.  1085. 

In  the  j Earleian  Miscellany,  vol.  x.  pp.  260-62, 
there  is  “ A Songe  betweene  the  Queene’s  Majes- 
tie  [Queen  Elizabeth]  and  Englande.”  Imprinted 
at  London  by  William  Pickeringe,  dwelling  under 
Saynt  Magnus  Church,  n.d.  A poem  by  William 
Birch,  of  132  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
first  two  verses  : — 

“ E.  Come  over  the  born  Bessy, 

Come  over  the  born  Bessy, 

Sweete  Bessy  come  over  to  me  ; 

And  1 shall  the  take, 

And  my  dere  Lady  make 
Before  all  other  that  ever  I see. 

“ B.  My  thinke  I hear  a voice, 

At  whom  I do  rejoy ce, 

And  answer  the  now  I shall : — 

Tel  me,  I say, 

What  art  thou  that  biddes  me  com  away, 

And  earnestly  doost  me  call'?” 

1588. 

A Godly  Exhortation,  whereby  Englande  maye  know 
What  wofull  Abhomination  there  nowe  doth  flowe. 

A Poem  by  Edward  Peeke.  In  verses  of  four  lines.  Sm.  8vo. 
At  London,  printed  by  Edward  Allde,  and  are  to  be 
solde  at  Saint  Magnus  Corner  by  Hugh  Astley.  Anno 
1588. 

Hazlitt  (Coll,  and  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  325)  says : 
“ This  production  is  at  present  known  only  from 
a fragment  of  four  leaves,  which  came  into  the 
possession  of  a London  bookseller  many  years  ago, 
and  which  was  again  sold,  in  March,  1869,  at  Mr. 
Corser’s  second  sale.”  W.  G.  B.  Page. 

91,  Porter  Street,  Hull. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  S.  Waddington’s  “English  Sonnets  by 
Living  Writers”  (see  ante,  p.  427).— C.  M.  I. 
charges  me  with  making  two  misstatements  in  the 
preface  to  the  above  volume,  viz.,  (1)  that  there 
had  only  been  two  previous  selections  of  English 
sonnets  published  in  recent  years  ; and  (2)  that 
Mr.  Main’s  selection  did  not  include  the  sonnets 
of  living  writers. 

If  more  than  two  sonnet  books  were  published 
during  the  preceding  dozen  years  I shall  be  much 
indebted  to  C.  M.  I.  if  he  will  kindly  furnish  me 
with  the  title  of  the  third.  The  volume  by  Mr. 
Dennis  and  that  by  Mr.  Main  were,  I believe,  the 
only  two  sonnet  anthologies  which  had  been  pub- 
lished since  Leigh  Hunt’s  well-known  Book  of  the 
Sonnet,  and  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
recent  publication.  There  were  some  sonnets  in 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams’s  Latter-day  Lyrics,  but 
the  larger  portion  of  that  book  consisted  of  other 
verse. 

As  regards  the  second  misstatement,  I can  only 
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again  observe  that  Mr.  Main’s  selection  did  not 
include  the  sonnets  of  living  writers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  true  that  in  the  notes  appended  to  the 
selection  a number  of  such  sonnets  were  quoted  in 
extenso.  Samuel  W addington. 

47,  Connaught  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

C.  M.  I.  observes,  <£  I may  add  that  of  these 
authors  three  have  died  since  Mr.  Main’s  book 
went  to  press,  viz.,  Coventry  Patmore  and  the 
Rossettis,  brother  and  sister.”  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  one  critic,  in  pointing  out  the  slip  of 
& brother,  himself  stumbles,  as  I happen  to  know, 
and  am  pleased  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time 
Ooventry  Patmore  is  living  at  Hastings.  J.  B. 

[The  above  closes  this  subject.] 

A Font  Coyer. — In  Alkborough  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, I lately  saw  an  oaken  font  cover  with 
hanging  ornaments  of  lime  wood,  which  is  rapidly 
falling  to  pieces  from  dry-rot.  It  is  well  worthy 
•of  restoration,  and,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be 
briefly  described.  It  is  flat,  four  - sided,  and  of 
some  four  inches  in  thickness.  A cross  is  carved 
across  it  with  broad  arms,  in  the  four  interstices 
of  which  are  respectively  a dove,  a bunch  of 
grapes,  oak  foliage  and  acorns,  and  a bunch  of 
apparently  conventional  leafage.  Four  dependent 
•clumps  of  foliage  hang  one  from  each  side.  The 
four  arms  of  the  central  cross  form  four  compart- 
ments which  are  beautifully  carved,  one  with  Noah 
leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the  ark  and  letting 
loose  the  dove  ; the  second  with  the  discovery  of 
Moses  at  the  river’s  brink  ; the  floating  cradle, 
bulrushes,  Miriam,  and  Pharaoh’s  daughter  are 
delicately  and  deeply  carved.  The  third  com- 
partment represents  Christ  blessing  little  children, 
and  the  fourth,  apparently,  the  father  bringing  his 
lunatic  son  to  the  Saviour.  A little  care  and 
some  varnish  might  very  well  be  spent  upon  this 
curious  relic.  It  is  grievous  to  an  antiquarian 
churchman  to  see  the  fine  old  Norman  font  thrust 
into  one  corner  without  any  base,  while  the  cover 
above  described  is  put  upon  a modern  pretentious 
marble  font  like  a wine-glass.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  old  cover  will  again  be  placed 
upon  the  restored  Norman  font  bowl,  when  Alk- 
borough Church  will  once  more  possess  a far  more 
interesting  and  appropriate  laver  than  the  present 
singular  instance  of,  I conclude,  churchwardens’ 
taste.  Pelagius. 

Manorial  Offices. — The  following,  in  con- 
tinuation of  my  previous  lists,  are  very  good 
examples.  Could  any  one  give  us  an  account  of 
the  “ancient  customs”  said  to  have  been  duly 
performed  ? In  my  Index  of  Mvnicipcil  Offices 
the  mayoralty  of  Thornbury  is  marked  as  an 
obsolete  office : — 

“ The  annual  court  leet  nnd  view  of  frankpledge  of 
Mr.  Edward  Stafford  Howurd,  M.P.,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 


Borough,  and  Hundred  of  Thornbury,  was  held  at  the 
Swan  Hotel,  Thornbury,  on  Tuesday  last,  before  Mr. 
H.  T.  M.  C.  Gwynn,  the  steward.  After  a dinner  the 
several  juries  were  sworn  and  proceeded  to  the  despatch 
of  business.  No  complaints  of  any  kind  of  bridges  or 
stiles  being  out  of  order  were  made,  and  the  following 
officers  were  then  elected  : — Officers  of  the  Borough — 
Mayor,  serjeant-at-mace,  constables  and  ale-tasters, 
searchers  and  sealers  of  leather,  carnals.  Officers  of 
the  Manor— Ditchreeve  of  Morton,  ditchreeve  of  Old- 
bury, hayward  of  Kington,  not  elected  ; bayward  of 
Oldbury,  hayward  of  Morton,  bayward  of  Falfield. 
Officers  of  the  Hundred — Constable  of  Morton,  constable 
of  Kington,  constable  of  Oldbury,  constable  of  Tyther- 
ington,  constable  of  Rangeworthy,  constable  of  Gaunt’s 
Eartbcott,  hayward  of  Tytberington,  hayward  of  Range- 
worthy.  The  election  of  mayor  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause,  and  Mr.  Thurston  thanked  the  court  in  a 
suitable  speech.  The  evening  was  spent  in  a convivial 
manner,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  the 
serjeant-at-mace  and  jury  accompanied  the  mayor  to  his 
residence.” — Bristol  Mercury , Nov.  4,  1882. 

“The  annual  court  leet  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  held  on  Thursday,  and  was  attended  with 
the  same  customs  and  ceremonies  as  of  yore.  Accom- 
panied by  his  Grace’s  deputy-steward,  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  viz.,  portreeve,  constables, 
ale- tasters,  conduit  wardens,  scavenger  and  pound-keeper, 
town  crier.  The  customary  visits  were  made  to  various 
parts  of  the  manor,  and  the  duties  in  connexion  with 
the  various  offices  duly  executed.”— Totnes  Times,  Oct.  28. 
1882. 

G.  L.  Gomme. 

Ancient  Sanctus  Bell  at  the  Worcester 
Exhibition. — In  the  Fine- Arts  Department  of  the 
Worcester  Exhibition,  recently  closed,  was  a 
sanctus  bell,  from  Middle  Littleton,  Evesham, 
described  as  being  dated  1071.  The  catalogue 
having  been  published  in  a permanent  form,  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  exhibition,  it  is  perhaps  de- 
sirable to  describe  this  bell.  It  is  of  the  ordinary 
seventeenth  century  shape,  measures  in  diameter 
eleven  and  a half  inches  at  the  mouth,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a stock  and  iron  lever  for  ringing. 
On  the  top  of  the  waist  are  the  letters  I 0,  the 
figure  7,  and  the  letter  I,  no  doubt  intended  for 
the  date  1671.  The  letters  I have  a knob  in  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  as  was  common  in  type  of  that 
period  on  bells.  No  campanist  need  be  reminded 
that  Arabic  numerals  were  never  used  on  bells 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

W.  H.  Jones. 

Malvern. 

Spinoza’s  Name. — A curious  twofold  inadver- 
tence in  writing  is  to  be  found  in  the  biography  of 
Benedict  de  Spinoza  (or  Espinosa,  as  he  sometimes, 
like  his  father,  wrote  the  name)  as  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.  In  the  former  we  read,  “He  was 
christened  Baruch,  but  on  his  renunciation  of 
Judaism  he  always  called  himself  Benedict”;  and 
in  the  latter,  “For  the  Hebrew  name  Baruch, 
which  he  received  at  his  baptism,  he  afterwards 
substituted  the  Latin  equivalent  Benedictus. 
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I need  hardly  remark  that  Spinoza,  being  of  a 
Jewish  family,  was  not  baptized  or  christened  as 
a child— or,  indeed,  at  any  time,  since  he  never 
joined  any  Christian  church  after  his  renunciation 
of  Judaism.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Black heath. 

Folk-lore  : Owl’s  Heart.— Mr.  Macgeorge 
(Old  Glasgow , 1880),  in  going  over  the  Presbytery 
records  of  Glasgow,  cites,  inter  alia , the  following 
as  occurring  “at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century”: 

“Qlk  daye  comperit  Sibill  Dowe  and  grantis  yt  scho 
said  wordes  to  hir  fellow  servant  woman  tuiching  ye 
houlat  hart  [owl’s  heart]  to  be  rabbit  to  ane  manis 
shuldeir,  to  cause  a man  to  luif  ane  woman ; but  scho 
usit  not  that  thing  in  any  sort.” — Old  Glasgow,  p.  208. 

William  George  Black. 

1,  Alfred  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

A Saying  of  Lord  Chatham.— It  is  said 
that  Lord  Chatham,  hearing  that  a thief  had 
stolen  his  “ gouty  ” shoes,  wished  that  they  might 
fit  him.  I find  in  Plutarch’s  Morals  (“  How  a 
Young  Man  ought  to  hear  Poems,”  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Simon  Ford,  D.D.)  the  following: — 

“Whence  to  foul  Actions  foul  Expressions  are  most 
Suitable  and  Proper.  As  the  Shooes  of  Demonides  the 
Cripple  (which  when  he  had  lost  he  wished  might  sute  the 
Feet  [o/]  him  that  stole  them)  were  but  Unhandsome 
Shooes,  but  yet  fit  for  the  man  they  were  made  for.” 

Boileau. 

Hasty. — Walking  in  Sussex  a few  weeks  ago, 
I took  refuge  from  a heavy  thunderstorm  in  a little 
roadside  inn.  As  the  storm  abated  one  of  the 
natives  present  remarked  that  the  rain  was  not  so 
“ hasty,”  i.  e.,  so  heavy,  as  it  had  been.  This  use 
of  the  word  was  new  to  me,  and  is  perhaps  worth 
a note.  Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Misuse  of  Technical  Terms  at  Games. — I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  a careless  use  of  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  be  spreading.  Probably 
“ ’twas  ever  thus.”  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  an  “ alley-taw  ” and  a 
“commoney.”  Our  grandfathers  used  sometimes 
to  say  they  were  at  “ eight  holes  ” at  long  whist, 
when  they  meant  they  were  at  the  “ point  of 
eight”;  and  they  spoke,  and  modern  players  still 
speak  at  times,  of  playing  a “ hand  at  whist  ” 
when  they  mean  a “ rubber  of  whist  and  of 
calling  a “ lead  ” instead  of  calling  a “ suit.”  The 
laws  of  whist  in  several  places  use  the  term 
“ revoke  ” for  “ renounce  in  error.”  A renounce 
in  error  does  not  become  a revoke  till  iL  is  estab- 
lished. The  laws  of  chess  in  one  place  use  the 
word  “ piece  ” when  “ man  ” is  meant.  The  men 
are  the  pieces  and  pawns.  The  laws  of  billiards 
use  the  word  in  “ baulk  ” when  in  “ hand  ” is 
meant.  Players  also  talk  about  making  “ pockets” 
at  billiards.  They  do  not  make  pockets— the 
manufacturers  make  them ; the  players  make 


“ hazards.”  Many  people  at  backgammon  talk  of 
throwing  “doubles  ” when  they  mean  “ doublets.” 
Instances  from  many  other  games  might  be  given  ; 
but  the  game  in  which  this  misuse  of  terms  is 
most  rampant,  and  to  which  I especially  desire  to 
direct  attention,  is  lawn-tennis.  Players  and 
manufacturers  call  “rackets”  “bats.”  Cricket 
is  played  with  a bat,  lawn-tennis  with  a racket. 
“Strokes”  are  often  called  “points”  and  “aces”; 
a “service”  is  called  a “serve”;  a “rest”  is 
known  as  a “ rally  ”;  the  “ sides  ” (of  the  net) 
become  “ends”;  the  “striker  out”  is  trans- 
formed into  the  “ non-server,”  and  the  “ server  ” 
into  the  “striker”;  sometimes  they  are  called 
“hand-in”  and  “hand-out”  respectively,  for  the 
evident  reason  that  there  is  no  “ hand-in  ” or 
“ hand-out  ” when  tennis  scoring  is  employed,  as 
is  now  universally  the  case.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  rising  generation  will  take  a hint,  and 
endeavour  to  call  things  (especially  at  lawn-tennis) 
by  their  correct  names  ? “ Cavendish.” 


CBurrfeg. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


James  Sinclair  of  Borlum. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  who  was  the  father  of  this 
Caithness  proprietor  or  fiar  of  the  seventeenth 
century?  His  grandson,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair, 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  now  owning 
Holyhill,  Ulster,  and  had  his  share  in  the  siege 
of  Londonderry,  being  one  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Declaration  of  Union  of  March  21,  1688/9, 
between  the  military,  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
citizens,  for  its  defence  to  the  worst.  It  is  of  his 
Scottish  grandfather  that  the  paternity  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  a county  and  genealogical 
history.  A similar  inquiry  in  “ N.  & Q.”  some 
years  ago  with  regard  to  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
so  well  known  in  America  because  of  the  first  mis- 
fortune on  a great  scale  suffered  by  United  States 
troops  in  Indian  warfare,  resulted  in  a reply  that 
settled  him  as  having  been  born  at  Thurso  on  “ 23rd 
March,  at  5 o’clock  afternoon,”  1736,  the  son  of 
William  Sinclair,  merchant  there,  and  one  of  the 
Assery  family.  Local  knowledge  of  James  of 
Borlum  likewise  exists,  and  may  be  elicited.  He 
is  a witness  to  a contract  of  marriage  dated  July  29 
and  August  3,  1619,  between  John  Mackay  of 
Dirlet — who  was  the  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Reay,  and  educated  in  Paris — and  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Murkle.  About 
1650  he  was  slaughtered  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of  a chief,  Neil  Abrach  Mackay,  during  a fight 
at  Thurso.  In  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Peter 
there,  a mural  tablet  still  exists  with  elaborately 
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carved  and  cut  inscriptions,  and  the  coat  of  arms 
of  James  of  Borlum,  which  was  Argent,  a cross 
engrailed  sable  between  two  mullets  azure,  with 
the  motto,  “ Fear  God  and  live.”  The  same  arms 
are  reported  in  1672  as  those  of  “Sinclair,  Thurso,” 
though  the  grandson,  the  Rev.  John,  was  the  heir 
to  the  arms  then.  He  had,  however,  assumed  the 
coat  and  motto  of  the  earldom  of  Caithness.  Any 
information  as  to  the  paternity  or  lineage  of  J ames 
of  Borlum  will  be  gladly  received.  Y. 

The  Lumber  Troop.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
contribute  any  facts  bearing  on  the  origin,  objects, 
and  history  of  this  club  or  society  ? In  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  for  April,  1786,  is  a description 
of  an  engraving  for  the  tobacco  paper  of  John 
Harrison,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  ascribed,  appa- 
rently on  very  slight  authority,  to  Hogarth,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  a fellow  member  with  Harri- 
son of  the  Lumber  Troop,  about  the  year  1730. 
The  device  is  thus  described,  “ A humorous  coat 
of  arms,  viz.,  an  escutcheon  displaying  the  moon 
and  a star,  a punch-bowl  and  a lantern  ; crest,  an 
owl  sitting  on  a beer-barrel  ; supporters,  Bacchus 
and  Ceres  ; motto,  In  Node  Lcetamur.”  This 
ancient  and  honourable  society,  we  are  further  in- 
formed, still  displayed  in  the  year  1786  these 
insignia,  very  splendidly  emblazoned,  in  their  club 
room.  The  like  also  are  impressed  on  their  tickets 
for  admission  to  feasts,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  their 
tobacco  papers.  I have  met  with  the  following 
illustrations  of  this  fraternity  : (1)  The  upper 
portion  only  of  one  of  the  admission  tickets,  having 
the  humorous  coat  of  arms  and  motto  as  described 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine , very  well  engraved, 
under  which  appears  merely  the  word  “ Brother,” 
the  rest  of  the  ticket  being  wanting ; (2)  An  ex 
libris  (or  possibly  a tobacco  paper)  with  the  same 
arms  and  motto,  and  the  name  Battin  in  a scroll  ; 
(3)  A tobacco  paper,  with  the  same  arms  and 
motto,  under  which  are  the  following  verses  : — 

“ Bacchus  every  pleasure’s  Heir 
Life  of  Joy  and  Death  of  Care 
Bids  us  quit  all  fears  and  follies 
For  one  pipe  of  honest  Hollis 
Then  come  ye  Sons  of  Wit  and  fun 
Haste  to  Mirth  and  Islington.” 

J(ohn)  N(ichols),  who  contributed  this  article 
to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  proceeds  to  say  that 
John  Harrison,  who  seems  to  have  combined  the 
vocations  of  comic  singer  at  taverns  and  peripatetic 
tobacconist,  was  the  original  of  the  figure  leaning 
over  the  parson  (parson  Ford)  in  the  “Midnight 
Modern  Conversation,”  and  challenging  him  to 
drink  some  particular  toast : and  that  the  figure 
in  the  same  print  with  the  nightcap  on  and 
smoking  is  a portrait  of  one  Chandler,  a book- 
seller in  Shire  Lane,  the  scenery  in  the  picture 
being  adopted  from  a room  in  John’s  Coffee-house 
in  the  same  locality.  He  further  remarks  upon 
the  extreme  rarity  of  Harrison’s  tobacco  paper,  of 


which  only  one  copy  had  been  discovered  after 
diligent  search. 

S.  Ireland  makes  the  same  claim  for  the  well 
designed  tobacco  paper  of  Richard  Lee,  “ at  the 
Golden  Tobacco  Roll  in  Panton  Street,  near 
Leicester  Fields,”  which  he  has  imitated  in  his 
Graphic  Illustrations  of  Hogarth.  Query  whether 
other  copies  are  not  now  known  to  exist  of  the 
six  engravings  by  Hogarth  which  he  catalogues  as 
unique  ? J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Edward  Watson,  op  Lidington,  go.  Rutland. 
— The  accounts  I have  access  to  concerning  the 
Watsons,  who  were  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Rockingham,  all  commence  with  an 
Edward  Watson,  living  circa  1460  ; by  none  of 
them,  however,  can  I discover  whose  daughter 
his  wife  was.  In  Great  Gidding  Church,  co. 
Huntingdon,  are  six  shields  of  arms  with  their 
charges  carved  on  them.  The  dexter  coat  on  each 
shield  is  that  of  the  Watsons,  impaling  others, 
five  of  which  I have  been  able  to  identify  as 
l,  Smith  ; 2,  Montagu  ; 3,  Digby  ; 4,  Bertie  ; 5, 
Manners — all  of  which  agree  with  those  of  the 
wives  of  the  Watson  family  ; the  sixth  coat,  how- 
ever, has  baffled  me,  and  I suspect  it  belongs  to 
the  family  of  whoever  may  have  been  the  wife  of 
the  above  Edward  Watson.  The  arms  appear  to 
be  a chevron  between  three  peewits,  though  the 
latter  may  be  herons  or  some  other  birds  ; no  tinc- 
tures are  shown.  Can  any  one  inform  me  as  to  the 
maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  the  above  Edward 
Watson,  and  also  to  what  family  the  arms  de- 
scribed belong  ? D.  G.  C.  E. 

Name  of  Painter  wanted. — I possess  a large 
silver  cup,  with  two  handles,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription  : “ Presented  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Edin.,  Leith,  and  Hull  Shipping  Co. 
to  Capt.  William  Ballingall  of  the  London  and 
Edin.  Ship.  Co.  smack  Trusty  for  his  meri- 
torious exertions  in  towing  their  smack  the 
Neptune  into  Burlington  Bay  after  being  dis- 
masted in  a storm  upon  the  30th  Dec.,  1812.” 
This  inscription  affords  the  only  clue  to  the  name 
of  the  painter  of  a picture  which  I will  describe 
hereafter.  Capt.  William  Ballingall  was  my 
great-grandfather,  and  was  for  some  years  after 
1812  Provost  of  Newburgh,  in  Scotland,  and  my 
grandmother,  who  is  the  only  member  of  his 
family  whom  I have  spoken  to,  has  told  me  that 
the  picture  I now  possess  was  presented  to  the 
captain  by  a celebrated  painter  (as  a personal 
thank  offering)  who  was  on  board  the  Neptune  on 
Dec.  30,  1812  ; he  was  so  struck  with  my  grand- 
father’s appearance  at  the  helm — for  the  latter  had 
got  on  board  the  Neptune  and  taken  command — 
that  he  painted  him  as  he  stood  at  the  wheel. 
The  background  is  black,  with  a streak  of  forked 
lightning  on  it,  and  the  captain  has  his  sou’- 
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wester  on,  and  a pea-jacket ; the  picture  is  nearly 
half  length,  full  size.  I have  shown  it  to  several 
connoisseurs,  and  they  all  agree  that  it  is  by  a 
master  hand,  and  one  suggests  that  it  is  by  Crome. 
There  is  no  name  that  I can  see.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  furnish  me  with  a clue  to 
the  name  of  the  painter  ? Jt  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  ever  have  forgotten  the  awful  night  of 
Dec.  30,  1812,  and  his  descendants,  if  any,  will 
doubtless  have  heard  of  it.  E.  N. 

Vulgar  Errors. — It  is  quite  common  to  hear 
words  in  the  singular  which  happen  to  terminate  in 
sused  as  if  plural, e.g.,  “His  remains  were  buried”; 
“ Did  you  like  the  vespers  last  night  ” (meaning 
the  music)  ? “ Yes,  I liked  them  very  much,”  &c. 
Is  not  this  a mere  vulgar  error  which  should  be 
discountenanced?  E.  H.  Busk. 

The  Dunmow  Flitch. — Is  there  an  earlier  re- 
ference to  this  custom  of  Dunmow  (Essex)  than 
the  following,  from  Ben  Jonson’s  Bartholomew 
Fair , first  acted,  I believe,  in  1614  (V.  iv.)? — 

“ ’Tis  Hero Yes,  but  she  will  not  be  taken 

After  Sack,  and  fresh  Herring,  with  your  Dunmow 
Bacon.” 

Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

Thomas  Bristow.  — I should  feel  extremely 
obliged  for  any  sort  of  information  concerning  the 
above,  who  is  mentioned  in  Burton’s  Parliamentary 
Diary , vol.  iv.  p.  488,  as  having  been  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1658-9.  I should  like 
to  know  where  and  when  he  was  born,  and 
whether  anything  is  known  of  him  and  his  family; 
also,  whether  I am  right  in  supposing  that  either 
he  or  his  father  married  one  of  the  Denman  family, 
ancestors  of  the  present  judge  of  that  name. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

The  Population,  1603.— (1)  What  means  or 
data  have  we  to  judge  of  the  most  probable 
estimate  of  the  population  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  at  or  about  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  viz.,  a.d.  1603  ? (2)  What  is  the  most 

accurate  or,  at  least,  trustworthy,  estimate  of  the 
then  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Austria  and  North  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ? I would  insist 
particularly  on  information  about  those  countries 
mostly  affected  by  the  successive  Eeformations : 
Germany,  by  Luther  ; France  and  Switzerland,  by 
Calvin  and  his  associates  ; England,  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  Thos.  J.  Jenkins. 

Chatsworth,  Livingston  co.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Numismatic. — I should  like  to  know  the  history 
and  value,  if  any,  of  the  coin  described  below : — 
Obverse:  Figure  of  Justice,  date  1794;  legend, 
“For  change  not  fraud.”  Ee verse:  Castle,  with 


“ Bigod’s  castle  ” below ; legend,  “ Bungay  half- 
penny.” H.  Delevingne. 

Chiswick. 

St.  J erome. — Can  any  one  point  me  to  a passage 
in  St.  Jerome’s  writings  where  he  speaks  about  the 
prohibition  of  the  younger  Jews  to  read  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  ? I understand  such  a 
passage  exists.  W.  S.  L.  S. 

Anthony  Ely. — Can  any  reader  give  me  the 
birthplace  and  burialplace  of  Anthony  Ely,  who 
came  to  King’s  Stanley,  in  Gloucestershire,  about 
1659  ? Probably  born  about  1630;  he  was  alive 
in  1675.  E.  Ely. 

Lassington  Rectory,  Gloucester, 

A Yorkshire  Ballad. — Some  fifty  years  ago 
a ballad  was  sung  at  a harvest  supper  near  Dews- 
bury which  related  a match  made  between  three 
squires  to  run  their  three  horses  in  a race.  Creep- 
ing Jane  (or  Jenny)  was  considered  slow,  and  the 
betting  was  against  her.  In  the  issue,  by  adopting 
the  device  known  as  “ a waiting  race,”  she  wins. 
The  verses  were  not  without  spirit  and  were  full 
of  movement  and  vigour.  Can  any  one  help  me 
to  this  ballad  ? Is  it  known  in  print  ? 

M.  G.  Watkins. 

A Confederacy  of  Witnesses.  — I have 
somewhere  read  a story  of  a confederacy  of  wit- 
nesses with  a view  to  ensure  consistency  in  the 
description  of  a fictitious  scene.  The  plan  was  to 
meet  before  the  trial  and  rehearse,  so  to  speak,  all 
the  details  to  be  sworn  to.  I should  feel  obliged 
by  a reference  to  the  source  of  this  story. 

M.  T. 

George  Swan,  Son  of  Charles  II. — I have 
a note  that  George  Swan,  “ A Friend,”  was  born 
at  Windsor  in  1661.  He  married,  I believe,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Huntingdon,  of  Carlisle. 
Any  information  will  be  received  with  thanks. 

Edward  Fitz-Yorke. 

Whitgift,  Yorkshire. — In  1304  Archbishop 
Corbridge  gave  licence  to  the  Abbot  of  Selby  to 
rebuild  the  chapel  of  Whitgift  (Yorks).  A tran- 
scription of  the  licence,  said  to  be  in  Latin,  is 
desired.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  favour  me 
with  one  ? L.  Holmes. 

Ferrybridge. 

De  Panama. — I have  met  with  this  title,  with 
the  prefix  countess  (and  sometimes,  more  oddly, 
lady).  I shall  be  glad  to  obtain  some  information 
as  to  when  and  by  whom  it  was  granted.  Is  it  a 
Carlist  title  ? I was  lately  told  that  it  is  “ o * 
South  American  origin,  but  not  Brazilian,”  all 
which  is  an  additional  whet  to  my  (I  hope  not 
impertinent)  curiosity.  F.S.A. 

“ I HAVE  KEPT  THE  BIRD  IN  MY  BOSOM.” — 

Who  was  it  who  used  this  phrase  as  a sort  of 
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summing  up  of  a story  ? I fancy  it  was  a Scotch- 
man, but  shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded.  I heard 
it,  or  read  it,  many  years  ago.  L.  E.  L. 

13,  Sussex  Gardens,  W. 


not  uncommon  in  citizens  of  London,  is  the 
cause  of  the  mistaken  use.  W.  F.  H. 

Woodleye,  Cove,  Farnborough. 


Arden  Family. — There  is  at  the  present  time 
in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  a family  of  the  name  of 
Arden.  Can  I ascertain  whether  this  family  has 
any  right  to  claim  connexion  with  the  Ardens  of 
Warwickshire,  and  so  descent  from  Turkill  de 
Arden  ? The  name  has  been  known  in  Beverley 
for  some  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

L.  E.  Arden. 

Bull-baiting  by  Royal  Permission  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — On  Oct.  25,  1809,  the 
day  that  George  III.  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  reign,  great  festivities  took  place  at  Windsor, 
which  continued  for  more  than  one  day.  On  the 
26th  Miss  Knight,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
queen,  writes  thus  : “ A bull  was  baited  this 
morning,  and  a bull  this  evening  at  the  Town  Hall  ” 

( Autobiography  of  Miss  Knight , vol.  ii.  p.  266). 
N.B.  I do  not  think  she  means  that  the  bull 
was  baited  in  the  Town  Hall,  or  that  a bull  was 
baited  anywhere.  Is  this  the  latest  instance  of 
bull-baiting  by  royal  permission  ? 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Christopher  Moor.  — My  great-great-grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Christopher  Moor,  B.A.,  Queen’s 
Coll.,  Oxon.,  1757,  was  Vicar  of  Lilbourne,  North- 
ants,  and  curate  of  Calthorpe,  Leicestershire  ; he 
died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  at  Rugby.  His 
father,  Christopher,  lived  at  Orton,  in  Cumberland. 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  could  inform 
me  of  the  parentage  of  the  elder  Christopher,  the 
marriages  and  issues  of  either,  and  whether  they 
were  of  the  stock  of  the  Barnborough  family  of 
More,  or  give  any  further  information  about  the 
family  previous  to  1800.  Christopher  Moor  bore, 

I believe,  for  arms,  Erm.,  on  a chevron  engrailed, 
between  three  moor-cocks  sa.,  a bishop’s  mitre 
between  two  crosses  pat4e  arg.  When  were  these 
arms  granted  ; or  are  they  a legal  difference  from 
the  coat  of  the  Mores  ? Chas.  Moor. 

Ampfield,  Rom9ey,  Hants. 

Hedge  or  Edge. — In  this  week’s  issue  of  a 
church  paper  (October  21)  I read,  “The  last  to 
hedge  the  battle  at  the  price  of  his  liberty”;  and 
“ the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  was  shamelessly 
Judged.'*  In  a recent  article  in  Macmillan , by  Mr. 
Benham,  the  late  Bishop  of  London  was,  with 
more  smartness  than  taste,  said  to  have  been  at  a 
certain  time  Judging  away  from  something.  In  all 
these  phrases  the  meaning  is  to  be  on  the  edge  of 
a question  or  matter — to  be  slipping  away,  un- 
certain, or  to  be  “ trimming  but  surely  that 
meaning  requires  the  word  edge,  since  Judge  means 
to  fence  round,  make  safe,  guard.  Perhaps  the 
unconscious  addition  of  the  unfortunate  letter  h, 


J&cplteg. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISING. 

(6th  S.  iv.  364.) 

“ The  first  English  newspaper  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Public  Intelligencer , 
commenced  in  1663,  and  succeeded  by  the  London 
Gazette  in  1665.  Advertisements  are  hardly  met 
with  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.” 
The  two  assertions  made  in  the  above  paragraph 
by  that  esteemed  contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  Sir 
James  Picton,  are  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Between  the  year  1622,  when 
Nathaniel  Butter’s  Weelceley  Newes  first  appeared, 
and  January,  1664,  when  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange 
began  the  Intelligencer  and  the  Newes,  hundreds 
of  newspapers  were  published.  In  the  Gaxton 
Exhibition  of  1877  I exhibited  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  different  newspapers  dated  between  the 
years  1632  and  1659.  It  is  true  that  the  majorky 
of  the  newspapers  printed  before  the  Restoration 
were  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  begotten  of  the 
excitement  of  civil  war,  but  there  were  a number 
that  lasted  for  years  and  were  of  general  interest. 

The  Moderate  Intelligencer  of  Thursday,  Jan.  6> 
1647/8  (No.  146),  contains  a message  from 
“ Charles  Rex,”  given  at  “ Caresbrook-Castle  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  the  political  news  of  the  day 
in  this  country,  and  also  advices  from  Lisbon, 
Naples,  Venice,  Turin,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
other  places  on  the  Continent.  The  title  of 
another  paper,  A Brief 'e  Relation  of  some  Affaires 
and  Transactions,  Civill  and  Military,  both,  For- 
raigne  and  Domestique,  Tuesday,  March  5, 1649/50 
(No.  28),  shows  that  the  paper  was  of  general 
interest.  Previous  to  the  death  of  Charles  the 
newspapers  busied  themselves  with  affairs  of 
State  and  in  abusing  rival  news-writers,  but 
during  the  Commonwealth  the  papers  contain 
many  paragraphs  of  social  interest.  In  Perfect 
Proceedings  of  State- Affaires,  Thursday,  June  7, 
1655  (No.  297),  there  are  such  items  of  news  as 
the  following  : — 

“ Thisday  (Monday,  June  4)  five  prisoners  from  Newgate 
were  hanged  at  Tiburn;  one  drawn  in  a Slead  for  Coyning, 
another,  one  Mr.  Shelly  a Knights  Son  for  Robbery, 
who  coming  down  Newgate  stairs  stabbed  himself  before 
liee  came  into  the  Cart,  hee  was  hanged  with  the  rest, 
but  it  is  said  was  dead  in  the  Cart,  long  before  hee  came 
to  Tiburn.” 

“Anne  Firebanck  (whose  Husband  Joseph  Firebanck 
was  on  Munday  last  hanged  for  Coyning,  and  Shee)  is- 
condemned  to  bee  burnt  for  the  same  fact,  is  given  in 
by  the  women  to  bee  with  child,  and  so  is  reprieved. 
They  made  the  Mony  of  Tin  and  sold  20s.  for  6s.  8pence, 
many  Gamesters  and  others  bought  of  them.” 

The  assertion  that  “ advertisments  are  hardly 
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met  with  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century  ” is  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  papers 
of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary  as  a rule 
contain  advertisements.  The  first  advertisement 
I have  met  with  is  contained  in  Perfect  Occurrences 
of  Every  Daie  iournall  in  Parliament  and  other 
Moderate  Intelligence , Friday,  April  2,  1647 
(No.  13).  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ A Book  applauded  by  the  Clergy  of  England,  called, 
The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,  collected  by 
sundry  eminent  Ministers  in  the  Citie  of  London ; cor- 
rected and  augmented  in  many  places,  with  a briefe 
Reply  to  certain  Queries  against  the  Ministery  of  Eng- 
land : Is  printed  and  published  for  Joseph  Hunscot  and 
George  Calvert,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Stationers  Hall, 
and  at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  Old  Change.” 

The  first  advertisers  were  booksellers,  and  these 
were  closely  followed  by  quacks.  The  heading 
“Advertisements”  appears  constantly  in  the 
Commonwealth  newspapers.  The  following 
specimen  advertisements  possess  an  interest  as 
being  among  the  first  of  their  kind.  In  Occurrences 
from  Foreign  Parts  with  an  Exact  Accompt  of  the 
daily  Proceedings  in  Parliament , Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1659/60  (No.  64),  there  is  an  advertise- 
ment which  doubtless  at  the  time  had  an  especial 
interest  for  ladies.  It  runs  thus 

“At  the  Rose  Tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  there  is  to  be 
sold  these  Silks  and  Stuffs  following  at  very  reasonable 
Rates  : Silver  Stuffs,  Plushes,  Sattains,  Colour'd  Tabbies, 
Colour'd  Silk  Mohairs,  Silk  Prunelloes,  Podeswaies, 
Flower’d  Tabbies , Taffaties,  Silk  Druggets,  Tammies, 
Woosted  Druggets,  Serges  of  all  sorts,  Bombassenes .” 

In  Mercurius  Publicus,  Thursday,  Nov.  22, 
1660  (No.  47),  there  is  a quack  advertisement 
which  demonstrates  that  the  modern  vendor  of 
patent  medicines  has  made  no  advance  in  his  art. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ A Compendious  Declaration  of  the  most  admirable 
Virtues  of  the  Magnetical  or  Antimonical  Cup,  prepared 
and  made  by  Mr.  John  Evans  the  only  true  Author 
thereof,  formerly  dwelling  in  Fetter  Lane  now  rector 
of  Littleton  upon  Severn,  who  being  informed  that 
divers  persons  that  formerly  had  them  from  him  (having 
lost  them  in  the  late  War)  are  desirous  to  furnish  them- 
selves again,  bath  disposed  a person  of  near  relation,  at 
Mr.  Enoch  Wyatt’s  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  in  the 
Fields,  from  whom  all  such  as  are  desirous  may  be  fur- 
nished with  such  as  are  by  him  Warranted  to  be  perfect 
and  good,  being  of  his  own  preparation  and  not  any 
where  else  in  London  to  be  had : Therefore  beware  of 
Counterfiet  Cups.  Inquire  at  the  Harrow. 

“It  emptieth  the  Stomach  of  all  evil  humours,  the 
Liver  of  Choler,  the  Spleen  of  Melancholy,  the  Head 
and  Pectoral  parts  from  Rheums,  Distillations,  and 
tough  flegme.  It  cureth  Agues,  Feavers.  Swimming  in 
the  Head,  Madness  and  the  Palsie It  cureth  per- 

fectly the  Gout,  the  Stone,  Sciatica  and  Lameness.  It 
cureth  perfectly  Dropsies,  asswageth  pains  of  the  Bones, 
Nerves,  and  destroyeth  Wormes.  It  purifietli  Blood  and 
restoreth  Appetite  lost.  It  cureth  the  Green  Sickness 
and  all  Obstructions,  festoreth  from  Consumptions,  and 
increaseth  and  preserveth  Natural  vigor.  It  cleareth 
the  Sight,  consumeth  the  Web  or  Pearl  and  dissolveth 


Congealed  Blood.  It is  found  by  daily  experience  to 

be  a most  Soveraign  remedy  against  Malignant  Feavers. 
It  is  safe  and  without  danger,  and  never  loseth  or 
diminisheth  its  Virtues.” 

The  first  “ leading  article  ” I have  seen  is  con- 
tained in  the  Moderate,  Tuesday,  Dec.  12,  1648 
(No.  22),  where,  after  references  to  David  succeed- 
ing Saul  to  the  exclusion  of  Ishbosheth,  and  to 
various  other  instances  in  sacred  and  profane 
history  of  persons  ascending  the  throne  without 
regard  to  hereditary  claims,  the  writer  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  reign  of  monarchs  depends- 
upon  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  This- 
article  is  temperately  written,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  the  personalities  and  abuse  characteristic 
of  early  journalism.  The  first  paper,  however, 
which  entered  upon  the  controversies  of  the  times 
with  dignity  and  deliberation,  was  the  Compleate 
Intelligencer  and  Resolver , “ In  two  parts.  The 
first,  giving  Intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  three 
Kingdomes.  The  other,  Resolving  doubts  in  the 
Present  Differences.”  In  No.  3 (Nov.  14,  1643) 
we  have  such  questions  resolved  as  the  following  : 
“ Whether  may  it  not  be  one  cause  of  the  trouble 
of  this  Kingdome,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Laud)  hath  not  been  tryed  yet  1 ” “ Whether 
hath  he  not  deserved  to  suffer  ? ” Both  questions 
are  argued  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  “ The 
sparing  of  him  hath  beene  a great  provocation  to 
heaven.”  William  Rayner. 

133,  Blenheim  Crescent,  Notting  Hill. 


“ Dancing  the  Hay  ” (6th  S.  vi.  288). — I 
“ danced  the  hay  ” for  the  last  time  some  forty- 
five  years  ago.  The  hay  was  the  name  of  a 
popular  country  dance,  and  I fancy  the  appella- 
tion was  applicable  to  the  tune  rather  than  the 
figure,  which  was  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  What 
the  meaning  of  the  word  hay  may  be  I cannot 
tell  ; but  a suggestion  occurs  to  me  that  it  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  Cymri  hai,  English 
haste  or  rapidity,  the  tune  being  a lively,  quick 
one.  Perhaps  your  younger  readers  may  like  to 
know  something  about  this  obsolete  “ country 
dance.”  The  country  is  a misnomer.  It  originated 
with  tbe  French  “ contre  danse,”  which  was  ex- 
pressive of  its  characteristic,  viz.,  each  gentleman 
standing  opposite  to  his  fair  partner  at  a distance 
of  about  two  yards  ; the  company  thus  forming  an 
avenue  of  gentlemen  on  one  side  and  ladies  on 
the  other.  The  popular  figure  was  extremely 
simple  : “ Hands  across,  down  the  middle,  up 
again.”  The  top  couple  crossed  hands  with  the 
next  couple  below  them,  somewhat  in  turnstile 
fashion  ; and,  leaving  the  latter  in  their  places, 
danced  down  the  alley  and  back  again,  repeating 
the  figure  with  each  couple  in  succession,  the 
latter  moving  up  till  the  original  top  couple 
arrived  at  the  bottom  ; the  other  couples  in  suc- 
cession going  through  the  figure  in  the  same  way. 
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This  dance  required  a tune  of  two  parts  or  divi- 
sions only.  Sometimes  there  was  an  addition  of 
a third  part,  the  dancers  then,  after  “hands  across, 
and  down  the  middle,  and  up  again,”  dancing 
what  was  called  a poussette,  the  two  couples  joining 
hands  and  dancing  round.  These  were  the  only 
figures  commonly  used  in  the  contre  danse.  I only 
remember  three  exceptions,  viz.,  the  “ Boulanger,” 
the  “ Triumph,”  and  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.” 
In  the  first,  all  the  dancers,  “ gentlemen  and  their 
partners,  side  by  side,”  joined  hands  in  a circle, 
and  advanced  and  retired  twice.  The  first  couple 
then  separated,  the  gentleman  going  one  way  and 
the  lady  the  other,  threading  the  rest  of  the  circle 
till  they  arrived  at  the  opposite  side.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  “ Triumph”  was  that  the  two  ladies 
went  down  the  middle  in  company  with  only  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  leaving  the  other  to  follow 
humbly.  As  for  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,”  it  has, 
for  a wonder,  survived  to  this  day,  and  so  need 
not  be  described.  The  contre  danse  in  private 
society  gave  way  to  the  quadrille  about  half  a 
century  ago.  I remember  the  young  people  meet- 
ing at  each  other’s  houses  to  practice  the  new 
quadrille  figures.  There  were  several  sets  of 
quadrilles,  but  only  the  first  set_and  the  “ Lancers  ” 
have  survived.  M.  H.  R. 

The  hay  or  hey  as  the  name  of  a dance  was 
derived  from  the  French  word  haie,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  was  a fence  or  hedge,  but  which 
was  also  used  to  denote  a complicated  enclosure 
for  catching  wild  beasts,  resembling,  apparently, 
what  we  now  call  a maze.  It  was  subsequently 
applied  to  denote  any  sort  of  network  employed 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  winding  in  and  out  of  the  performers  in  the 
complicated  figures  of  the  dance  suggested,  from 
their  fanciful  resemblance  to  such  a maze  or  net,  the 
giving  of  that  name  to  the  dance  itself.  A similar 
instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  pavane  or  pavion, 
which  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a comparison  with  the  circle  of  a peacock’s  tail. 
♦Sir  John  Davies’s  epithet  “winding”  as  applied 
to  this  dance, 

“ lie  taught  them  rounds  and  winding  heys  to  tread,” 
goes  far  to  support  this  derivation.  C. 

The  hay  was  an  intricate  country  dance.  The 
following  passages  from  Sir  J.  Davies’s  Orchestra 
(1596)  allude  to  it : — 

“ Of  all  their  wayes  I love  Maeander’s  path, 

Which  to  the  tunes  of  dying  swans  doth  daunce  ; 
buch  winding  sleights,  such  turns  and  tricks  he  hath, 
Such  creeks,  such  wrenches,  and  such  daliaunce; 

That  whether  it  be  hap  or  heedleese  chaunce, 

In  this  indented  course  and  wriggling  play 
lie  seemes  to  daunco  a perfect  cunning  hay.” 

Stanza  53. 

**  Lastly,  where  kcepe  the  Winds  their  reuelry, 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  Kaye* , 

But  in  the  Ayres  tt  alucent  gallery  ? ” tjuuza  4~. 


The  dance  is  mentioned  by  Herrick  in  his  Hes- 
perides : — 

“ On  Holy-dayes,  when  Virgins  meet 
To  dance  the  Heyes  with  nimble  feet ; 

Thou  shalt  come  forth,  and  then  appeare 
The  Queen  of  Roses  for  that  yeere.” 

To  Phillis  to  Love,  and  Live  with  him. 

Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  says  Mr.  Douce 
observes  on  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost , V.  i.,  “that 
the  hay  was  a dance  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  that  it  is  classed  among  Brawls  in  the  Or- 
chesographie  of  Thomas  Arbeau.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

This  expression  occurs  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  the 
Second , I.  i. : — 

“ My  men  like  satyrs  grazing  on  the  lawns 
Shall  with  their  goat-feet  dance  the  antic  hay.” 

The  note  in  the  edition  by  Fleay  is  “ hay,  a round 
dance.”  See  also  Love's  Labour  Lost , V.  i.,  “ I 
will  play  on  the  tabour  to  the  worthies  and  let 
them  dance  the  hay.”  The  derivation  of  hay  in 
this  sense  seems  unknown  ; its  general  meaning  is 
“ a dance  in  a ring.”  J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital. 

Pietro  Testa,  Engraver?  (6th  S.  v.  188.) — 
This  query  probably  refers  to  a painter  of  that 
name,  surnamed  “II  Lucchesino,”  enjoying  some 
repute  in  Italy.  Born  at  Lucca,  1617,  he  was 
originally  a pupil  of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  but  sub- 
sequently aimed  at  forming  himself  on  the  model 
of  Domenichino.  There  is  a picture  of  his  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Spada,  Rome,  “ The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,”  and  one  of  the  Carmelite  founder 
of  the  hospice  at  Sarzana  in  San  Martino  ai’  Monti. 
He  is  better  known  by  his  “ Galatea  ” (often 
engraved)  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale  (now  Palazzo 
Pubblico),  in  his  native  Lucca,  where  he  also 
painted  in  fresco  the  subject  dear  to  the  Lucchesi, 
the  “ Liberta,”  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the 
Pisans  (a  subject  treated  more  effectively  by 
Giovanni  da  Bologna  in  the  Cathedral).  Not 
meeting  with  all  the  success  he  anticipated  in 
painting,  he  also  worked  at  engraving,  without 
establishing  a reputation,  and  ultimately  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the  Tiber 
in  1670.  R.  H.  Busk. 

White  Pigeon  Superstition  (6th  S.  vi.  269). 
— The  Acta  Sanctorum  is  crammed  with  stories  of 
white  pigeons  about  the  death-beds  of  saints.  In 
these  legends  the  white  pigeon  either  means  the 
soul  in  its  flight  from  the  body  or  the  angel  sent 
to  carry  it  to  paradise.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  give  many  hundred  examples,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  Maran  affirms  he  saw  the  soul  of 
St.  Brieuc,  in  the  form  of  a white  pigeon,  carried 
up  to  heaven.  When  St.  Devota  was  martyred, 
her  soul  was  seen  to  escape  out  of  her  mouth,  like 
a white  pigeon,  and  fly  to  heaven  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  ii.  January  27);  so  when  St.  Eulalia  was 
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martyred  her  spirit  came  visibly  out  of  her  mouth 
as  a white  pigeon  ; so  did  that  of  St.  Germain,  if 
Corblet’s  life  is  to  be  trusted.  Gregory  the  Great 
says  the  same  of  St.  Scholastica  ; and  the  Bol- 
landists  tell  the  same  tale  of  St.  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Oasa  Dei.  Just  one  instance  in  illustration  of 
angels  in  the  form  of  doves  come  to  fetch  away 
souls.  When  St.  Georgia  of  Clermont  died,  a 
flight  of  white  pigeons  settled  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  where  she  died,  and  M.  Branche,  in  his 
life  of  her,  says,  “ C’dtait,  sans  doute,  une  ldgion 
d’anges  descendus  du  ciel  pour  honorer  les  ob- 
sbques  de  cette  epouse  de  J 6sus  Christ.”  Probably 
the  “ white  pigeon  superstition  ” referred  to  by 
Mr.  William  Platt  may  be  easily  traced  to  this 
“superstition,”  which  may  be  traced  without 
interruption  from  the  first  century  to  the  nine- 
teenth. E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

The  following  illustrates  the  superstition  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent.  A woman  well  known 
to  me,  in  a village  in  Bedfordshire,  was,  one  night 
about  five  years  ago,  disturbed  by  a noise  resem- 
bling the  fluttering  of  a bird  in  an  adjoining 
room.  In  the  morning  the  noise  proved  to  have 
been  caused  by  a pigeon,  which  had  flown  in  at  a 
window  in  her  house,  and  which  was  found  dead 
upon  the  floor.  On  her  inquiring  of  the  neigh- 
bours what  they  thought  of  this,  and  whether  it 
did  not  indicate  some  coming  calamity,  they  all, 
without  any  exception,  replied,  “ You  will  either 
have  a death  in  the  house  or  a fire.”  She  had  not  to 
wait  long  before  all  doubt  was  removed  as  to  which 
of  these  would  befall  her.  Within  a very  few 
days  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  room  in 
which  the  woman  dried  her  linen  (for  she  was  a 
laundress),  and  she  was  herself  severely  burnt  in 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  well  known  to  me,  and 
the  accuracy  of  this  account  may  be  entirely  relied 
upon.  G.  F.  W.  M. 

Cleasby  and  Vigfusson’s  “ Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary ” (6th  S.  vi.  366). — The  error  in  the  state- 
ment s.v.  “Doni”  was  pointed  out  by  me  some 
years  ago,  together  with  some  other  such,  but  only 
privately.  I hope  all  the  corrections  which  I have 
suggested  will  be  attended  to  in  a future  edition. 
I have  the  list  by  me  still. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Schiller’s  “ Don-  Carlos  ” (6th  S.  vi.  369). — 
No  stress  must  be  laid  upon  “ zwei  Tropfen.”  Alba 
merely  says  to  the  prince,  “You  believe  a few 
drops  of  the  holy  oil  poured  out  from  the  sacred 
ampulla  upon  your  royal  head  would  make  you 
king,  whilst,  indeed,  you  owe,  not  seldom,  your 
crown  to  the  skill  of  a victorious  general,  who  could 
claim  the  real  title  of  ‘king-maker.’”  Compare 
what  Schiller  says  in  the  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
“ Das  Gliick  der  Schlachten  ist  das  Urtheil  Gottes, 


und  unser  Herr  ist,  wer  die  heil’ge  Oelung  emp- 
fangt”  (Prol.  iii.) ; and  again,  “Das  heil’ge  Oel 
hat  seine  Scheitel  noch  nicht  benetzt,  noch  heisst 
mein  Herr  nicht  Konig”  (III.  iv.).  The  passage 
in  Don  Carlos,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the 
tenth  (as  it  is  erroneously  stated),  but  in  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  second  act.  H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Does  not  the  passage  referred  to  in  II.  v.  con- 
trast the  ease  with  which  Don  Carlos’s  succession 
to  the  throne  was  ensured  as  compared  with  his 
father’s  troublous  accession  ? S.  H. 

32,  Ainger  Road,  N.W. 

[R.  C.  S.  W.  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  through 
an  error  of  his  own,  x was  put  for  v in  the  query.] 

The  Rebab  (6th  S.  vi.  286). — There  are  two 
kinds  of  viol  bearing  this  name  : the  rabab  el- 
mooghunnee  (or  singer’s  viol),  which  has  two 
chords,  and  the  rabab  esh-shaer  (or  poet’s  viol), 
having  only  one.  An  engraving  of  the  latter  is 
given  in  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians  (vol.  ii.  chap.  v. 
on  music),  and  it  is  thus  described  : — 

“ It  is  thirty-two  inches  in  length.  The  body  of  it 
is  a frame  of  wood,  of  which  the  front  is  covered  with 
parchment,  and  the  back  uncovered.  The  foot  is  iron  ; 
the  chord  of  horse-hairs,  like  those  of  the  kemengeh. 
The  bow,  which  is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  kemengeh.  This  instrument  is  always  used 
by  the  public  reciters  of  the  romance  of  Aboo  Zeyd,  in 
chanting  the  poetry.  The  reciter  of  the  romance  is 
called  shaer  (or  poet),  and  hence  the  instrument  is  called 
the  ‘Aboo  Zeydee  viol’  and  ‘the  poet’s  viol.’  The 
shaer  himself  uses  this  instrument;  and  another  per- 
former on  the  rabab  generally  accompanies  him.” 

William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Preachers  (6th  S.  vi.  249).  — Daniel  Mayo, 
M.A.  1732,  studied  under  Herman  Witzius,  a 
Dutch  divine  of  great  judgment,  learning,  and 
piety,  and  became  assistant  to  the  famous  champion 
of  evangelical  doctrines,  Vincent  Alsop,  the 
minister  of  a dissenting  congregation  at  West- 
minster. In  1698  he  removed  to  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  where  he  was  minister  for  thirty  years, 
the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was  also  minister 
at  Hackney,  and  in  1723  officiated  at  Silver  Street, 
London.  Besides  several  single  sermons  he  wrote 
the  commentary  on  2 Corinthians  in  Matthew 
Henry’s  Commentary. 

Walter  Harte,  M.A.  1737,  a poet,  divine, 
historian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope.  Born 
at  Kentbury,  Bucks,  about  1697-1700,  Walter 
Harte  was  educated  at  Marlborough  School,  and 
at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
vice-principal.  He  also  obtained  a canonry  of 
Windsor  in  1751,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  March,  1774,  was  vicar  of  St. 
Austell  and  St.  Blazey,  Cornwall.  He  published 
an  Essay  on  Satire,  particularly  on  the  Dunciad, 
1730,  8vo.,  another  on  Reason,  1735,  fol.,  to  which 
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Pope  was  a contributor ; the  Amaranth , a collec- 
tion of  poems,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the 
Fathers  ; the  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Siveden,  Surnamed  the  Great,  2 vols.  4to.,  1759, 
repub.  1763,  improved,  2 vols.  8vo.,  and  in  1807, 
2 vols.  8vo.  This  last  work,  which  is  considered  the 
best  military  history  in  the  English  language,  was 
translated  into  German,  with  a preface,  notes,  and 
corrections,  by  John  Gottlieb  Bohme  ; also  an 
Essay  on  Painting,  and  Essays  on  Husbandry,  1764, 
8vo.,  1770,  8vo.  See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 
Chesterfield’s  Letters  and  Miscellanies,  Bowles’s 
edition  of  Pope,  Chalmers’s  English  Poets,  1810, 
18  vols.,  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Diet.,  Gent.  Mag. 

David  Bradbury,  1766,  a dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Reeth,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  12,  1755.  He 
commenced  his  ministerial  career  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland,  and  afterwards  officiated  as 
minister  at  Ramsgate,  Manchester,  and  the 
Assembly  Rooms  at  Kensington.  He  wrote 
Tetelestai ; or,  the  Final  Close,  a poem,  8vo., 
Manchester,  1794,  and  a few  hymns.  Died 
Jan.  13,  1803.  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Tbanet. 

Daniel  Mayo,  M.A.,  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard  Mayo,  ejected  from  the  living  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames  in  1662.  He  was  born  January,  1672, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  Merchant  Taylor’s 
School  list  for  Dec.  11,  1683.  Darling,  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica , 1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  2026, 
says  of  him : — 

“ Daniel  Mayo,  M.A.,  a pious  dissenting  minister,  born 
probably  in  London  about  1672.  Studied  under  Witsius 
in  Holland.  Became  assistant  to  Vincent  Alsop  at  West- 
minster. Removed  to  Kingston-on-Thames  1698,  where 
he  was  minister  about  thirty-five  years,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  time  he  was  also  minister  at  Hackney,  and 
in  1723  at  Silver  Street,  London.  He  wrote  the  com- 
mentary on  2 Corinthians  in  Matthew  Henry’s  Commen- 
tary, and  published  several  single  sermons.  The  Inter- 
cession for  the  Fruitless  Fig-tree,  explained  and  improved, 
a sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  8 and  9.  London,  1726,  8vo.” 

His  father  left  him,  in  1695,  three  hundred  pounds 
and  half  his  “ study  of  books.”  C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton,  Sherborne. 

Waller  Harte,  B.A.,  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
June  6,  1728;  M.A.  Jan.  21,  1730.  J.  R.  B. 

Bf.lief  IX  THE  Untrue  (6th  S.  vi.  429). — Tt  is 
a well-known  Swiss  superstition  that  a critin  in  a 
family  is  a sign  of  the  favour  of  God.  To  the  pre- 
valence of  this  belief  the  kindly  treatment  of  that 
unhappy  class  is  largely  to  be  ascribed.  L. 

Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678  (6th 
S.  vi.  108,  160,  276,  311,  370).— The  eight  typo- 
graphical peculiarities  which  Dr.  Inglk.by  has 
described  all,  with  one  exception,  apply  to  the  A 
edition.  I find  them  nil  in  five  copies  of  it  in  my 
library,  except  the  battered  number  9 at  the  head 
of  p.  249.  The  setting  up  in  all  five  is  the  same ; 


but  in  two  copies  the  number  is  perfect,  whilst  in 
three  it  is,  as  he  describes  it,  “ badly  battered.” 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  number  was  injured 
in  working  off  the  impression.  I therefore  con- 
sider his  copy  is  one  of  the  A edition,  but  not  in 
its  first  state  ; that  is,  with  misprints  and  a list  of 
errata.  In  considering  the  question  of  editions  and 
issues  there  are  three  points  to  examine  ; namely, 
misprints,  remarkable  spellings,  and  typographical 
peculiarities ; and  as  regards  editions,  or  new 
setting  up  of  type,  of  course  the  latter  are  the 
most  important.  A printer  may,  in  setting  up 
afresh,  copy  misprints  and  peculiar  spellings,  but 
he  never  copies  mere  typographical  peculiarities 
such  as  these.  Edward  Solly. 

Sir  Brian  Janson,  Bart.  (6th  S.  vi.  327,  369, 
411). — Do  any  of  the  pedigrees  extant  give  the 
names  of  his  father’s  or  grandfather’s  issue  ? I 
am  anxious  to  trace  out  the  pedigree  of  William 
Janson,  presumably  uncle  of  SirBryaD,  the  baronet, 
and  brother  of  his  father,  Sir  Bryan,  the  knight 
and  alderman  ; the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
which  I have,  however,  hardly  bear  out  this  pre- 
sumption. F.  A.  J. 

St.  Weonard  (6th  S.  vi.  269).— St.  Weonard 
is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  St.  Leonard,  who 
was  a nobleman  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of 
Clovis  I.  , the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  He 
was  converted  and  then  instructed  by  Remigius, 
Bp.  of  Rheims,  and  died  about  559,  after  founding 
a religious  community  near  Limoges.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  his  fervour  and  zeal 
in  favour  of  prisoners,  of  whom  by  his  influence 
with  Clovis  he  procured  the  liberty  of  a great  many; 
he  constantly  visited  them  in  gaol  ; he  would  never 
consent  to  be  raised  to  the  priesthood.  Sometimes 
he  is  represented  with  chains  and  fetters  in  his 
hands;  at  other  times  a prisoner  is  chained  near  him, 
or  he  is  entering  a prisoner’s  cell.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches  in  England  are  dedicated 
to  God  in  his  name.  Whence  I copied  the  above 
I cannot  say;  I found  it  between  1877  and  1880, 
when  I was  a curate  in  Wales. 

W.  J.  Webber-Jones. 

This  place  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a 
British  saint,  a hermit,  I believe.  It  was  anciently 
spelt  St.  Waynard’s,  and  I have  formerly  heard  it 
called  St.  Wannard’s  by  aged  people.  The  letter 
e is  quiescent,  and  it  should  not  he  pronounced 
after  the  analogy  of  “ Leonard.”  The  neighbour- 
hood is  not  only  beautiful,  but  interesting  in  more 
than  one  respect  to  an  antiquary. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

u Weonard  B.,  from  St.  Wonno,  a British  saint. 
Ex. : St.  Weonards  (Heref.)  ” (Edmunds’s  Traces  of 
History  in  the  Names  of  Places,  p.  284).  “ Wonas, 
Weonards,  Wonno  B.,  from  St.  Wonno.  Ex.: 
Wonas-stow  (Monm.),  St.  Wonno’s  station  ; St. 
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Wonnard’s  or  Weonard’s  (Heref.) ; Llan-wonno 
(Glam.),  St.  Wonno’s  church”  {Ibid.  291). 

Hirondelle. 

St.  Weonard’s  or  St.  Waynard’s,  described  by 
Ecton  ( Thes . 1742)  and  Bacon  {Liber  Regis.  1787) 
as  one  of  the  chapelries  of  Lugwardine,  derives  its 
name  most  probably  from  a local  saint,  of  whom  I 
have  only  this  information “ S.  Waynard  has  a 
church  in  Herefordshire  ” ( A Memorial  of  Ancient 
British  Piety;  or,  a British  Martyr ology,  appendix 
of  saints  whose  days  have  not  been  found,  p.  48, 
Bond.  1761).  Ed.  Marshall. 

In  Parker’s  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  name  St.  Weonard  is  only 
another  form  of  St.  Leonard. 

E,  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

“ Paltock’s  Inn  ” (6th  S.  vi.  268). — This  pro- 
verbial expression  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
the  French  paltoguet , a boor.  In  Littre  we  find 
that  in  the  dialect  of  Burgundy  paltoguai  means 
a peasant,  from  paletoc  or  paletot:  “ Celui  qui  est 
vetu  d’une  casaque.”  And  paletoguier  is  found 
in  Cotgrave  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Paltock’s 
Inn  would  therefore  mean  an  abode  or  resort  of 
boors  or  disorderly  persons.  D.  S. 

Edward  Webley  (6th  S.  vi.  288). — If  Mr. 
Scammell  will  look  at  Grant’s  Notes  of  Cases 
Adjudged  in  Jamaica  from  May , 1774,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1787  (Edinburgh,  1794),  he  will  find  it  stated 
on  the  first  page  that  Edward  Webley  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  on  the  resignation  of  Thomas 
Beach  on  April  21,  1774.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

“[Died]  Oct.  20,  Hon.  Edward  Webley,  chief 
justice  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,”  &c.  ( Annual 
Register , 1777,  p.  229).  E.  H.  M. 

Worksop  (6th  S.  vi.  287).— This  name  is  found 
variously  written  Wirksop,  Wyrksop,  Wyrksoppe, 
Wyrkesop,  Wirkesop,  Werchesope,  Werchesoppe  ; 
and,  in  Domesday,  Wirchescpe.  The  first  part  of 
the  name  may  be  from  that  of  the  original  owner  ; 
and  the  last  syllable  from  hope , a valley. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Juliana  Coningsby  (6th  S.  vi.  268).— She  was 
a niece  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Wyndham,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Ooningsby,  one  of  the  Con- 
ingsbys  of  Hampton  Court,  Hereford.  Mrs.  Anne 
Wyndham,  in  her  account  of  King  Charles  II.’s 
concealment  at  Trent,  says  : “ When  the  day 
appointed  for  his  Majesty’s  journey  to  Charmouth 
was  come,  he  was  pleased  to  ride  before  Mrs. 
Julian  Coningsby,  the  Lady  Wyndham’s  niece,”  &c. 

Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

The  Warwickshire  Coningsbys  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Everard  Green  are  the  same  family  as 


Coningsby  of  Nyend  or  Nene  Solers,  in  Shropshire, 
and  Hampton  Court,  in  Hereford,  a list  of  whose 
printed  pedigrees  is  given  in  the  Genealogist's 
Guide,  p.  110.  I have  no  information  about 
Juliana  Coningsby,  but  the  following  notes  about 
members  of  the  family  may  be  of  service:  — 

1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Coningsby,  of 
Hampton  Court,  Hereford,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Wyndham  (see  Wyndham,  Bart.,  of  Trent). 

2.  Ann,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Coningsby, 
married  Oliver  Brigges  (see  Brigges,  Bart.,  of 
Haughton). 

3.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Coningsby, 
married  Gilbert  Lyttelton,  of  Frankley. 

4.  Elizabeth  Coningsby  married,  about  1700, 
Rev.  William  Atkin,  of  Leadington,  in  Cork. 

5.  Winifred  Coningsby  married  Simon  Bering- 
ton,  of  Winsley. 

6.  Robert  Coningsby  married,  about  1600,  Mary, 
sister  of  Michael  Wentworth,  of  Woolley. 

7.  John  Coningsby  married,  about  1580,  Ann, 
sister  of  Richard  Barneby,  of  Brockhampton  ; and 
George  Coningsby  married  Anne,  niece  of  the  said 
Richard. 

8.  Sir  Humphry  Coningsby  married,  about 
1510,  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Leigh,  of 
Sopwell. 

9.  Amphilis,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry  Con- 
ingsby, married,  about  1530,  John  Tyndale,  of 
Hockwold,  in  Norfolk. 

10.  Thomas  Coningsby  married,  about  1500, 
Cicely  Salwey  (see  Salwey  of  Moor  Park). 

11.  Elizabeth  Coningsby,  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish  (founder  of  the  Devonshire 
family),  was  probably  of  this  house. 

Besides  these  marriages  of  the  Nene  Solers 
family,  other  Coningsbys,  probably  of  the  same 
family,  intermarried  with  the  Berkeleys  of  Pylle, 
the  Buttons  of  Alton,  the  Hickses  of  Beverston, 
and  the  Radclyffes  of  Warleigh.  Sigma. 

Ancient  Stoneware  Pitchers  (6th  S.  vi.  287). 
— I have  a small  stoneware  jug  or  pitcher,  such  as 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  describes,  with  the  letters 
“ G.  R.”  beneath  a crown,  but  without  a date.  I 
have  always  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  old 
Fulham  ware.  J.  S.  Udal. 

Inner  Temple. 

Meggott  Family  (6th  S.  vi.  288).— I only 
recollect  seeing  this  name  in  connexion  with  that 
of  the  family  of  Elwes,  co.  Suffolk,  and  though  not 
spelt  the  same  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  (from 
which  book  the  following  is  condensed),  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  family — as  the  name  is  un- 
common : — 

“ Amey,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Hervey,  married  George  Meggot,  Esq.,  of 
Southwark,  grandson  of  Sir  George  Meggot,  M.P.  for 
that  borough,  and  had  a son  and  daughter,  namely.  John 
Meggot,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
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Hervey,  and  assumed  liis  name  and  arms  (commonly 
known  as  Elwes  the  miser),  and  Anne  Meggot,  married 
to  Jolin  Timms,  Esq  , and  was  mother  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Richard  Timms,  Royal  Horse  Guards,  who  took  the 
surname  of  D’Aeth  ; his  son  John  Timms  inherited  the 
estates  of  his  great-uncle  Elwes,  and  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Elwes.” 

Strix. 

See  Burke’s  History  of  the  Commoners,  vol.  ii. 
1837,  p.  466,  under  “Elwes,  of  Stoke.”  I would 
suggest  to  C.  J.  K.  that  he  should  apply  to  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  D.  G.  Cary  Elwes. 

Hirondelle. 

Gace  Family,  co.  Lincoln  (6th  S.  vi.  287).— 
If  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false,  there  are,  or 
were  before  the  restoration,  some  tomb-stones  to 
members  of  this  family  in  the  parish  church  of 
Louth,  Lincolnshire.  Anon. 

The  arms  described  are  mentioned  in  Edmond- 
son’s Heraldry  (Appendix)  as  those  of  the  Gace 
family  of  London.  The  Visitation  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 1592,  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
October  number  of  the  Genealogist,  does  not 
mention  the  name  at  all.  Strix. 

Sir  William  Constable  (6th  S.  yi.  287). — Your 
correspondent  will  find  in  the  late  Col.  Chester’s 
Westminster  Abbey  Registers  a note  concerning 
Sir  William  Constable,  which  gives  the  leading 
facts  in  his  life.  Edward  Peacock. 

Wrinkle=New  Idea  (6th  S.  vi.  366). — Mr. 
Terry’s  quotations  are  very  acceptable.  I have 
already  pointed  out  that  A.-S.  wrenc  had  a mean- 
ing not  very  dissimilar.  Perhaps  a quotation 
from  King  Alfred  may  help  to  show  how  old  the 
word  really  is : “ Tha  fdr  Theodosius  thyder- 
weard,  and  wiste  thset  hine  man  wolde  mid  tham 
ilcan  wrence  bethridian,”  i.e.,  Then  went  Theo- 
dosius thither,  and  knew  that  they  wanted  to 
surround  him  by  (using)  the  same  wrinlde  (or 
stratagem).  See  Alfred’s  translation  of  Orosius, 
bk.  vi.  chap,  xxxvi.  § 2.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Bregenz  (6th  S.  vi.  368,  432).— I gave  the 
various  legends  on  which  the  poem  is  founded  in 
Valleys  of  Tirol,  their  Traditions  and  Customs, 
and  How  to  Visit  them,  pp.  17-19.  The  more 
exact  historical  particulars  as  given  by  Tirolean 
writers  (Hohrmayr,  Weizenegger-Merkle,  Beda 
Weber,  Scherer,  Bergmann,  &c.)  are  these.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Counts  of 
Bregenz,  the  county  devolved  upon  their  nearest 
blood  relations,  the  Counts  of  Montfort,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  were  called  Counts  of 
Montfort-Bregenz.  During  the  conflict  between 
Friedrich-mit-der-leeren-Tasche  and  the  Appen- 
zellers,  the  intervening  county  of  Bregenz  was 
invaded  by  the  latter.  The  reigning  count  Wil- 
helm entrenched  himself  in  the  city,  which  was 
formally  besieged.  It  was  delivered  by  the  ven- 


ture of  a beggar  woman  named  Guta,  who  pene- 
trated into  the  enemy’s  lines,  and,  pretending  to 
lie  in  a half- frozen  trance  before  a camp  fire,  over- 
heard their  plan  of  attack.  Before  she  was 
allowed  to  go  her  way  she  was  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  if  she  had  heard  anything  she  would 
reveal  it  to  no  man.  By  dangerous  paths  through 
the  dark  and  snow,  however,  she  made  her  way  to 
Bregenz,  and,  in  order  not  to  break  her  oath,  bid 
them  listen  while  she  repeated  to  the  fire  (not  to 
man  !)  what  she  had  heard  before  the  fire  of  the 
Appenzellers.  Her  information  enabled  the  count 
to  make  a sortie  with  his  men  and  secretly  invest 
the  line  of  approach,  so  that  the  attacking  party 
was  surrounded  and  annihilated.  It  was  the  eve 
of  St.  Hilary  (January  13),  1409.  Guta  refused 
any  reward  for  her  loyal  service,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  preserved  by  the  order  that  the  watch- 
man should  daily  from  Martinmas  to  Candlemas 
cry  out  at  the  hour  of  her  reaching  the  town  (not 
midnight,  but  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening),  “ Ehre 
der  Guta  ! ” This  in  process  of  centuries  has 
got  corrupted  into  Ehrguta  and  Herguotha,  a name 
common  among  the  women  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Over  the  gateway  of  the  old  upper  town  of 
Bregenz  is,  or  was,  a battered  bit  of  bas-relief  of 
a woman,  sitting  on  a barebacked  reinless  steed, 
who  seems  to  be  offering  an  outstretched  cloth  full 
of  fodder  to  other  horses.  In  a monograph  on  the 
subject  by  Jos.  Bergmann  this  is  made  out  to  be 
Epona,  but  for  centuries  it  was  reckoned  by  the  j 
people  to  be  an  effigy  of  Guta,  as  the  following 
popular  rhyme  testifies 

“ Ihr  Bildniss  verewigt  die  Kunde 
Auch  nennt  ibren  Namen  der  Wachter  stet?, 

Bevor  er  verkiindet  die  Stunde 

Und  maknet  an  sie  die  als  Keiner  mehr  wachte 

Filr  Alle  sich  selber  zum  Opfer  brachte.” 

R.  H.  Busk. 


The  Oldest  Trading  Corporation  (6th  S.  vi. 
288). — The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  appears  to 
have  been  incorporated  as  a trading  company  in 
1670,  and  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694. 

H.  W.  P. 


Belfry  (6th  S.  v.  104,  158,  189,  271,  297,  429 ; 
vi.  109,  154,  217,  389). — The  conjecture  in  note  §, 
ante,  p.  390,  “ It  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that 
there  was  a word  bel  or  bele  in  old  French,  meaning 
bell,”  is  quite  correct  according  to  Brachet  and 
Egger’s  Dictionnaire  Rtymologique,  where  the  fol- 
lowing occurs  under  the  word  be  Her : — 

“Le  neerlandais  hell  (clochette)  donna  dans  le  bas 
latin  bella,  ainsi  qu’un  radical  franq  iis  bele  (clochette), 
qui  a disparu  pans  laisser  de  traces,  inais  dont  l’existence 
nous  est  revelee  par  le  mot  believe,  qui  en  derive,  et  aussi 
par  le  mot  biller , qui  signifie  proprement  celui  qui  porte 
la  bele” 


But  I am  much  surprised  to  find  the  assertion  a 
I little  further  on,  “ There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
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that  the  word  believe  ever  meant  a bell,”  as  it 
certainly  does  mean  it.  The  above  quotation  sup- 
plies one  authority;  another  is  Noel  and  Chapsal’s 
dictionary,  which  I only  quote  because  it  is  the 
first  which  comes  to  hand  : “ Beliere.  1.  Sonnette 
du  b41ier  qui  conduit  le  troupeau  ; 2.  Anneau 
auquel  est  attache  le  battant  d’une  cloche.”  Littre, 
in  the  Journal  des  Savants  for  August,  1861,  says 
that  up  to  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century  the 
word  belier  did  not  exist ; rnouton  was  used  in  its 
place  : — 

“ II  est  heureux  que,  beaucoup  plus  tard,  un  emprunt, 
fait  probablement  a nos  provinces  du  nord,  qui,  elles, 
sans  doute,  avaient  ici  emprunte  aux  langues  germa- 
niques  du  voisinage,  ait  comble  par  belier  une  aussi 
regrettable  lacune.” 

R.  H.  Busk. 

I should  be  glad  if  I could  end  this  weary  con- 
troversy by  pointing  out  that  the  whole  difficulty 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a mistake  of  mine.  The 
derivation  of  M.H.Gr.  berg- f rid  from  the  two  sub- 
stantives berg  and  frid  is  simply  wrong,  as  it 
makes  nonsense  ; I therefore  withdraw  it.  The 
right  etymology  is  clearly  that  given  by  Wacker- 
nagel,  viz.,  from  berg-en,  verb,  and  frid.  It  there- 
fore means  “ guard-peace  ” or  “ protector  of  peace,” 
hence  a place  of  security.  See  the  “ Scheme  of 
Dependent  Composition  of  Noun- Bases”  in  Peile’s 
notes  on  the  Tale  of  Nala , especially  the  words 
formed  from  verb  and  substantive.  The  English 
examples  there  given  are  dare-devil,  vsag-tail,  and 
pick-pocket.  I hope  this  may  end  the  discussion. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Belier  with  Its  derivation  and  believe  with  its 
meaning  are  to  be  found  in  De  Roquefort’s  dic- 
tionary by  any  one  who  knows  how  to  use  a 
dictionary.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 

The  Philological  Society’s  New  Dictionary 
and  the  Names  of  Fruits  (6th  S.  vi.  65,  176). — 
A probable  solution  of  genniting  or  jenneting  is 
given  at  p.  793  of  my  larger  dictionary  ; see  also 
p.  306.  The  solution  of  greengage  is  given  at 
p.  792.  Quodling— codling,  just  as  quoif=coif. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

William  Whittingham  (6th  S.  vi.  269,  433). 
— Wood  remarks  upon  the  question  to  which  Mr. 
Dore  refers: — 

“ I shall  only  take  notice  that  whereas  he  is  styled  by 
certain  authors  ‘ the  false  and  unworthy  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham ’ was  because  he  was  only  Master  of  Arts,  the 
statutes  of  the  church  of  Durham  requiring  that  the 
Dean  thereof  should  be  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  least, 
that  he  was  not  a minister  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Church  of  England  but  of  Geneva,  and  that  he  was  but 
a lukewarm  conformist  at  the  best.” — A then.  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 
col.  154,  Lond.  1691. 

Such  a deficiency  in  respect  of  his  ordination  would 
not  be  taken  as  a disqualification  in  the  then 


troubled  state  of  things,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Act  of  1571,  eight  years  after 
the  appointment  to  the  deanery,  entitled  “ An 
Act  for  Ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  of  Sound 
Religion  ” : — 

“ That  the  churches  of  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  do- 
minions may  be  served  with  pastors  of  sound  religion,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament, 
that  every  person  under  the  degree  of  a bishop,  which  doth, 
or  shall  pretend  to  be  a priest  or  minister  of  God's  holy 
Word  and  Sacraments,  by  reason  of  any  other  form  of 
Institution,  Consecration,  than  the  form  set  forth  by 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  late  King  of  most  worthy 
memory,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  or  now  used  in  the 
reign  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  Lady,  before  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  next  following,  shall  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  guardian  of  the  spiritu- 
alities of  some  diocess  where  he  hath  or  shall  have  eccle- 
siastical living,  declare  his  assent,  and  subscribe  to  all  the 
Articles  of  Religion,  which  only  concern  the  Confession 
of  the  true  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments comprised  in  a book  imprinted,  entituled  ‘ Articles 

whereupon  it  was  agreed,’  &c and  shall  bring  from 

such  bishop  or  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  in  writing 
under  his  seal  authentic  a testimonial  of  such  assent  and 
subscription,  and  openly  on  some  Sunday  in  the  time  of 
some  public  service,  after  noon,  in  every  church  where 
by  reason  of  any  eclesiastical  living  he  ought  to  attend, 
read  both  the  said  testimonial  and  the  said  Articles,  upon 
pain,  that  every  such  person  which  shall  not  before  the 
said  Feast  do  as  is  above  appointed  shall  be  ipso  facto  de- 
prived, and  all  his  ecclesiastical  promotions  shall  be  void, 
as  if  he  then  were  naturally  dead.” — Gibson,  Codex,  vol.  i. 
p.  396,  Lond.  1713. 

It  was,  therefore,  sufficient  in  such  cases  of  irre- 
gular ordination  to  accept  the  doctrinal  Articles,  as 
they  are  termed,  in  order  to  retain  any  preferment 
under  that  of  a bishopric.  Ed.  Marshall. 

William  Whittingham  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  the  very  slight  importance  that  was  attached  to 
ordination  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Dr.  Jessopp  gives,  in  his  One  Generation  of 
a Norfolk  House,  two  cases  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  chapter  of  Norwich  alone.  Nicholas  Wendon 
was  a Canon  of  Norwich,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk, 
and  Rector  of  Witnesham  ; Thomas  Smith  was 
also  a Canon  of  Norwich  ; and  both  these  persons 
held  their  stalls  for  ten  years  without  even  any 
pretence  of  ordination.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
great  many  other  persons  agreed  with  Dean 
Hutton,  of  York,  in  thinking  that  Whittingham’s 
orders  (so  called)  were  as  good  as  those  of  Arch- 
bishop Sandys. 

Mr.  Solly  says  Whittingham  had  bitter  ene- 
mies, but  stanch  friends.  None  of  these  last 
should  be  found  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”;  for 
Ant.  a Wood,  who  calls  him  “ the  unworthy  Dean 
of  Durham,”  gives  a long  catalogue  of  his  iniquities 
in  defacing  and  despoiling  the  church  of  Durham. 
He  destroyed  the  ancient  image  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
he  transferred  two  “ holy-water  stones  of  fine 
marble,  very  artificially  made  and  engraven  and 
bossed  with  hollow  bosses  upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  stones,”  to  his  own  kitchen,  where  they  were 
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used  for  the  steeping  of  the  dean’s  beef  and  salt 
fish  ; he  destroyed  many  of  the  monuments  of  the 
priors  and  benefactors  of  the  church  ; so  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  Wood’s  indignation  at  such 
wanton  destruction,  or  at  his  evident  satisfaction 
at  the  fact  that  Whittingham’s  own  tomb  was  in 
turn  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  that 
“ nothing  is  now  left  to  preserve  his  memory,  or 
person  to  show  the  place  where  his  carcase  was 
lodged.”  John  H.  Chapman,  F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : the  Colour  of  her 
Hair  (6th  S.  iv.  485;  v.  114,  218,  231,  295,  318; 
vi.  138,  251). — It  may  be  interesting  to  several 
who  have  written  on  this  point  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  The  Abbot,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  originally  in  1820,  in  order  to 
show  what  his  opinion  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
portraits  of  this  unfortunate  queen.  It  is  both 
well  written  and  graphically  descriptive: — 

“ That  brow  so  truly  open  and  regal — those  eyebrows, 
€0  regularly  graceful,  which  yet  were  saved  from  the 
charge  of  regular  insipidity  by  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
hazel  eyes  w hich  they  overarched,  and  which  seem  to 
utter  a thousand  histories — the  nose,  with  all  its  Grecian 
precision  of  outline— the  mouth  so  well  proportioned,  as 
if  designed  to  speak  nothing  but  what  w as  delightful  to 
hear — the  dimpled  chin — the  stately  swan-like  neck, 
form  a countenance  the  like  of  which  we  know  not  to 
have  exi-ted  in  any  other  character  moving  in  that  class 
of  life,  where  the  actresses  as  well  as  the  actors  command 
general  and  undivided  attention.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  the  portraits  which  exist  of  this  remarkable  woman 
are  not  like  each  other ; for,  amidst  their  discrepancy, 
each  possesses  general  features  which  the  eye  at  once 
acknowledges  as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  imagi- 
nation has  raised  while  we  read  her  history  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  has  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the  numer- 
ous prints  and  pictures  which  we  have  seen.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  look  on  the  worst  of  them,  however  deficient  in 
point  of  execution,  without  saying  that  it  is  meant  for 
f^ueen  Mary ; and  no  small  instance  it  is  of  the  power 
of  beauty  that  her  charms  should  have  remained  the 
eubject,  not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and 
chivalrous  interest,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a length  of 
time.” — Chap.  xxi. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

A Distaff  (6th  S.  vi.  149,  277).— I have  to 
thank  E.  McC — . for  the  reply  to  my  query 
relative  to  a distaff.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
I have  come  across  a description  of  one  in  Hone’s 
Year  Book , published  1841,  in  which  book  there 
is  an  engraving  of  an  old  woman  spinning.  The 
description  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  earliest  and  simplest  mode  of  spinning  is  re- 
presented in  the  engraving,  and  was  in  u«e  within 
memory.  The  old  woman  is  in  the  act  of  converting 
‘the  fleecy  contents  of  the  fruit  of  the  cotton-tree’  into 
thread,  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven  into  cloth.  She 
holds  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body  a wooden  rod, 
called  the  distaff,  with  a bundle,  or  fleece,  of  cotton  wool 
tied  closely  round  the  top  of  it ; and  with  her  hands 
about  two  inches  apart  she  pulls  a continuous  lock  ; the 


right  hand  draws  out  and  twists  so  much  of  the  lock  as 
is  between  it  and  the  left  hand  into  a fine  thread,  which 
is  further  twisted  by  a pendant  spindle  or  bobbin,  which 
is  kept  constantly  twirling  round,  and  on  which  the 
thread  is  afterwards  wound.  This  tedious  process  is 
still  used  in  Hindostan.  The  superiority  of  texture 
and  the  durability  of  the  India  nankeens  and  long 
cloths  are  owing  to  this  mode  of  spinning,  which  dis- 
poses the  fibres  more  evenly  and  twists  them  more  into 
the  body  of  the  thread  than  the  spinning  machines  do. 
Our  old  woman’s  mode  is  the  primitive  one  used  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  the  occupation  to  which 
Hector  sent  Andromache,  and  in  which  Hercules  em- 
ployed himself,  in  a love  adventure  with  Omphale,  as 
pictured  by  the  painters,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
poetry.” 

F.  C. 

Portrait  of  Dante  (6th  S.  vi.  167,  297). — ; 
There  is  a terra  cotta  bust  of  Dante  in  the  Palazzo 
Nero  at  Florence  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  from  a cast  taken  after  the  poet’s  death  at 
Ravenna,  a.d.  1331.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Lyell, 
of  Kinnordy,  who  translated  Dante’s  lyrical  poems, 
had  a cast  taken  from  this  bust,  and  employed 
the  late  R.  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.,  to  lithograph  it, 
which  he  did  in  his  most  exquisite  style.  The 
lithograph,  I believe,  was  never  published,  but  a 
limited  number  only  made  for  presentation  to  Mr. 
Lyell’s  literary  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  Italian  literature.  I 
am  proud  of  the  possession  of  one  of  those  copies. 
The  portrait  is  of  a more  pleasing  character  than 
the  ordinary  ones.  It  is  noble  and  dignified,  in- 
tellectual and  refined,  with  a calmness  and  soft- 
ness to  be  attributed  to  the  repose  of  death. 

M.  H.  R. 

The  Allen  Mystery  (6th  S.  v.  485 ; vi.  10, 
154,  297). — I have  a copy  of  Tales  of  the  Century, 
published  by  Martin  & Co.,  Edinburgh,  1851.  An 
edition  in  the  British  Museum  is,  if  I remember 
rightly,  dated  1846.  The  Lays  of  the  Beer  Forest 
is  well  worth  purchasing;  one  or  two  copies  are 
now  on  sale.  Is  it  not  time  to  discontinue  the 
false  and  ridiculous  epithet  of  “ Pretender  ” as 
applied  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  ? R.  P.  H. 

“A  month’s  mind”  (6th  S.  vi.  205,251,352, 
374,  410).— Mr.  Furnivall  may  like  to  see  the 
following  extract  from  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Michael’s,  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts  : 

“ 1520.  Item  of  the  executurs  of  Willm  Bardeney 
for  waste  of  torchis  at  the  Buryall  and  month  day 
of  the  seid  Willm  and  of  Elisabeth  his  wile, 
vs.  iiijd.”  J.  L.  Glasscock,  Jun. 

Schihallion  (6th  S.  vi.  148,  274). — The  word 
is  evidently  compound,  and  appears  to  be  derived 
from  sgeith  or  sceith,  which  means  to  vomit  or  cast 
forth,  and  gaillshion,  stormy  weather.  This  latter 
is  also  a compound  word,  made  up  of  gaill,  surly, 
and  stow,  weather.  It  would  therefore  be  spelt 
Sceithghaillshion , and  means  casting  forth  stormy 
weather.  James  Brenan. 
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Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi.  348).-— 
A True  ancl  Faithful  Account,  &c.— Watt,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Bntannica , gives  the  year  1788  as  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  this  book,  but  gives  no  information 
concerning  the  author.  G.  Fisher. 

(6th  s.  vi.  410.) 

Noodle's  Oration.-—  This  is  not  a book,  but  a passage 
from  Sydney  Smith’s  [review  of  Bentham's  Hook  of 
Fallacies  (Edinburgh  Review,  1825).  “The  whole  of 
these  fallacies,”  says  the  reviewer,  “may  be  gathered 
together  in  a little  oration  which  we  will  denominate 
the  ‘ Noodle’s  Oration.’  ” The  oration  follows. 

D.  C.  T. 


Our  Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay] 


pUgcellauemitf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  E upland.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Blunt.  Part  I.  1514-47 ; Part  II.  1547-1662. 

(Rivingtons.) 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Blunt’s  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  was  published  in  1869.  The  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed  since  then  have  not  only 
proved  its  popularity,  but  fully  established  its  position  as 
the  most  complete  and  impartial  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
constitutional  and  legal  aspect  of  the  various  changes 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  movement  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  care.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
value  of  a work  which  throughout  displays  high  historical 
powers.  The  character  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  instance, 
a most  important  element  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a most  difficult  problem  to  eccle- 
siastical historians,  is  treated  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Blunt’s  admiration  of  the  cardinal,  which  he  shared  with 
the  late  Prof.  Brewer,  seems  to  us  well  founded,  and  is 
probably  more  true  to  history  than  is  the  estimate  which 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  has  impressed  on  the  popular 
mind.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  again,  is 
described  with  vigour  and  fulness  of  detail ; nor  does  the 
death  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  the  most  conspicuous 
victim  of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  with  which  the 
measure  was  carried  out,  lose  any  of  its  pathos  in  the 
historian’s  skilful  hands.  The  interval  of  twelve  years 
which  has  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  two 
parts  has  been  caused  by  Dr.  Blunt’s  many  literary 
engagements.  Few  will,  however,  regret  a delay  that 
hag  enabled  the  editor  of  the  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  add  to  the  mass  of  materials  which  he  brings 
to  bear  with  complete  mastery  on  the  liturgical  history 
of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the  second  part  fully  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  the  first,  and  adds  to  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  author.  To  the  lay  reader  the 
portion  which  deals  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  may, 
perhaps,  offer  the  greatest  attraction.  The  gradual 
formation  of  a reactionary  party  against  the  aggressive 
Puritanism  of  the  close  of  Edward  VI. ’s  reign;  the 
insults,  offered  by  the  ultra-Protestant  advisers  of  the 
boy  king  to  the  religious  feelings  of  Mary,  already 
irritable  from  digease,  and  soured  by  the  cruel  wrong 
done  to  her  mother  and  herself  by  Cranmer  and  his 
party ; the  fatal  connexion  with  Spain  ; the  arrival  of 
the  gloomy  Philip  with  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  his 


train,  among  whom  was  A’Castro,  who  had  reduced  per- 
secution to  a science, — are  all  presented  by  Dr.  Blunt 
with  singular  power  as  leading  up  to  the  final  scene  of 
the  tragedy,  the  Marian  persecution.  In  dealing  with 
that  persecution  he  makes  a good  point  in  its  local 
character  in  Kent,  London,  Sussex,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  his  explanation  of  the  fact  is  as  satisfactory 
as  it  is  ingenious.  Throughout  the  whole  history  Dr. 
Blunt  writes  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view,  and,  if  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  him,  it  is  that  he  is  some- 
times, in  our  opinion,  a little  hard  upon  the  Puritans. 
Readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  be  glad  to  find,  from  the 
frequent  references,  that  Dr.  Blunt  fully  appreciates  the 
value  of  our  columns. 

A Genealogical  Account  of  the  Mayo  and  Ellon  Families 

of  the  Counties  of  Wilts  and  Hereford.  By  C.  H. 

Mayo,  M. A.  (Privately  printed  ) 

This  charmingly  got-up  edition  de  luxe  of  a family  his- 
tory is  far  more  the  actual  work  of  its  author  and  of 
other  members  of  bis  family  than  is  usually  the  case ; for 
not  only  is  it  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Mayo  with  great 
wealth  of  illustration  from  old  family  papers  and  letters, 
so  that  those  of  his  line  who  have  joined  the  majority 
yet  speak  for  themselves  in  his  pages,  but,  in  addition, 
the  large  tabular  pedigree  which  forms  a distinct  feature 
of  the  book  was  set  in  type  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Mayo,. 
M.A.,  chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  The  general 
excellence  of  the  printing,  which  was  confided  to  the 
Chiswick  Press,  is  well  kept  up  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Mayo,  and  the  whole  forms  a drawing-room  table  orna- 
ment no  less  than  an  addition  to  the  family  history  of 
Herefordshire,  which  that  county,  at  least,  much  needed. 

With  regard  to  his  own  name,  and  the  various  theories 
concerning  its  origin  and  meaning,  the  author  promptly 
dismisses  one  view,  which  we  should  ourselves  never 
have  thought  particularly  tenable,  viz.,  the  supposed 
Irish  derivation.  The  actual  identity,  which  he  strongly 
maintains,  of  Mayo,  Mayow,  and  Mayhew,  seems  pro- 
bable, but  does  notin  itself,  we  think,  solve  the  question. 
That  it  is  really  the  same  name  as  Matthew,  which  Mr. 
Mayo  also  maintains,  seems  to  us  at  the  least  not  proven-, 
and  in  all  probability  doubtful.  That  it  has  sometimes 
been  abbreviated  into  May,  which  does  seem  proved, 
really  adds  to  the  tangle  of  the  skein  which  has  still  to 
be  unravelled ; for  it  cannot  be  contended  either  that 
all  families  of  the  name  of  May  are  of  the  same  blood,  or 
that  they  are  all  Mayos  in  disguise.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Mayo  will  continue  his  researches  into  this  interesting 
branch  of  his  investigations. 

With  regard  to  the  undoubtedly  ancient  Cheshire 
house  of  Elton  of  Elton,  descendants  of  which  are  stated 
to  have  founded  the  line  of  Elton  of  the  Hazles,  in 
Herefordshire,  Mr.  Mayo  has  not  more  to  say  than  had 
Ormerod  ; but  concerning  the  Hazles  family  he  ha* 
brought  together  a great  deal  of  interesting  matter, 
known,  of  course,  to  the  genealog’cal  student  in  its 
broad  outlines,  but  needing  to  be  collected  and  anno- 
tated by  a careful  editor,  such  as  Mr.  Mayo  has  shown- 
himself.  There  are  but  a few  points  connected  with  the 
early  Herefordshire  history  of  the  Eltons  which  are  still 
obscure  after  all  that  Mr.  Mayo  has  done.  His  theory 
of  their  migration  into  Herefordshire — a seemingly  un- 
questionable fact,  but  one  which  we  have  never  yet  seen 
adequately  accounted  for — is  certainly  plausible,  though 
we  think  evidence  could  be  given  of  an  earlier  connexion 
of  the  name  with  the  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire 
borders  than  the  time  of  Bishop  Booth.  Indeed,  if  we 
felt  that  we  could  indisputably  claim  as  Eltons  all  the 
various  mediaeval  De  Hettons,  De  Ettons,  and  De  Helton?, 
we  should  be  able  to  point  back  to  an  earlier  antiquity 
for  the  name  in  Shropshire  than  in  Cheshire,  which 
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would  be  awkward  for  the  received  theory.  We  have  at 
different  times  made  note  of  sporadic  occurrences  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  De  Helton  in  Shropshire  as  far  back, 
if  we  mistake  not,  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  certainly  nearly  a century  and  a half  before  the  first 
assigned  floruit  for  a Herefordshire  Elton.  Mr.  Mayo 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  these  facts,  nor  does 
he  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Yorkshire  Eltons, 
Ettons,  or  Heltons.  More  curiously  still,  we  do  not  find 
any  trace  in  his  book  of  the  actual  heirs  of  line  of  the 
Eltons  of  Nether  Hall  and  Pauncefoot  Court-  These  are 
lacunas  which  we  regret  all  the  more  by  reason  of  the 
very  favourable  impression  left  upon  our  mind  of  the 
earnest,  careful,  and  truth-loving  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Mayo  has  drawn  up  his  valuable  history  of  the  ancient 
Herefordshire  and  Wiltshire  families  whose  blood  he 
inherits. 

L' Angleterre  et  l' Emigration  Francaise  de  1794  d 1801. 

Par  Andre  Lebon.  Avec  une  Preface  de  M.  Albert 

Sorel.  (Paris,  Plon.) 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
Kt.  Hon.  William  Wickham  was  published  twelve  years 
ago  in  two  octavo  volumes ; it  was,  however,  compara- 
t vely  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  before 
M.  Lebon  undertook  to  write  a kind  of  commentary 
on  it  in  the  volume  we  are  now  announcing.  A distin- 
guished pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  M. 
Lebon  had  long  thought,  it  seems,  of  exploring  the  col- 
lections of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Record  Office  in 
view  of  a contemplated  work  on  the  French  Revolution  ; 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  tbe  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  the  professors  connected  with  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs;  and  helped  in  every  way  by  the 
courtesy  of  curators  and  librarians,  he  has  at  length  pro- 
duced a really  valuable,  well-written,  and  well-digested 
work.  M.  Albert  Sorel,  advantageously  known  himself 
by  several  excellent  publications,  has  contributed  to  M. 
Lebon’s  monograph  a preface  which  summarizes  very 
well  the  events  related  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1795  England  was  quite 
as  weary  as  France  of  the  desperate  war  which  the 
nations  had  been  carrying  on  against  each  other  since 
1793  ; at  the  same  time  Pitt,  backed  by  the  whole  nation, 
would  never  consent  to  a suspension  of  hostilities  except 
on  the  express  understanding  that  the  French  would  give 
up  their  conquests  and  abandon  the  idea  of  the  Rhine  as 
their  frontier.  The  form  of  government  in  France  was 
a secondary  question  for  English  statesmen ; they  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Republicans  would  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  power;  this  would  necessarily  lead  to  a military 
dictatorship,  and  therefore  the  only  possible  and  lasting 
peace  implied  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
well  km  wn  that  the  French  Liberals  of  1814  and  1815 
persi-tently  accused  the  Bourbons  of  having  returned  to 
France  dam  let  bagages  det  t (rangers.  This  is  a view 
dictated  by  tbe  violence  of  party  spirit;  as  M.  Albert 
Sorel  very  forcibly  observes,  Pitt  knew  perfectly  well 
that  a restoration  imposed  by  foreigners  would  in- 
evitably be  hateful  to  the  French,  and  he  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  even  conniving  at  it.  He 
was  thoroughly  convinced  further  that,  supposing  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  re  - established,  a 
return  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancien  regime  was  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question.  Pitt's  aim  accordingly  was 
this  : “ To  get  some  trustworthy  information  on  the  state 
of  parties  in  France ; to  discover  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  Royalists  both  at  home  and  abroad ; to  bring 
them  into  communication  with  one  another  ; to  enlighten 
them  on  their  interests  ; to  animate  and  encourage  them  ; 
to  help  them  by  advice  and  by  subsidies ; to  form  in  the 


East  a centre  of  action  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
created  in  the  West;  and  to  prepare,  in  short,  the  elements 
j of  a restoration  which  should  be  brought  about  under  the 
| auspices  of  England  and  secure  a durable  peace.”  It  was 
' in  view  of  these  results  that  Mr.  Wickham  was  sent  off  to 
j Switzerland  (1794)  and  Lord  Macartney  to  Vienna  (1795), 

1 and  it  is  the  narrative  of  the  events  connected  with 
| these  two  missions  which  M.  Lebon  gives  us  in  his 
volume. 

We  have  no  time  to  follow  our  author  through  the  in- 
teresting details  he  places  before  us.  Three  points,  how- 
ever, have  struck  us  as  particularly  curious,  and  we 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
first  is  the  situation  of  Switzerland,  which  had  become 
a kind  of  neutral  ground  where  all  political  parties  met, 
where  the  emigres  on  the  one  hand  busily  carried  on  their 
plots,  published  pamphlets,  and  issued  forged  assignats , 
whilst  on  the  other  Barthelemy,  minister  (in  partibus) 
of  the  French  Republic,  endeavoured  to  collect  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employers  all  the  information  he  could  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  their  strength,  and  the  sup- 
port they  were  likely  to  receive  from  foreign  powers. 

! Switzerland  was  now  the  resort  of  all  the  political  ad- 
venturers of  Europe,  and  Mallet  du  Pan’s  admirable 
memoirs  have  given  of  it  a description  which  is  wonder- 
ful in  point  both  of  picturesqueness  and  of  originality. 
The  second  fact  we  would  allude  to  here  is  the  pre- 
carious state  of  the  French  Republican  Government  even 
after  the  victories  of  the  National  Convention  and  the 
Treaty  of  Bale.  Things  had  come  to  such  a pass  that  the 
success  of  the  Royalists  would  have  been  certain  had 
they  only  followed  the  dictates  of  prudence.  But  they 
obstinately  refused  to  give  up  the  antiquated  and  dan- 
gerous principles  of  the  ancien  regime , thus  rendering 
all  common  action  impossible  between  monarchists  such 
as  the  Polignacs,  the  Yilleles,  and  the  Peyronnets,  and 
Liberals  of  the  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Montmorency  type. 
Further — and  this  is  the  last  point  we  shall  mention 
before  bringing  our  notice  to  a close— they  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposal  including  a change  in  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  France.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this 
respect  alone,  they  were  at  one  with  the  Republicans. 


£ottcc$  ta  Corrcjtyontfcnt*. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticft : 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

Y.  Ltod. — Even  if  the  holder  of  the  title  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year  were  not  living,  there 
is  an  ample  list  of  heirs  male  to  carry  it  on,  shown  in 
the  pedigree,  s.v.,  Burke’s  Peerage,  &c.,  1882. 

E.  Malan  (“  I held  it  truth,”  &c.). — See  “ N.  & Q.,” 
4»h  S.  v.  52,  213,  352,  388,  542. 

S.  M.  K.  (“Vital  spark,”  &c.). — Pope’s  The  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul. 

A.  C.  Jonas. — In  due  course. 

A.  M.  Smith. — We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a pre- 
paid letter. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  an  l 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
| to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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( Continued  from  j).  402.) 

Some  works  of  a polemic  character  may  next 
be  mentioned.  First  among  these  may  be  named 
the  once  famous  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum 
■adversus  Martinum  Lutherum,  which  won  for 
Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  “ Fidei  Defensor  ” from 
Pope  Leo  X.  Of  this  work  there  are  several 
editions  here  ; the  first  edition  from  the  press  of 
Pynson,  “ 4 id.  Jul.,”  1521.  A copy  of  this  was 
presented  to  the  Pope  on  September  21  of  that 
year,  by  John  Clerk,  who  acted  as  the  king’s 
orator  at  Home  on  that  occasion ; and  to  some 
copies  of  this  first  edition  of  the  Assertio  is  pre- 
fixed some  additional  matter,  as  the  Pope’s  bull, 
and  the  promise  of  the  indulgence  to  the  readers 
of  the  book.  (I  note  here  in  passing  that  John 
Clerk  was  a Cambridge  man,  B.A.,  1499  ; but  I 
learn  from  Dr.  Luard  that  the  entry  in  the  regis- 
try does  not  specify  the  college.)  There  is  also 
a copy  of  an  edition  printed  by  Pynson,  “ 17  kal. 
Feb.,”  1522,  which,  however,  is  partly  made  up  of 
sheets  struck  off  for  the  first  edition.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  sheets  the 
very  obvious  misprints  of  the  first  issue  are  left 


uncorrected,  and  also  by  defects  in  printing 
occurring  in  both  copies  alike.  Some  sheets, 
however,  have  clearly  been  set  up  anew.  Besides 
these  two  is  also  a copy  of  the  edition  printed  at 
Rome  in  1521,  under  the  special  authority  of  the 
Pope. 

Another  work,  bearing  the  name  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  may  fairly  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion, 
is  an  edition  of  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to 
Martin  Luther,  with  Luther’s  own  letter.  This 
was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1527. 

The  mention  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  religious 
feuds  of  his  reign,  reminds  one  of  the  name  of  good 
Sir  Thomas  More,  one  or  two  of  whose  books  may 
here  be  specified.  One,  of  some  degree  of  rarity,  is 
his  Epistola  ad  Germanum  Brixium  (Pynson, 
1520),  a reply  to  the  attacks  which  his  epigrams 
on  Germain  de  Brie  had  brought  upon  him.  Of  a 
different  character  from  this  is  the  “ Supplycacyon 
of  soulys,  agaynst  the  supplycacyon  of  beggars” 
(Rastell,  probably  1529),  made  while  More  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Bound  up 
in  the  same  volume  with  this  is  his  dialogue  (in 
the  edition  of  1531),  “ wheryn  be  treatyd  dyvers 
maters,  as  of  the  veneracyon  and  worshyp  of 
ymagys  and  relyques,  &c.”  The  same  volume  also 
contains  More’s  “ Confutacyon  of  Tyndale’s 
answere”  (Rastell,  1532).  StraDge  that  these 
two  men,  both  so  noble  and  good,  should  have 
suffered  death,  and  on  grounds  of  religion,  by  the 
order  of  the  same  tyrant. 

A printer  whose  productions  are  not  very 
commonly  met  with  is  John  Skot,  who  began  to 
print  in  1521.  Skot  used  the  device  of  Denis 
Roce,  the  Parisian  printer,  but  with  his  own  name 
below,  and  his  monogram  on  the  shield.  Two 
little  books  printed  by  him,  without  date,  show 
the  intensity  and  bitterness  of  religious  party 
feeling  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  former  of  these  is  Jasper  Fyloll’s  invective 
“ Agaynst  the  possessyons  of  the  Clergye.”  The 
other,  yet  more  bitter,  is  the  “ Eaormytees  usyd 
by  the  Clergy,  and  by  some  wryters  theyr  adhe- 
rentis,”  how  they  “ causeles  have  sklanderously 
spoken  agayns  this  noble  realme  of  Eaglande,  and 
agayns  dyvers  of  the  Kynges  lay  subjectes.” 

The  question  of  the  king’s  divorce  produced  a 
large  mass  of  misapplied  learning.  ArnoDg  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  Kotser  Codicis  of  Robert 
Wakfeld,  the  famous  Oriental  scholar;  and  “the 
determinations  of  the  moste  famous univer- 

sities of  Italy  and  Fraunce,  that  it  is  so  unlefull 
for  a man  to  marie  his  brothers  wyfe,  that  the 
pope  hath  no  power  to  dispence  therwith,”  printed 
by  Berthelet  in  1531.  Herbert  (p.  418)  gives  the 
date  Nov.  7,  1530,  but  the  copy  now  before  me  is 
dated  Nov.  7,  1531  ; and  from  the  identity  in 
the  day  and  month,  Herbert  is  probably  in 
error.  Curiously  enough,  the  Grenville  copy  is 
dated  Nov.  7,  but  with  no  year. 
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Passing  to  the  next  generation,  I will  single  out 
a curious  collection  of  tracts  bv  Thomas  Norton, 
printed  by  John  Day  in  or  about  1569.  This 
Norton,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
first  to  hold  the  office  of  Remembrancer,  was  one 
of  those  concerned  in  the  atrocious  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  various  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  Tower.  It  was  not  a very  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  charge  against  him  that  he  had  boasted 
that  he  had  stretched  a priest,  named  Alexander 
Briant,  a foot  longer  than  God  had  made  him,  to 
maintain  that  he  had  merely  threatened  that  if 
Briant  would  not  tell  the  truth,  “ he  should  be 
made  a foot  longer  than  God  made  him.”  The 
volume  of  tracts  to  which  I have  referred  was 
evidently  put  together  and  bound  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  what  was  once 
an  exceedingly  rich  and  handsome  binding.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tooling  on  the  sides  are  the 
initials  “ E.  A.,”  which  I regret  to  be  unable  to 
identify.  The  book  is  one  of  those  bequeathed  to 
the  library  by  John  Laughton  (librarian  of  Trinity 
College,  1669-73).  Of  the  tracts  in  question  two 
refer  to  the  rising  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  in  1569  : one  the  address  “To 
the  Queenes  Majesties  poor  deceived  subjectes  of 
the  North  Country”  (Binneman,  1569);  and  the 
other  “ A warning  agaynst  the  dangerous  practises 
of  Papistes,  and  specially  the  parteners  of  the  late 
Rebellion  ” (J.  Day,  s.a.,  but  1569).  Of  this 
latter  there  were  two  distinct  issues  from  Day’s 
press  ; the  most  noticeable  variation  being  that  on 
the  verso  of  the  title-page,  which  in  the  earlier 
edition  is  blank,  we  find  in  the  second,  “ The 
summe  of  all  this  Booke.  We  can  not  well  spare 
our  Queene  Elizabeth.”  Besides  these  are  three 
short  tracts  on  the  publication  of  the  Pope’s  bull 
at  that  time  : (1)  “A  Bull  graunted  by  the  Pope 
to  Doctor  Harding  and  other  (2)  “ A disclosing 
of  the  great  Bull  and  certain  calves  that  he  hath 
gotten,  and  specially  the  Monster  Bull  that  roared 
at  my  Lord  Byshops  gate”;  (3)  “An  addition 
declaratorie  to  the  Bulles,  with  a searching  of 
the  Maze.”  Of  this  last  there  were  two  issues, 
different  from  one  another  in  numerous  small 
points  of  detail.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
volume  are  three  tracts  in  connexion  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  : (1)  Buchanan’s  “ Ane  Detectioun 
of  the  duinges  of  Marie  Quene  of  Scottes,  touch- 
and  the  murder  of  hir  husband  ’’ ; (2)  “ The  copie 
of  a letter  written  by  one  in  London  to  his  frend 
concernyng  the  credit  of  the  late  published  detec- 
tion of  the  doynges  of  the  Ladie  Marie  of  Scot- 
land (3)  “ A discourse  touching  the  pretended 
match  betwene  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  and  the 
Quene  of  Scottes.” 

A writer  who  did  a great  deal  towards  increas- 
ing the  polemic  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  John  Bale,  “ foul-mouthed  Bale  ” as  he  has 
often,  and  with  only  too  much  justice,  been  called. 


Bale  was  one  of  those  with  whom  his  adversary 
was  necessarily  a person  to  be  vilified.  His  lif* 
was  a troublous  one.  During  the  last  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  he  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.,  who  in  1552  appointed  him  Bishop  ofOssory. 
The  accession  of  Mary,  however,  again  drove  him 
abroad,  until  her  death  enabled  him  once  more  to 
return  to  England.  I shall  now  refer  to  some  of 
his  works  in  the  college  library.  One  of  these,, 
though  not  in  form  polemic,  contains  a plentiful 
infusion  of  the  polemic  spirit,  his  Illustrium 

Majoris  Britannia  Scriptorum Summarium. 

This,  though  often  spoken  of  as  printed  at  Ipswich, 
by  John  Overton,  in  1548-9,  was  really,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  printed  at  Wesel  (a  town  north  of 
Dusseldorf  and  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lippe),  copies  being  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land with  Overton’s  name  in  the  imprint  at  the 
end  (“  excusum  fuit  Gippeswici  in  Anglia  per  Jo. 
Overton  ”),  though  he  was  merely  the  bookseller. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  copy  described  by 
Herbert  (p.  1456),  the  imprint  below  the  woodcut 
on  the  title-page  ran  “ excud ebatur  prassens  opus 
Wesalise  per  Theodoricum  Plateanum,”  but  in 
the  copy  now  before  me  the  names  are  suppressed 
and  instead  is  a lengthening  of  the  statement  as 
to  the  date  “anno  a nativitate  unicse  illius  pro* 
peccatis  victimae...” 

A book  which  no  lover  of  the  Reformation  can 
read  without  shame  and  disgust  is  the  “ Actes  of 
Englysh  votaryes,  comprehendynge  theyr  unchast 
practyses  and  examples  by  all  ages,  from  the- 
worldes  begynnynge  to  thys  present  yeare,  col- 
lected out  of  their  owne  legendes  and  Chronycles.” 
This,  unfortunately,  was  greedily  read,  and  thus- 
was  several  times  reprinted.  Of  this  we  possess  a 
copy  of  the  original  edition,  printed  at  Wesel  in 
1546.  Of  this  there  are  also  two  reprints;  one  is  that 
printed  by  Thomas  Raynalde  in  1548,  our  copy  of 
which  has  been  bound  up  with  the  introduction  to 
the  first  part  and  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the 
“Actes”  of  the  edition  printed  for  Abraham  Vele  in- 
1551,  the  other  (of  both  parts)  is  that  printed  by 
John  Tysdale  in  1560. 

“ A brefe  Chronycle  concernynge  the  Examina- 
cyon  and  death  of  the  blessed  martyr  of  Christ, 
syr  Johan  Oldecastell,  the  lorde  Oobham,”  in  an 
edition  of  the  year  1544,  without  place  of  printing 
or  printer’s  name,  is  of  considerable  rarity  ; the- 
later  editions  seem  more  common.  Another  curious 
book  of  Bale’s  is  his  “Apology  agaynste  a ranke 
Papyst,  aunswering  both  hym  and  hys  doctours, 
that  neyther  their  vowes  nor  yet  their  priesthode 
are  of  the  Gospel],  but  of  Antichrist,”  printed  by 
Day  (without  a date,  but  not  before  1550),  and  to- 
be  sold  “ at  his  shop  by  the  lytle  Conduit  in 
Chepesyde.”  A curious  little  point  about  this 
book  is  that  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf  (the  im- 
print having  been  on  the  recto)  there  comes 
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abruptly,  as  though  a fresh  title,  “A  dyspatche 
of  vowes  and  presthode,  by  the  wurd  of  God. 
Compyled  by  Johan  Bale.’'  This  has  led  some- 
times to  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  is  a promise 
of  something  forthcoming  (see,  e.g.f  Catalogue  of 
the  Huth  Library , vol.  i.  p.  82,  “but  no  such 
treatise  follows,  the  heading  being  all  that  seems 
to  have  been  set  up”).  While,  however,  the  verso 
of  the  last  leaf  is  a curious  place  to  put  the  notice, 
the  reference  is  simply  to  the  foregoing  treatise 
(see  fol.  148,  verso). 

Other  works  of  Bale  of  some  rarity  are  the  fol- 
lowing -(1)  “A  dialoge  or  Gommunycacyon  to 
be  had  at  a Table  betwene  two  chyldren,  gathered 
out  of  the  holy  scriptures  by  Johan  Bale,  for  his 
two  yonge  sonnes  Johan  and  Paule,”  printed  in 
1549  for  Richard  Foster,  in  “Fletestrete  at  the 
signe  of  the  Oroune,  next  vnto  the  Whyte  Fryres 
gate.”  (2)  “The  Ymage  of  both  Churches  after 
the  Revelacion  of  Saincte  John  the  Evangelyst,” 
printed  by  John  Wyer  in  1550.  (3)  “ The  vocacyon 
of  Johan  Bale  to  the  bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Ire- 
lande,  his  persecucions  in  the  same,  and  finall 
dely  veraunce.”  The  imprint  of  this  volume  declares 
it  to  have  been  printed  “ in  Rome,  before  the 
castell  of  S.  Angell,  at  ye  signe  of  S.  Peter,  in 
Decembre  Anno  D.  1553.”  It  was,  however,  it 
would  seem,  printed  by  Hugh  Singleton.  (4)  The 
only  other  work  of  Bale  which  I need  mention 
here  is  “ The  laboryouse  Journey  and  serche 
of  Johan  Leylande  [Leland]  for  Englandes  Anti- 
quitees,  geven  of  hym  a newe  yeares  gyfte  to 
Kynge  Henry  the  viij,”  printed  in  1549. 

Another  set  of  polemical  works,  to  which  a 
curious  interest  attaches,  and  of  which  a fair 
number  are  here,  are  the  tracts  of  the  Marprelate 
•controversy.  As  original  copies  of  these  tracts 
are  not  commonly  met  with,  I will  annex  a list  of 
those  in  the  college  library:  — 

1.  “ Oh  read  over  D.  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a 

worthy  worke [the  Epistle.]  Printed  oversea  in 

Europe,  within  two  furlongs  of  a Bounsing  Priest.” 
This  was  probably  printed  in  1588,  and  is  a 
scurrilous  answer  to  Dr.  Bridges’s  (Dean  of  Salis- 
bury, 1587-1603)  “Defence  of  the  Government 
•established  in  the  Church  of  England.” 

2.  “ Hay  any  work  for  Cooper,”  designed  to 
answer  Bishop  Cooper’s  “Admonition  to  the  People 
of  England,”  of  which  there  is  also  a copy  now 
before  me. 

3.  “Theses  Martiniacse, printed  by  the 

assignes  of  Martin  Junior,  without  any  priviledge 
•of  the  Catercaps.” 

4.  “The  just  censure  and  reproofe  of  Martin 
Junior.” 

Besides  these  are  several  of  the  answers  which 
these  calumnious  tracts  called  forth,  whether  of 
grave  sort,  as  the  “ Admonition  ” mentioned  above 
and  the  “ Antimartinus,  seu  monitio  cujusdam 
Londinensis  ad  adolescentes  utriusque  Academise  ” 


(Bishop  and  Newbery,  1589),  or  of  the  same  style 
as  the  tracts  they  answered: — 

1.  “Martin’s  months  minde ,”  1589. 

2.  “ The  Returne  of  the  renowned  Cavaliero 
Pasquil  of  England,  from  the  other  side  the  seas,” 
1589. 

3.  “ The  First  parte  of  Pasquil’s  Apologie,”  1590. 

One  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Marprelate  tracts, 

properly  so  called,  is  said  to  have  been  John  Penry, 
though  it  is  alleged  that  Penry  himself  denied  the 
charge.  He  was  a Welshman,  and  issued  several 
tracts  on  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  The 
tracts  written  on  the  other  side  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  caustic  pen  of  Thomas  Nash,  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Before  passing  to  books  of  an  altogether  different 
class  I will  briefly  refer  in  conclusion  to  two  books, 
overlooked  in  their  proper  place,  which  deserve  a 
mention.  The  first  is  a sermon,  of  which  I can 
trace  no  copy  in  any  other  library,  and  which, 
being  unfortunately  defective  at  the  end,  does  not 
allow  me  to  come  to  anv  certain  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  printer.  Nor  did  an  appeal  to  the 
friendly  columns  of  “N.  & Q.”  (6th  S.  v.  228,  259, 
335)  elicit  any  fresh  information.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion is  : “A  Sermond  made  before  the  kynge  hys 
hyghenes  at  Rychemunte,  uppon  good  fryday,  the 
yere  of  our  lorde,  1536,  by  Johan  Longlond, 
bysshope  of  Lincoln.”  The  only  independent 
notice  I can  find  of  this  is  in  Herbert  (p.  1547), 
and  seeing  that  he  derived  much  information  from 
Cambridge,  his  omission  of  the  name  of  the  printer 
of  the  above  book  renders  it  not  improbable  that 
his  reference  is  to  this  imperfect  copy.  A similar 
sermon  in  the  Lambeth  Library  was  printed  by 
Thomas  Petyt  in  1538  ( Maitland , p.  243). 

The  other  work  is  one  to  which  I referred  a 
week  or  two  ago,  the  “ Godly  Psalme  of  Marye 
Queene,”  by  Rychard  Beeard.  This  hymn,  which 
consists  of  forty-four  four-line  stanzas,  with  ac- 
companying music  in  four  parts,  is  a very  fervent 
expression  of  rejoicing  at  the  accession  of  Mary. 
The  first  verse  runs: — 

“ A1  England  now  bee  glad  at  ones, 

With  one  heart,  mynde,  and  voyce  : 

For  now  have  wee  yc  greatest  cause 
To  syng  and  eke  rejoyce.” 

Beeard’s  hymn  is  followed  by  “ a godly  Psalme  in 
meetre,”  by  T.  B.  (Thomas  Bownell),  consisting  of  a 
metrical  version  of  Psalms  cxlv.,  cxlvi.,  and  cxlviiL 
The  book  was  printed  in  1553  by  Wylliam  Griffith, 
“ in  Fleetestrete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Faucon 
against  saint  Donstons  Church.”  I notice  that 
Lowndes  (p.  145,  ed.  Bohn)  gives  1557  as  the  date 
of  this  book.  Unless  there  was  a reprint,  which 
is  not  very  probable,  this  date  is  an  error. 

R.  Sinker. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

(To  be  continued.) 

P.S. — I will  take  this  opportunity  of  limiting 
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the  statement  in  my  article  of  November  11  as 
to  Edmund  Becke’s  editorship  of  the  Bible  to  the 
edition  of  Day  and  Seres  in  1549. 


CRESSY  OF  CHELMARSH  AND  CRESSY  OF 
DODFORD  : AN  IDENTIFICATION. 

In  the  course  of  the  further  researches  into  the 
Cressy  family  to  which  I have  been  stimulated  by  the 
friendly  interest  shown  in  the  firstfruits  of  my  inves- 
tigation by  more  than  one  descendant  of  different 
lines  of  that  ancient  house,  I have,  as  I believe, 
established  an  identity,  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
between  Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  and  Cressy  of  Dod- 
ford.  And  this  identification  enables  me,  if  it  be 
accepted,  (1)  to  offer  what  can  but  rarely  be  offered 
— a fuller  account  of  a pedigree  in  the  late  Rev. 
R.  W.  Eyton’s  most  valuable  History  of  Shrop- 
shire; (2)  to  connect  such  fuller  account  with  the 
pedigree  of  Cressy  of  Dodford  in  Baker’s  North- 
amptonshire; and  (3)  to  supply  a casus  omissus 
in  Dr.  G.  W.  Marshall’s  Genealogist's  Guide. 

I know  that  Dr.  Marshall  is  anxious  only  to  im- 
prove his  book,  and  therefore  I am  sure  that  he  will 
take  the  present  suggestion  in  good  part.  In  his 
current  edition  Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  is  not  to  be 
found  at  all.  I do  not  say  that  it  might  not 
possibly  be  arrived  at  through  Mortimer,  but 
unless  a reader  was  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
previous  knowledge  he  would  not  look  under 
Mortimer  for  a Cressy  pedigree.  Doubtless  the 
Cressy  line  makes  but  a lame  show  in  Mr.  Eyton’s 
elaborate  tabular  pedigree  of  Mortimer  of  Chel- 
marsh ; but  when  once  the  clue  is  given  that 
Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  is  the  same  family  as 
Cressy  of  Dodford,  the  genealogical  student  can 
readily  fill  up  Mr.  Eyton’s  blanks  by  turning  to 
Baker. 

So  much  by  way  of  explaining  my  reasons  for 
attaching  a certain  importance  to  this  identifica- 
tion. Now  for  the  identification  itself. 

Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  Shropshire , vol.  iii.  pp.  43-4, 
prints  what  is  in  most  respects  a very  full  pedigree 
of  Mortimer  of  Chelmarsh,  which  united  the  blood 
of  the  Cymric  princes  of  Wales  with  that  of  the 
Norman  lords  of  Wigraore.  Hugh  Mortimer, 
third  of  Chelmarsh,  the  stirps  of  the  subsequent 
Cressy  line,  had,  inter  alios,  Henry  of  Quat, 
Johanna,  and  Margaret  (dead  in  1.355).  Henry’s 
line  became  extinct  in  his  second  son  Hugh,  who 
fell,  “ occisus  npud  Salop.,”  1403.  The  Cressy  heir- 
ship is  thus  meagrely  sketched  out  in  Mr.  Eyton’s 
pedigree. 

Johanna  (sister  of  Henry  Mortimer  of  Quat, 
and  aunt  of  Sir  Hugh)  = ...,  and  had  Matilda  de 
...,  = ...  de  Cressy,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
John  de  Cressi,  sen.,  born  circa  1379,  dead,  Feb- 
ruary, 1413. 

John  de  Cressi,  sen.,  = Cristina  ...,  and  was 
father  of  Thomas,  infra  ectat.  1413,  ob.  inf.  at.,  s.p , 


and  of  John  de'Cressi,  jun.,  born  April  20,  1407; 
had  livery  of  Chelmarsh  1428,  ob.  s.p. 

I will  now  turn  to  Baker’s  Northamptonshire , 
vol.  i.  pp.  351,  355,  s.v.  “ Keynes  ( et  al.)  of  Dod- 
ford.” The  extremely  elaborate  tabular  pedigree 
in  Baker  exhibits  the  descent  of  the  manor  of 
Dodford  from  William  de  Cahaignes,  or  Keynes, 
mesne  lord  of  Dodford,  T.W.G.  (Domesday, 
fol.  223b  and  224),  through  Ayote  to  Cressy  in 
one  line,  and  through  Aylesbury,  Daventre,  Lad- 
broke,  &c.,  in  other  lines,  the  Cressys  of  Dodford 
having,  in  point  of  fact,  not  been  the  true  heirs  of 
Keynes. 

The  male  line  of  Keynes  of  Dodford  failing  in 
1375  on  the  death,  infra  aiatem,  of  John,  only 
son  of  Sir  John  de  Keynes,  Sheriff  of  North- 
amptonshire, 29-32  Edw.  III.,  the  right  of  in- 
heritance, Baker  protests,  vested  in  Alice,  wife  of 
Lewis  Cardigan,  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
de  Keynes  of  Dodford  (ob.  1344),  and  not  in  the 
Cressys,  who  were  the  heirs  of  Lettice,  sister  of  the 
said  Sir  William.  But  the  jurors  found  otherwise, 
through  what  Baker  calls  the  “ artful  chicanery 
of  Sir  William  de  Brantingham. 

The  new  line  of  Dodford,  de  facto,  if  not  dejuref 
is  the  one  which  I identify  with  Cressy  of  Chel- 
marsh ; and  its  generations,  so  far  as  they  are 
material  to  this  purpose,  I proceed  to  give  from 
Baker. 

Lettice,  the  stirps  of  the  Cressy  line,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Keynes  of  Dodford,  by  Hawise 
(I  use  Baker’s  form,  though  I should  prefer 
Hawisia),  daughter  of  Robert  de  Lisle,  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  was  in  remainder  of  Dodford  by  a fine, 
34  Edw.  I.  She  married  William  Ayote,  whom  in 
his  pedigree  Baker  describes  as  Ayote  of  Ayote 
St.  Lawrence,  though  in  the  blazon  of  the  arms  of 
the  several  lines  of  the  lords  of  Dodford  he  queries, 
that  description.  William  and  Lettice  Ayote  were 
the  parents  of  (1)  John,  ob.  s.p.,  and  (2)  Lawrence 
of  Ayote,  ofr.1353  (Esc.  28  Edw.  III.,  n.  45),  having 
married  Joan  ...,  by  whom  he  had  (1)  William,  at. 
thirty  (Esc.  28  Edw.  III.),  ob.  s.p.;  (2)  Margaret,  at. 
forty  (Esc.  Dors.  50  Edw.  III.),  married  William  de 
Wotton,  but  ob.  s.p.;  (3)  Matilda,  at.  thirty-five 
(Esc.  Dors.  50  Edw.  III.),  who  married  Edmund  de 
Cressy,  living  4 Ric.  II.,  and  had  (1)  Thomas,  ob. 
...  Hen.  IV.  (Esc.  ...  Hen.  IV.  n.  ...);  (2)  John  of 
Dodford,  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  at.  thirty- 
three  (Esc.  ...  Hen.  IV.),  ob.  Oct.  1,  9 Hen.  IV., 
1407  (Esc.  9 Hen.  IV.,  n.  13) ; (3)  William,  ob.  s.p. 

It  will  now  plainly  appear,  I think,  that  the  Joan, 
wife  of  Lawrence  Ayote  of  Ayote,  whose  maiden 
name  Baker  did  not  know,  was  Joan,  or  Johanna, 
Mortimer,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mortimer,  third  of 
Chelmarsh  ; and  that  the  husband  of  Johanna 
Mortimer,  with  whose  name  Mr.  Eyton  was  alto- 
gether unacquainted,  was  Lawrence  Ayote.  Thus 
the  two  pedigrees  satisfactorily,  as  I believe,  com- 
plete each  other’s  lacuna. 
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Yet  again,  where  Ejton  gives  us  only  Cristina, 
without  any  family  name,  as  the  wife  of  John 
de  Cressi  of  Chelmarsh,  sen.,  Baker  shows  that 
John  Cressy  of  Dodford,  brother  and  heir  of  a 
Thomas  not  named  by  Eyton,  and  who  himself  ob. 
9 Hen.  IY.  (Eyton’s  John  de  Cressi,  sen.,  oh.  ante 
Feb.  1413),  married  Christiana,  daughter  of  William 
Wylde,  living  20  Hen.  VI.,  1441. 

Baker’s  pedigree,  moreover,  enables  us  to  carry 
the  Cressy  line  a generation  further  in  Dodford, 
and,  I presume,  also  in  Chelmarsh  ; for  Sir  John, 
son  of  John  and  Christiana,  or  Cristina,  de  Cressy 
of  Dodford,  the  John  de  Cressi,  jun.,  of  Eyton, 
married  Constance,  daughter  of  Reginald,  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthin,  and  dying  March  3,  23  Hen.  VI., 
1444/5,  left  a son,  J ohn  Cressy  of  Dodford,  who  died 
s.p.  Feb.  6,  31  Hen.  VI.,  1452/3  (Esc.  31  Hen.  VI. 
n.  39).  It  is  right  to  mention  that  Baker  places 
in  his  pedigree  marks  for  other  issue  of  Sir  John 
and  Constance  Cressy,  but  only  names  John. 

The  pedigree  of  Cressie  of  Oxhill  in  Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire , p.  430  (1765,  professedly  a reprint 
of  the  1656  ed.),  besides  some  unimportant  varia- 
tions, chiefly  in  orthography,  supplies  the  name  of 
another,  and  apparently  elder,  son  of  Sir  John  and 
Constance  Cressy,  viz.,  Thomas,  ob.  s.p.,  John,  his 
brother  and  heir,  being  stated,  as  in  Baker,  to 
have  died/131  Hen.  VI.,  likewise  s.p.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Cressy  of  Oxhill  is 
identical  with  Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  and  Dodford. 

From  what  has  now  been  set  before  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  it  will,  I hope,  be  accepted  as  the 
result  of  the  comparative  study  of  Eyton  and 
Baker  that  we  can  fill  up  the  principal  blanks  in 
the  two  pedigrees,  and  that  the  two  are,  in  fact, 
but  varying  forms  of  one  and  the  same  pedigree, 
Eyton’s  Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  being  identical  with 
Baker’s  Cressy  of  Dodford. 

_ Other  points  of  interest  raised  by  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  history  of  this  line  of  the  baronial 
house  of  Cressy  I can  only  briefly  mention  at  the 
close  of  an  already  somewhat  lengthy  excursus. 

But  I cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  Cressy 
of  Dodford  gives  us  the  authority  of  mediaeval 
monuments  for  a coat  quite  different  from  that  of 
Cressy  of  Birkin,  though  one  which  is  assigned  to 
“Cresse  or  Cressy  of  Ouldcotts,  co.  Nottingham,”  in 
the  last  edition  (1878)  of  Burke’s  General  Armory , 
besides  the  well-known  lion  rampant  of  Cressy  of 
Birkin,  which  was  also  borne  by  Cressy  of  Owl- 
cotts.  According  to  Baker,  we  may  cite  the  altar- 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Cressy  of  Dodford,  in  Dodford 
Church,  as  authority  for  “Arg.,  on  a bend  cotised 
sa.,  three  crescents  of  the  field,”  as  having  been 
borne,  quarterly  with  Mortimer,  and  with  an 
inescutcheon  of  Keynes,  by  Sir  John  Cressy  of 
Dodford,  ob.  23  Hen.  VI.  The  Mortimer  quarter- 
ing, of  course,  furnishes  additional  evidence,  if 
such  be  needed,  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  with  Cressy  of  Dodford. 


But  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  far  back  the 
lion  rampant  double  queued,  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Cressy,  can  be  traced  in  the 
Birkin  or  any  other  line,  and  at  what  date  the 
possibly  older  bearing  enshrined  in  Dodford  Church 
was  disused  by  the  Cressys  of  Owlcotts.  Sir 
Bernard  Burke  places  the  two  coats  under  two 
different  orthographies  of  the  name,  and  seems  to 
date  back  the  lion  rampant  to  t.  Hen.  II.  But  the 
monumental  evidence  in  the  Dodford  line  estab- 
lishes the  rarer,  and  perhaps  older,  coat  as  that  of 
an  unquestionable  mediaeval  family  of  Cressy,  itself, 
as  I believe,  of  the  same  stock  as  pressy  of  Owl- 
cotts and  Cressy  of  Birkin,  and  a member  of  the 
baronial  house  of  Cressy,  for  I know  no  other 
stock  in  England  for  any  families  of  the  name. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 
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1600.  Belvedere;  or,  the  Garden  of  the  Muse.  By  John 
Bodenham.  Imprinted  at  London  by  F(elix)  K(ingston) 
for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling  at  Saint  Magnus  Corner, 
1600.  8vo.  236  pp.,  besides  Table  of  Contents,  &c. — 
There  was  also  a second  edition,  with  the  omission  of 
“Belvedere”  on  the  title-page.  Printed  by  E(dward) 
A(llde)  for  John  Tap,  and  sold  at  his  shop  at  Saint 
Magnus  Corner.  1610. 

1607.  The  Surveyer’s  Dialogue,  divided  into  Five  Books : 
very  profitable  for  all  men  to  peruse,  that  have  to  do 
with  the  revenues  of  land,  or  the  manurance,  use,  or 
occupation  thereof,  both  lords  and  tenants  ; as  also  and 
especially  for  such  as  indever  to  be  seene  in  the  facultie 
of  surveying  of  manors,  lands,  tenements,  &c.  By 
J.  N(orden).  London,  printed  for  Hugh  Astley,  &c. 
1607.  4to.  Pp.  244. 

1608.  Disme  : The  Art  of  Tenths  ; or,  Decimall  Arith- 
metike.  By  Simon  Stevin.  Published  in  English  with 
some  additions,  by  Robert  Norton,  Gent.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  S.  S.  for  Hugh  Astley.  1608,  4to. 

(1610).  A Lamentable  new  Ditty,  made  upon  the  Death 
of  a worthy  Gentleman  named  George  Stoole,  dwelling 
sometime  at  Newcastle,  in  Northumberland,  with  his 
penitent  end.  To  a delicate  Scottish  Tune.  At  London, 
printed  for  H.  Gosson  ( circa  1610).  A sheet  with  two 
cuts  and  in  two  parts. 

The  following  are  some  undated  publications  of 
H.  Gosson: — 

The  Country-man’s  new  Care  Away.  To  the  tune  of 
“ Love  will  find  out  the  way.”  (By  Robt.  Guy.)  Priuted 
for  H.  Gosson.  A sheet  in  two  parts,  n.d. 

The  Confession  of  a Penitent  Sinner.  To  the  Tune  of 
“ O Man  in  desperation ; or.  Some  men  for  suddaine 
joys  doe  weepe.”  Printed  for  H.  Gosson.  A ballad  in 
two  parts,  n.d. 

A Living  Sadnes,  in  Duty  consecrated  to  the  Immortall 
memory  of  our  late  Deceased  albe-loued  Soueraigne  Lord, 
the  Peerless  Paragon  of  Princes.  James,  King  of  Great 
Britaine,  France  and  Ireland.  Who  departed  this  Life 
at  his  Mannour  of  Theobaldis  on  Sunday  Last  27  of 
March,  1625.  London,  printed  by  E.  All-de  for  H. 
Gosson.  N.d.,  4to.,  20  pp. 

Take  Time  While  Time  Is.  To  the  Tune  of  “ The 
Ladies  Daughter  of  Paris.”  London,  printed  by  M.P. 
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for  H.  Gosson.  A sheet  in  two  parts,  with  a cut  to 
each. 

A Warning  for  All  Murderers.  A most  rare,  strange,  and 
wonderfull  accident,  which  by  Gods  just  judgement  was 
brought  to  pass,  not  farre  from  Rithin  in  Wales,  and 
showne  upon  three  most  wicked  persons,  who  had  secretly 
and  cunningly  murdered  a young  gentleman  named  David 
William.  To  the  Tune  of  “ Wigmores  Galliard.”  Printed 
at  London  for  H.  Gosson.  N.d.  A ballad  in  two  parts, 
with  two  cuts. 

A Godly  End  and  Wofull  Lamentation  of  one  John 
Stevens,  a youth  that  vras  bang’d,  drawne,  and 
quartered  for  High  Treason,  at  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
upon  Thursday,  being  the  seventh  day  of  March  last, 
1632,  with  the  setting  up  of  his  quarters  on  the  City 
Gates.  To  the  Tune  of  “ Fortune  my  foe,”  &c.  Printed 
at  London  for  H.  Gosson,  n.d.  A ballad  in  two  parts, 
with  two  cuts. 

A Caueat  or  Warning,  For  all  sortes  of  Men,  both 
young  k oldp,  to  auoid  the  Company  of  Lewd  & Wicked 
Woemen.  To  the  Tune  of  “ Virginia.”  Imprinted  at 
London  for  H.  G.  (probably  Henry  Gosson),  n.d.  A 
sheet,  with  four  cuts,  black-letter,  in  two  parts. 

1612.  The  Safegard  of  Saylors,  or  great  Rutter.  Con- 
taining the  Courses,  Distances,  Sounding,  Flouds  & Ebbs, 
with  the  rnarkes  for  entering  of  sundrie  Harboroughs. 
Translated  out  of  Dutch  into  English  by  Robert  Norman, 
Hydrographer.  And  newly  corrected  k augmented  by 
E(dward)  W< right).  1612.  Printed  at  London  by  E(dward) 
A(llde)  for  John  Tap,  &c.  1612,  4to. 

1613.  Joyful  Peace,  concluded  betweene  the  King  of 
Denmarke  & the  King  of  Sweden,  by  the  meanes  of  our 
most  Worthy  Soueraigne,  James.  Printed  for  Henry 
Gosson,  k are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  on  London  Bridge. 
1613.  A Sheet  in  two  parts,  with  woodcuts. 

1621.  The  Enemy  of  Idlenesse.  B.v  William  Fulwood. 
London,  printed  by  Edw:  Allde  for  John  Tap,  dwelling 
at  St.  Magnus  Corner.  1621,  8vo.  According  to  Alli- 
bone  there  were  two  earlier  editions  of  this  book,  one 
published  in  1568  and  the  other  in  1598. 

1635.  The  Old,  Old, Very  Old  Man  ; or. The  Age  & Long 
Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  the  son  of  John  Parr,  of  Winning- 
ton,  in  the  Parish  of  Alberbury,  in  the  County  of  Salop 
(or  Shropshire),  who  was  born  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the  Year  1483.  He  lived  One- 
Hundred  Fifty-two  Years,  nine  Months,  and  odd  Days, 
k departed  this  Life,  at  Westminster,  the  Fifteenth  of 
November,  1635,  & is  now  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  West- 
minster. His  Manner  of  Life  k Conversation  in  so  long 
a Pilgrimage ; his  Marriages,  & his  Bringing  up  to  Lon- 
don, about  the  End  of  September  last,  1635.  Whereunto 
is  added  a Postscript,  shewing  the  many  remarkable 
Accidents  that  happened  in  the  Life  of  this  old  Man. 
Written  by  John  Taylor.  London:  Printed  for  Henry 
Gosson,  at  his  Shop  on  London  Bridge,  near  to  the  Gate, 
1635.  4to.,  32  pp.  Reprinted  in  the  ilarleian  Miscellany, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  66-76. 

1659.  I)ia : a Poem  : to  which  is  added,  Love  made 
Lovely.  By  William  Shipton.  Published  by  a Friend. 
Haec  dedit  ut  pereant.  London  : Printed  for  Charles 
Tyus,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Bibles,  on  the  middle  of 
London  Bridge,  1659.  8vo.,  172  pp. 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 

91,  Porter  Street,  Hull. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Miss  Kelly,  tiie  Actress.— Some  little  notice 
should,  I think,  appear  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  the 
pension  recently  granted  by  her  Majesty  to  Miss 
Kelly.  It  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  we  should 


have  now  living,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  a lady  who  made  her  debut  on  the 
stage  in  1799.  Miss  Kelly  was  an  actress  of  some 
reputation,  and  for  some  time  was  lessee  and 
manager  of  a theatre  which  was  called  “ Miss 
Kelly’s  theatre.”  Miss  Kelly  has  acted  with  Mrs. 
Jordan,  who  must  frequently  have  acted  with 
Charles  Macklin.  Indeed,  Miss  Kelly  herself 
appeared  on  the  stage  only  three  years  after 
Macklin’s  last  performance.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Macklin  might  have  acted  with  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  who  was  on  the  stage  as  late  as  1710.  There 
is,  however,  a good  deal  of  doubt  about  Macklin’s 
age  when  he  died.  But  Betterton  must  certainly 
have  seen  Shakespeare’s  brother,  who  used  to  hang 
about  the  London  theatres  till  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  and  who  used  to  relate  how  he  had 
seen  his  brother  Will  play  the  part  of  an  old  man 
in  a play,  which  was  probably  Adam  in  As  You 
Like  It.  This  brings  the  drama  of  modern  times 
within  only  four  lives  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  contributors  who  possess 
good  theatrical  libraries  could  throw  some  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  construct  a better  chain 
to  connect  us  with  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare’s 
time.  F.  G. 

The  Numeration  of  High  Numbers. — It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  use  a different  system 
from  ourselves  and  the  Germans  in  the  numera- 
tion of  high  numbers.  With  us  a million 
millions  form  a billion,  a million  billions  make 
a trillion,  and  so  on.  But  with  the  French 
a billion  (more  frequently  called  a milliard)  is 
only  a thousand  millions,  and  a trillion  is  a thou- 
sand billions,  so  that  a French  trillion  is  equal  to 
an  English  or  German  billion.  Thus  much  is,  of 
course,  generally  known  ; but  it  is,  I think,  not 
so  generally  known  that  the  French  formerly 
reckoned  the  same  way  as  we  do  still.  The  late 
great  philologist,  M.  Littr6,  informs  us  in  his 
Dictionary,  under  the  word  billion,  that  the  forms 
billion,  trillion,  &c.,  were  composed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  signify  successive  periods  of  six 
figures  after  a million,  “ le  million  representant  les 
chiffres  du  7e  rang  au  12®  ; le  billion  representant 
les  chiffres  du  13e  rang  au  18®,  et  ainsi  de  suite.” 
This  was  modified,  he  goes  on  to  say,  into  the 
present  method  about  a century  later  : “ Ce  n’est 
qu’au  milieu  du  XVIIe  si&cle  qu’il  fut  r6gl6  que 
les  tranches,  au  lieu  d’etre  de  six  en  six  chiffres, 
seraient  de  trois  en  trois  chiffres  ; ce  qui  revint  & 
diviser  par  1,000  l’ancieu  billion,  l’ancien  trillion,” 
&c.  One  would  like  to  know  by  whose  authority 
this  modification  was  so  “ruled”;  it  seems  less 
convenient  than  what  it  superseded.  Littrd  refers 
to  Locke  ( Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding , 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi.)  as  implying  that  the  English  up 
to  his  time  had  not  used  the  words  billion,  trillion, 
&c.,  at  all,  and  were  obliged  in  reckoning  high 
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numbers  to  repeat  the  word  million,  viz.,  millions 
of  millions,  &c.  Locke  proposed  the  introduction 
of  these  words  in  the  sense  in  which  we  still  use 
them  ; and  the  French  formerly  did  the  same,  for 
Littr6  quotes  Est.  de  la  Roche  as  saying,  long 
before,  “qu’un  billion  vaut  mille  milliers  de 
millions.”  It  is  but  seldom  that  such  high 
numbers  have  to  be  used  ; nevertheless,  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  if  all  nations  would  agree  on 
the  same  system.  An  astronomical  illustration 
will  best  show  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
diversity.  Speaking  of  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
star  61  Cygni,  we  find  Flammarion  saying  ( Les 
Terres  du  Giel , p.  575),  “ Elle  est  de  pr&s  de  15 
trillions  de  lieues”;  and  J.  Meyer  (Himmel  und 
Erde,  p.  32),  “Der  Stern  ist  fiber  11  billionen 
Meilen  von  uns  entfernt.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  English  and  German  system  is  more  sym- 
metrical then  the  French,  besides  admitting  of 
greater  extension,  since  the  latter  sooner  “ use 
up”  their  billions,  trillions,  &c.  Still,  even 
science  is  not  likely  to  require  Locke’s  octillions 
and  nonillions.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Nihilism.— -I  do  not  know  when  this  word — 
now  of  shell  portentous  significance— was  first 
employed,  or  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
its  invention.  I find  if,  however,  in  a volume 
without  date,  but  evidently  published  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  entitled  The  Revolution  of 
Reason ; or , the  Establishment  of  the  Constitution 
of  Things  in  Nature , of  Man,  of  Human  In- 
tellect, of  Moral  Truth , of  Universal  Good , 
London,  J.  Ridgway,  8vo.  pp.  240.  I give  the 
entire  paragraph  :- 

“ The  incongruous  conjunction  of  irrelative  ideas,  by 
unskilful  apprehension,  has  produced  all  the  creatures 
of  error;  as  ghosts,  monsters,  gods,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous subtleties  of  metaphysicians,  necessity,  optimism, 
chivalry  of  virtue,  and  nihilism." — P.  69. 

The  writer,  as  if  conscious  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  coinage  of  the  word,  attempts  a definition 
in  a note  : — 

“ By  nihilism  is  meant,  the  annihilation  of  the  common 
interest  of  the  whole  of  existence,  and  its  fractional 
parts  brought  on  by  the  dissolution  of  modes,  or  change 
of  combination.” 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  book  ? 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Political  Assassinations  : a Parallel 
from  Japan,  a.d.  1879.-— 

“ Most  of  the  ministers  have  sharply  marked  features, 
which  remind  one  of  the  many  furious  storms  they  have 
survived,  and  the  many  personal  dangers  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed,  partly  in  honourable  conflict,  partly 
through  murderous  plots.  For.  unfortunately,  a political 
murder  is  not  yet  considered  in  Japan  an  infamous 
crime,  but  the  murderer  openly  acknowledges  his  deed 
and  takes  the  consequence*.  Repeated  murderous 
attempts  have  been  made  against  the  men  of  the  new 


time.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  these, 
ministers,  when  they  go  out.  generally  have  their 
carriages  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard  on  horseback.’ 
—A.  Nordenskibld,  Voyage  of  the  Vega , London,  1881, 
vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

The  “Ajax”  of  Sophocles. — It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers  to  note  the  num- 
bers of  rhymes  occurring  in  the  fine  chorus  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles  beginning  tls  apa  vea to?,  1185, 
to  laveLv,  1.  1204.  In  this  short  space  there  are  no 
less  than  six  lines  ending  with  cov,  of  which  two 
pairs  are  in  two  succeeding  lines.  The  rhyming 
effect  of  this  was  especially  marked  in  the  recent 
musical  performance  of  this  chorus  in  the  Ajax  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  I do  not  know  whether  this  has 
been  noticed  by  any  one  else;  if  so,  I should  be  glad 
of  the  reference.  E.  M.  Sympson. 

Cambridge. 

Lengthsman. — At  an  inquest  held  recently  at 
Hayward’s  Heath,  the  father  of  the  deceased  was. 
described  by  a witness  as  a lengthsman,  which  he 
pronounced  lanksman.  On  inquiry  I found  that 
the  term  described  a person  employed  on  a rail- 
way to  look  after  a certain  length  of  the  permanent 
way.  Wynne  C.  Baxter. 


©urrtrs!. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Early  Parish  Registers  on  Paper.  — In  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute on  “ The  First  Parish  Registers  ordered  by 
Cromwell  in  1538  and  the  subsequent  Transcripts,” 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  original  register  on 
paper  of  the  parish  of  Warkleigh,  co.  Devon,  1538- 
1576,  which  the  writer  said  he  believed  to  be 
unique  of  its  kind.  This  is,  however,  a mistake, 
inasmuch  as  the  earliest  parish  register  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  1537-1615,  is  entirely  on 
paper.  I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  could  tell  me  of  similar  in- 
stances of  these  early  registers  being  on  paper 
(only  about  forty  prior  to  1538,  whether  on  parch- 
ment or  paper,  are  known  to  exist),  as  it  would 
seem  they  are  rare.  Cromwell’s  injunction  in  1538 
did  not  specify  any  particular  material;  it  was  not 
until  1562  that  the  “ decent  book  of  parchment  ” 
was  ordered  to  be  provided.  So  that  it  would 
seem  this  last  order,  notwithstanding  that  the 
volume  commenced  at  an  earlier  date  on  paper, 
was  carried  on  to  the  end.  Why  paper,  at  such  a 
time  and  for  such  a purpose,  should  have  been  pre* 
ferred  I am  unable  to  say;  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
purely  accidental  or  that  economical  motives  ruled 
the  matter.  For  some  time,  judging  from  the 
register  book  to  which  I refer,  I conjectured  that 
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it  was  owing  to  its  commencing  before  the  injunc-  < 
tion  was  actually  issued.  Can  any  light  be  thrown  s 
upon  the  points  I have  raised  ? ] 

C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  Clk.  i 

Ipswich.  i 

Welsh  Heraldry. — In  what  manner  have  the 
arms  of  Welsh  families  passed  from  one  generation 
to  another,  while  the  names  have  been  undergoing 
continual  patronymic  changes  ? How  can  the 
arms  be  traced  and  used  as  evidence  of  lineage  1 
These  questions  are  suggested  by  several  marriages 
which  are  recorded  in  the  pedigree  of  my  own 
family.  About  1430  Robert  Salter  married 
Angharad,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  David  ap 
Jevan  ap  Rich  Yoel.  Whose  arms  did  this  lady 
quarter  with  those  of  her  husband  ? David,  which 
was  at  first  her  husband’s  Christian  name,  or  Jevan, 
or  Rich  Yoel?  In  many  instances  Welsh  names 
recur  in  alternate  generations,  and  so  it  would  be 
easy,  or  possible  at  least,  to  trace  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family.  But  in  many  others  they 
are  totally  dissimilar,  and  offer  no  clue  to  the 
genealogist  or  herald.  Thus,  in  1513  Sir  Thomas 
Salter  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  Edwards  ap  Jerwerth  ap  Jevan  ap  Adda,  of 
Chirk.  What  were  the  arms  of  this  heiress  ? 
Those  of  Edwards,  or  Jerwerth,  or  Jevan,  or  Adda  ? 

James  Salter. 

Basingfield,  near  Basingstoke. 

[See  Burke,  Gen.  Armory , 1878,  s.v.  Jevan  Voell  of 
Penkelly  and  Edwards  of  Chirk.] 

An  Ancient  Fresco  in  Farnborough  Church. 
— The  representations  in  fresco  of  three  female 
saints,  with  the  names  Eugenia,  Agnes,  and  Maria 
over  them,  have  been  discovered  on  removing  the 
whitewash  from  the  western  end  of  the  north  wall 
in  the  parish  church  of  Farnborough,  Hants.  The 
dates  of  erection  and  of  the  dedication  of  this 
ancient  church  are  both  unknown  ; there  are  two 
Norman  arches  in  the  very  thick  walls  of  the 
building.  The  figures  in  fresco  (the  heads  are 
between  five  and  six  feet  from  the  ground)  appear 
to  be  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  art,  and  though 
much  defaced  are  quite  distinguishable,  as  are  also 
the  letters  forming  the  names  ; all  are  of  a faded 
red  colour.  The  names  Eugenia  and  Agnes  are 
over  the  heads  of  the  figures,  the  name  Maria  is 
divided  by  the  head,  and  is  of  a paler  shade  and 
in  smaller  letters  ; there  are  colons  between  the 
names.  The  heads  are  encircled  by  disc-like 
glories,  and  that  of  St  Eugenia  appears  to  be 
decorated  with  a crescent  and  other  devices  ; she 
seems  to  have  a book  in  her  left  hand.  St.  Agnes’s 
glory  is  a series  of  roughly  designed  marks,  rather 
in  the  shape  of  horseshoes,  with  an  upright  mark 
in  the  centre  of  each.  St.  Maria  has  a covered 
cup  or  box  in  her  right  hand,  and  some  other  solid 
substance  on  her  left  side.  Above  the  figures  is 
part  of  a device  composed  of  circles  and  a floriated 


cross.  Is  it  not  very  rare  to  meet  with  a repre- 
sentation of  St.  Eugenia,  who  appears  to  have  been 
popular  only  at  a very  remote  period  ? Can  any 
reason  be  assigned  for  her  representation  in  this 
church,  and  can  any  one  throw  light  on  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  either  of  the  frescos  or  of  the  church 
itself,  or  on  the  subject  generally  ? Will  the 
frescoes  fade  if  left  exposed  to  the  light  ? 

C.  C.  L. 

[“St.  Maria”  probably=Sfc.  Mary  Magdalen.] 

Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Border  Families. 
—In  an  illustrated  history  of  Scotland,  published 
by  Yirtue  & Co.,  of  London  and  New  York,  I 
find  the  following.  Can  any  of  your  readers  learned 
in  heraldry  inform  me  what  foundation  it  has  in 
fact  ? — 

“ The  armorial  bearings  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Border  families  were  remarkably  appropriate  to  tlieir 
character,  and  show  bow  little  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
trade  of  rapine.  It  was  their  vocation,  and,  with  Falstaff, 
they  reckoned  it  no  sin  for  a man  to  labour  in  his  voca- 
tion. Like  this  same  worthy,  they  were  ‘ Diana’s  foresters 
— gentlemen  of  the  shade — minions  of  the  moon,’  under 
whose  countenance  they  committed  their  depredations. 
Hence  the  emblematic  moons  and  stars  so  often  charged 
in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  Their  mottoes  also  bear 
allusion  to  their  profession,  ‘ Reparabit  cornua  Phoebe  ’ 
(we’ll  have  moonlight  again), is  that  of  the  Harden  family. 

‘ Best  riding  by  moonlight  ’ was  the  ancient  motto  of  the 
Buccleuch  family.” 

C.  E.  Haig. 

6,  Queen’s  Terrace,  Windsor. 

A Parody  by  O’Connell.  — In  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy’s interesting  history  there  is  a notice  of 
a clever  impromptu  parody  of  Dryden’s  well- 
known  lines  by  O’Connell  in  reference  to  Col. 
Sibthorpe: — 

“ The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go, 

To  beard  the  third  she  shaved  the  other  two  ! ” 

I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  correspondent 
could  kindly  complete  the  quotation.  I cannot 
find  it  in  O'Connell’s  speeches.  E.  A.  H. 

Masher. — What  is  the  derivation  of  this  very 
recent  addition  to  popular  slang,  which  has,  I 
think,  been  used  by  Punch  ? Does  it  come  from 
the  colonies  ? — as,  in  course  of  conversation  with  a 
naval  officer  recently  returned  home  from  Australia, 
talking  of  some  young  man  who  had  emigrated,  he 
said,  “ Oh,  he  is  a regular  masher”  and  explained 
himself  by  saying  a man  who  had  enough  means 
to  live  on  without  working,  and  who  wore  a black 
coat  and  tall  hat  on  Sunday  ; but  this  descrip- 
tion seems  scarcely  to  answer  with  the  kind  of 
1 character  to  whom  it  is  generally  applied. 

H.  M. 

“The  Soul’s  Errand.” — Whilst  in  the  Thnn- 
. sand  and  One  Gems  of  Poetry  (edited  by  Dr. 
t Charles  Mackay)  this  well-known  poem  is  attri- 
i buted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  Beeton’s 
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Great  Book  of  Poetry  James  Sylvester  is  given  as 
the  author  ; another  collection  of  English  poetry 
ascribes  it  to  Robert  Southwell.  Who,  then,  was 
the  actual  writer;  or  is  it  one  of  those  unsettled 
cases  of  disputed  authorship  ? A.  E.  Viles. 

The  Silvesters  and  Marshalls  of  Shef- 
field.— Can  any  reader  oblige  me  with  the  arms 
of  the  above  families  ? E.  Ely. 

Lassington  Rectory,  Gloucester. 

The  Hamerton  Family. — Paul  Hamerton,  of 
Munkrode  and  Preston  Jacklyn,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
buried  at  Doncaster  in  1641.  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  Anne  Roulston,  of  Toynton,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. I should  be  glad  if  any  one  could  tell 
me  whether  there  was  any  issue  of  this  second 
marriage  other  than  what  is  given  in  Foster’s 
Yorkshire  Pedigrees. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

Walcot,  Brigg. 

Fowling  Layer.-— In  a lease  dated  in  the  year 
1671  the  lessor,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  in  Somersetshire,  after  demising  to 
the  lessee  a cottage  and  hereditaments,  demised 
and  granted  to  him  “ one  morning  layer,  lying 
above  FoxCombe  in  Weston  aforesaid,  one  evening 
layer,  or  fowling  place,  lying  on  the  north  side  of 
Weston  Hill,  two  fishing  stalls,”  &c.  What  was 
a “ layer  or  fowling  place,”  how  was  it  used,  and 
what  sporting  right,  if  any,  did  it  give  ? Any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  will  much  oblige. 

E.  E.  B. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Harris.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  usually 
accepted  derivation  of  the  name  Harris  ? Is  it 
English  or  Celtic,  or  of  what  origin  ? Of  course, 
many  derivations  suggest  themselves ; but  which  is 
the  most  probable  ? Many  of  the  Harris  family 
live  in  Cornwall.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma. 

Gio.  Battista  Tiepolo.  — “ Yarj  Capriccj,” 
published  1785,  dedicated  to  G.  Manfrin.  How 
many  of  these  etchings  are  there;  what  are  their 
•subjects  and  approximate  value  ? 

E.  0.  Fordham. 

Schiller’s  “ Pegasus  im  Joche.” — Will  some 
•one  explain  to  me  the  word  haymarlcet,  as  occur- 
ring in  Schiller’s  poem  1 Heumarkt  is  a German 
word,  haymarket  is  an  English  one,  not  accented, 
however,  on  the  last  syllable,  and  it  is  here  used 
without  any  article,  as  if  it  were  a proper  name: — 
“ Auf  einen  Pferdemarkt — vielleiclit  zu  Haymarket, 

Wo  andre  Dinge  noch  in  Waare  sich  verwandeln.” 

Is  the  scene  supposed  to  be  laid  in  England  ? The 
farmer  bids  for  Pegasus  “ein  zwanzig  Pfund.”  In 
Germany  he  would  have  offered  not  pounds,  but 
thalers  or  gulden.  Is  it  possible  that  Schiller  con- 
founded Haymarket  and  Newmarket  ? He  might 


have  heard  of  the  latter  as  famous  for  horses.  One 
word,  however,  would  be  as  impossible  to  scan 
as  the  other  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

J.  Dixon. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart. — Can  you  refer 
me  to  a pedigree  of  this  family,  or  to  any  account 
of  the  Humes  of  Lynton,  South  Devon,  one 
member  of  whose  family,  Mr.  Alexander  Hume, 
died  there  in  1812?  F.  A.  Dundas. 

Newton  Bank,  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B. 

Walter  or  Walters  Family.  — There  was 
a family  of  Walters  in  Monmouthshire  and  also  in 
Middlesex,  according  to  a Middlesex  Visitation  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  I have  been  kindly  in- 
formed by  a gentleman  in  Youghal  that  in  the 
last  half  of  the  same  century  the  same  names  be- 
came frequent  in  the  registers  and  inscriptions  both 
of  the  borough  and  churches  of  Youghal.  By  Mr. 
Sims’s  index  I find  that  the  name  Walter  appears 
in  many  other  counties  in  England  also.  I should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  show 
to  what  English  family  of  the  name,  if  any,  the 
Walters  of  Youghal  can  be  referred.  T.  J.  M. 

The  W.  Salt  Library,  Stafford. 

Trimlestown  or  Trimleston  Peerage. — Was 
this  title  ever  spelt  Trimblestown  ? I have  record 
of  a marriage  that  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  between  the  Lady  Trimblestown 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stretton,  of  Leicester.  Who 
was  this  lady  ? C.  W.  S. 

“We  are  Seven.” — Children  of  several  genera- 
tions have  been  familiar  with  Wordsworth’s  beau- 
tiful little  poem  We  are  Seven.  I have  ever  seen 
and  heard  the  first  verse  thus  rendered: — 

“ A simple  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 

What  should  it  know  of  death]” 

In  a volume  entitled  Poetry  for  Repetition , edited 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Twells,  and  published  by  Long- 
mans, I am  astounded  to  find  the  first  line  of  the 
poem  run: — 

“A  simple  child,  dear  brother  Jim.” 

As  this  book  is  much  used  and  frequently  adver- 
tised, I should  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  any 
variorum  reading  of  authenticity  to  justify  the 
“ dear  brother  Jim.”  W.  Whiston. 

Zaccheo  or  Zacchy  Pastrana. — Who  was 
he?  Was  the  character  in  fiction  suggested  by  one 
in  real  life  ? L.  McK. 

Dresden  China.— The  manager  of  the  Meissen 
China  Factory  mentioned  lately  that  their  great 
sale  of  Dresden  china  in  England  dated  from  the 
time  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a work  in  which 
was  described  a service  of  Dresden  china,  and  that 
this  brought  it  into  notice  in  England.  Can  any 
one  refer  me  to  the  passage  ? T.  W.  C. 
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Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.— I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
furnish  me  with  the  names  of  any  books  that  con- 
tain a good  account  of  the  Scottish  border,  the 
condition  of  the  country,  feuds  of  the  clans,  habits 
of  the  people,  &c.,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  W.  J.  D. 

Eschatology.— Can  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  to  the  bibliography  of  the  “Eternal  Hope” 
theory  ? I am,  of  course,  aware  of  Dr.  Farrar’s 
book  on  the  subject  and  Dr.  Pusey’s  reply,  but 
any  list  of  pamphlets,  review  articles,  and  other 
sources  of  information  will  be  very  welcome. 

T.  Gann  Hughes,  B.A. 

Hignett  Family. — Can  you' give  me  any  in- 
formation relative  to  this  family  1 It  was  located, 
I believe,  at  Tarvin,  near  Chester,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  and  branches  of  it  still  exist 
at  both  Chester  and  Liverpool.  I shall  be  glad  of 
any  suggestions  on  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  B.A. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

Travra  xa\£7rd  ra  Ka\a, 

attributed  by  Dr.  Burney  to  Epicliarmus,  among  whose 
fragments  I cannot  find  it,  nor  among  those  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  (Solon,  for  choice),  to  which  I was  referred 
by  a friend.  Is  it  in  Aristotle’s  Ethics  ? 

Julian  Marshall. 

“ The  wheel  of  life  turns  quickly  round, 

And  in  one  place  is  seldom  found ; 

The  midwife  wheels  us  in,  Death  wheels  us  out; 
Good  lackaday  ! how  we  are  wheeled  about  1” 

These  lines  were  familiar  to  me  sixty  years  ago.  Who 
was  their  author  ? M.  L.  D. 

“ 0 thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air  ! ” 

Quoted  in  a recent  magazine  article  as  a sonnet  in  some 
English  version  of  Faust,  which  I have  been  unable  to 
identify,  but  not  apud  Swanwick  or  Martin.  Possibly  it 
may  b>*  from  part  ii.,  of  which  I have  not  seen  in  English 
more  than  the  analysis  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

Averiguador. 

“Blessed  are  the  children  that  enlargeth  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  cursed  are  the  children  that  enlargeth 
the  kingdom  of  hell.” — The  above  is  inscribed,  amongst 
a number  of  texts  from  Scripture,  on  the  wall  of  a church 
in  Scotland,  a.d.  1636.  r 

My  father  used  to  be  fond  of  praising  the  condition  of 
the  man  who  was 

Lnplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man’s  heir  or  slave.” 

Is  this  a quotation ; and  if  so,  from  whom  ? 

R.  H.  Busk. 

JRrplfetf. 

TENNIS. 

(6th  S.  iii.  495;  iv.  90,  214;  v.  5G,  73;  vi.  373, 

410,  430.) 

*(5?  f°T  the  merciful  consideration  of 

Mr.  Tancock  and  Prof.  Skeat  for  my  audacious 


guess  at  the  derivation  of  this  difficult  word ; but 
I am  not  convinced  by  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
it.  That  may  be  my  fault.  By  the  way,  I may 
tell  the  former  correspondent  that  the  earliest 
source  of  the  story  about  the  tennis-balls  sent  to 
Henry  V.,  so  far  as  I know,  is  in  the  record  of 
Thomas  Otterbourne,  a contemporary  {Duo Rerum 
Angl . Script.  Vet. , ed.  Hearne,  Oxon.,  1732,  Bvo., 
vol.  i.  p.  274),  who  says  : — 

“ Eodem  anno  in  Quadragesima,  rege  existente  apud 
Kenilworth,  Karlolus  (sic),  regis  Prancorum  films,  Dal- 
phinus  vocatus,  misit  pilas  Parisianis  ad  ludendum  cum 
pueris.  Cui  rex  Anglorum  rescripsit,  dicens,  se  in  brevi 
pilas  missurum  Londoniarum,  quibus  terreret  et  con- 
funderet  sua  tecta.” 

There  is,  in  all  probability,  little  foundation  for 
the  story.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  be  true  at 
the  time,  or  soon  after.  It  is  mentioned  by  Elm- 
ham  in  his  Latin  verse  life  of  Henry  V.,  though 
not  in  the  prose  life ; and  a long  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  middle  fifteenth  century  Cotton  MS. 
(Claudius  A.  viii.)  which  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  printed. 
As  Henry  V.  was  eight  years  older  than  the 
Dauphin,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  taunted 
by  the  latter  on  account  of  his  youth  (see  Percy 
Ballads , new  edition).  The  story  is  repeated  by 
Caxton  in  his  continuation  of  Higden’s  Poly - 
cronicon  (1482),  who  calls  the  balls  tenyse  (in  later 
editions  tenys ) balls  ; but  Lydgate,  the  “ monk  of 
Bery,”  spells  the  word  tynes.  Shakspere  pro- 
bably got  the  tale  from  his  favourite  chronicler, 
Holinshed,  who  gives  a similar  version  of  it. 

Now,  I cannot  see  that  the  spelling  of  the  word 
in  one  MS.  of  the  Promptorium  (Harl.  MS.  221) 
as  teneys  conclusively  proves  that  the  accent  was 
necessarily  on  the  second  syllable.  I do  not  at 
present  know  how  it  is  spelt  in  the  other  MSS. ; 
Pynson  prints  it  tenyse.  To  be  fair,  I will  admit 
the  passage  in  Gower’s  balade  {circa  1400),  “ Unto 
the  worthy  and  noble  Kynge  Henry  the  fourth,” 

“ Of  the  tennis  to  winne  or  lese  a chace,” — 
where  the  accent  certainly  seems  to  fall  on  the 
second  syllable  ; but  the  metre  is  so  rugged  as 
hardly  to  prove  the  usage.  If  strictly  scanned, 
indeed,  it  would  make  an  accented  syllable  of 
“ the,”  the  second  word.  In  the  ballad  of  “ The 
Turke  and  Gowin”  {Percy  Ballads ),  the  Turk 
says  : — 

“ Thou  sbalt  see  a tenisse  ball 
that  neuer  knight  in  Arthur’s  hall 
is  able  to  giue  it  a lout 
And,  again,  the  king  says  : — 

“ Gawaine,  faire  mot  then  fall  ! 
goe  feitch  me  forth  my  tenisse  ball ; 
for  play  will  I and  see.” 

The  spelling  teneys , so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  is 
very  rare,  granting  even  that  it  can  prove  anything 
about  the  accent ; but  here,  in  this  ballad,  we 
have  two  instances  in  which  the  probability  of  an 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  very  strongly  founded 
on  the  spelling,  is  undoubtedly  disproved  by  the 
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rhythm.  If  the  word  can  be  found  rhymed  with 
a word  accented  on  the  second  syllable  I shall  be 
convinced  on  this  point,  and  will  turn  to  French 
for  the  derivation. 

I am  sorry  if  I have  been  misled  by  Halliwell’s 
Dictionary  with  regard  to  tene,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
a plausible  conjecture  that  the  game  should 
have  derived  its  name  from  a word  signifying 
worry  or  vexation  (both  of  balls  and  players),  or  a 
struggling  against  constant  difficulties.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Prof.  Skeat'  is  right. 

It  is,  however,  a pleasure  to  see  that  Dr.  Chance 
agrees  in  my  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  etymologies 
yet  proposed  ; but  that  which  he  offers  satisfies  me 
no  better,  and  I still  wander,  like  the  Peri,  in  quest 
of  a satisfactory  solution.  Without  doubt  St.  Denis 
has  never  given  his  name  to  the  game  in  France, 
whatever  pranks  he  may  have  played  with  his 
head  after  decapitation.  This  I affirm  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction.  The  game  almost  cer- 
tainly was  not  invented  in  France,  though  it  was 
improved  there,  and  still  preserves,  even  as  played 
here,  some  French  terms,  such  as  dedans  (the  open 
gallery  at  one  end  of  the  court).  Tambour  is 
found,  as  tamburin,  in  old  Italian  plans  of  courts. 
There  are  some  other  terms  in  the  game  very 
difficult  to  explain  ; as,  e.g.,  the  boasted  ball.  This 
is  a ball  struck  hard  against  a side-wall,  so  as  to 
rebound  into  the  dedans.  I am  without  any 
authority  for  the  spelling,  as  the  word  is  only 
found  in  quite  modern  books  ; the  stroke  is  tra- 
ditional. The  French  call  it  a “ coup  de  bosse.” 
Can  this  have  given  rise  to  the  English  term  ? 
I have  suggested  elsewhere  that  players  who  had 
heard  the  French  word  may  have  come  to  speak  of 
a bossed,  host,  or  bosted  ball.  Will  this  do  ? 

Julian  Marshall. 

The  word  tennis  is  certainly  French,  but  it  will 
be  of  little  avail  to  invoke  St.  Denis  to  the  rescue 
in  the  melee  of  your  contending  contributors.  The 
word  still  exists  in  the  Old  French  dictionaries  as 
tence  or  tense,  of  which  an  older  form  was  tenis. 
“ Tence,  dispute,  querelle,  contestation,  guerre, 
combat  ” (Roq.,  s.v.).  Roquefort  has  also,  “ Tenne, 
peine,  fatigue,  querelle,”  and  “ Tenner,  tanner , 
lasser,  fatiguer,  battre.”  The  third  meaning  ought 
to  be  in  the  first  place,  for  tenner  or  tanner  is  only 
a variant  of  taner,  which  Cotgrave  interprets  as 
meaning  (l)  “to  tan,”  and  (2)  “ta  trouble, irke,  mo- 
lest, harry  the  intermediate  meaning  between  the 
two  being  to  beat  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  first  process 
of  tanning.  This  is  found  in  the  old  verb  tanner, 
tenner,  to  beat,  to  weary,  or  harass,  as  given  by 
Roquefort.  The  form  tenis  is  still  retained  in  the 
Wallon  dialect:  “ Tener  (1),  taner  (to  tan);  (2) 
lasser,  importuner  ; tenis,  lassant”  (Did.  de  la  L. 
Wallonne,  Grandgagnage  and  Scheler).  The 
prior  meaning  of  tenis  is,  however,  striking  to  and 
fro,  of  which  wearying,  harassing,  &c.,  are  derived 


meanings.  The  order  is,  then,  tenis,  tence  or  temer 
tener,  taner , tan  or  tans  (oak  bark),  and  the  last 
form  brings  us  to  the  Celtic  (A.rmoric)  tann,  an 
oak.  The  game  of  tennis  or  tenis,  as  it  was  at  first 
printed,  is,  therefore,  the  game  of  beating  to  and 
fro.  Sometimes  the  word  tan  means  only  to  beat, 
or  to  beat  continuously,  as  in  Lancashire,  where 
to  tan  a person’s  hide  is  an  expression  among  the- 
lower  classes  for  a long  and  severe  beating. 

J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

In  the  present  discussion  a word  as  to  the  uses 
of  tennis  in  rural  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
may  be  of  some  interest.  In  the  recollection  of  the- 
oldest  inhabitant  in  this  and  other  villages  “ bum 
out  tennis  ” has  been  played.  I have  two  servants, 
sisters  and  natives,  who  tell  me  they  played  on 
the  green,  and  they  see  the  children  of  the  village 
school  doing  the  same  at  this  day,  while  lawn- 
tennis  is  going  on  in  gardens.  In  the  old 
game  Jour  stones  were  placed  in  a square,  called 
tene  or  tenes — first,  second,  third,  and  fourth — the 
first  the  home  or  hame  tene.  There  were  two- 
opposite  parties  of  two  or  four,  and  the  object  of 
the  one  was  to  run  swiftly  from  one  tene  to  another 
without  being  hit,  or  belled,  by  the  ball  of  the 
opposite  party  ; they  could  not  be  touched  at  any 
station,  and  if  they  reached  the  hame  tenie  were 
not  out.  Whether  “ bum  out  ” meant  the  over- 
throw of  the  party  at  each  holding  I never  heard. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  Fr.  tenir  as  the 
origin  of  the  holding.  It  is  an  expressive  metaphor 
used  by  old  people  on  returning  to  the  native  place 
for  an  anniversary,  sometimes  from  far-off  wander- 
ings ; they  “ like  to  come  back  to  t’  hame  tenie,  as 
t’  saying  is.”  One’s  favourite  chair  is  often  called 
“ t’hame  tene.”*  Shakespeare’s  general  acquaintance 
with  words  used  in  games  during  the  ages  when 
France  and  England  were  so  often  associated  in 
warfare  makes  this  solution  most  natural ; and  this 
earlier  influence  on  language  in  the  northern 
counties  was  far  more  general  than  that  which 
came  by  Queen  Mary.  The  game  may  not  have 
been  known  by  the  same  name  in  the  two  countries, 
and  years  change  names  ; but  the  reference  in 
Henry  V.,  I.  ii.,  shows  that  the  Dauphin  under- 
stood the  force  of  his  message  when  he  spoke  of 
sending  a ton  of  tennis  balls  to  prevent  the  English 
king’s  approach  to  his  home-hold.  There  could 
not  have  been  a more  powerful  figure  of  speech  to 
signify  the  amount  of  opposition  ready  to  meet 
him.  As  to  St.  Denis  I can  say  nothing  ; and  the 
word  tene,  trouble,  mentioned  by  Halliwell,  is 
unknown  here.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

In  a note  to  Dr.  Chance’s  ingenious  suggestion 

* This  singular  form  of  the  word,  now  written  for  the 
first  time,  I spell  according  to  my  own  idea  and  idiom — 
tene  if  considered  French,  or  tenie  if  Cumbrian. 
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as  to  the  origin  of  tennis,  he  alludes  to  the  question 
of  the  date  when  St.  Fiacre  gave  his  name  to  hired 
vehicles,  upon  which  subject  I have  a note  of  a 
quotation  from  Menage  as  follows,  under  date 
1650:  “ Fiacre.  On  appelle  ainsi  a Paris  depuis 
quelques  annees  un  carrosse  de  louage,  a cause  de 
l'image  de  S.  Fiacre  qui  pendait  comme  enseigne 
a un  logis  de  la  Eue  S.  Antoine  oil  on  louait  ces 
carrosses.  C’est  dont  je  suis  teinoin  oculaire.”  It 
would  seem  very  likely  that  he  was  already  patron 
saint  of  coachmen,  otherwise  why  did  he  figure 
in  the  sign  of  a stableman  ? That  St.  Denis  should 
have  been  chosen  patron  of  a popular  game  for  the 
very  reason  suggested,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  familiar  humour  of  mediaeval  devo- 
tion. That  “ there  is  much  in  a human  head  that 
reminds  one  of  a ball  ” is  borne  out  by  the  legends 
of  “Zovanin  senza  paura,”  and  others  where 
spirits  play  at  skittles  with  skulls.  But  if  Denis 
has  been  made  into  tennis,  I think  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  “ St.”  was  dropped  altogether. 
Instances  of  liaison  with  a word  commencing  with 
a vowel  are  not  unusual,  as  quoted  in  Tooley, 
Tawdrey,  &c.,  but  not,  I think,  with  a word  be- 
ginning with  a consonant. 

I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
suggest  that  stories  of  St.  Denis  carrying  his  head 
from  place  to  place  have  simply  been  suggested  by 
the  mediaeval  habit  of  representing  the  saints  with 
the  symbol  or  instrument  of  their  martyrdom  in 
their  hands  when  using  them  for  decoration  of 
narrow  spaces— so  St.  Lucia  carries  her  eyes,  and  St. 
Agatha  her  breasts  ; and  as  St.  Denis  had  to  stand 
in  the  window-pane  bearing  his  head  in  his  hand, 
some  realistic  wag  of  early  date  doubtless  made 
out  that  it  represented  him  walking  about  with  it 
after  death. 

In  the  Palazzo  della  Eepubblica  at  Siena  is  the 
cassa  in  which  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
transported  thither.  It  is  painted  and  gilt,  and 
one  of  the  saints  surrounding  it  is  St.  John  the 
Baptist  holding  his  head  in  his  hands. 

E.  H.  Busk. 

The  first  hackney  coaches  set  up  in  Paris  started 
from  the  H6tel  St.  Fiacre,  hence  the  name  fiacre. 
Conf.  my  Verba  Nominalia,  and  perhaps  also 
Menage  and  Larousse.  E.  S.  Charnock. 


Busts  and  Portraits  of  Byron  (6th  S.  vi. 
422). — I venture  to  send  some  further  particulars, 
which  may  help  to  complete  the  most  interesting 
list  of  portraits  of  Lord  Byron  compiled  by  Mr. 
Edocumbe  : — 

2 or  3.  ? G.  Sanders,  not  Saunders.  Engraved 
by  W.  Finden  in  1830  and  by  Wright.  The  pic- 
ture or  miniature  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  M.P. 

4.  Engraved  by  E.  Grave  in  1820.  I can  find 
no  portrait  of  Byron  exhibited  in  1815.  Westall’s 


was  exhibited  in  1825,  and  another  half-length  by 
Westall  (differing  entirely  from  the  engraved  one) 
was  sold  by  us  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1875. 
It  is  probably  now  at  Hughenden. 

5.  I cannot  find  that  this  portrait  was  ever  ex- 
hibited at  the  Eoyal  Academy.  It  was  engraved 
by  Eobert  Graves,  A.E.A.,  in  1836,  by  Thos. 
Lupton  in  1824,  and  by  W.  T.  Mote,  C.  Warren, 
Agar,  Edwards,  and  C.  Armstrong  in  1819.  W. 
Essex  exhibited  four  enamels  from  this  picture — 
in  1844,  1845,  1852,  and  1854.  Lord  Leigh’s  re- 
plica was  exhibited  at  the  Portrait  Exhibition  in 
1868,  and  is  signed  “ T.  P.  1813.” 

6.  Engraved  by  E.  Grave,  and  H.  T.  Eyall,  and 
H.  Meyer  in  1825.  A portrait  by  James  Holmes 
was  exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street  in  1827. 

8.  Engraved  by  H.  Meyer  in  1816,  Holl,  and 
Scriven.  There  is  a woodcut  by  Henry  Linton. 

11.  Engraved  by  W.  Finden.  In  1814  Phillips 
exhibited  it  at  the  Eoyal  Academy— a “ Nobleman 
in  the  Dress  of  an  Albanian.” 

14.  Lithographed  by  Fromentin.  A drawing 
from  this  bust  by  Cateni  was  engraved  by  Eaphael 
Morghen. 

15.  Engraved  by  C.  Turner  in  1826,  by  F. 
Engleheart  in  1827,  and  H.  Eobinson.  An 
enamel  of  this  by  H.  P.  Bone  was  exhibited  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1838. 

16.  Engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis  in  1845.  This 
seems  to  be  a fancy  portrait  of  Byron  when  young. 

The  following  are  not  in  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  list ; 
some  of  them,  however,  may  not  be  “ authentic”: 

E.  H.  Bailey,  E.A.,  exhibited  a bust  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  in  1826,  and  at  Suffolk  Street  in 
1827. 

W.  K.  Tate  exhibited  a bust  at  Suffolk  Street 
in  1828. 

William  Brown  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
in  1823  a portrait  engraved  on  cornelian. 

A drawing  by  E.  Morris  was  engraved  on  wood 
by  H.  Linton  in  1855. 

A portrait  by  Sieurec  was  engraved  by  Wedge- 
wood. 

A portrait  by  Gandellini  was  engraved  by  E. 
Cooper.  Algernon  Graves. 

6,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Mr.  Edgcumbe  has  omitted  from  his  list  of 
these  works  the  frontispiece  to  Lord  Byron  and 
some  of  his  Contemporaries,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  1828, 
which  is  a silhouette  in  white  on  black  of  a whole- 
length  seated  figure  “ as  he  appeared  after  his 
daily  ride  at  Pisa  and  Genoa,”  the  original  having 
been  “ cut  in  paper  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt.”  The 
vraisemblance  of  this  portrait  is  obvious,  and,  apart 
from  Leigh  Hunt’s  testimony,  gives  high  interest 
to  it.  A silhouette  was  published  by  Ackermann. 
The  frontispiece  to  Parry’s  notice  of  Byron’s  latter 
days  was  accepted  by  Leigh  Hunt  as  an  excellent 
likeness.  F.  G.  Stephens. 
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While  lately  turning  over  some  papers,  I 
came  across  one  of  Edward  Trelawny’s  cha- 
racteristic letters.  The  subject  of  Byronic  por- 
traiture is  touched  by  the  following  words.  Some 
•one  had  suggested  placing  a canopy  over  the 
contemplated  monument  of  Byron 

“As  to  a canopy  or  covering  over  the  Byron  statue, 
it ’s  simply  ridiculous.  A statue  should,  if  possible,  re- 
semble the  original  that  it  is  erected  to.  His  sister,  his 
wife,  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  Harness,  and  myself  all  con- 
sidered the  bust  of  Thorwaldsen  was  the  best  in  exist- 
ence of  Byron  ; and  the  portraits  by  Phillips  and  others 
were  unlike  him,  both  in  drawing  and  expression,  and 
Byron  himself  thought  they  were  caricatures.  The 
miniature  by  Holmes  that  you  have  of  mine,*  his  sister 
thought  very  like,  but  that  no  artist  of  her  time  could  do 
justice  to  his  expressive  face.” 

Richard  Edgcumbe. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

Liguria  (6th  S.  vi.  86,  215,  256). — The  very 
ingenious  theory  that  we  have  had  from  Mr. 
Parry  concerning  the  origin  and  mutual  relation 
•of  the  words  comb,  cwm,  Cymry,  does  not  seem 
to  me  a correct  one.  He  argues  from  wrong  pre- 
mises. 

First,  as  to  comb.  This,  he  says,  means  a hill ; 
and  here,  at  the  very  outset,  I think  he  is  in 
error.  I believe  that  the  true  meaning  of  comb  or 
combe  is  a hollow  or  valley  ; and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  the  Welsh  cwm.  The  places 
in  the  names  of  which  it  occurs,  with  but  few 
exceptions  as  a suffix,  will  be  invariably  found,  I 
think,  to  be  situated  either  in  hollows  and  valleys 
or  in  low-lying  districts.  Turning  to  the 
south-west,  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
these  names  are  chiefly  found,  we  have,  Appul- 
dercombe,  Bowcombe,  Chilcomb,  Combe,  Gat- 
combe,  Luccombe,  and  Whitcomb,  in  Hampshire  ; 
Boscombe,  Burcombe,  Coombe,  Coombe-Bisset, 
and  Elcombe,  in  Wiltshire  ; Ashcombe,  Batcomb, 
Burcomb,  Corsecomb,  Melcombe,  Motcomb,  Net- 
tlecomb,  and  Woolcomb,  in  Dorsetshire  ; Balcomb, 
Combe-Flory,  Crowcombe,  Cutcombe,  Nettle- 
combe,  Timbercombe,  Winscomb,  Wiveliscombe, 
&c.,  in  Somerset  ; and  Awliscombe,  Branscombe, 
Burlescombe,  Combe-Martin,  Collacomb,  Crea- 
combe,  Deancombe,  Ilfracombe,  Paracombe,  Pudi- 
combe,  Salcombe,  Swincomb,  Welcomb,  Widdi- 
combe,  Withycombe,  and  Woollacombe,  in  Devon. 
The  comb  in  these  names  correctly  describes  the 
situation  of  each  place,  which  is  as  I have  stated 
—-the  hollows  being  sometimes  very  deep  and 
narrow.  I may  add  that  in  Cornwall  the  term  is 
not  infrequent,  and  that  it  is  there,  I understand, 
held  to  be  synonymous  with  valley.  Thus  far  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  now  to  the 
second  point — its  relation  to  cwm. 

The  place-names  containing  comb  are  to  be  found 


* Now  the  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  who  had 
kindly  lent  it  to  us  for  the  Byron  Loan  Collection,  1877. 


here  and  there  throughout  the  southern  counties  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  midlands  ; but  they 
grow  more  and  more  frequent  as  we  proceed  west- 
ward, being  more  numerous  in  Somerset  than  in 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  perhaps  more  so 
in  Devon  than  in  Somerset.  In  these  western 
districts  the  Celts,  instead  of  having  been  driven 
away  and  exterminated,  as  in  the  east  of  England, 
remained  in  considerable  numbers,  and  became  at 
length  amalgamated  with  the  Teutonic  settlers. 
In  Devonshire,  which,  after  Cornwall,  is  the  most 
Celtic  part  of  England,  the  word  combe  is  more 
frequently  used  than  elsewhere  ; while  in  Wales 
the  place-names  with  cwm  as  a prefix  are  in- 
numerable. In  the  north  and  north-east  of  Eng- 
land the  term  rarely  occurs  ; but  in  the  north- 
west, in  Cumberland,  where  we  again  have  a 
Celtic  element,  we  find  a corresponding  prefix, 
cum,  as  in  Cumdivock,  Cumrew,  Cummersdale, 
Cumwhinton,  and  Cumwhitton  ; and  this  is 
repeated  in  Cummertrees  and  Cumnock,  situated 
in  the  further  part  of  the  region  of  the  Strath- 
clyde Britons,  beyond  the  Solway.  I deduce 
from  these  facts  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Parry  quite 
wrong  in  stating  that  comb  is  the  Saxon  original 
of  cwm,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  word 
is  taken  from  the  Welsh.  That  cwm  is  really  a 
Celtic  word  would  also  appear  from  the  fact  that 
there  is,  or  seems  to  be,  an  analogous  term  in 
Irish  Gaelic.  I will  point  out,  for  instance,  that, 
without  leaving  the  well-known  neighbourhood  of 
Killarney,  such  names  are  to  be  found  as  Coom- 
Dhuv  or  Cummeenduff  (the  Black  Yalley),  the 
Cummeen  Thomeen  Lakes,  Cummeenmore,  and 
Cummeenapeasta.  The  actual  root  of  cwm , a 
valley  or  dingle,  appears  to  be  the  Welsh  word 
cw , a concavity,  from  which  also  are  cwjl,  a hood  ; 
cwch,  a boat  ; cwd,  a bag  or  pouch  ; and  cwpan , a 
cup. 

And  now,  finally,  we  come  to  the  derivation 
and  meaning  of  Cymry.  Mr.  Parry  states  that 
this  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  comb,  a hill 
or  high  land,  and  that  consequently  its  own  mean- 
ing is  Highlands.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
combe  is  Celtic,  and  means  a valley,  or  (relatively) 
low  land  ; so  that  his  definition  will  not  hold. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  only 
names  which  the  Welsh  have  for  themselves  and 
their  country  had  been  borrowed  from  foes  and 
foreigners.  But  we  need  not  look  away  from  the 
Welsh  language  for  the  derivation  of  this  word 
Cymry.  Cy,  cyd,  cym,  and  cyf  (m  is  often  changed 
to/)  are  prefixes  denoting  mutuality,  union.  From 
these  are  cyfail , a friend  ; cyfranog,  a parti- 
cipant ; cymydog,  a neighbour  ; cymhar , a part- 
ner ; and  cymmrodawr,  an  associate.  I think  we 
may,  therefore,  assign  a Welsh  origin  to  Cymry , 
which,  by  the  way,  means  not  Wales,  but  the 
Welsh  people,  and  that  we  may  consider  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  the  word  to  be  fellows — com- 
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rades.  Cumbra,  in  Cumbraland,  is  simply  Cymraeg 
spelt  phonetically  in  English,  minus  the  final 
guttural.  Cumbra-land  is,  therefore,  Welsh-land. 
As  Cymru  (Wales)  does  not  mean  Highlands,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  for  Lloegr  the 
meaning  of  Lowlands.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  Lloegr  is  derived  from  clogwrn,  clogwyn,  or 
clegr,  a rock,  or  cliff.  The  cliffs  of  England  still 
give  a name  to  the  district  of  Cleveland.  They 
may  not  improbably  have  given  this  name  of 
Lloegr  to  the  whole  country.  C.  W.  S. 

Mensful  (6th  S.  vi.  288). — Your  correspondent 
writes  that  this  word  in  East  Yorks=“  something 
to  one’s  mind,  anything  done  which  gives  pleasure 
to  the  mind.”  This  explanation  of  the  use  of  the 
word  is  quite  new  to  me,  although  I have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  word  as  used  in  Yorkshire, 
and  makes  me  think  that  your  correspondent  some- 
how connects  the  word,  with  L.  mens= mind.  I 
hope  that  my  inference  is  wrong,  for,  of  course, 
there  is  no  connexion  between  the  words.  Mensful 
is  the  O.E.  menksful— gracious,  &c.,  and  is  derived 
from  the  A.-S.  mennise,  human  (“cf.  our  double 
.sense  of  ‘ humanity,’”  Coleridge’s  Glossarial  Index). 
It  is  a pity  that  this  word  as  well  as  the  noun 
mense  are  not  Queen’s  English.  What  can  be  more 
expressive  than  the  Yorkshire  saying,  “ He  hez 
nayther  sense  nur  mense,”  i.  e.,  he  utterly  lacks  all 
sense  of  decency  ? I have  heard  unmenseful  used 
in  a similar  way.  On  the  other  hand,  a menseful 
person  is  one  that  keeps  within  the  rules  of  decorum 
and  behaves  himself  in  no  unseemly  manner.  Ray 
explains  theadjective  as  “comely, graceful, crediting 
a man.”  Mr.  Peacock,  in  his  Lincolnshire  Glossary , 
gives  a different  use  of  mense— u the  freshness  or 
gloss  on  anything.  ‘That  black  velvet  coat  o’  mine 
’ll  wear  a long  time  yet,  but  all  th’  m,ense  has  gone 
of  on  it.’”  In  A Bran  New  Wark  (Westmoreland 
Dialect),  edited  for  the  E.D.S.  by  Prof.  Skeat,  at 
p.  201  there  is  the  following  note,  which  I fancy 
must  have  escaped  his  notice:  “ Mense , from  mensa , 
a table,  alluding  to  the  tables  in  the  old  monas- 
teries spread  for  the  poor.” 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Memful  is  a word  very  commonly  used  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  signifies  decent,  orderly,  grace- 
ful. We  have  also  the  word  mense , signifying 
neatness,  tidiness,  order.  A person  said  to  me,  not 
long  ago,  that  “ It  was  a family  wi’out  ony  mense 
i’  th’  whole  lot  of  ’em.”  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

This  word,  not  in  Halliwell,  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  moderate,  reasonable.  A farmer’s  wife 
at  a certain  village  near  Middleham  once  gave  her 
husband  a caution  on  market  day  in  the  following 
words  : “ Be  memful,  Joseph,  be  mensful,  and 
when  thee’st.  had  one  glass — get  another.”  The 
rrapa  7rpo(rSoKiav  may  be  explained,  I imagine, 


by  understanding  that  Joseph  was  to  make  the 
two  glasses  suffice.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

In  Carr’s  Dialect  of  Craven  (1828),  vol.  i.  p.  319, 
this  word  is  spelt  menceful , and  the  following  quo- 
tations are  given : — 

“ But  d’ye  see  fou  better  bred 
Was  mence-fou  Maggy  Murdv.” 

Ramsay,  Dr.  Jamieson. 

“ That  fully  semly  on  syht 
MenskJ'uL  maiden  of  myht.” 

Harl.  MSS.  1200. 

G.  Fisher. 

This  word  is  common  in  Cumberland.  A native 
of  that  county  residing  here  tells  me  it  means  , 

“ having  almost  every  good  quality — virtue,  thrift, 
good  manners,”  &c.  Gilpin  ( Songs  and  Ballads  of 
Cumberland)  defines  it  “ hospitable,  generous,”  I 
while  Gibson,  in  his  humorous  Folk  Speech,  &c.,  of  ! 
Cumberland,  gives  mense=(i  propriety,  creditable 
behaviour.”  A.  Middleton,  M.A. 

Binton  Rectory,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

This  word  (spelling  probably  menseful  or  mence- 
ful) was  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a cottager  in  | 
Holderness  in  the  remark,  “ My  father  had  a coat 
thirty  years,  and  it  looked  menseful  even  at  the 
end  of  that  time.”  Her  meaning  was  respectable,  i 
decent.  M.  C.  Hudson. 

Hornsea,  Hull. 

This  word  is  in  common  use  in  Northumberland* 
Brockett  defines  it  as  “ decent,  graceful,  mannerly 
hospitable,  creditable.”  The  substantive  mense 
has,  of  course,  corresponding  significations.  In  the 
sense  of  hospitality,  a woman  who  had  made  pre- 
parations for  a visitor,  who,  however,  had  not  time 
to  partake  of  her  cheer,  told  me,  with  evident 
satisfaction,  that  “she  had  her  meat  and  her  mense” 

As  a verb,  “ tbe  clock  menses  the  room.”  Mense- 
less  is  also  common,  and,  of  course,  has  the  opposite 
meanings.  G.  H.  T. 

Ewins  Baronetcy  (6th  S.  vi.  288): — 

“[Died"!  Lately,  near  Wooler,  Northumberland,  aged 
S7,  bir  P.  0.  Ewins,  bart.,  who  formerly  married  Signora 
Centuci,  a Neapolitan  lady,  by  whom  he  had  issue  an 
only  son,  born  at  Eagle  Hall,  Somerset.  This  son  marry- 
ing without  his  father's  consent,  the  latter  disposed  of 
all  his  estates,  invested  the  produce  in  the  public  funds, 
and  withdrew  into  very  humble  retirement,  about  40 
yeais  since,  leaving  his  son  (since  dead)  the  scanty 
pittance  of  40 L.  a year  only,  and  whom  he  never  after- 
wards would  be  reconciled  to,  or  see.  The  deceased  made 
many  wills ; and  by  the  last,  after  giving  in  legacies 
about  40, 000L,  bequeathed  the  res;due  of  his  immense 
property  (exceeding,  it  is  said,  500,000L  sterling),  to  a 
distant  relation  at  Newry,  in  Ireland,  who  dying  but  a 
very  short  time  before  the  testator,  the  title  and  whole 
residue  of  this  splendid  fortune  devolve,  by  lapse,  to  Mr. 
James  Ewins  (now  Sir  James  Ewins,  bart. ),  the  testator’s 
grandson,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  perfumer.  He 
is  a man  of  unblemi-hed  character,  probity,  and  integrity, 
with  a large  family  of  children.”  — Annual  Register, 
1807,  p.  649. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 
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Ben  Jonson,  Junior  (5th  S.  ii.  208).— Mr. 
C.  Elliot  Browne  inquired  at  the  above  re- 
ference for  information  respecting  the  ‘‘  W.  S., 
Gent.,”  who  put  forth  a volume  of  poems  under 
this  name  in  1672.  If  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  answered,  the  following  note  may, 
perhaps,  suggest  some  clue  to  the  matter.  The 
author  speaks  of  himself  as  descended  from  the 
Lucy  and  Aston  families,  and  in  an  advertisement 
at  the  end  of  the  book  relating  to  a medicine 
apparently  of  his  own  invention,  he  requests  those 
who  wish  to  profit  by  his  advice  to  enquire  at 
Mr.  Horner’s  at  the  King’s  Head  in  White’s  Alley 
in  Chancery  Lane  for  Capt.  Sambach”  A refer- 
ence to  Collins’s  Baronetage,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  shows 
that  Sir  Edward  Aston,  of  Tixall  (High  Sheriff  for 
co.  Staff.  26  Eliz.),  had  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  a daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married 
“ — — Sanbech  of  Broadway,  in  com.  Wigon”; 
her  brother,  Sir  Walter,  being  the  patron  whom 
Drayton  celebrates.  A Worcestershire  genea- 
logist might  possibly  follow  up  the  clue  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  J.  H.  Clark. 

The  Raymonds  and  Davenants  (6th  S.  vi. 
227). — The  Raymonds  are  still  an  Essex  family, 
their  representative  being,  I imagine,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, of  Belchamp  Hall,  not  far  from  Sudbury. 

William  Deane. 

Hintlesham  Rectory,  Ipswicli. 

Alessandro  Ceretoli  (6th  S.  vi.  287). — I 
cannot  find  this  name  on  the  roll  of  the  Italian 
Knights  of  St.  John.  My  copy  of  Pozzo  begins 
with  the  year  1136,  and  comes  down  to  June  1, 
1689.  Edmund  Waterton. 

Poplin  (6th  S.  vi.  305). — The  authority  for  the 
derivation  of  this  word  from  papeline  will  be  found 
in  my  Verba  Nominalia.  See  Diet,  des  Sciences , 
new  ed.,  1847,  4to.,  pp.  328,  419. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Sherry  Cobblers  (6th  S.  vi.  307). — Tn  Five 
Years  at  an  English  University  (vol.  i.  pp.  219-21), 
by  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  is  an  amusing  account 
of  his  introducing  this  American  beverage,  hitherto 
unknown  in  England,  at  Cambridge  ; and  he 
claims  the  honour  of  having  left  this  as  a souvenir. 
The  date  of  this  would  be  about  1844.  Mr. 
Bristed,  who  died  in  1873,  was  also  the  inventor 
of  condensed  milk.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

A Wedgwood  Subject  (6th  S.  vi.  308)  — This 
is  the  tablet  numbered  265  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
Wedgwood’s  Catalogue  (Etruria,  1787,  8vo.,  p.  39), 
and  designated  “ The  Apotheosis  of  Homer.”  It 
was,  I believe,  executed  by  Flaxman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting,  as  a central  ornament,  into 
chimney-pieces  such  as  adorn  Lord  Scarsdale’s 
magnificent  residence,  Kedleston  Hall,  near  Derby. 


The  specimen  described  by  M.  S.  S.  is  one  of  the 
largest  size,  and,  if  in  perfect  condition,  is  unques- 
tionably a valuable  possession. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Ollands,  a Norfolk  Word  (6th  S.  vi.  406). — 
It  is  the  old  story.  Men  cannot  be  content  with 
telling  us  about  a word  of  this  sort  without  in- 
sinuating an  etymology,  while,  of  course,  they 
never  dream  of  investigating  before  guessing.  The 
suggested  etymology  of  olland  from  out-land  is 
really  too  much.  In  1691  Ray  spelt  it  old  land, 
in  two  words  (E.D.S.,  B.  16,  p.  88);  and  it  is 
always  a comfort  to  crush  a bad  guess  easily. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  Leith  (6th  S.  vi. 
309).— As  many  of  our  names  of  rivers  and  hills 
are  Celtic,  I think  the  word  Leith  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Welsh  llethr , the  side  or  slope  of 
a hill,  a declivity,  a steep  ascent.  It  is  found  in 
Machynlleth  and  other  Welsh  place-names.  The 
Irish  form  is  leitir,  which  O’Donovan  explains  as 
a “ wet  hill-side.”  It  appears  in  many  Irish  place- 
names,  as  in  Leitir-bruic,  the  hill-side  of  the  brock 
or  badger  ; Leitirkeen,  the  fair  ascent,  and  others. 
The  words  leith  and  hill  have  the  same  meaning, 
and  their  union  denotes  that  two  different  races 
have  occupied  the  land.  In  Lancashire  we  have 
an  instance  of  three  words  used  as  the  name  of  a 
hill,  which  the  Britons  called  pen  (head  or  hill), 
and  the  Saxons  pen-hull,  corrupted  into  pendle; 
when  the  process  of  this  formation  had  been  for- 
gotten it  was  finally  called  Pendle  Hill.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

This  name  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin.  The 
first  thing  is  to  find  out  the  earliest  spelling  of  the 
name.  The  town  of  Leith  had  its  name  from  the 
river  Leith  which  falls  into  the  sea.  Chalmers 
derives  the  name  from  British  llith,  a flood  or  in- 
undation. It  is  etymologically  the  same  word 
with  the  river  names  Lech,  Leek,  Lad,  Led,  Lid, 
Lud,  Loddon,  Lyd,  Lug,  Lugg,  Legre  or  Leir  (now 
Soar),  Liger  (Loire) ; and  the  diminutives  Laggan, 
Leithan,  all  derived  from  the  Keltic  lli,  water. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Folk-lore  of  the  Rainbow  (6th  S.  vi.  309). 
— The  effect  to  which  there  is  allusion  in  respect  of 
the  earth  occurs  thus  in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  5 : 

“ Quod  si  admonendi  sumus,  qualis  sit  terrae  odor  ille 
qui  quasritur,  contingit  saepe  etiam  quiescente  ea  sub 
occasum  solis,  in  quo  loco  arcus  caelestis  dejecerit  capita 
sua : et  cum  a siccitate  continua  iramaduit  imbre  : tunc 
emittit  ilium  suum  halitum  divinum  ex  sole  conceptual, 
cui  comparari  suavitas  nulla  possit.” 

And  to  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  a shrub  there 
is,  Ibid.,  xii.  24  : “ Tradunt  in  quocunque  frutice 
curvetur  arcus  cselestis,  eandem  quee  sic  aspalatho 
suavitatem  odoris  existere,  sed  in  aspalatho  in- 
enarrabilem  quandam.” 

On  referring  to  “ N.  & Q.”  I perceive  that  the 
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question  was  raised  by  Jarltzberg,  in  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Bacon,  at  1st  S.  iii.  224.  One  of 
the  two  passages  above  was  referred  to  as  existing 
in  a later  writer  at  1st  S.  viii.  158  ; and  there  was 
a notice  of  a reference  to  a Greek  writer,  as  men- 
tioned in  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  passage  (p.  31,  Lond.,  1870)  shows  that 
it  is  irrelevant. 

The  “ folk-lore  ” in  this  instance  seems  to  be, 
as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  instance  of  popular 
remedies, — e.  g.,  the  spider’s  web  in  ague — a 
remnant  of  exploded  tenets  or  practices  of  phi- 
losophers or  physicists.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Pronunciation  of  Forbes  (6th  S.  v.  269,  316, 
397,  417,  498  ; vi.  35,  157,  437) —The  Earl  of 
Granard,  editor  of  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Gra- 
nard,  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  John  Forbes,  1868, 
told  me  lately  that  his  great-grandfather,  the 
fifth  earl,  who  died  1781,  invariably  pronounced 
his  name  as  a dissyllable ; and  moreover,  that  the 
family  name  was  up  to  and  during  the  fifth  earl’s 
time  always  so  pronounced.  Speaking  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  I quote  the  following 
from  Lord  Granard’s  Memoirs , in  the  appendix: — 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  learned  Profs.  O’Dono- 
van  and  O’Curry,  based  upon  the  statement  of  the 
celebrated  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  that  the  clan  Forbes  was 
derived  from  the  sept  of  Mac  Firbis,  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  present  representatives  of  that  sept,  who  live 
on  the  borders  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  all  use  Forbes  as  their 
name.” 

Here  we  clearly  find  the  original  pronunciation, 
and  can  date  the  change  of  a dissyllable  into  a 
monosyllable.  Harold  Malet. 

Anywhen  (6th  S.  iv.  367,  542  ; v.  56,  78,  139  ; 
vi.  136,  257,  438).— In  my  Words,  Facts,  and 
Phrases,  p.  27,  I have,  “ Anywhen,  somewhen. 
Both  very  good  and  useful  words,  which  ought  to 
find  their  way  into  ordinary  English.  Fifty  years 
ago  they  were  in  common  use  in  Surrey.”  From 
1825  to  1834  I lived  in  Surrey,  and  constantly 
heard  both  these  expression  from  old  people  living 
in  the  district  between  Woking  and  Guildford. 

E.  Edwards. 

H&rborne,  Birmingham. 

American  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  266,  414). — 
The  story  is  very  prettily  told  in  verse  in  an  early 
number  of  Good  Words  : — 

“ There  went  not  the  least  waft  of  wind  through  the 
trees, 

Then  why  do  the  aspens  shiver]  ” 

W.  F.(2). 

Sir  Charlf.9  Hedges  (6th  S.  vi.  347,  375). — 
He  was  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1700,  when  he 
bought  and  went  to  reside  at  Compton  Basset, 
near  Caine,  in  Wilts.  His  coat  of  arms  is  still  on 
the  house.  It  was  sold  after  his  death,  in  1715, 
by  his  son  William,  who  removed  to  Alderton,  in 


North  Wilts.  The  late  John  Britton  says 
( Beauties  of  Wilts,  vol.  iii.  p.  9)  that  Sir  | 
Charles  Hedges  once  owned  the  manor  of  Wan- 
borough,  near  Swindon.  J.  E.  Jackson. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

The  Name  of  James  before  1258  (6th  S.  iv. 
308,  354,  374,  393,  476;  v.  257;  vi.  98).— 
“Magister  Jacobus,  Cust’  Gard’  Regine,”  occurs  I 
on  the  Liberate  Roll  for  39  Hen.  III.  And  on 
the  Close  Roll  for  27  Hen.  III.,  part  i.,  under 
date  of  June  27,  the  king  wills  that  Jacobus, 
eldest  son  of  Nicholas  de  Molis,  shall  dwell  with 
Edward,  the  king’s  son,  with  one  varlet  and  one 
keeper  of  necessaries.  Hermentrude. 

A Lancashire  Ballad  (6th  S.  vi.  269,  415). — 

I can  remember  something  of  this  “ballad.”  It 
was  sung  in  Forfarshire  forty  years  ago  by  girls 
during  the  progress  of  some  game,  which  I do  not 
now  distinctly  recollect.  A lady  at  the  point  of 
being  executed  cries  “ Stop,  stop  ! I think  I see 
my  father  coming.”  Then,  addressing  her  father, 
she  asks : — 

“ 0 hae  ye  brocht  my  silken  cloak 
Or  my  golden  key, 

Or  hae  ye  come  to  see  me  hanged 
On  this  green  gallows  tree  ? ” 

To  which  the  father  replies : — 

“ I ’ve  neither  brocht  your  silken  cloak 
Nor  your  golden  key. 

But  I am  come  to  see  you  hanged 
On  this  green  gallows  tree.” 

Mother,  brother,  and  sister  are  each  addressed  in 
turn,  and  give  the  same  answer.  Last  of  all  the 
fair  sinner  sees  her  lover  coming,  and  on  putting 
the  question  to  him  is  answered  thus  : — 

“ I ’ve  neither  brocht  your  silken  cloak 
Nor  your  golden  key. 

But  I am  come  to  set  you  free 
From  this  green  gallows  tree  ! ” 

Whereupon  the  game  ends.  W.  F.(2). 

Saline  Manse,  Fife. 

“How  goa?”  (6th  S.  vi.  88,  253,  437).— T 
hope  that  the  ordinary  French  “ How  d’ye  do  ? ” 

(“  Comment  5a  va-t-il  ? ”)  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  in  use  only  among  French  working  men.  It  is 
used — and  the  shorter  “ Comment  9a  va?” — every 
day  by  persons  of  all  classes,  just  as  the  old  familiar 
English  “ How  goes  it  ? ” (of  which,  I presume, 

“ How  goa  ? ” is  a mere  corruption)  is  still  some- 
times heard.  Julian  Marshall. 

The  literal  equivalent  of  this  is  found  in  the 
German  “ Wie  gehet  es  ? ” (“  How  do  you  do  ? ”1; 
lit.,  “How  goes  it?”  G.  H.  T. 

Alnwick. 

“ Arthur,  King  of  England  ” (6th  S.  vi.  369, 
415). — The  colossal  figure  in  bronze  which  appears, 
with  twenty-seven  like  statues,  around  the  wonder- 
ful cenotaph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  the 
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Hof-Kirche  at  Innsbruck,  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended to  represent  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
is  suggested  by  M.  D.  A series  which  contains 
Clovis,  Theodoric,  and  Theodobert  might,  I think, 
without  impropriety,  include  King  Arthur,  who,  no 
doubt,  to  the  people  of  that  time,  was  as  real  a 
potentate  as  any  of  his  companions. 

J.  Woodward. 

The  Game  of  Comet  (6th  S.  vi.  67,  175,  276). 
— I used  often  to  play  this  game,  thirty  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  “ Come  at.”  We  used  to  play 
with  one  pack  of  cards  only,  and  any  player  hold- 
ing the  nine  of  diamonds  could,  by  calling  out 
“ Come  at,”  stop  any  one  who  was  following  up  a 
sequence  of  cards  too  speedily. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Folk-lore  of  Eggs  (6th  S.  iv.  307,  478  ; v. 
76;  vi.  117,  278).— We  have  a superstition  in 
Sussex  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Crombie  finds 
prevailing  in  Brittany.  A very  small  egg  is  occa- 
sionally laid  by  a hen  at  the  end  of  her  laying  ; it 
has  no  yolk,  and  is  called  the  cock’s  egg.  I have 
only  recently  persuaded  my  servant — as  nearly  as 
it  is  possible  to  persuade  a woman  against  her  own 
opinion— that  the  cock  does  not  lay  these  eggs. 

W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmeston. 

Since  calling  attention  to  the  description  Sou- 
vestre  gives  of  the  “ wind-egg  ” superstition  in 
Brittany,  I have  come  upon  a passage  in  Pliny 
which  gives  an  account  of  a similar  belief  prevail- 
ing in  his  time,  and  which  explains  the  origin  of 
the  term  “ wind  eggs”: — 

“Trrita  ova,  quae  hypenemia  diximus Sunt  autem 

sterilia  efc  minora,  ac  minus  jucundi  saporis,  et  magis 
humida.  Quidam  et  vento  putant  ea  generari : qua  de 
causa  etiam  zephyria  appellantur.”— Plin.,  x.  60. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  believed  a cock, 
when  seven  years  old,  lays  a small  egg,  which  must 
be  thrown  over  the  roof,  or  the  storm  will  pene- 
trate the  dwelling-house.  If  hatched  it  becomes  a 
basilisk  (Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  iii.  454). 

In  Halliwell’s  Dictionary , s.  v.  “ Cockney,”  I 
find  the  following 

“In  Devonshire  cockernony  is  the  name  of  a small 
cock’s  egg,  which  if  hatched  is  said  to  produce  a cocka- 
trice or  something  exceedingly  noxious.  A cock’s  egg, 
according  to  Forby,  is  an  abortive  egg  without  a yolk.” 

J.  W.  Crombie. 

Ealgownie,  Aberdeen. 

When  a child  my  Devonshire  nurse  showed  me 
one  of  these  gelatinous-looking,  shell-less  eggs, 
telling  me  it  was  a cock’s  egg.  See  the  definition 
of  “ Cockatrice  ” in  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

C.  L. 

Flogging  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  (6th  S.  vi.  67, 
157,  294,  338).— I possess  a comic  picture  repre- 
senting this,  entitled  “ Hoyle’s  Games  : Plate 
the  First  : Back-gammon.”  Unless  it  referred  to 


the  practice  as  being  still  in  use,  the  joke  would 
be  pointless.  Similar  plates  in  the  same  set  refer 
to  every-day  occurrences.  The  plate  is  dated 
July  23,  1823 — not  sixty  years  ago. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Are  Toads  Poisonous?  (6th  S.  iv.  429  ; v.  32, 
173,  297,  375,  418  ; vi.  217,  398.)— Collin  de 
Plancy,  Dictionnaire  Infernal,  after  quoting 
Boccaccio  and  some  others  against  the  toad,  adds  : 

“Cependant  sur  les  bords  de  l’Orenoque  les  Indiens, 
comme  pour  le  consoler  de  nos  mepris,  lui  rendent  les 
honneurs  d’un  culte.  Ils  gardent  les  crapauds  sous  des 
vases  pour  en  obtenir  de  la  pluie  et  du  beau  temps.  Ils 
etaient  tellement  persuades  qu’il  dependait  de  ces  ani- 
maux  de  1’accorder  qu’on  les  fouettait  chaque  fois  que  la 
priere  n’6tait  pas  exaucee.  Yoir  Pons,  Voyage  a la 
Partie  Orientate  de  la  Terre  Ferme  de  VAmerigue  Meri- 
dionale,  t.  i.” 

R.  H.  Busk. 

Bewray  (6th  S.  vi.  7,  72,  110,  199,  252,  274, 
378)  in  the  sense  of  betray  occurs  twice  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  17,  21  : “ If  thou 
bewrayest  his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him”; 
“ He  that  bewrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope.”  See 
Addison’s  Spectator,  No.  68,  in  which,  to  show 
that  a friend  is  lost  by  discovering  his  secrets, 
Addison  cites  the  above  passages  or  verses. 
Cowper,  of  whose  language  it  has  been  said,  “ purer, 
sweeter,  simpler  English  never  was  written,”  in 
his  Tirocinium  employs  bewray— befoul.  Thus  : 

“ Like  caterpillars  dangling  under  trees 

By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze, 

Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 

The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  th’  unseemly  race,”  &c. 

Fredk.  Rule. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Conny  (6th  S.  vi.  146,  273). — This  word  is  in 
general  use  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  been  known  to 
me  from  childhood.  I have  heard  it  used  in  three 
ways.  (1)  With  reference  to  size,  number,  or 
quantity  ; as  “ He ’s  a conny  size,”  “ Thar ’s  a 
conny  few  o’  them,”  “It’s  a conny  bit  nearer.” 

(2)  In  the  sense  of  pretty,  comely,  nice,  &c. ; as 
“ She ’s  a conny  lile  barn  ”=a  pretty  little  child. 
Cf.  the  Whitby  expression,  “ She ’s  conny  beeath  te 
feeace  an  te  follow”  ( Whitby  Gloss.,  E.D.S.). 

(3)  In  exclamations,  &c.;  as  “Connies  joys, 
what  er  ye  dewin’  ? ” “ Whar ’s  ta  bin,  conny  ? ” 
The  word  is  used  also  in  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
word  as  canny,  though  Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner, 
in  their  Lancashire  Glossai'y  (E.D.S.),  say,  with 
regard  to  meaning  (2),  cf.  Icel.  hour,  royal  ; A.-S. 
cyne,  royal,  gentle.  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

T.  Wright  has  this  notice  of  conny,  “ Conny , 
adj.,  handsome,  pretty.  North  ” ( Provincial  Did. , 
s.v.,  Bond.,  Bohn,  1857).  Ed.  Marshall. 

Monmouthshire  Folk-lore  (6th  S.  vi.  246, 
414). — Mr.  Ratcliffe’s  paragraph  no  doubt 
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accounts  correctly  for  the  first  half  of  the  saying, 
but  it  is  the  last,  in  which  the  point  evidently  lies, 
that  is  the  most  puzzling.  Why  should  “ parsons’ 
daughters  ” “ never  come  to  no  good  ” ? It  seems 
quite  irrational,  yet  I find  other  people  have  met 
a similar  tradition.  May  not  the  idea  have 
originated  with  those  who  in  the  times  succeeding 
the  Reformation  objected  to  “ parsons  ” marrying 
and  having  families  1 R.  H.  Busk. 

“Divine  Breathings”  (5th  S.  xi.  240,  336, 
418,  433,  478  ; 6th  S.  ii.  473  ; iv.  376,  436  ; vi. 
115,  276). — The  title-page  of  my  copy  seems  to 
say  that  the  translator  of  the  Meditations  of  St. 
Augustine  was  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  It  runs 
thus  : — 

“ Pious  Breathings,  being  the  Meditations  of  St. 
Augustine.  His  Treatise  of  the  Love  of  God  Soliloquies 
and  Manual.  To  which  are  added,  &c.  Made  English 
by  Geo.  Stanhope,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Sixth 
Edition.  London,  printed  for  J.  k J.  Knapton,  &c., 
1728.” 

The  dedication  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark 
is  dated  April  12,  1701.  Boileau. 

George  Stanhope,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  pub- 
lished, in  1720,  St.  Augustine's  Meditations , “a 
free  version,  executed  with  spirit  and  success.” 
See  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Edward  H.  Marshall,  M.A. 

King  William  III.  at  the  Boyne  (5th  S.  viii. 
21  ; 6th  S.  vi.  284). — There,  is  no  mention  in 
Dalton’s  History  of  Drogheda  of  William  having 
had  a “ walking-stick  in  hand”  during  the  battle  ; 
for  at  p.  321,  vol.  ii.,  it  is  stated  that  “a  ball 
grazed  his  right  shoulder,  tearing  his  coat,  and 
lacerating  the  flesh  ; he  sustained  no  other  injury 
than  a temporary  difficulty  in  using  his  sword- 
arm,  and  that  difficulty  he  did  not  permit  long  to 
retard  his  military  service  ”;  for  at  the  battle  next 
day  “ William  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  when  the  enemy,  in  a rally,  advanced 
within  musket-shot  of  his  infantry,  he  was  seen 
sword  in  hand  animating  his  squadrons.”  Charles 
Knight  has  recorded,  “ William  arrived  on  the 
field.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was  in  some  places 
a deep  mud.  His  own  horse  floundered  in  the 
miry  bottom.  But  the  king  was  at  last  on  firm 
ground.  William  drew  his  sword , and  was  soon  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight.”  In  West’s  picture  William 
is  represented  with  sword  in  right  hand,  and  in 
cuirass,  placed  under  his  coat,  leading  his  cavalry 
to  the  charge.  Vide  Popular  Histoi'y  of  England, 
vol.  v.,  p.  109,  1859.  Henry  G.  Hope. 

Frecgrove  Hoad,  N. 

In  this  engraving,  a fine  impression  of  which  is  in 
my  possession,  dated  1781,  and  said  to  be  engraved 
by  John  Hall  from  the  original  picture  by  Ben- 
jamin West  in  the  collection  of  the  Lord  Grosve- 
nor,  William  III.  is  represented  on  horseback, 


wearing  a cuirass  of  polished  steel  under  his  coat, 
and  holding  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  whilst 
his  left  holds  the  bridle  of  his  charger.  This, 
however,  may  be  only  an  artist’s  license.  To  the 
right  of  the  spectator,  and  in  the  foreground  of 
the  engraving,  the  dying  Duke  of  Schomberg  is 
represented  being  carried  through  the  river,  and 
the  different  emotions  on  the  countenances  of  his 
bearers  are  very  well  delineated  indeed.  The 
engraving  is  a remarkably  fine  and  spirited  one, 
but  the  horses  are  rather  wooden  and  stiff-jointed. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

If  any  artist  ever  earned  the  designations  of  || 
caricaturist,  historical  draughtsman,  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant  to  a king,  it  was  Romeyn 
de  Hooghe.  I have  before  me  his  fine  print  of  j 
the  “ Battle  of  the  Boyne.”  It  is  taken  at  the  j 
moment  of  Schomberg’s  fall.  The  equestrian 
figure  of  King  William,  twelve  inches  high,  with 
every  detail  of  dress  and  equipment  elaborately 
finished,  appears  as  “half  the  battle,”  and  was 
probably  executed  under  strict  instructions.  The 
left  hand  is  bare  and  grasps  the  bridle  ; the  right  | 
wrist  is  not  shown  to  be  bandaged.  It  is  covered 
by  the  buff  gauntlet.  The  sword,  a very  light 
rapier  or  walking- sword,  is  firmly  held  in  the  right 
hand.  The  coat  is  buttoned  half  way  up.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  gorget  or  cuirass  below  the 
falling  band.  Oalcuttensis. 

Galoshes  (6th  S.  vi.  86,  235,  378).— Brachet 
and  Egger  carry  the  derivation  further  back  : 
“Galoche,  chaussure  a semelle  de  bois,  du  latin 
calopedia , soulier  de  bois  dans  plusieurs  textes  du 
moyen  age  ; c’est  le  grec  /<aA.07roSiov.”  Brachet 
proceeds  further  to  trace  the  various  stages  through 
which  the  word  reached  its  present  form. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

In  Ramsay’s  New  Dictionary  of  Anecdotes, 
p.  191,  London,  1822,  occurs  the  following  passage, 
the  substance  of  which  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  Edgeworth’s  Memoirs: — 

“ * By  the  way,  I wonder  what  is  tlie  derivation  of  the 
word  galloshes?’  The  visitor  seeing  him  (Mr.  Edge- 
worth)  so  well  inclined  to  sportiveuess,  was  willing  to 
humour  him,  and  said,  ‘ The  word  was  probably  derived 
from  some  one  having  exclaimed,  as  he  was  kicking 
them  off  after  a walk,  Go,  loo>e  shoes’  Mr.  Edgeworth 
thought  they  might  be  * gala  shoes,’  in  King  James’s 
time,  when  the  most  extraordinary  shoes  were  worn.  In 
short,  after  a variety  of  Swiftian  derivations,  the  dic- 
tionary was  produced,  and  gallosha  proved  to  be  a 
Spanish  word.” 

G.  J.  Dew. 

Lower  Heyford,  Oxon. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Edwards,  I wish  to  correct  a 
statement  I erroneously  made  about  sabots,  which 
was  an  addition  I made  to  the  information  which 
I quoted  from  his  book,  ante,  p.  378.  The  sabots , 
as  worn  in  France  and  Belgium,  are  not  overshoes, 
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but  the  ordinary  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry  and 
working  classes  in  those  countries.  F.  0. 

The  Oldest  Trading  Corporation  (6th  S.  vi. 
288,  456).— There  is  another  corporation,  much 
older  than  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  still  extant 
in  England,  viz.,  the  New  River  Company,  whose 
charter  was  granted  in  1612.  Until  lately  the 
oldest  company  in  England  was  the  East  India 
Company,  which  was  founded  in  1599  and  obtained 
a royal  charter  in  1600.  Of  banks,  probably  that 
of  Venice  was  the  oldest  in  Europe,  having  been 
founded  in  1157.  It  lasted  just  640  years,  viz., 
till  1797.  F.  N. 

A Roman  Eagle  (6th  S.  vi.  68,  173,  295).— 
Unless  I am  much  mistaken,  there  is  a Roman 
eagle  in  the  Museum  of  the  Invalided,  Paris,  pre- 
sented by  Napoleon  III.  and  said  to  be  the  only 
one  in  existence,  in  a window  recess— Anns  Gallery. 

J.  R.  Haig. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
430).— 

“ Here ’s  a health  to  the  king,”  &c. 

“ A bumper  of  Burgundy  fill,  fill  for  me, 

Give  those  who  prefer  it  port  wine  ; 

But,  whatever  the  wine,  it  a bumper  must  be, 

If  we  e’er  drink  a bumper  again. 

Now,  now,  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are  all  past, 
And  all  one’s  best  feelings  possess  him, 

The  glow  of  the  heart  gives  jov  to  the  eye  : 

‘ Here ’s  a health  to  the  king,  God  bless  him  ! ’ ” 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  1826, 
and  will  answer  W.  M.’s  query,  I hope. 

Harold  Malet. 


Our  Christmas  Number. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute  to 
our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward  their 
communications,  headed  “ Christmas,”  without  delay  ? 


Wacellanmig. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  John 
Ashton.  2 vols.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

In  this  book  Mr.  Ashton  has  enjoyed  one  undoubted 
advantage,  of  no  small  moment  in  book-making,  that  of 
an  excellent  subject,  well  defined  in  its  limits,  and  suffi- 
cient in  its  material.  Moreover— and  for  this  his  readers 
should  be  grateful— he  has  treated  it  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  be  of  permanent  use  and  value. 
There  is  plenty  of  brilliant  journalistic  talent  which  can 
talk  fluently  and  airily  of  Swift  and  the  Mohocks, 
Addison  and  Button’s,  Gay’s  Trivia , and  Pope’s  Rape 
of  the  Lock  but  few  men  have  the  patience  to  collect 
and  to  chronicle  any  really  definite  details  of  the  life  of 
the  time  in  regard  to  dress,  education,  food,  sight-seeing, 
sport,  amusements,  and  so  forth.  This  Mr.  Ashton  has 
done,  and  done  in  the  most  direct  and  commendable 
way.  The  reader  will  heie  find,  drawn  from  all  sources, 
the  most  authentic  and  trustworthy  information  respecting 
the  social  and  domestic  aspect  of  the  dozen  years  when 
Anne  was  queen,  when  Godolphin  and  Harley  were  her 


ministers,  and  Marlborough  fought  her  battlep.  Of 
politics  and  war  he  will,  of  course,  hear  little  ; but  he  will 
find  exact  particulars  as  to  washes  and  cosmetics,  wigs 
and  clouded  canes,  strong  waters  and  cordials,  spinets 
and  harpsichords,  coffee-houses,  taverns,  bagnios,  astro- 
logers, quacks,  “knights  of  the  post,”  chairs,  hackney 
coaches,  and  a host  of  things  as  yet  undreamed  in  his 
philosophy.  What  is  better,  he  will  get  chapter  and 
verse  for  what  he  reads,  so  that  if  he  distrusts  his  author 
he  may  verify  his  statements.  This,  however,  he  will 
scarcely  need  to  do.  We  have  only  two  regrets  with 
regard  to  this  most  interesting  book — one  being  the 
absence  of  an  index,  and  the  other  that  the  illustrations 
are  mere  pictorial  memoranda.  Mr.  Ashton’s  labours 
are  worthy  of  embellishment  after  the  fashion  of  Paul 
Lacroix’s  works  on  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 

Anecdota  Oxoniensia : Texts,  Documents,  and  Extracts 
chiefly  from  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  and  other 
Oxford  Libraries.  “ Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series.”' 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

We  have  received  the  first  instalment  of  this  series,  and 
it  comes  fully  up  to  the  high  expectations  we  had  formed. 
The  Sinonoma  Bartolomei  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  J.  L.  G. 
Mowat  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  It  may  be 
needful  to  explain  that  it  is  a short  Latin  dictionary 
containing  many  English  words.  Most,  though  not  all, 
relate  to  botany  and  medicine.  But  one  manuscript 
of  the  work  seems  to  be  at  present  known.  It 
was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  a medical  treatise  by  the 
same  author — that  is,  John  Mirfeld  or  Marfelde,  an 
inmate  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  London. 
We  have  never  seen  the  manuscript  of  the  medical  por- 
tion, but  from  the  few  extracts  which  Mr.  Mowat  gives 
it  cannot  be  without  some  interest.  Annotators  of  Robert 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  of  whom  we  believe 
we  number  several  among  our  readers,  will  remember 
how  often  he  has  occasion  to  mention  borage  as  a specific 
against  melancholia.  They  will  like  to  jot  down  in  their 
interleaved  copies  the  following  distich : — 

“ Si  sis  lepirosus,  si  stultus,  si  furiosus 
Dicit  borago,  gaudia  semper  ago.” 

If  the  siulti  could  really  be  relieved  by  it  we  must  lament 
that  this  plant  is  not  more  widely  cultivated. 

The  chief  value  of  this  glossary  consists  in  the  many 
English  words  that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  several  of  which 
anpear  here  for  the  first  time.  An  index  of  these  is 
given  at  the  end.  We  are  sometimes  able  by  aid  of  this 
curious  word-list  to  settle  matters  of  controversy.  For 
example,  much  time,  paper,  and  ink  have  been  wasted  on 
the  word  eylantine.  Some  have  said  it  means  a wild  rose, 
some  a briar,  and  others  the  woodbine.  Mirfeld  had  no 
doubts,  as  the  following  passage  will  show  : “ Bedegar 
est  nodus  rosze  albae  silvestris,  vulgari  nomine  eglenter.” 
He  believed  also  that  amber  wa«  the  gum  of  a tree, 
though  he  tells  us  that  others  affirm  it  to  be  “ sper- 
maceti.” Mr.  Mowat  has  not  overloaded  his  text  with 
notes.  Those  that  are  given  are  most  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  derivation  of  the  strange  words 
manufactured  from  the  Greek.  They  are  all  short  and 
to  the  purpose.  We  wish  every  success  to  this  new 
adventure  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Her  treasures 
are  countless.  All  the  scholars  in  Europe  will  be  grate- 
ful to  her  if  she  will  cause  the  more  important  of  them 
to  be  edited  in  this  useful  and  unpretending  manner. 

Scottish  Myths : Notts  on  Scottish  History  and  Tradition. 
Bv  Robert  Craig  Maclagan,  31. D.  (Edinburgh,  Mac- 
lachlan  & Stewart.) 

This  is  a book  which  shows  considerable  Laming  and 
very  great  industry.  We  wish  that  we  could  add  that 
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its  value  i9  in  proportion  to  tlie  labour  that  has  been 
spent  upon  it.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  do  this. 
After  reading  every  word  of  it  ive  are  compelled  to  affirm 
that  as  a contribution  to  the  early  history  and  mythology 
of  Scotland  its  value  is  very  slight.  When  Higgins, 
Brvant,  and  Faber  wrote  there  was  much  room  for 
excuse  for  their  baseless  theories  and  wild  guessing.  In 
their  day  language  had  not  become  a science,  and  no  one 
knew  exactly  what  to  make  of  mythology,  except  that 
some  portions  of  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  true. 
A great  advance  has  been  made,  and  though  there  is  yet 
much  to  do,  certain  highways  of  knowledge  have  been 
cleared.  Dr.  Maclagan  does  not  seem  to  see  this,  but 
guesses  as  rashly  as  to  the  relations,  meanings,  and  deri- 
vations of  words  as  if  he  really  thought  that  there  were 
no  principles  known  to  be  certain  which  must  guide  the 
workers  in  these  fields.  Place-names  and  names  of 
persons  may  be  more  difficult  of  elucidation  than  ordi- 
nary words.  If  it  be  so  there  is  the  stronger  reason  why 
mere  guessing  should  be  avoided.  There  once  was  a 
king  among  the  Britons  called  Tasciovanus,  who  appears 
as  Tascio  and  Tascia  in  the  inscriptions  on  certain  British 
coins.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  Dr.  Maclagan 
asks  if  the  word  “tassie,”  a cup  (French  tasse),  may  not 
be  “ a possible  remnant  of  this  name.”  Among  so  very 
much  that  is  mere  random  guess-work  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  there  are  many  isolated  facts  which  will  be  of 
service  to  future  investigators.  Dr.  Maclagan  has  little 
confidence  in  church  traditions,  and  holds,  as  we  gather, 
that  St.  Mungo,  St.  Columba,  and  some  other  early  Chris- 
tian missionaries  are  the  mere  creations  of  the  myth-mak- 
ing faculty.  That  their  lives  have  been  clouded  by  legend 
is  obvious ; but  he  would  be  a rash  historian  who  put  them 
in  the  same  class  as  Arthur,  Hengist,  and  Robin  Hood.  The 
author  tells  us  that  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  Milky  Way  is 
known  as  “ the  great  road  of  Gorree.”  This  is  new  to 
us,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  furnished 
with  his  authority  for  the  statement.  The  Italians  call 
it  “ Santa  strada  di  Loretto.”  In  Chaucer’s  day  it  was 
called  the  Watling  Street  of  the  sky  (House  of  Fame, 
ii.  1.  431). 

Handbook  of  Heraldry.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  Third 
edition.  (Chatto  & Windus.) 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  third  edition  of  this 
book,  which  has  been  out  of  print  now  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Cussans  has  so  thoroughly  revised  his 
old  work  that  it  may  be  said  almost  to  have  been 
rewritten,  though  there  has  been  no  change  made 
in  its  original  plan.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  “ Genealogies  and  Family  Histories  ” 
some  very  useful  information  is  given  concerning 
the  different  styles  of  calligraphy  which  are  to  be 
found  in  old  manuscripts.  The  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  “ Liveries'1  is  also  well  worth  reading,  and  in  it  will 
be  found  much  that  is  interesting  to  others  than  students 
of  heraldry.  In  dealing  with  the  various  orders  of 
knighthood,  Mr.  Cussans  has  made  some  curious  omis- 
sions ; for  though  he  mentions  the  various  officers  of 
the  orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick, 
jet  be  omits  oil  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  orders 
of  the  Bath,  and  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  With 
regard  to  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  we  may  remind 
Mr.  Cussans  that  the  royal  warrant  of  July  14,  1871, 
effects  prospectively  considerable  alterations  in  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  order.  This  warrant 
directs  that  the  offices  of  Prelate,  Registrar,  Genealogist, 
Cork  Herald,  Dublin  Herald,  and  Junior  Pursuivant 
shall  become  extinct  upon  the  resignation  or  death  of 
the  several  officers  holding  the  same.  The  office  of 
Chancellor,  which  is  at  present  held  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  is,  however,  to  be  continued,  but  it  is 


directed  that  in  future  it  shall  be  held  by  a layman. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, or  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 
In  his  sketch  of  American  heraldry  the  author  gives 
the  following  amusing  story,  which  we  cannot  help 
retailing  to  our  readers  : “ During  the  residence  of  our 
ambassador,  Mr.  Crampton,  in  Washington,  a carriage 
which  he  brought  from  England  was  sent  to  a carriage 
builder’s  to  be  repaired.  Some  time  afterwards,  on  Mr. 
Crampton  going  to  the  factory,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
several  buggies,  sulkies,  and  wagons,  each  bearing  his 
arms.  In  astonishment  he  turned  to  the  attendant,  and 
directing  his  notice  to  the  carriages  in  question,  inquired 
if  they  were  built  for  him.  ‘ I reckon  not,  sir,’  was  the 
reply.  ‘ You  see,  when  your  carriage  was  here,  some  of 
our  citizens  admired  the  pattern  of  your  arms  and  con- 
cluded to  have  them  painted  on  their  carriages  too  ! ’ ” 
The  Handbook  of  Heraldry  is  not  only  written  in  an 
interesting  style,  and  crammed  full  of  information, 
but  Mr.  Cussans  has  carefully  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  technical  expressions,  so  that  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  his  book  to  any  beginner  who 
may  wish  to  learn  something  of  heraldry.  A word  of 
praise  must  be  added  in  favour  of  the  illustrations,  which 
are  numerous  and  remarkably  good. 

Last  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  on  Trades  Unions,  Pro- 
moterism,  and  the  Signs  of  the  Times.  (Edinburgh, 
Paterson.) 

We  do  not  know  who  J.  C.  A.  is.  He  states  in  the  pre- 
face that  he  received  the  manuscript  of  this  pamphlet 
from  its  author  in  1872.  We  do  not  think  it  can  have 
been  meant  for  publication,  and  if  it  was  not  we  are 
sorry  that  it  has  seen  the  light.  The  habit  of  printing 
every  scrap  that  a great  man  has  left  behind  him, 
whether  he  wished  it  to  see  the  light  or  not,  is  cer- 
tainly one  that  we  cannot  commend. 


$ottce£  to  CorregponttentsL 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hope,  Albion  Crescent,  Scarborough,  writes : 
“ Readers  of  ‘ N.  & Q.’  who  will  kindly  send  me  any 
local  pronunciations  of  place-names  they  may  be  cogni- 
zant of,  will  receive  my  thanks  and  gratitude.” 

Celer  et  Audax.— Jessie  Fothergill,  author  of  The 
First  Violin,  has  also  written  Probation  and  The  Well- 
fields  (Bentley  & Son). 

Dr.  Ryley  (ante,  p.  360). — We  are  informed  that  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England 
is  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  and  that  his  offices  are  at  11,  Argyll 
Street,  W. 

J.  G.  A.  (“  My  name  is  Norval,”  &c.). — Home’s  play, 
Douglas. 

W.  G.  B.  (Glasgow).— Letters  forwarded. 

J.  T.  F. — A proof  will  be  sent. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


€«•  g.YL  Dec.  16,  ’82.] 
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mt  es$. 

A COVERDALE  BIBLE  OF  1535. 

I have  now  before  me  a fine,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  unique,  copy  of  the  above,  the  first 
printed  English  Bible.  It  was  bought  by  my 
igrandfather,  William  Fowler,  of  Winterton,  I 
■know  not  where,  some  fifty  years  ago  or  there- 
about. I have  understood  from  my  father,  at 
whose  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  exe- 
cutors, that  it  was  when  bought  in  the  original 
wooden  boards,  but  all  in  pieces,  and  with  the 
edges  in  a ragged  condition.  It  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  best  binder  my  grandfather  knew, 
and  he  returned  it  in  an  “ antique  ” calf  binding, 
and  with  the  edges  cut  down  so  as  here  and  there 
'to  entrench  on  the  marginal  references.  The  late 
Dr.  Bliss,  on  being  shown  the  book  in  this  state, 
said  that,  whatever  the  binding  might  have  cost, 
the  book  was  at  least  20 1.  the  worse  for  it.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  collation,  however,  that  this 
“ Coverdale  ” may  well  claim  to  be  of  the  highest 
"value  and  interest.  The  title-page  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton’s  copy  at 
Castle  Ashby,  and  of  the  one  at  the  British  Museum, 
which  latter  is  partly  made  up  in  facsimile.  But 
instead  of  being  blank  at  the  back,  our  title  has  a 
prayer  by  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  is 


found,  with  some  little  differences  in  spelling  and 
typography,  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  of  1537  in 
the  Lincoln  Minster  Library  copy.  I shall  be 
glad  to  answer,  either  privately  or  publicly,  any 
inquiries  concerning  this  volume,  and  will  now 
only  subjoin  the  collation,  &c. 

Collation  of  the  late  Mr.  Fowler's  “ Coverdale .” 

Eight  leaves  before  the  text  printed  in  English 
black-letter,  viz.: — 

1.  The  title.  Date  1535.  No  mention  of 
“Douche  and  Latyn.”  In  English  black-letter. 
(Fry,  Plate  2).  The  letterpress  is  surrounded 
with  woodcuts  of  subjects  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  Henry  VIII.  under  a canopy  with  attendants 
and  royal  arms,  and  six  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  The  title  has  been  remounted.  The 
two  front  corners  are  wanting  to  the  extent  of 
from  14  to  2 inches,  and  there  is  a slight  tear  on 
the  inner  edge.  Reverse,  “Because  that  whan 
thou  go  | est  to  study  in  holy  scripture,”  &c., 
thirty-seven  lines  in  all, 

2.  + ii.  “Unto  the  most  victorious  Prynce” 
(Fry,  Plate  5).  Mentions  “your  dearest  iust 
wyfe,  and  most  vertuous  Pryncesse,  Quene  Anne.” 

3.  + iii.  Dedication,  continued. 

4.  iiii-  Dedication,  concluded.  (Fry,  Plate  8, 
No.  7.)  Reverse,  “ A prologe.  | Myles  Couerdale 
Unto  the  Christen  reader.” 

5.  -f-  v.  To  the  reader,  continued. 

6.  To  the  reader,  continued. 

7.  To  the  reader,  concluded.  Reverse,  “ The 
bokes  of  the  whole  Byble”  as  far  as  “ Malachy.” 

8.  The  list  of  the  books,  concluded. — Reverse, 
“ The  first  boke  of  | Moses  called  | Genesis  | what 
this  boke  conteyneth.”  Subjects  of  chapters  in 
two  columns  of  smaller  type.  The  subjects  of  the 
chapters  are  placed  in  a similar  way  before  the 
rest  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  Apocrypha,  except  that  none  is  given  to 
“The  Psalter,”  “Salomon’s  Balettes,”  “The 
Lamentacions  of  Jeremy,”  “ The  songe  of  the  iii. 
children,”  “The  story  of  Susanna,”  and  “The 
story  of  Bel,”  and  that  the  subjects  are  placed 
before  each  chapter  of  “ Hester  ” in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  above  eight  leaves  are  printed  on  stouter 
paper  than  are  those  which  follow. 

The  first  leaf  of  the  Bible  itself  is  wanting,  this 
copy  beginning  with  fo.  ij,  signature  a ij. 

Deuteronomy  ends  on  the  recto,  fo.  xc  (p.  vj). 
The  reverse  blank.  There  is  no  map. 

A title  : “ The  seconde  par-  | te  of  the  olde 
Testament,”  with  a list  of  books,  “Josua”  to 
“ Hester.”  On  the  reverse  of  the  title,  the  con- 
tents of  “Josua.”  Joshua  begins  fo.  ij,  aa  ij. 
Part  ii.  ends  on  the  reverse  of  fo.  exx  (vv  vj). 

Job  begins  fo.  i,  Aa.  There  is  no  title  here,  as 
in  other  parts  where  the  folios  and  a signature 
commence  again.  Fo.  ix  of  Job  is  wanting.  Fo.  xij 
of  Job,  on  which  the  Psalter  begins,  is  rather 
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ragged  down  the  fore  edge  of  the  printing.  In  the 
Psalterthe  followingleavesare  wanting,  xxxj,xxxiij, 
xxiiij,  and  four  leaves  out  of  a Matthew’s  Bible 
„<ave  been  inserted  to  supply  missing  Psalms.  The 
Psalter  has  been  a good  deal  soiled  and  worn  by 
use,  and  the  following  leaves  are  more  or  less 
defective  at  corners  : xxxv,  xxxvj,  xxxvij.  Job, 
Psalter,  &c.,  end  fo.  lij  (Ii  iiij).  Reverse,  blank. 

A title  : “ All  the  Prophetes  | in  Englishe,” 
with  a list  of  books,  “ Esay  ” to  “ Malachy.”  On 
the  reverse,  the  contents  of  “Esay.’7  “Esay” 
begins  fo.  ij,  Aaaa  ij,  and  “ Malachy  ” ends  on 
the  reverse  of  fo.  cij  (Rrr  vj).  Fo.  cxiij  of 
“Esay”  is  wrongly  numbered  cxj.  “Ezechiel” 
fo.  lxxij  and  fo.  lxxiij  have  been  soiled  and  in- 
jured by  having  had  a leaf  pressed  between 
them. 

A title  : “ Apocripha,”  and  list  of  books,  third 
of  Esdras  to  “ Machabees.”  On  the  reverse,  “ The 
transzlatoure  vnto  the  reader,”  and  the  contents 
of  the  third  book  of  Esdras.  This  book  begins 
fo.  ij,  A ij.  Maccabees  ends  on  the  reverse  of 
fo.  lxxxiij,  which  is  wrongly  numbered  lxxxj 
(signature  0 v). 

A title  : “ The  new  testament,”  with  a list  of 
the  books.  On  the  reverse,  the  contents  of  “ The 
gospell  of  S.  Mathew.”  St.  Matthew  begins  fo. 
ij,  AAij.  The  Revelation  ends  on  the  reverse  of 
fo.  cxiij  (TT  v).  Fo.  cix  of  Revelation  is  wanting. 
The  last  three  leaves  are  somewhat  injured  by 
decay,  but  the  “ faute  escaped  in  pryntinge  ” and 
the  imprint  (Fry,  p.  2 ; Plate  14,  No.  4)  are  com- 
plete. 

The  letterpress  of  the  last  four  titles  is  sur- 
rounded with  woodcuts,  Scriptural  and  orna- 
mental. 

To  compare  with  the  variations  noticed  by  Fry, 
p.  vii.  In  fo.  67  of  Numbers  the  signature  is  m. 
Fo.  113  of  2 Esdras,  in  error  111,  not  112  as 
noticed  by  Fry.  Isaiah  fo.  5 is  right.  Jeremiah 
fo.  46  is  right.  2 Cor.  fo.  81,  in  error  71.  Lamen- 
tations, fo.  49,  heading,  “ ta  ” repeated. 

There  are  many  woodcuts  placed  in  the  text, 
as,  e.  g.,  that  in  Fry,  Plate  15.  A full  page  contains 
fifty-seven  lines. 

Deficiencies. 


hath  | prescribed  the  this  prayer  folowynge^ 
taken  | out  of  the  same.  ] 

Jacob.  1.  O Lorde  God  almyghtye  whiche  longe  agoo 
saydest  by  the  | mouthe  of  James  thyn 
Apostle  : If  any  of  you  lacke  wys-  | dom,  let 
hym  aske  it  of  God  whiche  geueth  it  plen- 
teously  | to  all  men,  and  casteth  no  man  in 
the  tethe,  and  it  shalbe  | geuen  hym.  Heare 
my  peticion  for  this  thy  promes  sake.  | Let 
Psal.  my  prayer  ascende  luckely  in  to  thy  syght 

140.  lyke  incense.  Let  thyne  | eare  be  attent  vnto 

Psal.  my  depe  desyre.  Geue  mewysdome  which  is 
129.  euer  | assistent  about  thy  seate.  And  put  me 

Sap.  9.  not  out  from  amonge  thy  chyl  | dren,  for  I am 

thy  seruaunte  and  ye  sonne  of  thy  handmayde. 
Oh  sende  | her  (I  meane  thy  godly  wysedome) 
out  of  thyne  holy  heauens,  and  | from  the- 
trone  of  thy  maiestye,  that  she  maye  be  with 
me,  and  laboure  | with  me,  yl  I may  knowe 
what  is  acceptable  in  thy  syght.  Oh  lerne  [ 
Psal.  118,  me  goodness,  nurtoure,  and  knowlege,  for  I 
beleue  thy  commaunde-  | mentes.  Thou  art 
good  and  gracyous,  instructe  me  in  thyne 
ordy-  | naunces.  Let  myne  hertie  besechynge- 
ascende  in  to  thy  presence.  Geue  | me  vn- 
derstondynge  accordynge  to  thy  worde.  Oh 
geue  mevndersto-  | dynge,  and  I shall  kepe  thy 
lawe,  yee  I shall  kepe  it  with  all  myne  | herte. 
Shewe  me  thy  wayes  o Lorde,  & teache  me 
thy  patthes.  Leade  | me  in  to  thy  trueth  and 
lerne  me,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  heltb.  | 
And  on  the  do  I depende  alway.  Heare  now 
my  voyce  0 Lorde  with  | which  I haue  cryed 
vnto  the.  Haue  mercy  vpon  me,  and  gracy- 
ouslye  | heare  me  for  Jesus  Christes  sake  cure 
Lorde,  which  lyueth  and  reyg-  | neth  with  the 
his  father  & the  holy  goost  worlde  without 
ende.  Amen. 

After  the  ende  of  any  Chapter  (yf  thou 
wylt)  thou  1 mayest  saye  these  verses  folow- 
ynge. 

Psal.  118.  Leade  me  (o  Lorde)  in  thy  waye,  and  let  me 
walke  in  thy  trueth.  | Oh  let  myne  herte 
delyte  in  fearynge  thy  name. 

Ordre  my  goynges  after  thy  worde,  that  no 
wyckednes  reygne  | in  me. 

Kepe  my  steppes  within  thy  patthes,  lest 
my  fete  turne  in  to  any  | contrary  waye. 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 


P.S. — I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  possessing  portions  that  would  help  to  make 
up  the  above  copy,  with  a view  to  purchase. 


Two  front  corners  of  title  gone,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent.  Fo.  i of  Genesis  wanting.  Map 
wanting.  Fo.  ix  of  Job  wanting,  and  fo.  xii  in- 
jured. Fo.  xxxj,  xxxiij,  and  xxxiiij  of  Psalter 
wanting,  and  fo.  xxxv,  xxxvj,  and  xxxvij  some- 
what defective  at  corners.  Blank  leaf  at  end  of 
Apocrypha  wanting.  Fo.  cix  of  Revelation  want- 
ing. Edges  cut  dowD. 

Prayer  by  Bp.  Miaxton , on  reverse  of  title. 

Because  that  whan  thou  go  | est  to  study  in 
holy  scripture,  thou  shuldeBt  do  it  with 
rcuerence,  ther  | fore  for  thy  instruction  & 
loiiynge  admonicion  therto,  the  Reue-  | rende 
father  in  god,  Nicolas,  Bisshoppe  of  Salisbury 


TRADITIONS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

Traditions  and  customs  in  Central  America  seem 
to  fall  under  a saying  lately  canvassed  in  “N.  & Q.” 
and  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Though 
colonized  by  the  festa- loving  Spaniards,  religious 
and  even  superstitious  usages  and  sayings  seem  to 
have  fallen  far  more  out  of  use  than  in  our  Pro- 
testant land.  The  various  Christian  celebrations 
come  and  go  with  very  little  to  mark  their  passage. 
This  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  and  in  part  to  the  climate.  The 
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government  in  each  of  the  five  republics,  though 
nominally  republican,  is  mostly  a disgraceful  des- 
potism, crushing  out  all  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
people,  notwithstanding  several  exceptional  natural 
advantages  of  the  country  which  might  suffice  to 
make  it  thriving  and  prosperous.  As  politics  are 
out  of  the  line  of  “ N.  & Q.,'’  it  may  suffice  under 
this  head  to  instance  briefly  that  the  President  in 
Costa  Rica  has  it  in  his  power — a power  of  which 
the  one  lately  deceased  frequently  availed  himself — 
to  inflict  the  severest  sentences  of  corporal  punish- 
ment for  trivial  political  offences,  no  matter  what 
the  social  standing  of  his  opponent ; in  Guatemala 
there  exists  in  full  use  a no  less  barbarous  punish- 
ment, the  hanging  up  in  a cage  in  the  public  piazza 
of  political  offenders,  including  ladies ! Money 
raised  by  heavy  taxation  and  even  by  loans  for 
public  works  falls  into  the  hands  of  a few,  who 
come  over  to  Europe  to  spend  it.  The  people, 
depressed  by  such  a system,  by  the  high  prices  and 
the  absence  of  commercial  industries  which  follow 
in  its  train,  lose  their  inclination  for  festive  cele- 
brations. The  climatic  influence  is  in  the  same 
direction  ; the  comparatively  slight  variation  of 
temperature  and  of  daily  length  of  light  and  dark- 
ness between  one  time  of  year  and  another  seems 
to  set  a stamp  of  sameness  on  the  mind  and  habits 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  no  religious  houses 
in  Central  America,  and  this  again  is  a cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  traditions  and  particular  devotions 
which  especially  emanate  from  such  centres.  Some 
little  time  ago  two  Capuchins  went  over  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  were  very  hard-working  in 
carrying  the  sacraments  to  the  scattered  popula- 
tion. Not  long  after,  one  of  them  was  drowned  in 
fording  the  Pacuara  on  returning  from  a sick  call ; 
a young  American  risked  his  life  in  the  endeavour 
to  rescue  him,  but  only  brought  back  his  dead 
body.  The  other  Capuchin  lingers  on  alone  ; no 
Costa  Rican  has  thought  of  emulating  him. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  a show  of  expending  some  part  of  the  money 
raised  for  the  railway  in  starting  the  works  (since 
abandoned)  and  a little  fillip  was  thus  given  to 
native  industry,  a creditable  effort  was  made  to 
provide  the  capital  (San  Jose)  with  a cathedral. 
Three  million  dollars  were  raised  within  a short 
time,  chiefly  by  means  of  turnos — the  people  bring- 
ing, one  a horse,  another  a mule,  another  a cow,  or 
whatever  each  could  spare,  to  be  raffled  for  in  the 
public  square;  European  settlers,  including  Pro- 
testants and  Jews,  contributing  largely  also.  The 
building,  principally  the  work  of  Italians  under 
an  Italian  architect,  is  tolerably  handsome.  There 
is  no  marble  in  the  country,  and  paving  tiles  had  to 
be  brought  at  great  expense  from  Europe. 

The  chief  amusements  of  festas  consist  in  letting 
off  crackers,  getting  drunk,  and  a certain  mild 
kind  of  bullfight.  There  are  no  professional 
toreros,  and  though  as  much  as  a dollar  will  be 


paid  for  a good  place,  the  actors  are  all  amateurs, 
often  butchers,  whose  courage  has  been  raised  to 
the  sticking-point  by  an  extra  dose  of  rum. 
Neither  do  the  bulls  of  Costa  Rica  seem  to  be  a 
formidable  species,  and  often  an  old  cow  is  found 
the  most  game  of  the  lot.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  cruelty  exercised,  man  and  cow  having 
pretty  equal  chances;  the  horns,  it  is  true,  are  cut 
down,  but  no  dogs  or  crackers,  darts  or  banclerillas 
are  used.  The  most  exciting  event  is  to  get  a 
saddle  on  to  the  cow's  back  and  then  to  mount 
her,  a proceeding  to  which  she  seems  to  be 
furiously  opposed.  Neither  are  any  horses  sacri- 
ficed in  the  sport.  The  butcher  bestrides  one  as 
he  drives  the  bull  or  cow  into  the  ring,  and  perhaps 
attempts  to  work  him  or  her  up  to  a little  display 
of  temper  with  his  chuso  or  goad;  but  the  horse 
has  no  other  part  in  the  fight.  The  animals  are 
never  killed  in  the  arena;  when  no  more  fight  can 
be  got  out  of  them  they  are  lassoed  and  led  out  to 
make  place  for  another.  The  costume  worn  on 
the  occasion  is  a modification  of  the  Spanish — a 
short  jacket  without  waistcoat,  a snow-white  shirt 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a red  silk  sash-belt,  a 
Panama  hat,  if  one  can  be  afforded,  and  trousers 
of  very  large  check  of  bright  colours  (the  stuff 
made  in  England  for  the  Costa  Rica  market, 
though  never  seen  here),  the  machete  or  sword- 
knife,  the  never  failing  companion  of  the  Central 
American,  dangling  at  the  side. 

What  little  love  for  the  music  of  the  guitar  still 
lingered  a few  years  ago  is  fast  dying  out,  and  even 
the  miserable  substitute  for  it,  the  guitar  illo,  on 
which  on  festive  occasions  an  attempt  may  now 
and  then  be  made  at  improvisation,  is  fast  giving 
place  to  the  accordion,  which,  along  with  every 
possible  production  of  bad  art,  the  irrepressible' 
German  bazaar-keeper  supplies.  The  Costa  Ricans 
seem  to  have  no  national  melodies ; the  only 
musical  (?)  peculiarity  they  appear  to  cultivate  is 
exercised  in  the  production  of  a peculiar  yell, 
piercing,  yet  said  not  to  be  altogether  unpleasing 
on  account  of  its  singularity;  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  sustaining  it  for  incredible  periods  when- 
ever their  festas  degenerate  into  drunken  frolics. 

Lugubrious  celebrations  seem  to  draw  them  out 
more  than  cheerful  ones.  Guatemala  alone  keeps 
up  any  semblance  of  a carnival.  But  in  Holy 
Week  all  wear  black;  the  very  poorest  patch  to- 
gether some  mourning  garb  to  follow  in  the 
various  processions  which  culminate  in  the  crema- 
tion of  Judas  in  effigy.  For  Good  Friday  they  have 
a most  especial  reverence ; it  is  one  Scotch  Sabbath 
dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  year.  To  ride  on 
Good  Friday  was  till  lately  an  unpardonable  act, 
sure  to  lead  to  destruction,  and  even  still  it  is 
hardly  tolerated.  A relation  of  mine  one  Good 
Friday  rode  into  San  Jose  from  an  outlying  planta- 
tion. As  there  was  as  good  as  no  road,  and  it  was 
the  trial  trip  of  a young  untrained  horse,  a slight 
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accident  naturally  occurred  at  a place  where  there 
was  a very  steep  descent.  “ Ah  ! young  man,  it 
could  not  possibly  turn  out  otherwise  if  you  would 
ride  on  a Good  Friday/7  was  the  native  comment, 
without  taking  into  account  that  without  the  ride 
he  was  shut  off  from  religious  ordinances  alto- 
gether. The  Holy  Week  processions,  as  well  as 
those  for  funerals,  particularly  of  children,  are  in- 
variably attended  by  the  most  dismal  music,  pro- 
duced from  a badly  attuned  fiddle,  a short  flute  or 
keyed  pipe,  and  a drum.  The  same  music,  with 
melody  nearly  as  dreary,  attends  the  Viaticum. 

Of  all  the  Church  festivals  that  of  Corpus  Christi 
receives  the  greatest  public  attention;  altars  are 
erected  in  the  piazzas  and  principal  street  corners 
for  the  procession  to  halt  at,  and  in  the  prosperous 
days  to  which  I have  alluded  above  really  very 
considerable  sums  were  expended  on  them,  decora- 
tions being  expressly  ordered  from  Europe. 

Of  all  the  Spanish  customs  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  the  only  one  which  is 
kept  up  in  these  republics  is  the  crib — in 
Spain  called  a nacimiento , but  here  a portal, 
the  holy  manger  being  always  represented 
under  a portico  or  archway  of  rockwork  or 
cork.  The  Indians  of  Guatemala  are  very  in- 
genious in  producing  munecos  or  little  figures, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups;  they  make 
them  to  represent  every  trade  and  every  occupa- 
tion of  their  daily  life.  Out  of  the  most  worthless 
scraps  of  rag,  moss,  &c.,  aided  by  a few  bits  of  gold 
thread  and  beads,  they  manage  to  give  them  quite 
an  artistic  chic;  the  proportions  are  well  kept  and 
the  limbs  and  faces  moulded  in  tobacco-culoured 
cigarette  paper,  the  features  roughly  marked. 
Against  the  Christmas  season  they  make  ready  a 
quantity  of  these  w.Kweco.sof  various  qualities,  em- 
bodying the  characters  appropriate  to  the  repre- 
sentation, which  find  a ready  sale  all  over  Central 
America  ; a few  of  the  richer  families  lead  the  way 
and  their  poorer  neighbours  follow  suit.  In  the 
evening,  when  th e portal es  are  illuminated,  friends 
drop  in  at  each  other's  houses  to  see  the  repre- 
sentation, and  then  a very  light  refection  is  offered, 
consisting  of  cakes  called  toviahs.  These  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  classes  are  only  boiled  rice  with 
a little  chopped  meat  packed  between  two  plantain 
leaves.  In  the  better  bouses  they  are  made  of 
minced  chicken  seasoned  so  as  to  be  dyed  quite 
yellow  with  chili  pepper,  intolerably  hot  to  an 
English  throat,  which  induces  the  imbibing  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  rum  and  of  the  uninviting 
chicha,  a sweet,  spiced,  unfermented  liquor  of  about 
the  quality  of  our  gingerbeer,  made  from  sugar 
cane.  The  family  of  a certain  Senor  Bruno  Caranza, 
one  of  the  most  well-to-do  in  San  Jos4,  has  been 
noted  for  years  for  having  the  most  elaborate 
portal.  The  year  before  last  more  care  than  usual 
had  been  expended  on  its  preparation.  The  young 
ladies  of  the  house  had  outdone  themselves.  The 


figures  of  the  Holy  Family  were  on  a grand  scale,, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Bethlehem  was  re- 
presented pursuing  its  various  avocations — all 
kinds  of  tradesmen  in  their  shops,  children  at  their 
pastimes.  Indians  were  here  seen  reclining  in 
hammocks,  there  bending  under  burdens  of  goods 
from  afar;  and  there  was  even  introduced  an 
anachronistic  railroad  to  give  life  to  the  scene. 
As  if,  however,  even  this  custom  were  destined  to 
receive  an  unlucky  check,  the  scenery  caught  fire 
while  it  was  being  lighted  up,  and  the  means  for 
extinguishing  not  being  very  ready  to  hand,  not 
only  the  portal  but  the  whole  house  was  burnt 
down.  K.  H.  Busk. 


THE  COURTENAY  ARMS  IN  WOLBOROUGH 
CHURCH. 

There  are  three  shields  of  arms  in  a window  of 
Wolborough  Church,  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire, 
two  of  which,  from  the  marshalling  of  the  arms 
they  contain,  are  a considerable  puzzle.  The 
window  is  of  two  lights,  each  containing  one  shield, 
which  I will  call  respectively  2 and  3,  and  above 
them  is  a third  shield,  which  I will  call  No.  1. 
No.  1 may  be  at  once  assigned  to  John  de  Yere, 
father  of  John,  twelfth  Earl  of  Oxford,  a3  it  con- 
tains, quarterly  of  four  : 1 and  4,  quarterly,  Gules 
and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a mullet  argent  (De 
Yere);  2 and  3,  Argent, three  chevrons  sable (Arche- 
dekne) ; for  John  was  son  of  Sir  Robert  de  Yere 
by  Joane,  widow  of  Nicholas  Carew,  daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe  (jure  uxoris ), 
and  heir  of  her  mother  Philippa,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  Warine  Arched  ekne  ; the  issue  of 
which  Joane,  who  was  heir  to  her  mother  and  not 
to  her  father,  appear  to  have,  borne  her  maternal 
arms  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  paternal  coat. 
Shield  No.  2 contains  Azure,  a bend  or,  in  chief 
a label  of  three  points  gules  (Carminow),  impaling 
Or,  three  torteaux,  in  chief  a label  of  three  points 
azure,  each  point  charged  with  as  many  plates 
(Courtenay) ; and  shield  No.  3 contains  Barry  of 
six  vair£  and  gules  (Beaumont  of  Sherwell),  im- 
paling the  same  differenced  coat  of  Courtenay. 
So  far  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty,  but  on 
examining  the  Courtenay  pedigree  we  find  no 
ladies  of  that  family  married  either  to  a Carminow 
or  a Beaumont  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  widower  of 
Philippa  Archedekne,  married  for  his  third  wife 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  of  Sher- 
well, and  that  their  son,  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  of 
Boconnoc  (jure  vxoris ),  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  coheir  of  Thomas  Carminow,  of  Boconnoc, 
Cornwall.  So  that,  according  to  the  received 
laws  of  heraldry,  the  impalements  in  both  shields 
are  reversed,  the  husband's  arms  appearing  in 
either  case  in  the  position  of  the  wife's,  and  vice 
versa.  At  first  I thought  that  these  shields,  in 
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some  alteration  of  the  window,  or  if  they  had  been 
brought  from  another  church  (as  is  suggested  in 
Murray’s  Handbook,  the  author  of  which,  for  some 
occult  reason,  assigns  one  shield  to  Thomas,  sixth 
Earl  of  Devonshire),  might  have  been  replaced  “hind 
side  before  but  a little  reflection  showed  that 
though  this  process,  if  again  repeated,  would  place 
the  Courtenay  and  Beaumont  arms  in  their  proper 
relative  positions,  yet  the  bend  of  the  Carminow 
coat  would  then  appear  to  be  sinister  instead  of 
dexter  ; and  further,  judging  from  a drawing 
now  before  me,  taken  on  the  spot,  it  appears 
that  the  shields  were  originally  designed  to  occupy 
the  spaces  which  they  now  fill.  I was  inclined  to 
favour  my  first  idea,  considering  that  a slighter 
error  would  have  been  committed  by  misrepre- 
senting the  Carminow  bend  than  by  falsifying 
two  generations  of  a pedigree,  until  I referred  to 
the  account  of  Ashwater  Church,  co.  Devon,  in 
the  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton 
Bogers,  F.S.A.,  on  the  ancient  sepulchral  effigies 
of  Devonshire,  in  which  that  gentleman  asserts 
(pp.  340-1)  that  the  arms  of  Carminow  and 
Courtenay  appear  at  Ashwater  marshalled  in  the 
same  way  as  at  Wolborough ; and  in  one  instance 
this  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case.  Unfor- 
tunately the  heraldic  descriptions  are  not  among 
the  best  portions  of  Mr.  Bogers’s  book  (vide, 
e.g.,  the  account  of  the  shields  at  Wolborough), 
and  in  his  account  of  the  shields  at  Ashwater 
those  on  which  he  relies  to  support  his  theory 
(to  which  I will  presently  allude)  are  so  incom- 
plete that  I submit  that  they  can  with  equal  fair- 
ness be  differently  restored  and  interpreted.  The 
first  shield  which  Mr.  Bogers  restores,  p.  339,  is 
on  the  left  “ cusp  ” (whatever  that  may  mean) 
“ of  the  tomb,”  Carminow  impaling  blank.  The 
blank  he  supplies  with  Courtenay ; I should  prefer 
to  fill  the  blank  with  Hill,  to  represent  the  father 
and  mother  of  Margaret  and  Joan  Carminow, 
especially  as  “ the  shield  issuant  from  the  knight’s 
helmet  is  charged  with  Carminow,”  and  therefore 
the  effigy  probably  represents  Thomas  Carminow, 
and  not  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay.  The  second  shield, 
a.  blank  impaling  Courtenay  quartering  Bedvers 
(in  the  east  window),  Mr.  Bogers  restores  as 
“doubtless”  Carminow  impaling  Courtenay ; but 
I should  prefer  to  suggest  Carew  impaling  Courte- 
nay, especially  as  in  another  shield  Carew  impales 
Carminow  (not  Carminow,  Carew),  and  thus  we 
should  have  two  generations  of  Carew  represented 
instead  of  the  two  coheirs  of  Carminow.  Mr. 
Bogers’s  theory  is  briefly  that  as  Margaret  Car- 
minow was  a great  heiress,  her  arms  were  mar- 
shalled in  the  place  of  her  husband’s.  If  this 
theory  were  admitted  it  would  not  account  for  the 
arms  of  Beaumont  usurping  the  same  position  ; 
and  also,  if  Margaret  Carminow’s  arms  filled  the 
place  of  her  husband’s,  why  did  not  those  of  her 
sister  Joan  (equally  coheir  of  the  Carminows)  take 


the  place  of  Carew,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Bogers’s  own  showing,  they  did  not  do  ? But  my 
object  is  not  to  review  Mr.  Bogers’s  book,  which 
has  supplied,  a want  for  Devonshire  antiquaries, 
but  to  ask  if  instances  are  known  of  a -v^ife’s  arms 
taking  the  place  of  a husband’s.  I have  found 
one  other  instance  on  some  oak  panelling  at 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  which  was,  however, 
erected  in  September,  1531,  long  after  the  death 
of  the  lady  whose  arms  are  there  thus  given, 
Quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  a fret  or,  over  all  on  a bend  sable 
three  estoiles  of  the  third  (Spencer)  impaling  Sable, 
a chevron  between  three  leopards’  faces  or  (Went- 
worth). This  lady  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Philip  Spencer,  of  Goxhill,  Lincoln,  and  married  first 
John,  Lord  Bos,  of  Hamlake,  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Bauge,  1421,  and  secondly  Sir  Boger  Went- 
worth; she  died  April  28, 1478,  and  directed  her 
body  to  be  buried  at  Cambridge.  Her  will  is 
printed  in  Nicolas’s  Testamenta  Vetusta. 

I see  that  in  the  Glossary  of  Heraldry  (?  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Woodward),  published  in  1847  by  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  it  is  saidgthat  “ in  a few  early  instances 
in  which  the  wife  was  of  more  noble  family,  or  of 
higher  rank  than  the  husband,  her  arms  were 
placed  upon  the  dexter  side  but  no  instances  are 
quoted,  and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a Car- 
minow was  of  higher  rank  than  a Courtenay,  or 
even  a Spencer  than  a Wentworth,  whatever  their 
pecuniary  positions  may  have  been  ; nor  yet  that 
1471,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Courte- 
nay, of  Boconnoc,  was  heraldically  speaking  early. 

Could  this  method  of  marshalling  ever  have 
obtained  as  a way  of  showing  that  the  lady  was  a 
widow  ? Yet  Matilda  Beaumont  and  Margaret 
Carminow  were  not  alive  together  as  widows,  the 
former  having  died  before  her  son,  July  3,  1467 
(Inq.  p.m.). 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  be  told  of  any  other 
shields  of  arms  marshalled  in  a similar  way,  and 
to  receive  any  explanation  of  those  described 
above.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 


The  First  Edition  of  Bewick’s  “Land 
Birds.” — I do  not  remember  having  seen  it  noticed 
in  print  that  of  this  volume  there  were  two  issues, 
printed  from  altogether  different  types,  but  bearing 
the  same  date  (1797),  and  with  no  indication  of  their 
distinctness  on  the  title-page.  I will  call  the  earlier 
of  the  two  A,  and  the  later  B ; and  though  the 
attempt  to  print  the  two  letter  for  letter  and  point 
for  point  has  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  carried  out, 
the  difference  between  them  is  easily  seen  on  com- 
parison. Thus,  the  head-lines  of  A are  in  a smaller 
type  than  those  of  B.  Apart  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, among  several  other  characteristics  that 
I could  mention,  by  the  following  : — 

P.  71.  A has,  in  the  description  of  the  rook, 
“ The  base  of  the  bill,  nostrils,  and  even  round  the 
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eyes  are  covered  with  a rough  scabrous  skin,” 
which  is  an  erroneous  statement ; while  B has,  more 
correctly,  “ The  base  of  the  bill  and  nostrils,  as  far 
as  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a rough  scabrous  skin.” 

P.  145.  The  scientific  name  of  the  bird  figured 
and  described  is  in  A printed  Emberim  Schceniclus , 
a phrase  containing  only  one  error;  but  in  B it 
stands  Emberiza  Sahceniclus,  an  expression  includ- 
ing two  misspellings,  since  the  proper  specific  name 
is  schceniclus. 

Furthermore — and  this  shows  the  priority  of  the 
issue  I have  called  A over  that  which  I have  called 
B — A has  on  the  unnumbered  page  following 
p.  335,  “ Lately  was  published,  Price  9s.  in  Boards, 

| the  third  edition  of  | A General  History  | of  | 
Quadrupeds”;  while  B has,  on  the  corresponding 
page,  “ In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, | the  fourth  edition  of  | A General  History  | 
of  | Quadrupeds.” 

My  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  has  also 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  two  other  characteristics 
in  the  illustrations,  namely  : — 

P.  11.  A has  no  inscription  on  the  woodcut  of 
the  sea-eagle,  while  B bears  “ Wycliffe  1791  ” in 
white  on  the  black  ground. 

P.  75.  A shows  two  branches  on  the  stump  in 
the  foreground,  one  of  which  is  directed  towards 
the  bird,  magpie  ; in  B this  branch  has  been  re- 
moved. In  subsequent  editions  the  other  branch 
has  also  been  cut  off  and  the  foreground  consider- 
ably modified. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion, 
from  a naturalist’s  point  of  view,  that  those  who 
give  long  prices  for  copies  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  Bewick’s  British  Birds  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
they  think  that  thereby  they  secure  the  best  im- 
pressions of  the  famous  woodcuts.  Except  in  a 
comparatively  few  instances,  in  which  the  blocks 
have  suffered  severely,  the  delicacy  of  the  impres- 
sions in  the  edition  of  1847  is  far  greater  than  in 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  I know  that  I am  not 
alone  among  naturalists  in  this  opinion. 

Alfred  Newton. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

St.  Outhbert’s  MS.  of  St.  John’s  Gospel. — Of 
this  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Stonyhurst,  nothing  as  yet  appears 
to  have  been  made  known  with  regard  to  its  his- 
tory from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  From  an  account  by 
(R.C.)  Bishop  Milner  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Archceo- 
logici , and  from  Mr.  Stevenson’s  Report  on  the 
library  at  Stonyhurst  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Hist.  MSS.,  1872,  we  only  learn 
that  it  was  given  by  Henry  Lee,  Earl  of  Lichfield,  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips  (the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  Pole),  who  gave  it  to  the  English  Jesuit 
College  at  Li^gein  1769,  whence  it  was  transferred 
in  1794  to  Stonyhurst.  But  I have  lately  met 


with  the  following  note  in  one  of  the  many  volumes 
of  Archbishop  Usher’s  Adversaria  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  does  somewhat  towards  bridging 
over  the  chasm  in  its  history : “ Evangelium 
Johannis  repertum  sub  capite  S.  Cuthberti  (cujus 
in  vita  illius  Beda  meminit)  habetur  in  bibliotheca 
Tho.  Allen,  Oxoniensis,  literis  antiquissimis  scrip- 
turn  ” (Rawlinson  MS.  D.  280,  f.  41b). 

Thomas  Allen  died  in  1633,  leaving  the  MSS. 
which  he  then  possessed  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  from 
whom  they  afterwards  came  to  the  Bodleian.  Some 
few  had  previously  gone  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
But  this  MS.  must  have  been  parted  with  by 
Allen  before  1622,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a 
catalogue  of  his  MSS.  as  they  were  in  that  year, 
which  is  preserved  in  Ant.  a Wood’s  library  (F.  26). 
The  life  of  Cuthbert  to  which  Usher  refers  seems 
to  be  not  Bede’s,  but  that  which  was  written  by  an 
anonymous  monk  of  Durham,  whose  work  is  incor- 
porated in  that  of  Simeon  of  Durham. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

Bibliography  : an  Appeal.— “ Many  run  to 
and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased”  so  rapidly 
nowadays  that  the  most  industrious  librarian  must 
find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  up 
the  various  departments  of  his  library  by  the  addi- 
tions of  the  countless  books  which  pour  forth  all 
over  Europe.  Even  the  “ specialist  ” often  misses 
valuable  books,  which  never  come  under  his  notice, 
simply  because  scientific  periodicals  do  not,  and 
cannot,  always  record  even  the  titles  of  important 
works.  The  Index  Society  — not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  its  title  and  its  mission — has 
done  much  for  the  literature  and  technology  of 
botany ; but  nearly  all  the  other  great  departments 
of  literature  are  practically  neglected.  Is  it  too 
late,  or  too  soon,  to  form,  if  not  a bibliographical 
society,  at  least  to  provide  a regular  issue  of  titles 
of  the  most  important  works  of  our  time  ? The 
English  Catalogue  does  this  admirably  for  the 
authors  of  English  books  ; but  students  of  various 
departments  want  something  more.  The  Athe- 
naeum and  the  Academy  give  brief  but  useful  lists 
of  new  books ; but  these  are  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  great  and  growing  wants  of  our  time.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  have  some  publication  like  the 
French  Polybiblion,  Revue  Bibliographique  Uni - 
verselle , Partie  Technique  ?— the  number  for  October 
and  November  (which  is  now  before  me)  having 
suggested  these  proposals  and  remarks.  It  con- 
tains a remarkable  and  valuable  list,  classified,  of 
more  than  eleven  hundred  works,  giving  very  full 
titles,  and  even  prices,  under  various  headings  : 
Theologie  (distinguishing  “ h6t6rodoxes  ”),  Juris- 
prudence, Sciences  et  Arts,  Belles  Lettres,  His- 
toire,  Encyclop^dies,  and  Ecrits  pour  la  Jeunesse. 
Each  of  these  headings  is  carefully  subdivided, 
and  the  various  works  are  thus  classified  with 
remarkable  care  and  general  accuracy ; as,  for 
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example,  under  “ Histoire  ” there  are  : Geographie, 
Topographie,  Ethnographie  ; Voyages  ; Histoire 
Biblique  et  Eccldsiastique  et  Missions  Catho- 
liques  ; Hagiologie,  Ordres  Religieux,  Biographie 
Ecclesiastique ; Mythologie,  Histoire  des  Heresies  et 
des  Societes  Secretes,  et  Missions  non-Catholiques  : 
Histoire  Universelle  Ancienne,  Moderne,  et  Con- 
temporaine,  et  Chronologie  ; Questions  du  Jour 
(en  France  et  a l’Etranger),  Histoire  de  France 
(Politique  Gen6rale,  Histoire  Religieuse,  Civile  et 
Militaire)  ; Histoire  Provinciale  ; Histoire  Etran- 
gere  (Politique,  Melanges,  et  Memoires  Historiques, 
Histoire  de  la- Civilisation,  Antiquites,  Archeologie, 
Numismatique,  Epigraphie, Noblesse  et  Chevalerie, 
Biographie,  Histoire  de  l’Imprimerie,  Bibliographic, 
Archives),  &c.  Under  each  of  these  headings, 
modern  books  in  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish, 
English,  &c.,  are  carefully  recorded,  forming  not 
only  a useful,  but  an  interesting,  index  of  modern 
works.  Still  more  useful,  perhaps,  to  many  (as 
very  often  to  myself)  is  the  Sommaire  des  Recueils 
P4riodiques,  French  (67),  and  Foreign,  including 
English  (19),  Spanish  (8),  and  Italian  (21),  in 
which  the  titles  of  the  papers  in  each  magazine  or 
review  are  given.  Finally,  we  have  “ Articles 
Litteraires  des  Journaux  de  Paris,”  giving  refer- 
ences to  important  articles  which  might  otherwise 
be  unknown,  and  thus  forming  altogether  a well 
classified  index  to  the  European  literature  of  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  Would  not  our 
British,  American,  and  Colonial  librarians— not 
to  name  readers  and  students  generally — welcome 
such  a publication  at  any  reasonable  price  '(  The 
success  of  the  Polybiblion  for  fifteen  years  in 
France  may  form  some  encouragement  for  a 
similar  venture  here  ; and  book-lovers  generally, 
and  specialists  particularly,  would  soon  learn  the 
value  of  such  a “ Universal  Bibliographical 
Review.”  Este. 

Birmingham. 

[We  ourselves  long  since  drew  attention  to  the  value 
of  Polybiblion , in  notices  of  some  parts  which  reached 
us  (“  N.  & Q.,”  5th  S.  i.  459 ; iii.  179),  indexed  under 
“ Revue  Bibliograph.  Univ.”] 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  “Fall  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Charles  I.” — In  vol.  ii.  chap,  xii.,  on  the  trial 
of  Strafford,  it  is  stated  that  “ in  front  of  the 
throne  was  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  and  who,  as  Lord  Keeper  Lyttelton 
was  disabled  by  sickness  from  attending,  was  now 
selected  by  the  Lords  as  their  Speaker.”  Surely 
there  are  three  errors  in  this  passage.  First,  the 
Lord  Keeper  has  no  right  to  preside  at  a State 
trial ; secondly,  a Lord  High  Steward  of  England 
always  presides,  who  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  ; thirdly,  this 
officer  is  not  chosen  by  the  lords,  but  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  by  letters  patent  under  the  broad 
seal.  F.  B.  B. 


Preface  to  the  Laws  of  Henry  I. — In  a, 
recent  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Savigny-Stif- 
tung,  being  iii.  Germ.  Abth.  (for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Neubauer), 
Dr.  Felix  Liebermann,  of  Berlin,  has  printed  a 
hitherto  inedited  “ Prefatio  super  decretales  emen- 
dationes  Henrici  Regis  ” from  Cotton  MS.  Titus 
A.  27.  In  it,  after  the  introductory  remark  that 
the  King  of  England  is,  with  a singular  sovereignty 
(“  singulari  majestate”),  really  the  lord  of  his  own 
kingdom,  follow  these  sentences,  which  may  appo- 
sitely, I think,  be  quoted  at  a time  when  some 
propose  to  weaken  that  safeguard  of  our  insular 
position  which  hitherto  has  been  reckoned  among 
our  national  advantages  : — 

“ Quod  cum  inclita  bonitate  regia  et  jure  debita  sub- 
ditorum  fidelitate  proveniat,  situs  quoque  patrie  con- 
fidenter  adjuvat:  nature  beneficiis  et  maris  vicinitate 
conclusus,  ut  sine  gratuita  dominorum  licencianulli  exitus, 
nulli  relinquantur  ingressus.  Unde  tanta  genti  securitas, 
tanta  bonorum  omnium  copia  successit,  ut,  si  vere 
rationis  honestate  regeretur,  etatis  auree  pristina  tempora 
conformaret.” 

W.  D.  Macray. 

Bedouin. — I had  been  so  accustomed  to  go  to 
Prof.  Skeat’s  Dictionary  in  full  faith  and  trust 
that  whatever  I found  there  would  be  correct 
according  to  the  latest  lights,  that  I read  with 
something  like  a shock  the  great  philologist’s  con- 
fession (ante,  p.  338),  “ I wish  humbly  to  explain 
that  I attach  no  value  whatever  to  any  definitions 
given  in  my  dictionary,  as  they  are  merely  copied 
from  my  predecessors.  The  proper  way  would  be 
to  object  to  what  they  say.”  Well,  then,  I object 
to  their  saying  “ Bedouin,  a wandering  Arab,”  it 
being  just  as  incorrect  to  speak  of  a Bedouin  as  it 
is  to  speak  of  a Fellahin,  a cherubin,  or  a seraphin. 
A wandering  Arab  is  usually  set  down  as  a 
Bedawi  or  Bedawy  by  Oriental  travellers.  Be- 
douin is  the  “ fonetik  ” form  of  the  plural  Be- 
dawin.  A passage  from  Mrs.  Burton’s  Inner  Life 
of  Syria , vol.  i.  p.  368,  may  be  given  in  illustra- 
tion : — 

‘'The  Bedawin  pride  themselves  on  having  much 
more  intelligence  and  refinement,  romance  and  poetry, 
than  the  settled  Arab  races ; they  have  an  especial  con- 
tempt for  the  Fellahin.  One  day  a Bedawi  threw  this 
in  the  face  of  a Christian  Fellah.  They  had  some  high 
words  about  it,  upon  which  the  Bedawi  said,”  &c. 

See  also  Pierotti’s  Customs  and  Traditions  of 
Palestine , p.  200.  St.  Swithin. 

Wright’s  “ History  of  Ludlow.” — I observe, 
in  a bookseller’s  catalogue,  the  following  note  re- 
specting this  book : “ This  celebrated  antiquary’s 
first  work.  He  was  a native  of  this  most  pic- 
turesque town,  and  appears  to  have  been  a boy  of 
sixteen  at  the  time  of  its  issue.”  This  is  how 
error  is  spread.  Not  only  is  the  idea  ridiculous, 
when  the  learned  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  is  observed,  but  (what  is  more  to  the  point) 
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I may  observe  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  told  me 
himself  that  the  book  was  written  by  his  father. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

A Relic  of  the  Poet  Gay. — The  following 
appears  in  the  North  Devon  Herald  of  December  7 : 

“ Among  the  pieces  of  timber  carted  away  from  the 
Barnstaple  parish  church  [which  is  now  undergoing  re- 
storation] has  been  found  a portion  of  a pew,  with  the 
name  ‘John  Gay,’  and  the  date  ‘1695,’  cut  upon  it.  As 
the  poet  was  then  ten  years  old,  his  age  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  his  handiwork ; and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  certain  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
other  John  Gay  appears  in  the  parish  register.” 

R.  A.  Lawrence. 

An  Old  Clock. — Those  who  are  interested  in 
old  clocks  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  of  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  a very  ancient-looking  one  I 
saw  lately,  on  the  face  of  which  was  inscribed 
“ Jac.  Mountford,  St.  Alban’s,  fecit.” 

W.  F.  Marsh  Jackson. 


<RuerUtf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Nell  Gwynne’s  House. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
draw  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a 
recent  number  of  Land : — 

“ Not  even  Charles  Lamb,  who,  when  in  the  company 
of  Leigh  Hunt  used  to  expatiate  on  the  dear  delight 
of  strolling  up  Wardour  Street  on  a summer’s  afternoon, 
nor,  perhaps,  Lord  Macaulay  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
searching  there  for  articles  of  vertu,  ever  knew  that,  be- 
sides No.  27  (Flaxman’s  old  house),  there  was  another 
standing  historic  building  in  that  very  decayed  thorough- 
fare. Recent  events,  however,  have  induced  interested 
parties  to  make  an  examination  into  the  title  to  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  Richmond  Street,  with  the  enter- 
taining discovery  that  by  letters  patent,  under  the  sign 
manual  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  II.,  dated  the  1st  of 
December,  1666,  the  site  of  the  house  No.  53  was  granted 
t , Miftrew  Ellen  G Wynne  and  her  heirs  for  ever.  The 
house  is  described  as  ‘ that  newly-erected  messuage, 
situated  and  being  in  the  Pall  Mall  Field,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street  called  Pall  Mall  Street,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a wall  enclosing  St.  James’s  Park  ’ — which 
then  extended  to  the  bottom  of  Richmond  Street — ‘ and 
on  the  south  by  the  messuage  late  of  Mary,  Countess 
of  Portland,  with  a long  slip  of  garden  ground,  together 
about  3 A acres,  in  the  lane  called  Hedge  Lane,  lead- 
ing to  Soho,’  and  adjacent  to  property  belonging  to  Sir 
William  Pultency  and  Colonel  Thomas  Panton  (the  suc- 
cessful gambler),  owners  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  generation  only  through  the  streets  which 
now  traverse  their  former  gardens  and  courtyards.  This 
email  addition  to  London  local  relics  is  the  more  inter- 
esting since  the  ancient,  though  by  no  means  infirm,  old 
fabric  will  shortly  be  demolished,  and  another  of  the 
town  residences  of  the  * mighty  pretty  creature  ’ of  Mr. 
I’cpys’s  diary  for  ever  be  obliterated.’' 

I venture  to  think  that  the  writer  of  the  para- 
graph must  be  under  some  mistake,  and  I shall  be 


glad  if  any  correspondent  can  give  further  in- 
formation. Nell  G wynne  lived  at  one  time  on  the 
north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  near  the  bottom  of  St. 
James’s  Square.  She  removed  thence  to  a house, 
granted  to  her  in  fee  by  the  Crown,  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  her  new  property  was 
bounded  by  the  wall  of  St.  James’s  Park,  just 
built  by  the  king.  She  died  there.  Surely  St. 
James’s  Park  did  not  extend  to  Soho  ! In  Parker’s 
map  (1720)  Pall  Mall  is  called  Pall  Mall  Street. 

C.  E.  H.  C.-H. 

“ Pickwick  Buss. — In  a bookseller’s  catalogue 
I find  an  original  edition  of  Pickwick  advertised 
with  this  observation  in  italics,  “ Contains  the 
illustrations  by  Buss.”  Now,  my  copy  of  Pick- 
wick (date  1837)  has  two  illustrations  by  Buss. 
They  come  between  those  of  Seymour  and  of 
“ Phiz.”  Do  not  all  the  original  editions  of  Pick- 
wick contain  these  illustrations  by  Buss?  Who 
was  Buss  ? Why  did  his  illustrations  so  abruptly 
cease?  Was  he  only  a stop-gap  till  Mr.  Hablot 
Browne  was  ready  for  his  work  ? or  was  Dickens 
dissatisfied  with  Buss’s  drawing?  And  were 
Buss’s  illustrations  purposely  omitted  from  the 
reprints  of  the  original  edition  ? 

W.  W.  F.  S. 

[See  « N.  & Q.,”  5th  s.  iii.  228,  257,  331.  At  the  last 
reference  will  be  found  a complete  list  of  R.  W.  Buss’s 
works,  and  an  outline,  furnished  by  his  son,  of  Mr. 
Buss’s  connexion  with  the  Pickwick  Papers.  As  to  the 
plates  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  see 
“N.  & Q. 5th  g.  iii.  419,  455}  473.] 

Copeland  China. — What  is  the  story  carried 
through  china  of  the  Copeland  pattern  ? The  pic- 
ture on  the  pieces  appears  to  be  a bird  on  pillars 
between  five  graves,  and  it  seems  to  be  croaking 
after  a cricket ; this  is  carried  through  every  piece 
of  china,  and  no  two  pictures  are  exactly  the  same. 
The  bird  is,  I think,  either  a stork  or  a night  jay, 
and  I think  the  five  graves  have  reference  to  five 
brothers.  The  china  has  this  mark  X above  the 
word  Copeland.  Of  course,  there  is  some  story 
connected  with  this,  which  I am  most  anxious  to 
find  out.  F.  R. 

Egyptian  Policy. — Who  is  the  statesman,  now 
frequently  quoted  in  the  papers,  who  first  said, 
“ We  do  not  want  to  keep  Egypt,  but  Egypt  will 
keep  us  ” ? L.  A.  R. 

Rev.  Cyril  Jackson. — In  Nichols’s  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  there  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Smea- 
\ ton  about  his  works  in  connexion  with  the  Eddy- 
l stone  Lighthouse  (worth  reprinting,  by-the-by,  at 
; the  present  time)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  at 
• Halifax.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who 
this  Rev.  Dr.  is  ? The  celebrated  Dr.  Cyril  Jack- 
- son  was  born  in  1746  at  Stamford,  according  to 
3 the  biographical  dictionaries,  and  the  letter  is 
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dated  1758.  There  was  a Cyril  Jackson,  M.D., 
at  Halifax  in  1753.  Perhaps  some  one  acquainted 
with  Stamford  can  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

Thomas  Cox,  M.A. 

“A  Short  History  of  Prime  Ministers  in 
'Great Britain.” — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  who  wrote  the  above,  published  by  H.  Haines,  at 
Mr.  Francklin’s,  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
1733  ? Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  is 
very  disrespectfully  spoken  of  upon  pp.  14, 15,  and 
16,  and  I wish  to  know  by  whom  this  attack  was 
written.  The  following  curious  summary  closes 
the  “ Short  History  ” : — 

■ “ As  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to  behold  at 
one  view  the  diverse  casualties  of  the  sundry  Prime 
Ministers  above  mentioned,  I have  here  subjoined  a table 
of  them  : — 

“Prime  Ministers. — Dy’d  by  the  Halter,  3 ; ditto  by 
the  axe,  10;  ditto  by  Sturdy  Beggars,  3;  ditto  untimely 
by  private  Hands,  2 ; ditto  in  imprisonment,  4 ; ditto  in 
Exile,  4 ; ditto  Penitent,  1 ; Saved  by  Sacrificing  their 
Master,  4.  Sum  Total  of  Prime  Ministers,  31.” 

I will  only  add  that  my  copy  *is  endorsed  u not  in 
the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  1843.” 

Henry  John  Atkinson. 

Gunnersbury  Hbuse,  W. 

Marguerite.  — Is  the  French  Marguerite 
(daisy)  taken  from  the  St.  Margaret  whose 
festival  is  kept  on  July  20,  or  from  one  of  the 
other  St.  Margarets  ? J.  H. 

“ Bery  Stede.” — What  is  the  meaning  of 
“ Bery  Stede  ” ? A.  B.  Brown. 

Malcolm’s  “ Collections.” — Can  any  one 
supply  me  with  information  concerning  the  collec- 
tions,” genealogical  and  topographical,  of  some  one 
of  the  name  of  Malcolm  ? I rather  believe  he  was 
a Fife  laird  or  baronet.  His  collections  appear  to 
appertain  to  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  are  alluded 
to  by  Bishop  Nicolson,  as  also  by  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  in  his  Peerage  of  Scotland.  I am  in  quest 
of  a History  of  the  House  of  Wemyss  by  this 
same  Malcolm,  and  any  information  or  advice  how 
to  proceed  in  the  matter  will  be  gratefully  received. 

M.  E.  W. 

A Bell-founder. — John  de  Clyflforde,  of  York, 
cast  a bell  for  Ripon  Minster  in  1379.  I feel 
almost  sure  I have  met  with  his  name  in  a bell 
inscription,  but  cannot  recover  the  instance.  Can 
any  one  help  me  to  any  information  as  to  him  or 
his  bells  ? J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham.  v ^ 

Carmichael  Family. — Can  any  one  give  me 
information  as  to  marriage,  issue,  and  descendants 
in  the  male  line,  of  Capt.  John  Carmichael  and 
Hon.  Samuel  Carmichael,  sons  of  James,  first 
Lord  Carmichael,  and  of  John  Carmichael, 
younger  brother  of  James,  first  Lord  Carmichael 
‘(alive  1603) ; also  of  James  Carmichael,  eldest 


son  of  Sir  James  Carmichael,  of  Bonnington,  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  Margaret  Greir,  of  Lag,  his 
wife,  of  whom  her  said  son  James  was  heir  in 
1665  ? James,  Lord  Carmichael,  died  in  1672, 
and  his  two  sons  seemingly  predeceased  him. 

Y.  F. 

Lierne. — The  roof  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  said  to 
consist  of  lierne  vaulting.  What  is  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  this  word  ? C.  S.  Jkrram. 

Yeardley,  one  of  the  Founders  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Is  there  any  information  as  to  a Yeardley, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle  in  The  English  in 
America  f Hyde  Clarke. 

Alderman  Sir  John  Lequesne. — I should  be 
extremely  obliged  for  any  information  relating  to 
this  alderman,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
his  parentage,  and  descendants,  if  any.  He 
married,  says  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Miss 
Mary  Knight,  with  20,000Z. ; and  to  Dame  Mary, 
he  having  died  intestate,  letters  of  administra- 
tion to  his  estate  were  granted  on  April  3,  1741. 

H.  W. 

New  University  Club. 

Lessons  in  Writing.  — A very  primitive 
practice  existed  in  remote  country  districts  sixty 
years  ago,  of  teaching  children  to  write  by  drawing 
the  letters  with  the  point  of  the  finger  upon  a 
board  sprinkled  with  sand.  I remember  a dame 
school  in  the  parish  of  Ashe,  Hants,  kept  by  an 
old  woman  named  Jenny  Wilmot,  in  which  it  was 
in  use  as  recently  as  the  year  1823.  I do  not  find 
any  allusion  to  it  in  your  columns.  Can  any  reader 
confirm  my  recollection,  or  give  other  and  more 
recent  instances  ? J.  H.  L y. 

[The  practice,  we  are  told,  was  in  vogue  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.] 

J.  Whytestones:  John  Sargensonne.  — I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  above  were  printers  in 
or  about  the  year  1610;  and  if  so,  whether  their 
press  was  in  London.  W.  H.  R. 

Character  of  a Gentleman. — Can  any  corre- 
spondent indicate  some  typical  passages  in  English 
writers,  ancient  or  modern,  on  this  subject?  I 
also  want  references  for  the  Greek  ideal  of  the 
KaXoKayaOos.  A.  S.  P. 

[For  “ The  Definition  of  a Gentlemen,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,” 
5th  S.  xii.  304,  338;  6*  S.  i.  360,  425 ; ii.  176,  217.] 

Hospitality  to  the  Departed.  — In  1278 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Edward  I.  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
Crown  visited  Cambridge.  A charter  of  grants 
made  to  the  Abbey  of  Barnwell  by  Pain  Peverel 
was  produced.  A bystander  said,  “I  fancy  you 
have  no  more  regard  for  that  good  man  who  gave 
you  so  many  churches  and  so  much  land  than  you 
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have  for  another,  and  never  think  of  him  but  upon 
such  occasions  as  these.”  To  which  one  of  the 
canons  replied,  “ No,  we  can  never  forget  him,  for 
he  sits  every  day  at  our  table  next  the  prior,  and 
hath  his  portion  both  out  of  the  cellar  and  kitchen.” 
The  author  of  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Barnwell  Abbey  and  of  Sturbridge  Fair , 1786,* 
adds,  “ And  indeed  this  is  so  far  true  that  the 
portion  of  Pain  Peverel  is  daily  set  before  the 
president  in  the  refectory,  and  will  be  set  there 
for  ever.”  What  refectory?  That  of  the  abbey 
was,  I suppose,  abolished  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  Cornelius  Walford. 

Belaize  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 

Saint  Maura. — Who  was  the  saint  of  whom 
Charles  Kingsley  wrote  in  his  poem  bearing  the 
title  S.  Maura,  a.d.  304  ? R.  F.  Cobbold. 

Heraldic. — To  what  families  do  the  following 
arms  belong? — 

Sable,  a chevron  between  three  mascles  argent. 

Per  chevron  or  and  azure,  three  martlets,  two, 
one,  counterchanged. 

Argent,  a fesse  fleurettde  gules. 

W.  A.  Wells. 

Wm.  Prynne.— Is  the  Star-Chamber  trial  of 
Wm.  Prynne.  of  1633,  printed  any  where  in  extenso, 
and  how  and  where  were  the  proceedings  of  a 
Star-Chamber  trial  preserved  ? 

Pergolesi. — I have  a large  folio  volume  of 
coloured  drawings  lettered  on  the  back  “Pergolesi’s 
Drawings  from  Montfaucon,”  all  of  them  signed 
“ Pergolesi  del.  et  pinx.,  1776  (or  1777).”  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  particulars  concerning 
this  artist  ? T.  S. 

Edmund  Morton  Pleydell. — I am  wishing 
for  any  information  I can  obtain  respecting  the 
above,  his  pedigree,  his  family  history,  or  any 
notices  of  any  member  of  the  family.  In  1745  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  respecting  his  estates, 
from  which  Act  I gather  that  he  had  property  in 
the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Dorset, and  Somerset. 

J.  Goulton  Constable. 

AuTnoRS  of  Books  Wanted. — 

Hem  n<!C(Ticc$  of  a Scottish  Ocnllevian,  by  Philo  Scotus. 
London,  1861.  T.  Mason. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 
u R«8cnrchful  lore  bestowed  on  storied  paqe 
Waned  as  the  twilight  of  departing  day.’ 

W.  J.  F. 

u Pro  Rcgc,  pro  lege,  pro  Patria,  Conamur.” 

Harold  Malet. 

“ Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin, 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way; 

Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in, 

Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay.” 

W.  P. 

Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheca  Topoyraphica  Bri- 
iannica,  No.  xxxriii. 


THE  LUMBER  TROOP. 

(6th  S.  vi.  448.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Lumber  Troop  may' 
be  found  in  Sketches  in  London , by  James  Grant, 
1838,  p.  89 ; see  also  an  article  in  The  Attic  Mis- 
cellany for  April,  1789,  p.  241.  The  society  was 
in  a dying  state  in  1850,  but  its  final  extinction 
properly  dates  May  27,  1859,  when  the  books, 
portraits,  arms,  and  curiosities  were  sold  by 
Messrs.  Price  & Clark,  at  their  auction  rooms  in 
Chancery  Lane.  The  whole  sale  only  produced 
the  sum  of  38?.  6s.  8 d.,  though  Col.  Draper,  in 
July,  1842,  at  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  before 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  valued  them  at  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  claim  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Back,  the  “ suttler  ” of  the  troop,  for  expenses 
incurred,  including,  amongst  other  items,  a 
charge  for  “ repairing  the  portrait  of  Col.  Charles, 
some  one  having  cut  his  throat.”  The  proceed- 
ings created  much  merriment  in  court  (see  report 
in  Morning  Advertiser),  and  led  to  an  article  and' 
fancy  portrait  of  the  colonel  in  Punch , vol.  iii. 
p.  91.  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  after  his  fashion,  made 
fun  of  the  colonel,  who  came  into  court  with  a 
green  veil  and  a black  eye  ; and  who  admitted 
that  the  qualification  for  membership  was  intro- 
duction by  a trooper,  the  payment  of  five  shillings,, 
and  the  drinking  of  a quart  of  beer  at  a draught. 

The  following  particulars,  from  the  sale  catalogue 
of  1859,  are  worth  preserving  : — 

1.  A fine  bid  painting,  in  gilt  frame,  “ Portrait 
of  Zadiac  Shermendinc,”  supposed  to  be  the- 
founder  of  the  troop.  (Britain,  1?.  Is.) 

2.  Portrait  of  Charge-Master  Woodbridge. 
(Kelley,  9s.) 

3.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Grote,  late  M.P.  for  the  City.. 
(Samuels,  7s.) 

4.  Portrait  of  Dancing-Master  Wilson,  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  troop.  (Pullery,  8s.) 

5.  Portrait  of  Mr.  John  Case,  a trooper  for  up- 
wards of  sixty  years.  (Money,  2 1.  4.s.) 

6.  Portrait  of  Past  Col.  Taylor,  late  deputy  of 
Farringdon  Without.  (Davis,  3s.) 

7.  Portrait  of  Past  Colonel  Goodman.  (Kelley, 
15s.) 

8.  Portrait  of  Past  Treasurer  Eastwood. 
(Knight,  7s.) 

9.  Portrait  of  Charge-Master  Burch.  A full- 
length  portrait,  in  massive  frame,  painted  by 
Leslie,  size,  9 ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft.  (Ireland,  1Z.  7s.) 

10.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Button,  late  of  Fleet  Street, 
pastrycook.  (Button,  1Z.  8s.) 

11.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Holmes,  late  of  Fetter  Lane, 
fishing-tackle  maker.  (Lovejoy,  6s.) 

12.  Past  Col.  Barrett,  late  of  Fetter  Lane* 
grocer.  (Davis,  5s.) 

12*.  A portrait.  (Davis,  2s.  6c7.) 
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13.  Portrait  of  Alderman  Waithman.  (Britton, 
11.  10s.) 

Seven  large  banners  and  flags  were  sold  for 
seven  shillings  ; and  the  book  of  rules  on  vellum, 
three  signature  books,  “ containing  the  autographs 
of  many  eminent  men,,,  and  twenty-five  minute 
and  account  books,  fetched  a pound.  The  earliest 
records  of  the  troop,  showing  who  were  the  founders 
and  who  were  the  early  members,  were  not  among 
these  books.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  some  parti- 
culars and  information  concerning  this  club  or 
society  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  works  of  James 
Grant,  the  former  editor  of  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser. I rather  think  in  either  the  first  or  second 
series  of  The  Great  Metropolis , published  in  1836 
and  1837.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

ISTewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  any 
distinct  information  on  this  subject.  Ned  Ward, 
the  “ingenious”  and  humorous  author  of  the 
Secret  History  of  Clubs  in  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, 1709,  professes — on  the  titles,  at  least,  of  later 
editions  of  his  works — to  describe  all  such  societies, 
“from  the  R— 1 S — y to  the  Lumber  Troop”; 
but,  in  fact,  he  describes  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  although  he  begins  with  the  “ Vertuosos’  ” 
and  ends  with  the  “ Beefstake  Club.”  The  former, 
however,  he  says,  was  founded  by  some  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  the  latter,  certainly  in 
1735,  included  Hogarth  among  its  original  mem- 
bers, but  not  Harrison.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  state  that  the  Beefsteak  Club  “ never  from  its 
earliest  time  called  itself  a club,  but  was  only 
recognized  as  ‘ The  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks  ” 
(see  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Sublime  Society  of 
Beefsteaks,  by  W.  Arnold,  1871);  but  this  is  not 
strictly  true.  I possess  a list  of  the  members, 
from  the  foundation  to  1786,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  then  secretary,  Capt.  M.  Hare,  who  calls  it 
“ A list  of  the  Original  Twenty-four  Members  of 
the  Beefsteak  Society,  Instituted  the  sixth  of 
December,  1735,  and  their  Successors.”  According 
to  the  evidence  of  Ned  Ward  a “ Beefsteak  Club  ” 
existed  long  before  this,  in  1709.  Whether  he 
alluded  to  this  under  the  name  of  the  “ Lumber 
Troop  ” I cannot  say.  Julian  Marshall. 

In  a statement  published  in  1830  by  Sir 
Claudius  Hunter,  and  reprinted  in  Old  and  New 
London  (vol.  i.  p.  116),  Sir  Claudius  says  : — 

“ The  Lumber  Troop  are  a respectable  smoking  club, 
well-known  to  every  Candidate  for  a seat  in  Parliament 
for  London,  and  most  famed  for  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
they  consume,  and  the  porter  they  drink,  which,  I 
believe  (from  my  own  observation,  made  nineteen  years 
ago,  when  I was  candidate  for  that  office),  is  the  only 
liquor  allowed.  They  were  to  have  had  no  pay,  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  have  done  their  best  [viz.,  in  case  of 
a Riot].” 


This  gallant  force  of  supposititious  fighting  men, 
numbering  in  1830  one  hundred  and  fifty,  drained 
their  porter  and  held  their  solemn  smoking  at 
“Dr.  Johnson’s”  tavern,  established  forty  years 
ago  {ibid.,  p.  114).  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 


Beef-eater  (6th  S.  vi.  361,  432).— There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Prof.  Skeat’s  view  of  the 
designation  beef-eater  is  the  correct  one,  that  it 
referred  simply  to  those  who  were  consumers  of 
meat,  and  that  buffetier  is  comparatively  a modern, 
and  perhaps  a pedantic,  importation  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  term.  Doubtless- 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  at  their  institution  consisted 
in  carrying  up  the  dishes  for  the  royal  table,  may 
be  ascribed  the  misapprehension  of  the  term 
buffetier.  “ This  practice,”  says  Pegge  ( Curialia , 
pt.  iii.  p.  31),  “ continued  to  be  a branch  of  their 
duty  until  1791  ”;  but  he  dissents  from  the  buffet 
derivation,  with  which  he  asserts  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  as  the  duty  of  officiating  at  the  buffet 
or  sideboard  devolved  on  an  officer  of  superior 
rank,  viz.,  a gentleman  usher.  The  Yeoman  Guard 
was  to  be  composed  of  “ the  tallest  and  stoutest 
men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England  ” (Hentzner’s- 
Travels,  1598,  p.  52).  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  men  of  this  description  would  be  large  con- 
sumers of  meat.  Hence  the  liberal  table  kept  for 
them.  Thirty  men  mounted  guard  daily,  and  the 
daily  allowance  for  these  men  was,  “ Beef,  twenty- 
four  pounds  ; mutton,  eighteen  pounds  ; veal,  six- 
teen pounds  ” ! No  wonder  Prince  Rupert  wrote  to 
Col.  Legge  in  1645:  “Desire  the  king  to  bring  as 
few  scullions  and  beef-eaters  with  him  as  possible, 
else  this  army  and  he  cannot  quarter  in  a place.” 
Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  paid  a visit 
to  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  in  1669,  mentions  in  his 
Book  of  Travels  the  Yeoman  Guard,  consisting  of 
the  tallest  and  strongest  that  can  be  found  in 
England;  “ they  are  called,”  says  he,  “ in  jest  beef- 
eaters, that  is,  eaters  of  beef,  of  which  a consider- 
able portion  is  allowed  them  every  day  ” (p.  309). 
Surely  this  evidence  is  conclusive.  In  my  History 
of  the  British  Army,  i.  504,  I have  given  a 
detailed  account  of  “ the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,” 
where  will  be  found  the  authorities  for  these  asser- 
tions. Sibbald  D.  Scott. 

I wonder  Dr.  Chance  has  not  perceived  that 
the  weak  point  in  his  argument  is  that  there  is- 
nothing  to  connect  beef-eater  with  O.Fr.  buffetier. 
He  will  find  a pretty  full  examination  of  this  pro- 
posed derivation  in  my  Folk-Etymology,  p.  25, 
just  published  (Bell  & Sons),  where  I give  quota- 
tions for  the  word  beef-eater  going  back  to  1610, 
and  others  from  Sir  W.  Davenant,  Cowley,  Marvell, 
and  Cartwright,  proving  that  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  from  early  times  regarded  as  great 
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eaters  of  beef.  In  the  same  work,  p.  336,  I have 
touched  on,  and  rejected,  the  supposed  connexion 
of  sack  (wine)  with  Low  Lat.  saccatum,  wine 
strained  through  a sack.  A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Leacroft,  Staines. 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  Earle’s 
Microcosmography  may  tend  to  support  Prof. 
Skkat’s  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  word:  “ He 
is  a terrible  farmer  on  a piece  of  beef,  and  you  may 
hope  to  stave  the  guard  off  sooner.”  No.  xxii., 
“ A Plain  Country  Fellow.  F.  B.  B. 

Tong  Church  (6th  S.  vi.  206,  336.  391,  431).— 
On  a lovely  summer  day  in  1876  I visited  this 
church  in  company  with  a friend  of  similar  tastes 
for  antiquities,  and  it  had  not  at  that  time  under- 
gone the  hand  of  the  restorer,  but  stood  much  in 
need  of  a little  cleansing  and  sweeping.  We  had 
previously  visited  Boscobel,  where  King  Charles  II. 
was  concealed  after  Worcester  fight  in  1651 — as 
secluded  a spot  at  this  present  hour  as  could  well 
be  found  in  England — and  then  gone  on  to  White 
Ladies  Abbey,  and  under  the  shade  of  its  desecrated 
ruins  eaten  our  picnic  luncheon.  Close  at  hand 
were  the  gravestones  of  the  Pendrells,  the  pre- 
servers of  Charles  II.,  and  amongst  them  that  of 
my  <;D.une  Joan,  but  now  she  is  deceast  and  goan,” 
was  duly  deciphered.  Many  of  them  were  hidden 
in  the  long  coarse  grass  which  grew  in  rank 
luxuriance  all  round.  Finding  that  Tong  Church 
was  at  no  great  distance,  we  pursued  our  way 
thither,  and  there  found  a noble  Decorated 
village  church  of  great  size,  which  we  had  heard 
was  the  burial-place  of  Little  Nell,  one  of  Dickens’s 
most  charming  creations  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
In  the  church  were  many  fine  altar  tombs  of  the 
\ ernon  family,  with  their  recumbent  effigies: — 
“There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 

His  feet  upon  a couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  : 

And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 

And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed.” 

Marmion , canto  vi.  stanza  36. 
■On  the  walls  were  some  modern  mural  monuments 
of  the  Durant  family  of  Tong  Castle,  with  the 
appropriate  motto  inscribed,  “ Beati  Qui  Durant.” 
On  applying  to  the  custodian  for  information  as  to 
the  church  being  really  the  one  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  Cattermole  drew,  he 
cuutiously  replied,  “ Why,  sir,  some  say  it  is  and 
some  say  it  isn’t”;  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  a 
reply  which  went  in  all  probability  very  near  the 
truth  : for  there  were  certainly  some  points  in 
the  church  and  its  surroundings  that  suited  the 
story  and  others  that  did  not;  and  there  is  not, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any  record  of  the 
great  author  having  visited  those  regions.  Pen- 
ning these  lines  reminds  me  of  my  early  days, 
when  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  first  issued,  in 
4839-10  in  its  grotesque  wrapper;  the  sum,  of 


threepence  was  in  those  times  devoted  weekly  to 
its  purchase;  and  I never  remember  perusing  any 
book  with  half  the  pleasure  such  as  that  which  its 
pages  afforded.  The  story  would  not  bear  a very 
close  analysis  as  regards  time  and  place,  and  it  was 
never  intended  that  it  should  do  so.  Can,  for 
instance,  the  road  be  identified  along  which  the 
old  man  and  Little  Nell  journeyed,  or  the  village 
hostelry,  the  Jolly  Sandboys,  or  the  town  where 
Mrs.  Jarley  exhibited  her  waxwork  show?  In 
some  points  this  suits  Shrewsbury  or  Chester,  but 
not  in  all.  Then,  Which  is  the  canal  where  in  a 
boat  the  weary  pilgrims  made  their  voyage  to  the 
Black  Country  ? Tong  Church  is  certainly  within 
a few  miles  of  this  district,  in  its  green  borderland, 
and  is  situated  in  a pretty  country,  some  three 
miles  from  Shiffnal.  It  was  once  collegiate,  founded 
for  a warden,  four  chaplain  priests,  and  two 
clerks,  with  an  adjacent  hospital  for  thirteen  poor 
persons.  The  income  of  the  benefice  is  now  scarcely 
100?.  a year.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge, 

The  Shakspeare-Bacon  Controversy  (6th 
S.  vi.  340,  416). — Este  is  in  error  in  locating  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wyman  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  is  preparing  a second  edition  of  his 
bibliography.  The  first  edition  has  no  less  than 
sixty-three  entries,  covering  eight  pages.  I know 
that  he  has  since  received  the  titles  of  thirty  more 
articles  and  books,  all  more  or  less  dealing  with 
this  controvery.  The  annexed  cutting  from  the 
Boston  Literary  World  of  Oct.  21,  1882,  is  well 
worth  reprinting.  I can  but  pray  that  every 
reader  of  “ N.  &.  Q.,”  who  has  taken  the  infection 
will  give  it  careful  perusal  : — 

“ According  to  Mr.  Wyman,  ‘ the  first  known  article 
questioning  the  right  of  Shakespeare  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Shakespearian  dramas  ’ appeared  in 
the  Romance  of  Yachting,  by  Joseph  C.  Hart  (Har- 
pers, 1848).  The  author  was  U.S.  Consul  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  died  there  in  1855.  He  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  giving  a start  to  this  preposterous  delusion.  It 
drove  Delia  Bacon  mad,  and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
it  has  hIbo  sent  Mrs.  Ashmead  Windle  (see  the  World  for 
Nov.  5,  1881)  to  an  insane  asylum.  A Shakespearian 
friend  writes:  ‘She  was  a woman  of  fine  education — 
her  books  show  that,  especially  her  first  one — but  her 
mind  has  completely  “deflected”  lately,  from  brooding 
over  her  insane  theories  about  the  “Keys”  to  Bacon’s 
authorship.  It  is  a pitiable  case,  and  well  may  be  a 
warning  to  Appleton  Morgan,  et  id  genus  omne.  I fancy 
it  is  a fulfilment  of  the  curse  on  the  Poet’s  tombstone. 
For  what  could  sooner  provoke  his  “curse”  or  “move 
his  bones”  than  to  attempt  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame — 
make  him  out  a liar  and  a cheat — appropriating  the 
honours  due  to  another— swaggering  about  in  Bacon’s 
garb,  like  Autolycus  in  the  garments  of  Prince  Florizel  ? 
“A  whip  and  a dark  house  ” are  the  proper  portion  of 
all  such  detractors.’ 

“ Is  Bacon-Sbakespeare-mariia  to  become  one  of  the 
forms  of  insanity  catalogued  in  the  works  of  professional 
alienists  1 Let  the  reader  who  has  a leaning  that  way 
take  warning  in  time.’, 

0.  M.  I. 
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Bugs  : Psalm  xci.  5,  6 (6th  S.  vi.  345). — This 
was  a common  word  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Matthew’s  Bible  is  not  the  only  one  which  so 
renders  Psalm  xci.  I have  two  or  three  “ Bug  ” 
Bibles  in  my  collection.  As  I long  wished  for  a 
Matthew’s  Bible,  and  never  could  meet  with  one  till 
about  six  months  ago,  of  course  I have  since  read 
in  it  a good  deal ; and  I am  under  the  impression 
that  the  word  is  there  used  in  more  than  one  place, 
although  I omitted  to  note  them.  At  any  rate,  it 
•occurs  several  times  in  Shakespere,  and  here  is  a 
very  early  example  of  it  from  Nicolas  Udall : — 

“ To  a feloe  that  was  exceading  superstitious,  and  sore 
•subiect  to  the  terrours  of  bugges,  and  sprites,  or  goblins, 
that  walken  by  night  and  in  places  solitarie,  and  yet 
manaced  to  slea  Diogenes,  saiyng  vnto  him,  I will  at  one 
stroke  all  to  crushe  thy  hedde  to  powther  : In  faithe 
quoth  he  againe,  if  thou  so  doe,  I shall  be  ready  at  thine 
■elbow  to  plaie  the  parte  of  Hobgoblin  or  Collepixie,  and 
make  thee  for  feare  to  weene  the  deuill  is  at  thy  polle. 

“ Signifiyng  that  he  was  hable  to  make  the  other  partie 
afraied,  euen  beyng  dedde,  of  whom  he  was  so  contemned 
and  set  at  naught  beyng  aliue.  And  yet  thissame  foolishe 
minde  and  fansie,  euen  at  this  verie  presente  daie  pos- 
■sesseth  no  small  nomber,  who  although  they  be  fierse 
and  ful  of  cocking  against  liues  men,  yet  are  thesame 
most  fearfull  creatures  that  possible  may  be  of  soules 
walking  (as  they  call  it.)  ” — Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus, 
1542,  p.  124  of  reprint. 

R.  R. 

Eoston,  Lincolnshire. 

Any  doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  Psalm  xci.  in  Matthew’s  Bible  of  1537. 
(reprinted  by  Raynalde  and  Hyll  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  1549)  will  be  set  at  rest  by  comparing 
it  with  a sentence  which  occurs  in  the  prologue  to 
Exodus  in  the  same  book  (the  thirty-seventh  line 
from  the  end) : — 

“ He  which  hath  the  spirit  of  christ  is  no  more  a child  : 
he  nether  learneth  or  worketh  any  longer  for  payne  of 
the  rod  or  for  fear  of  bugges  or  plesure  of  apples.  But 
doth  al  thlges  of  his  own  courage.” 

J.  R.  Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

Miss  Kelly,  the  Actress  (6th  S.  vi.  466). — 
In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  in  the  future, 
it  should  be  stated,  I think,  that  F.  G-.’s  note  was 
in  all  probability  being  penned  during  the  very 
last  moments  of  Miss  Kelly,  for  that  lady  died 
on  the  6th  inst.  at  Feltham.  In  the  obituary  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  December  11  it  is 
stated  that  “she  was  born  on  October  15,  1790, 
and  was  the  last  survivor  of  a great  school  of  actors, 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  dating  as  far  back 
as  1807.”  G.  F.  R.  B.  . 

“ Redemptoris  mundi  arma  ” (6th  S.  vi.  307). 
—As  Mr.  Gotch  asks  for  other  instances  of  the 
display  of  “ Redemptoris  mundi  arma”  he  will  find 
one  at  the  end  of  the  Index  to  the  Pembrokian 
Coins  and  Medals , by  Joseph  Ames,  secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1746.  But  in  this 


case  the  supporters  are  two  unicorns  instead  of  a 
sheep  and  a goat.  W.  D.  Parish. 

Selmesfcon. 

An  earlier  edition  of  the  book  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gotch  is  now  before  me.  When  it  came 
into  my  possession,  ten  years  ago,  one  board  was 
attached  and  one  whole  clasp  with  socket  and 
part  of  the  other.  There  were  no  indications  of 
stamped  leather  work.  The  title-page  is  as 
follows  : — 

Theophy-  | lacti  Arcbiepiscopi  | Bulgaria  in  quatuor 
Euangelia  | enarrationes.  denuo  | recognitae.  | loanne 
OEcolampadio  | interprete  | Evangeliura  | Secundum 
Matthaeum,  Secundum  Marcum,  Secundum  Lucam, 
Secundum  Ioannem.  | Anno  m.d.xxvii. 

Boileau. 

A copy  of  Theophyladi  in  quatuor  Evangelia 
Enarrationes,  Lat.  ab  (Ecolampadio,  is  in  the 
University  Library,  Aberdeen,  but  the  imprint  is 
“Colon.,  1528.”  Has  the  Wimborne  copy  any 
place  of  publication  or  printer’s  name  upon  it  ? 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 

See  the  interesting  article  on  “Coat  Armour 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour  ” in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine , vol.  ccix.  pp.  571-577. 

J.  Woodward. 

“ The  Waye  to  Redinge  ” (6th  S.  vi.  307). — I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “ the  old 
curved  detour  by  St.  Giles”  was  a recognized 
evidence  of  an  important  junction  in  the  primitive 
roadways  as  laid  down  by  the  Romans.  This 
assumed  junction  at  St.  Giles  represents  the  line 
of  Watling  Street,  proceeding  from  Dowgate,  via 
Ludgate  and  Wych  Street,  and  also  the  original 
line  of  the  postway  from  Colchester,  via  Old  Ford 
and  Old  Street  Road,  across  Holborn  for  St.  Giles, 
Tyburn,  and  on  to  Staines.  This  last  must  have 
originated  before  London  became  a walled  city. 

A.  H. 

In  Peter  Cunningham’s  Handbook  for  London 
(Murray,  1849),  under  the  heading  “Piccadilly,” 
is  mentioned  the  “ way  to  Redinge  ” in  Aggas’s 
map  as  follows  : “ From  Sackville  Street  to  Albe- 
marle Street  was  originally  called  Portugal  Street, 
after  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  Queen  of 
Charles  II.,  and  all  beyond  was  the  Great  Bath 
Road,  or,  as  Aggas  calls  it  (1560),  ‘the  way  to 
Redinge.’  ” Strix. 

“Nemo  me  impune  lacesset”  (6th  S.  vi.  320). 
— There  is  sometimes  seen  another  form  of  the 
motto  of  the  Scottish  nation,  where  lacessit  (in- 
jures) is  used  instead  of  lacesset  (shall  injure).  The 
latter  way  is  very  much  to  be  preferred,  as  there 
is  a very  great  difference  between  the  words. 
People  use  lacessit  thoughtlessly.  The  motto 
suits  the  thistle.  One  legend  or  tradition  about 
the  thistle  is,  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  a band 
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of  invaders  (on  this  occasion  Danes)  were  going  to 
surprise  a castle,  and  had  got  very  near  it,  when 
they  happened  to  get  into  a spot  where  thistles 
abounded  : the  Danes,  some  of  them  barefooted, 
gave  forth  sounds  of  pain.  The  inmates  of  the 
castle  were  thus  made  aware  of  the  intended 
attack,  issued  forth,  and  were  victorious.  From 
this  occurrence  the  thistle  was  taken  as  the 
national  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Thomas  Stratton. 

Devonport,  Devon. 


Folk-lore  of  the  Hawthorn  (6th  S.  vi.  309). 

-I  remember  having  seen  an  old  room  prettily 
decorated  with  “ may,”  pink  and  white,  and,  on 
admiring  it,  the  lady  who  had  put  it  up  informed  me 
that  she  was  told  it  was  unlucky  to  bring  “ may  ” 
into  the  house,  but  she  thought  it  so  pretty,  she 
could  not  resist,  particularly  as  the  flowers  had 
been  sent  to  London  from  the  country  ; and  I 
fancy,  under  the  like  circumstances,  many  would 
brave  the  ill  omen.  " Strix. 


“ If  cloths  and  sponges  be  wet  in  distilled 
waters  of  the  flowers,  and  applied  to  any  place 
wherein  thorns  and  splinters,  or  the  like,  do  abide 
in  the  flesh,  it  will  notably  draw  them  forth” 
(The  Complete  Herbal , by  Nicholas  Culpepper, 
M.D.,  p.  90).  Alpha 


A more  cheerful  example  of  hawthorn  folk-lore 
may  be  acceptable  : — 

“ The  fair  maid  who,  the  first  of  May, 

Goes  to  the  fields  at  break  of  day, 

And  washes  in  dew  from  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Will  ever  after  handsome  be.” 


William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St  Peter  s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 


Mr.  Pise  will  find  from  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyers 
book  on  folk-lore  (p.  8)  that  this  superstition 
obtains  in  Suffolk  also.  J.  W.  Crombie. 

Balgownie,  Aberdeen. 


Bcll-baiting  by  Royal  Permission  (6th  S. 
vi.  450).— Bull-baiting  was  common  enough  at  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  did  not  require 
**  royal  permission.”  Jaydee. 


There  was  no  need  for  any  special  permission 
for  bull  baiting  in  the  year  1809.  The  “sport” 
was  not  declared  illegal  until  the  Act  of  1835 
(5  & 6 \N  m.  IV.  c.  59).  The  House  of  Commons 
threw  out  a Bill  for  the  suppression  of  bull-baiting 
in  1829,  by  seventy-three  votes  to  twenty-eight. 

E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 


“ A bull  this  evening,”  &c.  (ante,  p.  450),  is  a 
misprint  for  ball.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 


Lems  Family  (6th  S.  vi.  428).— The  present 
Duke  de  Levis  Mirepoix  is  my  intimate  friend. 
He  has  some  of  the  finest  archives  at  his  chateau 


in  France,  and  I am  sure  his  abbe,  who  is  a great 
archaeologist  and  archivist,  would  be  delighted  on 
my  inquiry  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
family  pedigree.  Richard  Stephens. 

Hermitage,  near  Chester-le-Street. 


The  Morning-bell  (6th  S.  vi.  318). — The  ring- 
ing of  this  bell,  now  generally  used  as  a call  to 
labour,  most  probably  was  originally  a warning  to 
all  to  say  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria  at  early 
dawn,  as  ordered  by  Archbishop  Arundel  in  a 
mandate  issued  in  1399.  As  the  curfew  became 
the  evening  angelus,  so  this  morning  ringing  was- 
the  early  angelus  bell.  Thomas  North. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Cousin  Marriages  (6th  S.  vi.  328).— An  index 
to  the  literature  on  this  subject  (by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Huth)  is  given  as  the  first  appendix  to  the  Index 
Society’s  Report  for  1878,  pp.  25—47.  Mr.  Darwin’s 
two  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society 
for  June  and  September,  1875,  and  Mr.  Huth’s  own 
work,  The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin , are  probably 
the  best  recent  books  on  the  subject.  Sigma. 


See  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society , 1875  ; 
also  “ N.  & Q.”  Ist  S.  xi.  513  ; 2nd  S.  x.  191,  239 
3rd  S.  x.  179,  199,  252,  342,  441  ; 5th  S.  viii.  427  ; 
ix.  57  ; xi.  428  ; xii.  33. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Hoad. 


Manucordiata  (6th  S.  vL  427). — Evelyn  wrote,, 
or  ought  to  have  written,  Manucodiata,  the  name 
applied  to  what  we  now  know  as  birds  of  paradise, 
dating  from  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
back,  and  being  the  Italianized  or  Latinized  form 
of  the  Malay  Mamik-dewata , which  means,  says 
Crawfurd  ( Malay  and  English  Did.,  p.  97),  the 
“ bird  of  the  gods  ” — a meaning  known,  indeed, 
since  the  days  of  Aldrovandus.  Manucodiata  in 
this  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  most  of 
the  older  naturalists;  but  I need  only  refer  to  its 
use  by  Willughby  ( Oinith .,  Lat.  ed.  p.  55,  Engl.  ed. 
p.  90),  who  mentions  the  very  story  told  to  Evelyn 
among  other  fables  reported  of  these  birds.  I may, 
perhaps,  add  that  the  modern  English  form  of  the 
word  Manucode  is  treated  of  in  the  forthcoming, 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (ed.  9,  s.t\). 

Alfred  Newton. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 


Ancient  Sanctus  Bell  at  the  Worcester 
Exhibition  (6th  S.  vi.  446). — Those  who  have- 
studied  old  bells  know  that  blunders  in  their  in- 
scriptions are  far  from  uncommon.  In  1875  I was 
at  Keswick,  and  was  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place  that  the  tower  of  the  Town  Hall  there  con- 
tained a most  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity, 
namely,  a bell  with  a date  on  it  which  proved  that 
it  had  been  cast  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  On 
my  expressing  sceptical  views  he  proceeded  to  con- 
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firm  his  statement  by  showing  me  the  following 
passage  in  William  Ford’s  Description  of  the 
Scenery  of  the  Lake  District , Carlisle,  1840,  p.  51 : 

“ The  Town-Hall  was  built  in  1813  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Court  House  : the  bell  on  which  the  clock  strikes 
was  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  RadclifFes  on  Lord’s 
Island,  and  is  inscribed  H.O.R.O.  1001.” 

The  authority  of  a local  guide-book  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  remove  my  doubts.  It  stimulated  my 
curiosity  sufficiently  to  cause  me  to  take  means  for 
•examining  the  bell.  I took  a rubbing  of  the  letters 
and  date,  which  is  now  before  me:  “ R . 0 . H . D., 
1001.”  The  inscription  runs  in  one  line  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  bell,  and  every  figure  and  letter 
is  quite  clear;  they  are  distinctly  of  seventeenth 
century  character.  The  date  should  be  read  either 
1601  or  1661,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which;  but  if 
I may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a guess,  I should  say 
the  latter  year  is  the  more  probable  one. 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  English  Ancestry  of  Longfellow 
'(6th  S.  vi.  421). — The  William  Longfellow  who 
emigrated  to  New  England  and  married  Ann 
bewail  is  stated  in  the  “List  of  Grantees  and 
Genealogy  of  the  First  Settlers  of  the  Town  of 
Newbury,”  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  to 
have  been  born  in  Hampshire,  England,  in 
1651.  He  was  drowned  at  Anticosti  in  1690. 
His  children  were  William,  b.  Nov.  25,  1679  ; 
-Stephen,  b.  Jan.  10,  1681,  and  d.  Nov.  13, 
1683  ; Anne,  b.  Oct.  3,  1683  ; Elizabeth,  b.  July 
3,  1688  ; Nathan,  b.  Feb.  5,  1690  (see  Coffin’s 
Hist,  of  Newbury , Newburyport,  and  West  New- 
bury, Boston,  1845).  There  were  several  Hamp- 
shire men  among  the  first  settlers  at  Newbury. 
Henry  Sewall,  the  father-in-law  of  William  Long- 
fellow, married  a daughter  of  Stephen  Hummer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a native  of  Bishopstoke, 
Hants.  The  Sewalls  came  from  Coventry.  The 
town  of  Newbury,  U.S.A.,  was,  as  many  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  aware,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Parker,  M. A.  (“  assistant  ” to  Hr.  Twisse, 
the  Puritan  Rector  of  Newbury,  Prolocutor  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Hi  vines),  and  a 
party  of  co-religionists  in  1634,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Newbury  to  their  new  settlement  in  honour  of 
their  first  pastor — Parker.  It  is  probable  that  the 
father  of  William  Longfellow,  being  a clothier,  re- 
moved from  Hampshire  to  the  North  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  clothing  industry  in  Berkshire  and 
Hampshire  owing  to  the  Civil  Wars.  If  the 
Bishopstoke  registers  are  extant  for  the  seventeenth 
century  they  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
I am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Longfellow,  but  must  say  I cannot  quite 
accept  Mr.  Ellis’s  theory.  W.  M. 

Newbury,  Berks. 

Peter  Langefelowe,  clerk,  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  Magnus’s  Charity  at  Newark-on- Trent, 


June  20, 1530  (Shilton’s  History  of  Newark,  1820, 
p.  284). 

Jo.  Longfelow  was  one  of  the  household  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  (afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford), 
about  1615-20  (Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  ii.  84, n.). 

J.  H.  Clark. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  and  He  Thou’s 
History  (6th  S.  vi.  309). — The  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Clark’s  Bibliographical  Dictionary  (Man- 
chester, 1804,  vol.  vi.  p.  266)  thus  : “ Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of 
this  excellent  work,  as  to  have  resigned  his  office 
and  the  seals  on  purpose  to  have  time  to  read  this 
author  in  his  original  language.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

“ It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out  ” (6th  S.  vi.  328)  appears  to  be  a translation 
of  the  French  proverb,  “ Plutot  s’user  que  se 
rouiller,”  of  which  the  writings  of  Hiderot  offer  an 
example  : “ Lisons  tant  que  nos  yeux  nous  le 
permettront,  et  tachons  d’etre  au  moins  les  6gaux 
de  nos  enfants  : plutot  s’user  que  se  rouiller” 
( Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Seneque,  &c.,  ei  les  Begnes  de 
Claude  et  Neron,  ii.  79).  William  Platt. 

Callis  Court,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Bishops  Hanged  (6th  S.  vi.  328). — Thomas 
Coppock,  the  rebel  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  hanged 
in  1746  (Jesse’s  Memoirs,  “The  Pretenders,”  8vo., 
1876,  p.  446).  L.  L.  H. 

Belief  in  the  Untrue  (6th  S.  vi.  429,  454). 
— I can  supply  three  instances  in  which  belief  in 
the  untrue  has  benefited  the  believers.  I know  of 
three  persons  who,  after  quarrelling  constantly 
with  their  families,  and  leading  a wretched  life, 
came  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  respectively 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor 
of  China.  They  are  now  lodged  and  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers,  and  are  perfectly  con- 
tented in  their  illusions.  L.  A.  R. 

I proposed  this  question  to  some  friends  the 
other  evening,  and  one  of  them  told  me  he  re- 
membered, on  occasion  of  the  smash  of  Overend  & 
Gurney,  on  the  “ Black  Friday”  which  many  will 
recall,  there  was  a bank  at  Norwich  which  for  a 
few  hours  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being 
drawn  out  by  a run  on  it.  A circular  was  issued 
stating  that  the  dreaded  connexion  did  not  exist. 
This  saved  the  bank,  and  all  parties  concerned  were 
“ greatly  benefited  ” by  what  was  known  afterwards 
to  be  untrue.  I do  not  see  that  the  instance  given, 
ante,  p.  454,  can  be  cited  as  absolutely  untrue, 
since  we  know  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  “ the 
favour  of  God  ” consists  in,  one  way  or  the  other  ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who 
agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  In 
the  mouths  of  most  who  would  use  it  at  all  it  would 
be  true.  R.  H.  Busk. 
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In  tbe  journal  of  Caroline  Fox  ( Memories  of  Old 
Friends , edited  by  Horace  N.  Pym)  recently  pub- 
lished, it  is  stated  that  the  Begum  of  Oude 
“ has  a stone  house  in  which  she  keeps  fifteen  Persian 
cats.  It  is  a great  virtue  to  keep  cats,  and  a virtue  with 
infinite  reward  attached  to  keep  an  idiot ; the  one  with 
her  here  she  discovered  in  London,  and  was  very  glad  to 
appropriate  the  little  Eastern  mystery.” 

J.  L.  W. 

Mensful  (6th  S.  vi.  288,  474). — Many  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  remember  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  employment  of  this  comparatively  rare 
word  in  The  Pirate , chap,  xxiii.,  where  the  fanatical 
admirer  of  “ Glorious  John  ” rattles  out  his  jingling 
verses,  beginning: — 

“ Menseful  maiden  ne’er  should  rise. 

Till  the  first  beam  tinge  the  skies; 

Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close. 

Till  the  sun  has  kiss’d  the  rose.” 

0. 

<£  Cole  it  out”  (6th  S.  iv.  328,  415).— The  best 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  word  by  Shake- 
speare in  tbe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I.  iii. 
Mrs.  Ford,  “Where’s  the  coulstafff  explained  to 
be  a staff  passed  through  the  handle  of  a basket  or 
tub  with  two  ears  to  carry  it  along  by.  The  same 
is  given  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary ; also  “ Coul,  a 
tub  with  two  ears,”  seems  to  give  the  idea  of 
gathering.  I remember  a basket  with  two  handles 
being  called  a reticule — often  ridicule — and  it  was 
added  to  the  domestic  belief  in  cueillir,  to  gather, 
as  the  root  of  the  matter,  long  before  dialect 
societies  existed.  In  an  old  French  dictionary 
the  word  seems  to  have  numerous  connexions — as 
an  apple  basket.  Cuile  d pot , a pot  ladle ; 
cuille,  bowl  of  a spoon.  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Cole  is  certainly  erroneous.  A coul-rake  in 
\ orkshire  (S.W.  R.)  is  applied  to  a large  scraper, 
such  as  is  used  for  scraping  roads,  mistals,  piggeries, 
Ac.  There  is  also  coal-rake,  this  being  the  small 
kitchen  implement,  although  it  is  oftener  called 
coul-rake , coal , the  while,  being  called  coil.  As 
to  the  etymology  of  coul,  I think  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  Sax.  coulter  (Fr.  coutre),  that  part  of  a 
ploughshare  that  rolls  or  turns  over  the  earth. 
There  is  also,  as  M.  P.  says,  cueillir,  to  gather. 

Warren  Bulkeley. 

Stockport. 

“ London  taved  with  Gold  * (6th  S.  v.  429  ; 
vi.  153,  299). — Since  so  popular  a novelist  as  Mr. 
Besant  has  transmuted  this  phrase  into  such  a 
poetical  title  as  the  City  of  the  Golden  Pave- 
ment (Palmer  ie  determined  to  give  up  whatever 
chances  he  had  in  the  City  of  the  Golden  Pave- 
ment,” Athenmim,  Nov.  11,  p.  626,  col.  3), 
London  may  in  the  future  become  as  well  known 
by  this  periphrasis  as  Rome  is  at  present  as  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  J.  R.  Thorne. 


“ Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship’s 
eyes*’  (6th  S.  iv.  347  ; v.  16,  176  ; vi.  98).— 

“ As  the  late  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  one 
day  stepping  out  of  her  carriage,  a dustman,  who  was 
accidentally  standing  by,  and  was  about  to  regale  him- 
self with  his  accustomed  whiff  of  tobacco,  caught  a 
glance  of  her  countenance,  and  instantly  exclaimed, 

‘ Love  and  bless  you,  my  lady,  let  me  light  my  pipe  in 
your  eyes  ! ’ It  is  said  that  the  duchess  was  so  de- 
lighted with  this  compliment,  that  she  frequently  after- 
wards checked  the  strain  of  adulation,  which  was  con- 
stantly offered  to  her  charms,  by  saying,  ‘ Oh  ! after 
the  dustman’s  compliment,  all  others  are  insipid.’” — 
Hone’s  Table  Book. 

Celer  et  Audax. 

“ Bred  and  Born  ” (6th  S.  iv.  68,  275  ; v.  77, 
112,  152,  213,  318,  375,  416  ; vi.  17,  259).— The 
following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley- 
will  suggest  a meaning  which  I have  always  ac- 
cepted as  the  right  one  in  such  expressions  as 
“ Bred  and  born  a Warwickshireman,”  “ Bred  and 
born  a cockney,”  &c. : — 

“ Charles’s  mother,  born  in  the  W est  Indies  but  brought 
up  in  England,  was  a remarkable  woman,  full  of  poetry 
and  enthusiasm.  Keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of  scenery, 
and  highly  imaginative,  she  believed  that  all  impressions 
made  on  her  own  mind  before  the  birth  of  her  child  by 
the  romantic  surroundings  of  her  Devonshire  home 
would  be  transmitted  to  him ; and  in  this  faith  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  exquisite  scenery  of 
Holne  and  Dartmoor,  the  chase,  the  hills,  the  lovely 
river  Dart  which  flowed  below  the  grounds  of  the  little 
parsonage,  and  of  every  sight  and  sound  which  she  hoped 
would  be  dear  to  her  child  in  after  life.  These  hopes 
were  realized,  and  though  her  little  son  left  Holne  when 
he  was  six  weeks  old,  and  never  saw  his  birthplace  till 
he  was  a man  of  thirty,  yet  Devonshire  scenes  and  asso- 
ciations had  always  a mysterious  charm  for  him.”  — 
Yol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 

Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man. 

Was  a King  ever  Drowned?  (6th  S.  v.  487; 
vi.  34,  156,  296.)  — Muley  Ahmed,  King  of 
Morocco,  who,  along  with  King  Sebastian  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  usurper  Abdel  Malek,  perished  on 
August  4,  1578,  in  the  battle  of  Alcassar  el  Kebir, 
or  of  the  Three  Kings,  most  undoubtedly  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Mkhassam.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  King  Sebastian  met  with  the  same  fate, 
as  Luis  de  Brito  testifies  that  he  saw  him  retire 
uninjured  and  unpursued  towards  the  river. 

R.  Stewart  Patterson. 

Gibraltar. 

St.  Devereux  (6th  S.  vi.  149,  293). — The 
name  of  St.  Devereux  is  a corruption  of  that  of  St. 
Dubricius,  first  bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  whom  several 
churches  in  Wales  and  the  border  counties  are 
dedicated.  W.  T. 

Crocodile’s  Tears  (6th  S.  v.  447;  vi.  92,  296). 
—If  Mr.  Ross  O’Connell,  who  does  me  the 
favour  of  referring  to  me,  will  please  to  look  at  the 
close  of  the  preface  to  the  Adagiorum  Opus  of 
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Poly d ore  Yergil,  he  will  see  that,  although  I quoted 
from  “Basil,  1541,”  the  authorship  belongs  to  the 
preceding  century.  It  js: — 

“ Tu  vero  Guido  princeps,  accipe  quseso  hilari  vultu  hoc 
a me  opusculum,  frugum  mearum  primitias,  ueinceps 
enim  maturiores  fructus  capies,  veluti  pignus  et  moni- 
mentum  meae  erga  te  observantiae,  munus  haudquaquam 
preciosum,  sed  quo  nullum  preciosius  a Polydoro  cliente 
accipere  posses Vale.  Anno  m.cccc.xcviii.” 

It  was  the  work  of  early  youth. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Spenser’s  mention  of  crocodile’s  tears  may  be 
interesting : — 

“ As  when  a wearie  traveiler,  that  strayes 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile 
Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes. 

Doth  meete  a cruell  craftie  Crocodile, 

Which,  in  false  griefe  hyding  his  harmefull  guile, 

Doth  weepe  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  teares  ; 

The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 

His  mournefull  plight,  is  swallowed  up  unwares, 

Forgetfull  of  his  owne  thatmindes  an  others  cares, 

So  wept  Duessa  untill  eventyde, 

That  sbyning  lampes  in  Joves  high  house  were  light.” 

Faerie  Queene,  bk.  1,  canto  v.,  18—19. 

James  Hooper. 

3,  Claude  Villas,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

“ He  (noble  Lord)  fearelesse  of  hidden  treason, 
Sweetely  salutes  this  weeping  Crocodile : 

Excusing  euery  cause  with  instant  reason 
That  kept  him  from  her  sight  so  long  a while  : 

She  faintly  pardons  him ; smiling  by  Art : 

(For  life  was  in  her  lookes,  death  in  her  hart).” 

R.  Barnfield,  Cassandra , Jan.,  1595,  p.  77 
(ed.  Arber,  1882). 

E.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 
New-Fangled  Expressions  (6th  S.  v.  365, 
392;  vi.  131,  176,  297).  — “ Fribbled  away  his 
time  ” is  a colloquialism,  common  enough,  and 
anything  but  “ new-fangled.” 

. Thomas  Kerslake. 

Alkborough  Church,  Lincolnshire  (6th  S. 
vi.  446). — It  is  a pity  that  Pelagius  was  not 
more  careful  in  taking  his  observations  in  Alk- 
borough  Church.  As  it  is,  he  is  quite  “at  sea”  in 
almost  all  his  remarks.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a letter  of  the  same  length  more  full  of 
inaccuracies.  He  leads  your  readers  to  suppose 
that  the  font  cover  he  found  on  the  small  marble 
font  now  in  use  was  once  the  cover  of  the  old 
Norman  font  now  thrust  into  one  corner.  He 
says,  “ It  may  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  old 
cover  will  again  be  placed  upon  the  restored 
Norman  font  bowl.”  As  the  font  cover  is  only 
17  in.  across,  and  the  outer  rim  of  the  old  Norman 
font  is  28|in.,  and  the  inner  rim  22^  in.,  in  dia- 
meter, one  would  have  thought  that  Pelagius’s 
eye  alone,  without  any  foot-rule,  would  have  kept 
him  from  expressing  the  above  hope  (inaccuracy 
No.  1).  He  speaks  of  the  font  cover  as  oaken. 
There  is  not  a bit  of  oak  in  it  (inaccuracy  No.  2). 
He  speaks  of  it  as  four-sided.  It  is  eight-sided 


(inaccuracy  No.  3).  He  describes  one  of  the  de- 
signs on  the  top  of  the  font  cover  as  “Noah  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  the  ark,  letting  loose  the 
dove.”  As  the  dove  has  a very  large  olive-branch 
in  its  mouth,  a child  would  know  that  Noah  was 
not  letting  loose,  but  receiving  back,  the  dove 
(inaccuracy  No.  4).  He  speaks  of  the  old  Norman 
font  as  “ without  any  base.”  It  stands  on  a slab 
base  6|  in.  thick  (inaccuracy  No.  5). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  font  cover  which  Pela- 
gius thinks  so  ancient  is  the  work  of  an  old 
curate  of  Alkborough  (who  is,  I hope,  still  living), 
and  was  made  between  the  years  1843  and  1846. 
He  mentions  this  in  an  interesting  record  he  left 
in  one  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  events  that 
took  place  while  he  was  curate  here.  He  says  : 
“ Juxta  portam  occidentalem  fons  surgit  mar- 
moreus.  Illi  operculum  superimponitur,  meis  ip- 
sius  manibus  rudi  arte  exsculptum.” 

To  conclude.  No  one  can  wish  more  than  I do 
to  see  the  old  Norman  font  restored  to  its  proper 
place  and  its  proper  use  ; and  if  Pelagius  will 
kindly  contribute  something  towards  this,  I will 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  done  within  a reasonable 
time,  or  return  the  contribution. 

Francis  Exton. 

Alkborough  Vicarage. 

[Mr.  J.  Gotjlton  Constable,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Alkborough  Church,  has  written  to  the 
same  effect.] 

A Fulfilled  Prophecy  (6th  S.  vi.  309). — In 
answer  to  J.  M.’s  query,  “ Who  was  the  poet  and 
what  his  poem  1 ” — the  poem  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  Seaton,  Devon,  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  William  Templar  Pale,  Bart.,  and  printed 
at  Exeter  by  W.  Roberts.  The  title  of  the  poem 
is  “ Seaton  Beach , descriptive  of  various  Phenomena 
of  the  Ocean  and  a Summer  spent  by  the  Sea-side, 
with  Characters  sketched  from  Life,  and  Notes 
illustrative  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Shore,” 
demy  8vo.,  London,  Longman  & Co.;  Exeter,  W. 
Roberts.  Edward  Parfitt. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 

Thomas  Neville,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  &c.  (6th  S.  vi.  328).  — 
In  the  pedigree  of  Mantell,  in  Berry’s  Kent , Thomas 
Nevill,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander are  put  down  as  sons  of  a Richard  Neville 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Mantel], 
of  Heyford,  in  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Margaret 
Wood.  In  Burke’s  Commoners , under  Nevile  of 
Thorney,  this  Richard  appears  as  second  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Nevill,  of  South  Leverton,  co. 
Notts,  by  Margaret  Eyre,  of  Padley,  co.  Derby. 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  is  there  de- 
scribed as  a “poetical  writer,”  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Richard  Duncombe,  of  Morton,  co. 
Bucks,  and  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  but 
died  without  issue  in  1614.  J.  H.  Clark. 
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Chained  Books  in  Churches  (5th  S.  xii.  485; 
6th  S.  i.  161;  vi.  295). — In  Winsham  Church, 
Somerset,  is  (or  was  a few  years  ago)  a copy  of 
Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs  chained  to  a small  desk 
near  the  door.  Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man. 

In  St.  Michael’s  Church  here  there  is  an  old 
^wrought  iron  lectern  fixed  against  the  west  wall, 
to  which  the  Book  of  Homilies  is  fastened  by  a 
chain.  C.  H.  T. 

Alnwick. 

The  Moon  the  “ Parish  Lantern  ” (6th  S. 
v.  288,  418  ; vi.  257). — This  expression  finds  a 
classical  parallel  in  the  address  of  Phaeton  to  the 
sun: — 

“ Ille  refert : 0 ! lux  immensi  publica  mundi, 

Phoebe  pater.”  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  ii.  35-6. 

E.  H.  M. 

Conversion  and  Corruption  of  Family 
Names  (6th  S.  iv.  166,  333 ; v.  77;  vi.  116,  276). 
— In  the  registers  of  this  parish  may  he  traced  a 
curious  corruption.  In  1668  a man  named  Mont- 
gomery married  and  settled  here  ; two  years  later 
the  name  appears  as  McGummery,  and,  owing  to 
the  Manx  custom  of  dropping  the  Mac,  in  twenty 
years  the  name  is  transformed  into  Gummery. 

Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi. 
430,  479).— 

“ Here 's  a health  to  the  king,”  &c. 

The  version  Col.  Malet  quotes  is  a sadly  lame  one. 
The  song  I know,  and  have  often  sung,  has  champagne 
for  “port  wine”;  Should  we  ne'er  for  “If  we  e’er”; 
thrown  by  for  “all  past”;  each  man's  for  “all  one’s”; 
A nd  the  soul  lights  a beacon  of  truth  in  the  eye  for  “ The 
glow,”  &c.  Jaydee. 

I wish  to  make  a few  verbal  alterations  in  the  song  of 
“ Here 's  a health  to  the  king,”  &c.,  as  given  by  Col. 
Malet.  Line  1 should  be  A goblet  of ; I,  If  we  ne'er 
(not  “ e’er  ”) ; 5,  Now  (not  “ Now,  now  ”)  and  gone  by,  to 
rhyme  with  “ eye  ”;  6,  And  man's  best ; 7,  And  the  soul 
lights  the  beacon  of  truth  in  his  eyes.  Add  : — 

“ Hurrah  ! hurrah  I hurrah  ! 

Upstanding,  uncovered,  round,  round  let  it  pass, 
Here ’s  a health  to  the  king,  God  bless  him  ! ” 

The  preceding  are  the  words  as  constantly  sung  by  Mr. 
Braham  in  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV., 
and— as  the  old  woman  said  she  had  seen  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show  a thousand  times — a thousand  times,  more 
or  less,  by  your  present  correspondent,  who  was  not  in 
those  reigns  A Sexagenarian. 

W.  M.  should  apply  to  the  publishers,  D’Almaine  & 
Co.,  and  ask  for  the  Bong,  “ The  King  ! God  bless  Him  ! ” 

Chas.  Dk  Lessert. 
(6“*  S.  vi.  470.) 

“ Unplaced,  unpensioned,”  &c. 

See  Pope’s  Imitations  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.  sat.  1. 

J.  Carrick  Moore. 

“ 0 thou  art  fairer,”  &c. 

Averioualor  must,  I take  it,  have  in  mind  the  mag- 
nificent passage  in  Christopher  Marlowe’s  Tragical 


History  of  Doctor  Faustus,  Act  V.,  end  of  scene  iii.,  where  > 
the  Doctor,  addressing  Helen  of  Troy,  whom  Mephis-  1 1 
tophilis  (sic)  had  caused  to  appear  to  him  “passing  over 
between  two  Cupids,”  says  : — 

“ Oh  ! thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars  ; 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 

When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa’s  azure  arms  ; 

And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour  ! ” 

Jas.  Harris. 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  By  Samuel  Waddington.  (Bell 
& Sons.) 

In  his  collections  of  sonnets  by  living  writers  and  poets  : 
of  the  past  Mr.  Waddington  displayed  critical  powers  of 
a high  order,  and  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  the  i 
peculiar  gifts  necessary  for  a true  appreciation  of 
Clough’s  poetry.  Pew  would  deny  to  Clough  the  pos- 
session of  a true  poetic  genius;  but  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  recognize  the  excellence  of  the  thought  under 
the  roughness  of  the  form.  Mr.  Waddington  has  the 
taste  to  discriminate  the  faults  of  Clough’s  verse,  to  con-  1 
demn  his  more  hazardous  experiments,  and  to  point  out  i 
the  melody  in  the  midst  of  the  unconventionality.  He 
has  also  the  true  perception  which  enables  him  to  detect, 
beneath  much  that  is  harsh,  jarring,  or  obscure,  “the 
deep  undersong  of  sense,”  the  true  nobility  of  thought, 
the  profound  sympathy,  the  subtle  analysis  of  mental 
processes,  and  the  passionate  eagerness  for  truth.  Lastly, 
he  has  the  sobriety  of  judgment  requisite  for  a fair  com- 
parison between  the  faults  and  the  merits,  the  surface 
and  the  depths  of  Clough’s  poetry.  To  all  lovers  of 
Clough  Mr.  Waddington’s  monograph  may  be  warmly 
recommended  as  a sympathetic,  yet  discriminating,  j 
study  of  the  poet’s  life  and  works. 

Recreations  and  Studies  of  a Country  Clergyman  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  (Murray.) 

In  the  present  age,  when  people  communicate  by  tele- 
graph,  and  leisurely  letter  writing  no  longer  flourishes,  j 
1 it  is  a little  difficult  to  understand  how  men  once  wrote  j 
long  epistles  to  one  another,  and  carried  on  discussions 
on  “Shakspeare  and  the  musical  glasses”  through  the 
medium  of  the  penny  post.  Then  a letter,  instead  of 
being  a breathless  scrawl  between  the  intervals  of  “ rapid 
deliveries,”  was  a meditated  production,  perhaps  occupy- 
ing more  than  one  or  two  mornings,  and  even  finally  fair 
copied,  as  if  for  press.  Such  one  may  imagine  to  have 
been  the  case  with  some  of  the  pleasantly  garrulous,  if 
slightly  affected,  communications  which  Mr.  Bichard 
Twining,  of  the  Strand,  has  here  selected  from  the 
correspondence  of  his  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Twining,  of  Fordliam  and  Colchester,  once  not  without 
reputation  as  the  translator  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics.  They 
are  mainly  on  literary  subjects;  they  exhibit  considerable 
scholarship  ; and  they  also  show  the  writer  to  have  been 
a musical  enthusiast.  Many  of  the  criticisms  upon  con- 
temporary literature  are  such  as  the  verdict  of  posterity 
has  confirmed.  Mr.  Twining  seems,  for  example,  to 
have  justly  estimated  the  rival  versions  of  Homer  by 
Pope  and  Cowper,  and  to  have  rebelled  against  Johnson’s 
depreciation  of  Gray.  He  speaks  judiciously  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  Garrick,  and  he  has  the  courage  to  defend 
Swift  against  those  detractors  who  confused  his  hatred 
of  vice  with  hatred  of  mankind.  Of  Evelina  and  Cecilia 
he  was  a warm  admirer ; but  this,  perhaps,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  correspondent  of  Dr. 
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Burney.  We  regret  that  space  precludes  us  from  giving 
any  further  account  of  this  interesting  volume.  If, 
according  to  certain  American  authorities,  even  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  are  now  obsolete,  we  can  scarcely  pre- 
dict a large  public  for  these  old-world  utterances,  which 
treat  of  such  literary  pre-Adamites  as  Johnson  and  Swift, 
Fielding  and  Gray.  But  we  are  not  without  the  hope 
that  there  are  still  some  steadfast  laudatores  temporis  acti 
who  will  feel  nothing  but  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Richard 
Twining  for  these  delightful  memorials  of  his  ancestor. 

Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  T.  Hall 
Caine.  (Stock.) 

This  is  a candid  book,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  in  a 
candid  spirit.  When,  some  time  since,  we  heard  it  was 
in  contemplation,  and  that  its  author  was  a comparatively 
recent  friend  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  we  must  confess  (it  is  but 
an  uncharitable  world  !)  that  the  enterprise  wore  a cer- 
tain air  of  professional  Boswellism.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  reading  of  Mr.  Caine’s  volume  has  entirely 
dissipated  any  doubts  we  may  have  entertained.  At- 
tracted to  the  late  Mr.  Rossetti  by  enthusiasm  for  his 
genius,  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  the  corre- 
spondence which  began,  and  the  closer  intimacy  (so 
creditable  to  Mr.  Caine)  which  afterwards  ensued.  Mr. 
Caine’s  relations  with  the  poet  and  painter  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  restricted  to  the  four  years  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death.  The  result  is  that  his  ex- 
periences deal  mainly  with  a time  when  Mr.  Rossetti’s 
health  was  failing,  and  during  which  the  effects  of  the 
insidious  drug  he  had  at  first  taken  as  a remedy  for 
sleeplessness  were  slowly  telling  upon  his  health  and 
character.  Consequently  the  picture  presented  of  him 
is,  on  the  whole,  a sad  and  mournful  one,  its  pleasantest 
side  being  the  fidelity  with  which  friends— Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  in  chief,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  Dr.  Hake,  Mr,  Shields 
— sought  to  soothe  and  console  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  a more  detailed  and  satisfactory  account 
of  his  earlier  and  brighter  days  will  be  given  to  the 
world  by  some  qualified  person  whose  memories  go  further 
back  than  Mr.  Caine’s.  Meanwhile,  the  letters  from 
which  Mr.  Caine  has  here  given  copious  extracts  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Many  of  the  questions  debated 
—Keats,  Chatterton,  Coleridge,  Wells,  the  sonnet — are 
full  of  suggestiveness.  Mr.  Rossetti  was  apparently  an 
unequal  critic ; but  his  utterances  are  always  incisive 
and  individual.  Mr.  Caine,  too,  though  he  discreetly 
keeps  himself  in  the  background,  writes  with  consider- 
able graphic  power  and  much  critical  equipment.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  performed  a delicate 
task  with  tact  and  ability. 

Contested  Etymologies  in  ilie  Dictionary  of  the  Rev. 

W.  W.  Skeat.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  (Triibner  & Co.) 
If  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  shows  us  how 
differently  two  scholars  treat  the  same  word  when  look- 
ing at  it  from  different  standpoints,  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 
little  work  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
But  it  does  more  than  this ; for  although  we  are  very  far 
from  agreeing  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  suggested 
etymologies,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  several 
instances  he  has  hit  upon  blots  in  Prof.  Skeat’s  valuable 
work,  while  in  not  a few  others  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  remarks  and  suggestions  are  well  deserving 
of  careful  consideration  and  attention.  His  derivation 
of  to  foin  from  the  O.Fr.  foindre,  foigner,  supported  as  it 
is  by  the  passage  from  Sir  Ferumbras  quoted  by  him,  as 
also  by  the  instances  in  Morte  Arthur e,  1.  1898,  and 
Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  796,  quoted  by  Mr.  Herrtage  in 
his  notes  to  that  passage,  appears  to  us  much  more  likely 
than  Prof.  Skeat’s  derivation  from  O.Fr . fouine,  an  eel- 
spear.  So  also  we  prefer  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  accounts  of 
to  coddle  and  cricket;  but  in  the  cases  of  bonfire  and 


deuce  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prof.  Skeat 
is  right..  The  entry  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum  (the 
earliest  instance  of  the  word  known  as  yet),  “ Banefire,. 
ignisossium,"  ought  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  former ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  suggested  deriva- 
tion from  the  ]>urs  of  Northern  mythology,  A.-S.  ]>yrs, 
appears  rather  far-fetched.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood does  not  notice  that  a Low  Latin  ducius  is  used  in 
the  Promptorium  to  render  Thyrce. 

A Tour  in  Greece.  By  R.  R.  Farrer.  (Blackwood  & 
Sons.) 

Students  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Farrer’s  book  a 
profound  work  on  the  antiquities  or  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  elaborate  descriptions  of  famous  localities. 
It  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be— a narrative  of  a 
tour  in  Greece.  It  is  written  in  a lively,  chatty  style  by 
a man  who  has  evidently  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
a public  school  and  university  education,  and  who  is 
completely  familiar  with  classical  literature.  Travelling 
experiences,  sometimes  of  an  amusing,  often  of  an  annoy- 
ing, description,  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  writer  by  the  places  which  he  visited,  and  a variety 
of  useful  hints  to  intending  travellers,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  letterpress.  The  political  hits  at  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  they  will  be  doubtless 
acceptable  to  many  whose  partisanship  overpowers  their 
sense  of  incongruity.  The  illustrations,  contributed  by 
Lord  Windsor,  are  not  without  artistic  merit.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  a masterpiece  of  the 
publisher’s  art.  The  paper  is  excellent,  the  margin 
wide,  the  type  beautiful ; the  boards  are  decorated  both 
outside  and  in.  It  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  the  style 
in  which  books  can  be  brought  out  at  the  present  day. 

Messer  Agnolo's  Household.  By  Leader  Scott.  (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mrs.  Leader  Scott  modestly  disclaims  the  attempt  to- 
write  an  historical  novel.  The  title  has  often  been 
claimed  by  and  accorded  to  books  which  have  deserved  it 
far  less  than  Messer  Agnolo's  Household.  It  is  a story  of 
domestic  life  in  Florence  during  the  Cinque  Cento,  in 
the  brightest  period  of  the  rule  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici. 
The  story,  which  has  plenty  of  animation  and  incident 
in  itself,  gives  a lively  picture,  worked  out  with  great 
care  and  fulness  of  detail,  of  society  at  that  interesting 
epoch.  It  is  a book  from  which  a truer  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  life,  manners,  habits,  and  character  of  the 
Florentines,  before  the  stern  voice  of  Savonarola  had  in- 
terrupted their  careless  merrymaking,  than  can  be  ga- 
thered from  many  other  works  of  a more  ambitious  type. 

Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  in  Sussex.  With  Sketches  of ' 
Sussex  Characters,  Remarkable  Incidents,  &c.  By 
Charles  Fleet.  Second  Edition.  (Lewes,  Farncombe.) 
It  speaks  well  for  the  Sussex  folk  that  this  amusing 
book  has  reached  a second  edition.  Much  of  it  originally 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a local  newspaper,  and  some 
traces  of  this  may  still  be  found  here  and  there.  When 
a paper  has  been  written  in  one  way,  it  is  not  easy  to 
mould  it  afresh  and  make  it  into  something  else  than  it 
was  at  first.  This  will  account  for  a certain  scrappiness 
which  the  reader  will  notice  in  some  few  places.  This, 
however,  is  a small  matter,  as  the  style  is  usually  good, 
and  most  of  the  information  will  be  new  to  those  who 
are  not  Sussex  men.  The  volume  consists  of  ten  articles 
or  chapters,  eight  of  which  are  certainly  well  worth 
reading.  We  prefer  the  one  called  “ Sussex  Characters” 
to  the  others,  as  it  is  entirely  original.  On  most  of  the 
other  subjects  treated  of  we  could,  if  we  chose  to  undergo 
the  labour,  make  out  the  facts  for  ourselves,  but  these 
are  memories  of  persons  known  to  the  writer.  We  envy 
Mr.  Fleet  some  of  his  friends.  We  do  not  know  whether 
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“the  old  Sussex  Radical”  or  “the  old  Sussex  Tory” 
•would  have  been  the  more  interesting.  The  politics  of 
both  are  now  mere  things  of  the  past,  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  leather  guns  one  reads  of  in  Rushworth’s 
Historical  Collections  or  the  wooden-armed  telegraph 
post  which  figures  in  Dumas’s  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo ; 
but  as  survivals  they  must  have  been  very  interesting. 
The  Radical,  we  opine,  had  the  greater  intellectual  force, 
but  the  Tory  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
good  nature  and  organizing  power.  Mr.  Fleet  is  a little 
hard  on  him  for  his  strange  doings  at  elections.  We 
shall  certainly  not  defend  them;  but  violence  of  all  sorts 
and  a general  suspension  of  the  ten  commandments  were 
so  common  at  election  times  in  old  days  that  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  those  who  retained  a habit  which 
the  younger  generation  has  rejected.  The  paper  on 
“Sussex  Diarists”  is  a most  entertaining  production, 
and  is  very  useful  in  giving  us  a view  of  middle-class 
society  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  gross  habits  which  are  shown  to  us  throw 
into  the  shade  all  that  novelists  have  depicted. 

We  have  received  M.  Seb  illoi's  System  as  applied  to 
Cornish  Folk-lore,  a paper  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma  before  the  Penzance  Natural  History  and  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of 
that  body.  It  is  a very  useful  classification  of  our  know- 
ledge, and,  we  may  add,  our  ignorance  also,  of  things 
connected  with  an  important  and  fascinating  study.  The 
author  points  out  that  until  recent  days  the  serious  study 
of  what  we  now  call  folk-lore  was  considered  a frivolous 
pursuit.  We  believe  there  are  some  few  half-cultured 
persons  who  even  now  entertain  this  stupid  notion.  Mr. 
Lach-Szyrma  says  it  arises  from  a double  error  : first,  the 
belief  that  some  sorts  of  evidence  are  worthless,  and 
secondly,  that  “the  condition  and  thoughts  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  of  no  great  importance  compared  with 
the  annals  of  kings  and  nobles.”  There  is  also  a 
a third  reason.  Some  people  have  still  a sort  of  half 
belief  in  magic  ; and  knowing  it  to  be,  if  true,  a wicked 
art,  they  are  not  unnaturally  anxious  that  the  supposed 
facts  on  which  it  rests  should  be  hidden.  The  author  has 
carefully  arranged  a series  of  questions.  They  might  be 
added  to  somewhat  with  advantage.  If  this  were  done 
the  Folk-lore  Society  would  act  wisely  if  it  circulated 
them  among  its  members  and  others  who  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  fast-fading  shadows  of  the  popular  mytho- 
logy. 

The  first  charter  of  Salford,  co.  Lancaster,  has  been 
printed  in  the  Palatine  Note-Book  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey, 
and  a few  separate  copies  have  been  produced  for 
private  circulation.  The  text  of  the  original  is  given 
with  an  English  version  and  some  useful  notes  as  to  the 
witnesses.  The  original  charter,  it  seems,  though  still 
in  good  condition,  has  been  lost  more  than  once.  We 
trust  that  it  is  now  in  good  hands  and  will  be  carefully 
preserved.  It  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  borough  in 
existence.  Salford  may  have  had  municipal  rights  by 
custom  for  an  untold  number  of  years  before  this  charter 
was  given,  but  here  we  have  the  earliest  evidence  of 
them  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  possess.  The  date  of 
the  document  is  about  1231.  Among  the  witnesses,  who 
were  all  men  of  note,  occurs  the  great  name  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  An  engraving  of  the  seal  of  the  grantor, 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  is  given,  taken  not 
from  the  now  mutilated  original,  but  from  a drawing 
made  when  it  was  perfect.  On  one  side  we  see  the  earl 
on  horseback,  armed ; on  the  other  is  the  secretum, 
showing  an  armorial  shield  charged  with  three  garbs. 


old  correspondent  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  of  Doncaster,  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year.  Amongst  his  other  literary 
labours,  Mr.  Jackson  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  The 
Diary  of  Abraham,  de  la  Pryme,  the  Yorkshire  Antiquary, 
and  Yorkshire  Diaries  and  A utobio graphics  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  He  was  lately  engaged 
in  editing  for  the  same  society  a memoir  of  the  Priestley 
family.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Journal  a paper  on  Sir  Robert  Swift  and  an 
autobiographical  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton, 
as  well  as  papers  on  the  local  muniments  (abstracts  of 
deeds  in  the  possession  of  James  Montagu,  Esq.,  of 
Melton-on-the-Hill)  and  on  the  Stovin  MS.  His  principal 
work,  however,  was  that  on  the  Doncaster  charities, 
which  has  only  recently  been  published. 

In  Mr.  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L.,  Professor  of 
English  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University 
College,  London,  who  died  at  Brighton  on  Dec.  8,  after  a 
painful  illness  which  had  disabled  him  from  work  since 
the  summer,  “ N.  & Q.”  loses  an  old  correspondent. 
The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  question  of  the 
safe  custody  of  our  parochial  registers  led  him  to  put 
forth  in  our  own  pages,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
scheme  practically  identical  with  that  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Bill  recently  introduced  by  his  friend 
Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  M.P.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Bill  was  itself  drafted  by  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead. 
The  reputation  which  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead’s  English 
Constitutional  History  had  gained  him  as  an  author  had 
but  lately  borne  its  due  fruit.  His  appointment  to  the 
thoroughly  congenial  work  of  the  Chair  at  University 
College,  which  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
opened  to  him  a wide  and  useful  career,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  fill  when  struck  down  by  fatal  illness. 


$attceg  ta  C0rr£gpmttteutg. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices ; 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

A correspondent  writes: — “Would  it  be  possible, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  obtain  a sight  of 
Fraser’s  History  of  the  Cromartys,  printed  in  1877  or 
1879,  for  private  circulation?  The  last  copy  I heard  of 
was  sold  by  auction  for  thirty-eight  guineas.  As  a de- 
scendant of  the  last  Lord  Cromarty,  I am  interested  in 
the  work,  but  cannot  get  at  it,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  public  library.  It  was  published  by  Blackwood.” 

A.  C.  Blackstone  and  many  Others  (“Oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  — We  doubt  whether  anything  more 
can  be  said  as  to  the  authorship  than  has  already  ap- 
peared in  « N.  & Q.,”  6 1,1  S.  iii.  69,  252;  iv.  174  ; vi.  377. 

Celer  et  Audax  (“Browning  Society”). — Apply  to 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  3,  St.  George’s  Square,  Primrose 
Hill,  N.W. 

J.  Parker  (“Scoperil”). — See  ante , p.  394. 

Erratum. — P.  406,  col.  1,  1.  20  from  the  bottom,  for 
“ Antonine’s  Itinerary  ” read  Ptolemy's  Geography. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’”— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  record  the  death,  which 
took  place  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  1st  inst.,  of  our 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


A RONDEAU. 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  we  meet  to  weigh 
The  Hannibals  of  yesterday  ; 

We  trace,  thro’  all  its  moss  o’ergrown, 

The  script  upon  Time’s  oldest  stone, 

Nor  scorn  his  latest  waif  and  stray. 

Letters  and  Folk-lore,  Art,  the  Play  ; 
Whate’er,  in  short,  men  think  or  say, 

We  make  our  theme, — we  make  our  own, — 
In  “ N.  & Q.” 

Stranger,  whoe’er  you  be,  who  may 
From  China  to  Peru  survey, 

Aghast,  the  waste  of  things  unknown, 

Take  heart  of  grace,  you  ’re  not  alone  ; 

And  all  (who  will)  may  find  their  way 
In  “ N.  & Q.” 
Austin  Dobson, 


FROST  THE  RED-NOSED. 

Among  the  nature-forces  which  popular  fancy 
has  personified,  Frost  sometimes  plays  a part,  but 
one,  as  a general  rule,  of  no  great  importance. 
It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that,  at  least 
among  the  Northern  nations,  not  unacquainted  of 
old  with  some  such  monstrous  brood  as  the  frost- 
giants  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  wintry 
powers  would  have  so  strongly  impressed  the 
rustic  imagination  that  it  would  have  given 
prominence  in  its  creations  to  symbols  of  their 
sway.  But  in  folk -tales  it  is  not  often  that  they 
are  introduced,  at  all  events  under  clearly  defined 
shapes.  It  may  be  that  the  demoniacal  beings  of 
the  class  to  which  Koschei  the  Deathless  belongs, 
the  gaunt  stealers  of  fair  maidens,  really  are  what 
they  appear  to  some  observers  to  be,  types  of  the 
cruel  cold  which  robs  the  earth  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  genial  portion  of  the  year.  The 
slumber  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  may  be  supposed 
without  extravagance  to  refer  to  the  long  winter 
trance  of  nature,  and  her  awaking  to  the  revival 
brought  about  by  spring.  'It  is  even  possible 
that  some  of  the  cases  of  ossification  or  petrifac- 
tion which  are  recorded  in  stories  of  witchcraft 
may  have  originally  been  intended  as  allusions  to 
the  benumbing  influence  of  cold.  It  does  not 
often  occur,  however,  that  the  hand  of  any  wintry 
being  is  clearly  seen  directing  the  machinery  of  a 
drama  due  to  the  unaided  mind  of  the  common 
people.  Among  the  prettiest  of  the  stories  in 
which  such  wintry  beings  play  a part  may  be 
reckoned  the  well-known  tales  of  “The  Twelve 
Months”  and  “The  Snow-maiden,”  both  of  which 
have  about  them  a somewhat  literary  air.  One  of 
the  most  effective  introductions  of  freezing  into 
a legend  is  undoubtedly  that  employed  in  the 
Servian  description  of  how  the  Devil  stole  the  sun 
and  carried  it  about  on  a lance.  The  archangel 
Michael  induced  the  stealer  to  dive  into  the  sea, 
and  then  turned  its  surface  into  ice,  and  so  kept 
him  from  emerging  long  enough  to  enable  the 
stolen  sun  to  be  taken  back  to  heaven.  Of  animal 
stories,  the  most  indebted  to  a rapid  cooling 
process  is  certainly  the  explanation  of  how  the 
bear  became  short-tailed,  having  left  all  but  the 
stump  of  its  tail  in  the  frozen  ice-hole  on  which 
the  fox  had  induced  it  to  sit. 

In  Russian  folk-lore  Frost  the  Red-nosed  often 
figures  as  a being  of  irresistible  might,  but  of  a not 
altogether  inexorable  nature.  Many  functions  are 
attributed  to  him,  mostly  of  a beneficent  kind. 
He  is  the  smith  who  makes  the  chains  which 
fetter  the  earth  and  restrain  the  rivers  throughout 
the  winter  ; he  is  the  bridge-builder,  “ a true 
Samson,  who,  without  an  axe,  without  a wedge, 
constructs  bridges”  across  all  waters.  Some- 
times, as  in  many  German  and  other  tales,  he 
appears  as  one  of  the  supernatural  attendants  of  a 
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hero  who  is  exposed  to  many  trials,  and  who,  by 
the  cold-producing  power  of  Frost,  is  saved  from 
the  fiery  furnace  into  which  he  is  thrust.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  the  custom  in  Russian  villages  for 
the  head  of  each  family  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
take  a spoonful  of  the  food  on  the  table,  and 
offer  it  to  the  genius  of  winter,  crying  aloud, 

Frost,  Frost,  come  and  eat ! Frost,  Frost,  do 
not  kill  our  oats  ! hammer  our  flax  and  hemp 
deep  into  the  ground  ! ” 

One  of  the  stories  about  frost  is  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  climate.  Mr.  Seebohm  remarks,  in 
his  account  of  the  break  up  of  the  ice  along  the 
great  Siberian  rivers,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  recently  published  Siberia  in  Asia,  that 
the  reverse  takes  place  there  of  what  is  described 
in  the  well-known  fable  of  “ The  Sun  and  the 
Wind.”  In  Siberia  it  is  the  south  wind,  not  the 
sun,  which  compels  the  country  to  doff  its  mantle 
cf  snow.  Even  up  to  the  beginning  of  J une  the 
burning  sun  produces  scarcely  any  thawing  effect. 
It  is  not  till  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  that 
the  snow  and  ice  melt.  The  Russian  story  runs  as 
•follows  As  a peasant  was  walking  along  one 
day,  he  met  the  Sun,  the  Frost,  and  the  Wind. 
He  made  them  all  a bow,  but  he  bowed  lowest  to 
the  Wind.  The  Sun  was  angry  thereat,  and  ex- 
claimed “ Stop,  peasant ! I will  consume  you  with 
fire.”  Said  the  Wind,  “ I will  blow  cold  and  put 
out  the  fire.”  Then  the  Frost  cried,  “ Stop,  peasant  ! 
I will  freeze  you  to  death.”  Said  the  Wind,  “I 
will  blow  warm  and  not  let  you  be  hurt.”  Here  is 
another  Russian  story : — A peasant  found  one  day 
that  all  his  crop  of  buckwheat  was  destroyed  by 
cold.  His  wife  said  to  him,  “ Frost  has  done  this ; 
go  and  find  him  and  get  him  to  make  up  for  the 
damage.”  So  he  went  forth  into  the  forest  to  look 
for  him,  and  wandered  about  till  at  length  he 
came  to  a hut  made  of  ice,  covered  with  snow, 
fringed  with  icicles.  In  it  he  found  an  ancient 
man,  all  white.  This  was  Frost,  who  was  touched 
by  the  peasant’s  piteous  tale,  and  presented  him 
in  consequence  with  several  magic  implements  of 
infinite  value. 

Of  the  most  genial  of  all  the  Russian  tales 
in  which  Frost  plays  a part  the  following  is 
a summary.*  A certain  woman  had  a daughter 
of  her  own  and  a stepdaughter.  She  long  wished 
to  get  rid  of  her  stepdaughter.  At  last  she 
said  to  her  husband,  “ Take  your  daughter  away 
from  my  sight  ; carry  her  wherever  you  like. 
Leave  her  in  the  open  field  to  the  Crackling  Frost.” 
The  father  wept  and  wailed,  but  at  length  he 
yielded,  placed  his  daughter  on  his  sledge,  drove 
her  out  into  the  open  field,  and  there  deposited 
her.  Then,  having  crossed  himself,  he  hastened 
home,  so  as  not  to  witness  his  daughter’s  death. 


*A  longer  variant  of  this  sto’y  is  given  in  Russian 
Folk-tales,  p.  214. 


The  poor  girl,  left  alone,  shivered  and  uttered  a 
silent  prayer.  Up  came  Frost  and  said,  “ Maiden, 
maiden,  I am  Red-nosed  Frost.”  “ Good- day  to 
you,  Frost,”  she  replied  ; “ I suppose  God  has  sent 
you  for  my  sinful  soul.”  Frost  had  intended  to 
smite  her,  but  he  was  pleased  by  her  way  of 
speaking,  so  he  took  compassion  on  her  and  threw 
her  a warm  cloak.  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  it 
and  remained  sitting  there.  Twice  did  Frost 
come  again  to  visit  her,  and  each  time  she  pleased 
him  so  much  by  her  sage  replies  that  he  made  her 
all  manner  of  presents.  She  decked  herself  with 
the  gold  and  jewels  he  gave  her,  and  sat  on  the  box 
which  had  contained  them,  singing  songs.  Mean- 
time her  stepmother  was  baking  cakes  for  her 
funeral  feast.  When  they  were  ready  she  sent  her 
husband  forth  to  fetch  his  daughter’s  body  home. 
When  he  had  been  gone  awhile,  the  house  dog 
barked  from  under  the  table,  “ The  old  man’s 
daughter  is  being  brought  home  all  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  the  old  woman’s  daughter  has  no  suitors.” 
In  vain  did  the  stepmother  regale  it  with  cakes  in 
order  to  make  it  change  its  tune.  It  barked  on  as 
before.  When  the  girl  arrived  in  all  her  glory,  the 
stepmother  was  at  first  astounded.  Then,  after 
hearing  what  had  occurred,  she  ordered  her  hus- 
band to  take  her  own  daughter  out  to  the  same 
spot  in  the  open  field,  and  leave  her  there.  He 
obeyed.  Presently  Frost  appeared,  and  addressed 
the  girl  as  he  had  addressed  her  predecessor;  but 
no  good  words  could  he  get  from  her,  so  he  flew 
into  a rage,  and  froze  her  to  death.  When  her 
mother  sent  for  her  after  a time,  the  house  dog 
beneath  the  table  again  began  to  bark,  this  time 
exclaiming  : “ Suitors  are  coming  for  the  old  man’s 
daughter,  but  the  old  woman’s  daughter  is  a bag 
of  bones.”  The  door  opened,  and  the  girl  was 
brought  in  dead.  Her  mother  wept  and  wailed, 
but  it  was  too  late.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  SICILY. 

Christmas  in  Sicily  may  be  reckoned  to  begin 
with  December  8 (Immaculate  Conception),  the  eve 
of  which,  like  that  of  Christmas,  is  spent  in  social 
amusement,  even  the  upper  classes  indulging  in 
games  which  would  not  be  thought  of  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  On  the  16th  the  so-called 
cantastorie * (blind  singers)  go  the  rounds  from 
house  to  house  taking  engagements  for  singing 
the  novena  before  the  household  shrines,  which 
are  adorned  with  boughs  of  oranges,  and  always 
have  nine  candles  burning  before  them.  Their 
carols  t ( minareddi ) were  formerly  sung  in  the  night 


* “ II  cantastorie  nostrale  6 il  Menestrello  del  medio 
evo,  il  Rapsodo  antico.” — Moltedo,  II  Orecismo  in 
Napoli. 

f It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  while  carol  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  Italian  carolare,  to  dance 
(but  only  used  of  witches’  dancing),  just  as  ballad  is 
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time,  like  our  “ waits,”  but  since  1867  they  have 
only  been  allowed  by  day.  Dr.  Pitr&  thinks 
that  none  of  the  minareddi  at  present  in  use  date 
from  beyond  the  middle  or  beginning  of  the  last 
century ; it  may  well  be  imagined,  however,  that 
they  traditionally  embody  the  ideas  of  much 
earlier  ones.  The  one  now  most  frequently  used 
is  a narrative  of  the  nine  days’  journey  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  coming  up  to  Bethlehem,  the 
incidents  of  each  day  being  given  in  nine  strophes, 
sung  with  interludes  on  the  violin.  They  are 
also  frequently,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by 
the  ciaramidddri  (bagpipe-players)  as  in  Rome, 
and  sometimes  by  pipes  and  castanets  and  other 
instruments,  the  performance  being  generally 
listened  to  with  devout  attention  throughout, 
which  does  not  prevent  an  occasional  wrangle  if 
the  good  wife  who  pays  the  piper  imagines  she 
has  cause  for  complaint  in  the  manner  of  it.  The 
regulation  price  seems  to  be  nineteen  centesimi. 
Besides  this  carol  there  are  others,  snatches  of 
which  are  also  used  at  all  times  of  the  year  for 
lullabies,  and  which  narrate  in  very  simple  verses 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  devotion 
felt  for  him  by  angels,  shepherds,  and  Christian 
people.  They  are  all  written  on  the  following 
model : — 

A la  notti  di  Natali 
Ca  nasciu  lu  Bammineddu, 

E nasciu  ’mmenzu  l’armali 
’Mmenzu  ’u  Voi  e l’asineddu. 

On  the  night  of  Christinas 
Was  born  the  Child-God, 

Born  in  the  midst  of  beasts. 

Between  the  ox  and  the  ass. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  Divine  Infant  and  his 
earthly  parents  are  depicted  with  a great  deal  of 
pathos,  though  the  lines  are  rough.  The  rhyme 
of  the  gipsy  who  foretells  to  the  B.  V.  M.,  on  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  all  that  was  to  befall  her  son* * 
is  also  popular  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy  and 
in  Spain. 

The  pir  sepia,  or  capanuccia,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  manger  is  here  called,  does  not  seem  to 
differ  in  any  important  particular  from  that  of 
other  Catholic  countries ; but  the  custom  is  well 
maintained,  both  in  the  churches  and  private 
houses. 

There  are  several  simple  dishes  for  the  quasi- 
festive  supper  of  Christmas  Eve ; a kind  of  pan- 
cake called  sfinci,  eaten  with  honey,  is  a favourite 
one  with  the  poor,  as  also  macaroni  with  cheese 
( pasta  caciata ),  and  codfish,  salt  or  fresh.  As  in 
Naples,  conger  eel  is  the  regulation  dish  for  all  who 
can  afford  it ; those  who  cannot,  supply  its  place 
with  one  of  sugar.  Custom  consecrates  to  Christ- 
mas use  other  special  sweetmeats  also,  chiefly 


with  ballare,  to  dance,  yet  in  Italian  there  is  no  literal 
equivalent  in  use  vAth  either  of  our  words  ballad  or  carol. 

* I published  this  in  Once  a Weelc,  Dec.  23,  1865. 


compounded  of  almonds,  cinnamon,  and  dried 
fruits,  as  in  Rome.  Of  more  distinctly  local  charac- 
ter are  representations  of  the  Bambino  in  wax  or 
sugar  enclosed  in  lemons,  pine-cones,  and  prickly- 
pears.  Of  all  these  there  is  something  like  a fair  in 
every  town  and  village,  booths  for  their  sale  being 
fitted  up  in  every  portico  or  other  available  recess,* 
the  vendors  crying  their  wares  in  stentorian  tones 
only  overpowered  by  the  noise  of  the  crackers,  the 
unfailing  accompaniment  of  all  Italian  festivals, 
but  in  Sicily  allowed  on  this  night  only.  Wal- 
nuts, almonds,  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  form  an 
important  item  of  the  traffic,  not  only  for  eating 
but  as  material  for  several  games,  to  use  as  prizes, 
counters,  forfeits,  or,  for  example,  in  one  called 
“ jucari  a sparu  o paru,”  one  child  holding  up  a 
handful,  and  the  others  guessing  if  it  contains  an 
odd  or  even  number. 

On  Christmas  Day  all  have  a tacit  right  to 
invite  themselves  to  dine  with  whichever  of  their 
relations  they  please  to  select. 

The  church  offices  are  varied  by  one  or  two  in- 
teresting local  customs.  In  some  places  children 
recite  appropriate  homilies  in  place  of  the  parish 
priest.  At  the  Te  Deum  of  the  Matins,  which  on 
this  day  are  sung  publicly  before  the  Mass,  it  is  the 
custom  to  uncover  the  manger  or  Bambino,  and 
leave  it  exposed  to  public  veneration.  This  is 
done  with  singular  effect  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Avola ; there  is  here  a deep  bay 
behind  the  altar-piece,  in  which  the  representation 
of  the  manger  is  arranged  and  brilliantly  lighted 
up.  At  the  close  of  the  Gloria  the  altar-piece  is 
suddenly  swung  back  and  discloses  the  scene.  In 
another  church  in  Avola  the  priest  carries  the 
Bambino  in  procession,  attended  by  a crowd  of 
shepherds  playing,  more  enthusiastically  than 
harmoniously,  on  a variety  of  instruments,  and 
children  recite  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, called  past  ora  Is. 

The  name  of  pastoral  is  also  applied  to  a,  some- 
times dramatic  sometimes  merely  scenic,  represen- 
tation of  the  mystery  of  the  Nativity,  given  either 
in  the  theatre  or  in  some  public  hall,  in  booths,  in 
the  piazza,  in  private  houses,  and  even  in  churches. 
Dr.  Pitre  gives  a list  of  several  text-books  of  these 
dramas  still  in  use,  the  earliest  dated  1652. 

At  Mineo  one  of  these  is  always  performed  in 
May  ;+  all  the  actors,  viz , the  Holy  Family,  four 
angels,  a hunter,  a miller,  any  number  of  shepherds, 
pass  through  the  town  mounted  on  asses  and 
rehearse  on  a temporary  stage  the  piece  which  in 


* Moltedo,  above  cited,  traces  this  to  Greek  usages, 
t “ Quel  dommage  que  cette  belle  lete  de  Noel,  qui  dans 
les  premiers  siecles  se  celebrait  au  mois  de  mai,  ait  ete  re- 
leguee  par  Jules  I.  dans  les  froides  brumes  dedecembre ! 
la  creche  du  divin  bambino  s’encadrait  si  bien  dans  les 
guirlandes  du  printemps  ! Le  premier  sourire  de  l’Enfant- 
Dieu  s’harmonisait  avec  le  premier  sourire  de  la  nature 
reveillee.” — Amedee  de  Pontbieu. 
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the  evening  is  performed  in  the  church.  The 
Divine  Infant  is  made  to  enunciate  theological 
truths  connected  with  the  celebration,  and  after 
being  put  to  sleep  by  the  singing  of  a lullaby  is 
shown  wrapt  in  an  ecstasy. 

Among  the  popular  superstitions  connected  with 
Christmas  is  that  Christmas  Eve  is  a night  speci- 
ally favourable  for  discovering  treasures*  which 
are  believed  to  lie  hidden  in  various  parts  of  the 
island. f Guastella  ( Canti  Popolari  del  Circon- 
dario  di  Modica)  says  that  prayers  committed  to 
memory  on  that  night  will  be  particularly  effi- 
cacious against  waterspouts.  Pennyroyal,  which 
is  held  beneficial  for  many  household  purposes,  is 
said  to  flower  afresh  at  Christmas,  though  it  may 
have  been  gathered  six  months  before.  The  chil- 
dren fancy  they  can  see  in  the  section  of  a pine- 
cone  in  some  cases  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Infant 
raised  in  the  act  of  benedition,  in  some  cases  the 
Bambino  himself.  There  is  also  a legend  of  one 
of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  who,  having  no  arms, 
yet  wanting  to  make  a present,  like  his  fellows, 
to  the  new-born  king,  set  to  work  in  the  best  way 
he  could  to  knead  a loaf,  and  behold  as  he  did  so 
the  stump3  grew  to  their  proper  length,  and  the 
hands  were  restored. 

The  equivalent  of  Father  Christmas  and  Bon- 
homme  NoelJ  of  the  north  is  in  Sicily  an  old 
woman,  La  Yecchia  di  Natale,  whom  they  repre- 
sent in  grotesque  effigy  ; the  children  think  she  is 
shut  up  all  the  year  in  an  enchanted  castle,  and 
that  at  the  moment  commemorative  of  the  birth 


* This  is  named  by  Amedee  de  Pontkieu  as  a Breton 
superstition  also. 

f Some  curious  samples  of  these  are  given  by  Guas- 
tella ; e.g.,  in  the  grotto  of  Fondacazzi,  half  a kilometre 
from  Chiaramonte,  tradition  tells  that  a Jew  was  one  day 
killed  and  buried  with  all  his  treasure  ; on  every  Thurs- 
day in  March  at  midnight  the  body  is  laid  out  on  a bier 
and  black  tapers  burnt  round  it  and  a dirge  of  howls 
sung;  if  any  one  would  but  set  himself  to  lie  in  wait 
and  really  mourn  for  the  deceased,  corpse  and  bier  and 
all  will  disappear,  and  the  buried  treasure  be  exposed  to 
view.  In  the  cave  called  Del  Mangione,  among  the  caves 
of  Scicli,  there  is  said  to  be  an  enormous  deposit  of  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  lodestone  covered  with  carbonized  wood 
(it  was  suggested  to  me  by  a Portuguese  antiquary,  in 
connexion  with  a similar  tradition  of  a cave  in  Beira, 
that  it  had  originated  in  coins  having  really  been  found 
deposited  by  the  Romans  in  brick  boxes  covered  with 
charcoal  under  boundary  stones),  which  is  guarded  by 
an  old  woman  called  Ri-li-fusa,  and  that  if  any  one  in 
excavating  got  near  the  treasure  without  knowing  the 
right  spell  it  would  explode  like  a bomb.  At  Ragusa 
(south-west  of  Sicily),  on  a spot  called  I Cento  Pozzi, 
because  there  are  a number  of  holes  in  the  ground  left 
by  ancient  excavators,  one  is  pointed  out  where  there  is 
a phial  buried,  one  drop  of  the  contents  of  which  would 
nut  whoever  drinks  it  in  the  immortal  condition  of  Adam 
before  the  fall. 

J Amedee  de  Ponthieu  says  that  the  idea  of  Father 
Christmas  coining  round  and  distributing  toys  to  children 
Originated  in  the  jongleurs  of  the  thirteenth  century 
going  round  from  door  to  door  aiDgiog  joyous  refrains. 


of  Christ  she  passes  through  the  streets  under  the 
form  of  an  ant,  and  is  followed  by  a train  of  mules 
laden  with  gifts.  A crack  in  the  wall  or  any 
hidden  mode  of  entrance  is  the  one  she  chooses 
for  bringing  in  her  presents.  In  some  places  the 
Yecchia  di  Natale  gives  place  to  the  Befana, 
which,  however,  in  spite  of  the  name,  seems  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  last  day  of  the  year  instead  of  at 
the  Epiphany. 

The  most  singular  superstition  of  all*  is  con- 
tained in  the  idea  that  evil  spirits  cannot  be 
exorcised  at  this  season,  ubi  major  est  minor  cedat , 
and  so  while  the  Divine  Infant  is  in  their  midst 
they  think  his  earthly  representatives  lose  their 
power.  K.  H.  Busk. 


CHRISTMAS  BOXES  IX  THE  LONDON  BANKS. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  London 
banks  for  the  customers,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  give 
gratuities,  under  the  name  of  Christmas  boxes,  to 
the  bank  clerks.  The  amounts  given  usually  varied 
from  one  to  ten  guineas,  according  to  the  small- 
ness or  largeness,  or,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
number  of  daily  entries  in  the  customers’  accounts. 
The  donors  of  these  gifts  were  under  the  general 
impression  that  the  total  sum  collected  was 
equitably  divided  amongst  the  clerks  ; and  in  this 
belief  they  were  permitted  to  continue.  No  such 
division  was,  however,  made  ; a junior  received 
nothing  during  his  first  year,  51.  in  his  second 
year,  and  a slight  increase  in  the  next  and  follow- 
ing years,  although  he  probably  did  much  more 
of  the  hard  work  of  the  office  than  many  of  his 
superiors.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  was 
taken  by  two  or  three  of  the  head  clerks,  who, 
being  the  distributors  of  the  fund,  took  good  care 
of  themselves.  In  some  establishments  a head 
clerk  took  as  much  as  300 1.  The  system  no  doubt 
was  very  bad,  looked  at  from  any  point  of  view.  The 
Christmas  money,  instead  of  being  an  extra  to  the 
clerks,  simply  formed  a part  of  their  income,  as 
the  employer  took  it  into  account  in  settling  his 
wages  list ; and  a chief  clerk  who  ought  to  have, 
say,  900 1.  a year,  had  but  600 1.  from  his  employer, 
and  the  remainder  was  made  up  from  the  Christ- 
mas money.  The  benevolence  of  the  customer 
was,  therefore,  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  work- 
people, but  simply  a means  of  saving  the 
master’s  pocket.  There  is  a tradition  in  bank- 


* Except,  perhaps,  a very  obscure  one  mentioned  by 
Guastella  concerning  a mountain  near  Irminio,  on  the 
top  of  which  a certain  Bernardo  Cabrera  is  said  to  have 
buried  a golden  goat.  The  spell  which  conceals  it,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  broken  until  three  priests,  of  three  dif- 
ferent communes,  of  the  same  age,  and  bearing  the  same 
Christian  name,  shall  happen  to  meet  at  that  point  with- 
out previous  appointment  on  a Christmas  morning  at  the 
first  cockcrow.  They  must  then  sacrifice  a goat  and  each 
drink  three  drops  of  its  blood.  Then  the  golden  goat  will 
arise,  bleating,  out  of  its  hiding-place. 
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ing  circles  that  the  Rothschilds  in  succession, 
notwithstanding  their  well-known  liberality  and 
benevolence,  have  always  refused  to  give  Christ- 
mas boxes  to  bank  officials,  stating  as  their  reason 
that  they  did  not  see  the  force  of  helping  bankers 
to  pay  their  staff,  and  adding  that  they  had  to 
pay  their  own  clerks  without  receiving  any  outside 
help. 

The  advent  of  joint-stock  banks  made  a change 
in  the  right  direction.  The  board  of  directors  of  an 
early  established  bank  passed  a resolution  that 
no  Christmas  gratuities  would  be  permitted  to  be 
received  by  persons  in  their  employment,  as  they 
would  be  amply  paid  by  the  bank,  and  they  did 
not  wish  their  customers  to  be  black-mailed  under 
the  guise  of  a voluntary  act.  The  good  example 
thus  set  has  been  widely  followed,  and  I believe 
I am  correct  in  stating  that  Christmas  boxes  from 
-customers  are  unknown  in  joint-stock  banks  in 
London.  George  C.  Boase. 

15,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  WITCHES, 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  possessed  by  witches  were  limited  on 
Christmas  night,  when,  as  we  are  told  in  Hamlet 
(I.  i.),  “they  have  no  power  to  charm.”  Hence, 
at  this  season  they  were  believed  to  be  more  or  less 
subject  to  human  influence,  and  specially  liable  to 
be  worked  upon  by  certain  charms.  Even  at  the 
present  day  various  superstitious  rites  are  practised 
on  the  Continent  to  detect  the  presence  and  secret 
workings  of  these  mischievous  individuals  ; and  in 
Suabia  it  is  said  that  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  a small  milking  stool  out  of  fir-wood, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  to  look  through  the  three 
holes  made  for  its  legs  into  a church,  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  seeing  a host  of  witches  sitting 
with  inverted  milk-pails  on  their  heads.  Another 
place  where  this  class  of  beings  congregate  on 
Christmas  night  is  at  a cross  road  where  a corpse 
has  passed,  when  he  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  on  his  person  some  fern-seed  will  be  enabled 
to  see  them.  Indeed,  there  are  said  to  be  numer- 
ous ways  of  discovering  the  haunts  of  witches  at 
Christmas-time,  which  have  an  additional  im- 
portance from  only  being  available  at  this  time. 
Thus,  in  North  Germany,  if  a woman  on  Christ- 
mas Day  boils  green  kale,  takes  the  ladle  with 
which  it  was  stirred,  and  goes  with  it  concealed 
under  her  apron  to  the  church  door,  just  as  the 
priest  is  saying  the  Pater  Noster,  she  will  ascertain 
who  are  the  witches  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
this  by  their  extraordinary,  but  otherwise  invisible, 
head-gear.  She  must,  however,  take  care  to  stay 
for  a moment  only,  or  else  she  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  threatened  and  persecuted  by  the  evil  one.* 
Again,  from  time  immemorial  various  charms 

* Thorpe’s  NorihernlMythology,\m.\l4Q,  1852. 


have  been  practised  at  Christmas  for  counteracting 
the  baneful  influence  of  witches  during  the  ensuing 
year ; a popular  one  in  our  own  country  having 
been  the  preservation  of  a remnant  of  the  Yule  log. 
The  custom  still  prevails  extensively  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Thus,  throughout  Germany  all  flax  must 
be  spun  before  Twelfth  Night,  as  any  one  who  is 
rash  enough  to  infringe  this  rule  renders  himself 
liable  to  be  bewitched.  This  superstition  extends 
also  to  agricultural  operations ; and  we  are  informed 
that  in  Prussia  Twelfth-tide  brooms  were  formerly 
held  potent  against  witchcraft.  “ One  laid,”  says 
Mr.  Conway,*  “ on  the  threshold  over  which  cattle 
are  driven  was  supposed  to  keep  them  from  evil 
possessions  the  year  round.”  Another  equally 
efficacious  means  of  warding  off  the  evil  designs  of 
witches  consists  in  fetching  on  Christmas  Day 
green  kale  from  the  garden  of  a neighbour  three 
doors  off,  and  in  giving  some  of  it  to  every  bea3t 
in  the  stalls. 

In  Sweden  the  peasantry  believe  that  at  Christ- 
mas-time the  witches  bent  on  evil  make  special 
excursions,  when  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  come 
across  their  path ; and  on  this  account  many 
remain  indoors  on  Christmas  night.  Among 
the  charms  resorted  to  for  protection  from 
witchcraft  may  be  mentioned  the  Yule-straw,  to 
which  great  virtue  is  attached.  To  the  nests  of 
the  fowls  and  geese  in  which  it  is  placed  no  witch 
dare  direct  her  fiendish  designs  ; and  when  strewn 
on  the  earth,  it  not  only  promotes  the  growth  of 
fruits  and  corn,  but  equally  preserves  them  against 
every  kind  of  malignant  influence. 

Some  of  the  legends  and  tales  in  which  the  witch 
element  figures  are  amusing.  Thus,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  it  is  related  how  a fiddler,  having  agreed 
with  a stranger  to  play  during  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas  to  whatever  company  he  should  bring 
him,  was  astonished  at  seeing  his  new  master 
vanish  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  the  bargain  had 
been  made.  Terrified  at  the  thought  of  having 
agreed  to  work  for  such  a mysterious  personage, 
he  quickly  resorted  to  the  clergyman,  who  ordered 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  but  to  play  nothing 
but  psalms.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Christmas- 
tide  arrived,  the  weird  stranger  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  beckoned  the  fiddler  to  a spot  where 
the  company  were  assembled.  On  reaching  his 
destination,  he  at  once  struck  up  a psalm  tune, 
which  so  enraged  his  audience  that  they  instantly 
vanished,  but  not  without  so  violently  bruising 
him  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  home  to 
tell  this  novel  Christmas  experience. 

T.  F.  Thishlton  Dyer. 


CHRISTMAS  UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1704,  Dr.  “ Ofspring  Black- 
hall  ” (who  died  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1716)  preached 

* Fraser's  Magazine,  1870. 
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a sermon  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in- 
the-West  from  Isaiah  v.  11,  12.  “ At  the  desire 

of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  inquest  of  the  said  parish,”  it  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  title  The  Lawfulness  and  the 
Bight  Manner  of  keeping  Christmass.  From  the 
second  edition,  “ London,  printed  and  sold  by  H. 
Hills  in  Black  Fryars,  near  the  Water-side,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  1707,”  I quote: — 

"Some  perhaps  be  ready  to  say,  that  this  festival, 
however  at  first  piously  design’d,  is  now  so  very  much 
abus’d,  why  is  it  not  rather  quite  laid  aside  ? Why  should 
we  continue  the  observation  of  a Feast,  which  is  so  com- 
monly, so  customarily,  nay  so  constantly,  every  Year, 
{Ann.  1644)  an  occasion  of  much  Sin1?  and  time  was, 
we  have  been  told,  and  you  may  perhaps  some  of  you 
remember,  when  this  Counsel  so  far  prevail’d,  that  this 
Day  was  by  order  observ’d  as  a Fast : {Ann.  1645,  &c.). 
Time  was  when  the  Churches  on  this  Day  were  generally 
kept  shut,  and  the  Shops  were  ordered  to  be  kept  open  ; 
and  a sort  of  Inquisition  was  set  up  against  even  those 
kinds  of  Food,  which  had  been  most  customarily  in  use 
at  this  Season.  But  what  Warrant  the  then  Reformers 
had  for  this,  from  the  Pattern  shew’d  to  them  in  the 
Mount,  according  to  which  they  pretended  to  make  all 
their  Reformation,  I could  never  yet  learn.” — P.  5. 
Parliament  sat  regularly  every  Christmas  Day 
from  1645  to  1656,  but  in  spite  of  its  ordinances 
the  people  would  not  abolish  the  feast.  In  1645-7 
the  day  was  observed  and  the  shops  were  shut. 
At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  new 
law,  but  those  citizens  of  London  who  opened 
their  shops  on  Christmas  Day  1646  received  such 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbours 
that  they  appealed  to  the  House  in  1647  for  pro- 
tection. But  in  that  year  “the  shops  were  all 
shut  up,”  and  some  “delinquent”  ministers 
preached  in  London,  and  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  was  used  in  several  places.  It  would  have 
been  some  satisfaction  to  Laud  that  Canterbury 
gave  the  death  blow  to  the  ordinance  of  Parlia- 
ment. On  Christmas  Day,  1647,  the  mayor  of 
that  city,  trying  to  enforce  it, 

“ was  much  abused  by  the  rude  multitude,  had  his  head 
broken,  and  was  dragged  up  and  down,  till  he  got  into 
an  house  for  his  safety.  They  broke  into  the  houses  of 
divers  others,  who  were  of  the  Mayor’s  opinion,  put  them- 
selves into  a military  posture,  kept  guards,  stopt  passes, 
and  examined  passengers.” 

Similar  riots  occurred  in  several  other  places, 
notably  at  Ealing,  in  Middlesex.  After  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  observance  of  the  day  was 
winked  at;  and  in  1657,  when  the  Protector  was 
asked  to  suppress  some  congregations  who  met  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  at  first  refused,  saying  it  was 
against  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  claimed 
for  himself,  and  it  was  only  by  pointing  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  that  he  was  at  length  constrained 
to  send  soldiers  to  suppress  the  meetings  (see 
Whitelock’s  Memorials , 1682,  pp.  191,  236,  286, 
666). 

The  matter  provoked  a considerable  literature, 
of  which  I have  noted  the  following: — 


Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumult  in  the  City 
of  Canterbury  provokt  by  the  Mayors  violent  Proceedings 
against  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  Celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Christ’s  Nativity,  together  with  their  Reso- 
lutions for  the  Restitution  of  his  Majesty.  1647.  4to. 

The  Lawfulness  of  the  Celebration  of  Christ’s  Birth- 
day Debated.  By  George  Palmer,  of  Canterbury.  1649. 

Christmas  the  Christian’s  Grand  Feast.  By  Thomas 
Mocket,  pastor  of  Gildeston  in  Hartfordshire.  1651. 

Hammond’s  Account  of  Caudry’s  Diatribe  concerning. 
Christmas.  1655.  4to. 

W.  0.  B. 


AN  ANCIENT  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

I send  you  a cutting  from  Lumley's  Bibliogra- 
phical Advertiser , 1841,  which  has  never  been 
reprinted,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  any  collec- 
tion of  Christmas  carols,  and  is  quite  lost  to  the 
majority  of  readers  in  its  present'  position  : — 

“ Carol  singing  at  Christmas  is  a custom  of  great  anti- 
quity. Jeremy  Taylor  says  that  the  song  of  the  angels 
on  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  was  the  first  Christmas  carol. 
Without  going  back  to  so  distant  a period,  we  may 
instance  the  Anglo-Norman  carol,  from  a MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  translated  by  Douce  and  printed  in 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities.  Other  specimens  of  a 
later  date  will  be  found  in  Sandys’s  work  on  carols,  and 
many  more  exist  among  the  MSS.  of  our  public  libraries. 
A passage  in  Leland’s  Collectanea  (vol.  iv.  p.  237)  proves 
that  they  occasionally  gladdened  the  festivities  of  royalty.. 
He  relates  that  Henry  VII.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Greenwich  ; on  the  twelfth  night, 
after  high  mass,  the  king  went  to  the  hall  and  kept  his 
estate  at  the  table  ; in  the  middle  sat  the  dean  and  those 
of  the  king’s  chapel,  who,  immediately  after  the  king’s 
first  course,  ‘ sang  a carall.’ 

“ The  earliest  printed  collection  of  carols  was  published 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  year  1521.  Only  one  leaf 
of  this  book  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  was  picked  up 
by  Hearne,  the  antiquary.  Dr.  Rawlinson  purchased  it 
at  his  decease,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  There  are  two  carols  upon  it ; one,  e A Caroll 
of  Huntynge,’  is  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  Juliana 
Berners’s  Poke  of  St.  A llan's ; the  other,  ‘ A Caroll 
bringing  in  the  Bore’s  Head,’  is  in  Dr.  Dibdin’s  Ames, 
with  a copy  of  it  as  it  is  now  sung  in  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  every  Christmas  Day. 

“ The  following  carol  is,  we  believe,  now  printed  for 
the  first  time.  It  occurs  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  whimsical 
termination  of  each  stanza  than  for  its  poetic  merit- 
Probably  the  author  thought  (as  one  of  Ben  Jonson’a 
characters  did,  at  a later  day,  of  a similar  composition) 
that  ‘ it  cried  tink  at  the  close  divinely!  ’ 

Now  ys  crystemas  y cu’, 

Ffadyr  and  Son  to  gedyr  in  oon, 

Holy  Goste  us  be  oon, 

In  fer-a, 

God  send  us  a goodjnew  yer-a. 

I wolde  yow  synge,  for  and  I inyghzt. 

Off  a chylde  ys  fayr  in  syghzt, 

Hys  modyr  liym  bar’  tliys  yulyis  nyghzt, 

So  styll-a, 

And  as  yl  was^hys  wyll-a. 

Ther  ca’  iij,kyngs  fro  galylee, 

In  to  bethleem  that  fayr  cytee, 

To  seke  hym  that  e’r  shulde  be, 

By  ryghzt-a 
Lorde  and  kynge  and  knyghzt-a. 
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As  they  cam  forth  wl  ther  offrynge, 

They  met  wl  herode  that  mody  kynge, 

Thys  tyde-a ; 
And  thys  to  them  he  sayde-a. 
Off  wens  be  ye,  yow  kyngs  iij; 

Off  the  este,  as  ye  may  see, 

To  worshyp  him  that  e’r  shulde  be 

By  ryghzt-a, 
Lorde,  and  kynge,  and  knyghzt-a. 

When  yow  at  thys  chylde  have  be, 

Cu’  home  azeyne  by  me, 

Tell  me  the  syghzt  that  yow  have  see ; 

1 p’y  yow, 
Go  yow  non  odyr  way-a. 
They  toke  her  leve  both  olde  and  yonge 
Off  herode  that  mody  kynge, 

They  went  forth  wl  ther  offrynge, 

By  lyghth-a, 
The  sterre  that  shone  so  byrghzt-a. 
Tyll  they  ca’  in  to  the  place 
Ther  Jh’u  and  hys  modyr  was, 

Offryd  they  up  wl  grete  solace 

In  fer-a, 

Golde,  and  sence,  and  myrre-a. 
The  fadyr  of  hevyn  an  awngyll  down  sent, 

To  thyse  iij  kyngs  that  made  p’sente, 

Thys  tyde-a, 
And  thys  to  them  he  sayd-a. 
My  lorde  have  warnyd  yow  ev’y  chone. 

By  herode  kynge  yow  go  not  home, 

F for  and  yow  do  he  wyll  yow  slone 

And  strye-a, 
And  hurte  yow  wondyrly-a. 
Fforth  then  wente  thys  kyngs  iij, 

Tyll  they  ca’  home  to  ther’  contre. 

Glade  and  blytli  they  wer’  all  iij, 

Off  the  syghzt  that  they  had  see, 

By  dene-a, 
The  cu’pany  was  clenc-a. 
Knele  we  now  her’  a down, 

Pray  wee  in  good  devocion, 

To  the  kynge  of  grete  renown, 

Of  gracea. 
In  hevyn  to  have  a place-a.” 

J.  P.  Edmond. 

*64,  Bonaccord  Street,  Aberdeen. 


THE  SHRINES  OF  TEG  WOFFINGTON  AND 
KITTY  CLIYE. 

Ooe  of  the  disadvantages  of  dramatic  art  is  that 
it  creates  no  permanent  records  of  its  triumphs. 
Poets  and  painters  bequeath  to  us  works  which 
form  the  delight  of  many  generations;  but  the  tears 
and  the  laughter,  which  are  the  triumphs  of  the 
■actor’s  skill,  leave  no  traces  behind  them. 

What  description  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
tragic  power  of  Sarah  Siddons,  or  the  archness  of 
Fanny  Abington  ? It  is  in  vain  that  we  try  to 
imagine  them.  The  heroines  of  the  stage  who  are 
best  remembered  are  perhaps  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  social  qualities  or  by  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  their  lives. 

Two  actresses  who  were  great  favourites  of  the 
public  during  their  lives,  and  whose  popularity 


seems  to  have  survived  in  a very  unusual  manner, 
are  Peg  Woffington  and  Kitty  Clive.  In  private 
life  they  both  were  obliging  and  good-natured  ; 
but  their  amiable  dispositions  could  not  resist  the 
jealousies  of  the  green-room.  “ No  two  women  of 
high  rank,”  writes  Tom  Davies,  “ ever  hated  one 
another  more  unreservedly  than  those  great  dames 
of  the  theatre  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Woffington.” 

Their  quarrels  are  now  over  ; and,  by  a strange 
coincidence,  they  have  both  found  a last  resting- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Kitty  Clive  is 
buried  at  Twickenham,  and  Mistress  Woffington’s 
grave  is  distant  only  a few  minutes’  walk,  in  the 
pleasant  village  of  Teddington. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
though  she  survived  her  rival  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  The  latter  years  of  Kitty  Clive’s  blame- 
less life  were  spent  at  Twickenham,  in  a cottage* 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Mary  Berry  and  her  sister, 
which  she  used  to  speak  of  as  her  little  “ Clive- 
den.” The  place  was  lent  to  her  by  Horace 
Walpole,  who  frequently  mentions  her  in  his 
letters.  He  loved  to  stroll  down  to  her  house  on 
the  summer  evenings  by  the  foot-path  which  Mrs. 
Clive  called  Drury  Lane,  and  finish  the  day  with 
gossip  and  a game  at  ombre.  Mrs.  Clive  died  in 
the  winter  of  1785.  Walpole  had  met  her  at  a 
card  party  a few  days  before  her  death.  She  was 
then  far  from  well,  and  the  next  day,  while  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  an  old  friend,  she  caught  a severe 
cold,  which  proved  fatal.  Her  end  was  a pain- 
less one.  After  a few  days’  illness,  she  died  on 
Wednesday,  December  7,  without  a pang  or  a 
groan.  On  the  walls  of  the  parish  church  at 
Twickenham  a slab  is  erected  to  her  memory,  with 
the  following  inscription  : “ Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Mrs  Katherine  Clive,  who  died  December  7th, 
1785,  aged  75  years.”  There  are  also  some  lauda- 
tory verses,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for 
literary  skill,  have  the  singular  advantage  of 
recording  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Woffington’s  last  illness  was  a long  one. 
She  was  struck  down  with  paralysis  while  acting 
the  part  of  Rosalind,  on  May  3,  1757.  She  was 
carried  from  the  theatre,  and  it  was  thought  that 
her  death  would  be  immediate ; but  her  friends 
were  able  to  take  her  to  her  house  at  Teddington, 
where  she  survived  till  March  28,  1760.  In  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  South  Kensington 
there  is  an  interesting  portrait  of  her,  taken  not 
long  before  her  death.  She  is  buried  in  the  village 
church,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  where 
the  position  of  her  grave  is  marked  by  a neat 
mural  monument,  with  the  following  inscription : 

“Near  this  Monument  lies  the  body  of  Margaret 
Woffington,  Spinster,  Born  October  18th,  1720,  who 
departed  this  life  March  28th,  1760,  aged  39  years.  In 
the  same  grave  lies  the  body  of  Master  Horace  Chol- 
mondeley,  son  of  the  Honble  Robert  Cholmondeley  and 

* The  cottage  is  now  almost  in  ruins. 
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Mery  Cbolmondeley,  sister  of  the  said  Margaret  Woffing- 
ton, aged  6 months.” 

The  ehurch  is  of  the  Georgian  ep^ch,  but  contains 
some  interesting  monuments  which  belonged  to  an 
earlier  building.  On  the  south  wall  is  a curious 
old  monumental  brass  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  an  inscription  requesting 
all  to  “pray  for  the  souls  of  John  Goody ers  and 
Thomasyna  his  wife/'  and  surmounted  with  two 
kneeling  figures  in  the  quaint  costume  of  that 
period.  Close  to  the  churchyard  are  Margaret 
Woffington’s  Cottages,  a row  of  picturesque  old 
buildings  with  dormer  windows,  such  as  George 
Morley  so  often  shows  us  on  his  canvases.  These 
cottages  were  built  by  Margaret  Woffington  as 
almshouses;  but,  as  she  left  no  endowment  with 
them,  they  have  become  the  property  of  private 
individuals.  Local  tradition  says  that  Mrs. 
Woffington  lived  at  Udney  Park,  a house  with 
extensive  grounds,  close  to  the  church  ; but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  does  not  seem  quite  satis- 
fac'ory.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
will  search  among  the  rate-books  and  discover 
some  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

I can  strongly  recommend  any  one  who  wishes 
to  pass  a pleasant  day  in  the  country  to  fix  his 
headquarters  at  Hampton  Court,  and  from  there 
to  visit  the  shrines  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Kitty 
Clive.  F.  G. 


A YORKSHIRE  GHOST  STORY. 

The  following  is  not,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
a first-hand  ghost  story,  and  therefore  it  will  not 
do  for  the  Psychical  Research  Society’s  new 
volume.  But  it  came  to  me  from  a lady  who 
had  herself  seen  the  ghost.  This  lady,  who  is  an 
old  friend  of  my  family,  was  living  with  her  father, 
Mr.  A.,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  an  ancient 
country-house— not  his  own  house,  but  rented  by 
him  from  Miss  B.,  an  elderly  heiress.  The  house 
wns  haunted,  as  Mr.  A.  and  his  daughter  soon 
found.  Strange  noises  were  heard  from  time  to 
time  in  the  dining-room  at  night ; a mysterious 
black  cat  used  to  appear  in  the  entrance-hall  of  an 
evening  and  scamper  straight  up  the  main  stair- 
case— not  ascending  it  in  the  manner  of  mortal 
cats,  but  by  winding  itself  in  and  out  of  the  balus- 
trade, in  a decidedly  uncanny  and  preternatural 
way  ; and,  worst  of  all,  an  old  gentleman,  in  black 
skull  cap,  yellow  dressing-gown,  and  red  slippers, 
would  come  at  midnight  out  of  a certain  door, 
cross  the  hall,  go  upstairs  (in  a dignified  manner, 
and  not  as  the  cat  did),  and  vanish  into  an  empty 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  All  the  household, 
Mr.  A.  and  his  daughter  included,  used  to  hear 
the  noises  and  see  the  old  gentleman  whenever 
they  were  awake  and  downstairs  at  midnight. 
As  to  that  tortuous  cat,  it  was  vouched  for  by  the 
servants  and  duly  recorded  by  my  friend  ; but  I 
am  not  sure  that  she  herself  saw  it.  At  length, 


Mr.  A.,  finding  the  situation  unpleasant,  and  being 
a courageous  man,  determined  to  address  to  the 
old  gentleman  a practical  and  straightforward 
remonstrance.  He  therefore,  on  a certain  night, 
posted  his  men-servants,  to  the  number  of  about 
four,  on  the  staircase,  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight 
of  stairs,  having  arranged  that  they  should  stop 
the  intruder  if  they  could,  while  their  master,  with 
a loaded  pistol,  should  follow  him  and  cut  off  his 
retreat.  AH  this  implies,  of  course,  that  the  visitor 
was  supposed  to  be  a substantial  or,  at  any  rate, 
a vulnerable  person.  Well,  at  midnight,  Mr.  A., 
from  his  post  in  the  hall,  beheld  the  venerable, 
but  superfluous,  senior  emerging  from  his  accus- 
tomed door.  “ Here  he  is  ! ” cried  the  master  of 
the  house  ; and  the  men  on  the  staircase  held 
their  ground  (I  think  it  is  much  to  their  credit) 
whilst  they  beheld  the  old  gentleman  silently 
approaching,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  He  came  close  up  to  the  dauntless 
four,  and  then,  to  their  amazement,  he  passed 
straight  through  them  and  reappeared  on  the 
other  side.  Turning  round,  they  saw  him  calmly 
gliding  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  above  that 
on  which  they  were  posted.  Mr.  A.,  calling  on 
them  to  follow,  pursued, and  fired  his  ball;  which 
the  old  gentleman  received  without  emotion,  and 
immediately  entered  the  empty  bedroom,  as  usual, 
through  its  closed  door.  His  pursuers,  less  for- 
tunate, had  to  open  the  door  before  they  could 
follow  him  ; but  they  did  follow  him,  and  found, 
of  course,  that  the  room  was  as  empty  as  ever. 
Notwithstanding,  Mr.  A.,  bent  on  finishing  the 
job  at  once,  had  the  room  thoroughly  ransacked 
there  and  then — wainscot  sounded,  chimney  ex- 
plored, closets  broken  open  : and  in  one  closet  he 
found  a box  containing  old  deeds  and  old  money. 
In  the  morning  he  wrote  to  Miss  B.,  and  told  her, 
not  about  the  ghost,  but  about  the  deed-box.  He 
ended  his  letter  by  inquiring,  on  some  pretext  of 
interest  in  the  house,  whether  any  of  her  relatives 
had  been  noted  for  any  peculiarity  of  dress  ? “ My 
grandfather,”  she  replied,  “used  always  to  wear, 
when  he  was  at  home  and  in  his  study,  a black 
sicull-cap,  a yellow  dressing-gown , and  red  slippers .” 

Our  friend  Miss  A.,  in  relating  the  story,  used 
to  add  (and  I fully  believe  her)  that  the  money 
and  the  deeds  were  interesting  and  not  unimportant 
to  Miss  B.,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  never 
troubled  her  father’s  household  again. 

A.  J.  M. 

P.S. — I wish  I could  say  what  became  of  the 
cat ; but  I can’t. 


BULL-BAITING  AN  ENGLISH  CUSTOM. 

The  subject  of  the  following  remarks  is  so  far 
appropriate  to  the  season  of  Christmas  in  that  it 
relates  approximately  to  the  “roast  beef  of  Old 
England,”  and  to  the  habits  of  those  who,  according 
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to  the  ballad,  were  stimulated  by  such  a diet  to 
the  commission  of  valiant  deeds  iu  arms,  at  all 
seasons  and  in  every  field.  A query  propounded 
by  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  (6th  S.  vi.  450)  concerning 
bull-baiting  “ by  royal  permission,”  and  inferen- 
tially  relating  to  the  period  at  which  this  character- 
istic sport  was  finally  extinguished  in  this  country, 
has  led  me  to  make  a few  local  memoranda,  hoping 
that  they  may  not  be  considered  entirely  out  of 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  at  a time  when  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  a national  holiday  are  curiously  in- 
quired about. 

The  neighbouring  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  celebrated  in  doggerel 
verse  for  the  production  of  a stout  and  hardy  race 
of  men,  whose  amusements  in  days  of  old  were 
more  rough  than  courtly,  including  such  boisterous 
sports  as  foot-ball,  bull-running,  bull-baiting, 
hunting,  and  other  diversions  into  which  personal 
hardihood  and  courage  largely  entered,  together 
with  disregard  of  animal  suffering  and  injury. 
Many  of  these  diversions  were,  in  fact,  based  upon 
that  curious  condition  of  human  nature  which  finds 
gratification  in  the  contemplation  of  corporal  suffer- 
ing; and  cock-fighting,  badger-drawing,  and  even 
bear-baiting,  within  living  memory,  bear  witness  to 
the  rough  manners  of  the  population.  Now,  there 
were  two  distinct  forms  oitauribolia — bull-running, 
with  the  victim  at  liberty,  as  practised  at  Tutbury 
and  Stamford  ; and  bull-baiting,  the  bull  being 
fastened  to  a fixed  point  (a  ring  or  a post)  by  a 
chain  attached  to  a ring  passing  through  the  nasal 
septum  of  the  animal.  The  former  was  the  nearer 
approach  to  the  Spanish  bull-fight  ; the  latter  was 
a one-sided  contest  between  the  bull  and  a savage 
breed  of  dogs,  maintained  solely  for  this  purpose, 
varied  by  an  occasional  lapse  into  “ bull-running/’ 
when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  bull  broke 
loose  and  charged  the  mob.  Both  were,  in  all 
likelihood,  amongst  the  treasures  of  civilization 
which  we  owe  to  the  Bomans,  and  their  survival 
almost  to  the  present  generation  shows  (like  the 
Derbyshire  well  - dressings,  a remnant  of  the 
Floralia ) how  difficult  of  eradication  many  old 
pagan  customs  are. 

With  regard  to  the  bull-baiting  said  to  have  been 
practised  at  Windsor  during  the  jubilee  “by  royal 
permission,”  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  leave  and 
license  was  either  asked  or  granted.  An  “ ox  ” was 
roasted  whole  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  and 
the  animal  was  probably  baited  before  being 
slaughtered,  pursuant  to  immemorial  custom. 
J.  B.  Porta,  in  his  Natural  MagicJc,  Bond.,  1669, 
p.  313,  says,  that  “ the  flesh  of  old  oxen  is  hard 
and  dry,  and  will  not  easily  boil.”  Wherefore 
“ the  butchers  set  hounds  at  them,  and  let  them 
prey  upon  them,  and  they  will  for  some  hours 
defend  themselves  with  their  horns  ; at  last,  being 
overcome  by  multitudes  of  dogs,  they  fall  with 
their  ears  torn,  and  bit  in  their  skin ; these, 


brought  into  the  shambles  and  cut  up,  are  more 
tender  than  ordinary.”  This,  amongst  various  other 
inventions  of  like  utility,  such  as  to  “ hang  turkeys 
alive  by  the  bills  at  the  sadle-bow  when  we  ride, 
and  these  being  thus  rackt  and  tossed  with  great 
pains,  at  the  journey’s  end  youshall  find  them  dead, 
and  very  tender.”  Once,  in  Chesterfield,  the  Derby- 
shire “ town  of  the  crooked  steeple,”  there  was  a by- 
law of  the  borough  enacting  that  every  butcher 
who  killed  a bull  in  the  shambles  must  either 
bait  the  animal  previously  in  the  market-place,  or 
pay  a fine  of  3 s.  4 d.  in  default.  It  is  stated  that 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century  bulls  were  baited 
almost  every  week  ; but  in  1839  inquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that,  although  bull-baiting  had  not  been 
known  for  many  years,  no  butcher  then  living  had 
paid  the  fine.  The  bull-ring,  fixed  in  a large  stone, 
decorated  the  market  - place  within  my  own 
recollection,  and  may  possibly  be  still  in  situ. 
The  author  of  “Ford’s”  History  of  Chesterfield 
says  that  “the  law  of  baiting  was  intended  to 
inform  the  inhabitants  which  of  the  butchers 
killed  bull-beef” — a mere  conjecture,  unsupported 
by  evidence;  the  fact  being  that  the  baiting  was 
a popular  sport,  the  excuse  for  it  being  that  it  was 
believed  to  make  the  tough  bull-beef  tender  and 
more  wholesome. 

At  Ashborne  it  was  the  custom  to  provide  a 
bull  for  baiting  at  the  annual  wakes,  the  festival 
of  St.  Oswald  ; the  animal  was  tied  or  chained 
to  a ring  in  the  market-place,  and  the  practice 
prevailed  until  very  recently.  The  History  of 
Ashbourne  was  published  in  1839,  and  the  author 
makes  the  following  remarks,  which  seem  to  prove 
that  this  detestable  sport  lingered  to  the  last  in 
the  pleasant  little  capital  ot  the  Low  Peak  of 
Derbyshire : — 

“ On  a calm  review  of  the  past,  it  will  appear  sur- 
prising to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  a custom 
whose  obvious  tendency  was  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and  whose  practice 
was  always  productive  of  intemperance  and  disorder, 
should  in  later  times  have  been  supported  and  tolerated. 
Its  existence  for  so  long  a period  after  it  had  been  rendered 
penal  by  Act  of  Parliament,  shows  in  a remarkable 
manner  how  slowly  and  unwillingly  obedience  is  rendered 
to  enactments  which,  as  in  this  case,  are  opposed  to  the 
mistaken  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ashborne 
participated  not  in  the  brutal  pastime,  and  that  many 
strenuous  though  abortive  efforts  were  made  by  them 
to  wipe  out  this  stain  on  the  character  of  the  town. 
More  stringent  legislative  enactments  have  at  length 
effected  its  suppression,  and  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Pease’s  Act  in  1835,  the  practice  has  been  discon- 
tinued.” 

Farey,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Derbyshire  (vol.  iii.  p.  628),  mentions  bull-baiting 
amongst  the  “ disgraceful  sports  ” which  he  thinks 
are  fit  subjects  of  immediate  and  entire  suppres- 
sion,” and  he  [adds  that  “ Ashover  and  various 
other  places  in  the  county  ” were  in  his  experience 
(writing  in  1815)  the  scenes  of  periodical  bull- 
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baits.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  “Ashover” 
has  been  put  in  mistake  for  “ Ashborne  fori 
never  heard  that  the  former  quiet  little  village  was 
thus  distinguished,  whilst  Ashborne  was,  as  I 
have  shown,  notorious  for  amusements  of  this 
nature.  The  quoted  passages  serve,  however,  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  Farey’s  agricultural 
survey  (some  years  later  than  the  Royal  Jubilee  in 
1809)  bull-baiting  was  no  uncommon  diversion  in 
Derbyshire. 

Bull-baiting  was  sometimes  varied  by  hanging 
fireworks  about  the  bull,  and  even  by  sticking 
barbed  darts,  to  which  squibs  and  crackers  had  been 
attached,  into  his  hide.  Such  a scene  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  Dun  ton  in  The  Ball-baiting ; 
or , Sacheverell  dress'd  up  in  Fire  Works  (8vo.,  1709), 
thus  : — 

“ Expect  a severe  parting  Blow,  for  the  Bull 's  wonder- 
ful mad and  he  'll  discharge  the  whole  Artillery  of  his 

Fire-works  amongst  ye  at  once Whiz — rip-rap-rip-rap- 

rap — His-s-s-s — p>>p-pop-pop-pop — Bounce.  There  ’s  such 
a confus’d  Noise  of  Rockets,  Serpents,  Squibs,  Crackers, 
and  Ink-horn-guns  that  you  can  scarce  distinguish  one  from 
another.  Take  care  below,  gentlemen  ! See  how  the 
Bull  raves  ami  tears,  kicks,  flings  and  bounces,  that  if  ye 
be  not  aware  he’ll  be  among  ye  ! Bring  hither  Nettle, 
one  of  the  best  that  ever  play’d  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  ; 
she’ll  no  more  matter  all  the  furious  Artillery  than  the 
cracking  of  a Bone.  Collar  him  there,  Nettle  ! She  has 
him  (just  as  I intended)  fast  by  the  very  nose  ! Whiz — 
pop-pop-pop-pop — Bounce.  Hiss-s-s-s — rip-rap-rip-rap 
— Bounce.  See  gentlemen  how  she  holds  him — Whiz 
— Hiss-s — pop-pop-pop— Bounce  — Bounce  — and  holds 
him  yet  'till  (ye  see)  all  his  Fury  is  spent  and  so  let  her 
lead  him  into  the  Stable  till  I have  another  Opportunity 
to  divert  you  again.” 

Bull-running  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Pegge  and  other  local  antiquaries,  whose  descrip- 
tions have  been  so  frequently  reprinted  that  no 
more  need  be  said  in  this  place  than  that  the 
Tutbury  bull-runnings  (a  perfectly  Homeric  contest 
between  the  men  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
for  the  honour  (!)  of  their  respective  counties) 
continued  up  to  1778,  when,  petition  having 
been  made  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  abolish 
a sport  which  was  so  destructive  of  all  moral 
feelings,  his  grace  consulted  the  king,  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of  the 
day  (vested  rights  being  at  stake,  as  well  as  the 
bull),  a meeting  was  called  at  Ashborne,  where 
fifteen  deputies  from  each  of  the  interested 
counties  voted  for  its  abolition,  and  it  was  sup- 
pressed accordingly.  A bull  was  baited  at  Tut- 
bury, however,  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  this 
was  suppressed  prior  to  the  publication  of  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley’s  History  of  Tutbury  in  1832. 

Alfred  Wallis. 

88,  Friargate,  Derby. 


KING  GEORGE  III.  AND  BOBJSLEATH,  THE 
TOLL-GATE  KEEPER. 

As  Christmas  is  the  season  for  legendary  stories, 
I will  tell  one  that  I often  heard  when  I was  a 


resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  but 
of  which  I have  not  seen  any  printed  account. 
Perhaps  it  is  a mere  fiction  ; but  this  is  the  story. 
When  King  George  III.  was  residing  at  Chelten- 
ham he  paid  a visit  to  Worcester.  At  that  time  the 
keeper  of  the  Barborne  toll-gate  was  a man  of  sturdy 
character,  known  as  Bob  Sleath,  who  declared 
that  his  Majesty  should  not  pass  through  his  gate 
unless  he  paid  the  toll  like  any  other  person. 
“ The  Cheltenham  toll-gate  keepers  might  let  him 
pass  free  if  they  chose — more  fools  they  for  doing 
so  ; but  he  wasn’t  going  to  do  so.  If  the  king 
came  at  the  head  of  an  army,  then  he  would  throw 
open  the  gate  and  let  him  pass  through  without 
paying  ; but  so  long  as  he  was  there  as  a visitor 
he  must  pty  toll  like  other  folk.”  Such  was  Bob 
Sleath’s  resolve  ; and,  though  the  people  to  whom 
he  said  this  told  him  that  he  was  making  an 
empty  boast,  and  that  he  would  not  dare  to  shut 
his  toll-bar  in  the  king’s  face,  yet  Bob  Sleath 
declared  that  he  would  most  certainly  do  so  if  he 
had  the  chance. 

The  chance  was  offered  him,  for  the  king  came 
that  way  ; and,  true  to  his  word,  Bob  Sleath 
closed  the  gate,  and  made  it  fast  with  lock  and 
key.  The  outrider  ordered  him  to  throw  open 
the  gate,  as  the  king’s  carriage  was  coming,  with 
a considerable  retinue,  followed  by  a loyal  throng. 
But  Bob  Sleath  refused  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest until  he  had  been  duly  paid  for  the  carriage 
and  horsemen.  The  king’s  equerry  then  rode  up, 
and  was  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  royal 
coach  beiDg  then  close  at  hand.  The  equerry 
explained  to  the  toll-gate  keeper  that  the  king’s 
secretary  came  last  in  the  procession,  and  would 
pay  for  all  who  passed  through  the  gate  if  Bob 
would  carefully  count  them  as  they  went  by  him. 
With  this  promise  Bob  Sleath  opened  the  gate, 
and,  without  any  detention  having  been  made  to 
the  royal  progress,  the  king  and  his  attendants 
passed  through  the  gate.  But,  although  the  toll- 
gate  keeper  went  up  to  more  than  one  of  those 
who  followed  the  king,  no  one  would  confess  to 
being  the  bearer  of  the  king’s  purse,  or  to  being 
authorized  to  pay  the  toll.  So  every  one  passed 
through  free,  as  did  also  the  loyal  crowd,  who 
pressed  forward  after  the  carriage  before  the  toll- 
gate  keeper  could  close  the  gate. 

Bob  Sleath  felt  that  he  was  tricked  ; but  he  was 
resolved  that  this  should  not  occur  a second  time. 
So  the  next  day,  when  the  kiDg  returned  and 
wished  to  pass  through  Barborne  gate  on  his  way 
back  to  Cheltenham,  Bob  Sleath  securely  locked 
the  gate,  and  refused  to  open  it  to  the  outrider. 
Then  came  the  equerry,  who  endeavoured,  as  on 
the  previous  day,  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
gate  by  the  promise  of  payment  of  the  toll  by  the 
king’s  secretary.  But  Bob  Sleath  plainly  told 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
that  court  official,  and  that  he  would  not  open 
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the  gate  for  the  king’s  coach  until  the  whole  of 
the  toll  for  both  yesterday  and  to-day  was  paid 
to  him.  The  equerry  endeavoured  to  frighten  him 
into  compliance  by  representing  the  annoyance 
that  would  be  felt  by  his  Majesty ; but  Bob  Sleath 
would  not  relent  or  abate  one  jot  of  his  demand ; 
so,  as  the  king’s  coach  was  then  brought  to  a 
standstill,  and  his  Majesty  was  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  the  equerry  paid  the  toll-gate 
keeper  the  whole  of  the  money  that  he  demanded, 
at  the  same  time  threatening  that  he  would  have 
him  before  a court  of  law  and  make  him  refund 
the  sum.  Then  Bob  Sleath  opened  the  gate,  and 
made  his  best  bow  to  the  king  as  he  passed 
through  ; but  he  never  again  saw  George  III., 
and  never  heard  any  more  of  the  toll  that  he  had 
taken  from  him. 

Such  is  the  story  ; and  if  I put  a query  to  my 
note  it  is  this,  Is  this  story  founded  on  fact  1 I 
have  looked  into  several  local  works,  wherein 
there  might  have  been  some  mention  made  of  this 
story,  such  as  Mr.  Noake’s  Notes  and  Queries  for 
Worcestershire,  but  I cannot  light  upon  any  refer- 
ence to  it.  I should  have  expected  to  have  found 
some  trace  of  the  story  in  a scarce  and  curious  book, 
a copy  of  which  is  now  before  me,  entitled  J Royal 
Recollections  on  a Tour  to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Places  adjacent,  in  the  Year  1788 
(the  eleventh  edition,  London,  printed  for  James 
Ridgway,  No.  1,  York  Street,  St.  James’s  Square, 
1788,  pp.  107,  price  2s.  6d).  This  anonymous 
work  (is  the  author  known  ?)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  king,  and  to  narrate  the  in- 
cidents of  his  tour  and  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  during  its  course.  The  king  would  pass  through 
Barborne  gate  on  his  way  to  Hartlebury  Palace 
to  visit  Bishop  Hurd,  and  if  the  story  of  Bob 
Sleath  were  true  it  must  have  been  much  talked 
about ; so  much  so  that  I should  have  thought  a 
passing  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it  by 
the  author  of  Royal  Recollections.  But  there  is  no 
reference  to  it  in  that  volume.  Whether  fact  or 
fiction,  “ I tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 


THE  BAGMERE  PORTENT  : A CHESHIRE 
LEGEND. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  embalm  in  its 
pages  old  customs  and  legends  which  would  other- 
wise die  and  become  forgotten,  let  me  add  one, 
which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  has 
not  yet  been  placed  on  record  in  them— -one  re- 
lating to  the  ancient  county  palatine  of  Chester. 

Brereton,  a parish  some  five  miles  distant  from 
Congleton,  was  for  six  hundred  years  the  home  of 
the  ancient  Cheshire  family  of  Brereton,  which 
became  extinct  in  1722  by  the  death  of  Francis, 
fifth  Baron  Brereton,  of  Leighlin,  in  Ireland. 
The  fine  old  hall,  built  in  1586,  is  yet  remaining, 


but  much  altered.  Hard  by  is  the  old  church, 
beneath  the  pavement  of  whose  chancel  their 
remains  repose,  and  east  of  the  old  hall,  beyond 
a ley  for  cattle,  a pool  named  Bagmere,  much 
reduced  in  its  dimensions  on  account  of  having 
been  partially  drained.  The  legend  runs  that 
prior  to  the  death  of  an  heir  or  of  the  head  of  the 
Brereton  family  stocks  or  trunks  of  trees  used  to 
be  seen  floating  about  spontaneously  as  a portent 
or  warning.  In  his  fine  chorographical  poem 
Poly-Olbion  Michael  Drayton  thus  alludes  to  the 
tradition  : — 

“ That  black  ominous  mere, 
Accounted  one  of  those  that  England  s wonders  make  : 
Of  neighbours  Blachnere  named : of  strangers  Brereton’ s 
Lake  : 

Whose  property  seems  farre  from  Reason’s  way  to  stand  ; 
For  neere  before  his  death  that’s  owner  of  the  land, 

She  sends  up  stocks  of  trees,  that  on  the  top  doe  float : 
By  which  the  world  her  first  did  for  a wonder  note.” 

Song  xi.  v.  90-7. 

Camden  has  in  his  Britannia  an  allusion  to  it, 
and,  to  come  to  modern  times,  it  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poems,  The  Vassal’s 
Lament  for  the  Fallen  Tree,  written  in  1824.  Well 
do  I remember  some  thirty-five  years  ago  going  on 
a piscatorial  expedition  to  Bagmere,  and  after  a 
long  fatiguing  walk  on  a glorious  July  day,  such 
as  we  used  formerly  to  have  in  England,  finding 
it  impossible  to  get  at  the  pool.  A broad  belt  of 
sedges  and  rushes  and  marshy  ground  rendered 
access  impracticable,  something  like  those  sur- 
roundings that  are  seen  at  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
but,  unlike  them,  no  boat  or  man  was  obtainable 
at  Bagmere.  The  finny  tribe — and  no  doubt  the 
pool  abounded  in  its  depths  with  pike,  perch,  and 
bream  — was  most  effectually  protected  by  the 
swampy  ground  and  sedges  from  either  poachers 
or  anglers.  There  was  a weird  aspect  about  the 
place,  and  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  boom  of 
the  bittern  and  the  call  of  the  moorhen.  Out  of  the 
pool  flowed  a little  river  called  the  Croco  or  Croc, 
also  mentioned  by  Drayton,  which,  after  being 
formed  into  a small  lake  opposite  Brereton  Hall, 
falls  into  the  river  Dane. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
ominous  portent  supposed  to  exist  at  Bagmere 
is  annexed  to  the  possession  of  the  estate,  or 
whether  it  became  extinct  with  the  ancient  line 
of  Brereton.  The  estate  passed  on  the  death  of 
the  last  Lord  Brereton  in  1722  to  the  Holtes  of 
Warwickshire,  and  then  to  the  Bracebridges,  and 
was  finally  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Howard,  whose 
descendants  now  possess  “the  stately  house  of 
Brereton,”  with  its  adjacent  demesne  and  pool. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


The  First  Christmas  Day. — So  many  chrono- 
logical tables  give  b.c.  4 as  the  date  of  the  first 
Christmas  Day  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
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point  out  that  if  the  Nativity  really  occurred  in 
December  (which  is  very  doubtful)  the  year  must 
have  been  b.c.  5.  Herod  the  Great  died  just 
before  the  Passover,  or  in  March  b.c.  4 of  our 
ordinary  chronology  (year  of  Rome  750).  The 
Nativity  must  have  taken  place  some  months 
before  that.  Wieseler  thinks  the  exact  date  was 
Jan.  10,  b.c.  4.  But  certainly  if  it  was  on  or  near 
the  date  accepted  as  our  Christmas  Day,  the  year 
must  have  been  the  preceding  year,  or  b.c.  5.  It 
seems,  on  several  grounds,  most  probable  that  it 
was  a few  months  before  that,  or  some  time  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  5.  I am,  of  course,  aware  that  Mr. 
Greswell  assigned  the  month  of  April,  b.c.  4,  as  the 
time  of  the  Nativity ; but  he  made  an  error  of  a year 
in  the  date  of  Herod’s  death.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
possible  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  April ; 
but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  April  of  b.c.  5. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  more  probable  that  it 
was  later  in  that  year,  but  not  so  late  as  December ; 
and  this  is  also  Lardner’s  view,  “ some  time  be- 
tween the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of 
November”  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  370).  We  know, 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  the 
traditional  date,  Dec.  25,  was  not  generally  ac- 
cepted, even  in  the  Western  Church,  until  the 
fourth  century.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Christmas  Superstitions  of  Italian  Tirol 
and  Lombardy. — Christian  Schneller  mentions 
the  following,  among  others  that  are  of  more 
general  acceptation: — 

1.  Christmas  carols  and  Christmas-boxes  are  in 
Italian  Tirol  called  beghenate  or  bighenate. 

2.  On  Christmas  Eve  in  many  places  a light  is 
kept  burning  all  night. 

3.  A well-dried  log,  called  “ lo  zocco  di  Natale”* 
and  “ lo  zocco  di  ogni  bene,”  is  kept  burning  all 
night  to  keep  the  Divine  Infant  warm.  (He  quotes 
Agost.  dal  Pozzo,  Gabr.  Rosa  ; also  an  historical 
instance  of  conformity  with  the  custom  at  the 
Sforza  Palace,  Milan,  1470,  in  Muratori,  Disserta- 
zionc,  59.) 

4.  Bread  baked  on  Christmas  Eve  and  kept  till 
the  day  month  (Conv.  of  St.  Paul)  is  considered  a 
charm  against  serpent  bites. 

5.  The  women  never  spin  on  Christmas  Eve  or 
on  the  last  night  of  Carnival,  as  they  think  that  if 
they  do  the  mice  will  destroy  the  thread. 

6.  The  belief  obtains  here,  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  cattle  talk  on  Christmas  Eve. 


* In  a little  collection  I have  of  the  cosiumi  of  Luni- 
giana  (i.e.,  the  country  round  tho  mill  of  Spezia,  so  called 
from  buna,  an  Etruscan  city,  but  not  “ one  of  the  twelve,” 
and  including  Carrara  and  Pisa)  the  zocco  di  Natale  is 
mentioned  an  in  use  there.  It  is  generally  of  olive-treo, 
and  household  auguries  are  drawn  from  the  crackling  of 
the  lenves  and  unripe  berries.  A letter  is  cited  of  a 
certain  Giov.  da  Molta,  dated  1388,  showing  th ■» t the 
custom  has  not  undergone  much  change  in  five  hundred 
year*. 


7.  One  of  the  games  they  play  at  this  season  is 
to  make  as  many  heaps  of  flour  on  a table  as  there 
are  persons  in  the  house.  The  head  of  the  family 
then  goes  into  the  room  alone  and  hides  presents 
under  the  flour  ; under  some  there  will  be  money, 
under  others  only  nuts,  &e.  Then  the  family  come 
in,  and  each  chooses  which  heap  he  will  have. 

8.  It  is  considered  an  augury  of  a bad  fruit 
harvest  if  Christmas  Eve  is  a moonlight  night. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

Yule  : its  Derivation. — The  following  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodgetts 
in  an  article  entitled  “ Paganism  in  Modern 
Christianity”  ( Antiquary , December,  p.  257).  As 
the  derivation  differs  from  those  given  by  Messrs. 
Skeat  and  Wedgwood,  the  passage  seems  not  un- 
worthy of  a place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 
“ The  ancient  name  (Yule)  for  Christmas  is  still  used 
throughout  all  Scandinavia.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
Norwegians  wish  each  other  a ‘ Glad  Yule,’  as  we  say 
‘ A merry  Christmas  to  you  !’  This  alone  would  serve 
to  draw  our  attention  to  Scandinavia,  even  if  no  other 
reason  existed  for  searching  there  for  the  origin  of  our 
great  Christian  feast.  The  grand  storehouses  of  Pagan 
lore,  as  far  as  the  Northern  nations  of  Teutonic  race  are 
concerned,  are  the  two  Eddas,  and  if  we  refer  to  the 
part  or  chapter  of  Snorri  Sturlson’s  Edda,  known  as 
Gylfa  Ginning,  we  shall  find  the  twelfth  name  of  Odin, 
the  Father  of  the  Gods,  or  Allfather,  given  as  Jdlg,  or 
Jdlkr  (pronounced  yolk  or  yulg).  The  Christmas  tree, 
introduced  into  Russia  by  the  Scandinavians,  is  called 
ilka  (pronounced  yolka),  and  in  the  times  just  preceding 
and  just  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  English, 
this  high  feast  of  Odin  was  held  in  mid-winter,  under 
the  name  of  Jdlka  tid,  or  Yule-tide.  It  was  celebrated 
at  this  season  because  the  Vikings,  being  then  unable  to 
go  to  sea,  could  assemble  in  their  great  halls  and 
temples,  and  drink  to  the  gods  they  served  so  well. 
Another  reason  was  that  it  fell  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelve  mystic  monaths  that  made  up  the  mythological  as 
well  as  the  cosmical  cycle  of  the  year,  and  was,  there- 
fore, appropriately  designated  by  the  last  of  the  names 
by  which  Odin  is  called  in  the  Edda.” 

F.  0.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

The  Shepherds  who  saw  the  Star  in  the 
East. — In  the  Chester  mysteries,  first  performed 
in  1268,  the  shepherds  who  saw  the  star  in  the 
East  have  the  homely  names  of  Harvey,  Tudd,  and 
Trowle,  and  Trowle’s  gift  to  our  Saviour  is  “ a pair 
of  his  wife’s  old  hose.”  In  this  same  Scripture 
play  Noah’s  wife  refuses  to  go  into  the  ark  without 
her  “ gossepes  everich  one,”  and  swears  by  St. 
John  and  Christ.  When  she  is  at  last  forced  in 
by  her  sons,  she  salutes  Noah,  on  his  welcoming 
her,  with  a hearty  box  on  the  ear. 

Constance  Russell. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Fall  of  Snow  presaged  by  Nose-bleeding. 
— I was  talking  to  a woman  in  a Rutland  village, 
and  said,  “ It  looks  as  though  there  would  be 
rain — or,  perhaps,  snow.”  She  replied,  “It  will 
be  snow,  sir  ! my  nose  bled  three  times  this 
morniDg,  and  that ’s  always  a sure  sign  that  there ’s 
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a fall  of  snow  coming.”  I said,  “ You  must  lose  a 
great  deal  of  blood  during  a severe  winter.”  But 
she  explained  that  it  was  only  the  first  falls  of 
snow,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  that  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  nose- bleeding,  and  that  it  was  always 
three  times  that  her  nose  bled  on  each  occasion. 
In  that  particular  instance  she  was  quite  right  in 
her  prognostication,  for  we  had  a fall  of  snow  that 
same  evening.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Christmas  under  Cromwell. — In  1647  the 
Cromwellian  Government  ordered  the  common 
crier  to  announce  that  Christmas  Day  should  no 
longer  be  observed,  it  being  “ a superstitious  and 
hurtful  custom,”  and  that  markets  should  be  held 
on  the  25th.  And  in  the  Flying  Eagle , a small 
gazette  published  December,  1652,  we  read  that 
“ The  House  before  they  rose  were  presented  with 
a terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas  Day, 
grounded  upon  Divine  Scriptures,  in  which  Christ- 
mas is  called  Anti-Christ’s  Masse,  and  those  Masse- 
mongers  and  Papists  who  observed  it,”  &c.  In 
consequence  of  which  Parliament  spent  much  time 
in  consultation  about  the  abolition  of  Christmas 
Day,  and  resolved  to  sit  on  the  following  day, 
commonly  called  Christmas. 

Constance  Eussell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn. — An  account  of  it 
is  given  in  The  Curious  Fruit  and  Flower  Gar- 
dener, by  John  Cowell,  gardener,  at  Hoxton,  near 
London,  second  edition,  8vo,  before  1732.  It  is 
thus  entered  in  the  table  of  contents:  “8.  The 
History  of  the  Glastenbury  or  Holy  Thorn,  which 
blossoms  every  Christmas ; at  which  season  it 
shews  its  Flowers,  though  the  Weather  be  ever  so 
severe.”  Worlidge  commends  “ the  ingenious  Mr. 
George  Rickets,  gardner  at  Hoxten  or  Hogsdon 
without  Bishopsgate,  near  London,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Hand  there”  ( Treatise  of  Cider,  third  edition, 
1691,  p.  234).  W.  C.  B. 

Decking  Churches  at  Christmas. — 

“ The  custom  of  decking  churches  at  Christmas  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  realize  the  ver?e  which  occurs  in  the 
first  lesson  in  the  service  for  Christmas  Eve : * The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the 
pine  tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of 
my  sanctuary’  (Isaiah,  lx.  13).”— Edwards’s  Words, 
Facts , and  Phrases. 

Celer  et  Audax. 

Hotchell.— To-day,  December  14,  I was  talk- 
ing with  a stone-breaker  by  the  road-side,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  asking  him  how  he  was. 
He  replied,  “ I’m  that  bad  wi’  roomatis,  that  I can 
barely  hotchell  backards  and  forards.”  I have 
spelt  hotchell  according  to  his  pronunciation,  but 
it  is  a word  that  is  quite  new  to  me.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a variation  of  hobble.  He  twice  used 
the  word.  Cuthbert  Bede, 


Frost  in  December,  1676. — “ In  our  late 

intense  Frost,  December  last, in  Yorkshire 

in  some  places,  it  froze  the  moisture  in  people’s 
nostrils  into  icicles,  that  with  their  finger  (as  an 
eye-witness  told  me)  they  pull’d  out  pieces  of  ice  ” 
{Philosophical  Dialogues , by  W.  Simpson,  M.D., 
of  Wakefield,  1677,  p.  119).  W.  C.  B. 

A Laudable  Christmas  Belief.  — In  The 
Golden  Legend,  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  it 
is  said 

“ that  what  persone  beynge  in  clene  lyfe  desyre  on  thys 
daye,  [Christmas]  a boone  of  God  : as  ferre  as  it  is 
ryghtfull  and  good  for  hym,  our  lorde  at  reuerece  of  thys 
blessid  and  hye  feste  of  his  natiuite  wol  graut  it  to  hym.” 

Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 


Ourrtcs. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Rubens  and  Title-pages.— I have  lying  before 
me  a fine  old  folio  entitled,  B.  P.  Oliveri  Bonartii f 
Societ.  Jesu  Theologi,  in  Ecclesiasticum  Commen- 
tarius.  The  magnificent  engraved  title-page  is 
inscribed,  “ Antverpise  apud  .Toannem  Meursium. 
Anno  m.d.c.xxxiv.  cum  Privilegiis.  Pet  : Paul  : 
Rubens  invent.  Corn.  Galle  sculp.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  there  are  other 
specimens  of  Rubens’s  designs  for  title-pages  ? 
This  is  the  first  I have  met  with.  As  my  copy  of 
this  volume  has  no  printed  title,  I am  not  aware 
whether  there  are  other  editions  of  Bonartius’s 
work,  or  eDgraved  titles  with  an  earlier  date.  Nor 
am  I sure  that  there  are  any  copies  with  printed 
titles.  I make  this  observation  only  because 
Bretschneider,  in  his  edition  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(“  Liber  Jesu  Siracidse  Graeci,  &c.,  Ratisbonse, 
1806”)  says  (Praef.,  p.  xi)  that  his  friend  Keil  had 
sent  him  a list  of  the  earlier  commentators  on 
Ecclesiasticus,  which  he  had  not  met  with  himself, 
and  amongst  these  he  enumerates,  “ Oliv.  Bonartii, 
Iprensis,  Comment.  Antw.,  1625, 1634,  fol.”  From 
this  one  would  suppose  there  was  an  earlier 
edition  in  1625.  Yet  the  dedication  in  my  copy 
of  1634  is  most  distinctly  dated  1633,  and,  more- 
over, Bonartius  mentions  in  his  Preface  the  works 
of  other  Jesuits  on  Ecclesiasticus,  viz.,  Octavianus 
de  Tufo,  who  published  a commentary  on  the  first 
eighteen  chapters  at  Lyons  in  1628,  and  again  in 
1629  and  1631 ; and  Pina,  a Jesuit  of  Madrid, 
whose  first  volume  (out  of  five)  was  published  at 
Lyons  in  1630.  It  is  important  to  remember  this 
as  fixmg  the  real  date  of  Rubens’s  magnificent 
title-page.  I feel  convinced  that  there  was  no 
earlier  edition  of  Bonartius,  whose  work,  by-the- 
by,  is  very  scarce — at  least  in  this  country.  I 
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shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  this  title-page  is  well 
known,  and  whether  there  are  others  by  the  same 
great  master.  R.  H. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  Gravestone  in  West- 
minster Abbey. — The  National  Society  for  Pre- 
serving the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  have  under- 
taken, with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, to  restore  the  inscription  on  the  gravestone 
of  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  already  partly 
effaced  and  fast  becoming  wholly  obliterated.  The 
committee  are  anxious  to  renew  the  lettering  as  it 
originally  stood,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  from 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  exactly  how  the  inscription 
ran,  or  to  be  made  acquainted  with  any  source, 
either  printed  or  MS.,  where  it  can  be  found. 
Apparently,  it  simply  recorded  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s 
name,  date  of  death,  and  the  year  of  her  age. 
From  Col.  Chester  and  other  authorities  it  is 
known  that  she  died  on  the  12th  and  was  buried 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1748,  and  that  her  age 
was  eighty-five.  Any  communication  on  this 
subject,  either  through  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
or  sent  direct  to  me,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
committee,  who  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the 
insertion  of  this  note.  Wm.  Vincent. 

32,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 

Anthony  Upton,  of  Cadiz. — I should  fee* 
extremely  obliged  for  any  information  concerning 
the  above  person.  I believe  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Devonshire  Uptons,  of  whom  some 
account  is,  I am  told,  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , not 
accessible  to  me  at  present.  I find  in  my  note- 
book that  a John  Upton  (of  this  Devonshire 
stock)  was  living  in  1620,  and  married  to  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Rous,  Knt.,  of  Halton, 
Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons,  the  names 
of  only  two  of  whom — Anthony  and  Ambrose— are 
known  to  me.  Anthony  is  stated  to  have  been 
six  years  old  in  1620,  and  his  age  and  Christian 
name  agree  with  those  of  the  Cadiz  Upton  in 
question.  Of  the  latter  I know  that  he  was  a 
merchant  in  Andalusia  before  1653  ; and  I gather 
trace  of  him  there— both  at  Cadiz  and  at  Seville 
(in  the  Stats  Papers , Spain ) — down  to  1666.  In 
October,  1689,  I find  an  Ambrose  Upton  signing, 
as  Deputy-Consul,  a letter  of  complaint  “ from  the 
English  merchants  trading  to  the  Torts  of  Anda- 
lusia in  Spaine.”  This  Ambrose  may  have  beeu 
a son  of  Anthony,  and  have  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness after  him.  Anthony  is  said  to  have  had  a 
brother  John,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a brother- 
in-law  of  Secretary  Thurloe,  and  who,  after  the 
Restoration,  became  a Commissioner  of  Customs. 
These  Uptons  are  curiously  mixed  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royalist  agents  in  Spain — a 
subject  on  which  I have  collected  a certain  amount 
of  information.  A pedigree — if  such  should  exist 


— containing  mention  of  Anthony  Upton  and  his 
family  would  be  of  great  use  to  me.  Lac. 

Derbyshire  Freeholders,  1 633.  — I have 
lately  copied,  and  intend  to  publish,  a long  list  of 
names  and  places  headed  “ Nomina  villarwm  & 
libtromm  tenen tium  infra  hundredwm  de  Scars- 

dale et  resid entium  cor nitatus  T)er\>iensis” 

Each  page  is  dated  at  the  top  “ 1633.”  A blank 
of  about  an  inch  is  left  between  the  words  “ Scars- 
dale  ” and  “ et,”  probably  because  the  remaining 
hundreds  of  the  county,  which  are  set  out  after- 
wards, were  intended  to  be  inserted  there.  The 
document  is  a draft,  a considerable  number  of 
names  being  struck  out,  and  others  inserted  in  a 
different  though  contemporaneous  hand.  Opposite 
many  of  the  names  there  is  written  in  the  margin, 
in  another  hand,  “ Alloc  l’re.”  Opposite  some  is 
written  “ p’cator,”  and  opposite  others  a word 
which  looks  like  li  p’oab’,”  but  of  which  I can 
make  nothing.  The  document  does  not  contain 
by  any  means  all  the  towns  and  hamlets  in  the 
county.  I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  explain  these  abbreviations.  A few  of  the 
persons  enumerated  are  described  as  recusants, 
others  as  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  one  as  a 
baronet.  An  average  of  about  five  names  is  given 
to  each  village,  but  Derby  is  not  mentioned  at  all, 
and  only  one  name  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Chesterfield.  I take  it  that  the  list  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation ; but  I am  not  sure. 

S.  0.  Addy. 

Sheffield. 

Jackson  Family. — In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine occurs  a notice  of  the  death,  Sept.  24,  1782,  at 
Hurley  Hall,  near  Atherstone,  co.  Warwick,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  Rector  of  Witley  Magna,  co. 
Worcester.  This  was  Richard  Jackson,  founder 
of  the  professorship  at  Cambridge  named  after 
him.  He  had  property  at  Leek,  co.  Stafford.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  his  pedigree,  and  in 
particular  inform  me  in  what  (if  any)  way  he  was 
related  to  or  connected  with  the  Warburton  family? 

F.  W.  Dunston. 

Ewelme,  near  Wallingford,  Berks. 

Which  is  the  smallest  Parish  Church  in 
England  ? — For  a long  time  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of 
Wight,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  smallest 
parish  church  in  England.  I think,  however,  that 
I can  produce  one  smaller,  but  one  little  known, 
because  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  parish 
which  owns  this  curiosity  is  Pilham,  some  four 
miles  from  Gainsborough,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
Dimensions  of  the  interior  are  as  follows  : Length, 
26  ft.;  breadth,  17  ft.  9 in.;  seated  to  hold  fifty- 
eight  persons.  There  is  no  chancel  ; an  apse, 
6 ft.  6 in.  deep,  contains  the  holy  table.  There 
is  a small  tower  at  the  west  end.  Pilham  is  an 
ancient  parish,  but  the  church  is  an  erection  of 
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the  last  century.  The  population  of  the  parish 
corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  church.  There  are 
ninety-one  inhabitants.  Is  there  any  parish  church 
smaller  than  this  ? E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

The  “Scalding  House.”— In  a manuscript 
“ Alphabetical  Abstract  of  all  the  Charities  and 
Benefaccons  given  to  this  City  of  Hereford, 
collected  by  Ja.  Lane,  Town  Clerk,  Anno  Dom. 
171 1,”  appears  the  following  : — 

“ Boulcott,  Roger,  his  gift  by  will,  of  his  House  in 
Bye  Street,  called  the  Scalding  House,  to  ye  Poor  of  ye 
Hospitall  in  Bewail  Street,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
y’m  by  ye  Mayor  and  Justices  at  ye  rent  days  or  wthn 
10  days  after,  Yearly  rent  50s.  at  Lammas  and  Candle- 
mas.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  “ Scalding  House  ” as  applied  to 
the  house  left  by  the  worthy  citizen  Roger  Boulcott, 
who  died  in  1680 1 

Herefordshire  Seventeenth  Century 
Tokens. — I shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of 
“ N,  & Q.”  will  favour  me  with  full  descriptions 
of  the  two  following  tokens,  issued  in  the  city  of 
Hereford  in  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.,  a square 
token  reading  on  obverse  iohn  . rodd  . 1670, 
with  a cavalier’s  hat  in  centre,  the  other  lyson  . 
Thomas  . in  . Hereford  . 1668.  A specimen  of 
each  of  these  hitherto  unpublished  tokens  was 
exhibited  in  the  temporary  museum  held  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  there  in  1867; 
and  I hope  this  may  catch  the  eye  of  the  owner 
of  these  pieces,  and  that  he  will  afford  the  in- 
formation sought  for.  J.  W.  L. 

“ There  is  nothing  like  leather.”— I have 
searched  in  many  collections  of  fables  and  pro- 
verbs to  find  this  proverb,  but  have  failed.  Can 
any  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  throw  any  light 
on  its  origin?  The  only  one  I can  give  is  the 
following.  In  my  childhood  I recollect  seeing  a 
very  old  spelling-book  and  reader,  containing, 
among  other  instructive  and  supposed  to  be 
amusing  contents,  the  fable  of  “The  Town  in 
Danger  of  a Siege.”  This  related  how  a town  in 
danger  of  a siege  called  its  council  together,  and 
held  debate.  A mason  proposed  that  a strong 
wall  should  be  built ; a carpenter  suggested  that 
wood  would  be  better  than  masonry  ; but  a 
currier  gave  his  opinion  that,  if  a wall  was  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  made  of  leather,  because  there ’s 
nothing  like  leather.  The  fable  was  in  verse,  and 
illustrated  by  a woodcut  of  the  councillors  engaged 
in  discussion.  There  were  also  the  awful  adven- 
tures and  end  of  “ Don’t  Care,”  whose  career  was 
terminated  by  his  being  devoured  by  a lion  on  a 
desert  island — though  how  his  dying  speech  and 
confession  reached  the  compiler  of  the  book  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show.  There  was  a woodcut 
of  the  lion  engaged  at  his  repast,  so,  of  course,  the 


story  must  have  been  true,  and  was  consequently 
an  awful  example  to  small  boys  prone  to  say 
“ Don’t  care.”  I should  be  glad  to  know  anything 
about  the  old  spelling-book  and  the  fable  “ There ’s 
nothing  like  leather,”  or,  as  it  was  entitled,  “ The 
Town  in  Danger  of  a Siege.” 

Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

Torquay. 

Phiswick  Family,  Cambridge. — I am  very 
desirous  of  gaining  the  name  and  address  of  some 
one  in  the  town  (or  county)  of  Cambridge  possess- 
ing a knowledge  of  its  old  citizens  and  their  family 
connexions.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  local  genea- 
logist or  antiquary  ? My  object  is  to  acquire,  if 
possible,  additional  information  regarding  the 
person  and  family  of  a certain  ancient  worthy  of 
Cambridge  ; namely,  William  Phiswick,  who  be- 
queathed his  house  to  the  University  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  vide  Fuller  and  other  annalists  of 
Cambridge.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
family  of  Phiswick  (alias  Fishwick,  alias  Physick) 
continued  in  the  town  or  county  of  Cambridge 
down  to  the  year  1600,  at  least.  Any  general  in- 
formation regarding  it  will  be  received  with  thanks. 

P.  S.  P.  Conner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hartwell  Library. — Some  years  ago  I bought 
in  Birmingham  a Cicero  in  twenty  volumes,  12mo., 
printed  at  Glasgow  by  Rob.  and  And.  Foulis, 
1749.  In  each  of  the  volumes,  on  the  back  of 
cover,  is  written,  “ Hartwell  Library,  No.  13/7, 
repaired,  1830,”  and  in  most  of  them  are  three 
book-plates,  the  first  having  the  arms  of  Lee,  of 
Hartwell,  Az.,  two  bars  or,  a bend  chequy  or  and 
gules ; crest,  a bear  sa.  muzzled,  collared,  and  chained 
or ; and  motto,  “ Yerum  atque  decens  ” amid  much 
florid  decoration  ; and  underneath,  “ William  Lee, 
Esqre,  of  Hartwell,  Bucks.”  The  other  two  are 
quartered  shields  and  without  name,  but  as  the 
Hartwell  arms  are  in  the  second  plate  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  in  the  third  in  the  first  and  fourth,  and 
as  the  crest  and  motto  appear  throughout,  they  are 
doubtless  the  book-plates  of  Sir  George  Lee,  Bart, 
(this  has  the  red  hand),  and  of  his  successor  at 
Hartwell,  John  Fiott  Lee.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
when  the  Hartwell  Library  was  sold  (if  it  has  been 
sold),  and  also  how  it  is  that  the  first  book-plate, 
which  is  evidently  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  has  “ William  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Hartwell,” 
since  the  Lees  of  Hartwell  were  baronets  from 
1660  to  the  death  of  Sir  George  in  1827  ? 

Ross  O’Connell. 

Lakeview,  Killarney,  Ireland. 

[Sir  William  Lee,  L.C.J.,  was  second  son  of  the  second 
baronet,  and  his  representative  succeeded  to  the  estates 
by  the  will  of  the  sixth  baronet.] 

Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.— Could  any 
one  inform  me  if  Ainsworth  had  any  authority  for 
Ascham’s  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  shortly 
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before  her  execution  (vide  Tower  of  London)  ? I 
believe  Ascham.  in  his  Scholemaster , says  that  he 
last  saw  Lady  Jane  at  Brodegate  in  Leicestershire. 

J.  R.  Wodhams. 

Gut  Fawkes. — Can  any  one  tell  me  of  the 
early  days  of  this  “ damned-to-everlasting-fame” 
man  ? I want  to  know  especially  where  he  was 
educated,  and  by  whom.  Is  it  true  that  Morton, 
once  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Fawkes  were  of  the 
same  age,  born  in  the  same  town,  and  educated  by 
the  same  schoolmasters  ? T.  C. 

Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  Dorset.— Burke, 
in  his  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage  (1831),  says 
that  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  was 
accompanied  into  Spain  in  3 Henry  VIII.  by 
his  brother,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  By  what  marriage  was 
Lord  Howard  Lord  Dorset’s  brother  ? W.  L. 

An  Inscription. — In  the  wall  of  a small  farm- 
house in  this  parish  there  is  a stone  about  eigh- 
teen inches  square,  with  the  following  inscription 
cut  on  it  : — 

NlCHT.<i&  X NI0HT 
E^LESE  . LiKK.y-dA.vgh 
MAALA  pOONgHA 
1610. 

The  house  has  been  built  about  sixty  years,  but 
the  stone  was  found  just  below  the  surface  when 
excavating  for  foundations.  I have  copied  the 
form  of  the  letters  exactly,  which  are,  as  you  see, 
roman  and  italic.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
decipher  this  inscription,  and  let  me  know  whether 
it  is  of  any  interest,  or  merely  of  the  “ Bill  Stumps 
his  mark  ” character  ? F.  G.  Scrivener. 

Lakenheath  Vicarage. 

Mendip  Miners. — Where  can  I find  an  account 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Choke’s  visit  to  Chewton 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Mendip  miners  and  the 
monks  of  Green  Oar  ? Does  the  office  of  Ledreeve 
date  from  that  time,  and  what  were  its  duties  ? 
Was  the  appointment  vested  in  the  Crown  or  the 
lord  of  the  manor  ? W.  A.  L. 

Elizabeth  Tilney. — Was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  of  Ashwell  Thorpe,  Nor- 
folk, who  married  Thomas,  second  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, any  relation  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Tilney,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  duke’s  second  wife  ? 

W.  L. 

Sir  Alexander  Nesbitt,  or  Nisbet.  — Sir 
Alexander  Nesbitt  (or  Nisbet),  formerly  of  Nesbit, 
Berwickshire,  having  in  1662  petitioned  King 
Charles  II.  to  be  allowed  to  nominate  a gentleman 
as  a baronet,  his  prayer  was  granted  in  1665,  when 
he  nominated  Mr.  Jocelyn,  of  the  Hyde  (the 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Roden).  Sir  Alexander  in 


his  petition  states  that  he  was  then  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  I have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
ascertain  when  he  died,  where  he  died,  or  whether 
he  left  a will,  and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  would  assist  me  to 
obtain  any  information  on  these  points. 

Alex.  Nesbitt. 

Pompotoes. — At  a trial  of  a prisoner  at  the 
Connaught  winter  assizes,  on  December  12,  it  was 
stated  that  when  arrested  he  was  wearing  “ pompo- 
toes, or  shoes  of  cowhide.”  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  word?  As  the  locality  where  the  arrest 
occurred  is  an  island  off  the  Bay  of  Galway,  with 
which  Spaniards  are  so  much  associated,  perhaps 
it  may  have  a Spanish  origin.  C.  E. 

“ The  Mantua  and  Montserrat  Medal 
Fund.” — In  the  Academy , No.  547,  p.  317,  there 
is  a notice  of  this  foundation,  which  suggests  to 
me  several  queries  that  are  hard  for  Americans  to 
answer,  but  which  may  be  easy  for  Londoners: — 

1.  What  particulars  are  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  fund,  ascribed  to  Louis  Gonzaga,  1267- 
1360  ? Where  are  they  given  at  large  ? 

2.  How  has  the  fund  been  invested  so  as  to 
remain  inviolate  during  five  centuries,  and  still  to 
yield  wellnigh  4,000?.  a year  ? 

3.  How  did  the  control  of  this  fund  pass  to 
London ; and  how  long  ago  ? 

4.  What  is  the  date  of  granting  a medal  to 
Raphael,  and  what  is  the  evidence  that  the  por- 
trait of  Gonzaga  was  painted  by  him  ? There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  Raphael’s  life  by  Muntz. 

5.  When  was  the  Mantuan  Museum,  claiming 
to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe,  founded  ? 

James  D.  Butler. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Charles  Kingsley. — Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
review  or  magazine  articles  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Kingsley  which  are  not  included  in  his  Miscel- 
laneous Works  ? Other  anecdotes  of  his  university 
career  than  those  published  in  Mrs.  Kingsley’s 
Memoir  will  be  gladly  received. 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  B.A. 

Chester. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Ce  que  je  sais,  je  le  sais  mal  ; 

Ce  que  j’ignore,  je  l’ignore  parfaitement.” 


Krpltetf. 

“ A MONTH’S  MIND”:  ST.  GREGORY’S  TRENTAL. 
(6th  S.  vi.  205,  251,  352,  374,  410,  458.) 

A “ month’s  mind,”  or,  in  other  words,  a “ month’s 
remembrance,”  signifies  a daily  mass  for  thirty  con- 
secutive days  after  death  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  faithful  departed  one.  Equally,  a 
“ year’s  mind  ” means  a daily  mass  for  one  year. 
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Thus  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  who  died  a.d.  1361,  in  his  will  desires  his 
executors  to  give  to  Frere  William  de  Monk- 
lande,  his  confessor,  Frere  William  Wilhale, 
Master  of  Divinity,  and  Frere  Geffrey  de  Berde- 
feld  three  hundred  marks  of  silver  to  provide  fifty 
friars  of  their  order  to  sing  masses,  and  recite 
Placebo  and  Dirige  {i.e.,  the  office  of  the  dead), 
the  Commendation,  and  other  devout  prayers  for 
him  every  day  for  the  whole  of  the  first  year  after 
his  death,  and  also  that  each  of  them  should  sing 
during  the  same  year  a full  trental  of  masses 
( Royal  Wills,  Lond.,  1780,  p.  46).  Elizabeth  de 
Juliers,  Countess  of  Kent,  who  died  June  6,  A.D. 
1411,  left  10/.  for  two  chaplains  at  Oxford  to  say 
mass  for  her  soul  for  a whole  year  ( ib . p.  214). 
Antony  Widvile,  Earl  Rivers,  by  his  will  dated 
June  23,  1483,  leaves  money  to  find  a priest  for 
one  year  to  say  mass  at  our  Lady  of  Pue  at  West- 
minster for  the  souls  of  his  brothers  and  all  Chris- 
tian souls  (Dugdale,  Baronage , vol.  ii.  p.  223). 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died 
Dec.  29,  1426,  by  his  will  desired  his  executors 
to  find  five  secular  priests  to  say  mass  for  his  soul 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  those  for  whom  he  was 
bound  to  pray,  for  the  two  years  immediately 
following  his  decease,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  ( Royal  Wills,  p.  26).  And  Anne, 
Countess  of  Stafford,  leaves  20/.  to  be  paid  by  her 
executors,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  to  certain 
priests  to  say  mass  daily  for  her  during  the  said 
term  in  the  College  of  Plecy,  which  had  been  founded 
by  her  father,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  (il\,  p.  279). 

Thus  we  have  examples  of  a year’s  mind,  a two 
years’  mind,  and  a twenty  years’  mind,  signifying 
a daily  mass  for  those  specified  terms.  But  a 
“ year’s  mind  ” is  not  a “yere  day,”  or  anniversary 
(cf.  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  vol.  viii.  p.  356). 

In  a word,  “a  month’s  mind”  is  a trental  of 
masses,  but  not  the  trental  of  St.  Gregory 
according  to  the  Sarurn  use,  as  I shall  presently 
show.  St.  Dunstan  speaks  of  the  month’s  prayer 
or  mind,  and  also  of  the  masses  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  thirtieth  days  : — 

“Deinde  (profratre  defuncto)  per  sepfcem  continuos 
dies  plenarie  agatur  vigilia,  offerentibus  cunctis  ad 
matutinalem  missara,  et  omnibus  lioris  regubtribus 
unum  ex  praescriptis  (psalmis  pcenitentialibus)  prostrati 
canant  psalmnm,  sequenti  oratione  : exinde  usque  ad 
trigesimum  diem,  more  solito  cum  tribu*  lectionibus 
agatur  vigilia,  offex-ente  uno  chore  ad  missam.  Trige- 
simo  vero  die,  iterum  plenarie,  his  tamen  xxx.  diebus 
guotidie  sacerdotum  unusquisque  secretis  oratorii  l«>cis 
specialiter  pro  eomissas  celebret : diaconi  vero  psalterium 
ex  integro,  subdinconi  quoque  quinquagenarium  devo- 
tissime  p>allant,  si  autem  occupati  una  die  nequiverint, 
alia  pcrsolvant.  Et  agatur  pro  eo  prima,  tertia,  septima, 
trigesima  dies  plenarie , reliquis  sub  brevitate." — Regularis 
Concordia  S.  Dunstani  Archiep,  Cant.,  apud  Reynerum, 
A post,  Benedict,  in  AngliA,  Append,  p.  93. 

Here  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  thirty 
days’  masses.  Other  instances  may  be  named. 


In  the  Council  of  Calchyth,  held  a.d.  816,  there 
is  a canon  headed  : — 

“ Ul  episcoporum  fiant  exequ>oe.—3 ubetur Prorsus 

orationes  et  eleemosynas  quae  inter  nos  specialiter  con- 
ditahabemus;  id  est,  ut  statim  per  singular  parochias 
in  singulis  quibusque  ecclesiis,  pulsato  signo,  omnis 
famulorum  L)ei  coetus  ad  basilicam  conveniat,  ibique 
pariter  xxx.  psalmos  pro  defuncti  anima  decantent.  Et 
postea  unusquisque  antistes  et  abbas  dc.  psalterios  et  cxx. 
missas  celebrare  faciat,  et  tres  homines  liberet,  et  eorum 
cuilibet  tres  solidos  distribuat,  et  singuli  sei  vorum  Dei 
diem  jejunent ; et  xxx.  diebus  canonicis  horis  expleto 
synaxeos  et  vii.  beltidum  Pater  noster  pro  eo  cantetur; 
et  hoc  expleto  tricesima  item  die  obitus  sui  tam  bene 
reficiantur  sicut  in  cujuslibet  apostolorum  natali  die 
refici  soleant,  et  per  omnes  ecclesias  tam  fi.ieliter  pro 
eo  agant,  sicut  moris  kabeant  pro  eorum  domesticis 
fidei  exorando  facere.  Ut  communi  intercessionia 
gratia,  commune  cum  sanctis  omnibus  regnum  percipere 
mereantur  aeternum.”— Synod.  Calcuthensis,  c.  x.,  Wil- 
kins, Concilia,  t.  i.  p.  171. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  the  number  30  appears  : 
30  psalms;  120,  i.e.  30x4,  psalters;  600,  i.e. 
30x20,  masses;  but  the  passage  beginning  “et 
xxx.  diebus”  is  hopelessly  obscure.  I believe  it 
to  mean  that  for  thirty  days  a Paternoster  shall 
be  sung  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  seven  canonical 
hours.  But  I cannot  admit — as  many  writers,  one 
following  the  other,  maintain — that  “ vii.  beltidum 
Pater  noster  pro  eo  cantetur  ” means  “ Let  seven 
belts  of  Paternosters  be  sung  for  him.”  How  can 
septem  be  the  nominative  to  cantetur?  Messrs. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  have  evidently  caught  the 
right  meaning  in  assuming  the  “vii.  beltidum  ” to 
mean  the  seven  bell-tides  or  canonical  hours 
{Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  Oxford, 
1871,  vol.  iii.  p.  585,  note). 

Durandus  also  mentions  the  mass  for  thirty 
days  ( Rationale , 1.  vii.  cap.  xxxv.  n.  8). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  St.  Dunstan  says,  “Et 
agatur  pro  eo  prima,  tertia,  septima,  trigesima  dies 
plenarie,  reliquis  sub  brevitate.”  This  means  that 
the  mass  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  on  these  days,  especially  on  the  thirtieth ; 
and  that  on  the  other  days  ordinary  low  masses 
were  celebrated.  This  is  a very  old  custom.  The 
Liber  Sacramentorum  S.  Gregorii  (ed.  Mdnard, 
p.  231)  contains  the  “ Missa  in  die  depositionis 
defuncti,  sive  iii.,  vii.,  Trigessimoque.”  And  the 
same  rubric  occurs  in  Leofric’s  Missal  (f.  244, 
Bodleian  Library,  No.  579). 

Of  these  days  the  third  is  in  memory  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection  on  the  third  day  ; the  seventh 
in  memory  of  the  Israelites  mourning  seven  days 
for  Joseph  (Gen.  i.  10) ; the  thirtieth  in  memory 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  the  Israelites  mourned 
for  thirty  days  (Numb.  xx.  30  ; Deut.  xxxiv.  8). 
With  regard  to  what  Polydore  Vergil  says,  “ Apud 
Judseos  luctus  xxx.  diebus  finiebatur,  id  quod  apud 
Anglos  quoque  servatur  ” ( De  Invent.  Berum, 

1.  vi.  cap.  ix.  p.  404,  Lugd.  1546),  the  meaning 
depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  luctus  is  used. 
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The  Vulgate  has  “Flevir.  super  eo  triginta  diebus  ” 

(Numb,  ubi  sup.) ; “ Fleverunt  eum triginta 

diebus  ” (Deut.  ubi  sup.).  The  Jews  pray  for  the 
dead,  and  also  have  prayers  for  the  dead  on 
anniversaries  ; but  I do  not  know  whether  they 
continue  their  prayers  for  the  dead  for  thirty  con- 
secutive days.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  of 
“N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  inform  us. 

“ To  mind  ” meaut  “ to  pray  for.”  Guenevere 
on  seeing  the  “gryselyche  gost”  of  her  mother, 
who  was  suffering  the  torments  of  purgatory,  thus 
speaks  to  it  : “ He  [Christ]  gif  me  grace  to  grete 
thi  saule  with  the  gode  ; and  myn  the,  with 
inassus  and  matins,  on  morun.”  To  this  the 
ghost  replies  : “ To  mynne  me  with  massus  grete 
mestur  hit  were  ” ( Three  Early  English  Romances, 
Camden  Society,  p.  9). 

A “ month’s  mind  ” had  no  other  meaning  than 
prayers  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  and  for  this 
simple  reason.  The  great  object  is  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  departed  one  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death  ; and  if  the  month’s  mind  meant  only 
one  mass,  that  mass  would  be  celebrated  on  the 
day  of,  or  the  day  after,  the  funeral,  instead  of  allow- 
ing thirty  days  to  pass  by.  Moreover,  the  third 
and  seventh  days  prove  that  they  would  not  have 
been  named  unless  they  were  well  known  and 
defined  parts  of  an  equally  well  known  aud  defined 
space  of  time,  i.e.,  thirty  days.  Alice  Christion, 
a.d.  1349,  says  in  her  will,  “ I will  and  bequeath 
that  my  executors  make  a dole  on  the  day  of  my 
burial,  the  seventh  day,  and  the  thirtieth  day’’; 
and  gives  to  every  one  that  comes  to  the  said  dole 
a halfpenny,  or  the  value  thereof  (Swinden,  Hist, 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  p.  817).  And  Robert  Salter, 
by  his  will  dated  in  a.d.  1534,  bequeathed  xl. 
to  the  poor  on  his  burial  day  and  the  seventh  day 
following,  and  xl.  on  the  thirtieth  day  following 
(Blomefield’s  Norfolk , vol.  ix.  p.  203).  The  thir- 
tieth day,  which  was  the  last  of  the  “ month’s 
mind,”  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp — plenarie — 
high  mass,  a funeral  sermon,  doles,  &c.,  and  often 
with  a dinner.  The  beautiful  Mornynge  Remem- 
brance had  at  the  Moneih  Minde  of  the  Noble 
Prynces  Margarete , Countesse  of  Richmond  and 
Jjarbye , has  been  reprinted  several  times.  A copy 
of  the  original  edition  is  in  the  Stonyhurst 
Library.  And  the  passage  which  Mr.  Furnivalt, 
quotes  from  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Supplicacion  of 
Soules,  “ The  deuised  we  some  doctor  to  make  a 
sermo  at  our  masse  in  our  mothes  mind,  and 
there  preache  to  our  prayse  wth  some  fond  fatasy 
deuised  of  our  name  ” (Opp.,  Lond.,  1557,  p.335  F.), 
merely  proves  the  custom  of  having  a sermon  at 
the  solemn  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  day- 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  huRMVALL  continues  : “ Those  who  assume 
that  a trental  always  meant  thirty  masses  on  thirty 
consecutive  days  should  remember  that  the  most 
famous  trental,  St.  Gregory’s,  consisted  of  three 


masses  on  each  of  the  ten  chief  feasts  of  the  Church, 
beginning  with  Christ’s  birth  at  Christmas,  to  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lady  on  September  8.  See  my 
Religious,  Political,  and  Love  Poems  (E.E.T.S.), 
p.  87.”  This  is  not  the  trental  of  St.  Gregory;  it 
should  be  called  the  trental  of  St.  Gregory  of  Eng- 
lish or  Sarum  use. 

St.  Gregory  was  the  first  who  established  the 
custom  of  celebrating  a daily  mass  for  the  dead 
for  thirty  consecutive  days  after  death  {Dialog., 
cap.  iv.  p.  468,  Opp.  .t.  ii.  Paris,  1705),  and  these 
thirty  masses  after  death  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted are  usually  called  the  Gregorian  masses 
(see  Gavanti  and  others).  And  this  is  the  real 
Gregorian  trental. 

Now  the  Sarum  Missal  gives  us  the  trental  of 
St.  Gregory  according  to  Salisbury  use  : “ Si  quis 
trigintale  Sancti  Gregorii  celebrare  disposuerit,”  let 
him  celebrate  three  masses  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  three  of  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  three  of 
the  Purification  of  our  Lady,  three  of  her  Annun- 
ciation, three  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
three  of  His  Ascension,  three  of  Pentecost,  three 
of  the  Trinity,  three  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady,  and  three  of  her  Nativity,  so  that  these 
masses  be  celebrated  within  the  octaves  of  the 
said  feasts  ( Missale  ad  Usum  Sarum,  Paris,  1555, 
f.  53,  rev.). 

The  fifty  trentals  which  Humfrey  de  Bohun 
required  to  be  celebrated  for  him  within  a year  were 
Gregorian  trentals  of  Sarum  use,  which  were  quite 
different  from  the  Gregorian  trental  or  “month’s 
mind.”  This  is  clear  from  St.  Gregory’s  own  words  : 
“Vade,  itaque,  et  ab  hodierna  die  diebus  triginta 
continuis  offerre  pro  eo  Sacrificium  stude,  ut  nullus 
omnino  prsemittatur  dies,  quo  pro  absolutione  illius 
hostia  salutaris  non  immoletur  ” {Opp.,  loc.  cit.  ubi 
sup  ).  Such  is  the  real  Gregorian  trental. 

I will  add  that  if,  as  executor,  I found  written 
instructions  to  provide  a “ month’s  mind  ” or  a 
“year’s  mind,”  I should  consider  myself  bound  in 
conscience  to  provide  either  a daily  mass  for 
thirty  consecutive  days  or  a daily  mass  for  one 
year.  I lately  received  the  mortuary  card  of  an 
old  friend  from  abroad.  On  it  was  mentioned  that 
“ the  first  of  the  masses  ” would  be  celebrated  at 
a certain  hour  in  the  parish  church.  Every 
recipient  understood  that  this  was  the  first  of  the 
thirty  masses,  and  that  there  would  be  a daily 
mass  for  twenty-nine  more  consecutive  days  at  the 
same  altar  and  at  the  same  hour. 

Edmund  Waterton. 

Deeping  Waterton  Hall. 


Welnetham,  or  W fielnetham  (6th  S.  vi. 
328). — None  of  your  philological  correspondents 
has  favoured  me  with  the  derivation  of  Welnet- 
ham, and  I make  answer  to  the  query  myself,  in 
the  hope  that  I may  provoke  discussion  and  in  the 
end  get  at  the  truth.  In  Domesday  mention  is 
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made  of  a ham  in  the  hundred  of  Thedwastre  which 
is  spelt  hvelfiham , and  of  a ham  spelt  telueteham. 
Both  spellings  denote  the  same  ham,  because  there 
is  no  other  ham  in  the  hundred  to  which  they  can 
possibly  apply,  and  this  ham  is  Welnetham,  pro- 
nounced commonly  Weltham.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Norman  scribe  was  puzzled  when  he  tried  to  write 
the  Saxon  name.  But  in  the  hundred  of  Black- 
bourne  Domesday  gives  a ham  spelt  in  one  place 
thelueteham,  and  in  another  teluetceham,  which  is 
clearly  T'helnetham,  pronounced  very  frequently 
Feltham.  Both  hams  are  situate  in  the  woodland 
part  of  Suffolk,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  names 
may  have  the  same  root.  But  my  present  business 
is  with  Welnetham.  Mr.  Yates  (Hist,  of  Bury, 
p.  3)  interprets  Welnetham  silvosa  habitatio,  evi- 
dently deriving  the  name  from  wealt  or  wceald  and 
ham.  This  interpretation  well  describes  the  site  of 
the  village,  on  the  scrub  of  the  immense  forest  out 
of  which  were  cut  the  Bradfields,  Cockfield,  and 
Stanningfield,  but  it  leaves  net  unexplained.  We 
may,  however,  get  at  net  through  Needham,  which 
seems  to  be,  as  is  agreed,  snced-ham,  the  divided 
ham;  and  Wel-net-ham  will  then  be  Wceald-snced- 
ham,  the  divided  ham  on  the  scrub,  a derivation 
favoured  by  the  present  existence  of  the  two  villages 
Great  and  Little  Welnetham,  of  which  the  division 
may  have  been  the  large  mere  whence  ran  the  river 
Lark,  and  whence  comes  the  name  of  a portion  of 
the  parishes,  Sicklesmere.  A second  and  probable 
derivation  is  Wcealcl-sneid-ham.  Spelman  ( Glos - 
sarium  Archceologicum ) gives  Sinaida  and  Sneida, 
which,  according  to  the  gloss  to  the  Leges  Longobar- 
dorum,  is  a road.  Spelman,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  is  not  any  sort  of  road,  but  a road  cut 
through  forests  or  woods.  The  position  of  the 
village  is  on  either  side  of  the  road,  leading  through 
the  old  forest  direct  from  Sudbury,  the  central 
settlement  of  the  South  Folk,  to  Bedericksworth, 
and  immediately  under  Bradfield-le-stoken,  the 
outpost  of  defence.  Thus  Welnetham  is  Wseald- 
sneid-ham,  the  roadside  ham  on  the  scrub,  sneid 
becoming  by  elision  neid,  and  hence  net.  A third 
conjecture  may  be  hazarded.  In  Caedmon,  174, 
occurs  Wael-nicS,  the  fatal  slaughter.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  Welnetham  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  advance  from  Sudbury  and  nigh  to  a fortified 
post ; and  it  may  have  been  the  scene  of  a fierce 
battle,  though  I can  find  none  recorded.  It  would 
then  be  Wsel-niS-ham,  the  ham  of  the  fearful 
slaughter.  Again,  Prof.  Leo  ( Local  Nomenclature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  86)  remarks  that  wel,  or 
wyl,  or  wella  is  connected  with  ueallan  or  wyllan, 
and  is  identical  in  meaning  with  quelle;  adding, 
“ The  German  quellan  is  derived  from  kiwellan, 
and  the  present  word  quelle  would  correspond  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  gewylle,  but  none  such  is  extant.” 
Can  telueteham  be  gewylle-ham  ? Welnetham  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  watershed,  and  into 
Sicklesmere  ran  numerous  rivulets,  one  of  which, 


still  existing,  has  its  origin  in  a bubbling  spring. 
If  Welnetham  or  Telueteham  be  named  from  this 
it  would  denote  the  divided  ham  on  the  spring 
or  well.  Again,  as  a portion  of  the  river  Lark 
before  it  enters  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  called  on 
old  maps  Ulnothes  Water,  this  might  have  been 
Ulnothes-ham;  or  it  may  have  been  Alveves-ham, 
an  approach  to  the  spelling  of  the  scribe,  hvelfiham. 
It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  name  is  spelt 
Welnetham,  Whelnetham,  Quelnetham,  Weltnet- 
ham,  Weltham,  Wheltham,  Waltham,  Welnytham, 
and  Welwetham  in  the  registers  of  Bury  Abbey, 
in  the  Inquisitiones  post  Mortem,  in  the  Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica,  and  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.  The 
earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  is  in  a charter 
dated  a.d.  1044,  and  copied  at  a later  period  into 
the  register  penes  Rob.  Bacon  : “ De  Leofstano 
dapifero  Leofstani  Abbatis  et  de  Stannardo  cognato 

ejus  Welnetham Ecclesia  Sancti  Edmundi 

obtinuit.”  William  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

Tennis  (6th  S.  iii.  495  ; iv.  90,  214  ; v.  56,  73  ; 
vi.  373,  410,  430,  470). — It  is  a satisfactory  sign 
of  the  interest  taken  in  this  subject  that  so  many 
correspondents  have  written  on  it  in  answer  to 
my  query.  To  J.  D.’s  suggestion  I would  urge, 
in  reply,  if  tennis  is  to  be  derived  from  an  O.  F. 
word,  or  a form  still  retained  in  the  Wallon  dialect, 
how  does  it  happen  that  this  name  for  the  game 
was  never  used  in  old,  middle,  or  modern  French  l 
How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  we  English  drew 
from  an  Old  French,  or  even  Celtic,  root  a word 
which,  though  not  so  employed  in  France,  we  used 
in  a secondary  sense,  and  applied  to  a game  which 
we  assuredly  received  from  France  ? Since  the 
earliest  times,  without  doubt,  the  game  has  ever 
been  called  (in  France)  le  jeu  de  paume.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  insurmountable  objection  to  all 
derivations  from  the  French,  and  markedly  to 
that,  proposed  by  Minsheu,  from  the  French  tenez , 
“ i.e.,  ‘ take  this,’  imagined  as  a cry  ejaculated  bjr 
the  player  in  serving,”  as  is  aptly  observed  by 
Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Dictionary.  That  the  player 
did  ever  so  exclaim  there  is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  to  prove.  It  is  all  pure  imagination,  got 
up  to  corroborate  a weak  etymology.  I regret  to 
see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  game  in  Prof. 
Skeat’s  Dictionary  is  defined  as  one  “ in  which  a. 
ball  is  driven  against  a wall  (or  over  a string)  by 
rackets,  and  kept  continually  in  motion.”  There 
is  hardly  one  word  of  this  definition  which  is  not 
incorrect.  It  seems  to  be  founded  on  a confusion 
of  the  old  game  of  tennis  with  the  modern  form  of 
Jives , called  raclcets.  The  ball  is  not  (in  tennis) 
driven  against  a wall  as  a primary  object,  nor 
over  a string.  The  word  string  seems  to  have 
crept  in  here  (imagined  ?)  as  a foundation  for  the 
“ extraordinary  supposition”  that  tennis  is  derived 
from  Latin  taenia,  through  “ O.F.  tenies,  plural  of 
tenie,  a fillet, used  either  for  the  band  or  string 
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over  which  the  bulls  are  played,  or  for  the  streak 
on  the  wall,  as  in  rackets.’’  Now,  tennis  has  never 
been  played  over  a string  or  a streak , but  over  a 
stout  rope,  for  which,  I believe,  the  Latin  is  not 
tcenia.  But  if  it  were,  Prof.  Skeat,  who  con- 
demns my  suggested  derivation  from  tene,  on  the 
ground  that  the  first  syllable  of  that  old  word  is 
always  long  or  accented,  should  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  how  he  reconciles  that  objec- 
tion with  his  own  etymology  from  taenia. 

The  game  described  by  M.  P.,  as  played  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  evidently  only 
a form  of  rounders  or  base-ball , having  no  single 
feature  in  common  with  the  ancient  (or  modern) 
game  of  tennis.  Shakspere,  of  course,  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  tennis,  a game  played  in  his 
day  universally  by  people  of  all  classes.  The 
Dauphin’s  words,  as  reported  in  history  (or  fable  ?), 
have  no  connexion  with  any  form  of  rounders , but 
with  the  perfectly  well-known  game  which  he  is 
said  to  name.  Julian  Marshall. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I have  not 
seen  the  fact  adverted  to  that  tenne  is  German  for 
a threshing-floor.  One  sees  Italian  peasants  in 
small  villages  make  their  one  street  serve  for  a 
court  to  play  pallone  on  festas,  using  the  roofs  to 
rebound  the  ball  from.  Might  not  a smooth- 
paved  threshing-floor  have  served  primitively  for 
a tennis-court,  and  thus  have  given  its  name  to 
the  game  ? R.  H.  Busk. 

Supporters  (6th  S.  vi.309). — Cussans’s  Heraldry, 
pp.  179-80,  says,  with  regard  to  supporters  borne 
by  commoners: — 

“ Besides  these,  there  are  many  families  among  the 
Gentry  who  ensign  their  Escutcheons  with  these  honour- 
able additamenta  ; which  right  they  derive  either  by 
special  grant  from  the  Sovereign,  or  by  Prescription — 
their  Ancestors  having  borne  them  from  time  imme- 
morial.” 

See  Carew,  of  Surrey  ; Chudleigh,  Hele,  and 
Pomeroy,  of  Devon  ; Hilton,  of  Durham,  &c. 
Burke’s  General  Armory  affords  about  fifty  other 
examples. 

“The  prerogative  rests  solely  with  the  Crown,  Sup- 
porters being  granted  as  a peculiar  mark  of  royal  favour 

for  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  State In 

Scotland.  Lord  Lyon,  who  occupies  a similar  position 
in  that  Country  to  that  which  Garter  holds  in  England, 
is  permitted  to  grant  Supporters  to  such  families  as  he 
may  see  fit.”— Sec  Seton's  Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry 
in  Scotland,  1863. 

Boutell  and  Aveling’s  Heraldry  says  supporters 
“ are  not  hereditary,  except  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
Peers.”  Strix. 

The  right  to  bear  supporters  is  ns  well  defined 
as  the  right  to  bear  arms.  The  broad  rule  is  that 
nobody  is  entitled  to  one  or  the  other  unless  he 
can  show  his  right  thereto  by  grant  from  the  Crown, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  honours.  This  pre- 
rogative the  Crown  exercises  through  the  College 


of  Arms,  but  the  heralds  have  no  power  to  grant 
honours  except  by  authority  from  the  Sovereign. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  a grant  from 
the  Crown  of  arms  or  supporters  will  be  presumed, 
and  this  is  so  where  they  are  claimed  by  prescrip- 
tion and  it  is  not  proved  by  any  adverse  person 
that  the  claimant  or  his  ancestors  had  not  the 
right  to  bear  the  arms  or  supporters  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friends  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
about  prescription,  as  they  exist  independently  of 
the  Prescription  Act  (which  does  not  apply  to  the 
right  of  bearing  arms,  I think),  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Arms  and  supporters  go 
strictly  per  formam  doni  ; and  where  the  form  of 
the  gift  cannot  be  shown  they  will  pass  to  all  the 
male  descendants  (claiming  through  males)  of  the 
grantee  with  due  differences.  Upon  failure  of 
these  male  descendants  female  descendants  claim- 
ing through  males  will  he  admitted,  and  upon 
failure  of  these  female  descendants  then  the 
descendants  of  female  issue  of  the  grantee  will  be 
admitted  in  the  like  order.  F.  S.  W. 

The  following  extract  from  Clark’s  Introduction 
to  Heraldry,  edited  by  the  late  J.  R.  Planch  e 
when  Rouge-Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  appears 
to  afford  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  last  part  of 
R.’s  query:—- 

“ The  kings  of  arms  in  England  are  not  authorized  to 
grant  supporters  to  any  person  under  the  degree  of  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  unless  they  receive  a 
royal  warrant  directed  to  them  for  that  purpose.” — P.  68, 
sub  “ Exterior  Ornaments.” 

Charles  J.  Davies. 

Ludlow. 

Salisbury  Cathedral  (6th  S.  vi.  306). — Its 
body,  on  Poore’s  design,  was  carried  out  in  four 
years  less  than  this  note  states.  The  date  1262 
ended  the  fourth  bishop’s  time,  Giles  de  Bridport, 
who  had  dedicated  it  in  1258.  “ East  ffarnum  ” 

must  he  E.  Harnham,  the  adjoining  village,  now 
a suburb.  Various  corruptions  of  that  numeral 
legend  are  extant,  and  versified  in  Latin  and 
English  ; but  the  note  in  Mr.  Gotch’s  possession 
seems  to  preserve  the  truth,  if  only  the  word 
“ doors  ” is  a miscopy  for  bowes,  the  arches  bearing 
the  clearstory.  These  are  fifty-three,  or  rather 
fifty-one  nearly  equal,  and  two  half  as  wide,  like  the 
weeks  into  which  a year’s  calendar  usually  breaks. 
The  others  versions  I have  seen  give  nothing  for 
weeks,  but  “ as  many  gates  as  moons  one  year 
doth  view,”  which  is  glaringly  false  ; hut  the 
“chnpells  ” or  altars  were  thirteen.  The  windows 
lighting  the  interior  (till  some  near  the  tower  were 
walled  up)  were  365  and  two  fractional  bits.  That 
their  number  was  cunningly  devised,  I gather  from 
two  bays  of  the  lesser  transept  aisle,  which  regu- 
larly would  have  had  couples,  having  triplets.  A 
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plan  and  some  photographs  enable  me  to  find  that, 
though  there  are  not  marble  shafts  for  the  8,766 
“ howers,”  those  of  daylight,  say  4,500,  are  exceeded 
probably  in  and  about  the  church  alone  ; but  if 
not,  then  certainly  by  including  the  cloisters, 
which  contain,  with  the  chapter-house,  about  1,300. 
Hence  the  English  version  might  run  thus:  — 

The  hours  of  daylight  in  one  year 
Outnumber  not  the  pillars  here; 

Its  days  the  windows  count  that  light  this  fane, 

And  weeks  the  bows  that  upper  walls  sustain  ; 

As  many  altars  rose  as  moons  the  year  did  see, 

But  now  be  Christ  alone  altar  and  priest  for  thee. 

It  seems  as  if  the  fancy  had  arisen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Stonehenge,  whose  pillars  and  openings 
were  said  to  typify  the  thirty  nights  and  days  of 
the  month.  Bishop  Poore  greatly  refined  on  this  ; 
and  he  plainly  intended  a wooden  steeple  as  high 
as  the  present  stone  one,  reaching  the  apex  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  on  the  base  of  462  feet,  the 
outside  length  omitting  buttresses.  E.  L.  G. 

There  is  an  old  distich  on  Salisbury  Cathedral 
which  runs  thus  : — 

“As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  this  church  we  see  ; 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year ; 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view — 

Strange  tale  to  tell ! yet  not  more  strange  than  true.” 

Constance  Russell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

There  is  a curious  anachronism  in  Mr.  Gotch’s 
note.  He  makes  the  date  of  his  book,  A Con- 
cordancie  of  Yeares , to  be,  from  internal  evidence, 
1612 ; but  in  the  quotation  given  the  date  1662 
occurs  three  times.  Unless  the  date  1612  is  a 
misprint  for  1662,  the  book  is  not  very  happily 
named.  Robert  Holland. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Arms  of  Pierce  and  Seaman  (6th  S.  vi.  329). 
— I have  a note  that  a pedigree  of  Seaman  of 
Middlewich,  Chester,  is  given  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry . p.  933;  possibly 
the  arms  may  be  given  there.  The  wife  of  Dutton 
Seaman  (and  mother  of  the  Controller)  was  Mary 
Nourse,  whose  mother,  Ann  Sedley,  was  of  the 
family  of  the  famous  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  of  Ails- 
ford.  The  Seamans  intermarried  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  families 
of  Nelthorpe,  Somerville,  Willes,  Worthington, 
Vawdrey,  Ellis,  Levi,  and  Nicholson.  Sigma. 

“ Seaman  [formerly  Pearce  of  London],  Barry 
wavy  of  six,  ar.  and  az.,  per  bend  counterchanged  ; 
over  all  a crescent  erminois.  Crest,  out  of  a cres- 
cent erminois  a demi-seahorse,  barry  wavy  of  six, 
ar.  and  az.’1  ( The  British  Herald,  by  Thomas 
Robson,  3 vols.  4to.,  Sunderland,  1830). 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 


“Are  you  partial  to  beef  ?”  (6th  S.  vi.  329.) 
— I submitted  the  question  to  a Devonshire  friend 
well  acquainted  with  his  county.  He  never  met  with 
the  expression  ; so  I argue  it  is  not  a very  common 
one.  But  he  mentions  another,  which  may  be 
worth  recording  as  a localism— “ What  will  you 
make  use  of?”  instead  of  “ What  will  you  take?” 

R.  H.  Busk. 

Mr.  Marshall  assumes  the  Devonshire  custom 
and  the  allusion  to  the  same.  Mr.  Mozley’s  mean- 
ing is  as  plain  as  words  can  be — simply  that  the 
form  of  words,  “ partial  to,”  amused  him,  as  being 
unfamiliar  with  it,  and  that  he  afterwards  found 
it  common  in  Devonshire,  which  was  Buller’s 
county.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Treneglos,  Kenwyn,  Truro. 

“ That ’s  Basing  ” (6th  S.  vi.  86).  — I often 
heard  this  saying  many  years  ago,  but  am  unable 
to  explain  its  exact  meaning,  though  believing 
that  it  has  some  reference  to  clubs  having  been 
turned  up  as  trumps  when  the  news  arrived  of 
Basing  House  being  taken  by  storm  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, Oct.  16,  1645.  This  was,  as  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  in  the 
Civil  War  ; and  Basing  House  was  defended  as 
gallantly  by  John  Powlett,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
as  was  Lathom  House,  in  Lancashire,  by  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby.  The  Marquis 
of  Winchester  died  in  1674,  and  was  buried  at 
Englefield,  in  Berkshire,  where  Dryden  wrote  his 
epitaph.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Quarterings  (6th  S.  vi.  246). — A correspondent 
asks  if  heralds  can  set  a limit  to  the  number  of 
quarterings  one  may  bear.  This  they  cannot  do, 
for  they  cannot  prevent  your  being  descended 
from  the  ladies  through  whom  the  quarterings 
came.  But  there  are  ways  of  managing  the  matter 
notwithstanding.  You  cannot  well  get  above  eight 
on  to  a ring,  nor  twenty  on  a large  family  seal. 
The  carriage  door  will  help  you  further,  or  your 
best  silver  salver.  After  this,  I suppose,  must 
come  the  hatchment ; and  “ the  great  funeral 
banner  ” will  hold  all  you  have.  Remember,  how- 
ever, you  should  not  make  a mull,  picking  and 
choosing  which  you  like  to  quarter.  There  are 
three  ways  of  doing  it ; or,  I may  say,  four,  for 
many  families  stick  for  generations  to  the  first 
coat  they  ever  quartered.  But  to  do  the  thing 
correctly,  I think  the  first  way  is  to  use  your 
paternal  coat  alone,  with  no  quarterings  at  all ; the 
second  way  is  to  use  all  the  heiresses’  paternal 
coats  quartered  with  your  own  ; the  third  way  is 
the  full  coat  with  all  the  quarterings  each  lady  is 
entitled  tb.  The  size  of  the  shield  itself  must  be 
your  guide  as  to  which  of  the  three  courses  you 
take.  Keep,  of  course,  among  your  family  trea- 
sures the  full  arms  each  lady  is  entitled  to,  on 
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vellum,  glass,  or  what  you  will,  and  the  pedigree 
with  it  which  proves  her  right  to  the  arms  she 
bears.  Many  shields  are  ignorantly  loaded  with 
quarterings  which  the  party  has  no  right  to  bear  at 
all.  P.  P. 

Manorial  Officers  (6th  S.  vi.  325). — Mr. 
G.  L.  Gommk  infers  surprise  at  the  existence  of  a 
Court  Leet  appointing  portreeve,  aletasters,  in- 
spectors of  weights  and  measures,  bailiff,  stock- 
driver,  and  crier.  In  1829  existed,  and  I believe 
yet  exists,  the  manor  of  St.John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  with  it  the  Court  Leet.  The  steward  I attended 
with  ; a bailiff  there  was,  and,  I suppose,  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures,  for  many  cunning  devices 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  orders  given  for 
their  destruction,  and  all  the  necessary  conse- 
quences adopted.  0.  C. 

Condominium  or  Condominion  (6th  S.  vi.  326). 
— Condominus , translated,  “ Coseigneur,  celui  qui 
est  seigneur  conjointement  avec  quelque  autre, 
d’une  terre,  d’un  pays,”  occurs  in  Ducange,  ed. 
Migne,  with  cognate  words  also. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

This  word  was  used  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
October  14,  p.  5,  “ The  maintenance  of  a condo- 
minium, which  in  future  can  only  cause  us  every 
kind  of  embarrassment.,,  Xit. 

“Willis’s  Current  Notes”  (6th  S.  vi.  328) 
commenced  Jan.  1,  1851  (under  the  editorship  of 
the  late  Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  F.S.A.),  and  ter- 
minated in  December,  1857.  The  eighty-four 
numbers  of  which  it  consisted  formed  portions  of 
a like  number  of  Willis's  Price  Current ; or, 
Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Boohs , a 
periodical  continued  to  the  present  day,  by  his 
successor  as  Sotheran's  Price  Current.  Although 
during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence  Willis's 
Current  Notes  was  the  receptacle  of  many  inter- 
esting contributions  from  eminent  writers  (Lock- 
hart, Hook,  Fairholt,  Croker,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  &c.),  and  included  many  unpublished 
letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Byron,  &c., 
besides  the  important  inedited  “ Wilkes  Corre- 
spondence,” &c.,  it  was  thought  that  “N.  & Q.,” 
which  began  its  career  about  the  same  time,  and 
which  devoted  its  pages  to  a similar  style  of  sub- 
ject, rendered  its  appearance  unnecessary  ; it  was 
therefore  discontinued.  Henry  Sotiieran. 

Sommelier  (6th  S.  vi.  362).  — Dr.  Chance 
r.tates  that  sommelier  is  a butler  or  cellarman. 
Having  often  travelled  abroad,  I must  take  leave 
to  question  the  translation.  I have  always  found 
a sommelier  to  be  identical  with  our  “ boots,”  the 
man  who  calls  you  and  brings  up  your  boots  clean 
and  hot  water  to  shave  and  wash  with.  Surely 
mailre  d'hotel  answers  to  the  servant  who  performs 
the  duties  of  our  butler.  Eboracum. 


Tolson’s  “ Emblems  ” (6th  S.  iv.  537;  v.  115). — 
I have  not  been  able  to  discover  a copy  of  the 
Hermathence  with  a second  volume.  I do  not 
suppose  a second  volume  was  ever  published. 
According  to  the  Proposals,  only  half  of  the 
Emblems  are  included  in  vol.  i.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  the  copy  of  the  Proposals  in  the 
British  Museum  : — 

“September,  1739.  Proposals  for  Printing  Herma- 
thenae ; or,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Moral  Emblems, 
and  Etlinick  Tales.  With  Notes,  explaining  the  more 
difficult  Passages  in  Divinity,  Philosophy,  History,  Mu- 
thology,  &c.  Necessary  for  the  Imprinting  Religion, 
Virtue,  and  a Knowledge  of  Antiquity,  in  the  Minds  of 
Youth,  and  others  who  have  neither  Time  nor  Oppor- 
tunity for  deeper  and  more  particular  Enquiries.  By 
Fra.  Tolson,  Vicar  of  Easton-Maudit.  in  the  County  of 
Northampton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.  Respicere  Exemplar  Vitae,  Morumqlie  Jub’ebo. 
Hor.  de  Arte  Po.” 

The  necessary  costliness  of  the  work,  I presume, 
prevented  its  completion.  John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

Obeliscolychny  (6th  S.  vi.  69,  216). — Perhaps 
the  following  quotation  from  the  Cornucopia  of 
Nicolaus  Perottus  (Aldus,  1527,  p.  769)  may  be 
some  help  to  M.  H. : — 

“Est  et  military  lucerna  cuius  Theopompus  comicus 
mentionem  facit  diciturqve  obeliscolyclinos,  qvod  veluti 
in  pyramide  sive  obelisco  sita  sit.” 

Boss  O’Connell. 

P oliphile  AND  Polia  (6th  S.  vi.  88,  133,  250, 
291). — A new  French  translation  of  the  Hypnero- 
tomachia,  by  Claudius  Popelin,  has  lately  been 
published  by  Isidore  Liseux,  of  Paris.  The  en- 
gravings of  the  original  edition  have  been  repro- 
duced on  wood  by  A.  Prunaire.  It  is  in  two 
volumes,  got  up  in  the  true  luxe  style,  and  the 
impression  is  limited  to  four  hundred  copies.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  lovers  of  art  to  the 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
March  27  and  April  10,  1880,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  creator  of  the  magnificent  designs  that  adorn 
the  book.  W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rrjputana. 

“ Domum  Mansit  : Lanam  Fecit  ” (6th  S.  vi. 
146,  273). — This  is  prefixed  also  as  a motto  to 
chap.  i.  of  The  Abbot,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pub- 
lished originally  in  1820,  and  has  appropriate 
reference  no  doubt  to  the  quiet  discharge  of  her 
household  duties  that  marked  Mary  Avenel,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning: — 

“ Domum  mansit — lanam  fecit.” 

Ancient  Roman  Epitaph. 

“She  keepit  close  the  hous,  and  birlit  at  the  quhele.” 

Gawain  Douglas. 

This  quotation  is  made  verbatim  from  the  “ Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,”  pub- 
lished by  A.  & C.  Black. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 
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To  Wring  (6th  S.  v.  468  ; vi.  94,  256). — The 
following  passages  may  be  added  in  illustration  of 
the  use  of  this  word : — 

“ Calm  is  the  sea  ; the  waves  work  less  and  less : 

So  am  not  I,  whom  love,  alas  ! doth  wring. 

Bringing  before  my  face  the  great  increase 
Of  my  desires,  whereat  I weep  and  sing, 

In  joy  and  woe,  as  in  a doubtful  case.” 

Surrey,  Poems  (Aldine  ed.,  p.  15). 

“ I shall  wring  all  louts  and  make  them  stoop  (I  trow) ; 

I shall  make  the  slaves  couch  as  low  as  dog,  and  bow.” 
The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau , 1568,  Dodsley’s 


“Dancing  the  Hay  P avans,  &c.  (6th  S.  vi. 
288, 451). — It  is  not  correct  to  derive  pavan  ( paven , 
pavin,  or  pavian)  from  L.  pavo , and  to  assume, 
in  order  to  justify  this  derivation,  that  the  dancers 
spread  out  their  skirts  like  peacocks’  tails.  Haw- 
kins is  responsible  for  this  error,  backed  up  by 
a gratuitous  invention.  The  word  was  originally 
padovana,  from  Padua,  where  the  dance  was  pro- 
bably either  first  practised,  or,  at  least,  first 
popular  ; cf.  Vecossaise,  polacca , polonaise , and 
later  schottische.  In  the  Cambridge  University 
library  is  a MS.  volume  of  airs  and  dances  (in 
tablature),  among  which  is  one  called  “ Padovana 
de  la  Milanessa.”  We  have  several  good  descriptions 
of  the  pavan , among  which  see  the  Micrographia 
of  Bishop  Erie,  edited  by  Mr.  Bliss.  The  dance 
has  been  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin  ; but  the 
Spanish  was  only  a variety  of  the  Italian  pavan. 
The  word  is  not  noticed  by  Prof.  Skeat.  I have 
ventured  to  correct  your  correspondent  on  this 
point,  because  it  seems  a pity  that  an  erroneous 
derivation  should  be  fathered,  even  incidentally, 
by  “ N.  & Q.”  without  protest. 

Julian  Marshall. 

The  College  of  Physicians  in  1696  (6th  S. 
vi.  364). — It  is  hardly  quite  fair  to  designate  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  approved 
the  formation  of  a dispensary  as  “ the  chief 
members  of  the  college  in  1696.”  A list  of  those 
who  did  not  approve  the  plan  would  be  nearly  as 
numerous,  and  would  certainly  contain  some  very 
leading  names.  The  scheme,  that  of  supplying 
the  poor  with  medical  aid  gratis,  was  a good  one, 
but  the  apothecaries  deemed  it  very  detrimental 
to  their  interests  ; they  loudly  protested  against  the 
action  of  the  promoters  of  the  public  dispensary, 
and  the  doctors  were  divided  : it  became  a party 
question,  and  some  opposed  it  not  because  the 
scheme  was  a bad  one,  but  because  they  disliked 
those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  it.  The  list 
is,  therefore,  not  a true  list  of  the  chief  physicians 
of  1696,  but  only  of  those  who  approved  the 
formation  of  the  public  dispensary.  Garth  was 
one  who  did  approve  it,  and  he  wrote  his  poem 
The  Dispensary  to  help  his  friends  and  to  pour 


ridicule  on  all  those  who  differed  from  his  view  of 
the  question.  Edward  Solly. 

Miss  Kelly,  the  Actress  (6th  S.  vi.  466,  493). 
— Miss  F.  H.  Kelly,  daughter  of  Mr.  Michael 
Kelly,  made  her  debut  os  Juliet  on  Friday,  Jan.  19, 
1821,  in  the  Theatre  Royal  (then  the  Albany) 
Dublin  ; and  about  the  same  date  there  was  a Mrs. 
M.  A.  Cornwall,  who  appeared  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Kelly  along  with  her  daughter,  in  the 
same  theatre.  Who  was  this  lady  ? 

Rue  Hawkins. 

Mensful  (6th  S.  vi.  288,  474,  496).— Mr. 
Terry  says,  “ In  A Bran  New  WarJc,  &c.,  edited 
by  Prof.  Skeat,  at  p.  201,  is  the  following  note, 
which  I fancy  must  have  escaped  his  notice,”  &c. 
In  these  days  all  is  hurry  and  rush,  and  no  one 
seems  to  stop  to  verify  anything  ; for  I purposely 
printed,  at  p.  211,  the  following  remark,  with  a 
proper  reference  “ Line  405,  foot-note.  This 
comical  etymology  of  mense  is,  of  course,  quite 
wrong,”  &c.  I there  explain  it,  vowel-change  and 
all.  The  e is  an  umlaut  of  a. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

“ Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den  ” (6th  S.  vi.  326). 
— I enclose  a letter  which  I have  cut  from  the 
Times  of  November  7,  which  has  reference  to  Mr. 
Morgan’s  query: — 

“With  reference  to  the  letters  in  the  Times  of  to-day 
on  this  subject,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  in 
Original  Papers  relating  to  Rubens,  p.  26,  et  seq.,  is 
printed  a correspondence  in  April  and  May,  1618,  be- 
tween that  artist  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  about  an  exchange  of  pictures  by 
Rubens  for  a collection  of  antiques  belonging  to  the 
Ambassador,  and  that  one  of  these  pictures  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  artist  himself : — ‘ Daniel  amidst  many 
Lions  taken  from  the  Life.  Original,  the  whole  by  my 
hand.  Size  8 ft.  by  12  ft.’ 

“ On  May  10-20,  1618,  Rubens  wrote  that  ‘the  Danid 

and  four  other  pictures  were  entirely  finished but 

not  yet  perfectly  dry,  on  the  contrary,  they  require  to 
remain  on  their  stretching  frames  for  some  days  yet  be- 
fore they  can  be  rolled  up  without  danger,’  and  two  days 
later  that  the  Daniel  and  the  other  pictures  ‘ will  be 
perfectly  finished  by  the  28th  inst.,’  by  which  time  they 
were  delivered  by  Rubens  at  Antwerp  to  Francis  Pieters- 
sen,  Carleton’s  agent,  ‘ the  whole  in  good  condition  and 
packed  with  care.’ 

“ If,  therefore,  ‘ the  Daniel’  was  painted  in  1618  Rubens 
was  forty  years  old  when  he  finished  this  picture,  which 
was  subsequently  presented  by  Carleton  to  King  Charles 
I.,  and  is  inserted  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  collec- 
tion, p.  87,  thus,  ‘Done  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
No.  14,  a piece  of  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den  with  lions 
about  him,  given  by  the  deceased  Lord  Dorchester  to 
the  King,  as  big  as  the  life,  in  a black  gilded  frame 
and  this  is  the  picture  which  was  at  Hamilton  Palace. 

“ Rubens  also  painted  another  large  picture  represent- 
ing a ‘ Hunt  of  Lion®,’  which  was  ordered  by  Lord 
Digby  in  1621  for  the  then  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Tbe  Editor  of  ‘ Original  Papers 

RELATING  TO  RUBENS.’ 

“44,  Sutherland  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  Nov.  1.” 

Celer  et  Audax. 
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Andrew  Edmund  Brae  (6th  S.  vi.  323). — Is 
not  the  “old  association,  Belacuil,”  taken  from 
Mr.  Brae’s  idolized  Chaucer  ? I refer  to  Bialacoil, 
a well-known  character  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
which,  malgre  hostile  criticism,  still  continues  to  be 
reprinted  among  Chaucer’s  reputed  works,  as  if 
really  translated  by  him.  A.  H. 

Coal  as  a Charm  (6th  S.  vi.  345).— I re- 
member being  told  as  a child  that  “ to  dream  of 
coals  was  a sign  of  riches.”  May  not  this  idea 
account  for  the  professional  thieves’  belief  in  coal 
as  a “ charm  ” ? F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  I remember 
noticing  the  same  in  the  Times  in  another  burglary 
case  about  a year  ago.  R.  H.  Busk. 

Tiler’s  Law  (6th  S.  vi.  346). — Surely  the  ex- 
pression “ Tyler’s  law”  must  have  drawn  its  origin 
from  Wat  Tyler,  of  Dartford,  whose  prompt  and 
righteous  sentence  of  death  passed  and  executed 
upon  the  tax-collector  in  1381  has  made  him  as 
classically  heroic  among  English  fathers  as  ever 
Yirginius  was  among  Romans.  The  royalist  writer 
of  1648  (regarding  Wat  only  as  the  leader  of  the 
peasant  revolt,  which  murdered  the  archbishop, 
defied  the  king,  and  insulted  the  Princess  of  Wales) 
probably  refers  to  Tyler’s  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  Walworth,  the  valiant  lord  mayor. 

E.  H.  M. 

Ancient  Custom  at  the  bringing  in  of 
Light  (6th  S.  vi.  346). — In  Italy  when  servants 
bring  in  the  lights  they  say  “ Prosit.”  I am  told 
by  an  Irish  lady  that  an  old  nurse  to  whom  she 
used  to  go  for  sea  baths,  not  far  from  Dublin, 
used  to  say  when  she  brought  in  candles,  “ The 
cross  of  Christ  be  about  us  and  the  light  of  heaven 
shine  upon  us.”  R.  H.  Busk. 

“ The  Irish  when  they  put  out  a candle  say,  ‘ May  the 
Lord  renew  or  send  us  the  light  of  heaven.’  Gent.  Mag., 
179.0.  p.  202,  quoted  in  Brand’s  Antiquities,  s.v.  “ Candle 
Omens.” 

E.  H.  M. 

Hastings. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted  (6th  S.  v. 
469  ; vi.  39).— 

“ Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain,”  &c. 

Moore,  in  a foot-note  to  the  verses  entitled  Mg  Birth- 
Dag,  from  which  the  above  lines  are  taken,  merely  adds, 
“ Fontenelle,  * Si  je  recommenQais  ma  carriere,  je  ferai 
tout  cequej’ai  fait,’  ” and  nothing  more  definite.  Pro- 
bably he  was  quoting  from  memory,  and  I doubt  if  any 
such  passage  can  be  found  in  Fontenelle’s  writings.  Even 
if  it  be.  it  would  be  only  a repetition  of  Montaigne, 
Etsais,  bk.  iii.  chap,  ii.,  “ Si  j'avais  a revivre,  je  reviverois 
comme  j’ay  vescu.”  Henry  W.  Haynes. 

(6'h  8.  vi.  490.) 

“ Wrinkled  oitler,  grim  and  thin,’  &c. 

See  Tennyson’s  Vision  of  Sin,  0.  Fisher. 
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Folk-Etymology : a Dictionary  of  Verbal  Corruptions , 
or  Words  Perverted  in  Form  or  Meaning  by  False 
Derivation  or  Mistaken  Analogy.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Smythe  Palmer.  (Bell  & Sons.) 

No  part  of  the  history  of  language  is  more  curious  or 
more  deserving  of  careful  study  than  the  effects  upon 
words,  both  as  to  their  form  and  meaning,  by  the  popular 
use  and  misuse  of  them.  The  transformations  and 
mutilations  which  words  undergo  in  popular  and  collo- 
quial speech  are  at  times  most  extraordinary.  An  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  what  is  new  or  unfamiliar,  ignorance, 
and  laziness  are  the  chief  causes.  If,  as  Mr.  Palmer 
says,  a word  is  too  long  we  decapitate  it ; hence  such 
forms  as  'bus,  'wig,  'drawing-room,  &c.  If  the  head  is 
spared  the  tail  must  go,  as  in  cab',  mob',  phiz',  kc.  Some- 
times a word  is  cut  in  two,  and  each  half,  worm-like, 
begins  a life  of  its  own.  But  the  principal  source  of 
corruption  in  words  is  the  desire  of  people  to  twist  them 
so  that  they  shall  no  longer  represent  their  true  form,  but 
resemble  some  others  to  which  some  connexion  or  rela- 
tion is  imagined.  Mr.  Palmer’s  introduction  is  most 
interesting,  from  the  number  of  instances  which  he  gives 
of  absurdly  ludicrous  derivations  and  perversions  of 
words  arising  from  a mistaken  analogy.  The  philolo- 
gical attainments  of  our  ancestors  may  be  pretty  accu- 
rately gauged  by  such  etymologies  as  needle  from  ne  idle, 
as  the  industrious  instrument;  rogue,  from  “Lat.  erro,  by 
putting  a g to  it  world,  that  which  is  whirled  round, 
&c.  To  a large  majority  of  ordinary  readers  the  ex- 
amples given  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  book  will  be  as  sur- 
prising as  they  are  new.  That  a “ true-love  knot  ” has 
no  etymological  connexion  with  love  appears  startling, 
as  also  that  “ train-oil  ” has  nothing  to  do  with  trains , 
nor  “ life  guard  ” with  life.  But  almost  every  page  of  the 
book  affords  similar  surprises.  Mr.  Palmer’s  net  has 
been  cast  far  and  wide,  and,  not  content  with  dealing 
with  English  words  only,  he  has  devoted  some  fifty 
pages  to  examples  of  similar  corruptions  in  other  lan- 
guages. A third  division  of  the  volume  treats  of  cor- 
rupted proper  names,  and  the  fourth  of  corruptions  due 
to  coalescence  of  the  article  with  its  substantive,  as  ex- 
emplified in  newt,  nickname,  nonce,  nugget , &c.  The 
fifth  division  is  devoted  to  corruptions  arising  from  mis- 
takes as  to  the  number  of  nouns,  as  cherry,  which  is  a 
false  singular  of  cheris,  mistaken  for  a plural,  but  really 
a singular,  being  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  French  cerise. 
So  also  Chinee,  a popular  American  name  for  a China- 
man, as  though  a singular  from  the  plural-sounding 
Chinese.  The  work  bears  on  every  page  evidence  of  the 
conscientious  care  and  labcur  of  the  author,  and  is  alto- 
gether a most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to 
philology.  Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary, 
shows  us  the  results  of  the  application  of  true  philolo- 
gical principles.  Mr.  Palmer’s  book  presents  us  with 
examples  of  etymology  run  mad.  The  two  works  to- 
gether will,  we  hope,  do  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  hap- 
hazard guess-work  which  now  does  duty  for  etymology. 

Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  By  Grant  Allen,  B.  A.  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge). 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  acted 
wisely  in  entrusting  this  volume  in  its  series  of  useful 
manuals  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  The  result  is,  that  instead 
of  a retelling  of  those  numerous  personal  anecdotes, 
chiefly  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  personages,  which  go  to 
make  up  an  ordinary  Englishman’s  notion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  we  have  in  a compressed  form  all  that  is 
of  real  importance  to  know  ; and  the  latest  conclusions 
of  our  ablest  historians,  antiquaries,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  are  placed  in  a summary  form  within  the  reach 
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of  the  general  reader.  We  somewhat  fear  that  the  book 
is  too  good  to  be  popular;  but  it  will  be  a solid  advantage 
if  the  reading  public  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  valuable 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence  on 
the  English  language,  and  on  England’s  social  and  poli- 
tical life,  instead  of  legends  about  King  Alfred  spoiling 
cakes,  or  St.  Dunstan  encountering  the  devil.  The  re- 
marks about  the  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  as 
compared  with  the  Celtic  element  in  the  present  English 
nation  (pp.  56,  233),  and  the  appreciative  estimate  of  the 
functions  and  effects  of  monasticism  in  early  days 
(pp.  103,  112),  appear  to  us  to  b©  as  true  as  they  are  to 
many  persons  new,  and  valuable  because  those  functions 
and  effects  are  generally  under-estimated  or  misunder- 
stood. It  is  the  duty  of  a critic  to  criticize,  and  there- 
fore no  apology  is  needed  for  adding  that  there  are  some 
points  of  minor  importance  as  to  which  we  should  have 
preferred  to  see  a difference  of  arrangement.  It  is  rather 
tantalizing  to  have  frequent  and  important  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Dr.  Freeman,  or  to 
have  important  assertions  thrown  in  by  way  of  obiter  dicta, 
e.g.,  that  “heathen  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered  in 
secret  in  England  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  ” 
(p.  79),  without  any  reference  or  authority.  The  condi- 
tions of  publication  possibly  forbade  the  use  of  foot-notes, 
although  one  occasionally  appears,  as  on  p.  165;  but  the 
condition  in  the  case  of  books  of  this  character  is  an 
unwise  one.  There  is  also  a very  meagre  index,  too 
meagre  to  be  of  much  use,  and  very  capricious  in  its  in- 
sertions and  omissions.  Sthdents  ©f  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  might  be  glad  to  ascertain  by  the  aid  of  the  index 
who  such  persons  were  as  “ Birinus,”  such  people  as 
“the  Loegrians,”  such  districts  as  “ the  Denalagu.”  A 
slight  inaccuracy  occurs  on  p.  87.  Surely  the  church 
consecrated  by  Mellitus  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  was 
not  in  London,  but  in  Canterbury.  As  references  are  not 
forbidden  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  see  Bede,  Hist. 
Be.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

Memoir  of  Annie  Keary.  By  her  Sister.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.) 

Modern  biography,  to  judge  by  some  recent  examples, 
is  either  brutally  frank  or  hopelessly  disingenuous.  Either 
it  is  the  mere  extension  of  the  epitaph,  or  it  is  literary 
homicide ; and  the  antique  art  of  striking  a happy 
medium  between  “ On  doit  des  egards  aux  vivants  ” and 
“ Be  mortals  nil  nisi  bonum  ” seems  to  be  as  lost  as  that 
of  sculpture  or  line  engraving.  It  is,  therefore,  a wel- 
come, because  an  unlocked  for,  delight  to  come  upon  a 
life-story  so  simply  and  yet  so  finely  touched  in  its 
execution  as  this  which  the  authoress  of  The  Heroes  of 
Asgard  has  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  sister.  Of 
Miss  Keary’s  work  as  a novelist,  here  naturally  not 
treated  from  a critical  point  of  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  she  belonged  (with  subtle  differential ) to 
the  school  of  Mias  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell;  and  that, 
had  her  life  been  spared,  she  bade  fair  to  obtain  a wider 
and  even  more  enthusiastic  recognition  than  she  gained 
for  Castle  Daly  and  A Doubting  Heart.  But  it  is  in  the 
picture  given  of  the  development  of  her  character — one 
of  singular  amenity  and  attraction— -that  the  charm  of 
this  volume  consists.  The  vague  and  dreamy  child- 
hood, the  delicate  womanly  instincts,  the  spiritual  diffi- 
culties, the  attained  security,  and  the  beautiful  and 
patient  close,  are  all  delineated  with  that  gentle  skill 
which  makes  the  little  study  a masterpiece  of  what 
Greeks  called  “ the  truth  told  lovingly.”  To  those  who 
knew  neither  the  novelist  nor  her  work  this  book  will 
come  as  an  authentic  record  of  one  of  those  quiet  lives 
which  are  often  more  moving  in  their  uneventful  serenity 
than  many  a one  passed  in  the  hurry  of  action  and  the 
glare  of  publicity;  to  those,  more  fortunate,  who  sunned 
themselves  in  that  “largess  universal ” of  sweet  and 


generous  sympathy  which  Miss  Keary  shed  upon  all 
around  her,  it  must  always  remain  a memorial  worthy 
of  their  lasting  gratitude  to  one  for  whose  loss  the  world 
will  ever  be  the  poorer. 

The  Hew  Arabian  Nights.  Select  Tales  not  included  by 
Gal  land  or  Lane.  (Sonnenschein  & Co.) 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirbt  has  translated  from  Weil’s  German 
version  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  two  stories 
which  he  believes  have  never  appeared  before  in  Eng- 
lish, having  been  omitted  both  by  Galland  and  Lane. 
The  first  is  “ The  Adventures  of  Zaher  and  Ali,”  a story 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
it  speaks  of  Christians,  and  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
“ a hyperbolical,  though  not  wholly  incorrect,  descrip- 
tion of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  probably  written  long 
before  it  was  known  to  Europeans.”  The  second  is  the 
story  of  “ Joodar  of  Cairo  and  Mahmood  of  Tunis,”  a long 
and  somewhat  tedious  romance.  To  these  tales  Mr. 
Kirby  has  added  four  others,  taken  from  the  translation 
by  Jonathan  Scott,  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers, 
though  one  of  them,  “ Mazur  of  Kborassan,”  is  almost 
identical  with  Lane’s  “Hasan  of  El  Basrah,”  while  two 
of  the  others,  “ The  Labourer  and  the  Flying  Chair  ” and 
“ The  Fisherman’s  Son,”  have  many  features  in  common 
with  the  story  of  Aladdin.  The  story  of  “ Abu  Neut  and 
Abu  Neuteen  ” is,  to  a great  extent,  similar  to  the  folk- 
tale, so  widely  spread  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  of 
“ True  and  False.” 

Tales  from  the  Edda.  Told  by  Helen  Zimmern.  With 
Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway  and  others.  (Son- 

nenscbein  & Co.) 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has  selected  from  the  Edda  nine 
tales,  and  has  told  them  in  simple  language  with  much 
skill.  They  will  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to 
more  serious  study,  and  will  enable  readers  of  tender 
years  to  take  an  interest  in,  and  form  some  idea  of,  the 
majestic  denizens  of  Asgard.  The  stories  narrated  by 
Miss  Zimmern  are  those  which  tell  how  Thor,  disguised 
as  the  goddess  Freyja,  recovered  his  magic  hammer  from 
the  frost-giant  Thrym,  and  how  the  thunder-god  was 
deceived  by  Skrymir  and  Utgard  Loki;  how  the  wolf 
Fenris  was  overcome  for  a time ; how  the  life-giving 
apples  of  Iduna  were  lost  and  regained ; how  Thor  slew 
the  giant  Hrungnir,  but  carried  away  with  him  an  un- 
pleasant reminder  of  the  conflict;  how  the  death  of 
Baldur  was  brought  about ; bow  Oegir  feasted  in  Asgard 
and  Thor  fished  for  the  Midgard  Snake;  how  Loki 
rendered  himself  intolerable,  and  was  punished  accord- 
ingly ; and,  finally,  how  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods  arrived, 
and  the  universe  perished  for  a time. 

Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia. — Historia  Bcclesice 
Dunhelmensis.  Yol.  I.  Edited  for  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.  A.  (Longmans  & Co.) 
This  volume  contains  Symeon’s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham  and  its  continuations,  with  six  tracts  usually 
attributed  to  the  same  author,  which  are  printed  in 
former  editions  of  his  works.  Three  other  tracts  are 
added  in  an  appendix,  viz.,  (1)  Ethelwulfs  poem  on  the 
abbots  of  some  unknown  monastery,  which  is  reprinted 
from  Mabillon  ; (2)  the  life  of  Bartholomew  the  Hermit, 
which  was  published  incomplete  by  the  Bollandists ; 
(3)  a life  of  St.  Oswald,  king  and  martyr,  compiled 
in  1162,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  This 
rhetorical  life  by  a monk  of  Durham,  written  five 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  and  con- 
taining no  facts  which  Bede  does  not  mention,  is 
literally,  with  the  exception  of  half  a dozen  pages  of 
the  life  of  Bartholomew,  the  only  addition  to  our  mate- 
rials for  history  which  this  volume  supplies.  All  the 
rest  of  its  contents  have  been  published  already,  and  are 
sufficiently  accessible  in  well  annotated  editions ; so  that 
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if  Symeon  were  not  an  historian  of  whom  we  can  scarcely 
have  too  many  editions,  the  present  issue  would  have  the 
appearance  of  being  superfluous.  Still  we  must  say 
that,  considering  the  very  limited  amount  of  the  grant 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  number 
of  unprinted  chronicles  and  chartularies  of  the  highest 
interest  which  are  waiting  for  publication,  it  is  a positive 
injury  and  discouragement  to  real  scholars  when  the 
funds  are  exhausted  in  multiplying  editions  of  histories 
which  have  already  found  competent  editors  and  anno- 
tators. It  is  an  aggravation,  too,  when  an  editor  dis- 
plays at  every  turn  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  the  period.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
best  known  pieces  in  this  volume  is  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham’s quarrel  with  William  Rufus  in  1088.  Ralph 
Paganel,  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  actors  in  the  fray,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ; but  whenever  his  name  occurs  after  the  first 
time  it  was  evidently  abbreviated  in  the  original  to 
R.  Paganel.  The  careless  transcriber  of  later  times 
filled  up  the  blank  at  random  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  look  back  for  the  real  name,  and  accordingly  the 
sheriff  figures  as  R[oger]  Paganel  at  p.  179,  and  as 
Reginald]  Paganel  at  p.  190,  whilst  by  another  slip  of 
the  pen  he  appears  as  Ralph  Piperel  at  p.  187.  The 
editor  seems  to  suppose  that  these  were  three  different 
persons,  for  he  leaves  these  blunders  in  the  text  uncor- 
rected and  unnoticed.  Again,  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray, 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  naturally  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings,  because  he  was  at  the  time  Earl  of 
Northumberland  ; but  all  that  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  about 
him  is  in  a note  (at  p.  182)  to  the  effect  that  he  “ came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  rendered  important  services 
on  the  field  of  Senlac.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
230  English  manors.”  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Arnold  had  never  heard  that  the  bishop  and  his 
nephew,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  were  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  northern  earldom  after  the  depri- 
vation of  Earl  Alberic. 

The  preface  supplies  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
editor’s  critical  acumen.  The  single  trait  which  he 
recognized  in  Symeon  was  “ his  political  shrewdness, 
which  is  displayed  in  an  erasure  in  the  Durham  MS., 
the  meaning  of  which  was  not  at  first  apparent  to  me.” 
Tynemouth  Church  was  in  his  original  text  granted  to 
the  monks  by  Earl  Waltheof,  but  in  the  Durham  text  the 
donor's  name  was  erased  and  the  grant  was  attributed  to 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland.  This  erasure  is  thus 
explained  by  Mr.  Arnold:  “On  revising  his  work  it 
occurred  to  Symeon  that  the  gift  of  the  Saxon  Waltheof, 
who  was  implicated  in  the  treason  of  the  Norman  Earls 
de  Guader  and  Fitzosbern,  was  not  a safe  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  a title  to  property.  Hence  he  altered 
what  he  had  written.”  Without  stopping  here  to  in- 
quire whether  Waltheof  was  a Saxon,  and  whether  his 
accomplices,  Earl  Roger  and  Earl  Ralph,  the  Anglo- 
Breton,  are  properly  described  as  the  Norman  Earls  de 
Guader  and  Fitzosbern,  we  would  suggest  that  Symeon’s 
text  contains  a simpler  explanation  of  this  erasure;  for 
he  distinctly  tells  us  in  The  History  of  the  Kings,  sub 
anno  1121,  that  Tynemouth  Church  was  given  by  Earl 
Waltheof  to  the  monks  when  they  were  at  Jarrow,  and 
that  it  was  again  bestowed  on  them  after  their  transla- 
tion to  Durham  by  Alberic,  who  was  then  earl.  It  was, 
therefore,  a point  of  some  importance  in  their  title  that 
it  did  not  solely  depend  on  the  grant  of  Earl  Waltheof. 

It  seems  a duty  to  point  out  these  deficiencies,  because 
similar  defects  were  apparent  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  edition  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  “ N.  & Q.,”  G1'1  S.  i.  27),  and 
vol.  ii.  of  this  edition  will  contain  Symeon’s  History  of 
the  Kin//s,  which  was  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society,  in 
1868,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hodgson  llinde,  who  was  pre- 


eminently distinguished  by  his  critical  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  northern  province. 

Messrs.  Charles  Letts  & Co.  have  sent  us  a packet 
of  their  useful  diaries. 


We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a constant  reader,  but 
unfortunately  only  a very  occasional  contributor,  in  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Buckley,  Rector  of  Tormarton,  Gloucester- 
shire. His  signature  “ Crowdown  ” was  adopted  from  a 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  his  former  rectory  of  Sopworth. 
Full  of  knowledge  on  many  points,  he  was  too  ready  to 
think  that  others  would  impart  it  better  than  himself, 
and  thus  remained  silent. 


$ottee£  to  Corregpmitteiittf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

Sigma. — We  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
sufficient  space. 

R.  B.  S. — Probably  the  publisher’s  private  mark. 

Corrigendum.— In  M.  P.’s  paper,  ante,  p.  471,  col.  2, 
lines  15  and  29,  read  burn  out. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Notice.— The  athenaeum  of  Saturday 

NEXT  (December  3<>)  will  contain  a series  of  Articles  on  the 
Continental  Literature  of  the  Year.  Among  them  will  be  Relgium, 
by  M M.  E.  de  Laveleye  and  P.  Fredericq ; France,  by  M.  F.  de 
Pressen^e;  Germany,  by  Hofrath  Zimmeimann;  Greece,  by  M. 
Lambros  ; Holland,  by  E.  van  Campen ; Hungary,  by  Prof.  V&mbery  ; 
Ita'y,  by  Count  de  Gubernatis;  Polaud,  by  Dr.  Belcikowski,  of  Cra- 
cow ; Spain,  by  Senor  Piano ; Russia,  by  Prof,  Storojenko,  of  Moscow ; 
and  Sweden,  by  M.  Ahnfelt. 


The  quarterly  review.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  FORTHCOMING 
NUMBER  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwardedto  the  Publisher 
by  the  8th,  and  BILLS  by  the  10th  of  January. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

8vo.  price  15s. 

PERM  AN  CULTURE  and  CHRISTIANITY: 

vJT  their  Controversy  in  the  Time  1770-1880.  By  JOSEPH  GOST- 
WICK,  Author  of  “English  Grammar,  Historical  and  Analytical,” 
&c.;  Joint  Author  of  “ Outlines  of  German  Literature.” 

“ Mr.  Gostwick  has  made  a very  careful  survey  of  a wide  and  not 
easily  exhausted  field.  He  writes  in  a clear  and  expressive  manner.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

“A  volume  in  which  we  have  the  results  of  much  thoughtful  and 

painstaking  study As  a handbook  of  modern  German  philosophy  io 

has  considerable  merit,  and  evidences  a clear  and  correct  appreciation 
of  the  issues  involved.” — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

“ A judicious  and  interesting  volume  . . Partly  biographical,  partly 
critical  and  expository,  treats  by  no  means  inadequately  of  the  subject 
which  supplies  its  title.”—  Westminster  Review. 

London:  F.  NORGATE,  7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  7s  6d. 

THE  LEGENDS  and  THEORIES  of  the  BUD- 

1 B FI  I STS  compared  with  HISTORY  and  SCIENCE.  With 
Introductory  Notices  of  the  Life  and  System  of  Gotama  Buddha.  By 
R.  SPENCE  HARDY,  Author  of  “ A Manual  of  Buddhism,”  &c. 

Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS  and  other 

JL  DOCUMENTS  relating  to  the  HISTORY  of  CHRIST.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals  in  Greek.  Latin,  Syriac,  &c.,  with  Notes  and 
Prolegomena,  by  B.  HARRIS  CoVVPER. 

London  : F.  NORGATE,  7,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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CHATTO  & WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BELGRAVIA  for  1883.  Price  One  Shilling  Monthly . 

A New  Serial  Story , entitled  “ MAID  of  ATHENS,”  by  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of 
“ Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  dec.,  illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard,  is  begun  in  the  January  Number 
of  BELGRAVIA.  This  Number  contains  also  the  First  Portion  of  a Story,  in  Three  Parts , 
by  Ouida,  entitled  “FRESCOES”  ; the  continuation  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  Novel,  “ HEART  and 
SCIENCE  : a Story  of  the  Present  Day” ; a further  instalment  of  Mrs.  Alexander  s Novel, 
“ The  ADMIRAL’ S WARD  and  other  matters  of  interest. 


Kit : a Memory.  By  James  Payn.  3 vols.  crown 

8vo.  \Lnme.diutdt/. 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  With  a 

x rontispk-ce  by  J . E.  Millais,  R.  A.  2 void,  post  8vo  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Val  Strange  : a Story  of  the  Primrose  Way.  By 

DAVID  CHRISTIE  MU  RRAY,  Author  of  “Joseph's  Uoat,”  &c. 

3 vols  crown  8vo. 

Regimental  Legends.  By  J.  S.  Winter,  Author  of 

" Cavalry  Life,”  me.  3 vols.  crown  evo. 

The  Golden  Shaft.  By  Chas.  Gibbon,  Author  of 

“ Robin  Gray,”  &c.  3 vols.  c,  own  8vo. 

Gideon  Fleyce.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 

In  Maremma.  By  Ouida.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 

tion. Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold.  A Personal  Narrative. 

By  RJCHAKD  BURI'ON  aud  VERN  KY  LoVETP  CAMERON. 
W ith  Frontispiece  and  Maps.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cioth  extra,  2 is. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  John 

ASHTON,  Author  of  “Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
&c.  With  nearly  lOu  Illustrations  in  facsimile.  2 vols.  demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  28s. 

American  Humorists.  Including  Washington  Irving, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  An 

Edition  de  Luxe.  With  over  loo  fine  Illustrations,  beautifully 
bound  in  a novel  style,  small  4to.  16s. 

The  Art  Annual  for  1882-3.  Edited  by  F.  G. 

DUMAS.  With  251  Full- Page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  6ct. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  Justin  McCarthy, 

M.P.  A New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  In 

4 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  es.  each. 

Colin  Clout’s  Calendar.  By  Grant  Allen,  Author  of 

“ Vignettes  from  Nature.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  : commonly  called 

in  England  “The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.”  A New 
Translation  from  the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes.  By  EDWARD 
WILLIAM  LANE.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  original  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  A New  Kdition, 
from  a Copy  Annotated  by  the  Translator,  Hldited  by  his  Nephew, 
EDWARD  STANLEY  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY 
LANE  POOLE.  3 vols.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages  : Studies  from 

the  “ i housaiid  and  One  Nights.”  By  EDWARD  WILLIAM 
LANE,  utlior  of  “The  Modern  Eryptiaus.”  &c.  Edited  by 
STANLEY  LaNE-POOLH.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [tihortli/. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 

A New  Edition.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6*. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  “THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY.” 

Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6 d.  each. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

The  Hebrid  Isles  : Wanderings  in  the  Land  of 

Lome  aud  the  Ou  er  Hebrides  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Wi  liam  Small.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  By  George  Mac  Donald, 

LL  D.  With  U Illustrations  by  James  Allen.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth  extra,  as 

Bimbi : Stories  for  Children.  By  Ouida.  Square 

8vo  cloth  gib,  cinnamon  edges,  7*.  6<Z. 

Recreations  of  a Literary  Man.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

New  aud  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  bvo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers.  By  Alex.  Charles 

EWALD.  With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  New  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hours  with  the  Players.  By  Dutton  Cook.  With 

a Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.  New  aud  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  6 ■>. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Bv  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 

F.R.A  S.,  F.U.S.,  Author  of  " The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,”&c.  Crown  Bvo. 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6cf. 

The  Great  Pyramid:  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple. 

By  RICHARD  A.  PROCl'oR.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  A 

New  Edition,  with  55  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  A Popular  History  of  the 

Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  ANDREW 
WILsuN.  Ph.D.,  F.R.*.  Edin.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6 d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and 

Explanatory  Notes.  By  SAMUEL  A.  BUNT,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  red  edges,  7 s.  6 d. 


The  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  1883. 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthly . 

The  January  Number  of  this  Periodical,  in  addition  to  numerous  Articles  upon  matters 
of  current  interest , contains  the  First  Chapters  of  a New  Serial  Story,  entitled  “ The  NEW 
ABELARD ,”  by  Robert  Buchanan , Author  of  “ The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,”  “ God  and  the 
Man dec.;  and  the  continuation  of  Julian  Hawthorne’s  Story,  “DUST.”  SCIENCE 
NOTES,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also  be  continued  in  the  Magazine  Monthly. 
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WORKS  BY  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 


CITIES  of  SOUTHERN  ITALY  and 

SICILY.  With  Illustrations.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  12*  fid 

[7»  the  press. 


BIRKBECK  BANK,  Established  1851. 

Southampton  Bu'ld  ngs.  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other 
Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed  when  not  drawn  below  £25.  The  B^nk 
also  receives  Mouey  on  Depost  at,  Three  per  Cent,  nterest,  repayable 
on  demand.  The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Deeds.  Writings, 
and  other  Securities  and  Valuables;  the  collection  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
ehange.  Dividends,  and  Coupons ; and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks 
and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  aud  Circular  Notes  issued. 

FRANCIS  KAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


WALKS  in  ROME.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

18s.  [N"ew  Edition  immediately. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  2ls.  [New  Edition,  in  the  press. 


G 


RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Funds. 

Realised  Assets  (1881)  £2,9(54,914 

Life  Assurance  aud  Annuity  Funds  ....  2,9«7,789 

Annual  Income  595,459 


WANDERINGS  in  SPAIN.  With  Ulus- 

trations.  Crown  8 vo.  108.  6d.  [New  Edition  in  the  pi  ess. 

MEMORIALS  of  a QUIET  LIFE.  3 vols. 

crown  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  a is.  Vol.  III.,  with  numerous  Pho- 
tographs, i5  8. 

DAYS  NEAR  ROME.  With  Illustrations. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  248. 


Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  Liberal  Scale  of  Annuities,  Loans 
Granted  upon  Security  of  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Pro- 
perty, Life  Interests  and  Reversions,  also  to  Corporate  aud  other 
Public  Bodies  upon  Security  of  Rates,  &c. 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


Q UN  FIRE  AND  LIFE  OFFICES, 

Cl  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. ; Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ; Oxford  Street 
(corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  Fire  established  1710.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rates.  Life  established  1810.  Specially 
low  rates  for  young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of 
claims. 


CITIES  of  NORTHERN  and  CENTRAL 

ITALY.  With  Illustrations.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s.  each. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FRANCES 

BARONESS  BUNSEN.  With  Portraits.  2 vols.  crown  £vo.  2 is. 

The  ALTON  SERMONS.  By  the  late 

AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  HaRE.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.  15,  Waterloo  Place. 


MR.  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

Now  ready,  EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

The  Epic  of  Kings  : Stories  Retold  from  the 

Fersian  Poet  Firdusi.  By  HELEN  ZIMMERN,  Author  of  “ Life  of 
Lessing,”  &c.  With  Etchings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  Pre- 
fatory Poem  by  E.  W.  GOSSE. 

This  Edition  de  Luxe  is  limited  to  500  Copies,  made  up  as  follows:— 
200  Copies.  Artist's  Proofs  signed  and  numbered,  royal  4to.  31.  3s.  300 
Copies,  India  Proofs,  unsigned,  21.  2s.  Prospectuses  on  application. 

“ Miss  Zimmern  's  translations  can  be  read  with  great  pleasure The 

earelulness  and  intelligence  she  displays  in  her  selections,  no  less  than 

In  her  graceful  renderings  of  them,  are  deserving  of  high  praise A 

striking  feature  of  the  volume  is  Mr.  Gosse’s  narrative  poem,  in  which 
is  told  in  charming  verse  the  picturesque  story  of  the  poet’s  exile  and 
death.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  two  etchings  are  undoubtedly  a great 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  book.  In  the  group  of  Zal  and 
liudabeh  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  physiognomies  that 
peculiar  expression  of  European  keenness  and  intentness  which  demar- 
cates the  Persian  from  any  other  contemporary  Asiatic  type  ” 

Athendum. 

The  Prince  of  the  Hundred  Soups:  a Puppet 

Show  in  Narrative.  Edited,  with  a Preface,  by  VERNON  LEE, 
Author  of  ••  Ilelcaro,”  ” Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy,” 
Ac.  With  4 Illustrations  in  Bistre  by  Sarah  Birch.  Square  8vo. 
leatherette  aesthetic,  5s. 

" The  preface  Is  even  more  interesting  than  ‘ The  Prince  of  the  Hun- 
dred Seup* ' ; and  that— as  we  hope  our  readers  will  find  out  for  them- 
selves—b saying  a good  deal.”— Academy. 

Ephemerides;  or,  the  Dayes  of  the  Yeare 

1883.  An  Anth-ntc  Annualle.  Compiled  by  Mr.  EDWARD  WAL- 
PORD,  M A ' Curious,  l'rofytable,  and  Entertayninge.”  Beauti- 
fully embellished  with  sixteenth  century  borders,  demy  4to.  hand- 
made paper,  Is. 

The  Temple:  Sacred  Poems  aud  Private 

Ejaculations.  By  Mr.  GEORGE  HERBERT.  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J HENRY  HHOKTHOUSE,  Author  of  "John  Inglesant/’ 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

••  The  style  of  Mr.  Khorthousc's  dainty  little  preface  Is,  wc  should  say, 
nrarly  perfect  in  IU  kind.... Prom  the  delicate  bit  of  word-painting 
with  which  It  opens  to  the  closing  paragraph  there  is  one  clear  thought 
running  through  the  whole.”— Spectator. 

London  : T.  FISIIER  UNWIN,  17,  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 
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Glass  Dinner  Services. 

Glass  Dessert  Services. 

Glass  Table  Decorations. 
Glass  Table  Lamps. 

Glass  Wall  Lights. 

Glass  and  Metal  Chandeliers. 


China  Dessert  Services. 
China  Dinner  Services. 
China  Breakfast  Services. 
China  Tea  Services. 
China  Vases. 

China  Ornaments. 


Birmingham  : Manufactory,  Broad  Street. 
London : Show-Rooms,  100,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  World. 

RIMMEL’S  AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 

Or  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER,  a fragrant  pow- 
der, producing,  by  simple,  slow  evaporation,  the 
balmy,  refreshing,  and  healthy  emanations  of  the 
pine  and  eucalyptus  forests.  The  most  effective 
and  agreeable  disinfectant. 

Price  18. ; by  post  for  15  stamps. 

96,  Strand  ; 128,  Regent  Street ; and  24,  Coruhill, 
London. 


The  Public  are  invited  to  send,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  to 
ROBINSON  & CLEAVER.  Belfast,  for  samples  and  full  range  of 
price  lists  ipost  free)  of  their  all  Pure  Flax 

Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ . ..4  9perdoz. 

Gentlemen’s  8 4 „ 


VJnm  UM  l V Gentlemen’s  4 10  „ 

nnm/CT  “'The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs, 
r ( I la  |\  P I Robinson  & Cleaver,  Belfast,  have  a 
l OUHL  i wori d-wide fame.”— Queen. 

By  appointment  to  the  Queen  and  II  ll  Mni/CDDLIICErQ 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany.  II H 11  U l\L  ll  U II I L 1 O. 


Direct  from  the 
Manufacturers. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— 

Much  watchfulness  must  be  exercised  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  eMrliest  evidences  of  ill  health  muBt  be  immediately  checked,  | 
or  a slight  illness  may  result  in  a serious  malady.  Relaxed  and  sore  I 
throat,  influenza,  quinsey.  coughs,  ohrouio  cough,  bronchitis,  aud 
most  other  pulmonary  aff  otions  will  be  relieved  by  rubbing  this  i 
cooling  ointment  into  the  skin,  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  sfat  of 
mischn  f This  treatment,  60  simple  and  yet  so  effective,  is  admirably 
adnpted  for  the  removal  of  these  diseases  during  infancy  and  youth,  [ 
Old  asthmat’C  invalids  will  derive  marvellous  relief  from  the  use  of  1 
Holloway’s  remedies,  which  have  brought  round  many  such  sufferers,  f 
and  re-established  health  after  every  other  means  bad  signally  failed,  ll 
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DEVOTIONAL  PROCESSIONS. 

My  brief  account  {ante,  p.  221)  of  the  annual 
procession  at  Furnes— a quaint  town,  too  little 
known— -has  caused  me  to  receive  not  a few  letters, 
some  of  inquiry,  and  others  supplying  descriptions 
of  processions  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  travellers 
and  to  general  readers  ; e.g.,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Blood  at  Bruges,  and  that  in  honour  of  St. 
Gudule  at  Brussels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well- 
known  Fetes  Dieu.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
processions  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
the  “Fete  de  1’Ane,”  formerly  celebrated  in  some 
Norman  churches  on  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
singular  jumping  procession  at  Echternach,  in 
Luxemburg.  The  Fete  de  1’Ane  at  Rouen  was  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  of  processionists,  one  repre- 
senting J ews,  the  other  Gentiles.  It  started  from 
the  cathedral  cloisters,  and  entered  the  nave  of 
the  church,  its  members  singing  “ Nations,  le 
Seigneur  s’est  fait  homme  ; J uifs,  c’est  le  verbe  de 
Dieu,  vestrse  legis  testes.”  Priests  and  others, 
appropriately  clad,  represented  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets.  Moses  carried 
the  two  tables  of  stone  ; Aaron  mitred  and  ponti- 
fically  attired ; Isaiah,  Amos,  and  others,  as  bearded 
old  men,  followed  in  due  order ; and,  lastly, 


Balaam,  “ assis  sur  son  anesse.”  A child  with  a 
drawn  sword  represented  the  angel  sent  to  admonish 
Balaam,  and  the  ass  was  made  to  speak  by  means 
of  a hidden  performer.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
faithful  children  preserved  from  the  furnace  came 
next,  and  lastly  a Sibyl  delivering  verses  from  the 
prophets  in  relation  to  the  Nativity. 

The  jumping  procession  at  Echternach  is  held  on 
the  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week.  It  starts  from  the 
bridge  over  the  Sure  and  is  continued  to  the  altar 
of  the  parish  church,  formerly  an  abbey  church,  of 
great  antiquity,  on  a steep  hill  outside  the  town. 
It  contains  the  sepulchre  of  Willibrod,  the  apostle 
of  Friesland  and  Archbishop  of  Utrecht.  The 
pilgrims  are  ranged  four  abreast,  holding  each 
other  either  by  the  hands  or  by  handkerchiefs. 
They  advance  by  a kind  of  dance,  taking  three 
steps  forward  and  two  backward,  hence  the  term 
“jumping  procession.”  The  performers  are  kept 
in  step  by  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  principal  burden  of  the  chant  refers  to  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  procession  halts  at  length  before 
the  altar  of  the  church,  where  each  person  leaves 
an  offering.  The  origin  of  this  fete  is  referred  to 
the  circumstance  of  an  epidemic  resembling  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  which  at  one  time  attacked  the 
cattle  of  the  country.  By  the  dance  the  people  are 
supposed  to  expiate  and  share  the  peculiar  dis- 
order with  which  the  beasts  were  affected.  I 
unfortunately  j ust  missed  seeing  this  procession  in 
1880,  but  I had  an  account  from  an  eye-witness. 

J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital. 


CITATIONS  TOUCHING  ON  ANGLING  AND 
FISHING  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 
{Concluded  from,  p.  424.) 

Herrick  (Robert). 

<e  Reape’s  eyes  so  raw  are.  that,  it  seemes,  the  flyes 
Mistake  the  flesh,  and  fly-blow  both  his  eyes  ; 

So  that  an  angler,  for  a daies  expense, 

May  baite  his  hooke  with  maggots  taken  thence.” 

Hesperides,  “ Upon  Reape  ” (1648). 
S andys  (George). 

“ Canst  thou  with  a weak  angle  strike  the  whale. 
Catch  with  a hook,  or  with  a noose  enthrale  1 
Drag  by  a slender  line  unto  the  shore  1 ” 

A Paraphrase  upon  Job  (1638),  cli.  xli. 
Shakespeare. 

“ ‘ Fair  queen,’  quoth  he,  ‘ if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years ; 

Before  I know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 

No  fisher  but  the^ungrown  fry  forbears.’  ” 

Venus  and  Adonis  (1593). 

“ But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refused  to  take  her  figured  proffer, 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer.” 

Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599). 
Wyatt  (Sir  Thomas). 

“ Farewell,  Love,  and  all  thy  laws  for  ever ; 

Thy  baited  hooks  shall  tangle  me  no  more.” 

Poems,  “A  Renouncing  of  Love  ” (1557)* 
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Brome  (Alexander). 
u A fisher  while  he  angled  in  a brook,. 

A dead-mans  skull  by  chance  hung  on  his  hook  ; 

The  pious  man  in  pity  did  it  take 
To  bury  it,  a grave  with ’s  hand  did  make  ; 

And  as  he  digg’d,  found  gold;  Thus  to  good  men. 

Good  turns  with  good  turns  are  repay’d  again.” 

Songs  and  other  Poems,  “On  a Fisherman”  (1664). 
Newcastle  (Margaret,  Duchess  of). 

“ Here  doth  the  Poet  hawk,  hunt,  run  a Race, 

Until  he  weary  grows,  then  leaves  this  Place, 

Then  goes  a Fishing  to  a River  side. 

Whose  waters  cleare,  where  Fancy  flows  high  Tide  : 
Angles  with  wit,  to  catch  the  Fish  of  Fame, 

To  feed  his  memory,  and  preserve  his  Name.” 

Poems  and  Fancies,  “ Poets  have  most  Pleasure 
in  this  Life”  (1653). 

Quarles. 

“ The  broad-side  bream, 

The  wary  trout  that  thrives  against  the  stream  ; 

The  well-grown  carp,  full  laden  with  her  spawn  ; 

The  surest  way 

To  take  the  fish,  is  give  her  leave  to  play, 

And  yield  her  line.”  Shepard's  Eclogues  (1644). 

Bastard  (Thomas). 

The  author  of  Christoleros  (published  in  1598,  and  re- 
printed in  1842  at  the  Beldornie  Press)  addresses  two 
epigrams  Ad  Henricum  Wottonum,  in  one  of  which  he 
says : — 

“ Wotton,  the  country  and  the  country  swayne, 

How  can  they  yield  a poet  any  sense  ? 

How  can  they  stir  him  up,  or  heate  his  brain  ? 

How  can  they  feede  him  with  intelligence!  ” 

And  he  recommends  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  “ London, 
Englande’s  fayrest  eye.”  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that 
their  friendship  was  occasioned  or  confirmed  by  their 
mutual  love  of  fishing,  for  in  another  epigram,  Be  Pis- 
catione,  Bastard  observes  : — 

“ Fishing,  if  I,  a fisher,  may  protest, 

Of  pleasures  is  the  sweet’st,  of  sports  the  best, 

Of  exercises  the  most  excellent ; 

Of  recreations  the  most  innocent. 

But  now  the  sport  is  marde,  and  wott  ye  why  ? 
Fishes  decrease,  and  fishers  multiply.” 

Collier’s  Poetical  Decameron,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
Stradling  (Sir  John). 

“ Like  Birds  for  whom  the  Fowler  spreads  his  net. 
And  traynes  them  in  with  whistle  and  a stale  : 

Or  fish  when  bayted  hookes  old  Anglers  set, 

Which  bitten,  brings  them  soone  vnto  their  bale. 

So  that  old  Angler-for-mens-soules,  some  Wynnes 
With  sweetned  bay  tea,  and  some  with  subtle  gynnes.” 

Divine  Poems  (1625). 
Bunyan  (John). 

“ You  see  the  ways  the  Fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish  : what  engines  doth  he  make  1 
Behold  1 how  he  engageth  all  his  wits : 

Also  his  snares,  lines,  angles,  hooks,  and  nets; 

Yet  fish  there  be,  that  neither  hook  nor  line 
Nor  snare,  nor  net,  nor  engine  can  make  thine  ; 

They  must  be  grop’d  for,  and  be  tickled  too, 

Or  they  will  not  be  catch’d,  whate’er  you  do.” 

Burton  (Robert). 

**  Fishing  is  a kindc  of  hunting  by  water,  bee  it  with 
nets,  weclcs.  bait«,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all 
out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs  or  hawkes  ; 
when  (hey  draw  their  fish  upon  the  banke,  saith  Nic. 
Jltnttlius,  Silttioqraphice,  csp.  3,  speaking  of  that  extra- 
ordinary delight  nis  countrcymcn  took  in  fishing,  and  in 


making  of  pools.  Janus  Dubravius,  that  Moravian  in 
his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway 
side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a nobleman,  booted  up  to  the 
groines,  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring 
as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all : and  when  some 
belike  objected  to  him  the  basenesse  of  his  office,  he 
excused  himself,  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why 
should  not  hee  hunt  carpes?  Many  gentlemen  in  like 
sort  with  us,  will  wade  up  to  the  arme  holes,  on  such 
occasions,  and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfie 
their  pleasure,  which  a poore  man  for  a good  stipend 
would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergoe. 

“ Plutarch,  in  his  book,  de  soler.  animal,  speaker 
against  all  fishing,  as  a filthie  base,  illiberall  imploy- 
ment , having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacitie  in  it,  nor  worth 
the  labour.  But  he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of 
Baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  our 
anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies,  several 
sleights,  etc.,  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commenda- 
tion, requires  as  much  study,  and  perspicacitie  as  the 
rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Be- 
cause hawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborous,  much 
riding  and  many  dangers  accompany  them ; but  this  is 
still  and  quiet ; and  if  so  bee  the  Angler  catch  no  Fish, 
yet  he  hath  a wholesome  walke  to  the  Brooke-side,  plea- 
sant shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streames ; he  hath  good 
aire,  and  sweet  smels  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  hee 
heares  the  melodious  harmony  of  Birds,  he  sees  the 
Swannes,  herons,  ducks,  water-hens,  cootes,  etc.,  and 
many  other  fowle,  with  their  brood,  which  hee  thinketh 
better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes  and 
all  the  sport  that  they  can  make.” 

In  a former  passage  (part  i.  sect.  3)  his  inferences 
are  less  complimentary  to  the  sport : “ For  example,  if 
melancholy  proceed  from  fleagme,  (which  is  seldome 
and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  it  stirres  up  dull  symp- 
tomes,  and  a kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impassionate  hurt. 
They  are  sleepy,  saith  Savonarola,  dull,  slow,  cold, 
blackish,  asse-like,  Asininam  Melancholiam,  Melancthon 
calls  it ; they  are  much  given  to  weeping,  and  delight  in 
waters,  ponds,  pooles,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  etc.” — 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Democritus  Junior,  part  ii. 
sect.  2. 

Thomas  Satchell. 

Downshire  Hill,  N.W. 


“SERVANTGALISM,”  &c.,  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  show  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  back  the  female  domestics 
of  our  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
peculiarities  that  in  present  days  have  afforded 
a subject  for  the  satiric  pencils  of  Leech  and 
Du  Maurier  : — 

“ Shall  I character  forth  vnto  you  a Maid-seruant,  or  : 
a Nurse,  that  will  serue  for  any  thing?  You  shall  have 
her  sluttish,  theeuish  ; with  a Brother,  a Parent,  or  a 
Kinsman,  euer  and  anon  asking  for  her,  troubling  thy 
house  with  dayly  visits;  for,  and  with  whom,  she  re- 
turnes  so  many  nights,  euer y weeke,  by  retayle ; diuid- 
ing  that  time  amongst  them  in  parcels,  which  shee  should 
lay  out  in  the  grosse  in  thy  seruice ; deuoted  onely  to 
the  loue  and  seruice  of  her  Sweet-heart:  earnestly  de- 
siring to  see  lierselfe  made  Mistresse  of  a Mantle  : shee 
will  looke  for  good  maintenance,  and  be  her  wages  neuer 
so  good,  that  proportion  will  not  serue  the  turne,  but  as 
she  sees  occasion,  she  will  still  bee  grating  more  and 
more  upon  thee  : And  you  must  ouer  and  besides,  allow 
her  her  wine  into  the  bargaine,  because  forsooth  her 
stomake  is  weake,  and  cannot  digest  her  meate  without 
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it.  If  wee  will  but  looke  out  into  the  street,  which  way 
Boeuer  we  turne  our  eye,  we  seb  euery  thing  want  some- 
what in  the  finenesse  of  it’s  Loy  and  true  touch,  all  is 
false  and  without  law,  nothing  that  is  perfect,  neither  in 
weight  nor  in  measure.” — The  Rogue  ; or,  the  Life  of 
Guzman  de  Al far  ache.  Written  in  Spanish  by  Matheo 
Aleman,  &c.,  London,  printed  for  Edward  Blount,  1622, 
folio,  p.  127. 

But,  besides  this,  it  would  appear  that  then,  as 
in  these  more  modern  days  of  Tennyson  and 
Ruskin,  all  was  rotten  in  the  moral  “ state  of 
Denmark.”  The  man-servant  was  “a  Foole,  a 
Sloven,  a earelesse  Companion,  idle,  lazie,  a bagge 
filled  with  nothing  but  malice  and  roguery  the 
hucksters  in  the  market-place  used  “ a deale  of 
coozenage  in  the  venting  of  their  wares”;  the 
attorney  was  a “ man  of  an  euill  conscience,  full 
of  tricks  and  of  quillets  the  tailor  “ filched  so 
much  of  your  stuffe  from  you  as  lessened  your  Coat, 
and  inlarged  their  Vailes  and  finally,  “your 
Mason,  your  Smith,  your  Carpenter,  and  all  other 
Tradesmen  whatsoeuer,  none  excepted,  doe  all 
steale,  all  lie,  all  coozen  : none  of  them  deales 
truly,  no,  not  one.  And  which  is  worst  of  all, 
they  take  a glory  therein,  and  thinke  themselues, 
in  so  doing,  to  be  iolly  wise  fellowes,  and  Masters 
of  the  craft  : holding  those  that  deale  more 
honestly  (if  there  be  any  such)  to  be  simple  men,  and 
poore  seely  fooles,  that  want  wit.”  After  a gird 
at  “ apothecarie,”  and  “ Master  Doctor,”  who  are 
as  bad  as  or  worse  than  the  rest,  our  quaint  author 
winds  up  : — 

“ All  goes  topsie-turuy  ; all  Kim,  Kam  ; all,  is  tricks 
and  deuices  ; all  Riddles  and  vnknowne  Mysteries;  you 
shall  not  finde  man,  with  man  ; we  all  liue  in  ambush, 
lying  in  wait  one  for  another,  as  the  Cat  for  the  Mouse, 
or  the  Spider  for  the  Fly ; who  roming  carelessly  vp  and 
downe,  suffers  herselfe  to  be  taken  by  a slender  thread, 
whilest  that  venemous  vermine,  seazing  on  her  head, 
bolds  her  fast,  neuer  leauing  her,  till  shee  hath  killed 
her  with  her  poison.”— P.  128. 

But  all  this  refers  to  Spain,  and  not  to  our  moral 
England,  it  may  be  urged.  Well,  perhaps  the 
Spaniards  were  two  centuries  and  a half  before  us, 
and  we  are  only  now  what  they  were  then.  Still, 
Ben  Jonson  eulogized-— 

“ This  Spanish  Proteus,  which,  though  writ 
But  in  one  tongue,  was  formed  with  the  world’s  wit ; 
And  hath  the  noblest  marke  of  a good  Booke, 

That  an  ill  man  doth  not  securely  looke 
Ypon  it.” 

And  the  writer  of  some  very  clever  lines,  “ to  the 
■exact  Translator,”  says  : — 

“ And  (Reader)  if  thou  spy 
Thy  owne  selfe  in  this  Magick  glasse,  Refuse 
No  Surgeon’s  hand,  but  (gainst  the  common  vse) 

Let  the  Booke  censure  thee ; And  thanke  his  paine, 
Whose  Pen  so  gently  prickt  thy  maister-vaine  : 

And  thanke  his  faithfull  Conuoy.” 

Moreover,  there  is  no  lack  of  contemporary  satire 
to  show  that  the  “ tricks  of  tradesmen  ” were  not 
confined  to  the  Spanish  chapmen.  Old  Sam. 
Rowlands,  even  in  his  day,  lamented  that  honour 


and  honest  dealing  in  business  were  things  of  the 
past  : — 

“ To  let  him  haue  a pen-worth  he  is  willing; 

Yet  for  a groat’s-worth,  makes  him  pay  a shilling  ; 

Giues  Good-man  Trollop  one  thing  for  another, 

And  sayes,  heele  vse  him  as  he  were  his  Brother  : 

But  while  his  eares  with  brother’s  tearmes  he  feeds 

He  prooueth  but  a Coosen  in  his  deeds  : 

Brotherhood  once  in  Kindred  bore  the  sway  ; 

But  that  dates  out,  and  Coosnage  hath  the  day. 

The  foregone  ages  that  are  spent  and  done, 

The  old  time  past,  that  calls  time  present,  Sonne, 

Saw  better  yeares,  and  more  plaine  meaning  hourea 

Than  presently,  or  future  following  ours  ; 

The  World  is  naught,  and  now  ypon  the  ending, 

Grows  worse  and  worse,  and  far.dest  off  fro’  mending.” 

The  Letting  of  Humors  Blood  in  the  Head - 
Vaine,  due.,  imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W., 
1611  (Satyre  vii.). 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  ON  OLD 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 

{Continued  from  p.  466.) 

1668.  The  Sinners’ Arraignment ; or,  the  Life,  Death, 
and  Judgement  of  Stubborn  and  Incorrigible  Sinners. 
With  some  Consolations  for  Saints.  Loudon,  Printed 
for  Thomas  Passinger,  &c.  1668.  12mo.  12  leaves, 

black  letter. 

1670.  An  Answer  to  the  Maiden’s  Frollick.  Printed 
for  P.  Brooksby,  J.  Deacon,  J.  Blare,  J.  Back  ( circa 
1670).  A Sheet  in  three  columns,  with  a woodcut  in 
four  compartments. 

1672.  The  History  of  the  Five  Wise  Philosophers  ; or, 
the  AVonderful  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Jehosaphat  the 
Hermit,  Son  of  Avenerio,  King  of  Burma  in  India.  The 
manner  of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
the  Horrid  Persecutions  he  suffered  for  the  same.  With 
the  miracles  he  wrought.  And  how,  after  his  turning 
Hermit,  he  lived  in  a cell  in  the  Desart  thirty-six  years. 
A Treatise  both  Pleasant,  Profitable,  and  Pious.  By  H. 
P(eacham),  Gent.  London,  Printed  for  D.  Page,  T. 
Passinger,  and  B.  Hurlock,  living  on  and  near  London 
Bridge.  1672.  12mo.,  6 leaves.  J.  Tracey  published  an 
8vo.  edition  of  the  above  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London 
Bridge. 

1672.  Ben  Jonson  Junior’s  Poems,  being  a Miscellanie 
of  Seriousness,  Wit,  Mirth,  and  Mysterie,  composed  by 
AY.  S.,  Gent.  12mo.  1672.  Thomas  Passinger,  at  the 
Three  Bibles  about  the  middle  of  London  Bridge. 

1673.  A Philosophical  Essay,  treating  of  the  most  pro- 
bable Cause  of  that  grand  Mystery  of  Nature,  the  Flux 
and  Reflux,  or  Flowing  and  Ebbing  of  the  Sea.  London, 
printed  by  T.  M.  for  T.  Passinger  at  the  Three  Bibles  on 
the  Middle  of  London  Bridge.  1673.  4to.,  18  pp.  Re- 
printed in  the  Rarleian  Miscellany , vol.  v.  pp.  354-9. 
Is  dedicated  “ To  the  learned  and  Judicious  Sir  John 
Marsham,  of  Whoorne’s  Place,  in  Kent,  Knight  and 
Baronet,  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  of  his  Majesty’s  High 
Court  of  Chancery,”  by  Thomas  Philipot. 

1678.  A Flying  Post  with  a Packet  of  Choice  new 
Letters  and  Complements : containing  Variety  of  Ex- 
amples of  witty  and  delightful  Letters,  &c.  Newly 
written  by  W.  T.,  Gent.  London,  printed  for  John 
Williamson  at  the  Sun  and  Bible  in  the  Low  Buildings 
on  London  Bridge.  1678.  4to. 

1679.  A Dialogue  between  Life  and  Death.  Very 
requisite  for  the  Contemplation  of  all  Transitory  Pilgrims 
and  pious  minded  Christians.  (By  Richard  AVates. 
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London,  printed  for  John  Wright  at  the  Crown  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  Thomas  Passinger  at  the  Three  Bibles 
upon  London  Bridge.  1679.  8vo. 

1679.  The  Famous  History  of  Frier  Bacon,  &c. 
London,  printed  by  M.  Clark,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
T.  Passinger  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge. 
1679.  4to. 

16S0.  Warning  for  Servants : and  a Caution  to  Pro- 
testants ; or,  the  Case  of  Margaret  Clark,  lately  executed 
for  Firing  her  Masters  House  in  Southwark.  Faithfully 
Relating  the  Manner  (as  she  affirmed  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life)  how  she  was  drawn  in  to  that  wicked  act ; 
set  forth  under  her  own  hand  after  Condemnation.  Her 
Penitent  Behaviour  in  Prison.  Her  Christian  Advice 
to  visitors Impartially  published,  with  the  Attesta- 
tion of  Persons  of  Worth, London,  Printed  by  Tho. 

Parkhurst, and  are  to  be  sold  by  Joseph  Collier  at  the 

Bible  on  London  Bridge,  under  the  Gate.  1680. 

1681.  XXXV  | Sermons  | viz.,  xvi  ad  Aulam,  v ad 
Clerum,  vi  adMagistratum,viiiadPopulum.  | Withalarge 
Preface  | By  | The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  | 
Robert  Sanderson,  | Late  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  | The 
Seventh  Edition ; Corrected  and  Amended  | Whereunto 
is  now  added  the  Life  of  the  Keverend  and  Learned  j 
Author,  Written  by  Isaac  Walton  | London,  Printed  by 
Tho.  Hodgkin,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  T.  Basset  at  the 
George  | in  Fleet  Street,  J.  Wright,  at  the  Crown  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  R.  Chiswell  at  | the  Rose  and  Crown,  and 
B.  Tooke  at  the  Ship  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  i yard,  T.  Pas- 
einger  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge  | and  T. 
Sawbridge,  at  the  Three  Flour-de-luces  in  | Little  Britain. 
mdclxxxi.  Fol. 

1681.  The  Royal  Garland  of  Love  and  Delight.  Con- 
taining the  Lives  of  sundry  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princes, 
with  other  Love  Songs  and  Sonnets,  full  of  delight.  By 
T(homa8)  D(eloney).  Whereunto  is  added  a rare  new 
Sonnet  of  the  Restoration  of  our  Royal  Sovereign  1 
Charles  the  2nd,  1660.  Printed  by  T.  H.  for  W.  Thac- 
keray, T.  Passinger,  J.  Clarke,  and  P.  Brooksby.  1681. 
8vo. 

1682.  Ecclesiastical  History  Epitomiz’d.  Containing 
a faithful  Account  of  the  Birth,  Life,  and  Doctrine, 
Crucifixion  and  Ascension  of  the  Holy  Jesus.  With  the 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  Primitive  Fathers 

Faithfully  continued  to  the  Reformation,  and  since 

deduced  to  this  present  Age.  Faithfully  collected  by 
J(obn)  S(hirley),  Gent.  Part  the  First.  London,  Printed 
for  W.  Thackeray  in  Duck  Lane,  T.  Passinger  and 
Charles  Passinger  on  London  Bridge.  1682.  8vo. 

1682.  Loves  School ; or,  a New  Merry  Book  of  Com- 
plements  Printed  for  W.  Thackeray,  T.  Passinger,  P. 

Brooksby  and  J.  Clarke.  1682.  8vo. 

1682.  The  Shepherd’s  Garland  of  Love,  Loyalty  and 
Delight.  Containing  many  pleasant  New  Songs  and 
Sonnets,  delightful  for  the  humours  and  fancies  of 
Young  Men  arid  Maids.  London,  Printed  for  J.  Wright, 
J.  Clarke.  W.  Thackeray,  and  T.  Passinger.  1682.  8vo. 

1683.  The  Most  Pleasant  History  of  Ornatus  and 
Artesia  ; Shewing  tho  Tyrannical  and  Wicked  Reign  of 
Thaon,  King  of  Phrygia,  & c.  The  Eight  Impression 
Exnctly  Corrected  and  Amended.  London,  Printed  bv 
M.  White  for  J.  Wright,  J.  Clarke,  W.  Thackeray,  and 
Tho.  Pasdnger.  1683.  4to.,  black  letter. 

1685.  Tho  Book  of  Merry  Riddles.  Printed  for 
W.  T.  and  sold  by  John  Back  at  the  Black  Boy  on 
London  Bridge.  1685.  8vo. 

1685.  Tho  Academy  of  Complements;  or,  a New  Way 
of  Wooing.  Wherein  is  variety  of  Love-Letters,  very  fit 
to  be  read  of  all  Young  Men  and  Maids,  that  desire 
to  learn  the  true  way  of  Complements.  London, 
Printed  for  Thomas  Passinger  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three 
Bibles  on  London  Bridge.  1685.  8vo. 


1685.  Cocker’s  Decimal  Arithmetick : Wherein  is 
shewed  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Decimal  Fractions,  &c. 

Whereunto  is  added  his  Artificial  Arithmetick Also 

his  Algebraical  Arithmetick.  Composed  by  Edward 
Cocker,  late  Practitioner  in  the  Arts  of  Writing,  Arith- 
metick, and  Engraving.  Perused,  Corrected,  and  Pub- 
lished by  John  Hawkins,  Writing-master  at  St.  George’s 
Church  in  Southwark.  London,  Printed  by  J.  Richard- 
son, for  Tho.  Passinger,  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London 
Bridge,  and  Tbo.  Law  at  the  Golden  Lyon  in  South- 
wark. mdclxxxy.  8vo. 

1685.  The  Sack  ful  of  News.  Printed  by  H.  B.  for 
J.  Clark,  W.  Thackeray,  and  T.  Passinger.  1685.  8vo. 

1686.  The  Loyal  Garland,  | or  | a choice  collection  of 
songs  highly  in  request,  and  j much  esteemed  in  the  past 
and  present  times ; | made  by  divers  ingenious  persons, 
on  sundry  occasions,  | for  the  sake  of  merryment.  | And 
sung  with  great  applause,  as  being  the  flower  of  [ col- 
lection and  rarity.  Fifth  edit.,  with  add.  Licensed 
August  38,  1686.  12mo.  88  pp.  London,  printed  by 
J.  R.  for  T.  Passinger,  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London 
Bridge.  1686. 

1686.  The  Art  of  Courtship ; or,  the  School  of  Delight, 
containing  Amorous  Dialogues,  Complemental  Expres- 
sions, Poems,  Letters,  and  Discourses  upon  sundry 
occasions,  relating  to  Love  and  business  : Pleasant  New 
Songs.  Printed  by  I.  M.  for  J.  Back,  at  the  Black  Boy 
on  London  Bridge.  1686.  8vo. 

1687.  The  True-Lovers  Garland.  Deck’d  and  Adorn’d 
with  Variety  of  New  Songs.  Printed  for  J.  Back,  at  the 
Black  Boy  on  London  Bridge,  near  the  Draw  Bridge. 

1687.  8vo. 

1687.  The  Famous  History  of  Montelion,  Knight  of 
the  Oracle,  &c.  London,  printed  by  J.  R.  and  W.  W. 
for  W.  Thackeray  and  T.  Passenger,  and  are  to  be  soldi 
at  their  Shops  : at  the  Angel  in  Duck  Lane,  near  West 
Smithfield  ; and  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge. 
1687.  4to.,  black-letter. 

1689.  The  Royal  Garland;  or,  Protestant  Delight, 
fully  furnished  with  variety  of  new  songs  upon  sundry 
occasions  ; fitted  to  the  capacities  of  all  loving  subjects 
both  in  city  and  country.  Printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the 
Looking  Glass  on  London  Bridge.  1689.  12mo.  (Percy 
Society,  v.  29,  37.) 

Aristotle’s  Legacy,  or  his  Golden  Cabinet  of  Secrets 
opened,  in  five  treatises.  Licensed  according  to  order. 
Printed  for  J.  Elare  at  the  Looking  Glass,  &c.  N.d. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  other  editions 
“ printed  for  Tbo.  Norris  at  the  Looking  Glass/’' 
1690,  8vo.,  and  1711,  12mo. 

1690.  The  Essex  Champion;  or,  the  Famous  History 
of  Sir  Billy  of  Billerecay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo.  London, 
printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the  Looking  Glass  on  London 
Bridge. 

(1690.)  Aristotle’s  Legacy,  or  his  Golden  Cabinet  of 
Secrets ; being  Youths  Delightful  Pastime.  Opened  in 
Five  Treatises  : 1.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  &c.  To  which 
is  added,  A Compleat  Book  of  Riddles.  Translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Solman,  Student  in  Astrology.  Licensed 
according  to  order.  Printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the  Looking 
Glass  on  London  Bridge.  ( Circa  1690.)  8vo. 

(1690.)  A Serious  Meditation  for  Sinners,  which  is  set 
forth  in  several  Discourses,  which  passed  between  a 
Soul  at  her  departure  and  the  Members  of  her  Body,  by 
Edward  Carrey.  In  Three  Parts.  Licenced  according 
to  order.  Printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the  Looking  Glass  on 
London  Bridge.  ( Circa  1690.)  8vo. 

(1690.)  The  Famous  and  Pleasant  History  of  Parismus, 
the  Valiant  and  Renowned  Prince  of  Bohemia.  In  Two 
Parts.  London,  printed  by  W.  Onley  for  J.  Blare  at  the 
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sign  of  the  Looking  Glass  on  London  Bridge.  (Circa 
1690.)  8 vo. 

The  following  are  some  undated  publications  of 
J.  Blare’s  : — 

The  Deptford  Garland.  In  Three  Parts.  Printed  for 
J.  Blare  at  the  Looking  Glass  on  London  Bridge.  N.d., 
8vo.,  4 leaves,  with  a cut. 

Constant  Betty’s  Garland.  Compos’d  of  Four  New 
Songs.  Printed  for  J.  Blare,  &c.  N.d.,  8vo.,  4 leaves. 

The  Golden  Garland  of  most  Delightful  Mirth  and 
Merriment.  Containing  a Variety  of  Excellent  New 
Songs.  Printed  for  J.  Blare  on  London  Bridge.  N.d., 
8vo. 

The  Pleasant  History  of  Tom  Ladle  : with  the  Trans- 
actions of  Peter  the  Plowman  and  Betty  his  Mother. 
Printed  for  J.  Blare  at  the  Looking  Glass  on  London 
Bridge,  near  the  church.  N.d.,  8vo. 

The  True  and  Admirable  History  of  the  Noble  Mar- 
quess of  Salus  and  Patient  Grissel,  a Poor  Man’s 
Daughter  in  France,  &c.  Enter’d  according  to  Order. 
London,  printed  by  and  for  T.  Norris  at  the  Looking 
Glass  on  London  Bridge.  ( Circa  1690.)  4to.,  12  leaves, 
cut  on  title, 

W.  G.  B.  Page. 

91,  Porter  Street,  Hull. 

{To  le  continued .) 


Sir  Robert  Cotton. — In  the  Encydopcedia 
Britannica  (vi.  509,  ninth  ed.)  it  is  stated  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  educated  at  Trinity- 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1585.  So,  too,  the  Penny  CycL  and 
others.  Also  in  Smith’s  Vita  Cottoni , prefixed  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  (Oxon.,  1696), 
it  is  stated  that  Cotton  was  educated  at  Trinity 
(p.  iv.  col.  2).  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
the  antiquary,  was  of  Jesus  College.  The  college 
books  (both  of  Jesus  and  Trinity)  fail  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  matter ; but  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Luard  I learn  that  there  were  two 
Robert  Cottons — one  who  matriculated  at  C.  C.  C.  in 
June,  1573,  and  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  in  1575, 
the  other  matriculated  pensioner  of  Jesus  (Nov.  22, 
1581),  and  proceeded  B.A.,  also  at  Jesus,  in  1585. 
Now,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  born  in  1570,  as  his 
epitaph  in  Connington  Church  declares,  “Natus 
xxii  Januarii  m.d.lxx.  Dentoniae”  (Smith,  op.  cit., 
in  fin.)',  and  since,  even  in  those  days,  we  cannot 
well  imagine  a B.A.  of  five  years  of  age,  I fear  we 
must  reluctantly  surrender  our  claim  to  include 
the  distinguished  antiquary  among  our  alumni. 
The  Biog.  Brit.  (iii.  1484)  gravely  says,  “ Was 

born  in  1570 and  was  educated  at  Trinity 

College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A,  in  1575.”  R.  Sinker. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Push-pin. — Strutt’s  notice  of  this  game  is  a 
mere  vague  reference,  and  this  induces  me  to  send 
you  what  I have  just  learned  from  our  Kentish 
servant-maid,  who  happened  to  make  use  of  the 
phrase  in  my  hearing.  Place  two  pins  in  a continuous 


line  on  a table,  their  heads  touching.  The  two  com- 
batants then  move  or  push  their  pins  alternately,  each 
endeavouring  to  get  his  to  lie  across  and  above  that 
of  the  other.  It  is  decidedly  a very  childish  game ; 
and  after  this  description  one  can  better  appreciate 
the  idea  ( Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  V.  iii.)  of  Nestor 
playing  it  with  the  boys. 

Handy-Dandy. — This  game  is  described  by 
Strutt,  in  Johnson’s  words,  “a  play  in  which 
children  change  hands  and  places.”  This  neither 
explains  it  nor  is  it  correct.  One  child,  placing 
its  hands  behind  its  back,  conceals  something  in  one 
of  them,  then,  bringing  them  forward  closed,  and 
twirling  them  round  one  another,  she  at  last  places 
one  fist  upon  the  other,  meanwhile  reciting  this : — 
“ Handy-Dandy 
Sugary  Candy 
Which  hand  will  you  have.” 

If  the  girl  asked  guesses  rightly,  the  hidden  thing 
becomes  hers,  and  the  game  either  ends  or  the 
true  guesser  conceals  something  else  in  her  turn, 
or  sometimes,  if  she  have  more  to  distribute,  the 
original  player  repeats  her  performance.  Some  of 
the  fun  consists  in  making  the  empty  fist  look 
larger,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  guessed-afc 
wit  of  the  guesser.  Br.  Nicholson. 

Christmas  Day  on  a Monday. — This  year 
the  day  accepted  as  Christmas  Day  fell  once  more 
on  a Monday ; and  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to 
some  lines  quoted  by  Prof.  Skeat  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (3rd  S.  x.  507),  which 
give  sundry  prophecies  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  follow  when  Christmas  Day  falls  on  different 
days  of  the  week.  If  any  persons  are  depressed  at 
the  foretelling  therein  that  when  the  day  falls  on 
Monday  a severe  winter  will  follow  (“  gret  wynter 
that  yeer  shal  ghee  see  ”),  with  a murrain  of  beasts 
afterwards,  let  them  look  back,  and  see  what  the 
prophet  in  question  predicts  when  Christmas  Day 
falls  on  a Sunday,  as  it  did  last  year  : — 

“ The  somer  affter  al-so  bee  drye, 

And  right  saysounable,  I seye.” 

Reflecting  on  the  almost  continuous  rains  we  have 
had  since  the  beginning  of  June,  we  can  scarcely 
set  more  store  by  this  prophecy  than  by  those 
which  some  persons  would  found  on  the  abundance 
and  frequency  of  sun-spots.  W.  T.  Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

Christmas  Carol  Singing. — The  following 
story  about  Christmas  carol  singing  is  told  in 
Pasquil’s  Jests,  1609:  — 

“ A tale  of  a merry  Christmas  Carroll  sung  by  women. 
— There  was  sometime  an  old  knight,  who  being  disposed 
to  make  himselfe  merry  in  a Christmas  time,  sent  for 
many  of  his  tenants,  and  poore  neighbors,  with  their 
wives,  to  dinner : when  having  made  meat  to  be  set  on 
the  table,  would  suffer  no  man  to  drinke,  till  he  that  was 
master  over  his  wife  should  sing  a carroll : great  nice- 
nesse  there  was,  who  should  bee  the  musician.  Yet  with 
much  adoe,  looking  one  upon  another,  after  a dry  hemme 
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or  two,  a dreaming  companion  drew  out  as  much  as  hee 
durst  towards  an  ill-fashioned  ditty.  When  having 
made  an  end,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  beholders,  at 
last  it  came  to  the  women’s  table,  when  likewise  com- 
mandment was  given,  that  there  should  no  drinke  be 
touched  till  she  that  was  master  over  her  husband  had 
sung  a Christmas  carroll ; whereupon  they  fell  all  to 
such  a singing,  that  there  was  never  heard  such  a catter- 
walling  peece  of  musicke.  Whereat  the  knight  laughed 
lieartely,  that  it  did  him  halfe  as  muche  good  as  a corner 
of  his  Christmas  pie.” 

Constance  Eussell. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Curious  Entries  in  old  Radnor  Registers 

{continued  from  ante,  p.  106). — 

1788.  Sarah,  base  child  of  Jane  Morgan,  alias  Kettle- 
bender,  a Widow  and  Pauper,  was  bapd  Feb.  the  17th. 

1788.  Elizabeth,  D,r  of  Wm  Evans,  alias  Tissy,  a 
Labourer,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  was  bapd  Feb.  17th. 

1789.  James,  son  of  Thomas  Jones,  alias  Tom  Juggy, 
•of  Lower  Harpton,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  bapd  May 
the  7th. 

1789.  Richard  Pitchfork,  a Pauper  and  an  Ideot,  was 
buried  Novr  the  25th. 

1790.  March  10th.  Bapd  Richard,  son  of  Richard 
Nortlien  by  Ann  his  wife.  She  wras  brought  to  Bed  at 
her  Mother’s  at  the  Green  below  Walton,  and  her  hus- 
band lived  at  the  time  in  London. 

1791.  July  5tb.  Bapd  Jane,  D,r  of  Elizabeth  Lewis, 
alias  the  Racer,  a Pauper. 

1792.  Aug.  21st.  Bapd  William,  base  child  of  Mary 
Powell,  alias  Dtr  of  Welsh  Peggy. 

1793.  May  11th.  Bapd  Hannah,  D,r  of  John  Jones, 
who  lives  with  James  Lewis  of  the  Yardro,  by  Mary  his 
wife. 

1793.  June  11 1'1.  Buried  John  Jones,  commonly  called 
Spicker,  a pauper. 

1794.  November  1st.  Bapd  Anne,  Dtr  of  Edward 
Evans,  a Caidiganshire  man,  by  Margaret  Evans  of 
Lanjago,  in  the  parish  of  Llanvihangel  Nant  Melan,  the 
•said  Edward  Evans  was  married  to  the  said  Margaret 
Evans,  D,r  of  Edward  Evans  of  Lanjago  aforesaid,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Llanvihangel  aforesaid,  but  soon  after 
his  said  marriage  it  was  found  that  he  had  at  the  Time 
-another  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  New  Church 
in  Cardiganshire. 

1797.  June  18'*i.  Bapd  Rachel,  a Child  at  Nurse  with 
Birch,  of  Stocking,  near  Barland;  neither  Birch  nor  his 
wife  would  tell  who  her  parents  were. 

1798.  Feb.  19«h.  Buried  Edward  Holl,  a dumb  man. 

1799.  Dec',r  1*'.  Bapd  Ann.  D,r  of  Thomas  Griffith, 
who  is  now  in  the  Militia,  by  Sarah  his  wife. 

1800.  Novr  7ll>.  Bapd  Evan,  6on  of  the  Revd  Hugh 
Jones,  of  Weythel,  by  Mary  his  wife.  He  was  born  on 
Thursday,  the  6,h  of  Novr,  at  half  past  three  o’clock  in 
the  After:  Noon. 

Several  persons  of  the  name  of  Evans  bore  the 
Mias  Tissy.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  it  ? 

I heard  it  once  or  twice  in  Radnorshire  as  a nick- 
name. The  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  was  very  fond  of 
registering  the  time  of  day  or  night  when  a child 
was  born  to  him.  M.A.  Oxon. 

Remarkable  Comet  in  tiie  Tenth  Century. 
— As  described  at  the  time  by  the  good  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  Gall,  this  object  must  have  been  of  no 
mean  size.  The  fiery  gleam,  too,  of  its  image  in 
the  mirror  of  the  Bodensee  at  nightfall  portended 


coming  evils— -rapine  and  "war.  The  chroniclers 
briefly  notice  it  in  these  words  : “ Nova  Stella 
apparaife  insolitse  magnitudinis  aspectu  fulgurans, 
et  oculos  verberans,  non  sine  terrore /<1  (“  Annales 
Gallenses  majores,”  bei  Pertz,  Mon.  i.  8).  In 
J.  Y.  ScheffeFs  interesting  work  named  RJcke- 
hard,  a History  of  the  Tenth  Century  (Stuttgart, 
1875)  the  terror  produced  by  this  apparition,  and 
the  evils  it  betokened,  are  thus  vividly  sketched  : — ■ 

“ Der  Marz  kam  ho  ran,  schwere  Stiirme  sausten  liber’s 
Land,  in  der  ersten  klaren  Sternennachfc  stand  ein  Komefe 
am  Himmel,  und  der  Storch,  der  auf  der  Burg  Dachfirst 
woblgemuth  hauste  war  acht  Tage  nach  seiner  Ruck- 
kunft  wieder  von  dannen  geflogen  : die  Leute  schiittel- 
ten  den  Kopf.  Dann  trieb  der  Schafer  von  Eugen  seine 
Heerde  am  Berg  voriiber,  der  erzahlte,  dass  er  den 
Heerwurm  begegnet ; dass  bedeutefe  Krieg. 

Unheimliche  Stimmung  lagerte  sich  liber  die  Gemiither. 
Drohendes  Erdbeben  wird  auch  in  welter  Entfernung 
vorausgespiirt,  bier  Ausbleiben  einer  Quelle,  dort  scheur 
Vogelflug:  ebenso  ahnt  sich  Gefahr  des  Krieges.”— P.  14. 

Has  this  remarkable  comet  been  noticed  elsewhere 
by  any  writer  ? F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

Surrender  by  a Straw.— The  following  curious 
document  has  lately  come  into  my  possession,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  Yorkshire 
antiquaries  :■ — 

“The  Bill  of  Surrender  made  the  Thirtieth  day  of 
April  in  the  twentieth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sove- 
raigne  Lord  James  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England 
France  and  Ireland  defender  of  the  fayth  &c.  and  of 
Scotland  the  five  and  fiftieth  Witnesseth  that  Gilbert 
Nunries  of  Leeds  in  the  countie  of  Yorke  Shomaker 
hath  by  the  hands  of  George  Cockill  customarie  tenant 
of  the  Mannor  of  Altoft  surrendered  and  given  up  with 
a strawe  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  one  rode  of  Arrable 
land  more  or  lesse  lyinge  in  a certain  feild  called  Twene- 
townes  withall  and  singular  the  appurtenances  in  Altoft 
aforesayd  being  of  the  yeerly  rent  of  two  pence  halfe- 
penny  of  intent  to  make  courting  thereof  To  the  use 
and  beboofe  of  Wm  Freson  of  Altoft  in  the  sayd  countie 
of  Yorke  Esqre  and  Margaret  bis  wife  and  to  theire 
beires  and  assignes  for  ever.” 

Augustus  J essopp. 

Bugs. — This  word  seems  to  be  used  with  a 
double  entendre  in  John  Wilbye’s  Madrigals,  first 
set,  No.  11,  first  printed  1598,  and  reprinted  by 
the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  1840-41 : — 

“ Thus  saith  my  Cloris  bright, 

When  we  of  love  sit  down  and  talk  together. 

Beware  of  Love,  dear,  Love  is  a walking  sprite, 

And  Love  is  this  and  that. 

And  oh  I wot  not  what. 

And  comes  and  goes  again  I wot  not  whither. 

No,  no,  these  are  but  bugs  to  breed  amazing, 

For  in  her  eyes  I saw  bis  torchlight  blazing.” 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham. 

Ash  Keys. — In  Recollections  of  My  Own  Life 
and  Times , by  Thomas  Jackson,  I find  that  some 
of  the  people  of  Sancton  (E.  R.  Yorks.) — 

“ every  summer  examined  the  ash  trees  with  great  care 
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to  see  whether  or  not  they  produced  any  seed ; for  the 
barrenness  of  the  ash  was  said  to  be  a sure  sign  of  public 
calamity.  It  was  a tradition  among  aged  and  thought- 
ful men  that  the  ash  trees  of  England  produced  no  seed 
during  the  year  in  which  Charles  the  First  was  be- 
headed.”—?. 14. 

St.  Swithin. 

A “ Hurricane.”— 

“What  is  the  Produce  of  our  Masquerades,  Ridotto’s 
everlasting  Cardings,  in  our  ltouts,  Riots,  Drums,  Hurri- 
canes, Tumults,”  &c. 

(n.)  “ A confused  meeting  of  Company  of  both  Sexes 
on  Sundays,  is  called  a Hurricane.” — the  Christian,  a 
Sermon  by  Robert  Whatley,  1746,  p.  vii. 

W.  0.  B. 

A Chronogram.— Mr.  Hilton’s  recent  work  on 
chronograms  having  excited  some  interest  in  this 
special  branch  of  mental  ingenuity,  I would  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  my  own  name,  in  Latin 
form,  includes  the  date  of  my  birth,  thus  : 
gVILIeLMVs  franCIsCVs  prIDeaVXIVs= 
1840.  Such  a coindence  as  this  must  be  suffi- 
ciently rare  as  to  merit  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

W.  F.  Prideaux. 

Jaipur,  Rajputana. 


<Surrte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 


Bishop  Fisher.— I am  engaged  in  editing  for 
Prof.  Mayor  part  ii.  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society’s  publication  of  Bishop  Fisher’s 
English  works.  This  should,  of  course,  include 
all  his  English  letters ; but  previous  to  the  year 
1534  I can  only  find  three  short  notifications  of 
intended  visits  to  monasteries  — given  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2396). 
Of  Fisher’s  Latin  letters  I can  only  recover  four 
to  Erasmus  in  the  years  1516  and  1517,  one  to 
Wolsey  on  the  divorce  (S.  P.,  Henry  VIII.,  iv. 
3148),  and  one  to  Paul  — - — , also  on  the  divorce 
(S.  P.,  Henry  VIII,  iv.  3232).  The  letters 
written  in  1534  and  1535,  which  we  have,  are  of 
less  interest  than  earlier  letters,  some  others  of 
which  must,  I think,  be  in  existence.  I have  also 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  bishop’s  sermons 
may  still  exist,  besides  those  already  published  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The  Wurtzburg 
edition  of  the  Latin  works  contains  a sermon  on 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — 
“ Ex  Anglo  in  Latinum  conversa  a Joanne  Fennio, 
sacerdote  Anglo  ” — but  I cannot  find  the  original. 
Lowndes  mentions  a quarto  printed  by  William 
Rastall  containing  “two  fruitfull  sermons”  by 
Bishop  Fisher,  dated  June  28,  1532,  which  was 
sold  at  Horne  Tooke’s  sale.  This  I have  not  seen. 
I am  also  very  anxious  for  information  about  Latin 
or  English  lives  of  the  bishop.  I have  only  been 


able  to  examine  those  in  the  British  Museum.  If 
any  of  your  readers  could  help  me  in  these  matters 
I should  be  very  thankful.  Ronald  Bayne. 

Whitcombe,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 

MS.  Collections  of  Literary  and  General 
Correspondence  of  Eminent  Englishmen. — 
Will  some  of  the  many  collectors  who  are  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  a few  bibliographical  notes 
of  printed  catalogues  of  the  most  important  sales 
of  MS.  collections  of  literary  and  general  corre- 
spondence of  eminent  Englishmen,  of  similar 
character  to  that  of  Dawson  Turner,  1859,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  I have  seen  ? I 
have  access  to  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  MSS. 
at  Stowe,  1849,  and  “ Autograph  Letters  and 
MSS.  of  M.  Donnadieu,  1851,”  both  inferior  to 
Turner’s  in  the  above  speciality.  I wish  these 
notes  for  a literary  purpose,  and  do  not  desire 
those  of  catalogues  of  single  autograph  letters. 
I am  familiar  with  the  index  to  the  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum  recently  issued. 

William  John  Potts. 

529,  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

An  Ancient  Roman  Coin. — An  ancient  Roman 
silver  medal  (measuring  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter),  which  was  recently  found  in 
Cyprus  and  is  now  in  my  possession,  shows  upon 
its  obverse  a female  head  with  the  circumscrip- 
tion “Julia  Augusta,”  and  upon  its  reverse  a 
whole-length  female  figure  holding  a sceptre  in 
her  right  hand  with  the  circumscription 
“J-u-n-o.”  Julia  Augusta,  the  daughter  of 
Titus  and  wife  of  Domitian,  is  thus  figured, 
both  on  ancient  Roman  coins  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion (see  Pauly’s  Real  - Encydopadie,  iv.  493). 
Juno’s  figure,  in  the  above  position,  is  represented 
in  her  well-known  statue,  as  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  refer  me  to  a public  or  private  numismatic 
collection  where  another  copy  of  this  ancient  coin 
may  be  seen  and  compared  with  it  ? 

H.  Krebs. 

Oxford. 

Wm.  Hincks,  Engraver.— Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  permit  me  to  solicit  information,  through 
the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.,”  concerning  this  artist. 
I only  know  him  as  the  delineator  and  engraver  of 
a set  of  prints  which  are  in  my  possession.  The 
engravings  are  twelve  in  number,  of  a large  size,  on 
stout  paper,  and  illustrate  the  manufacture  of  linen 
in  Ireland  in  1783.  The  figures  and  landscapes 
are  well  done.  The  faces  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  composition  shows  that  Hincks  was  no 
mean  artist.  Although  the  costumes  and  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  only  an  Irish  hovel  can  pro- 
duce, the  faces  are  modelled  with  an  Arcadian 
grace.  Each  print  is  dedicated  to  some  nobleman 
of  the  day  ; as,  No.  1 to  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
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Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  all  the 
Earls  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  ; No.  2 to  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  &c.  The  subjects  go  from 
the  sowing  of  the  flax  through  all  the  processes 
until  the  finished  bales  are  being  sold  in  the  Linen 
Hall  of  Dublin.  The  prints  are  taken  off  in 
reddish-brown  ink,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hatching,  remind  one  of  Bartolozzi.  The  imprint 
is,  “ London,  published  as  the  Acts  direct  by  Wm. 
Hincks,  April  18,  1783.”  Adin  Williams. 

Leclilade,  Glouc. 

Touching  for  Scrofula. — In  a Latin  edition 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  edited  by  Thomas  Parsel  in 
the  year  1727,  there  is  a form  of  service  for  this 
operation.  The  edition  before  me  is  the  fourth, 
and  in  his  dedication  he  says,  “ Dabam  a Schola 
Mercat.  Sciss.  Londini.”  After  a brief  introduc- 
tion, a lesson  from  St.  Mark,  commencing  chap.  xvi. 
verse  14,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : — 

“ Turn  strumosi  sigillatim  Regi  sistentur,  in  genua 
provoluti,  atque  ut  singulus  sistitur,  et  dum  Rex  iis 
manus  imponit  auroque  colla  circumdat,  Capellanus,  qui 
officium  praestat,  ad  Regiam  Majestatem  conversus,  ita 
dicet,”  &c. 

Of  course  gold  was  used  by  the  Stuart  kings  and 
gj  Queen  Anne  ; William  III.  declined  to  operate, 
and  the  House  of  Hanover  appears  to  have  also 
relinquished  its  claims  in  this  direction : not 
so  the  discrowned  Stuarts,  who  seem  to  have 
substituted  silver  for  gold.  I got  some  time 
since  a silver  touch  piece  of  the  young  Pretender, 
Charles  III.  On  one  side  is  a ship  in  full  sail  and 
the  inscription  car.  hi.  d.g.m.b.f.  et  h.r.  On  the 
reverse  is  St.  Michael  with  the  Dragon  and  the  motto 
soli  deo  gloria.  When  I got  this  touch  piece  it 
was  undescribed  and  probably  unknown  to  numis- 
matists—at  least  it  was  not  known  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Coin  Department  in  the  British  Museum 
whom  I consulted — but  I believe  a few  rare  speci- 
mens have  since  been  recognized.  His  father  struck 
pieces  in  silver  similar  in  every  respect,  but  from 
different  dies,  and  with  the  title  iac.  iii.  d.g.,  &c. 
I had  some  notes,  now  mislaid,  of  his  exercising 
his  medical  powers  in  France.  Is  there  any  record 
of  his  sons  doing  so,  and  where  ? A silver  touch 
piece  of  James  III.  is  in  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection, and  several  are  known.  The  French  kings 
were  at  one  period  emulous  of  this  royal  privilege 
and  exercised  it,  but  soon  relinquished  doing  so. 
What  is  the  date  of  the  last  touching  for  the  evil, 
and  what  is  the  origin  and  authority  for  the  special 
service  given  by  Thomas  Parsel  ? 

W.  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Bleeding  of  the  Nose  : its  Folk-lore. — 
The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  his  Domestic 
Folk-lore , remarks  (pp.  68-9): — 

“ Bleeding  of  the  nose  seems  also  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a sign  of  love,  if  we  may  judge  from  a passage 
in  Boulstcr's  Lectures,  published  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  : ‘ Did  my  nose  ever  bleed  when  I was  in  your 


company?’  and,  poor  wretch,  just  as  she  spake  this,  to  i 
show  her  true  heart,  her  nose  fell  a-bleeding.” 

Recently,  whilst  reading  T.  Lodge’s  Euphues 
Golden  Legacie  (1590),  I met  with  the  following 
passage,  which  contains  a similar  piece  of  folk- 
lore : — 

“ While  thus  Saladyne  slept  secure,  fortune  that  was 
careful  to  her  champion,  began  to  smile,  and  brought  it 
so  to  passe,  that  Rosader  (having  striken  a Deere  that 
but  lightly  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket)  came  pacing 
down  by  the  grove  with  a Boare-speare  in  his  hande  in 
great  haste,  he  spyed  where  a man  lay  a sleepe,  and  a 
Lyon  fast  by  him  : amazed  at  this  sight,  as  he  stood  gaz- 
ing, his  nose  on  the  sodaine  bledde,  which  made  him  I 
conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if  bleed-  j 
ing  of  the  nose  is  still  anywhere  considered  in- 
dicative of  affection,  or  quote  other  passages  in 
illustration  of  the  above  ? 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Virtu. — Last  week  a writer  in  the  Times , re- 
porting on  the  Jones  bequest  to  the  Museum  at  s 
South  Kensington,  made  use  of  the  expression, 

“ Objets  de  vertu.”  Now,  no  Frenchman,  unless 
he  had  resided  long  in  England,  would  understand 
what  that  meant.  Nor  would  any  Italian,  unless  ; 
I am  greatly  mistaken,  understand  the  meaning  of  ! 
our  word  virtu — objects  of  virtu, — in  the  aesthetic 
sense  in  which  the  English  apply  it.  Virtuoso 
and  virtuositd  are  Italian  words,  meaning  unusual 
facility  in  the  practice  and  execution  of  any  art, 
but  virtu , in  our  acceptation,  is  unknown  in  Italy,  i 
Can  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  tell  me 
how  and  when  we  originally  blundered  into  this 
misapplication  of  the  word  ? L.  A.  R. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

General  James  Wolfe. — I have  the  pedigree 
of  the  hero  of  Quebec  perfect  from  the  year  1476, 
with  the  exception  of  one  name,  that  of  his  grand- 
father.  His  great-grandfather,  Capt.  George  Woulfe, 
escaped  from  Limerick  when  the  town  capitulated 
to  Ireton  in  1651,  and  went  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  dropped  the  u out  of  his  name, 
changed  his  religion,  and  married.  His  grandson, 
General  Edward  Wolfe,  had  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom  he  named  James,  the  second  Edward. 

I think  if  the  name  of  his  father  be  ever  discovered, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  James,  General  Ed- 
ward Wolfe  having  probably  given  his  eldest  son 
his  father’s  name  and  his  second  his  own.  Accord-  i 
ing  to  tradition,  General  James  Wolfe  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  kin  to  the  Wolfes  of  Kildare. 
Arthur  Wolfe,  Lord  Kilwarden,  in  a sketch  of 
the  family  prepared  by  him  and  sent  to  his  || 
nephew,  Col.  John  Wolfe,  of  Forenaghts,  near 
Naas,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  says 

“ The  family  of  Wolfe  of  Kildare  is  of  English  origin, 
and  not  of  the  same  stock  with  any  family  in  Ireland, 
of  which  there  were  several  ancient  and  respectable ; 
the  first  of  the  family  that  settled  in  Ireland  came  from 
Yorkshire,  some  time  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
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driven  from  his  own  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
on  the  side  of  the  King  in  the  Civil  War.” 

It  is  not  unlikely  a search  amongst  the  wills  at 
one  time  stored  in  the  city  of  York  may  contain 
some  reference  to  the  children  of  Capt.  George 
Woulfe,  or  Wolfe,  and  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
Wolfes  of  Kildare.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
these  wills  are  now  to  be  found,  and,  in  the  event 
■of  their  being  still  at  York,  how  I can  obtain  ex- 
tracts from  such  as  appear  under  the  name  of 
Wolfe  ? I do  not  doubt  but  that  a search  through 
the  parish  registers  in  Yorkshire  between  the 
years  1651  and  1700  would  throw  light  upon  both 
these  subjects.  I presume  these  registers  have 
not  been  gathered  into  any  central  depot. 

R.  Wolfe. 

Flanchford  House,  Woodbridge  Road,  Guildford. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Knt. — In  Harper's 
Magazine  for  this  month,  under  “ Cameos  of 
Colonial  Carolina,”  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  this  gentleman  (who  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Carolina  in  1703),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he 
was  “ the  son,  it  would  appear,  of  a private  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  a Tory  and  devoted  royalist,  and 
was  born  in  1644.”  I should  be  glad  to  know 
to  what  particular  family  he  belonged,  whom  he 
married,  and  what  were  his  arms  and  crest. 

D.  K.  T. 

Gildart  of  Liverpool,  go.  Lancaster.— -In 
Burke’s  General  Armory , edit.  1844,  the  arms, 
“ Yert,  a lion  rampant  reguardant,  crowned  or, 
between  three  arrows  of  the  last,”  are  stated  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  family  of  Gildart  of 
Liverpool,  co.  Lancaster,  December  20,  1759. 
Are  any  descendants  of  the  original  grantee  still 
living?  If  so,  who  is  the  present  head  of  the 
family?  Walter  J.  Weston. 

“ The  dickens  ! ” — What  early  occurrences 
are  there,  and  what  is  the  presumable  derivation, 
of  this  term?  Of  course  I am  acquainted  with 
Mistress  Page’s  use  of  the  word 

“I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  his.” 

Merry  Wives,  III.  ii. 

Julian  Sharman. 

Epigram  on  C.  J.  Fox. — I find  the  following 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  Fox’s  historical  work. 
Has  it  ever  been  printed,  and  is  it  known  who 
wrote  it  ?— 

“ On  Lord  Holland's  publication  of  Fox's  History  of 
James  llnd. 

What  patriot  feels  not  as  he  mournful  weeps 
O’er  History’s  Page,  the  blush  of  anger  rise  ? 

That  mighty  Pitt  in  humble  woollen  sleeps, 

Whilst  crafty  Fox  in  sheets  of  Holland  lies.” 

Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

Exeter. 

Col.  William  Lambton.— Can  you  give  me 
the  particulars  of  parentage,  place  of  birth,  &c., 


of  the  above,  who  joined  the  33rd  Foot  about 
1782,  and  died  while  employed  on  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Madras  in  1821?  Qui  Hy. 

Grice  or  Grise,  a Swine. — What  is  the  origin 
of  the  above  old  English  word  ? Henri  Quatre 
always  swore  by  “ Ventre  St.  Gris,”  and  to  this 
day  the  Portuguese,  when  they  want  to  annoy  a 
Jew,  cry  after  him,  “ Gri,  gri,  do  you  want  any 
more  bacon?”  T.  G.  P.  Pope. 

Lisbon. 

Cunedda. — Early  British  traditions  have  a good 
deal  to  say  about  this  personage,  and  the  name  is 
usually  treated  as  a personal  one.  May  not  the 
word  be  really  contista,  expanded  form  of  comes , 
a continuation  of  the  title  comes  Britanniarum  of 
the  Roman  occupation  ? J.  Parry. 

The  Family  Name  Anglin. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  state  the  origin  of  this  name  ? It  is  not, 
I believe,  either  English  or  French.  Is  it  Irish  or 
Scandinavian  ? A family  of  that  name  was  settled 
in  the  West  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 

D.  Q.  R. 

[See  pedigree  in  Scarlett’s  Memoir  of  Lord  Alinger 
(Murray,  1877),  where  three  generations  are  given.] 

Acilegna. — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
engraved  on  an  antique  gold  cross  ? B.  J.  M. 

A Three-wheeled  Clock. — When  I was  at 
Canterbury  in  1871,  and  viewing  the  many  wonders 
and  curiosities  therein,  I saw  a queer  old  clock, 
having  only  three  wheels,  which  was  going,  and  was 
said  to  keep  good  time.  I could,  however,  obtain 
no  clue  to  its  origin,  or  when  or  by  whom  it 
was  made.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
give  the  desired  information  ? M.  O.  W. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S. 

Authors  of  Quotations  Wanted. — 

u The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise ; and  he  who 
loves  not  others  lives  unblest.”  1).  K.  T. 


THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  BEWICK’S  “LAND 
BIRDS.” 

(6th  S.  vi.  485.) 

Prof.  Newton’s  note  is  very  interesting  to 
“ Bewick  ” collectors,  because  it  elucidates  a some- 
what obscure  point  in  the  technical  history  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Birds.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  woodcuts  vary  to  some  extent  in  individual 
copies,  and  that  the  verso  of  the  final  leaf  is  to  be 
found  in  three  states,  viz.  (a)  blank,  (6)  advertising 
the  third  edition  of  Quadrupeds,  and  (c)  with  an 
advertisement  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Quadrupeds ; 
but  I do  not  think  any  bibliographer  has  previously 
remarked  that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
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issues,  printed  from  different  “letter,”  but  each 
bearing  the  date  1797.  The  typographical  distinc- 
tions have  been  lost  sight  of,  in  fact,  by  observers, 
who  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  embellish- 
ments to  take  heed  of  the  letterpress.  It  is  nothing 
uncommon,  therefore,  to  find  “ The  cut  of  the  Mag- 
pie in  its  first  state,”  “ The  Sea  Eagle,  without  the 
lettering,”  “ The  cut  on  p.  285,  without 1 the  bar/” 
and  so  on,  mentioned  in  booksellers’  catalogues  by 
way  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  early  impres- 
sions ; but  it  has  generally  been  understood  that 
Bewick  himself  manipulated  some  of  the  blocks 
during  the  process  of  working  off — a circumstance 
which,  although  important  from  one  point  of  view, 
would  not  warrant  collectors  in  reckoning  the 
copies  so  treated  as  forming  a distinct  edition.  It 
is,  however,  quite  otherwise  if  Prof.  Newton  has 
not  been  deceived  by  the  substitution  of  cancels 
or  by  stop-press  corrections — careful  comparison 
by  experts  will  be  necessary  to  determine  this 
point.  I observe,  for  instance,  that  the  paging 
numerals  on  p.  103  in  my  copy  (which  agrees  with 
Prof.  Newton’s  B)  are  “ broken,”  and  that  the 
common  name  of  the  cross-bill,  on  p.  130,  is  spelt 
“ shel-apple  this  misprint  also  occurs  in  the  1809 
edition,  but  is  corrected  in  that  of  1847.  I have 
only  these  three  editions  ; but  it  seems  clear  that 
copies  of  the  edition  of  1797  having  the  “ Wycliffe” 
distinction  are  later  than  those  in  which  the  cut 
in  question  is  unlettered,  because  the  word  occurs 
thereon  in  the  very  latest  impressions.  The  fore- 
ground to  the  cut  of  the  magpie  is  quite  altered  in 
the  edition  of  1809  (where  it  will  be  found  on 
p.  109),  the  remaining  branch  not  being  merely 
“ cut  off”  (to  use  Prof.  Newton’s  words),  but 
the  whole  unsightly  heap  is  cleared  away  and  re- 
placed by  a tender  bit  of  rivage  (this,  then,  is  the 
third  and  final  state  of  the  magpie).  It  is  possible 
that  a typographical  test  may  be  found  in  the 
letterpress  of  the  female  horned  owl,  which  in  my 
1797  (C)  copy,  p.  50,  asserts: — 

“ Being  a dead  bird,  and  having  not  seen  any  other  at 
the  time  it  was  in  our  possession,  we  supposed  it  to  be  a 
distinct  kind — but  having  since  seen  several,  both  males 
and  females,  we  are  convinced  of  our  mistake.” 

1809  ed.,  p.  88.—“  Being  a dead  bird,  and  having  not 
seen  any  other  at  the  time,  the  editors  supposed  it  to  be 
a distinct  kind:  but  having  since  seen  several, both  males 
and  females,  they  are  convinced  of  the  mistake.” 

1847  ed.,  p.  63. — “ Being  a dead  bird,  and  having  not 
seen  any  other  at  the  time,  the  author  supposed  it  to  be 
a distinct  kind  ; but  having  since  seen  several,  both  males 
and  females,  is  convinced  of  the  mistake.” 

The  italics  are  mine.  It  may  be  that  this  passage 
is  given  in  yet  another  form  in  the  1797  (A)  edition. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  after  so  many 
impressions  have  been  taken  from  the  cuts  they 
should  appear  as  fresh  and  clear  as  thev  do  in 
ed.  1847;  but  I cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Newton 
in  his  preference  for  that  edition  over  the  earlier 
ones,  especially  that  of  1809,  which  (as  Hugo  and 


others  have  remarked)  was  printed  upon  soft, 
spongy  paper,  well  adapted  for  receiving  and  dis- 
playing the  delicate  tints  without  the  exercise  of 
injurious  pressure  upon  the  blocks.  Compared 
with  these  impressions  those  of  1847  are  harsh  or 
hard.  Bewick  would  rather  almost  have  submitted 
himself  to  the  thumbscrew  than  have  had  his 
favourite  cuts  subjected  to  intense  pressure,  pre- 
tending that  he  preferred  gray  prints  to  black  or 
full-toned  ones  ; and  those  who  are  curious  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  modern  appliances  in  this 
business  may  examine  the  plates  in  the  Fine- Art 
Society’s  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Stephens’s 
Notes  on  the  Bewick  Exhibition  of  1880,  which  a 
blind  man  would  find  little  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing by  passing  his  fingers  over  the  reverse  side. 

References. 

Hugo,  Bewick  Collector,  i.  47. — “ The  back  of  the  last 
page  of  volume  i.  is  sometimes  blank,  sometimes  with 
advertisement  of  the  third,  and  sometimes  with  that  of 
the  fourth,  edition  of  the  Quadrupeds .” 

Notes  (F.  G.  Stephens),  Fine  - Art  Society,  1881.  — 
“ There  are  several  variations  observable  in  individual 
copies  of  the  [first  edition  of]  British  Birds  [the  above 
passage  from  Hugo  is  then  given  without  acknowledg- 
ment]. In  some  copies  also  of  the  same  volume  the 
Sea  Eagle  is  with,  and  others  without,  ‘ Wycliffe,  1791/ 
Other  instances  are  known.” — Then  follows  a reference 
to  Jackson  Sc  Chatto’s  History  of  Wood  Engraving, 

p.  600. 

Catalogue  of  Works  Illustrated  by  Thomas  and  John 
Bewick , j.  G.  Bell,  1851,  p.  34.—“  The  most  interesting 
copy  of  the  Birds  is  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Hugo  of  Hackney.  It  is  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
first  edition,  with  numerous  additions  in  Bewick’s  auto- 
graph. Whole  lines  occur  here  and  there  cancelled,  and 
in  the  impression  [Which  ?J  omitted  accordingly.” — This 
reference  is  also  my  authority  for  Bewick’s  objection  to 
great  pressure  upon  his  blocks. 

Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Hugo  Collection,  Sothebys,  1877. 
— “ Lot  249.  Bewick’s  History  of  Land  and  Water  Birds, 

vol.  i.  1797  (price  10s.  6d.  in  boards) printed  by  Sol. 

Hodgson The  Sea  Eagle,  page  11,  before  the 

‘ Wycliffe,  1791  Magpie,  page  75,  two  branches  : curious 
vignette  at  page  285,  first  state,  but  inked  by  Bewick’s 
order  after  a few  copies  had  been  sold.  Advertisement 
of  * Third  Edn.  Quads'  end  of  vol.  i.  back  of  last  leaf 

“ Lot  252.  Bewick’s  Land  Birds,  vol.  i.,  royal,  1797, 
first  edition  (price  135.  in  boards)  Sea  Eagle  signed 
‘ Wycliffe,  1791 ’;  Magpye,  one  bough  to  the  left;  the 
curious  Tail-piece  first  state  but  inked;  ‘Fourth  Ed“. 
Quads.'  advertisement.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 


Mr.  Gardiner’s  “ Fall  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Charles  I.”  (6th  S.  vi.  487). — F.  B.  B.,  in 
charging  me  with  three  errors  in  my  description  of 
Arundel’s  position  at  Strafford’s  trial,  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  the  passage  with  which  he  finds  fault 
is  little  more  than  a reproduction  of  Clarendon’s 
statement  that  “ The  Lords,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  who  was  very  sick,  made  choice  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  preside  and  govern  the 
Court  ” (iii.  101).  Further,  the  Lords  passed  an 
order  on  March  19,  1641  {L.  J.  iv.  190),  “That 
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the  Lord  Steward  of  His  Majesty’s  Household 
(appointed  during  this  Parliament)  shall  be  Steward 
for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  only.”  And 
later  on  there  is  another  order  : “ The  Lord  Steward 
to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  during  this  trial,  and 
to  do  all  offices  belonging  to  the  Speaker.”  It 
seems  to  me  from  these  passages  that  the  selection 
of  the  presiding  officer  rested  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  no  Lord 
Steward  of  England  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
preside  at  the  impeachments  of  Middlesex  and 
Buckingham,  and  I find  no  such  functionary 
mentioned  as  presiding  or  otherwise  in  the  Lords' 
Journals  of  1624  or  1626.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  Rushworth’s  account  of  the  trial,  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  State  Trials , Arundel  is  described  as 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England  ; but  in  a copy  of 
the  former  in  the  British  Museum  (press  mark 
600,  1.  8)  I find  the  following  marginal  note  by 
Hargrave  : — 

“ A mistake.  There  was  no  appointment  of  a High 
Steward  by  the  King,  and  the  Earl  presided  at  the  Trial 
in  his  character  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. — See 
Lord  Nottingham’s  MS.  Reports,  No.  811,  in  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  “ F.  H.” 

I hope  that  I have  now  disposed  of  F.  B.  B.’s 
charges.  Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 

Farnborough  Church,  Hants  (6th  S.vi.468). — 
The  markings  on  the  nimbus  or  corona  about  the  head 
of  the  figures  which  your  correspondent  describes 
are  of  no  importance,  as  they  belong  only  to  orna- 
mentation. The  name  “ Maria  ” is  without  doubt 
to  be  taken  as  part  of  “ S.  Maria  Magdalena,”  as 
suggested  by  you.  The  remarkable  fact  is  the 
appearance  of  St.  Eugenia,  and  C.  C.  L.  is  quite 
right  in  thus  pointing  it  out.  The  law  generally 
followed  in  the  “ Liber  Laicorum  ” illustrated  only 
objects  of  reverence  and  worship  that  were  of 
familiar  use  to  the  common  people.  St.  Eugenia 
was  not  a saint  worshipped  in  England,  but  was 
confined  to  the  Latin  races.  Whenever  we  see 
such  a departure,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  in 
some  local  circumstance  at  the  time.  It  might 
be  the  introduction  of  a priest  of  foreign  origin  to 
the  living,  which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the  south  of  England 
the  prevalence  of  a continental  influence  may  be 
seen  in  the  frequency  of  churches  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  who  is,  'par  excellence,  a French 
saint,  and  the  one  in  Surrey  dedicated  to  St. 
Martha — I think  the  only  one  in  England — is  due 
to  the  same  source.  The  other  name  of  this 
family,  St.  Lazarus,  I do  not  think  is  found  in 
England  at  all,  either  given  to  our  churches  or 
exhibited  on  their  walls,  excepting  in  the  apologue 
Lazarus  and  Dives. 

In  the  Eastern  Counties  we  may  see  the  influ- 
ence of  their  opposite  maritime  neighbours,  the 
Flemings,  who  often  settled  among  them  ; and  thus 
it  happens  that  on  the  decorated  screens,  which  j 


are  so  numerous  in  those  counties,  saints  appear 
represented  whose  names  are  by  no  means 
familiar  to  us.  I have  made  many  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  the  inaccurate  use  of  the  term  fresco  as 
applied  to  wall-paintings  found  in  English  churches, 
but  without  much  effect.  They  are  all  in  tem- 
pera ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in 
Italy,  any  work  in  true  fresco  {fresco  buono) 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  The  colours  will 
not  fade,  but  will  be  liable  to  disintegrate  by  the 
action  of  weather.  To  prevent  this  a very  attenu- 
ate dilution  of  size  in  water,  with  some  spirits  of 
wine  added,  thrown  on  to  it  in  a spray,  should  be 
used.  J.  G.  Waller. 

These  paintings,  representing  figures  of  Saints 
Eugenia,  Agnes,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  present 
many  features  of  interest.  Only,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  has  her  usual 
emblem,  the  “ alabastrum,”  but  all  are  most  fully 
identified  by  the  inscriptions  in  large  characters 
above  the  first  two  and  on  either  side  of  the  head 
of  the  third.  St.  Eugenia  is  a saint  whose  por- 
traiture has  not  been  recorded  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  her  being  depicted  here.  Her  nimbus 
is  ornamented  with  stars  and  crescents.  St. 
Agnes  also  has  a peculiar  nimbus.  She,  too, 
though  commonly  occurring  on  the  panels  of 
screens,  is  but  seldom  portrayed  on  the  walls  of 
our  English  churches,  and  it  is  believed  that  only 
two  other  instances  have  been  recently  noted,  viz., 
one  at  Cawston,  Norfolk,  the  other,  a doubtful 
figure,  in  Eton  College  Chapel.  Saints  Eugenia 
and  Agnes  are  depicted  full  face,  while  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  is  portrayed  side  face,  perhaps  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  immediately  adjoining  the 
north  doorway,  which  is  now,  and  always  seems  to 
have  been,  the  principal  entrance.  These  figures 
are  probably  only  three  of  a series  which,  as  at 
the  chapel  of  Eton  College,  formerly  adorned  both 
the  north  and  south  walls.  The  only  colours  used 
are  yellow-ochre,  vermilion,  and  deep  red.  The 
character  of  the  lettering  above  the  figures,  if  of 
the  same  date  as  the  figures  themselves,  clearly 
proves  the  date  of  their  execution  to  be  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  The  cross  referred  to  is  certainly  a 
dedication  cross,  another,  in  more  perfect  con- 
dition, having  been  found  on  the  south  wall 

C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

A Query  as  to  Names  (6th  S.  vi.  267). — The 
query  as  to  names' really  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
genders,  in  the  use  of  which  (as  in  most  things) 
the  English  are  the  only  rational  people,  though, 
of  course,  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  from  the 
etymological  view  of  the  matter.  What  ridiculous 
phrases  our  continental  neighbours  are  led  into 
every  moment  of  the  day  ! In  French  and 
Italian  one  has  not  only  to  talk  of  a knife  as  “ he  ” 
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and  a fork  as  “ she,” — a chair  as  “ she  ” and  a sofa 
as  “ he,”  but  the  genders  of  men  and  women  them- 
selves have  constantly  to  be  counterchanged. 
“The  sentinel,  receiving  no  answer  to  her  challenge, 
shot  the  man  dead,”  the  Frenchman  says.  In 
Italian  a policeman  is  a guardia,  and  she  is  always 
performing  the  most  unfeminine  operations.  A 
ferocious  ruffian  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a belva, 
and  her  exploits  are  always  most  inappropriate  to 
her  female  gender.  But  if  this  must  be  so  in 
languages  which  have  only  two  genders,  how  much 
worse  it  becomes  in  German  with  three,  all  used  to 
confuse  rather  than  to  distinguish. 

In  English,  when  we  give  a gender  to  an  in- 
animate object,  a good  reason  can  generally  be 
found  for  it.  In  most  of  the  instances  of  the  use 
of  masculine  names  quoted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Birch 
they  are  attached  to  male  animals  or  masculine 
qualities.  Neither  are  the  corresponding  female 
appellations  so  infrequent  as  stated.  We  say 
“ Tabby-cat  ” from  Tabitha.  We  have  Ann  in 
“Nanny-goat”;  Mary  in  “Poll-parrot”  and  in 
“ Molly  - coddle  ”;  Matilda  in  “ Meddlesome 
Matty.”  “ A workhouse  Sally  ” pairs  off  with 
“ Jack  of  all  trades.”  Xantippe  has  taken  her 
place  as  type  of  a class  as  well  as  “ Tom-boy.” 
Then  there  is  the  game  of  “ Aunt  Sally,”  and  the 
narrow  sponge  biscuit  called  “lady’s  fingers.” 
(Our)  “ Lady  ” adorns  the  names  of  insects  and 
flowers  innumerable  ; other  female  names  are  re- 
served for  names  of  flowers,  as  “ Marygold,” 
“ Venus’s  looking-glass,”  “ creeping  Jenny.”  There 
is  also  the  “spinning  Jenny”;  and,  though  without 
attaching  an  actual  name,  men  speak  of  their  ships 
and  engines  as  of  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  because 
by  absorbing  their  energies  they  become  in  a way 
their  mates. 

An  old  Sussex  gardener  said  to  me  one  curiously 
misty  morning,  “ Did  you  notice  the  sun  this 
morning  ? She  looked  all  fuddled-like.”  Was 
this  a Saxon  kinship  with  the  absurd  German 
female  gender  for  the  sun  ? I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  any  one  else  has  met  with  the  same.* 
In  Quarles’s  Emblems,  No.  6,  bk.  v.,  the  sun  is 
spoken  of  as  “ she  ” through  a whole  stanza.  I 
think  I remember  learning  from  the  late  Mgr. 
Nardi,  the  Roman  Orientalist,  that  the  genders  of 
sun  and  moon  in  German  tally  with  those  in 
Sanskrit.  Some  of  the  erudite  contributors  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  could  tell  us. 

Another  question  suggests  itself  in  connexion 
with  this,  namely,  why  we  and  the  Germans 
speak  of  a cat  in  the  abstract  under  the  feminine, 
and  French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  under  the 
masculine  gender  ; again,  why  in  Italian 
monkeys,  tigers,  gouts,  foxes,  and  generally  mules 
and  wolves  are  spoken  of  under  the  feminine 
gender,  as  well  as  most  birds,  as  the  eagle,  jack- 
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daw,  dove,  and  woodcock,  while  the  pigeon  and 
snipe  are  treated  as  masculine. 

In  French  the  custom  of  giving  proper  names 
to  qualities  exists  much  less  commonly  than  with 
us,  though  they  have  Jacques  Bonhomme  and 
Martin,  answering  to  our  Hodge,  and  many  birds 
have  men’s  names.  But  they  have  a different 
custom-— of  creating  a proper  name  out  of  a 
quality,  as  “ la  Ste.  Nitouche  ” (St.  Dont-touch-me) 
for  a girl  who  pretends  to  be  more  demure  than 
she  is ; again,  “ la  Ste.  Touche  ” stands  for  pay-day, 
from  toucher , to  receive  money.  So  in  Spain  they 
say  “El  General  No-importa  ” is  the  most  important 
commander,  in  allusion  to  the  phlegmatic  cha- 
racter of  the  people  ; and  an  “ ano  de  Dona  Poca  ” 
stands  for  a year  of  dearth.  R.  H.  Busk. 

What  Mr.  Birch  says  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
main,  true  ; namely,  that  there  are  more  masculine 
than  feminine  names  bestowed  upon  animals  and 
things.  Still  several  female  prefixes  and  suffixes 
occur  to  me,  and  I dare  say  the  list  might  be 
greatly  extended.  A good  many  birds  have 
feminine  appellations.  Here  are  a few  female 
names  given  to  animals,  birds,  flowers,  &c. ■ 

Nanny-goat,  a female  goat  ; Jenny  Green 
Teeth,  a well-known  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
“boggart”  dwelling  in  ponds;  Jenny  Wren, 
the  common  wren,  male  or  female ; Kitty  Wren, 
Kitty  Tope,  the  same  (Devonshire) ; Jenny  How- 
let,  an  owl,  in  Halliwell,  but  Jenny  Hullert  in 
Cumberland ; Poll-parrot,  a parrot,  male  or 
female  ; sweet  Nancy,  the  plant  Narcissus  poeti- 
cus  (Cheshire)  ; sweet  Cicely,  the  plant  Myrrhis 
odorata  (general);  Moll-cot,  a man  who  meddles 
with  women’s  work  (Cheshire)  ; Polly  Dishwasher, 
the  water-wagtail  (Dorsetshire) ; Peggy  White- 
throat,  the  garden  warbler  (Cheshire) ; Jenny- 
run-i’-th’  -ground,  the  plant  Nepeta  Glechoma 
(North  Lincolnshire)  ; Kitty-run-the-streets,  the 
plant  Viola  tricolor  (Kent) ; Lizzv-run-the-hedge, 
the  plant  Galium  Aparine  (Border  counties) ; 
Madge -mony  - legs,  the  grass  Triticum  repens 
(Yorkshire)  ; Meg-many-feet,  the  plant  Ranun- 
culus repens  (Cumberland)  ; Madge  Owlet,  the 
barn  owl  (Warwickshire) ; Molly  Era,  the  heron 
(Warwickshire)  ; Bessie,  the  yellow  - hammer 
(Cumberland) ; Kitty  Coot,  the  water  rail  (Dor- 
setshire) ; Molly  Wash- dish,  the  water- wagtail 
(Hampshire)  ; Yellow  Molly,  the  yellow  wagtail 
(Hampshire).  Robert  Holland. 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Birch  has  at  least  forgotten  Nanny- 
goat,  Poll-parrot,  Jenny  or  Kitty  Wren,  Gill- 
hooter  (an  owl),  and  Magpie.  J ust  as  a hoyden  is 
called  a Tom-boy,  so  a man  of  feminine  taste  is 
called  a Polly  or  a Miss  Nancy  ; and  one  who 
takes  over  many  precautions  against  cold  is  very 
likely  to  be  set  down  as  a Molly-coddle.  Gill- 
burnt-tail  is  an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  gentler  sex. 
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Gill  and  Jenny -creep -by -the -hedge  ( Nepeta 
Glechoma),  Kitty-run-the-streets  ( Viola  tricolor, 
also  Biddy’s  eyes),  Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon  ( Orni - 
thogalum  umbellatum),  Meg-many-feet  ( Ranun- 
culus repens),  Molly-blob  ( Caltha  palustris),  and 
Mary  Gowlan  ( Calendula  officinalis)  are  among 
the  many  fair  ones  of  flowerland.  A tea-kettle  is 
Sukey.  Yorkshire  washerwomen  ply  their  craft 
by  means  of  a dolly  or  a peggy-tub ; but  this  peggy, 
I suspect,  has  reference  to  pegs,  and  not  to  Mar- 
garet. Prof.  Skeat  believes  that  gill,  a liquid 
measure,  is  allied  to  the  French  jale,  a large  bowl ; 
without  this  leading  one  might  have  been  tempted 
to  regard  Gill  as  being  a mate  for  the  Jack,  which 
is  also  well  known  to  northern  publicans. 

St.  Swithin. 

Col.  John  Erskine  (6th  S.  vi.  308).— Since 
this  query  appeared  I have  seen  a MS.  pedigree 
in  which  Helen  (Erskine),  Lady  Douglas,  is  shown 
•as  daughter  of  Col.  John  Erskine  and  a Miss  Cun- 
ninghame  of  the  Caprington  family.  This  would 
prove  that  Col.  John  the  deputy  was  different  from 
Col.  John  the  lieutenant-governor.  But  my  query 
remains,  Who  was  Col.  John  the  deputy?  As  we 
see  announcements  of  domestic  events  followed  by 
the  words  “Australian  papers,  please  copy,”  I 
should  like  to  make  the  request  “ Scotch  genealo- 
gists, please  reply.”  I have  examined  Col.  Fergus- 
son’s  Life  of  Henry  Erskine,  but  it  throws  no  light 
on  the  subject.  In  Douglas’s  pedigree  of  Cunning- 
ham of  Caprington  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
■daughter  married  to  an  Erskine.  In  Douglas’s 
Peerage  (vol.  i.  p.  475)  Eupheme,  sister  of  the 
eighth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  is  said  to  have  married 
Col.  J ohn  Erskine,  “ brother  of  Sir  Charles  Erskine, 
ef  Alva,  Bt.”;  but  in  the  full  Alva  pedigree  given 
in  the  same  work  (vol.  ii.  pp.  214-216)  there  is  no 
place  whatever  for  such  a personage.  May  I 
notice  two  curious  mistakes  in  Col.  Fergusson’s 
interesting  volume  ? At  p.  168  the  late  Governor 
•of  Madras  is  named  William  Parker  Adam  ; and 
at  p.  536  Nisbet  is  made  to  refer  in  an  edition 
of  1718  to  a practice  that  existed  in  1722. 

Sigma. 

Masher  (6th  S.  vi.  468). — The  Daily  News  of 
Dec.  9,  1882,  says 

“Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  of  ‘neology’ 
should  note  that  in  this  number  [Punch’s  Almanac  for 
1883]  the  word  masher  has  finally  usurped  the  place  of 
‘swell  ’—-just  as  ‘swell  ’ superseded  ‘ dandy,’  which  itself 
was  but  the  successor  of  ‘buck,’  ‘ blood,’  ‘ Corinthian,’ 
‘exquisite,’  ‘ maccaroni,’  ‘beau,’  and  numerous  other 
kindred  designations.” 

Surely  this  is  an  error.  A masher  is  usually  a 
“ swell,”  but  every  swell  is  not  a masher.  To  be 
“ awfully  mashed  on  ” a young  woman  is  equiva- 
lent, as  I understand,  to  being  “ terrible  spoons  ” 
or  very  “ hard  hit  ”—Anglic'e,  to  be  much  in  love 
with  her.  The  masher  proper  is  a young  gentleman 
(usually  of  the  “ crutch-and-toothpick  ” fraternity, 


or  of  the  “ Gardenia  Brigade  ”)  who,  having  be- 
come a devout  adorer  of  some  fair  actress,  nightly 
frequents  the  house  where  she  is  engaged,  that  he 
may  feast  his  eyes  upon  her  beauty.  H.  M.  may 
be  glad  to  learn  that  a very  exciting  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  of  the  masher  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Sporting  Times ; but  he  has  probably  by 
this  time  seen  G.  A.  S.’s  note  in  “ Echoes  of  the 
Week  ” in  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs,  where  the 
derivation  of  masher  is  given  as  an  Americanism, 
a corruption  of  ma  chere. 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 

Who  invented  this  barbarous  addition  to  our 
slang  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  the  derivation  is,  I 
think,  clear.  The  young  man  who  frequents  the 
stalls  and  the  stage-door  of,  at  least,  one  particular 
London  theatre  is,  in  the  Sporting  Times  and 
similar  prints,  as  well  as  in  vulgar  parlance,  called 
a masher;  the  figurante  who  commands  his  ad- 
miration within  and  his  attendance  without  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  is  termed  his  mash — like 
the  favourite  food  of  a highly-fed  horse.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  these  detestable  cant  words, 
which  have  unfortunately  been  taken  up  by  Punch , 
may  not  be  permanently  grafted  upon  the  English 
language.  Julian  Marshall. 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  of  December  10  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  this  new  and  elegant 
word  : — 

“ To  be  mashed  is  a nigger  minstrel  phrase  for  being 
very  hotly  in  love  with,  or  ‘ dead  nuts  on,’  a girl.  To  mash 
is  to  make  the  girl  ‘ dead  nuts  ’ on  oneself.  The  masher  is 
always  under  the  innocent  delusion  that  some  pretty 
actress  in  tights  dotes  upon  him.  Hence  he  gets  him- 
self up  elaborately,  spends  much  money  at  the  theatre, 
and  loafs  about  stage-doors.” 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Rood-Lofts  (6th  S.  vi.  8,  253). — Rood-lofts  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  common  in  this  country 
before,  if  so  soon  as,  the  fourteenth  century  ; they 
were  approached  from  the  inside  of  the  church, 
generally  by  a small  stone  staircase  in  the  wall, 
which  is  often  to  be  found  in  churches  which  have 
lost  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  front  was 
frequently  richly  panelled,  and  the  underside 
formed  into  a large  covered  cornice  or  ornamented 
with  small  ribs  and  other  decorations,  connecting 
it  with  the  screen  below.  Although  most  of  the 
rood-lofts  in  this  country  have  been  destroyed,  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  (more  or  less 
perfect)  remain,  as  at  Long  Sutton,  Kingsbury 
Episcopi,  Barnwell,  Dunster,  Timberscombe,  Mine- 
head,  and  Winsham,  Somersetshire  ; Newark, 
Nottinghamshire;  Charlton-on-Otmoor  and  Hand- 
borough,  Oxfordshire  ; Mervale,  Knowle,  and 
Worm-Leighton,  Warwickshire ; Flamstead,  Hert- 
fordshire ; Uffendon,  Bradwinch,  Collumpton, 
Dartmouth,  Kenton,  Plymtree,  and  Hartland, 
Devon,  &c.  Those  at  Bradwinch,  Collumpton, 
and  Hartland  retain  the  original  painting  and 
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gilding.  The  examples  at  Dartmouth  and  Kenton 
are  very  elaborate  work,  and  are  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  taken  at  sea  by  a Dartmouth  privateer 
on  the  voyage  from  Flanders  to  Spain.  The  rood- 
loft  was  usually  placed  above  the  chancel  arch,  as 
at  Northleach,  in  Gloucestershire.  In  vol.  ii.  of 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  from  vol.  i.  of  which  I 
have  copied  the  foregoing,  there  is  a plate  showing 
the  rood-lofts  of  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  c.  1490,  and 
Llanegrynn,  Merionethshire,  c.  1500.  Afoot-note 
states  that  the  latter  (Llanegrynn)  is  a very  rich 
rood-loft  and  screen,  of  late  character,  but  the  roof 
over  it,  slightly  shown  in  the  plate,  appears  to  be 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Celer  et  Audax. 

The  Last  Earl  of  Cromarty  (6th  S.  vi.  500). 
— Your  correspondent,  as  a descendant  of  the  last 
Lord  Cromarty,  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  an  upright  stone,  with  an  oval  marble 
slab  inserted,  is  fast  crumbling  away,  and  is  rather 
difficult  to  decipher  ; but  I have  succeeded  in 
making  out  the  inscription  as  follows  : — 

Here  Lies 

The  Right  Honourable 

Lady  Maria  Mackenzie, 

Youngest  daughter 
of  George 

Last  Earl  of  Cromartie 
Ob.  2‘t  January 
1800 

uEtat.  62. 

The  last  Earl  of  Cromartie  was  George,  sixth 
Lord  Elibank,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  by 
marrying  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  third  earl,  there 
being  no  male  heirs.  She  died  in  1801,  leaving  a 
daughter  Maria,  who  married  Edward  Hay  Mac- 
kenzie, brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and 
who  is  the  Lady  Maria  buried  in  St.  James’s 
Churchyard,  Liverpool.  James  Gibson. 

“TnE  Glossary  of  Heraldry”  (6th  S.  vi. 
485). — May  I be  allowed  to  say  that  Mr.  E.  M. 
Boyle  is  mistaken  when,  in  his  interesting  article 
on  the  Courtenay  arms  in  Wolborough  Church,  he 
suggests  that  I may  be  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  well-known  Glossary  of  Heraldry 
(published  by  Parker  in  1847)  ? I find  some  com- 
pensation for  my  regret  that  I cannot  claim  this 
nonour  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  book  appeared  when 
I was  only  in  the  first  decade  of  my  life,  I am  not 
quite  so  old  as  his  kind  suggestion  would  require 
me  to  be.  Jonx  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Thomas  Bristow  (6th  S.  vi.  449).— I think,  but 
am  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  person  after  whom 
Mr.  J.  Goulton  Constable  inquires  is  the  same 
os  “ Thomas  Bristow,  of  Grantham,  gent.,”  who  was 
one  of  the  Lincolnshire  gentlemen  who  supported 
the  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 


and  was,  as  a consequence,  indicted  for  high  treason 
at  Grantham  Sessions.  There  is  a list  of  these 
persons  given  in  a pamphlet,  part  of  whose  title  is 
“ A Declaration  of  the  Commons  Assembled  in 
Parliament  upon  Two  Letters  sent  by  Sir  John 

Brooks May  10.  London,  Printed  for  Edw. 

Husbands  in  the  Middle  Temple.  1643.” 

A family  of  the  name  of  Bristow  lived  during  a 
portion  of  the  last  century  at  Risby,  near  Brigg. 
Whether  they  were  connected  with  Thomas 
Bristow,  of  Grantham,  I do  not  know. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Schiller’s  “Pegasus  im  Joche”  (6th  S.  vi. 
469).— The  meaning  of  Schiller  in  the  place  cited 
is  clear.  The  career  of  Pegasus  is  used  as  a type 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  degradation  of  poetry, 
till  it  finally  frees  itself  from  its  earthly  trammels 
and  flies  back  to  heaven,  whence  it  came.  The 
degradation  of  Pegasus  in  being  brought  to  a 
market  and  sold  is  artistically  heightened  by  the 
poet’s  choice  of  that  well-known  one  where  other  dis- 
honourable traffic  in  former  greatness  is  also  carried 
on,  and,  of  course,  for  English  money— pfande 
(pounds).  Possibly  also  the  case  of  a market  per- 
verted to  such  uses  is  unique,  whence  an 
additional  reason  for  the  poet’s  mention  of  this  one. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Haymarket,  in  London, 
were  well  known  in  Germany  in  Schiller’s  time, 
and  are  so  known  now  to  every  German  schoolboy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Newmarket  is  comparatively 
unknown  in  Germany. 

Frederick  Thomas  Norris. 

Lessons  in  Writing  (6th  S.  vi.  489).— I believe 
Lancaster  first  suggested  writing  on  sand  with  the 
finger.  In  1810  or  1811,  certainly  not  later  than 
the  early  part  of  1812,  I was  taken  through  his 
school  in  Nottingham  and  saw  the  pupils  writing 
on  sand  with  their  fingers.  I believe  there  was  a 
public  day  every  week  when  an  explanation  of 
his  system  was  given  to  visitors.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

One  of  Dr.  Bell’s  sand-trays  is  still,  I believe, 
in  existence,  though  unused,  in  the  girls’  room  of 
the  National  Schools,  Red  Cross  Street,  Rochdale, 
which  were  built  in  1814.  It  was  there  in  1879. 
Mr.  Pitts,  the  excellent  master  of  the  boys’  school, 
who  died  in  1877,  told  me  that  he  found  it  in  use 
at  his  coming  there  in  1838.  In  shape  it  is  some- 
thing like  a long  narrow  school  desk,  only  with  a 
straight  top,  and  a ridge  to  keep  in  the  sand.  The 
children  spread  the  sand  on  the  tray,  then  made 
the  letters  by  means  of  a stick  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  swept  the 
sand  back  again  into  its  receptacle  through  a square 
opening  at  one  end  of  the  tray.  W.  C.  B. 

Bibliography  : an  ArrEAL  (6th  S.  vi.  486). — 
While  heartily  seconding  Este’s  appeal,  and  con- 
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firming  the  fact  that  books  often  escape  even  the 
most  zealous  specialist  (I  remember  a terrible  hunt  I 
once  had  for  a book  which  turned  out  to  have  been 
published  at  Lemberg),  may  I point  out  that,  for 
historical  purposes,  part  of  the  work  is  already 
done  by  the  editors  of  the  Revue  Historique  (Paris, 
Germer  Bailliere),  which  publishes  a most  valuable 
list  of  contents,  with  short  descriptions  and  criti- 
cisms, of  all  historical  articles  appearing  in  any 
historical  periodical  in  Europe?  In  the  December 
number  101  periodicals  are  so  indexed,  of  French, 
German,  Austrian,  English,  American,  Italian, 
Swiss,  and  Russian  origin. 

W.  A.  B.  OoOLIDGrE. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Earldom  of  Seafield  (6th  S.  v.  369  ; vi. 
153). — When  Mr.  Deane  shall  have  proved  the 
existence  of  a Seafield  in  Banffshire,  or  indeed 
anywhere  in  Scotland  outside  Fife,  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  titles  so 
designated  in  the  Scottish  peerage  are  taken  there- 
from. I have  consulted  the  patents  both  of  the 
earldom  and  viscounty  of  Seafield,  as  recorded  in 
Act.  Pari.  Scot,  and  find  that  in  neither  case  is  the 
county  mentioned.  But  I am  unable  to  discover 
any  other  than  the  Fifeshire  Seafield. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

_ Tennis  (6th  S.  iii.  495  ; iv.  90,  214  ; v.  56,  73; 
vi.  373,  410,  430,  470,  519).— I am  quite  ready  to 
bow  to  Mr.  J.  Marshall’s  decision  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  game  itself.  What  I say  is 
that,  if  we  really  wish  to  discover  the  etymology, 
it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  old  forms 
tenise , teneys,  and  the  Latin  names  tenisia,  teni- 
ludus,  instead  of  persistently  ignoring  these  forms. 
We  should  also  remember  that  e frequently  means 
ce  in  Latin  MSS.  of  this  period,  the  ce  being  seldom 
written.  The  word  is  almost  certainly  French,  as 
no  other  language  could  have  given  the  suffix  -eys 
or  -ise.  It  doe3  not  in  the  least  follow  that  we 
got  the  game  from  France ; for  Anglo-French 
(less  correctly  called  Norman-French)  was  prac- 
tically a distinct  language  from  the  French  of 
France,  with  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and  with  a 
power  of  throwing  out  new  forms.  The  collection 
of  Anglo-French  words  lately  made  by  me  for  the 
Philological  Society  suggests  how  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  done  for  the  study  of  forms  which, 
for  explaining  English,  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Provincialism  on  the  Bench  (6th  S.  vi.  345). 
— Shack  I find  is  not  in  my  Manley  and  Corring- 
ham  Glossary;  but  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a word  in 
common  use  here,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to — 
indeed  is,  I have  no  doubt,  a contracted  form  of — 
shackhag.  The  latter  word  is  in  my  Glossary.  The 
meaning  given  is  “ a worthless  fellow,  a scamp.” 


When  I compiled  that  book  I was  not  aware  that 
shackhag  is,  or  was,  a term  used  in  the  sport  of 
cockfighting.  In  an  anonymous  poem  called  The 
Gamblers , published  in  1777,  we  find: — 

“Sir  Hackle’s  arm  supports  a shah-bag's  load.” 

L.  668,  p.  52. 

“ The  Pit  shall  roar,  fierce  shake  bag  flan  the  wins'.” 

L.  829,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  “ Memoir  on  Cock-Fighting  ” in 
Archceologia,  iii.  142,  says: — 

“ This  kind  of  poultry  was  first  brought  from  Greece, 
and  if  one  may  judge  of  the  rest  of  them  from  the  fowls 
of  Rhodes  and  Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at 

that  time  consisted  in  their  weight  and  largeness 

and  of  the  nature  of  what  our  sportsmen  call  shakebags 
or  turn-pokes.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

I do  not  find  the  word  shack  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  Derbyshire  the  word  is  of  common 
use,  and  is  applied  to  an  idle,  worthless  fellow  who 
would  rather  beg  than  work.  Webster  defines 
a shack  to  be,  inter  alia,  a shiftless  fellow,  a low 
itinerant  beggar,  a vagabond.  Mr.  Parish,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect , gives, 
“ Shacky,  shabby,  ragged.” 

Walter  Kirkland,  F.R.G.S. 

Eastbourne. 

Proper  Names  turned  into  Verbs  (6th  S. 
vi.  345). — Kemp,  in  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder , 
says: — 

“ I told  him ; and  all  his  anger  turned  to  laughter, 
swearing  it  did  him  good  to  haue  ill  words  of  a hoddy 
doddy,  a habber  de  hoy,  a chicken,  a squib,  a squall,  one 
that  hath  not  wit  enough  to  make  a ballet,  that,  by  Pol 
and  Aedipol,  would  Pol  his  father,  Derick  his  dad,  doe 
anie  thing,  how  ill  so  euer,  to  please  his  apish  humor.” 
— -P.  21,  ed.  Camden  Society. 

Derrick  was  the  common  hangman  when  Kemp’s 
tract  was  written.  For  allusions  to  him  vide  Nares. 
The  Derrick  crane  takes  its  name  from  him;  cf. : — 

“ The  theefe  that  dyes  at  Tyburne  for  a robbery,  is 
not  halfe  so  dangerous  a weede  in  a Common-wealth,  as 
the  Politick  Bankrupt.  I would  there  were  a Derick  to 
hangvp  him  too.” — T.  Decker,  The  Seuen  Deadly  Sinnes 
of  London,  1606,  p.  17  (ed.  Arber,  1879). 

F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Bredbury,  Stockport  (6th  S.  vi.  346).  — If 
Mr.  Cocks  could  find  a still  earlier  mention  of 
“ The  Butters,”  I have  no  doubt  the  place  would 
then  appear  as  “ The  Butts,”  from  A.-S.  butte,  a 
mark  for  archers,  and  the  fact  of  its  being,  or 
having  been,  a green  would  tend  to  confirm  this 
supposition.  Within  a stone’s  throw  of  where  I am 
now  writing  there  is  a small  district  known  as 
“ The  Butts,”  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  having  been  a practising  ground  for  archers 
in  the  days  when  the  long  bow  was  the  national 
weapon  ; and  I have  an  idea  that  there  are  simi- 
larly named  localities  in  one  or  two  other  towns. 
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Cf.  Butte-leigli,  now  Butterleigh  (Devon),  the 
archers’  land  or  place.  Hirondelle. 

The  probable  derivation  of  Butter  in  place- 
names  is  suggested  by  Taylor  (Words  and  Places, 
chap.  viii.).  He,  however,  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  we  have  a score  of  place-names  in  Eng- 
land beginning  with  Butter -,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  end  with  Northern  terminations,  and  so  far 
corroborate  his  suggestion. 

Alphonse  Estoclet. 

A Silver  Chalice  (6th  S.  vi.  346).— I think 
F.S.A.  is  probably  right  in  his  supposition  that 
the  anchor  on  his  chalice  was  the  town  mark  (not 
the  hall  mark;  the  Assay  Offices  only  could  stamp 
with  a hall  mark)  of  the  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths 
of  some  Irish  town,  as  it  is  provided  by  the 
charter  to  “ The  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of 
Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  Dublin”  (Dec.  22, 
13  Car.  I.)  that  “ every  city  and  town  within  our 
said  realm  of  Ireland  in  which  there  are  goldsmiths 
and  to  which  merchants  frequent  ” should  have  a 
stamp.  F.S.A.  refers  to  the  anchor  as  the  mint- 
mark  of  Birmingham.  This  is  a meaningless  term, 
as  the  anchor  is  the  office  mark,  the  combination 
of  office  mark,  carat  mark,  date  letter,  and  (some- 
times) the  duty  mark,  together  forming  the  hall 
mark,  with  which  the  maker’s  mark  has  nothing 
to  do. 

Can  F.S.A.  say  whether  plate  marked  at  the 
New  Geneva  Assay  Office  is  at  all  rare  in  Ireland  ? 

Hirondelle. 

An  anchor  is  amongst  the  unassigned  German 
marks  given  by  Mr.  Chaffers  ( Hall  Maries  on 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate , 8vo.,  Bickers  & Son,  1875, 
p.  140),  who  also  says  (p.  128),  with  reference  to 
seventeenth  century  plate  bearing  the  mark 
sterling  and  the  punch  of  the  maker’s  initials, 
that 

“ these  marks  are  attributed  by  Irish  silversmiths  and 
collectors  to  Cork,  at  which  city  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment Assay  Office  ; but  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
maker  it  was  considered  a sufficient  guarantee  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  all  the  plate  to  Dublin  to  be  hall  marked.” 

Alfred  Wallis. 

Latin  Pronunciation  (6th  S.  vi.  346).  — I 
believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  new  pro- 
nunciation was  first  adopted  at  the  University 
College  School,  Gower  Street,  somewhat  prior  to 
1874,  and  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Key,  head  master, 
whose  Latin  grammar  was  based  on  this  new  pro- 
nunciation. Ch.  Tr. 

Strassburg. 

The  new-fashioned  pronunciation  of  Latin  is,  or 
was  only  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  use  at  Malvern 
College.  Hirondelle. 

Lunes  (6th  S.  vi.  329). — Shakspeare  was  not 
the  first  to  introduce  the  word  into  English.  It 


is  used  twice  in  Robert  Greene’s  Mamillia , pt.  ii., 
the  earliest  known  edition  of  which  is  dated  1593. 
Greene,  describing  the  vehemence  of  love,  says, 

“ The  more  she  stroue  against  the  streame  the 
lesse  it  did  preuaile,  the  closer  shee  couered  the 
sparke,  the  more  it  kindled  : yea,  in  seeking  to 
vnlose  the  Lunes,  the  more  shee  was  intangled  ” 
(vol.  ii.  p.  189  of  Dr.  Grosart’s  reprint  of  Greene's 
Works , 1881-83).  And  again,  at  p.  198,  “ Either 
thou  must  be  the  man  which  must  vnlose  me 
from  the  lunes,  or  else  I shal  remaine  in  a loth- 
some  Laberinth  til  the  extreme  date  of  death 
deliuer  me.” 

Dr.  Grosart,  in  a long  note  on  these  passages, 
says  : — 

<f  Neither  Dr.  Schmidt  in  his  Shakespeare  Lexicon,  s.r 
nor  Dyce  in  his  great  Glossary,  nor  any  of  the  editors, 
has  been  able  to  adduce  another  example  of  the  word  [ i.e ., 
in  addition  to  the  four  Shakespearian  passages].  This  is 
only  one  of  a multitude  of  instances  wherein  Greene 
sheds  light  on  Shakespearian  words  and  cruxes.” 

Geo.  L.  Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

According  to  Nares’s  Glossary,  this  word  is 
“ thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.” 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

The  Names  of  Chanticleer’s  Wives  (6th  S. 
vi.  304). — In  support  of  Prof.  Skeat’s  argument 
there  may  be  some  force  in  the  following  note. 
In  Welsh  a hen  with  a tufted  head  is  called  copog . 
A tufted  hen  is  Iar  gopog , the  g a mutation  of  c. 
The  tuft  or  crest  to  the  thatch  of  a mow  of  hay  or 
corn  is  called  copin.  And  we  have  the  phrases 
“ ar  gop  y mynydd  ” (“  on  the  mountain  top  ”)  and 
“ cop  y mynydd  ” (“  the  mountain  top  ”). 

W.  Simons. 

Gwainvarren,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Kissing  a Bride  (6th  S.  vi.  347). — It  would  be  i 
interesting  to  know  if  this  custom  prevails  to  any  I 
extent.  It  might  be  a survival  of  the  usages ; 
referred  to  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  Origin 
of  Civilization,  which  he  traces  to  the  growth  of 
individual  marriage  out  of  the  communal  system 
or  Hetairism.  Ernest  B.  Savage. 

Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man. 

Leicester  Wills  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Commonwealth  (6th  S.  vi.  347). — By  an  Act 
of  Parliament  dated  April  8,  1653,  all  wills  were 
ordered  to  be  proved  before  judges  for  the  probate 
of  wills,  and  transcripts  of  the  wills  from  that 
date  to  1660  will  be  found  at  Somerset  House. 

H.  Fishwick. 

These  wills  can  only  be  found,  I believe  (if  still 
in  existence),  amongst  family  papers  or  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estates  to  which  they  relate.  A 
Derbyshire  will  of  1650,  which  had  not  been 
proved  during  the  Commonwealth,  owing  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts’  jurisdiction, 
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■was  found  some  years  ago  amongst  title  deeds  in 
the  office  of  a solicitor  at  Chesterfield. 

Walter  Kirkland,  F.R.G.S. 

Eastbourne. 

Ingle  (6th  S.  vi.  347)-- From  igniculus, 
diminutive  of  ignis.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Etymology  of  Merrow  (6th  S.  vi.  348).-— 

“ Merri,  Merrow  E.  from  mcera,  a boundary,  probably 
indicating  a cultivated  spot  at  the  edge  or  boundary  of 
the  waste.  Ex.:  Meri-den  (Warw.),  boundary  hollow; 
Merrow  (Surr.),  the  boundary.” — Flatfell  Edmunds’s 
Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,  1869,  p.  219). 

Hirgndelle. 

Carlisle  writes  this  name  Merrow  or  Merroe.  It 
might  variously  translate  great  meadow,  great  en- 
closure, or  great  height.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Archdeacon  Brand  (6th  S.  vi.  347).— Thomas 
Brand  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
digan June  11, 1629,  on  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Middleton.  Edward  Vaughan  was  the  next 
holder  of  this  dignity,  presented  August  27,  1660 
(Le  Neve’s  Fasti , by  Hardy,  i.  314). 

J.  Ingle  Dredge. 

Zacky  Pastrana  (6th  S.  vi.  469). — Mr.  Paul 
Meritt,  the  well-known  dramatic  author,  thus 
writes  to  me  concerning  the  drama  lately  produced 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  : — 

“ Zacky  Pastrana  is  a character  invented  by  George 
Conquest  and  myself.  He  bad  no  pre-existence  to  his 
appearance  in  ‘ For  Ever.’  ” 

Wilfred  Hargrave. 

Where  are  the  Original  “Hours”  of 
Raphael  ? (6th  S.  vi.  264.) — Concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  the  famous  “ Hours”  of  Raphael,  an 
accomplished  writer,  in  the  person  of  Madame  Sophia 
Bombiani,  has  recently  furnished  the  New  York 
Observer  with  some  interesting  information.  She 
says,  writing  from  Rome 

“ To  answer  the  question  more  than  once  propounded, 
‘Where  are  the  “Hours”  of  Raphael]’  I have  applied 
to  the  highest  artistic  authorities  in  Rome,  with  only  a 
negative  result.  The  only  conclusion  from  the  researches 
I have  made  is  that  they  do  not  now  exist,  and,  if  they 
ever  did,  that  no  exact  memorial  of  them  was  ever  made. 
The  only  accurate  information  I have  obtained  was  given 
by  Prof.  Alexander  Mantovani,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  been  employed  in  decorating  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican.  Those  loggie  of  the  Court  of  San  Damaso 
which  were  not  frescoed  by  Raphael,  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
Giulio  Romano,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  others  of  Raphael’s 
scholars,  have  been  frescoed  in  a manner  not  unworthy 
of  his  great  predecessors  by  Prof.  Mantovani.  This 
was  one  of  the  favourite  designs  of  Pius  IX.,  who  for 
many  years  watched  the  labours  of  Mantovani  with  in- 
terest, and  the  decorations  have  been  continued  by  the 
present  Pontiff.  Nothing  more  beautiful  in  art  can  be 
imagined  than  the  long  gallery  opposite  the  loggia 
painted  by  Raphael.  The  vaulted  roof  is  cerulean  blue, 
like  the  sky  itself.  The  wall  is  trellised  with  green  vines, 
from  the  shadows  of  which  peep  birds  and  small  animals, 
painted  with  lifelike  skill.  Palm  trees  and  broad-leaved 


plants,  flowers  and  fruits,  adorn  this  gallery,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Rome.  It  is  adjoining 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Pope,  and  the  studio  of 
Prof.  Mantovani  is  in  one  of  these  galleries.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  higher  authority  in  Rome  than  this  artist, 
who  denies  that  the  ‘Hours’  of  Raphael  are,  as  one  of 
your  correspondents  thinks,  in  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Pope.  I can  do  no  better  than  translate  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  me  on  this  subject : — 

“ ‘ Dear  Madam, — No  one  has  ever  known  where  the  so- 
called  “ Hours  ” of  Raphael  were,  and  no  historical  record 
of  art  mentions  that  Raphael  ever  executed  this  subject.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  several  engravings  appeared  in 
the  style  of  Marc  Antonio,  which  were  universally  called 
the  “ Hours  ” of  Raphael.  Prof.  Consoni,  who  received 
a commission  from  Mr.  Griiner  to  make  several  of  those 
“ Hours  ” for  the  royal  palace  of  the  queen  at  London, 
availed  himself  of  those  engravings  to  compose  them  in 
a larger  form,  and  now  those  paintings  are  found  in 
London  at  the  queen’s  palace.  This  is  all  I can  say  with 
any  precision  of  the  so-called  “ Hours  ” of  Raphael. 

Alexander  Mantovani.’  ” 

E.  N.  Hewins. 

The  Arms  of  the  Popes  (6th  S.  vi.  81,  271, 
290,  354,  413).— At  the  time  I sent  you  the  note 
{ante,  p.  271)  on  the  connexion  between  the  bear- 
ing pignatte  and  the  name  Pignatelli,  though  I 
knew  the  fact  traditionally,  I had  a misgiving  as 
to  there  being  two  V s in  the  former  and  one  in  the 
latter  when  I saw  it  in  type.  Accordingly  I re- 
ferred it  to  a correspondent  in  Italy  and  now  have 
his  answer.  Though  pignatte  takes  two  Vs  in  Rome, 
where  I knew  the  word,  it  is  spelt  with  one  in 
Neapolitan  ; and  as  the  Pignatelli  are  a Neapolitan 
family,  the  derivation  is  vindicated — the  name 
being  about  equivalent  to  Potter  in  English. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a 
Tirolese  tradition.  The  arms  of  Montavon  are  the 
cross-keys  with  the  letters  “ S.  P.  ” ; and  the  local 
popular  voice  says  the  right  to  bear  them  was 
given  by  John  XXIII.  in  reward  for  the  friendly 
welcome  the  people  there  gave  him,  on  his  way  to 
the  Council  of  Constance,  at  a time  when  there  were 
not  many  to  speak  a good  word  for  him.  Vonbun, 
however,  states  that  the  Pope  did  not  pass  that 
way,  and  gives  another  origin  to  the  coat  of  arms. 

R.  H.  Busk. 

Sir  John  Rysley  (6th  S.  vi.  369,  408).— I 
regret  that  I have  but  few  particulars  respecting 
this  worthy  knight,  who  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  during  the  reigns 
from  Edward  IV.  to  Henry  VII.  The  insertion 
of  this  note  in  reply  to  Flo.  Rivers’s  query  will, 
perhaps,  elicit  further  information.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  Sir  John  Risley,  or  Rysley,  who 
was  a member  of  the  council  and  “ knight  of  the 
royal  body  ” to  Henry  VII.  In  the  first  year  of 
that  monarch  Rysley  received  from  the  king  a grant 
for  life  “ in  consideration  of  the  true  hert  and 
service  that  our  humble  servant  and  true  liege- 
man, Sir  John  Rysley,  lvnighte,  hath  borne  and 
doone  unto  us  in  soundry  wise  herebefore  aswele 
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beyonde  the  see  as  at  our  late  victorious  felde 
within  our  realme.”  Subsequently,  he  was  made 
“ Constable  of  the  Castle  and  keeper  of  the  Park 
at  Passhe,  bailiff  and  keeper  of  the  town  and  park 
of  Dunmow,  and  of  the  park  at  Lytley,  in  Essex.” 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  custos  of  the 
manor  and  lordship  of  Eltham,  and  placed  on  the 
commission  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Kent.  In 
1491  he  was  one  of  the  feoffees  of  Henry  VII.  in 
the  trust  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  the  king’s 
intending  to  go  abroad.  In  1490  he  was  granted 
40 1.  sterling  for  his  “ costs  and  expenses  in  am- 
bassade  ” to  the  French  king.  He  is  styled 
“ Knight  of  the  king’s  body  and  one  of  the  king’s 
Counsellors.”  In  1492  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
with  Sir  Christopher  Urswick,  the  royal  almoner, 
to  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  to  certify 
Henry’s  readiness  to  join  Maximilian  against  the 
King  of  France.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nearly 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  His  companion 
Sir  John  Savage  was  killed,  but  he  escaped.  At 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  English  and 
French  kings  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Lord 
Querdes,  one  of  the  French  commissioners.  In 
1501  we  find  him  one  of  the  court  officers  appointed 
to  receive  Catherine  of  Aragon  on  her  marriage 
with  the  heir-apparent.  His  wife  appears  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Richard  Turnant,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Tottenham  and  of  other  demesnes  in 
Middlesex.  I cannot  discover  the  date  of  his 
death,  but  he  was  buried  in  the  Royal  Free  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary  de  Berking,  Tower  Hill,  where  he 
founded  a chantry  out  of  tenements  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Christopher  and  Little  St.  Bartholomew. 
I purpose  making  further  inquiries,  and  also  search- 
ing for  his  will.  He  died  without  male  issue. 
Pedigrees  of  the  Risley  family,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  a scion,  are  found  in  Baker’s  North- 
amptonshire, vol.  i. ; in  Lipscombe’s  Bucks , 
vol.  iii.;  and  in  The  Herald  and  Genealogist , New 
Series,  vol.  ii.  See  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers , 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  i.,Nos.  124,  725,  906,  3088,  3761, 
3816,  4302,  4904  ; and  Grafton’s  Chronicle , under 
the  given  dates.  J.  Maskell. 

Emanuel  Hospital. 

Carmichael  Family  (6‘*h  S.  vi.  489).  — In 
reply  to  the  queries  of  V.  F.,  I would  refer  him  to 
Sir  Robert  Douglas’s  Peerage  of  Scotland,  where 
it  is  stated  that  James,  first  Lord  Carmichael,  had 
issue  (besides  four  daughters)  three  sons,  viz., 
1.  William,  Master  of  Carmichael  ; 2.  Honourable 
Sir  Daniel  Carmichael,  of  Hyndford  and  Maulds- 
ley ; 3.  Honourable  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonny- 
toun.  According  to  Douglas,  therefore,  it  would  not 
appear  that  the  first  Lord  Carmichael  had  any 
sons  named  John  or  Samuel,  as  assumed  by  V.  F.; 
nor  does  Douglas  make  mention  of  any  brother 
of  the  first  lord  named  John.  Sir  James  Car- 
michael, of  Hyndford,  created  Lord  Carmichael  by 


Charles  I.,  was  the  only  son  of  Walter  Carmichael, 
of  Hyndford,  by  his  wife  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Carmichael,  of  Meadowflafc,  Captain  of  Craw- 
ford Castle.  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonny- 
toun  (or  Bonnington),  son  of  Sir  John  Carmichael 
of  Bonnytoun,  married  Margaret,  - daughter  and 
heiress  of  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  He 
had  a son,  Sir  William,  who  died  without  issue. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Henrietta,  married  Robert 
Dundas  of  Arniston  : their  eldest  daughter, 
who  inherited  their  estates,  married  Sir  John 
Lockhart  Ross  of  Balnagowan,  and  his  grand- 
daughter, who  was  heiress  of  Lamington,  married 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  and  was 
mother  of  the  present  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane, 
Lord  Lamington.  J.  R.  C. 

u Suastika  ” (5th  S.  x.  64  ; 6th  S.  vi.  435).— It 
is  called  thus  in  Sanscrit.  In  English,  its  name  is 
fylfot.  In  French,  croix  gammee.  In  Greek, 
gammadion.  What  is  the  German  name  of  this 
ancient  and  universal  symbol]  L.  A.  R. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

The  Cultivation  of  Saffron  in  England 
(6th  S.  vi.  89,  254,  378,  395).— In  an  itinerary 
dated  1755  I find,  under  the  head  of  “ Walsingham 
(Norfolk),”  “ The  soil  here  is  noted  for  producing 
good  saffron,  as  well  as  southernwood.” 

W.  R.  Tate. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworfh. 

An  Old  Clock  (6th  S.  vi.  347,  375).— An 
authority  upon  the  London  clockmakers  says  that 
James  Clowes  was  living  in  1670.  H.  A.  W. 

Authors  of  Books  Wanted  (6th  S.  vi.  389). — 

A Trimester  in  France  and  Swisserland,  1821.  The 
author  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Weston.  The  book  is  in 
the  Dyce  Library,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

R.  F.  S. 

(6«*  S.  vi.  490). 

“ Philo  Scotus  ” was  J.  B.  Ainslie,  Esq.,  The  Mount, 
Guildford,  Surrey.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


JHtjScellaneous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Celtic  Britain.  By  J.  Rhys.  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.) 

All  that  is  known  about  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands,  the  little  known  about  the  Aryan  Celts, 
and  the  still  less  known  about  the  non-Aryan  Ivernians, 
is  to  be  found  condensed  in  the  319  pages  of  this  small 
volume.  Every  available  source  of  information  has  been 
ransacked  by  the  eminent  Celtic  scholar  to  whom  the 
S.P.C.K.  wisely  entrusted  the  compilation  of  this  manual. 
Many  of  these  sources  are  only  available  to  a Celtic  philo- 
logist and  a practised  antiquary.  Little-known  authors, 
such  as  Pytheas,  Posidonius,  and  Pomponius  Mela ; inscrip- 
tions on  coins,  sculptured  stones,  human  and  other  remains 
discovered  in  barrows  and  in  early  places  of  sepulture, 
evidence  afforded  by  the  names  of  places  and  persons, 
have  all  been  pressed  into  service,  and  made  to  yield 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the  manners  and 
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customs  of  races  of  men  which  have  long  since  passed 
away.  As  a specimen  of  ingenious  history-weaving  from 
the  slightest  possible  data,  chiefly  epigraphical,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  that  portion  of  chap.  ii.  which  gives  the 
history  of  this  island  for  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Claudian 
conquest,  especially  to  the  guesses  as  to  the  history  of 
the  Eceni,  pp.  37-8.  In  other  parts  of  the  book,  such 
recondite  subjects  as  the  character  of  the  pre-Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  difference  between  the 
Goidelic  and  Brythonic  waves  of  Celtic  invasion  are 
admirably  drawn  out.  It  is  probable  that,  as  time  rolls 
on,  scanty  scraps  of  additional  information  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  discovery  of  more  coins  and  relics,  but 
for  many  years  Prof.  Rhys’s  little  book  will  remain  the 
most  complete  and  trustworthy  manual  on  a period  of 
history  which,  we  fear,  is  too  devoid  of  living  interest  to 
excite  much  curiosity  or  to  attract  many  readers. 

Very  little  is  said  here  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  and  the  hagiologist  will  look  in 
vain  for  any  information  as  to  its  origin,  history,  policy, 
or  liturgy.  We  accept  the  editor’s  reason  for  such 
omission  on  p.  74  as  sufficient ; yet  it  is  strange  to  find 
a book  on  Celtic  Britain  in  which  there  is  not  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  a name  of  such  world-wide  fame  as  that 
of  St.  Alban.  There  are  two  instructive  maps,  in  the  first 
of  which  a most  glaring  misprint  confronts  the  reader  in 
the  word  “ Bythons  ” for  Brythons,  and  there  is  an 
index,  incomplete,  as  usual.  Why  there  should  be  no 
reference  to  such  a person  as  Commios  (p.  22)  or  such  a 
place  as  Caerleon  (p.  85)  it  is  hard  to  say.  Sheer 
weariness  on  the  author’s  part  mu8t  be  the  true  explana- 
tion, and  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  less  educated 
general  reader  lays  down  the  book  with  a share  of  the 
same  feeling. 

Picturesque  Scotland,  in  Lay  and  Legend,  Song  and 

Story.  By  Francis  Watt,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 

Carter,  M.  A.  (Sangster.) 

This  book,  popular  rather  than  erudite,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, contains  a large  amount  of  information  of  in- 
terest to  others  than  the  “ general  reader.”  “Dry 
archaeological  details”  are  referred  to  but  sparingly. 
Descriptions  of  the  principal  towns  and  districts,  and 
ofjthe  more  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  are 
given,  as  well  as  sketches  of  eminent  and  typical  Scots- 
men ; and  whilst  the  more  interesting  events  of  Scottish 
history  are  touched  upon  as  well  as  the  old  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  country,  some  of  the  finest  ballads  and 
songs  are  commented  on  with  great  raciness  and 
humour.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
on  “ A Typical  Scotch  Town,”  to  which  we  may  refer 
any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  Scottish  life  and 
character  in  districts  unvisited  by  the  tourist,  and  where 
“ if  new  ways  are  admitted  at  all,  they  are  admitted 
under  protest.”  The  subject  of  the  sketch  is  Hadding- 
ton, which,  however,  we  suppose  must  be  rather  above 
the  average  of  Scotch  towns  in  point  of  interest,  as  a 
few  months  ago  it  was,  under  the  name  of  “ Tynington,” 
the  subject  of  an  equally  graphic  delineation  by  James 
Purves,  from  a somewhat  different  point  of  view,  in  the 
now  defunct  Eraser.  The  legend  of  “John  o’ Groat’s 
House”  has,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  literary  effect, 
undergone  embellishment  at  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Watt  and  Carter,  but  as  they  have  indicated  no  authority 
for  their  undoubted  improvements  on  the  original  story, 
these  may  possibly  in  a future  year  cause  some  fruitless 
discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

Bibliographic  Generate  des  Gaules.  Par  Ch.  Em.  Ruelle. 

Partie  1.  (Paris,  Didot.) 

M.  Charles  E.  Ruelle  has  recently  published  the 
second  livraison  of  his  valuable  Bibliographic  Generate 


des  Gaules,  which  is  for  a certain  distinct  portion  of  the 
history  of  Gaul  a new,  revised,  and  very  much  increased 
edition  of  Lelong,  Fevret  de  Fontette,  and  Girault  de 
Saint- Fargeau’s  Bibliotheque  Historique.  The  plan  of  the 
author  may  be  summarily  described  as  follows.  Part  i. 
is  a methodical  catalogue,  where  the  subjects  indicated 
in  a brief  manner  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  certain 
groups  or  subdivisions ; the  instalment  we  are  noticing 
here  completes  the  first  part.  After  giving  considerable 
space  to  questions  of  a general  nature,  M.  Ruelle  enters, 
under  the  heading  “ Questions  Topographiques,”  the  titles 
of  works  relating  to  localities  the  real  site  of  which  is 
still  controverted.  If  the  publication  mentioned  treats  of 
a department  or  of  any  departmental  circumscription,  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  category  of  “ Departements.”  Indi- 
cations, such  as  Lorraine,  Angoumois,  which  are  no 
longer  officially  recognized,  or  which  are  arbitrarily 
formed,  as,  for  instance,  Region  du  Nord,  de  l’Est,  &c., 
make  up  a fourth  group  entitled  “Regions,”  having  for 
common  feature  that  part  at  least  of  the  territorial 
divisions  enumerated  in  French.  Finally,  the  sub- 
division “ Etranger  ” gives  us  a catalogue  of  all  essays, 
disquisitions,  pamphlets,  &c.,  treating  of  Gaul  and  Gallic 
civilization  which  refer  at  the  same  time  to  foreign 
countries.  Part  ii.  is  intended  to  supply  a list  of  authors, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  complete  enumeration 
for  each,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  publication, 
of  all  the  works  they  have  composed  on  the  subject 
selected  by  M.  Ruelle.  The  entries  in  the  two  parts 
now  before  us  amount  to  upwards  of  eleven  thoueand, 
referring  not  only  to  substantial  works,  but  to  brochures 
and  newspaper  and  review  articles,  the  indexing  of 
which  must  have  necessitated  long  and  patient  researches. 
The  book  is  elegantly  printed  in  two  columns,  so  as  to 
form  a companion  volume  to  the  new  edition  of  Brunet’s 
Manuel  du  Libraire. 

The  Buke  of  the  Howlat.  Edited  by  David  Donaldson, 
F. E.I.S.  (Paisley,  Gardner.) 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  edition  of  the  Howlat,  edited  in 
1823  by  the  late  Dr.  Laing  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  It 
is  not,  however,  a mere  reprint.  The  two  manuscripts  in 
which  this  curious  poem  has  come  down  to  us  have  been 
re-read  and  corrections  made.  The  book  is  in  every  way 
creditable  to  both  editor  and  publisher.  The  poem  of 
the  Howlat  is  a poem  only  in  name.  Its  author  had  con- 
siderable skill  in  alliteration,  but  had  little  else  to  com- 
mend him.  His  work  is,  however,  valuable  to  us  as  a 
relic  of  middle  fifteenth  century  verse.  The  story  is  an 
allegory  about  animals  written  by  a person  who  must 
have  heard  many  such  in  ball,  castle,  and  cottage.  His 
name  was  Holland.  We  know  nothing  further  except 
that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  great  house  r.  Douglas,, 
whose  praises  he  sings.  The  names  and  qualities  of  the 
birds  mentioned  will  not  be  without  interest  to  students- 
of  mediaeval  natural  history.  The  list  of  musical  instru- 
ments given  in  stanza  lix.  is  also  valuable,  and  we  have 
a curious  account  of  the  armorial  bearings  used  by  the 
peacock  who  was  pope,  the  eagle  who  discharged  the 
functions  of  “ The  Empriour  of  Almane,”  and  sundry 
other  feathered  potentates.  The  great  value  of  the 
book  consists,  however,  in  its  being  a most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  northern  form  of  our  language  as  spokeu 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Cttywayo  and  his  White  N eiqhbours  ; or,  Remarks  on, 
recent  Events  in  Zulutand,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal - 
By  H.  Rider  Ecvggard.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

This  is  a book  of  singular  ability,  written  by  a strong 
political  partisan  who,  we  gather,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
South  Africa.  Politics  are  a region  into  which,  for  the 
most  obvious  reasons,  it  is  impossible  for  “ N.  & Q.”  to 
enter.  Without,  however,  venturing  ourselves  on  that 
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storm-tossed  ocean,  we  may  say,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
ascertain,  the  purely  historical  parts  of  Mr.  Haggard’s 
book  are  carefully  written,  and  that  his  political  convic- 
tions have  not  been  permitted  to  colour  his  facts.  He 
writes  also  with  an  honest  detestation  of  slavery,  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  almost  every  Englishman.  Some 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  ancient  tenures  are, 
we  doubt  not,  acquainted  with  what  are  called  “ lammas 
lands” — that  is,  grass  land  the  right  of  mowing  the 
meadow  of  which  belongs  to  one  person  and  the 
“ eatage  ” to  another.  A tenure  very  similar  to  this 
seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  present  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Transvaal  territory. 

A Compilation  of  English  Silver  Coins  issued  since  the 
Conquest,  with  their  Values.  By  J.  Henry.  (A.  Reader.) 
The  author,  Mr.  Henry,  has  brought  out  a third 
edition  of  his  useful  handbook  on  English  silver  coins. 
Though  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  all  the  details  which 
are  to  be  found  in  such  standard  works  as  those  of 
Ruding  and  Hawkins,  yet  the  young  collector  will  find 
in  it  much  interesting  and  serviceable  information.  It 
is  illustrated  with  some  fair  woodcuts,  and  the  prices 
which  the  coins  have  fetched  at  the  more  recent  sales 
are  given.  The  account  of  the  Queen  Anne  farthings 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  appended  to  the  first 
edition,  has  been  omitted,  and  details  as  to  the  cost  of 
labour  and  food  during  the  earlier  reigns  have  been 
added  to  the  present  edition,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  coins  at  the 
date  of  issue. 

English  Proverbs.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Second 
edition.  (Reeves  & Turner.) 

The  present  volume,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  informs  us  has 
occupied  his  attention  “ at  intervals  during  more  than 
twenty  years,”  is  a great  advance  on  any  previous  work 
of  the  kind.  It  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  and 
industry,  and  by  the  student  of  folk-lore  engaged  in 
tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  branch  of  our 
popular  literature  it  will  be  perused  with  additional 
interest.  Of  previous  attempts  in  this  direction  one  of 
the  most  complete  is  the  celebrated  work  of  John  Ray, 
which  has  obtained  a widespread  popularity,  although 
Mr.  Hazlitt  speaks  rather  hardly  of  the  author’s  notes 
as  “a  mass  of  slipshod  twaddle,”  and  adds  that  as  a 
proverb-editor  “ his  performances  are  wretched  in  the 
extreme.”  Of  course  the  real  definition  of  a proverb 
is  still  a matter  upon  which  proverb-collectors  disagree ; 
and  whilst  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  somewhat  severe  in  his  stric- 
tures upon  those  who  take  an  opposite  view  to  himself, 
he  must  remember  that  in  many  respects  his  own 
volume  is  equally  open  to  criticism.  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  his 
preface  speaks  of  the  “ late  Mr.  Thoms  we  are  sure 
he  will  rejoice  with  us  that  our  much-valued  founder  is 
in  good  health,  and  as  much  interested  in  his  literary 
pursuits  as  ever. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway.  (Chatto 
k Windus.) 

The  present  volume  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  trace 
this  popular  myth  to  its  original  source,  pointing  out  its 
connexion  with  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition,  and  show- 
ing that  it  is  but  a chipping  from  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Aryan  nations.  Although  the  subject  is  well  worn,  Mr. 
Conway  may  be  congratulated  on  having  treated  it 
with  a freshness  of  stylo  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  reader  ; moreover,  as  a work  of  reference  for  the 
student  of  comparative  mythology,  he  has  embellished 
his  pages  with  the  results  of  his  researches  in  modern 
and  foreign  literature. 

The  new  edition  of  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
is  a valuable  addition  to  the  many  reprints  of  old  authors 


published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & Windus.  It  is  a literary 
curiosity,  being  a cento  of  quotations  and  a perfect  store- 
house of  learned  material;  the  spicy  flavour  of  system- 
atic ill  humour  which  pervades  its  pages  is  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  aspects. 

The  Midland  Antiquary,  No.  II.,  for  December  (Bir- 
mingham, J.  F.  Mason ; London,  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.),  continues  the  good  promise  of  the  first  number. 
W e are  glad  to  find  that  the  editor  is  printing  the  whole 
of  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Aston-juxta-Birmingham, 
and  not  only  extracts,  as  we  thought,  from  the  initial 
portion.  The  December  number  contains,  amongst 
other  valuable  matter,  a graphic  resume  of  the  contents 
of  the  historical  section  of  the  recent  Worcestershire 
Exhibition,  a loan  collection  of  far  more  than  local  or 
temporary  interest,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  re- 
peated, either  at  Worcester  or  in  other  centres  of 
Middle  English  family  treasures. 

The  following  works  have  been  received  by  us From 
Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Essays,  by  the  late  George 
Brimley,  M.A.,  third  edition.  — Messrs.  Rivingtons, 
Sophocles,  translated  into  English  verse  by  Robert  White- 
law;  Precious  Stones,  collected  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear; 
Sunrise,  Noon,  and  Sunset,  by  the  same ; and  a small 
edition  of  Mr.  Adams’s  Sacred  Allegories. — Messrs. 
Triibner,  Travels  in  South  Kensington , by  Moncure  D. 
Conway. — Mr.  Stock,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Bibliographer ; A 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  by 
G.  Falkner  ; and  a facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  an  introduction  by ; Austin 
Dobson. — Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  send  us  A Handbook 
of  the  Jones  Collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. — 
Messrs.  Pickering,  The  Banquet  of  Wit ; and  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  & Co.,  the  eighth  edition  of  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations. 

The  Antiquarian  Magazine  and  Bibliographer  for 
January  will  contain  articles  on  that  quaint  old  Flemish 
town  “ Furnes,”  “ A Year’s  Work  in  the  Archaeological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,”  “ The  Feast  of 
Christmas,”  and  “ A Collection  of  Ancient  Church  Music 
at  Cambridge.” 


ta  Carrtgpoiitontsf. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices : i 

On  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

Hirondelle. — A reference  to  a cyclopaedia  will  pro-  < 
bably  give  the  etymology  of  the  names. 

J.  Manuel  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — We  have  a letter  i| 
for  you  ; exact  address  required. 

W.  H.  S. — As  soon  as  we  can. 

A.  G.  Reid  (Auchterarder). — We  hope  to  send  a proof)  ij 
shortly. 

J.  R.  Dore  (“  A Prophecy  ”). — See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4th  S. 
xii.  244. 

Corrigendum.— P.  493,  col.  2,  1.  23  from  bottom,  for  n 
“ postway  ” read  Portway. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and  < 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 1 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-' 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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L.  (A.)  on  the  Essays  of  Elia,  407 
L.  (E.  H.)  on  Delaval  family,  352 
Neville  (Thomas),  328 
L.  (F.  S.)  on  a silver  chalice,  346 
De  Panama,  449 

L (H.  S.)  on  books  written  in  Latin  by  moderns,  207 
Omissions,  strange,  346 

L (J.  G.)  on  Shakspeares  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk, 
368 

i.  (J.  H.  L.)  on  hair  turning  suddenly  white,  86 
Inglefield  and  Walrond,  86 
i.  (J.  S.)  on  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Basing- 
stoke, 249 

Lytton= Graveyard,  273 
L (K.  T.)  on  woodcocks  in  the  moon,  428 
V..  (M.)  on  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  27 
!L  (M.,  Oxon.)  on  Christian  names,  50 
Libraries  in  churches,  15 
Opal  superstitions,  156 
Radnor  Registers,  entries  in,  105,  534 
St.  Blaize,  155 

A (S.  D.)  on  Stackpole  Court,  255 
A (T.)  on  a tale  of  old  Cologne,  209 
Abbreviations,  Latin,  427 
Aber-,  in  Scotch  and  Welsh  place-names,  188 
Abhba  on  Bath  chairs,  206 

Cradock  (Dr.),  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  233 
Decipherer  to  the  King,  408 
Ibis,  legend  of,  48 
“ Lord’s  Day,”  MS.  on,  28 
Prescription,  strange,  407 
Abney  (Sir  Thomas),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  75 
Ache  on  Oxford  University  motto,  147 
Acilegna,  its  meaning,  537 
Ad  Fines,  Roman  place-name,  209 
Ad  Pontem,  places  so  called,  189,336 
Addison  (Joseph),  his  biography,  143,  255 
Addison  (Lancelot),  Dean  of  Lichfield,  205 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  Derbyshire  freeholders,  514 
“Adeste  Fideles,”  97,  238 
Adisham,  its  etymology,  208,  272,  438 
Adjectives,  verbal,  in  -ing,  11,  118  ; pluralized  in 
English,  96 

Advertising  and  newspapers,  450 
Afterings,  its  meaning,  54,  158 
•Agnosticism,  introduction  of  the  word,  34,  418 
Aitzema  (Leo),  his  “Notable  Revolutions,”  57,  111,  198 
Alarm,  French  for,  44,  215 


Alcohol,  sugar  an  antidote  to,  145 
Aldine  symbol,  324 

Aldrich  (Henry),  biographical  note  on.  244 
Aldworth  (Richard),  his  biography,  33 
Ale  spelt  otherwise,  149,  238 
Alefounder  (John),  portrait  painter,  224 
Alexander  VII.  (Pope),  his  election,  128,  235,  318,  332 
Alkborough  Church,  font  cover  at,  446,  497 
Alkermes,  its  derivation,  138,  278,  378 
“All  but  ” followed  by  a pronoun,  95,  218 
Allam  (Andrew),  note  on,  266 
Alleine  (Richard),  biographical  note  on,  305 
Allen  mystery,  10,  154,  297,458 
Allen  (T. ) on  Lady  Johanna  Thornhill,  112 
Allsopp  (A.  P.)  on  Afterings:  Beestlings,  158 
Fruits,  names  of  English,  176 
Hxndlip  parish  registers  and  House,  168 
Surrey  Folk-lore,  155 
Welted,  its  meaning,  113 
Alms  dish  at  Bermondsey  Church,  47 
Alpha  on  Folk-lore  of  the  hawthorn,  494 
Skating  introduced  into  England,  156 
“ Amazon,  British,”  18 

Amelia  (Princess),  her  alleged  marriage,  47,  95 
America,  Central,  its  traditions  and  customs,  482 
American  Folk-lore,  266,  414,  476 
American  words,  185 

’ Avarofxia , no  such  word  in  Greek,  167,  238 
Andrews  (W.)  on  a Lancashire  ballad,  269 
Yorkshire  saying,  208 
Anglin,  family  name,  537 

Angling,  old  English  authors  on,  321,  406,  423,  529 
Anon,  on  the  removal  of  brasses,  36 
Centenarianism,  108 
Chilled  water,  387 
Derivation,  false,  387 
Ollands,  a Norfolk  word,  406 
Parochial  registers,  193 
Shetland  dialect,  226 
“Town  and  county  of,”  88 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  its  presidents, 
101 

Anonymous  Works: — 

Afterglow,  a collection  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,  149 
199 

Animal  Parliament,  348 
Archery  and  Archness,  29 
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Anonymous  Works  : — 

Art  of  Speaking  in  Publick,  187 
Austria  as  It  Is,  35 
Channel  Fleet,  288 
Church  and  State,  a poem,  89 
Concise  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  269 
Della  Nobilta  et  Eccellenza  delle  Donne,  33,  350 
Divine  Breathings,  115,  276,  478 
Essays  on  the  Science  of  Good  Living,  389 
Generali  Junto,  266,  416 
Barp  of  Salem,  167 
Imitation  of  Christ,  226 
Island  of  Veritas,  348,  459 
L’Abbesse  de  Montmartre,  237 
Ladies  Calling,  8,  195 
L^gende  Dor^e  des  Freres  Mendians,  154 
List  of  Officinal  Plants,  25 
Liturgy  on  Universal  Principles,  &c.,  227,  271,  337 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Life  of,  1826,  109 
Memoirs  of  a Clergyman,  108 
New  Method  for  Improvement  of  Manufacture  of 
Drugs,  25 

Noodle’s  Oration,  410,  459 
Nut  and  Dhuan  in  Mouseland,  49,  99 
Parallel,  The:  Nebuchadnezzar  and  N.  Buona- 
parte, 109 

Plain  Man’s  Letter  to  Rev.  E.  Walford,  389 
Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Common- Wealth,  160,  298, 
394  _ 

Reminiscences  of  a Scottish  Gentleman,  490 
Revolution  of  Reason,  467 
Short  History  of  Prime  Ministers,  489 
Some  Account  of  Signora  Girardelli,  25 
Spare  Moments : Poems  Secular  and  Religious, 
167 

Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp,  68,  195 
Translations,  chiefly  from  the  Italian,  209,  259 
Trimester  in  France  and  Swisserland,  389,  546 
Trip  to  the  Moon,  428 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  114 
Woman;  as  She  Is,  and  as  She  should  Be,  90 
Anpiel  on  the  witwall,  75 
Anstey  family,  116 
“ Anthologia  Hibernica,”  8,  153 
Anywhen,  136,  257,  438,  476 
Apis  on  Mr.  Pratt,  1783,  149 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  Baxter’s  “Diary,”  153 
Charope,  a rare  adjective,  347 
Crow  and  curlew,  148 
Hasty,  a provincialism,  447 
Inkstands,  historical,  115 
Lunes  as  an  English  word,  544 
Marriages  in  May,  35 
8pouter,  its  meaning,  389 
Washing  machines,  189 
Welted,  its  meaning,  376 
Applotted  : Applotment,  obsolete  words,  67,  158 
Archseology,  Bohemian,  34 
Archantus,  allusion  to,  367 
Archdeacon  on  < >tamy,  96 
Arches,  Deans  of,  189,  316 
Arden  family,  450 
Argo:  Drake's  ship,  152,  296,  437 
Aristotle  and  the  “Promptorium  Parvulorum,”  289, 
435 


Armentarium,  an  instrument  of  torture,  228 
Armour,  funeral,  in  churches,  78,  138,  277 
Arnott  (S.)  on  Robert  Russel,  of  Wadhurst,  57 
"Appjjv  on  Lindsay  family,  316 
Artas,  allusion  to,  367 

“ Arthur,  King  of  England,”  at  Innsbruck,  369,  403, 
415,  476 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  works  on,  51,  218 
Arundell(W.  A.  T.)  on  George  Washington’s  ancestors, 
152 

Ascensius  (Badius),  his  printing  press,  206,  232,  396 
Ascham  (Roger)  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  515 
Ash  keys,  534 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Bate  Library  at,  11,  52 
Assassinations,  political,  467 
Astle  (J.  G.  E.)  on  game  of  twenty  questions,  95 
Sermons,  MS.,  189 
Astrologers  and  astronomers,  145 
Athelington,  Lincolnshire,  its  locality,  168 
Atkinson  (H.  J.)  on  “A  Short  History  of  Prime  Minis- 
ters,” 489 

Attwell  (H.)  on  unpublished  fables  by  La  Fontaine,  102 
“ Quill,”  a tavern  sign,  246 
Auburn  parish  registers,  249 
Audley  of  Helagh  pedigree,  87,  133 
Auster,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  47,  75 
“ Avail  of,”  use  of  the  words,  168,  218,  237,  378 
Averiguador  on  the  etymology  of  Belfry,  217 
Axon(W.  E.  A.)  on  Bonaparte-Patterson  marriage,  201 
Folk-lore  of  cats,  85 
French  and  English  characteristics,  106 
Friday  unlucky,  147 
“ Gulliver,”  Spanish,  128 

B.  (A.  C.)  on  the  Quakers,  207 
B.  (E.)  on  Cornish  sayings,  185 
Game  of  twenty  questions,  95 
B.  (E.  C.)  on  two  portraits,  248 
B.  (E.  E.)  on  Auster,  its  derivation,  47 
Layer  or  fowling  place,  469 
B.  (E.  F.)  on  a cuff  on  the  ear,  48 
Galoshes,  origin  of  the  word,  86 
Maslyn,  its  meaning,  158 
Shiver,  verb  active,  158 
B.  (E.  M.)  on  Irish  Folk-lore,  63 
B.  (F.  B.)  on  Gardiner’s  “ Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  I.,”  487 
Gray  (Thomas),  167 
Shakspeariana,  126 
B.  (G.)  on  a singular  epitaph,  45 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Gray’s  Inn  registers,  434 
Kelly  (Miss),  the  actress,  493 
“ Ladies  Calling,”  195 
Masher,  its  derivation,  541 
“ Men  of  light  and  leading,”  115 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  armour  in,  75 
Mining  terms,  116 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  97 
Umbrageous =Touchy,  93 
Wardrobe,  its  meaning,  388 
Webley  (Edward),  455 
B.  (J.)  on  Courts  of  Justice,  Edinburgh,  309 
St.  Giles’s  Fair,  75 
Woundworts,  13 

B.  (J.  M‘C.)  on  Anstey  family,  116 
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! B.  (J.  N.)  on  Welted=Faded,  48 
B.  (J.  P.)  on  Pharson’s  Tuesday,  334 
B.  (K.  H.)  on  afternoon  tea,  116 
B.  (M.  B.)  on  peers  who  have  changed  their  surnames, 
43,  255 

B.  (M.  M.)  on  Bonaparts-Patterson  family,  187 
“Three  Cocks,”  a tavern  sign,  226 
B.  (R.  H. ) on  badger’s  skin,  275 

Death,  jesting  in  its  presence,  286 
Ear,  cuff  on,  175 
Expressions,  new-fangled,  297 
Friday  unlucky,  317 
Heraldry,  Papal,  271 
Luther  (Martin),  345 
Mary,  B.  V.,  her  green  mantle,  326 
Monmouthshire  Folk-lore,  246 
Motto  for  a drinking  cup,  295 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  319 
Place-names,  foreign,  312 
Raphael  (S.),  his  “ Hours,”  264 
Rhymeless  words,  297 
Roman  eagle,  295 
Silhouettes,  356 
Spitting  to  avert  evil,  356 
Worley,  its  derivation,  255 
B.  (T.)  on  a Yorkshire  custom,  56 
B.  ( W.  C.)  on  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  218 
Christmas  under  the  Commonwealth,  505 
“ Divine  Breathings,”  115 
Frost  in  December,  1676,  513 
Glastonbury  thorn,  513 
“Hurricane,”  535 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  184 
Writing,  lessons  in,  542 

B.  (W.E.)on  Aitzema,  “Notable Revolutions,” &c.,  198 
Charles  I.,  his  vision,  111 
Backhouse  (William),  of  Swallowfield,  288 
Backstring,  its  meaning,  14,  76,  174 
Bacon  (Lord),  his  notable  maxim,  266 ; and  Shakspeare, 
277,  340  416,  492 

Badger’s  skin  fastened  to  pole  of  a carriage,  89,  275, 
419 

Bagmere  portent,  a Cheshire  legend,  511 
Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  Hope- Well,  Help-on-High,  and  Sion- 
Built  Fox,  382 

Horrox  (Jeremiah)  and  Crabtree,  441 
Wood  (A.),  his  “ Athenee  Oxonienses,”  51 
Baily  (J.)  on  Woundworts,  12 
Bain  (J.)  on  the  Royal  George,  335 
Baker  (Sir  R.),  his  “Theatrum  Redivivum”  and 
“ Theatrum  Triumphans,”  126 
Baliol  (Ada  de),  her  parentage,  93 
Ballinger  (J.)  on  the  “Institution  of  Philosophy,”  68 
While=  Until,  55 
Ballyragging  or  Bullyragging,  428 
Bank-notes,  old,  7 ; divided  into  quarters,  56 
Barnard  (Dr.  William),  Bp.  of  Londonderry,  88 
Barnsbury,  memorable  residents  at,  121,141,162,181, 
374,  413 

Barnstaple,  sanctus  bell  at,  188 
Bar-Point  on  Blechenden  family,  14 
Virginia,  law  of,  266 

Barrymore  (Richard  Barry,  seventh  Earl  of),  209,  315, 
334,  418 

Bartenstein  (Baron),  his  pedigree,  428 


Bas  on  foreign  place-names,  211 
Basingstoke,  ‘ ‘ Accounts  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  249,  278,  314 
Bates  (W.)  on  Any  when,  136 
Levi  (David),  133 
Nihilism,  467 

Servantgalism,  &c.,  in  olden  times,  530 
Bath  chair,  the  first,  206 
Baxter  (Richard),  his  “ Diary,”  153 
Bayne  (R.)on  Bishop  Fisher,  535 
Bayne  (T.)  on  Tom  Brown,  97 
Browne  (William),  408 
Milton  (John),  his  brother,  291 
“Piers  Plowman,”  225 
Tea,  sea,  &c.,  their  pronunciation,  171 
Toadstool,  its  etymology,  96 
Beak  (A)  on  West  Indian  folk-lore,  223 
Beausarvire  family,  309 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  75 
Beck  family  of  Norfolk,  48 
Beck  (S.  W.)  on  a yard  of  beer,  257 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  the  “Art  of  Speaking  in  Publick,” 
187 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  52 
“ Clean  as  a pink,”  409 
Conny,  a Lincolnshire  word,  146 
Cruikshank  (George),  228 
George  III.  and  Bob  Sleath,  510 
Hotchell,  a provincialism,  513 
Knickers  : Sloppy,  387 
“Lady’s  smock,”  &c.,  237 
St.  Blaize,  355 

Snow  presaged  by  nose  bleeding,  512 
Wagonette,  its  spelling,  207,  377 
Bedouin  explained,  487 
Beef : “ Are  you  partial  to  beef  ?”  329,  521 
Beef-eater,  its  etymology,  361,  432,  491 
Beer,  yard  of,  77,  257,  278,  299 
Bees  versus  bank  stock,  246 
Beestlings,  its  meaning,  54,  158 
Bek  family  of  Lincolnshire,  1 
Belfry,  its  etymology,  109,  154,  217,  389,  456 
Bell  canons  or  cannons,  93 
Bell  cotes,  sanctus,  417 
Bell-founder,  489 
Bell  inscription,  67 

Bells:  Curfew,  north  and  south,  13,  177,  318;  dated 
1295,  67;  sanctus,  188,  446,  494;  morning,  318, 
494 

Bengeo  Church,  old  print  of,  228,  375 
Bequest,  remarkable,  426 
Beray,  its  etymology,  252,  274,  378 
Bermingham  families  of  Birmingham  and  Ireland,  27 
Bermondsey  Church,  alms  dish  at,  47 
Berry  (W.  G.)  on  McLeroth  family,  co.  Down,  188 
Welsh  Fusileers,  108 
Bery  Stede,  its  meaning,  489 
Beta  on  the  verb  “to  wish,”  268 
Betr’es,  its  meaning,  348,  395 

Beverley  Minster,  Warton  family  monument  in,  267, 
434 

Bewick  (Thomas),  first  edition  of  his  “Land  Birds,” 
485,  537 

Bewray,  its  derivation,  7,  72,  110,  199,  252,  274,  378, 
477 
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Bible:  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  144, 
255,  310,  317,  351,  354  ; new  and  altered  proper 
names,  253,  337;  Numbers  xvi.  32,  409;  St.  Jerome 
on  the  Old  Testament,  449  ; Coverdale  Bible,  1535, 
481  ; St.  Cuthbert’s  MS.  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  486 
Bibliography,  an  appeal,  486,  542 
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Bewick  (Thomas),  his  “ Land  Birds,”  485,  537 
Bible,  Coverdale’s,  1535,  481 
Books,  English,  printed  abroad,  125  ; written  in 
Latin  by  moderns,  207,  351  ; chained  in 
churches,  295,  498;  published  and  sold  on  old 
London  Bridge,  444,  465,  531 
Brae  (Andrew  Edmund),  323,  524 
“Britain’s  Ida,”  125 

Burke  (John),  “History  of  the  Commoners,”  424 
Butler  (Samuel),  “Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678, 
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“ Sketches  by  Boz,”  148 
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“ Disticha  de  moribus,”  48,  75 
“ Divine  Breathings,”  115,  276,  478 
Eschatology,  470 
Forbes  (Bp.  Patrick),  9,  135 
Holy  Land,  travels  in,  242,  303,  384 
Horrox  (Jeremiah),  441 

“ Hypnerotomachia,  Strife  of  Love  in  a Dreame,” 
57 

“ Hypolite,  Comte  de  Duglas,”  118 
“ Institution  of  Philosophy,”  &c.,  68 
Italian  wedding  books,  335 
Jones  (James  Athearn),  195 
“ King’s  Prophecie:  or  Weeping  Joy,”  125 
Manx,  208,  435 
“ Mirror  of  Martyrs,”  125,  234 
“ New  England  Primer,”  408 
Ornithoparcvs  (Andreas),  His  Micrologvs,  1 07, 174 
“ Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted,”  124 
Pratt  (Samuel  Jackson),  149,  212 
“ Questio’es  Marsilii  super  Quatuor  Libros  Sen- 
te’tia’m,”  148,  233 

Russel  (Robert),  of  Wadhurst,  16,  34,  57,  154 
“ Scourge  of  Villanie,”  125 
Shakespere  (W.),  his  “ Passionate  Pilgrime,”125, 
234 

Tales,  foreign,  founded  on  English  history,  67 
Terence,  367 

“ Theatrum  Redivivum  ” and  “ Theatrum  Triuin- 
phans,”  126 

“ Theophylacti  Arclxiepiscopi  Bulgaria,”  307,  493 
Tolson  (F.),  his  “ Hermathense,”  522 
Tvrwhitt  ( Thomas),  71,  149 
Wendiah,  208,  435 
Worlds,  plurality  of,  197 
Bibliophiles  on  an  edition  of  Terence,  367 
“ Biographical  Peerage,”  75 
Birch  (W.  J.)  on  a query  as  to  names,  267 
Bird  (T.)  on  poll  books,  311 

“ Birth  of  the  Flowers,”  picture  by  Mr.  G.  McCulloch, 
88,  152 


Bishop  (W.),  of  South  Warnborough,  288 
Bishops  hanged,  328,  495 

Bismarck  (Johannes  and  Christophorus),  1614, 128,216 
Black  (Alexander),  comedian,  127 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  Muggins,  16 
Owl’s  heart,  447 

Blackmer  (W.  C.)  on  sleepers  in  church,  117 
Blades  (W.)  on  Badius  Ascensius,  232 
Blandford  (G.  F.)  on  a Roman  eagle,  173 
Treason,  high,  execution  for,  277 
Blatheram-skate,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  56 
Blechenden  family  of  Aldington  and  Mersham,  14 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  bull-baiting  by  royal  per- 
mission, 450 

Church,  smallest,  in  England,  514 
Corpse-bleeding,  46 
Either : Neither,  351 
Friday,  lucky  or  unlucky,  376 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  184 
Spitting  to  avert  evil,  356 
Treason,  high,  execution  for,  104 
Blessure— Wound,  28 

Bliss  (Professor),  Astronomer  Royal,  his  birthplace,  69 
Blockham  feast,  118 

Biome  (Richard),  his  “ Institution  of  Philosophy,” 
&c.,  68 

Bloomsbury,  old  houses  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  103 
Blunt  (J.  H.)  on  parochial  registers,  172 
Boadicea  (Queen),  site  of  her  battle  with  Suetonius, 
38 ; her  death,  38,  157,  238,  272 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  the  Allen  mystery,  10 

Christmas  boxes  in  London  banks,  504 
Field  (Mrs.  Rachel),  26 
Trelawny  (Darell),  175 

Boase  (J.  J.  A.)  on  a medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  254 
Document,  curious,  56 
Medal  by  Passe,  13 

Bobart  (Jacob),  botanist,  of  Oxford,  68 
Boccaccio  (John),  early  editions  of  his  “Decameron,” 
114 

Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Darell  Trelawny,  68 
Bohemia,  social  life  in,  269,  435 
Bohemian  archaeology,  34 
Bohun  family,  289,  353 
Boileau  on  the  Cann  Office,  293 
Chatham  (Lord),  447 
“ Divine  Breathings,”  478 
Gloucestershire  words,  396 
“ Ho  thy  way,”  376 
London  paved  with  gold,  153 
O.K.,  its  meaning,  292 
“ Redemptoris  mundi  arma,”  493 
“ Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum,”  366 
Bolingbroke  (Henry  St.  John,  Viscount),  and  Claren- 
don’s “ History,”  155 

Bonaparte-Patterson  family,  187,  233,  280,  396 
Bonaparte-Patterson  marriage,  201 
Bonaven  Taberniae,  its  locality,  88,  234 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  247 
Book,  curious,  342 

Book-plates,  portrait,  14, 157 ; curious,  15,  76  ; Joseph 
Ignace’s,  68,  237  ; with  G^eek  mottoes,  136,  218, 
398  ; collection  of,  161,  298  ; dated,  357 
Books.  See  Bibliography. 

Books,  notes  in.  See  Fly-leaf  inscriptions. 
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Books  gone  astray,  6 

Books  recently  published  : — 

Allen’s  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  524 
American  Men  of  Letters,  380 
Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  479 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  pts.  i.  and  ii.,  260 
Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  by  H.  Sweet,  59 
Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1881,  80 
Anstey’s  Vice  Versa, ; or,  a Lesson  to  Fathers,  99 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,  399 
Art  Handbooks,  Illustrated,  179 
Ashton’s  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
479 

Ballad  Society  : Roxburghe  Ballads,  pt.  x.,  379 
Bangor,  Abbey  Church  of,  by  Rev.  C.  Scott,  339 
Bay  ley’s  Genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals,  360 
Bedfordshire  Notes  and  Queries,  pt.  i.,  239 
Bibliographic  Gdn4rale  des  Gaules,  547 
Bibliotheca  Cornu biensis,  379 
Blunt’s  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vols.  i.  and  ii,,  459 

British  Museum  (Natural  History) — Guide  to 
Index  Museum,  118 

Broadley’s  Tunis,  Past  and  Present,  239 
Brock’s  The  Cross,  Heathen  and  Christian,  300 
Buke  of  the  Howlat,  547 

Bund’s  Selection  of  Cases  from  State  Trials, 
vol.  ii.,  100 

Busbecq  (O.  G.),  Life  and  Letters  of,  178 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1655, 
39 

Cambridge,  Admissions  to  College  of  St.  John,  439 
Camden  Society,  Index  to  Works,  180 
Carlisle,  Old  Church  Plate  in  Diocese  of,  319 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  Last  Words  on  Trades  Unions, 
&c.,  480 

Castell  (William),  Humble  Petition  of,  339 
Catholicon  Anglicum,  419 

Caulfeild  and  Sa ward’s  Dictionary  of  Needlework, 
389 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Funeral  Certificates,  420 
Chronicles  of  Reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
II.,  vol.  i.,  358 

Clarke’s  ( Hyde)  Early  History  of  Mediterranean 
Populations,  119 

Clough  (Arthur  Hugh),  by  S.  Waddington,  498 
Colchester  Castle,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  279 
Conway’s  The  Wandering  Jew,  548 
Cook’s  The  Revised  Version  of  the  First  Three 
Gospels,  238 

Cooper’s  Coral  Lands  of  the  Pacific,  219 
Coues  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds,  299 
Coxhead’s  Birds  and  Babies,  420 
Cunningham’s  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  20 

Cussans’s  Handbook  of  Heraldry,  480 
Dale’s  Synod  of  Elvira,  120 
De  Morgan  (Augustus),  Memoir  of,  378 
Dewes’s  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  440 
Diocesan  Histories,  398 

Donelly’s  Atlantis  : the  Antediluvian  World,  140 
Draper’s  Dictionary,  360 

Dunfermline  (Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of),  Memoir 
of,  260  | 


Books  recently  published  : — 

Early  English,  Specimens  of,  edited  by  Rev.  R. 
Morris,  pt.  i.,  59 

Early  English  Text  Society  : Catholicon  Angli- 
cum, 100  ; HSlfric’s  Lives  of  Saints,  ib. 
Eighteenth  Century  Essays,  39 
Ellis’s  Etchings  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park,  20 

English  Men  of  Letters,  79 
Epochs  of  Modern  History,  239 
Erskine  (Hon.  Henry),  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land, by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Fergusson,  199 
Essays  from  ‘‘The  Critic,”  40 
Everyday  Life  in  our  Public  Schools,  160 
Farrer’s  Tour  in  Greece,  499 
Fleet’s  Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  in  Sussex, 
499 

Foley’s  Records  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  vol.  vii. 
pt.  i.,  199 

Folk-lore  Society : Researches  respecting  the  Book 
of  Sindibad,  359  ; Portuguese  Folk-Tales,  ib. 
Gardner’s  Leolyn,  and  other  Verses,  220 
Giornale  degli  Eruditi  e Curiosi,  340 
Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  40 
Golfe  de  St.  Malo,  300 
Great  Artists,  120 

Haggard’s  Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbours, 
547 

Hazlitt’s  English  Proverbs,  548 
Hedley  (William),  Inventor  of  Railway  Locomo- 
tion, 219,  254 

Henrici  de  Bracton  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus 
Anglise,  vol.  v.,  259 
Henry’s  English  Silver  Coins,  548 
Hiawatha,  and  other  Legends,  140 
Holt’s  Red  and  White,  400 
Howitt’s  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  319 
Ihne’s  History  of  Rome,  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  159 
Illustrated  Art  Handbooks,  279 
Index  Society  : Obituary  Notices  for  1880,  400  ; 

Vegetable  Technology,  ib. 

Ingram’s  Claimants  to  Royalty,  100 
Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  19 
Keary  (Annie),  Memoir  of,  525 
Keary’s  Mythology  of  the  Eddas,  359 
King’s  Briefs  : their  Purposes  and  History,  160 
Lacordaire : a Biographical  Sketch,  by  H.  S. 
Lear,  59 

Landor  (Walter  Savage),  Selections  from  his 
Writings,  159 

Lebon’s  L’Angleterre  et  l’Emigration  Frangaise 
de  1794  h 1801,  460 

Leech’s  Life’s  Pathway,  and  other  Poems,  360 
Leland’s  The  GypsieB,  139 
Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  420 
Library  Association  Transactions,  1880,  60 
Locke  on  Words,  180 
Lucas’s  Studies  in  Nidderdale,  259 
Maclagan’s  Scottish  Myths,  479 
Mayo  and  Elton  Families,  Genealogical  Account 
of,  459 

Merchant  Taylors’  School,  Register  of  Scholars 
vol.  i.,  439 

Midland  Antiquary,  320 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Molesworth’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
440 

Monumenta  Franciscana,  vol.  ii.,  99 

New  Arabian  Nights,  525 

Old  Norse  Fairy  Tales,  100 

Oliphant’s  Literary  History  of  England,  339 

Ormerod  s History  of  Cheshire,  79 

Palmer’s  Folk-Etymology,  524 

Peter’s  Chronological  Tables  of  GreekHistory,  180 

Pfyffer  (Ludwig)  und  seine  Zeit,  by  Dr.  v. 

Segesser,  vol.  ii.,  99 
Philosophical  Classics,  40 
Pickford’s  Week  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  420 
Plages  de  France,  300 
Preston  Guilds,  Memorials  of,  379 
Recreations  and  Studies  of  a Country  Clergyman, 
498 

Rhys’s  Celtic  Britain,  546 

Rimmer’s  Rambles  round  Eton  and  Harrow,  120 
Rossetti  (Dante  Gabriel),  by  Wm.  Tirebuck, 
200  ; Recollections,  by  T.  H.  Caine,  499 
Ruskin  (John) : Aspects  of  his  Thought  and 
Teachings,  320 
Saint  among  Saints,  440 

Salvin’s  Catalogue  of  Collection  of  Birds  formed 
by  Strickland,  118 

Sarum  Breviary,  Procter  and  Wordsworth’s,  278 
Scott’s  Messer  Agnolo’s  Household,  499 
Shakespeare,  Outlines  of  Life  of,  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps,  179 

Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  edited  by  Karl 
Elze,  119 

Shortland’s  Maori  Religion  and  Mythology,  139 
Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  pt.  iv.,  78  ; Contested  Etymologies 
in,  499 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants,  200 
Social  Science  Association,  Manual  for  Congress, 
279 

Sourches  (Marquis  de),  M&noires,  219 
Spencer’s  Political  Institutions,  319 
Stevenson’s  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  19 
Stevenson’s  New  Arabian  Nights,  140 
Stuart’s  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyptian  Queen,  80 
Symeonis  Monacbi  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  i.,  525 
Symonds’s  Animi  Figura,  419 
Thackeray’s  Guide  to  Collection  of  Roman  Coins 
at  Eton  College,  279 

Walpole’s  Short  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  159 

"Watt  and  Carter’s  Picturesque  Scotland,  547 
Wells  Cathedral  : its  Foundation,  History,  and 
Statutes,  338 
Western  Antiquary,  40 
Wiltshire  Visitation,  1623,  220 
Wren  (Sir  his  Family  and  his  Times,  by 
Lucy  I’hillimore,  60 
Zimmern’s  Tales  from  the  Edda,  525 
Border  families,  their  armorial  bearings,  468 
Bort,  its  etymology,  429 
Boston  church  and  steeple,  Lincolnshire,  6 
Boult  (J.)  on  the  carucate,  191 
Bourges,  MS.  Psalter  at,  48 
Bowden,  its  meaning,  327,  373,  3S0 


Boy,  slang  for  champagne,  45 
Boyle  (E.  M.)  on  Courtenay  arms,  484 
Lestock  (Vice- Admiral),  287 
Smith  (James),  of  St.  Audries,  307 
Boys  (John),  the  dean,  sonnet  quoted  by,  16,  38 
Bracegirdle  (Anne),  her  gravestone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  514 

Brae  (Andrew  Edmund),  his  life  and  writings,  323,  524; 

Brand  (Thomas),  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  347,  545 

Brasses,  removal  of  monumental,  36  ; Flemish,  288 

Bredbury,  Butterhouse  Green  at,  346,  543 

Bregenz,  tradition  of,  368,  432,  456 

Bregestuna  on  Heins  : Rossini,  168 

Brenan  (J.)  on  Schihallion,  458 

Brennus,  Gaulish,  its  meaning,  406 

Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  Armentarium,  228 

Bonaven  Tabernise  and  Foclutum,  88 
Mardy  or  mawdy  child,  249 
Pigeon,  white,  452 
St.  Elmo’s  light,  115 
Toads,  are  they  poisonous  ? 398 
Brickmaking  terms,  425 
Bride,  custom  of  kissing  her,  347,  544 
Brightwell  (D.  B.)  on  saffron  cultivated  in  England,  89i 
Bristow  (Sir  James),  Knight,  229 
Bristow  (Thomas),  Speaker,  1658-9,  449,  542 
“ British  Amazon,”  18 
Britten  (J.)  on  “ Adeste  Fideles,”  238 
Cheshire  custom,  386 
Comet,  game  of,  175 
Kings’  fingers=  Purple  orchis,  15 
“Lazy  as  Lawrence’s  dog,”  177 
Marcasites,  235 
“Old  Bonfire  Night,”  &c.,  105 
Radishes,  black,  388 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  152 
Welted,  its  meaning,  113 

Brocklesby  (Richard),  his  “ Reflections  on  Music,”  155 
Brooch,  antique,  428 

Brook  Green  Fair,  near  Hammersmith,  189 
Brooke  (W.  T.)  on  translations  of  the  Psalms,  167 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  151 

Broughton  (Andrew),  his  epitaph  at  Vevey,  66 
Brown  (J.  R.)  on  a remarkable  bequest,  426 
Brown  (Tom),  his  writings,  97 
Browne  (William),  his  death,  408 
Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  inscription  at  Casa 
Guidi,  406 

Bruce  (S.)  on  Psalm  cli.,  18 

Brushfield  (F.  N.)  on  sepulchral  inscriptions,  228 

Brussels,  its  derivation,  328 

Brylys,  its  meaning,  369 

Buckenham  family  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  107,  151 
270,  317,  353,  412 

Buckley  (Rev.  Joseph),  his  death,  526 
Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  Argo:  Drake’s  ship,  152,  437 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  52 
Assassinations,  political,  467 
Brooch,  ancient,  428 

“Della  Nobilta  et  Eccellenza  delle  Donne,”  33 

Fly-leaf  inscriptions,  45 

Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  331 

Jannock,  its  meaning,  137 

Japan,  lessons  from,  426 

“Joining  the  majority,”  225 
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Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  keel-hauling,  254 
Opals,  superstitions  about,  32 
Resort,  use  of  the  word,  153 
Bucks  on  Buckenham  family,  270 
Bugs : Psalm  xci.  5-6,  345,  493 ; Wilbye’s  “ Madri- 
gals,” 534 

Bulkeley  (W.)  on  “ Cole  it  out,”  496 
Bull-baiting,  by  royal  permission,  450,  494;  an  English 
custom,  508 

Buller  (Charles)  and  the  Cabinet  of  1847,  59 
Buller  (Rev.  John),  his  history  of  St.  Just,  368 
Bullyragging  or  Rallyragging,  428 
Bulteel  (John),  his  “ History  of  France,”  287,  382 
Bunyan  (John),  Cowper  on,  109,  254;  portrait  of, 116; 

his  ancestors,  203  ; Koyalist  or  Parliamentarian  ? 409 
Burford  Priory,  Oxfordshire,  367 
Burgh  (Hubert  de),  Earl  of  Kent,  341 
Burial,  isolated  and  eccentric,  118,  217,  237,  373 
Burials,  ancient  Egyptian,  269 
Buried  alive,  a tale  of  old  Cologne,  209,  355 
Burke  (John),  his  “ History  of  the  Commoners,”  424 
Burreth,  Lincolnshire,  its  locality,  168 
Burton  (E.  F.)  on  “ Questions  Marsilii,”  148 
Busk  (R.  H.)  on  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  332 
America,  Central,  482 
“Arthur,  King  of  England,”  415 
Belfry,  its  etymology,  456 
Bregenz,  legend  of,  456 
Burials,  eccentric,  373 
Cardinals,  College  of,  435 
Christmas  in  Sicily,  502 
Christmas  superstitions,  512 
Crucifixion,  representation  of  the,  427 
Dad,  its  etymology,  416 
Death-tick,  385 

Dijon  Museum,  monuments  in,  403 
Errors,  vulgar,  449 
Galoshes,  origin  of  the  word,  478 
Hair,  growiog  after  death,  344,  405;  cutting  an 
infant’s,  416 

Italian  wedding  books,  335 
Light,  bringing  in  of,  524 
Marcasites,  378 
Monmouthshire  Folk-lore,  477 
Names,  query  as  to,  539 
Parallel  passages,  362 
Penn  (Wm.)  a Catholic,  364 
Popes,  their  arms,  545 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  471,  520 
Testa  (Pietro),  452 
Toads,  are  they  poisonous  ? 477 
TJmbrageous=Touchy,  353 
TJntrue,  belief  in  the,  495 
Whooping  cough  Folk-lore,  387 
Buss  (R.  W.)  and  the  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  488 
But  : “ All  but,”  95,  218 

Butler  (J.  D.)  on  Mantua  and  Montserrat  Medal 
Fund,  516 

Butler  (Samuel),  “ Hudibras,”  Part  III.,  1678,  108, 
150,  276,  311,  370,  454 
Byrom  (John)  and  Tauler,  107 
Byron  family  in  Barbadoes,  67 

Byron  (George  Gordon,  6th  Lord),  his  ] st  y hor- 
waldsen,  342  ; busts  and  portraits  of  him,  422,  472 
Byron  (Lady),  her  answer  to  her  lord’s  “Farewell,”  17 


C.  on  “Dancing  the  hay,”  452 
Either  : Neither,  207 
Forbes,  its  pronunciation,  437 
“ Month’s  mind,”  352 
Rebab,  instrument  of  music,  286 
Tea,  its  pronunciation,  213 
C.  (A.  B.)  on  old  bank-notes,  7 
C.  (C.  G.)  on  the  curfew,  318 
Names,  family,  276 
Yorkshire  custom,  273 
C.  (C.  W.)  on  superstitions  about  opals,  299 
C.  (D.)  on  Wright  of  London  and  Hartswood,  129 
C.  (D.  F.)  on  John  Forbes,  95 
C.  (F.)  on  the  etymology  of  Coventry,  156 
Distaff  and  spindle,  458 
“ Fools’  paradise,”  318 
Galoshes,  origin  of  the  word,  378,  478 
Goldsmith  (O.),  his  “ Traveller,”  175 
King’s  evil,  353 
O.K.,  its  meaning,  292 
Oafing,  its  meaning,  353 
St.  Blaize,  292 
Y substituted  for  I,  352 
C.  (F.  W.)  on  Miss  Jane  Collier,  8 
Juvenal,  translators  of,  388 
C.  (H.  A.)  on  the  curfew,  177 
C.  (J.)  on  “Joining  the  majority,”  352 
Poem,  satirical,  28 

C.  (J.  J.)  on  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  375 
C.  (J.  R.)  on  Carmichael  family,  546 
C.  (J.  S.)  on  the  meaning  of  Maslyn,  47 
C.  (O.)  on  manorial  officers,  522 
C.  (R.  F.)  on  “ Birth  of  the  Flowers,”  88 
Horse-dealing  proverb,  357 
C.  (T.)  on  Guy  Fawkes,  516 
C.  (T.  J.)  on  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  267 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  a book-plate  query,  14 
Dresden  china,  469 
C.  (W.)  on  Worley,  a place-name,  68 
C.  (W.  I.)  on  O.K.,  147,376 
C.  (Wm. ) on  “Salve  festa  dies,”  151 
C.  (W.  R.)  on  the  Chub,  steamer  (?),  1811,  89 
C.  (X.)  on  “Boy,”  for  champagne,  45 
Cab,  Hansom,  its  invention,  246,  375 
Cabell  family,  69,  168 
Cadua,  its  meaning,  47,  132 
Caersuyg  on  “ He  carries  Bangor,”  369 
Caesar  (Sir  Julius),  his  epitaph,  268,  434 
Calcuttensis  on  John  Alefounder,  224 
County,  application  of  the  word,  78 
Purland  (T.),  154 
Royal  George,  243 
William  111.  at  the  Boyne,  478 
Wring,  a provincial  verb,  94 
Calendar,  MS.,  1463,  164,  272 
Callcott  (William  Hutchins),  his  death,  140 
Cambridge  : St.  John’s  College  admission  books,  126, 
146,  167,  174,  186,  197,  247,  439  ; library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  381,  401,  461 
Camoys  (Lady),  her  brass  at  Trotton,  Sussex,  129 
Campbel  (John),  African  traveller,  429 
Cann  Office,  origin  of  the  name,  168,  293 
Cannon  or  canon  of  a bell,  93 
Cardinals,  English  and  Irish,  435 
I Cards,  deck  of,  397 
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Cards,  pictorial,  address,  and  tradesmen’s,  106,178,277 
Carey  (Patrick),  his  “Poems,”  13 
Carmichael  family,  489,  546 

Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  Cressy  of  Chelmarsh  and 
Dodford,  464 

Cressy  peerage  and  Cressy s of  Nottinghamshire, 
&c.,  169 

“ Digest,”  Book  IV.,  314 
Fleetwood  : Shelley,  94 
Forbes=Robertson,  46 
Obedience,  its  meanings,  293 
St.  Cyriacus  and  the  Mearns,  42 
Seafield  earldom,  543 
Wied,  house  of,  194 

Carter  (W.  F.  on  Bermingham  family,  27 
Carucate,  ancient  measure  of  land,  41,  189,  229 
Catalogues  of  MS.  collections,  535 
Cats,  Folk-lore  of,  85 

Cavendish  on  technical  terms  at  games,  447 
Caxton  (Wm).,  his  press  at  Westminster,  207,  233, 396 
Celer  et  Audax  on  decking  churches  at  Christmas,  513 
“Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  523 
Heraldic  query,  418 
Kickshaw,  its  meaning,  397 
Rood-lofts,  541 
Cenomanni,  its  etymology,  75 
Centenarianism,  108,  187 
Ceretoli  (Alessandro),  his  biography,  287,  475 
Cestrian  on  arms  in  Chester  Castle,  209 
C.-H.  (C.  E.  H.)  on  Nell  Gwynne’s  house,  488 
Chafy-Chafy  (W.  K.  W.)  on  order  of  administering 
to  communicants,  77 
Chalice,  silver,  346,  544 
Champagne  called  “ the  boy,”  45 
Chance  (F.)  on  the  French  for  Alarm,  215 
Beef-eater =Buffetier,  361 
Belfry,  its  etymology,  389 
Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  329 
Pall-Mall,  its  etymology,  29 
Sport  renounced  from  conscientious  motives,  249 
TaloD,  its  derivation,  90 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  430 
“Tete  de  fou  ne  blan  chit  jamais,”  85 
Words,  unaccented,  262 
Changed,  its  provincial  meaning,  14, 177 
Chanticleer,  names  of  his  wives,  304,  544 
Chantry  priests,  248,  290 
Chapman  (J.  H.)  on  parochial  registers,  91 
While  = Until,  55 
Whittingham  (William),  457 
Yorkshire  customs,  146 
Charles  I.,  his  vision,  111  ; portrait,  430 
Charlton  (T.  W.)  on  Edward  Reyner,  429 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  the  etymology  of  Cenomanni,  75 
Cicisbeo,  its  etymology,  105 
Duromagus,  place-name,  93 
Franion,  its  etymology,  135 
Leith,  its  etymology,  475 
Liguria,  its  etymology,  216 
Rhymeless  words,  154 
“Sangre  azul,”  93 
Theatre  clown,  297 
Charope,  a rare  adjective,  347 
Chatham  (Lord)  and  his  “ gouty”  shoes,  447 
Chattorton  tombstone,  122 


Chatterton  (Thomas),  his  portrait,  97 ; article  attri- 
buted to,  404 

Chattock  (R.  F.)  on  Studland,  Dorset,  308 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  St.  Jerome,  35 
Cheshire  custom,  386 
Chess  and  the  game  of  tables,  154 
Chester  Castle,  arms  in,  209 

Chester  (Joseph  Lemuel),  his  copies  of  parochial 
registers,  25 
Chilled  water,  387 
Chimere,  its  derivation,  98 
China,  Copeland,  488  ; Dresden,  469 
Christian  names,  their  assumption,  49,  177  ; Jame3, 
before  1258,  98,  476  ; Rhina  or  Rena,  229,  375 
“ Christian’s  Universal  Companion,”  287 
Christie  (R.  C.)  on  impressions  of  medals,  36 
Christmas,  in  Sicily,  502  ; with  the  witches,  505  ; 
under  the  Commonwealth,  505,  513  ; the  shepherds 
who  saw  the  star  in  the  East,  512  ; decking  churches 
at,  513 

Christmas  belief,  laudable,  513 

Christmas  boxes  in  the  London  banks,  504 

Christmas  carol,  ancient,  506 

Christmas  carol  singing,  533 

Christmas  Day,  the  first,  511  ; on  a Monday,  533 

Christmas  superstitions,  Italian,  512 

Chronogram,  535 

Chrysoloras  (Manuel)  in  England,  31 
Chub,  steamer,  1811,  89,  272 
Church,  smallest  in  England,  514 
Church  porches,  chambered,  301 

Church  registers,  their  preservation  and  publication, 
69,  91,  130,  177,  192,  231 

Churches,  libraries  in,  15,  96,  258,  294,  336,  418  ; 
funeral  armour  in,  78,  137,  277  ; thatched,  117 ; 
sleepers  in,  117  ; books  chained  in,  295,  498  ; decked 
at  Christmas,  513 
Cicisbeo,  its  derivation,  105 
Cipher,  key  wanted,  189,  291 
Ciric  (King)  and  St.  Cyriacus,  42 
Clarendon  (Edw.  Hyde,  Earl  of),  and  Bolingbroke,  155 
Clark  (J.  H.)  on  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  234 
Jonson  (Ben),  jun.,  475 
Neville  (Thomas),  497 
C arke  (Hyde)  on  William  Hedley,  254 
Pravus  and  Pravo,  147 
St.  George,  249 

Wimbledon,  its  etymology,  137 
Clergy  lists,  parochial,  344 
Clive  (Kitty),  her  shrine,  507 
Clock,  three- wheeled,  537 
Clock  inscription,  268 
Clocks,  old,  347,  375,  488,  546 
Clouston  (W.  A.)  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  163 
Parallel  passages,  282 

Clvne  (N.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Forbes,  35 
Coaches  first  used  in  Scotland,  35,  157 
Cobbett  (William),  his  descendants,  209,  255 
“ Cock”  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  and  its  farthing  token, 
24,  136 

Coggeshall  jokes,  368 

Coins,  French  bronze,  46  ; three-farthing  pieces,  48, 
374  ; Manx,  77,  397;  shilling  of  James  I.,  208,  352  ; 
Saxon  thrymsa,  408  ; Bungay  halfpenny,  449  ; 
ancient  Roman,  535 
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Colby  (F.  C.)  on  the  theatre  clown,  166 
“ Cole  it  out,”  a provincialism,  328,  415,  496 
Cole  (Emily)  on  Sir  Brian  Janson,  412 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  French  bronze  coinage,  46 
Scoperil,  its  meaning,  394 
Tumbledown  Dick,  316 

Collier  (Jane),  author  of  the  “ Art  of  Ingeniously  Tor- 
menting,” 8,  135 

Collins  (Frances  M.)  on  Welted,  113 
Collyer  (R.)  on  American  Folk-lore,  266 
Cologne,  old,  tale  of,  209,  355 
Comet,  game  of,  67,  176,  276,  477 
Comet,  remarkable,  in  the  tenth  century,  534 
Comets,  superstitions  about,  397 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
first  French  translation,  128 ; Gainsborough  edit., 
287;  service  for  September  2,  435 
Commonplace  books,  87,  340,  394 
Communicants,  order  of  administering  to,  77 
Condominium  or  Condominion,  a new  word,  326,  522 
Confirmation,  cuff  on  the  ear  at,  48,  175 
Coningsby  (Juliana),  her  parentage,  268,  455 
Conner  (P.  8.  P.)  on  Phiswick  family,  515 
Conny,  a provincialism,  146,  273,  477 
Consideratis  Considerandison  Shelley’s  “Mont  Blanc,” 
112 

Constable  (J.  G.)  on  Auburn  parish  registers,  249 
Bristow  (Thomas),  449 
Carucate,  a laud  measure,  230 
Hamerton  family,  469 
Here  ward  le  Wake  : Countess  Lucy,  196 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  285 
Pleydell  (Edmund  Morton),  490 
Constable  (John),  his  biography,  287,  456 
Constable  (Sir  William),  the  regicide,  287 
Cooke  (W.)  on  Gainsborough  Prayer  Book,  287 
Welnetham  or  Whelnethain,  328,  518 
Cookes  (H.  W.)  on  chantry  priests,  248 
Pulpits,  early,  372 

Cooksey  (< \ F.)  on  the  meaning  of  Fflitteras,  16 
Roman  eagle,  173 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)  on  bibliography,  542 
Cornish  language,  its  traditions,  165,  293;  MSS.  in,  188 
Cornish  sayings,  185 
Cornish  vocabulary,  64 
Cornubled,  its  meaning,  155 
Cornwallis  correspondence,  1781,  347 
Corporation,  oldest  trading,  288,  456,  479 
“ Corpus  sant,”  115 
Corrept.,  its  meaning,  9,  98 
Corrody,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  337 
Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  his  college,  533 
County,  application  of  the  word,  78 
Courtenay  arms  in  Wolborough  Church,  484 
Cousins,  marriage  between,  328,  494 
Coventry,  its  etymology,  31,  156 
Coventry  (F.)  on  Parsifal  and  the  Sangreal,  165 
Coverdale  < Myles),  1535  edition  of  his  Bible,  481 
Cowper  (William),  and  the  original  John  Gilpin,  9 ; on 
Bunyan,  109,  254 

Cox  (T.)  on  Rev.  Cyril  Jackson,  488 
Crabtree  (William),  writings  on  the  transit  of  Venus, 
441 

Cradock  (Rt.  Rev.  J.),  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  69,  195,  218, 
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Cressy  families  of  Chelmarsh  and  Dodford,  464 
Cressy  peerage  and  the  Cressys  of  Northamptonshire, 
&c.,  28,  136,  169 

Crocodile,  its  fabulous  tears,  92,  296,  496 
Croft  family,  co.  Oxon,  285 
Cromarty  (Earl  of),  the  last,  500,  542 
Crombie  (J.  W.)  on  Folk-lore  of  eggs,  278,  477 
Hair,  cutting  an  infant’s,  416 
O.K.,  its  meaning,  292 
Oxfordshire  Folk-lore,  178 
Cromlech,  its  etymology.  50 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  letter  dated  Sept.  28,  1 643,  5 ; 
bronze  medal,  129,  254;  Protector  < f France,  214, 
254 ; inscription  on  a portrait,  248,  414  ; and  the 
comedy  of  “ Lingua,”  366  ; his  mother,  438 
Cross  Fleury  on  a book-plate,  68 
Crosthwaite  (J.  F.)  on  Thomas  Thurland,  429 
<Jrouchmas=  Christmas,  155 
Crow  (Francis),  minister  and  author,  388 
Crowdown  on  John  Boys,  the  dean,  16 
Crucifixion,  representation  of  the,  427 
Cruikshank  (George)  and  “ The  Young  Lady's  Book,” 
228,  255 

Crump  (J.  H.)  on  Delaval  family,  209 
Heraldic  queries,  328 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  412 
Williams  (Mrs.  Frances),  1 27 
Culturkampf,  origin  of  the  word,  408 
Cunedda,  his  name,  537 
Curfew,  north  and  south,  13,  177,  318 
Custom  at  Halifax,  386 
Cwt.  on  ring  superstition,  135 

D.  on  foreign  place-names,  92 
D.  (A.  I.)  on  h-  raldic  query,  48 
D.  (C.  J.)  on  Col.  Chester’s  copies  of  registerp,  25 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  Cadua  : Woots  : Diana’s  grove,  132 
Fitz-Stephen,  note  on,  264 
D.  (F.)  on  Richard  Barry,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  334 
D.  (J.)  on  “ Acervus  Mercurii,”  173 

Basingstoke,  “ Book  of  Accounts,”  &c.,  314 

Bowdens  : Sayres  : Spengold,  390 

Leith,  its  etymology,  475 

Quives,  its  meaning,  132 

Shakspeariana,  24 

“ Tear  limb  from  Warburton,”  157 

Tennis,  its  etymology,  471 

D.  (J.  B.)  on  “The  Parallel:  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Buonaparte,”  109 

D.  (J.  R.)  on  Brook  Green  Fair,  189 
D.  (J.  T.)  on  two  ivory  rings,  368 
D.  (M.)  on  “ Arthur,  King  of  England,”  369 
Bregenz,  tradition  of.  368 
Pentonville,  memorable  residents  in,  374 
D.  (R.)  on  “ Avail  of,”  378 
D.  (W.)  on  flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  338 
Dad,  its  etymology,  416 
Dance  (George),  artist,  407 
Danforth  (Nicholas),  his  ancestry,  389 
“ Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  by  Rubenp,  326,  523 
Dante  (Alighieri),  his  portrait,  167,  297,  458 
Dash  (Comtesse),  pseudonym,  189,  316,  396 
D’Aulnoy  (Madame),  her  “ Hypolite,  Comte  de 
Duglas,”  118 

Davenant  family  of  Essex,  227,  475 
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Davies  (C.  J.)  on  the  Allen  mystery,  10 
Light,  bringing  in  of,  346 
Supporters,  520 

Davies  (J.)  on  the  etymology  of  Quives,  231 
Davies  (T.  L.  0.)  on  Backstring,  14 
Davis  (C.  E.)  on  the  Cann  Office,  168 
Dawson  (W.  H.)  on  “ Cole  it  out,”  415 
Libraries  in  churches,  258 
Lister  family,  118 
Malte  money,  76 

Dean  (J.  W.)  on  “ Tales  of  an  Indian  Chief,”  195 

Deane  (W.)  on  Seafield  earldom,  150 

Death,  jestmg  in  its  presence,  286 

De  Braose  family,  289,  353 

Decipherer  to  the  King,  his  office,  408 

Deck  of  cards,  397 

Deering  (Nathaniel),  American  poet,  133 
Dees  (R.  R. ) on  “ hJscaeta,”  37 
Yorkshire  saying,  335 
“Deeside  Guide,”  416 

Defoe  (Daniel),  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” in  Welsh,  39 
Delaval  family,  209,  352 
Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  247,  414,  436 
Dent  (H.  C.)  on  bell  cotes,  417 
Suastika,  435 
De  Panama,  a title,  449 
Derbyshire  freeholders,  1633,  514 
Derivation,  false,  387 
Descartes  (Rend)  and  St.  Augustine,  33 
De  Yalmont  (Rev.  Charles  Emile),  of  Stockport,  129 
“ Devil’s  handwriting  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,”  248 
Devonshire  custom,  329 
Devonshire  heraldry,  245,  393 
Devotional  processions.  See  Processions. 

Dew  (G.  J.)  on  origin  of  the  word  Galoshes,  478 
Hair,  infant’s,  249 
Hey  ford  parish  registers,  196 
“ Diana’s  grove,”  in  Dryden’s  “ Wild  Gallant,”  47,  132 
Dickens  (Charles),  his  novel  “Gabriel  Vardon,”  13  ; 
title-page  to  first  edition  of  “ Pickwick,”  29  ; 
“Sketches  by  Boz,”  Second  Series,  148;  illustra- 
tions to  “ Pickwick,”  488 
Die  Warte  am  See  on  Bregenz,  432 
Digby  (Kenelm  Henry),  his  writings,  375 
“Digest,”  Book  IV.  : Voet’s  Commentaries,  &c., 
268,  314,  357 

Dijon,  monuments  in  the  Museum,  403 

Distaff  and  spindle,  their  dimensions,  149,  277,  458 

“Diaticha  de  moribus,”  an  old  book,  48,  75 

Disturnpiked,  a new  word,  106,  195 

Dither,  its  meaning,  294,  395 

Divining  rod,  325 

Dixon  (J.)  on  Flavus  Crimson,  327 
Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  134 
“ L’ Allegro”  mispointed,  6 
Ogress,  in  heraldry,  436 
Schiller  (F  ),  bis  “ Pegasus  im  Joche,”  469 
Squire  Papers,  112 

Washington  (George),  his  ancestors,  152 
Do,  the  causal,  117,  295 

Dobell  (B.)  on  Lady  Byron’s  answer  to  her  lord’s 
“Farewell,”  17 

Dobeon  (A.),  a Rondeau  by,  501 

Dobson  (W.)  on  flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  295 

w Preston  Guild,  325 


Document,  curious,  56 

Dolly,  Cumberland.  See  Washing  machine. 

Dolmen,  its  etymology,  50 
Done  (John),  1631,  his  biography,  47,  95 
Dore  (J.  R.)  on  Bugs  : Psalm  xci.  5-6,  493 
Common-Prayer  Book  in  French,  128 
Whittingham  (William),  269 
Dormer  family,  co.  Oxon,  285 
Dorset  (Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of),  516 
Douglas  family,  388 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  his  ship,  152,  296,  437  ; his  por- 
traits, &c.,  167,  298 

Drake  (H.  H.)  on  Gundreda,  Countess  of  Surrey,  66 
“Drawback,”  on  title-pages,  89 
Dredge  (J.  I.)  on  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  51 

Brand  (Archdeacon),  545 
Gumbleden  (John),  325 
Pratt  (Samuel  Jackson),  212 
Russel  (Robert),  of  Wadhurst,  16 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street,  333 
Sermons,  MS.,  396 
Drinking  cup,  motto  for,  177,  295 
Druids  in  Britain,  428 

Dryden  (John),  phrases  in  his  “ Wild  Gallant,”  47,  132 
Ducange  (C.  D.),  new  edition  of  his  “ Glossary,”  228, 
350 

Dui  class  numbers  or  Amherst  system,  187,  212 
Dukes  of  the  blood  royal,  their  coronets,  27,  74 
Duncan  I.  and  II.,  kings  of  Scotland,  17,  218,  376 
Dunmow  Flitch,  early  reference  to,  449 
Dunn  (E.  T.)  on  “Town  and  county  of,”  253 
Treason,  high,  execution  for,  214 
Dunstable,  “ downright,”  228,  377 
Dunstable  Priory,  its  foundation,  347 
Dunston  (F.  W.)  on  Jackson  family,  514 
Dupree  (Eh),  “ abused  unto  death  at  Hays,”  89 
Durnovarian  on  Christian  names,  49 
Duromagus,  authority  for  the  name,  93,  217 
Durrant  (E.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  15 
Dutch  pronunciation,  modern,  263 
Dwarfs,  remarkable,  252 
Dwight  (T.  F.)  on  Miss  Montagu,  34 
Dyer  (T.  F.  T.)  on  Christmas  with  the  witches,  505 

E.  on  penance  scene  in  a church,  126 
E.  (A.  S.)  on  the  Ossulstone,  Hyde  Park,  317 
E.  (C.)  on  pompotoes,  or  shoes  of  cowhide,  516 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  “ Salve  festa  dies,”  151 
E.  (C.  P.)  on  portraits  of  Dante,  167 
E.  (D.  G.  C.)  on  book-plates  with  Greek  mottoes,  136 
Buckenham  family,  318,  353 
Bunyan  (John),  409 

De  Braose,  Bohun,  and  Owen  families,  289 
Hanger,  in  place-names,  76 
Watson  (Edward),  448 

E.  (G.  F.  S.)  on  coaches  first  used  in  Scotland,  35 
E.  (H.)  on  J.  D.  Hunter,  209 
E.  (H.  T.)  on  Francis  Rous,  115 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  badger’s  skin,  89 
Stone  pillar  worship,  408 
E.  (M.)  on  Telegraphize,  a new  word,  377 
Eachard  (John),  his  “ Some  Observations,”  &c.,  37 
Ear,  cuff  on,  at  confirmation,  48,  175 
Earle  (J.)  on  verbal  adjective  in  -ing,  11 
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Earwaker  (J.  P.)  on  Et.  Eev.  J.  Cradock,  Bp.  of  Kil- 
more,  69 

Easter  emblem,  the  hare,  116 
Eboracum  on  “ Sommelier,”  522 
Ecclesiastical  official  seals,  165 

Edgcumbe  (K.)  on  busts  and  portraits  of  Byron.  342, 
422,  473 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  his  Ode  to  Mont  Blanc,  139 
Edinburgh,  its  Courts  of  Justice,  309 
“Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary  Miscellany,”  188, 
333 

Edmond  (J.  P.)  on  Aitzema,  “ Notable  Revolutions,” 
57,  HI 

Allen  mystery,  297 

Christmas  carol,  506 

Coaches  first  used  in  Scotland,  157 

“ Deeside  Guide,”  416 

Forbes  (Bp.  Patrick),  9 

Forbes’s  “Aberdeen  Cantus,”  317 

Jesus  Psalter,  216 

“Liturgy  on  Universal  Principles,”  227 
Worlds,  plurality  of,  197 
Edward  VI.  and  his  sisters,  154 
Edwards  (E.)  on  Any  when,  476 
Egyptian  burials,  ancient,  269 
Egyptian  hierogram  on  English  portraits,  407 
Egyptian  policy,  quotation  on,  488 
Either,  its  pronunciation,  207,  351 
Elan  on  hair  turning  suddenly  white,  331 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  portrait  of,  227,  332 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  a bell  dated  1295,  67 
Ellcee  on  the  moon  and  the  weather,  246 
Writing,  lessons  in,  542 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  the  carucate,  41,  229 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  his  ancestry,  421 
Nostel  Priory,  275 
Ossulstone,  125 
Tailbois  (Ivo),  274 
“ Waye  to  Redinge,”  307 

Ellis  (Sarah),  author  of  “ Women  of  England,”  &c., 
48,  176,  297 

Elstob  (Elizabeth),  authoress,  11,  52 
Elwes  (D.  G.  C.)  on  books  gone  astray,  6 
Carucate,  ancient  land  measure,  1 92 
Ely  (Anthony),  his  birth  and  burial,  449 
Engineer  on  Scribe,  used  as  a verb,  237 
Shiver  : Dither  : Nerl,  294 
England,  Slavs  in,  A.D.  1321,  9 
English  and  French  characteristics,  106 
lllpergne,  its  etymology,  78 
“Ephemerides,”  Edinburgh  journal,  429 

Epigrams : — 

Fox  (Charles  James),  537 
German,  129,  173,  298 

Epitaphs  : — 

Anslie  (Bryan),  in  Lee  Church,  93,  118 
Bramstone  (Sarah),  at  St.  Laurence,  Upton,  45 
Broughton  (Andrew),  at  Vevey,  66 
Johnson  (Maggoty),  257 
Waterloo  man,  245 

Winter  (T.),  architect,  at  Jedburgh,  226 
Epping  Forest,  obelisks  at,  38,  157,  238,  272 
Eques  on  Ralph  Flambard’s  survey,  367 


Eques  on  Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  108 
Er,  its  pronunciation  as  “ ar,”  318 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  “Le  Juif  Polonais,”  Act  i.  sc.  7, 
77 

Ernaldus  (Dominus),  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  228 
Errors,  vulgar,  449 

Erskine  (Col.  John),  his  biography,  308,  541 
Escaeta,  its  meaning,  37 
Eschatology,  its  bibliography,  470 
Escheat  of  a fortune,  26 
Essex,  hops  grown  in,  389 
Essex  Archaeological  Transactions,  247 
Este  on  bibliography,  an  appeal,  486 
Book-plate,  curious,  15 

Byron  (Lady),  answer  to  her  lord’s  “ Farewell,”  17 
Commonplace  books,  394 
Prints,  transparent,  36 
Estoclet  (A.)  on  Bredbury,  Stockport,  544 
Epergne  : Surtout,  78 
Franion,  its  etymology,  135 
Goulton,  a place-name,  216,  378 
Hastings,  old  custom  at,  36 
“ Lawless  or  Whispering  Court,”  365 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  217 
Reilic,  its  etymology,  36 
Sate,  for  sat,  117,  355 
Spuds=Potatoes,  234 
Worley  surname,  195 
Ewins  baronetcy,  288,  474 
Expressions,  new-fangled,  131,  176,  297,  497 
Exton  (F.)  on  Alkborough  Church,  497 

F.  on  “Ad  Pontem,”  336 
Oxfordshire  Folk-lore,  9 
F.  (A.  R.)  on  “ Month’s  mind,”  352 
Scour,  its  etymology,  377 

F.  (G.  L.)  on  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  52 
Hair  turning  suddenly  white,  331 
Lass,  its  meaning,  366 
F.  (H.  C.)  on  the  meaning  of  Quives,  133 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  a bell-founder,  489 

Bugs,  in  Wilbye’s  “ Madrigals,”  534 
Coverdale  Bible,  481 
Winterton,  North  Lincolnshire,  250 
F.  (V.)  on  Carmichael  family,  489 
F.  (W.),  2,  on  a Lancashire  ballad,  476 
Scotch  kirk  session  records,  343 
F.  (W.  G.  D.)  on  Nicholas  Hall,  348 
Waldron  of  Charley,  389 
Fairy  tales,  Persian,  288 
Falkirk,  Stirlingshire,  motto  and  proverb,  109 
Fallow  (T.  M.)  on  Deans  of  Sedgebrook  and  Hart- 
ington,  407 

Farnborough  Church,  ancient  fresco  in,  468,  539 
Farrer  (E.)  on  heraldic  query,  68 
Farwell  family,  188 

Fasten  Tuesday.  See  Pharson's  Tuesday. 

Fawkes  (Guy),  his  early  days,  516 
Federer  (C.  A.)  on  books  in  Latin  by  moderns,  351 
Preachers,  249 
Russel  (Robert),  154 
Scotch  kirk  session  records,  286 
Swiss-German  lexicon,  66 
Felix  (Daniel),  an  illuminator,  228,  35S 
Felling  of  oaks=  Sea-sickness,  109 
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Fenton  (G.  L.)  on  books  chained  in  churches,  295 
Byrom  (John)  and  Tauler,  107 
“Spiritual  Philosophy,”  186 
Fenwick  (Sir  John),  his  personal  appearance,  286 
Fferet  (C.  J.)  on  Galoshes,  235 
Putney  barmaid,  149 
Saffron,  its  cultivation  in  England,  254 
Fergusson  (A.)  on  Muggins,  114 
“Peace  with  honour,”  136 
Fern  ashes,  their  use,  354 
Fflitteras,  its  meaning,  16 

Field-names,  Lincolnshire,  184,  225,  285,  326 ; lists  of, 
366 

Field  (Mrs.  Pachel),  her  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
26 

Fish  toots=  Fish  buyers,  208,  398 
Fisher  (Bp.),  his  letters,  sermons,  &c.,  535 
Fisher  (G.)  on  Applotted  : Applotment,  158 
Forbes  (Bp.  Patrick),  135 
Maslyn,  its  meaning,  158 
Mensful,  its  meaning,  474 
Russel  (Robert),  of  Wadhurst,  57 
Wife-selling,  437 
Wring,  a provincial  verb,  94 
Fisher  (G.  O.)  on  Beausarvire  family,  309 
Fishing.  See  Angling. 

Fishwick  (H.)  on  a Lancashire  ballad,  415 
Leicester  wills,  544 
While  =Hntil,  55 

Fitzgrip  (Hugh),  Nheriff  of  Dorset,  288 
Fitz-Stephen  (William),  a note  on,  264 
Fitz-Yorke  (E.)  on  Sir  Brian  Janson,  411 
Flambard  (Ralph),  his  survey,  367 
Flame  (Lord).  See  Maggoty  Johnson. 
Flavus=Crimson,  327,  382 
Fleetwood : Shelley,  94 
Flemish  brasses,  288 

Flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  67,  157,  294,  338,  477 
Florence,  inscription  at  Casa  Guidi,  406 
Fly-leaf  inscriptions,  45 
Foclutum,  its  locality,  88,  234 

Folk-lore 

Ague,  Welsh  cure  for,  6 

American,  266,  414,  476 

Broom,  green,  child  whipped  with,  326 

Cat,  tender,  137 

Cats,  85 

Christmas  superstitions,  512 

Coal  as  a charm,  345,  524 

Corpse- bleeding,  46,  156,  354 

Cow  legends  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  63 

Crocodile’s  tears,  92,  296,  496 

Crow  and  curlew,  148 

Death-tick,  385 

Devil  and  a halfpenny,  17 

Eggs  and  egg-shells,  117,  278,  477 

Friday,  unlucky  or  lucky,  147,  298,  317,  376 

Frost  the  Hed-nosed,  501 

Good  Friday  bread,  45,  155 

Growth  deterred  by  fright,  106,  256 

Hair,  cutting  an  infant’s,  unlucky,  249,  416 

Hawthorn,  309,  494 

Irish,  63 

Japanese,  404 


Folk-lore : — 

King’s  evil,  touching  for,  6,  196,  306,  353 

Marriages  in  May,  35,  157 

Monmouthshire,  246,  414,  477 

Moon,  185,  246,  365 

Moths,  news  indicated  by,  186 

Nettles,  186 

New  Year’s  Day,  186 

Nose-bleeding,  536 

Opals,  superstitions  about,  32,  156,  298 
Owl’s  heart,  447 
Pigeon,  white,  269,  452 
Rain  preceded  by  hoar  frost,  186 
Rainbow,  309,  475 

Rain-water  caught  on  Holy  Thursday,  45,  155 
Ring  superstitions,  9,  135,  318 
Rooks  and  rain,  87 
Salt  placed  on  corpses,  146,  273,  335 
Scrofula,  touching  for,  536 
Snakes,  Irish  charm  against,  257 
Snow  presaged  by  nose-bleeding,  512 
Spell  of  voices,  145 
Spitting  to  avert  evil,  9, 178,  356 
Tuesday  unlucky,  286,  317 
Weather  breeders,  257 
Weather  sayings,  14,  186,  246 
West  Indian,  223,  357 
Whooping  cough,  387,  407 
Woodcocks  in  the  moon,  428 
Fonts,  leaden,  415 

Forbes,  its  pronunciation,  35,  157,  437,  476 
Forbes  (John),  of  the  family  of  Craigievar,  and  bis 
wife,  46,  95 

Forbes  (Bp.  Patrick),  his  writings,  9,  135 
Forbes’s  “Aberdeen  Cantus,”  317 
Forest,  subterranean,  26 
Forrega,  its  meaning,  57 
Foster  (F.  W.)  on  “ Culturkampf,”  408 
“Fourth  Waits,” a tale,  128 
Fowke  (F.  R.)on  John  Bunyan,  203 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  370 
“ Larry  Ward’s  pig,”  388 
Masher,  its  meaning,  541 
Moon  Folk-lore,  365 
Willow  pattern,  345 
Fowling  layer.  See  Layer. 

Fox  (C.  J.),  epigram  on,  537 

Fox  (Hope-Well,  H elp-on-High,  and  Sion-Built),  382 

Foxall  (A.)  on  silhouettes,  356 

Franion,  its  etymology,  135 

Fraser  (James),  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  111 

Frater  family  name,  208 

Frazer  (W.)  on  Johannes  and  Christophorus  Bismarck, 
128 

Hair,  red,  426 

James  II.,  anonymous  letters  to,  2,  21,  61 
Scrofula,  touching  for,  536 
Freelove  (W.)  on  Manx  coins,  77 
French  bronze  coinage,  mint  letters  on,  46 
French  and  English  characteristics,  106 
French  pronunciation,  modern,  263 
F<enchmen,  their  stature,  93 
Frost  in  December,  1676,  513 
Fruits,  names  of  English,  65,176,  457 
Fuimus  on  the  legal  gown,  97 
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I Fuller  (Thomas),  lines  by,  185,  335 
Funeral  armour  in  churches,  78,  138,  277 
Furnes,  Flanders,  procession  in  honour  of  the  Passion 
at,  221,  352 

j Furnivall  (F.  J, ) on  Bowden  : Sayre : Spengold,  327, 
373 

“Month’s  mind,”  251,  374 

G.  on  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  109 
! G.  (B.  W.)  on  Pate  of  Sysonby,  434 
G.  (E.)  on  a holiday  song,  198 
Toadstool,  its  etymology,  276 
G.  (E.  L.)  on  foreign  place-names,  92,  371 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  520 
j G.  (F.)  on  Alexander  Black,  comedian,  127 
Kelly  (Miss),  the  actress,  466 
Woffington  (Peg)  and  Kitty  Clive,  507 
G.  (G.  L.)  on  Gallimatias,  351 
Surrey  expression,  205 
Surrey  Folk-lore,  45 
G.  (J.)  on  Gace  family,  287 
G.  (W.)  on  riding  the  stang,  425 
G.  (W.  A.)  on  Telegraphize,  a new  word,  238 
Gabytus,  or  Gabit  (Thomas),  monk,  87 
Gace  family,  co.  Lincoln,  287,  456 
Gainsborough  Prayer  Book,  287 
Gallimatias  =Nonsense,  208,  351 
Galoshes,  origin  of  the  word,  86,  235,  378,  478 
Galton  (J.  G.)  on  the  antiquity  of  kriegsspiel,  387 
Game  of  twenty  questions,  94,  197,  357,  396 
Games,  antique,  129 ; misuse  of  technical  terms  in,  447 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  the  game  of  comet,  477 
Gloucestershire  words,  186 
“ Handsome  Charlie,”  297 
Mensful,  its  meaning,  474 
Tong  Church,  336 
While  Until,  319 

Garbett  (E.  L.)  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  348 
Gardiner  (S.  R.),  his  “Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  L,”  487,  538 

Gardner  (J.)  on  Capt.  Thomas  Medwin,  168 
Gatty  (A.  S.)  on  Stapleford,  co.  Wilts,  88 
Gay  (John),  relic  of,  488 

Genniting,  name  of  an  apple,  its  derivation,  65, 176,  457 
Gentleman  defined,  489 
Gentles=  Maggots,  217 
George  III.  and  the  toll-gate  keeper,  510 
George  (W.)  on  Chatterton  tombstone,  122 
German  pronunciation,  modern,  263 
Gerrard  (Sir  Gilbert),  friend  of  Evelyn,  109,  234 
Ghost  story,  Yorkshire,  508 
Gibson  (J.)  on  the  last  Earl  of  Cromarty,  542 
Gildart  family  and  arms,  537 
Gille,  French  theatre  clown,  166,  297 
Gilpin  (John),  the  original,  9 
Gladys  on  “Divine  Breathings,”  276 
Glasscock  (J.),  jun.,  on  “ Month’s  mind,”  458 
Glastonbury  thorn,  513 
Gleek,  a game  with  cards,  95 
Gloucestershire  words,  186,  396 
Go-bang,  antiquity  of  the  game,  207 
Godiva  (Lady),  her  fabled  ride,  30 
Gofton-Salmond  (R.)  on  the  Cornwallis  correspond- 
ence, 347 

Golding  (J.)  on  Dr.  Stone  and  Dr.  Barnard,  88 


Goldsmith  (Oliver),  line  324  in  his  “ Traveller,”  68, 175 
Gombeen= Money-lender,  117 
Gomme  (G.  L.)  on  manorial  officers,  325,  365,  446 
Gosselin  (H.)  on  Bengeo  Church,  228 
Cromlech  : Dolmen,  50 
“ Downright  Dunstable,”  377 
Ear,  cuff  on,  175 
Epitaph  at  Jedburgh,  226 
Owl  an  emblem  of  death,  198 
Gotch  (J.  A.)  on  “ Redemptoris  mundi  arma,”  307 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  306 

Goulton,  place-name,  its  derivation,  69,  216,  258,  378 
Gown,  legal,  38,  97 
Gradwell  family.  See  Greile. 

Grammar  schools  founded  by  Queen  Mary,  28, 174, 
Graves  (A.)  on  busts  and  portraits  of  Byron,  472 
Gravitation,  law  of,  anticipated,  163,  348 
Gray  (G.  J.)  on  Badius  Ascensius,  206 
“Edinburgh  Magazine,”  333 
Gray  (Thomas)  and  the  Antrobus  family,  167,  275 
Gray’s  Inn,  its  registers,  268,  434 
Great  Ormond  Street,  old  houses  in,  103 
Greek  pronunciation,  modern,  262 
Greek  words,  non-lexicaJ,  344,  405 
Green  family,  co.  Oxon,  285 
Green  (E.)  on  Juliana  Coningsby,  268 
Heraldry,  Papal,  81 

Green  (J.  H.),  his  “ Spiritual  Philosophy,”  186 

Greile,  Gresley,  Greddle,  or  Gradwell  family,  152 

Gressome,  its  meaning,  93 

Grey  (Lady  Jane)  and  Ascham,  515 

Grice  or  grise,  a swine,  537 

Guernsey,  the  Church  in,  1563-5,  143,  331 

Gumbleden  (J.),  rector  of  Coytie,  189,  293,  325,  396 

Gundreda,  Countess  of  Surrey,  66 

Gwynne  (Nell),  her  house  in  Pall  Mall,  488 

H.  on  Duncan  I.  and  II.,  218 
Heraldic  queries,  328 
Marriage,  early,  347 
H.  (A.)  on  Andrew  Edmund  Brae,  524 
Honiton,  its  etymology,  37 
Purland  (T.),  155 
“ Waye  to  Redinge,”  493 
H.  (A.  J.)  on  Haveringemere,  a lake  or  mere,  134 
H.  (C.)  on  Wied  pedigree,  146 
H.  (D.)  on  Nicholas  Danforth,  389 
H.  (E.  A.)  on  a parody  by  O’Connell,  468 
H.  (F.)  on  poll  books  for  Leicestershire,  347 
H.  (F.  M.)  on  a satirical  poem,  156 
H.  (H.  W.)  on  clock  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  1S9 
H.  (J.)  on  marcasites,  235 
H.  (L.  L.)  on  Deans  of  Arches,  316 
Houses  with  secret  chambers,  76 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  370 
Wilson  (Mr.),  his  Yorkshire  collections,  135 
H.  (M.)  on  Oatmeals,  its  slang  meaning,  208 
Obeliscolychny,  its  meaning,  69 
H.  (R.)  on  Ballyragging  or  Bullyragging,  428 
Rubens  (Sir  P.  P.)  and  title-pages,  513 
H.  (R.  P.)  on  the  Allen  mystery,  458 
Parochial  registers,  91 
H.  (S.)  on  isolated  burial,  118 
Voyez  the  potter,  250 

H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  Hanger,  in  place-names,  176 
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H.  (S.  H.  A.)  on  Tumbledown  Dick’s,  168 
H.  (T.)  on  Afterings  : Beestlings,  54 
H.  (W.  F.)  on  Christian  names,  49 
Hedge  or  edge,  450 
New  Testament,  revised  version,  317 
Omissions,  strange,  427 
Rhymeless  words,  154 

Hack  wood  (R.  W.)  on  a curious  book-plate,  15 
Haig  (C.  E.)  on  armorial  bearings  of  the  Border 
families,  468 

Haig  (J.  R.)  on  Wm,  Selwood,  clockmaker,  167 
Haig  (Margaret)  on  “ Felling  of  oaks,”  109 
Games,  antique,  129 
Oade  : Oafing  : Oaf-rocked,  69 
Obedience,  its  meanings,  147 
Obeidna=Complin,  89 
Sylvester  (J.),  his  “ Du  Bartas,”  149 
Hailstone  (E.)  on  “A  Trip  to  the  Moon,”  428 
Hair,  turning  suddenly  white,  85,  86,  134,  329  ; 

growing  after  death,  344,  405  ; red,  426 
Halifax,  “thumping”  at,  386 
Hall  (H.)  on  the  extinction  of  Pictish,  241 
Hall  (Nicholas),  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  348 
Hamerton  family,  469 
Hampden  (John),  his  death,  368 
Handford  on  the  nettle-creeper,  113 
“Handsome  Charlie,”  134,  297 
Handy-dandy,  a game,  533 
Hanger,  in  place-names,  76,  137,  176,  354 
Hansom  cab,  its  invention,  246,  375 
Hardingham  (G.  G.)  on  Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  370 
Hardwicke  (Lord  Chancellor)  and  De  Thou’s  “ His- 
tory,” 309,  495 

Hardy  (C.  F.)  on  parochial  registers,  69,  130,  231 
Hare  an  Easter  emblem,  116 
Hargrave  (W.)  on  a Japanese  antiquary,  406 
Pastrana  (Zacky),  545 
Rue  on  Sundays,  408 
Harney  (G.  J.)  on  what  is  a labourer  ? 32 
Harris  surname,  its  derivation,  469 
Harte  (Walter),  M.A.,  his  biography,  249,  453 
Hartington,  its  dean,  407 
Hartland  (E.  S.)  on  rhymeless  words,  350 
Hartshorne  (A.)  on  armour  in  Middle  Temple  Hall,  75 
Hartwell  library,  515 
Harvey  (R.)  on  Sir  William  Pigott,  33 
Haslem  (J.)  on  silhouettes,  57 
Hastings,  old  custom  at,  36 
Hastings  (Warren),  lines  on,  269 
Hasty,  provincial  use  of  the  word,  447 
Hat,  Welsh,  48 
Hatchments,  family,  288,  433 
Hautbarge  on  Goulton,  a place-name,  69,  258 
Tailbois  (Ivo),  229 
Haveringemere,  a lake  or  mere,  134 
Hay,  an  obsolete  dance,  288,  451,  523 
“Hear  the  Church,”  sermons  on  the  text,  237,  275 
Hebrew  motto,  409 

Hector  le  Breton,  Sieur  de  la  Doinneterie,  49,  195 
Hedge  or  edge,  450 

Hedges  (Sir  Charles),  Judge  of  Admiralty,  M.P.,  347, 
375,  476 

Heelis  (J.  L.)  on  Henriette  d ’ Angleterre,  27 
Heins  (J.  T.),  portrait  by,  168' 

Hemeralopia,  its  meaning,  315| 


Hendriks  (F.)  on  English  navigators  in  Japan,  28 
Tea,  its  pronunciation,  277 
Henriette  d’ Angleterre,  notes  on  her  life  by  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  27 
Henry  I.,  preface  to  his  laws,  487 
Heraldic  : Az.,  fesse  or  between  three  towers  arg., 
48,  418  ; Party  per  fesse  gu.  and  sa.,  two  lions 
combatant  or,  48  ; Or,  on  fesse  wavy  vert  three 
pheons  arg.,  68  ; Or,  a chevron  gu.  charged  with 
three  acorns,  328  ; On  a field  three  greyhounds,  in 
chief  two  greyhounds  and  an  anchor,  328  ; Five 
estoiles  of  eight  points  impaling  six  roundles,  328  ; 
Arg.,  a fesse  between  three  lions  rampant,  328  ; 
Sable,  chev.  between  three  mascles,  490;  Per  chev. 
or  and  az.,  three  martlets,  490 ; Arg.,  fesse  fleurettde 
gu.,  490 

Heraldic  note,  206 
Heraldic  vanes,  409 

Heraldry : coronets  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal,  27, 
74  ; Papal,  81,  271,  290,  354,  413,  545  ; Devon- 
shire, 245,  393  ; quarterings,  246,  521  ; ogress, 
247,  290,  436  ; supporters,  309,  520  ; Welsh,  468  j 
“Glossary”  of, 485,  542 
Herefordshire  tokens,  515 
Hereward  le  Wake,  his  father,  30,  196 
Hermentrude  on  Bohun  family,  353 
Douglas  family,  388 
Game  of  twenty  questions,  396 
James,  the  name,  before  1258,  476 
Loves  and  louvres,  418 
Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of),  335 
Scoperil,  its  meaning,  394 
Tailbois  (Ivo),  395 
Touchet  of  Audley,  389 

Herschel  (Sir  Wm.),  weather  table  ascribed  to,  68 
Hewins  (E.  N.)  on  Raphael’s  “ Hours,”  545 
Heyford,  Lower,  its  parish  register,  145,  196 
Hibberd  (Shirley)  on  the  nettle-creeper,  113 
Hickey  (E.  H.)  on  the  causal  do,  117 
Hignett  family,  470 
Hincks  (William),  engraver,  535 
Bindlip  parish  registers  and  Hindlip  House,  168 
Hipwell  (D.)  on  the  derivation  of  Bort,  42 
Forest,  subterranean,  26 
Great  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury,  103 
Hirondelle  on  Bredbury,  Stockport,  543 
Chalice,  silver,  544 
Cornish  language,  293 
Hector  le  Breton,  195 
Libraries  in  churches,  96 
Mary  (Queen),  her  grammar  school,  28 J 
Merrow,  its  etymology,  545 
Moon,  “the  parish  lantern,”  257 
Paston  (Sir  Robert),  178 
St.  Weonard,  454 
“ Town  and  county  of,”  254,  437 
Welted,  its  meaning,  376 
Yard  of  beer,  77 
“Zacutus’s  linkes,”  416 
History,  how  it  is  written,  38,  157,  238,  272 
Hobson  (W.  F.)  on  the  derivation  of  Chimere,  98 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  astronomers  and  astrologers,  145 
Cards,  tradesmen’s,  &c.,  106,  277 
“ Cock  ” in  Fleet  Street,  24 
Lumber  Troop,  448 
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Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  MS.  poem  on  tobacco,  281 
Hohenlohe  (Bartenstein  von),  of  Bartenstein,  310,  350 
Hole  family,  208 
Holiday  song,  87,  198 

Holland  (R.)  on  the  lady’s  smock,  Sic.,  73,  237 
Manurial,  a new  word,  50 
Names,  query  as  to,  540 
Voicing,  a new  word,  299 
Holme  family,  108 

Holy  Land,  books  on  travels  in,  242,  303,  384 
Holy  Week,  its  Northern  names,  25,  136 
Honiton,  its  etymology,  37 
Honour,  Russian  for,  229 

Hook  (Dean),  his  sermon  on  “Hear  the  Church,” 
237,  275 

Hoole  (0.),  schoolmaster,  1610-66,  89, 134 
Hooper  (J.)  on  crocodile’s  tears,  497 
Jewesses  and  wigs,  438 
Loves  and  louvres,  86 
Opals,  superstitions  about,  32 
Prayers,  standing  at,  367 
“St.  George’s  cavalry,”  365 
Sprangle,  a new  word,  348 
Hope  (H.  G.)  on  Joseph  Addison,  255 
Allen  mystery,  297 
Bonaven  Taberniae,  234 
Buller  (Charles),  59 
“ Domum  mansit,”  273 
Duncan  I.  and  II.  of  Scotland,  17,  377 
History,  how  it  is  written,  38 
London  paved  with  gold,  299 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  251 
Opals,  superstitions  about,  298 
Owl,  an  emblem  of  death,  74 
Pulpits,  early,  373 
William  III.  at  the  Boyne,  478 
Hops  grown  in  Essex,  389 

Horrox  (Jeremiah),  his  writings  on  the  transit  of 
Venus,  441 

Horsey  (J.)  on  encampment  near  Portsmouth,  273 

Hospitality  to  the  departed,  489 

Hospitals,  Buddhist,  228,  358 

Hostelry,  privileged,  153 

Hotchell,  a provincialism,  513 

Houses,  old,  with  secret  chambers,  76 

Howlett  (W.  E.)  on  W interton,  Lincolnshire,  84 

H. -P.  (J.  O.)  on  Stratford-on-Avon  records,  325 
Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  eschatology,  470 

Hignett  family,  470 
Hughes  (W.)  on  Preston  family,  408 
Hume  (Sir  Abraham),  Bart.,  his  family,  469 
Humphreys  (H.  T. ) on  the  perfections  of  Kilkenny,  176 
Hunter  (J.  D.)  and  the  Missouri  Indians,  209 
Hunter  (Lieut.-Gen.  Peter),  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Canada,  46 

Hurricane,  curious  use  of  the  word,  535 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  adjectives  in  -ing,  118 
Hutchinson  (A.)  on  a medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  129 
Hutchinson  (P.  O.)  on  execution  for  high  treason,  215 
H^mnology:  “Salve  festa  dies,”  67,  133,  151,  197, 
439  ; “ Adeste  Fideles,”  97,  238 
“Hypnerotomachia,  Strife  of  Love  in  a Dreame,”  57 

I.  superseded  by  Y,  208,  52 

I.  (C.  H.)  on  Buckenham  family,  270 


I.  (C.  M.)  on  “ Avail  of,”  168 

Bewray:  Wray  : Beray,  72,  252 
“ By  the  same  token,”  227 
Chatterton  (T.),  his  portrait,  97 
Morphy  (Paul),  207 
Omissions,  strange,  306,  345,  427 
“ Pymlyco  or  Runne  Redcap,”  234 
Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  Wordsworth,  204 
Shakspeare  (W.)  and  Bacon,  277,  492 
Shiver,  as  a verb  active,  294 
Sport  renounced  from  conscientious  motives,  391 
“ Vestiges  of  Creation,”  114 
Voltaire  (M.  E.  A.)  on  “ Hamlet,”  147 
Wire,  a new  substantive,  226 
I.  (D.)  on  a German  epigram,  298 

I.  (W.  C.)  on  West  Indian  Folk  lore,  357 
Ibis,  legend  of  the,  48,  98,  318 

“Icelandic  Dictionary,”  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson’s, 
366,  453 

Jfield,  Sussex,  its  parish  registers,  248 
Ignoramus  on  “ Dui  class  numbers,”  187 
“ Imitatio  Christi,”  MSS.  of,  9 
-Ing,  verbal  adjectives  in,  11,  118 
Ingle,  its  etymology,  347,  545 
Ingleby  (C.  M.)  on  Andrew  Edmund  Brae,  323 
Butler  (S.),  his  “Hudibras,”  276,  370 
Gravitation,  law  of,  348 
Mendelssohn,  his  memory,  165 
Ruskin’s  “ Elements  of  English  Prosody,”  363 
Shakspeare  (W.),  misprinted  articles  and  pro- 
nouns, 205 

Inglefield  and  Walrond  families,  86 
Inhabitant  (Old)  on  John  Gilpin,  9 
Inkstands,  historical,  115 
Innsbruck,  Denkmal  at,  369,  403,  415,  476 
Inscription,  516 
Inscriptions,  reversed,  228,  358 
Inver-,  in  Scotch  and  Welsh  place-names,  188 
Ireland,  letters  to  James  II.  and  his  queen  on,  2,  21 
61  ; pamphlet  on  the  Union,  266,  416 
Irish  Folk-lore,  63 

Irving  (Washington),  his  portraits,  397 
Isham  on  Rev.  Edward  Nicols,  128 
Isis,  the  river,  its  name,  409 

Islington,  memorable  residents  at,  121, 141, 161,  181, 
374,  413 

Italian  wedding  books,  335 

J.  (F.  A.)  on  Sir  Brian  Janson,  454 
J.  (F.  W.)  on  a local  custom,  386 

“ Ivanhoe,”  two  slips  in,  407 
J.  (G.  H.)  on  a numismatic  query,  48 
J.  (J.)  on  Wilkes  family,  228 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  Daniel  Felix,  228 

Silversmiths,  old  German,  208 
J.  (J.  E.)  on  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1650,  48 
Vineyards,  English,  389 
J.  (J.  J.)  on  Parsifal  and  the  Sangreal,  185 
J.  (W.  G.)  on  a Roman  eagle,  68 
Jack-an-Apes  Lane,  1662,  its  locality,  15,  157 
Jackson  family,  514 

Jackson  (Charles),  of  Doncaster,  his  death,  500 
Jackson  (Rev.  Cyril),  inquired  after,  4S8 
Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  an  Egyptian  hierogram,  407 
Hedges  (Sir  Charles),  476 
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Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  Hypnerotomachia,  57 
Jackson  (J.  R.)  on  saffron  cultivated  in  England,  395 
Jackson  (W.)  on  washing  machines,  349 
Jackson  (W.  F.  M.)  on  a riding  proverb,  38 
Jacob  (Jean  Claude),  a centenarian,  187 
James,  the  name,  before  1258,  98,  476 
James  II.,  letters  to  him  and  his  queen  about  Ireland, 
2,  21,  61 

James  (R.  N.)  on  the  etymology  of  Belfry,  110,  390 
James,  the  name,  before  1258,  98 
Jannock,  its  meaning,  28,  95,  137,  213,  356 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  Bart.,  his  biography,  327,  369, 
411,  454 

Japan,  English  navigators  in,  a.d.  1613,  28,  313  ; 

religions  in,  46  ; lessons  from,  426 
Japanese  antiquary,  his  death,  406 
Japanese  Folk-lore,  404 
Japanese  matches,  326 

Jarvis  (J.  W.)  on  Dickens’s  “Gabriel  Vardon,”  13 ; 

his  “Sketches  by  Boz,”  148 
Jaydee  on  Backstring,  76 

Expressions,  new-fangled,  176 
Mountainous  scenery,  26 
Rhymeless  words,  154 
Sate,  for  sat,  256 
Treason,  high,  execution  for,  296 
William  III.  at  the  Boyne,  284 
Jenkins  (T.  J.)  on  the  population,  1603,  449 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  a holiday  song,  87 
Ibis,  legend  of  the,  98 
Rhymeless  words,  350 
Jersey,  the  Church  in,  1563-5,  143,  331 
Jerusalem,  pillars  of  Temple  at,  38 
Jessopp  (A.)  on  the  Beks  of  Lincolnshire,  1 
Done  (John),  1631,  95 
Oxburgh  MSS.,  402 
Surrender  by  a straw,  534 
Totalish,  origin  of  the  word,  68 
Jesus  Psalter,  47,  216,  355 
Jewesses  and  wigs,  438 
Jews  in  England,  ancient  conveyances  to,  106 
Joan  of  Arc,  books,  &c.,  on,  407 
Johnson  (Maggoty),  jester,  his  tomb,  257 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  his  letters  to  Dr.  Taylor,  26 
Johnson  (Sir  Nathaniel),  Knt.,  his  family,  537 
Johnson  (Sir  Thomas),  M.  P.,  his  wife,  49 
Johnston  (A.  St.)  on  wedding-ring  superstition,  9 
Jones  (E.  G.)  on  the  extinction  of  Pictish,  316 
Jones  (W.)  on  William  III.  and  Mr.  Motley,  265 
Jones  (W.  H.)  on  a sanctus  bell,  446 
Jones  (W.  S.)  on  flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  67 
St.  Blaize,  156 

Jonson  (Ben),  jun.,  “ Poems,”  475 
Jurisperitus  on  “ Questions  Marsilii,”  233 
Juvenal,  his  translators,  388 

K.  (H.)  on  James  Marshall  or  Marshal,  249 
K.  (W.)  on  was  a king  ever  drowned  ? 296 
Rooks  and  rain,  87 
Kangaroo,  origin  of  the  word,  58 
Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  “Nothing  like  leather,”  515 
Keel-hauling,  254,  438 
Kelly  (Miss),  the  actress,  466,  493,  523 
Keltic  tracery,  429 

Kempis  (Thos.  h)  and  the  “De  Imitatione  Christi,”  226 


Kentish  sayings,  78,  177,  299 
Kerslake  (T.)  on  Bolingbroke  and  Clarendon,  155 
Chrysoloras  (Manuel)  in  England,  3 1 
Keyser  (C.  E.)  on  Farnborough  Church,  539 
Kickshaw,  its  meanings,  14,  397 
Kilkenny,  its  perfections,  47,  176 
King  : Was  a king  ever  drowned  ? 34,  156,  296,  496 
King  (W.  L.)  on  skating  introduced  into  England,  26 
King’s  evil,  touching  for,  6,  196,  306,  353 
Kings’  fingers = Purple  orchis,  15,  55,  198,  237,  436 
Kingsley  (Charles),  articles  by,  516 
Kirkland  (W.)  on  the  meaning  of  jannock,  213 
Leicester  wills,  544 
Shack,  its  meaning,  543 
Knibb  (John),  clockmaker,  72,  138 
Knickers,  its  meaning,  387 
Knight  (J.)  on  Poliphile  and  Polia,  133 
Knox  (F.  W.)  on  Robert  Russel,  of  Wadhurst,  34 
Korah  and  the  earthquake,  409 
Krebs  (H.)  on  the  owl  an  emblem  of  death,  74 
Roman  coin,  535 

Schiller  (J.  C.  F.),  his  “ Don  Carlos,”  453 
Kriegsspiel,  its  antiquity,  387 
Kropf  (L.  L.)  on  Friday  an  unlucky  day,  298 

L.  on  Langton  : O’Connell,  288 
L.  (C.)  on  Nicholas  Parry,  67 
L.  (C.  C.)  on  Farnborough  Church,  468 
L.  (F.)  on  Princess  Amelia,  47 
L.  (J.  W.)  on  Herefordshire  tokens,  515 
Scalding  House,  515 

L.  (W.)  on  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  516 
Tilney  (Elizabeth),  516 
L.  (W.  A.)  on  Mendip  miners,  516 
L.  (W.  H.)  on  “ Adeste  Fideles,”  97 
Labourer  defined,  32 
Lac.  on  the  Cressy  peerage,  28 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  327 
Leicester  wills,  347 
Paston  (Sir  Robert),  8 
Upton  (Anthony),  514 

Lach-Szyrma  (W.  S.)  on  the  Cornish  language,  165,188 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  167 
Vandalism,  426 
Wendish  and  Manx,  208 
Lady’s  smock=  Cuckoo  flower,  73,  237 
La  Fontaine  (Johnde),  six  unpublished  fables,  102 
Lakyn(Rev.  John),  his  family  and  biography,  368 
Lamb  (Charles),  quotations  in  the  Essays  of  Elia, 
Lambton  (Col.  Wm.),  his  parentage,  537 
Lancashire  ballad,  269,  415,  476 
Land  measures,  ancient,  41,  189,  229 
Landlord  =Innkeeper,  14 
Lane  (Josiah),  M.D.,  his  biography,  49,  156 
Langford  Manor,  Devon,  its  devolution,  25 
Langston  (F.  W.)  on  the  election  of  a mole-catcher,  14 
Langton  (Catherine),  wife  of  Col.  M.  O’Connell,  288 
Lass,  its  meaning,  366,  396 
Latimer  (Bp.)  and  Miss  Strickland,  244 
Latin  pronunciation,  modern,  346,  544 
Latting  (J.  J.)  on  David  Nevins,  U.S.A.,  108 
Laud  (Archbishop)  and  ritual,  405 
“ Lawless  or  Whispering  Court,”  at  Rochford,  365 
Lawrence  (R.  A.)  on  a relic  of  Gay,  488 
Layer  or  fowling  place,  469 
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“ Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations,”  45 
Leatherbarrow  family,  68 
Le  Bas,  engravings  by,  269 
Lechmere  (Richard),  1539,  his  will,  47,  158,  178 
Lee  (F.  G.)  on  Sir  Brian  Janson,  369 
“ Memoirs  of  a Clergyman,”  108 
Striblehill  family,  128 
Lees  (E.)  on  Folk-lore,  186 
Legal  gown,  38,  97 
Leicester,  parish  register  of  St.  Martin’s,  166,  237 
Leicester  wills,  1649-60,  347,  544 
Leicestershire,  poll  books  for,  347 
Leiger,  its  meaning,  369 
Leith,  origin  of  the  name,  309,  475 
Lengthsman,  a railway  term,  467 
Lennane  (EL)  on  the  perfections  of  Kilkenny,  176 
Washing  machines,  315 
Leofric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  30,  196 
Lequesne  (Sir  John),  alderman,  4S9 
Leslie  de  Clisson,  France,  27 
Lestock  (Vice-Admiral  Richard),  his  family,  287 
Levi  (David),  hatter  and  writer,  69,  133 
Levis  family,  428,  494 

Lewis  (W.  B.)  on  the  popular  estimate  of  Southey,  112 
“Liber  Regalis,”  9 
Liberals,  advanced,  in  1771,  245 
Libraries  : Bate’s,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  11,  52  ; in 
churches,  15,  96,  258,  294,  336,  418  ; Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  381,  401,  461 ; Hartwell,  515 
Library  in  1608,  324 
Library  Association  at  Cambridge,  239 
Lierne,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  489 
Light,  bringing  in  of,  custom  at,  346,  524 
Liguria,  its  etymology,  86,  215,  256,  473 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  184,  225,  285,  326 
Lindsay  family,  127,  316 
Lister  family,  118 
Literary  discovery,  124,  234 
Livingston  (E.  B.)  on  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire,  109 
Logic,  its  definition,  285,  338,  372 
London  : “ Wave  to  Redinge  ” on  Aggas’s  map,  307, 
493  ; Naval  Brigade  in  the  City,  429 
London  Bridge,  books  published  and  sold  on,  444,  465, 
531 

London  Clergyman  on  the  Allen  mystery,  1 1 
London  publishers  before  1840,  283,  302 
Longden  (H.  I.)  on  Ifield  parish  registers,  248 
Longden  (Thomas),  138 
Longden  (T.),  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  1695,  138 
Longevity.  See  Centenarianism. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.),  his  English  ancestry,  421,  495 
“Lord’s  Day,”  a MS.  on,  28 
Lothbury  Garden,  its  locality,  89,  134 
Lottery,  first  English,  88 
Loveday  (J.  E.  T.)  on  a literary  discovery,  124 
Loves  and  louvres,  86,  273,  418 
Lowe  family,  127 
Lucy  Locke t=;Cuckoo  flower,  73 
Lucy  (Countess),  her  parentage,  30,  196 
Lumber  Troop,  a club  or  society,  448,  490 
Lunes,  as  an  English  word,  329,  544 
Luther  (Martin),  his  wife’s  saying,  207  ; inedited 
saying,  345 

L — y (J.  H.)  on  lessons  in  writing,  489 
Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  the  etymology  of  Adisham,  208 
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Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Prof.  Bliss,  Astronomer  Royal,  69 
Brussels,  its  derivation,  328 
Christmas  Day,  511,  533 
Cowper  (W.)  on  Bunyan,  109 
Epitaph  in  Lee  Church,  118 
King  drowned,  156 
Korah  and  the  earthquake,  409 
Leith,  its  derivation,  309 
Merrow,  its  etymology,  348 
Newton  (Sir  I.),  his  humility,  117 
Numeration  of  high  numbers,  466 
Russian  for  Honour,  229 
Shihallion,  its  etymology,  148 
Spinoza  (B.  de),  his  name,  446 
Wimbledon,  its  etymology,  47 
Wo  ! exclamation  for  stopping  a horse,  90 
Ziraleet,  its  meaning,  268 
Lyon’s  Inn,  MSS.  belonging  to,  228 
Lysart  on  Ad  Fines,  209 
Allen  mystery,  154 
Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  414 
Devonshire  heraldry,  393 
Duromagus,  217 
Lady’s  smock  : Lucy  Locket,  73 
Literary  discovery,  234 
Lyttonrr: Churchyard,  146,  273,  337 

M.  (A.  J.)  on  Casa  Guidi,  Florence,  406 
Ghost  story,  508 

Scottish  colony  at  St.  Martin  d’Auxigny,  53 
Still  : Yet,  13 
Tong  Church.  391 
While = Until,  55 

M.  (A.  S.)  on  book-plates  with  Greek  mottoes,  393 
M.  (C.  B.)  on  While=Until,  55 
M.  (E.)  on  new-fangled  expressions,  131 
M.  (E.  H.)  on  Agnosticism  : Agnostic,  41S 
“ Better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,”  32S 
Dante,  his  portrait,  297 
Frenchmen,  their  stature,  93 
Medals,  impressions  of,  36 
Owl  an  emblem  of  death,  74 
“ Tiler’s  law,”  524 
Wills,  parchment,  318 
M.  (G.)  on  the  Countess  Dash,  316 
M.  (G.  F.  W.)  on  white  pigeons,  453 
Poet  descended  from  a king,  209 
Rhina  or  Rena,  229 

M.  (G.  W.)  on  William  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  3S7 
M.  (H.)  on  Sir  James  Bristow,  229 
Campbell  (John),  429 
Masher,  its  derivation,  46S 
M.  (J.)  on  a fulfilled  prophecy,  309 
M.  (J.),  jun.,  on  “To  avail  of,”  21S 
M.  (J.  I.  B.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Forbes,  157 
M.  (M.  P.)  on  songs  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  8 
M.  (T.  J.)  on  Walter  or  Walters  family,  469 
M.  (V.)  on  Flemish  brasses,  288 
M.  (W.)  on  the  English  ancestry  of  Longfellow,  495 
M.  (W.  M.)  on  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  128 
Martin  of  Galloway,  89 
“ Roi  des  Fran9ais,”  10S 
McC.  (E.)  on  the  derivation  of  Alkermes,  378 
Comet,  game  of,  276 
Devil  and  a halfpenny,  17 
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McC.  (E.)  on  distaff  and  spindle,  277 
Ibis,  legend  of  the,  318 
Obedience,  its  meanings,  355 
Talon,  its  derivation,  91 

MacCulloch  (E.)  on  the  Church  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  331 

McCulloch  (G.)  on  “ The  Birth  of  the  Flowers,”  152 
Mackay  (J.)  on  etymology  of  Shihallion,  274 
Maclean  (Sir  J.)  on  chantry  priests,  290 
De  Burgh  (Hubert),  341 
Libraries  in  churches,  336 
Tong  Church,  431 
McLeroth  family,  co.  Down,  188 
Macnab  (J.  M.)  on  the  etymology  of  Scour,  232 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  new-fangled  expressions,  132 
Henry  I.,  preface  to  his  laws,  487 
“ Imitation  of  Christ,”  226 
Oxford  University  motto,  194 
St.  Cuthbert,  his  MS.  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  486 
Tobacco,  MS.  poem  on,  335 
Maddocke  (Mrs.  Frances),  her  family,  127 
Malan  (E.)  on  kings’  fingers,  198,  436 
Malcolm’s  “ Collections,”  489 
Malet  (H.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Forbes,  476 
Numismatic  query,  208 

Rochester  (John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of),  his 
wife,  112 
Malte  money,  76 

Mamma,  introduction  and  use  of  the  word,  117 

Manorial  officers,  325,  365,  446,  522 

Mantua  and  Montserrat  Medal  Fund,  516 

Manucordiata,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  427,  494 

Manurial,  a new  word,  50 

Manuscript  collections,  catalogued,  535 

Manx  bibliography,  208,  435 

Marcasite,  its  meaning,  68,  235,  378 

Mardy  or  mawdy  child,  249,  415 

Marguerite=  Daisy,  489 

Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of),  her  birthplace,  335 
Marriage,  early,  347 

Marriages,  in  May,  35,  157  ; between  cousins,  328,  494 
Marry  : “Don’t  marry,”  an  old  warning,  77 
Mars  Denique  on  the  Rhedarium  in  Park  Lane,  418 
Marshall  family  of  Sheffield,  469 
Marshall  (E.)  on  “Acervus  Mercurii,”  173,  257 
Aldine  symbol,  324 
American  Folk-lore,  414 
'A varofiia,  no  such  Greek  word,  167 
“Are  you  partial  to  beef?  ” 329 
Argo  : Drake’s  ship,  296 
“Avail  of,”  237 

Book-plates  with  Greek  mottoes,  136 
Comet,  game  of,  175 
Commonplace  books,  87 
Crocodile’s  tears,  92,  496 
**  Die  in  harness,”  436 
“ Digest,”  Book  IV.,  357 
“ Domum  mansit,”  146 
Ear,  cuff  on,  175 
Ecclesiastical  seals,  165 
Edward  VI.  and  his  sisters,  154 
Expressions,  new  fangled,  131 
“ From  pillar  to  post,”  337 
Fuller  (Thomas),  185 
“Gilded  pills,”  189 


Marshall  (E.)  on  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwiclce,  309 
Heyford,  Lower,  its  parish  register,  145 
Langford  Manor,  Devon,  25 
Leicester,  St.  Martin’s  register,  166 
“ Liber  Regalis,”  9 
Logic,  its  definition,  372 
Luther  (M.),  his  wife’s  saying,  207 
Mary  (Queen),  her  grammar  schools,  174,  256 
Monuments  and  hatchments,  433 
Names,  Scripture,  337 
“Nec  omnia,  ” &c.,  208 

New  Testament,  revised  version,  255,  351,  354 
Notaries  public,  103 
“Nothing  venture  nothing  win,”  18 
Nyctalopia  and  hemeralopia,  315 
Obedience,  its  meanings,  292 
Opals,  superstitions  about,  32 
’ Chriodaicovu)  or  ’O7rt<70aieouo/iai,  344 
Oxonia  antiqua  destructa,  85 
Posting  haste,  345 

“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  97 
“ Quicker  by  taking  more  time,”  406 
Quotations,  verifying,  386 
Rainbow  Folk-lore,  475 
Rochester  (John,  Earl  of),  74 
“Roi  des  Frangais,”  214 
St.  Augustine  and  Descartes,  33 
St.  Candida  or  St.  White,  7 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street,  333 
St.  Weonard,  455 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  151 
Service  for  September  2,  435 
Shakspeare  (W.),  his  autograph,  347 
Stork,  its  filial  affection,  97 
Telegraphize  : Disturnpiked,  105 
Turner  (M.),  surgeon,  195 
Whittingham  (William),  457 
Wills,  parchment,  138 
Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  “Cut  and  run,”  246 
Ellis  (Sarah),  297 
Ewins  baronetcy,  474 
Flavus=Crimson,  392 
Gallimatias,  its  meaning,  351 
Hook  (Dean),  his  “ Hear  the  Church,”  237 
Lady’s  smock  : Lucy  Locket,  73 
Logic,  its  definition,  285 
Milton  (John),  his  grand-nephew,  37 
Monasteries,  double,  155 
“Month’s  mind,”  410 
Pulpits,  early,  373 
St.  Augustine  and  Descartes,  33 
Sherry  cobblers,  307 
Southey  (Robert),  73 
Whittingham  (William),  433 
Marshall  (G.  W.)on  willsof  marine  Marshalls,  123,  142 
Marshall  (J.)  on  a yard  of  beer,  278 
Betr’es,  its  meaning,  395 
Clock,  old,  375 
Devonshire  heraldry,  245 
“ How  goa  ? ” 476 
Lumber  Troop,  491 
Mardy  or  mawdy  child,  415 
Masher,  its  derivation,  541 
Pavan,  its  etymology,  523 
Scoperil,  its  meaning,  394 
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Marshall  (J.)  on  Tennis,  its  etymology,  373,  470, 
Marshall  or  Marshal  (John),  friend  of  Lamb,  249 
Marshall  (R.)  on  the  three  E/s,  329 
Marshall  (William),  Alderman  of  Leeds,  387 
Marshalls,  marine,  their  wills,  123,  142 
Martin  family  of  Galloway,  89 
Martin  (Jane),  temp.  Charles  I.,  268 
Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  her  green  mantle,  326 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  colour  of  her  hair,  138,  251,  458 
Mary  I.  (Queen),  her  grammar  schools,  28  ,174  256 
Masham  (Mrs.),  her  portrait  and  family,  137 
Masheder  (T.)  on  Elizabeth  Elstob,  11 
Masher,  its  derivation,  468,  541 
Maskell  (J.)  on  Caxton’s  press,  396 
Church  porches,  chambered,  301 
Communicants,  order  of  administering  to,  77 
“ Dancing  the  hay,”  452 
Gabytus  or  Gabit  (Thomas),  87 
Monasteries,  double,  18 
Processions,  devotional,  221,  529 
Pulpits,  their  introduction,  228 
Bysley  (Sir  John),  545 
Maslyn,  its  meaning,  47, 158 
Masson  (G.)  on  Du  Cange’s  “ Glossary,”  350 
Joan  of  Arc,  407 
Matches,  Japanese,  326 

Mathews  (U.  E.)  on  an  epigram  on  C.  J.  Fox,  537 
Matthews  (J.  B.)  on  American  words,  185 
Expressions,  new-fangled,  131 
Silhouettes,  355 

Tales,  foreign,  founded  on  English  history,  174 
Maudslay  (FI.)  on  Buckenham  family,  107,  271,  412 
May  muggins.  See  Muggins. 

Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  “ Acervus  Mercurii,”  28 
Bewray,  its  derivation,  7 
Brennus,  the  Gaulish,  406 
Corrody,  its  meaning,  337 
Holy  Week,  Northern  names  for,  25 
Ingle,  its  etymology,  347 
Isis,  the  river  name,  409 
Luries,  as  an  English  word,  329 
Lytton=Churcfayard,  337 
Reilie,  its  etymology,  36 
Mayo  (C.  H.)  on  Daniel  Mayo,  454 
Mayo  (Daniel),  his  biography,  249,  453 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Joseph  Addison,  143 

Addison  (Lancelot),  Dean  of  Lichfield,  205 
Aldrich  (Henry),  244 
A 11am  (Andrew),  266 
A Heine  (Richard),  305 
Williams  (Griffith),  305 
Wilson  (Nathaniel),  266 
Winniff  (Thomas),  244 
Wiseman  (Capel),  Bp.  of  Dromore,  205 
Wood  (A.),  his  “ Athense  Oxonienses,”  5 
Wood  (Thomas),  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  143 
Mearns,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  42 
Medals  : James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  12  ; impressions  of, 
36  ; of  Oliver  Cromwell,  129,  254 
Medicus  on  Matthew  Turner,  surgeon,  67 
Med  win  (Capt.  Thomas),  his  family,  168,  293 
Meggott  family,  288,  455 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  (Felix),  his  memory,  165 
Mendip  miners,  516 

Mensful,  its  meaning,  288,  474,  496,  523 
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Merrifield  (M.  P.)  on  Wring,  a provincial  verb,  94 
Merrow,  place-name,  its  etymology,  348,  545 
Metaphor,  mixed,  66 

Middle  Templar  on  “ L’Abbesse  de  Montmartre,”  237 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  armour  in,  47,  75 
Middleton  (A.)  on  Mensful,  474 
Parochial  registers,  231 
“ Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,”  377 
Millard  (J.  E.)  on  book-plates  with  Greek  mottoes, 
218 

Tumbledown  Dick,  316 
Milton  family,  co.  Oxod,  285 

Milton  (John),  “ L’ Allegro”  mispointed,  6 ; death  of 
his  grand-nephew,  37  ; his  brother,  187,  291 
Mining  terms,  116 
Mole-catcher,  his  election,  14 
Monaco  (Guido),  his  musical  scale,  325 
Monasteries,  double,  18,  155,  216,  350 
Monk  barns  on  book-plates,  161 
Monmouthshire  Folk-lore,  246,  414,  477 
Montagu  (Miss),  portrait,  34 
Montague  (Rev.  Thomas),  1683,  28 
Montaldo  (Albert  de),  a centenarian,  108 
Montenegro,  its  national  songs,  8,  136 
Month’s  mind,  205,  251,  352,  374,  410,  458,  516 
Monuments,  family,  288,  433 
Moon  the  “ parish  lantern,”  257,  498 
Moor  (C.)  on  Christopher  Moor,  450 
Moor  (Christopher)  and  his  descendants,  450 
Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  Farwell  family,  188 
Lakyn  (Rev.  John),  3';8 
Moore  (John),  Bp.  of  Norwich,  439 
Moore  (J.  C.)  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  349 
Moore  (J.  E.)  on  the  £‘  Digest,”  Book  IV.,  268 
Moore  (John),  Bp.  of  Norwich,  439 
Moore  (Rev.  Thomas),  author  of  a “ History  of  Devon- 
shire,” 49 

Moore  (Thomas),  parody  on  “ The  Legacy,”  209 
Morgan  (O.)  on  “ Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,”  326 
Pitchers,  ancient  stoneware,  287 
Selwood  (William),  clockmaker,  313 
Morley  (J.  C.)  on  Kenelm  Henry  Digby,  375 
Morphy  (Paul),  chess  player,  207,  351 
Morphyn  (H.)  on  Parslow  family,  77 
Seaman  and  Pierce  families,  329 
Motley  (J.  L.)  and  William  III.,  265 
Mottoes:  “Res  subito  gestae,”  77,  397  ; “ Vita  sine 
literis,”  78  ; Oxford  University,  147,  194  ; drinking- 
cup,  177,  295  ; “Vive  ut  vivas,”  347  ; Hebrew, 
409;  “Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,”  320,  493 
Moule  (EL  J.)  on  adjectives  pluralized  in  English,  96 
“ British  Amazon,”  18 
Parochial  registers,  71 
Tables,  game  of,  154 
Mountainous  scenery,  26 
Mud  wall,  name  for  the  bee-eater,  217 
Muggins,  its  meaning,  16,  114 
Muller  (G.  A.)  on  motto  for  a drinking  cup,  295 
Munk  (W.)  on  Josiah  Lane,  M.D.,  156 
Murch  (J.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  418 
Murray  (J.)  on  the  Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  436 
Murtle  fish,  155 

Mus  Urbanus  on  the  battle  between  Boadicea  and 
Suetonius,  38 

Music,  as  medicine,  155  ; only  a dry  amusement,  247 
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N.  (F.)  on  Jack-an-Apes  Lane,  15 
Trading  corporation,  oldest,  479 

N.  (G.  W.)  on  are  toads  poisonous  ? 217 

N.  (J.)  on  Raphael’s  “ Hours,”  168 

N.  (R.)  on  painter’s  name  wanted,  448 
Names,  conversion  and  corruption  of  family,  116,  276, 
498  ; new  and  altered  Scriptural,  253,  337  ; applica- 
tion of  masculine  and  feminine,  267,  539  ; turned 
into  verbs,  345,  543 
Navvy = Navigator,  77 
Neither,  its  pronunciation,  .207,  351 
Nerl,  its  meaning,  294 
Nesbitt  or  Nisbet  (Sir  Alexander),  516 
Nesbitt  (A.)  on  new-fangled  expressions,  132 
Nettle-creeper,  its  proper  name,  113,  277 
Neville  (Thomas),  Dean  of  Canterbury,  328,  497 
Nevins  (David),  U.S.A.,  his  ancestors,  108 
New  Testament,  revised  version,  144,  255,  10,  17, 
351,  354 

Newspapers,  early  advertising. in,  450 
Newton  (A.)  on  Bewick’s  “ Land  Birds,”  485 
Manucordiata,  494 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  humility,  117,  319 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  Egyptian  burials,  269 
Kentish  sayings,  299 
“ Month’s  mind,”  205,  410 
Push-pin  and  handy-dandy,  533 
Shakspeariana,  4,  23,  261,  262 
Taylor  (John),  water  p>et,  266 
“ Theatrum  Redivivum,”  &c.,  126 
Willow  for  the  forsaken,  306 
Nicols  (Rev.  Edward),  vicar  of  Northborne,  Kent,  128 
Nigger,  its  derivation,  9 
Nihilism,  origin  of  the  word,  467 
Nind  (P.  H.)  on  Richard  Aldworth,  34 
Rhina  or  Rena,  375 

Noble  (T.  C.)  on  Thomas  Wood,  Bp.  of  Lichfitld,  234 
“ Nobody  and  Somebody,”  play  of,  369 
Nodal  (J.  H.)  on  Pharson’s  Tuesday,  334 
Nomad  on  the  Comtesse  Dash,  396 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  133,  439 
Norfolk  (Duke  of),  in  1650,  48 
Norgate  (F.)  on  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  71, 149 
Norris  (F.  T.)  on  foreign  place-names,  371 
Schiller’s  “ Pegasus  im  Joche,”  542 
North  (T.)  on  the  morning  bell,  494 
Montague  (Rev.  Thomas),  28 
Oak-apple  Day,  54 
Pate  of  JSysonby,  38 
Welsh  cure  for  the  ague,  6 
Northamptonshire  rivers,  366 
Nose-ring  a symbol  of  servitude,  114 
Nostel  Priory,  228,  275 
Notaries  public,  103 
“ Notes  and  Queries  a rondeau,  501 
“ Nu  elck  syn  sin,”  a clock  inscription,  26S 
Numbers,  high,  their  numeration,  466 
Nyctalopia,  its  meaning,  315 

O.  on  the  meaning  of  MenBful,  496 

O’Ff.  (T.  R.)  on  Andreas  Urnithoparcus,  107 

O.  (J.)  on  the  Allen  mystery,  154 

“ Church  and  State,  a Poem,”  89 
“ Cock  ” Tavern  token,  136 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  366 


O.  (J.)  on  “ Ephemerides,”  429 

“ Hy polite,  Comte  de  Duglas,”  118 
“ Ldgende  Dorde,”  154 
“Liturgy,”  &c. , of  1776,  337 

O.K.,  its  meaning,  147,  292,  376 
Oade,  its  meaning,  69,  1 33 
Oafing : Oaf-rocked,  69,  198,  353 
Oak-apple  Day,  stinging-nettle  on,  54,  157,  296 
Oakum  boys,  189 
Oatmeals,  slang  word,  208,  336 
Obedience,  its  meanings,  147,  292,  355 
Obeidna=Complin,  89 
Obeliscolychny,  its  meaning,  69,  216,  522 
Obess,  an  old  game,  129 
O’Connell  (Daniel),  parody  by,  468 
O’Connell  (Col.  Maurice),  his  wife,  288 
O’Connell  (R.)  on  crocodile’s  tears,  296 
Hartwell  Library.  515 
Obeliscolychny,  522 
Ogle  (P.)  on  Keltic  tracery,  429 
Ogress,  a term  in  heraldry,  247,  290,  436 
Oil  poured  on  troubled  waters,  97,  377 
“ Old  Bonfire  Night,”  105,  335 
Oldenbuck  (A.)  on  William  and  John  Constable,  287 
Oldham  (J.)  on  Oak-apple  Day,  296 
Oliver  (J.  A.  W.)  on  Herschel’s  weather  table,  68 
Moon  Folk-lore,  185 
Ollands,  a Norfolk  word,  406,  475 
Omissions,  strange,  306,  326,  345,  427 
Opals,  superstitions  about,  32,  156,  298 
’07ncQaicovio  or  ’ O7ri<70a/couo/xat , a non-lexical  word, 
344,  405 

Orange  conspiracy,  its  history,  168 

Ornithoparcus  (Andreas),  his  “Micrologos,”  107, 174 

Ossulstone,  Hyde  Park,  125,  317 

Otamy,  use  of  the  word,  96 

<)utward=Of  loose  character,  155 

Owen  family,  289,  353 

Owen  (H.)  on  funeral  armour  in  churches,  138 
Owen  (J.)  on  Rev.  Charles  Emile  De  Valmont,  129 
Owl  an  emblem  of  death,  74,  198,  353 
Oxburgh  MSS.,  402 

Oxford,  University  motto,  147,  194  ; “Devil's  hand- 
writing ” at  Queen’s  College,  248 
Oxfordshire  Folk-lore,  9,  178 
Oxonia  antiqua  destructa,  85 

P.  on  Hansom  cabs,  375 

P.  (A.)  on  Audrew  Broughton,  66 

P.  (E.  R.)  on  the  legal  gown,  38 

P.  (F.  M.  W.)  on  new-fangled  expressions,  132 
P.  (M.)  on  “ Cole  it  out,”  415,  496 
Shiver,  verb  active,  395 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  471 
P.  (P.)  on  Afterings  : Beestlings,  54 
Greile,  Gresley,  &c.,  152 
Jannock,  its  meaning,  213 
Marcasites,  235 

Outward=Of  loose  character,  155 
Quarterings,  521 

P.  (W.  F.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  “ er  ” as  “ar,”  318 
P.  (W.  H.)  on  “ Fourth  Waits,”  a tale,  128 
Spuds=Potatoe8,  106 

Page  (W.  G.  B.)  on  books  sold  and  published  on  old 
London  Bridge,  444,  465,  531 
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Painter’s  name  wanted,  448 
Palestine,  books  on  travels  in,  242,  30 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  29,  53,  217 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  Aristotle,  289 
Beef-eater,  its  etymology,  491 
Ogress,  in  heraldry,  29 1 
Scour  : Scourge  : Scowl,  188 
Palmer  (Rev.  James),  his  biography  and  monument, 
83,  136 

Pamplin  (W. ) on  Heyford  parish  registers,  197 
Papa,  introduction  and  use  of  the  word,  117 
Papal  conclaves.  See  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

Parallel  passages,  204,  282,  362 
Parfitt  (E.)  ou  a fulfilled  prophecy,  497 
Parish  registers,  early,  on  paper,  467.  See  Church 
registers. 

Parish  (W.  D.)  on  bugs  : Psalm  xci.,  345 
Bulteel  (John),  392 
Folk-lore  of  eggs,  477 
“ Redemptoris  mundi  arma,”  493 
Surrey  expression,  393 
Time,  bridging  over  long  periods  in,  345 
Yorkshire  custom,  335 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  quarters  struck  by  the  clock, 
189,  316 

Parody,  ou  Moore’s  “Legacy,”  209;  by  O’Connell,  468 
Parry  (J.)  on  Aber-  : Inver-,  188 
Cunedda,  his  name,  537 
Liguria,  the  name,  86,  256 
Piet,  its  etymology,  406 
Parry  (Nicholas),  his  biography,  67,  195 
Parsifal  and  the  tSangreal,  165,  185 
Parslow  family,  77 
Parvise.  See  Church  porches. 

Passe  (Simon),  medalist,  13 
Passion,  processions  in  honour  of  the,  221,  352 
Paston  (Sir  Robert),  his  marriage  and  family,  8,  178 
Pastrana  (Zacky),  469,  545 
Pate  of  Sysonby,  arms  of,  38,  231,  295,  355,  434 
Patterson  (R.  S.)  on  a drowned  king,  496 
Queen  of  Spain’s  chair,  427 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  religions  in  Japan,  46 
Japanese  Folk-lore,  404 
Japanese  matches,  326 
Solvyns  (Balt.),  429 
Pavan,  its  derivation,  452,  523 

Peach  (R.  E.)  on  peers  who  have  changed  their  sur- 
names, 194 

Peacock  (E.)  on  Affcerings  : Beestlings,  55 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  52 
Bell,  sanctus,  188,  494 
Bismarck  (J.  and  C.),  216 
Bristow  (Thomas),  542 
Calendar,  MS.,  1463,  164 
Changed,  its  provincial  meaning,  14 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  5,  254 
Expressions,  new-fangled,  132 
Fonts  of  lead,  415 
Gown,  legal,  38 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  225 
Mary  (Queen),  her  grammar  schools,  174 
Maslyn,  its  meaning,  158 
Mensful,  its  meaning,  474 
Shack,  its  meaning,  543 
Squire  Papers,  75 


Peacock  (E.)  on  washing  machines,  315 
While  Until,  55 
Peerage,  Biographical,”  75 

Peers  who  have  changed  their  surnames  since  1593, 
43,  194,  255 

Peet  (W.  H.)  on  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller,”  175 
Pelagius  on  a font  cover,  446 
Pelham  (Rev.  Wm.),  rector  of  Crowhurst,  276 
Penance  scene  in  a church,  126,  166 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  the  king’s  evil,  6 
Oak-apple  Hay,  54 
Penance  scene  in  a church,  166 
“ St.  Lawrence  on  the  shoulder,”  78 
Penitents,  lady,  208,  352 
Penn  (William)  a Catholic,  364 
Penny  (C.  W.)  on  “All  but,”  95 
Pentonville,  memorable  residents  at,  121,  141,  161, 
181,  374,  413 

Pergolesi’s  “ Drawings  from  Montfaucon,”  490 
Persian  fairy  tales,  288 
Persona,  its  fanciful  etymology,  366 
Pharson’s  Tuesday= Shrove  Tuesday,  166,  334 
Phillips  (M.  B.)  on  Levis  family,  428 
Phillips  (P  L.)  on  “Austria  as  it  Is,”  35 
Philological  Society,  its  new  dictionary,  65,  176,  457 
Phiswick  family,  515 
Physicians,  College  of,  in  1698,  364,  523 
Pickford  (J.)  on  Joseph  Addison,  255 
“ Bred  and  bom,”  17 
Bunyan  (John),  portrait  of,  116 
Burford  Priory,  367 
Buried  alive,  355 

Cambridge,  St.  John’s  College,  174,  197 
Cromwell  (O.),  his  mother,  438 
“ Devil’s  handwriting,”  248 
“ Et  in  Arcadia  ego,”  396 
Fenwick  (Sir  John),  286 
Game  of  twenty  questions,  94 
Hebrew  motto,  409 
Johnson  (Maggoty),  257 
Libraries  in  churches,  258,  294 
Lumber  Troop,  491 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  138,  458 
Masham  (Mrs.),  137 
Names,  their  corruption,  116 
Parochial  registers,  70 
Parslow  family,  77 
Pitt  (William),  115 
Prints,  transparent,  37 
St.  Devereux,  place-name,  293 
St.  Weonards,  place-name,  269 
Shakspeare  (W.),  his  bust  and  Malone,  98 
Sherry  cobblers,  475 
Silhouettes,  356 
“ That ’s  Basing,”  521 
Tong  Church,  492 
Tumbledown  Dick,  316 
Warton  family  monument,  267,  434 
Was,  used  for  were,  397 
William  III.  at  the  Boyne,  478 
Piet,  its  etymology,  406 
Pictish  language,  its  extinction,  241,  316 
Picton  (Sir  J.  A.)  on  the  etymology  of  Belfry,  109 
Pierce  family  arms,  329,  521 

“Piers  Plowman,”  untrustworthy  references  to,  225 
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Piggott  (J.)  on  Col.  John  Pigott,  309 
Pigott  (Col.  John),  bis  ancestry,  309 
Pigott  (Sir  William),  Bart.,  33 
Pitchers,  ancient  stoneware,  287,  455 
Pitt  (William),  pictures  and  engravings  of,  115 
Place-names,  foreign,  58,  92,  137,  211,  312,  371 
Platt  (W.)on  the  etymology  of  Alkermes,  278 
Bacon  (Lord),  bis  maxim,  266 
Bees  versus  bank  stock,  246 
“ Better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,”  495 
Blatheram-skate,  56 
Bulteel  (John),  392 
Cromwell  (Oliver).  414 
Dash  (Countess),  316 
“ Don’t  marry,”  77 

Folk-lore,  of  eggs,  117  ; of  hawthorn,  494 

Gray  (Thomas),  275 

Bangs’  fingers = Purple  orchis,  55 

Lumber  Troop,  491 

Marcasites,  235 

Marriages  in  May,  35 

Music  only,  247 

“Nothing  venture  nothing  win,”  18 
Pigeon  superstition,  269 
Preachers,  453 

Kebab,  instrument  of  music,  453 
“ Sangre  azul,”  198 
Shooting  behind  screens,  226 
Silhouettes,  356 
Spitting  to  avert  evil,  356 
Stalwart,  its  derivation,  116 
Tea,  se*,  &c  , their  pronunciation,  172 
Typographical  despatch,  126 
Weather  lore,  14 
Play,  old,  147 

Pleydell  (Edmund  Morton),  his  biography,  490 
Plowden  (Sir  Edmund),  of  Wanstead  and  New  Albion, 
267 

Poem,  satirical,  28,  156 
Poet  descended  from  a king,  209,  352 
Poliphile  and  Polia,  88,  133,  250,  291,  522 
Poll  books,  early,  310 
Pompotoes,  or  shoes  of  cowhide,  516 
Pontefract,  its  seneschals,  207 
Pope  (T.  G.  P.)  on  grice  or  grise,  a swine,  537 
Popes,  their  arms,  81,  271,  290,  354,  413,  545 
Poplin,  its  derivation,  305,  475 
Population,  European,  1603,  449 
Portraits,  black  profile,  57,  197,  355  ; anonymous, 
129,  248,  293 

Portsmouth,  military  encampment  near,  1545,  148,  273 
Posting  haste,  345,  394 

Potter  (William),  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  108 

Potts  (W.  J.)  on  MS.  collections,  535 

Powell  (T.)  on  the  etymology  of  Cenomanni,  76 

Pratt  (S.  J.),  his  biography  and  writings,  149,  212 

Pravus,  Latin,  and  Pravo,  Russian,  147 

Prayers,  standing  at,  367 

Preachers  of  priuted  sermons,  249,  453 

Prescription,  strange,  407 

Presentiment,  works  on,  428 

Preston  family,  408 

Preston  Guild  in  1882,  325 

Price  (Dame  Bridget),  her  death,  388 

Price  (G.)  on  Anywhen,  257 


Price  (G.)  on  comets,  397 

Oxfordshire  Folk-lore,  178 
Washington  (George),  his  ancestors,  24 
Prideaux  (W.  F. ) on  Artas  and  Archantus,  367 
Butler  (Samuel),  his  “ Hudibras,”  108,  371 
Chronogram,  535 
Japan,  English  navigators  in,  313 
Jews  in  England,  106 
Parochial  registers,  192 
Poliphile  and  Polia,  522 
Priests,  chantry,  248,  290 
Prince  (C.  L.)  on  Backstring,  177 
Hanger,  in  place-names,  137 
“ Zacutus’s  linkes,”  249 
Printing,  catchwords  in,  93 
Prints,  transparent,  36 
Processions,  devotional,  221,  352,  529 
Prophecy  fulfilled,  309,  497 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Acervus  Mercurii,  28,  173,  257 
All  upon  the  merry  pin,  16 
Anglo-Irish,  105,  335 

Bangor  : He  carries  Bangor  with  him,  69 

Basing:  That’s  Basing,  86,  521 

Beat  into  the  head,  397 

Better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out,  328,  495 

Blockham  feast,  118 

Bred  and  born,  17,  259,  496 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence,  18,  419 

Crocodile’s  tears,  92,  296,  496 

Cut  and  run,  246 

Dancing  the  hay,  288,  451,  523 

Dickens  : The  dickens  ! 537 

Die  in  harness,  436 

Dunstable,  downright,  228,  377 

Falkirk  bairns,  109 

Fools’  paradise,  318 

From  pillar  to  post,  337 

Gilded  pills,  189 

Ho  thy  way,  115,  217,  376 

Horse-dealing,  38,  177,  357 

How  goa?  88,  253,  437,  476 

I have  kept  the  bird  in  my  bosom,  449 

Joining  the  majority,  225,  352 

Lazy  as  Lawrence’s  dog,  177 

Leather:  There  is  nothing  like  leather,  515 

London  paved  with  gold,  153,  299,  496 

Marry  : Don’t  marry,  77 

Men  of  light  and  leading,  115 

Month’s  mind,  205,  251,  352,  374,  410,  458,  516 

Nec  omnia,  nec  semper,  nec  ab  omnibus,  208 

Nothing  venture  nothing  win,  18 

Paltock’s  Inn,  268,  455 

Peace  with  honour,  136 

Pig  : Larry  Ward’s  pig,  388 

Pink  : As  clean  as  a pink,  409 

Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,  97,  377 

Quicker  by  taking  more  time,  406 

Riding,  38 

Saddler  of  Bawtry,  208,  335 

St.  Lawrence  on  the  shoulder,  78,  177,  299 

Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  408 

Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum,  366 

Tear  limb  from  Warburton,  27,  157 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Tete  de  fou  ne  blan chit  jamais,  85 
Tiler’s  or  Tyler’s  law,  346,  524 
Token  : By  the  same  token,  227,  376 
Too  too,  197,  357 
Tyler’s  or  Tiler’s  law,  346,  524 
Un  serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron,  &c  , 114 
Walking  width  and  striding  sidth,  115 
Prynne  (William),  his  trial,  490 
Psalm  cli.,  its  translations,  18 
Psalms,  anonymous  translations,  167 
Psalter,  Jesus,  47,  216,  355  ; MS.,  at  Bourges,  48 
Publishers,  London,  before  1840,  283,  302 
Pulpits,  early,  228,  372 
Purchase,  years’,  14,  318,  376 
Purland  (T.),  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  his  biography,  154 
Push-pin,  a game,  533 
Putney  barmaid,  149 

“Pymlyco  or  Runne  Redcap,”  its  date,  109,  234 
Pyrenees,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  184 

Q.  (E.)  on  silhouettes,  356 
Q.  (Q.)  on  Dui  class  numbers,  212 
Quakers,  references  to,  207,  232,  275 
Quarterings,  right  to  bear,  246,  521 
Quekett  (A.  E.)  on  the  causal  do,  295 
Fern  ashes,  their  use,  354 
Poplin,  its  derivation,  305 

il  Questio’es  Marsilii  super  Quatuor  Libros  Sen- 
te’tia’m,”  148,  233 

Questions,  game  of  twenty,  94,  197,  357,  396 
“ Quill,”  a tavern  sign,  246 

Quives,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  74,  132,  176,  231, 
396 

Quotations  : — 

A quaint  imp  sat  in  an  earthen  pot,  90,  118, 139 

And  feels  a thousand  deaths,  348,  378 

Behind  the  dim  unknown,  59 

Betake  you,  sister,  to  your  broom,  289 

Blessed  are  the  children,  470 

Blessed  is  the  man  who,  having  nothing  to  say,  39 

Bowery  Scarsdale  loves  and  boasts,  410 

Calm  was  her  exit,  209,  259 

Ce  que  je  sais,  je  le  sais  mal,  516 

Changed,  how  changed,  209 

Could  tears  retard,  348,  398 

Domum  mansit : lanam  fecit,  146,  273,  522 

Et  in  Arcadia  ego,  396 

Fons  et  origo  malorum,  29,  98 

Gifts  are  the  beads  of  Memory’s  rosary,  250,  338 

Go,  little  book,  18 

He  swore  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas  moon, 
149 

Here’s  a health  to  the  King,  God  bless  him,  430, 
479,  498 

Honour  only  is  a goodly  garment,  430 
Human  nature’s  daily  food,  348,  378 
I long  to  lay  this  painful  head,  69,  118 
In  right  of  his  bugle  and  greyhounds,  269 
Ingentes  animos,  49,  78 
It  was  a lovely  autumn  morn,  389 
Kind  confidence  awakens  confidence,  229 
Left  the  roof  under  which  he  had  been  born, 
149 


Quotations  : — 

Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship’s  eyes,  98, 
496 

Love  doth  know  no  fulness,  nor  no  bounds,  189 
Men  have  many  faults,  269,  338 
Men  of  light  and  leading,  115 
My  soul  is  beset,  29,  78 

O thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air  ! 470,  498 

O wretched  race,  that  must  the  burden  bear,  1 89 

Omne  rarum  carum,  430 

Oui  et  non  sont  bien  courts  h dire,  430 

7r avra  xa\sird  rd  /caXd,  470 

Pro  Rege,  pro  lege,  490 

Quit  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  mine,  29 

Researchful  lore  bestowed  on  storied  page,  490 

Sero  venientibus  ossa,  137 

So  much  as  moments  are  exceeded  by  eternity,  410 
Stat  mundus  precibus  sanctorum,  389 
Strong  in  his  words,  but  in  his  actions  weak,  9 
That  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder,  149, 178 
The  better  I know  men,  the  more  I admire  dogs, 
169 

The  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  250 
The  mocking  fiend,  250,  278 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel,  229, 259 
The  roaring  shiver  of  the  gong,  90 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise,  537 
The  wheel  of  life  turns  quickly  round,  470 
The  world  exists  by  change,  169 
There  were  three  monarchs  fierce  and  strong,  130, 
158 

’Tis  strange,  but  oft  in  its  most  heedless  hour,  3S9 
To  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay,  289,  338 
Una  salus  sanis,  nullam  potare  salutem,  98 
Unplaced,  unpensioned,  no  man’s  heir  or  slave, 
470,  498 

Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain,  39,  524 
Vita  sine  literis,  78 
What  are  they  now  ? 269 
When  a land  rejects  her  legends,  348 
Wide  over  the  tremulous  sea,  29 
Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin,  490,  524 
Yes,  yes,  I will,  1 must  believe,  430 
Quotations,  verifying,  386 

R.  on  Hugh  Fitzgrip,  288 

Monuments  and  hatchments,  288 
Supporters,  309 
R’s,  the  three,  329 

R.  (A.  P.)  on  Dr.  Cradock,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  218 
R.  (B.)  on  a Yorkshire  custom,  273 
R.  (C.  J.)  on  Meggott  family,  288 
Ryves  (Brumes),  288 
R.  (C.  W.)  on  Lieut. -Gen.  Hunter,  46 
R.  (D.  Q.)  on  Anglin  family  name.  537 
R.  (E.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  258 

Strickland  (Agnes)  and  Bishop  Latimer,  244 
R.  (E.  S.)  on  Persian  fairy  tales,  288 
R.  (F.)  on  Copeland  china,  488 
R.  (F.  N.)  on  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  418 
Johnson  (Sir  Thomas),  49 
R.  (J.  B.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  49 
R.  (J.  H.)  on  the  derivation  of  Nigger,  9 
Nose-ring  as  a symbol  of  servitude,  114 
R.  (L.  A.)  on  belief  in  the  untrue,  495 
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R.  (L.  A.)  on  Manucordiata,  427 
Suastika,  546 

Virth,  misapplied  word,  536 
R.  (M.  H.)  on  “ Dancing  the  hay,”  451 
Dante,  portrait  of,  458 
Duncan  I.  and  II.,  376 
Liguria,  its  etymology,  215 
R.  (Q.  M.)  on  centenarianism,  187 
R.  (II.)  on  the  etymology  of  Belfry,  154 
Book-plates,  76 
Boys  (John),  the  dean,  38 
Bugs  : Psalm  xci.  5-6,  493 
Cat,  tender,  137 
Devil  and  a halfpenny,  17 
“ Downright  Dunstable,”  377 
Mountainous  scenery,  26 
Oatmeal,  slang  word,  336 
Poliphile  and  Polia,  291 
Posting  haste,  394 
Shakspeariana,  65 
Tom  Potts  Row,  195 
Twopenny-halfpenny = Paltry,  134 
Waterloo  man,  245 

R.  (T.  F.)  on  reversed  inscriptions,  358 
Poliphile  and  Polia,  88 

R.  (W.  A.  S.)  on  Lady  Johanna  Thornhill,  197 
R.  (W.  F.)  on  the  New  Testament,  revised  version,  310 
R.  (W.  R.  S.)  on  “Taunel,”  284 
Radishes,  black,  used  by  Jews,  388 
Radnor  registers,  curious  entries  in,  105,  534 
Raleigh  (>ir  Walter),  missing  portrait,  56 
Ralston  (W.  R.  S.)  on  Frost  the  Red-nosed,  501 
Raphael  (S.),  his  “ Hours,”  168,  264,  545 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  cutting  an  infant’s  hair,  416 
Lady’s  smock  : Lucy  Locket,  73 
Monmouthshire  Folk-lore,  414 
Worksop,  its  derivation,  287 
Raymond  family  of  Essex,  227,  475 
Rayner  (H.  G.)  on  Stonehenge  and  the  longest  day,  26 
Rayner  (W.)  on  a curious  book,  342 
Dwarfs,  remarkable,  252 
Newspapers  and  advertising,  450 
Rebab,  instrument  of  music,  286,  453 
“Redemptoris  mundi  arma,”  307,  493 
Registers,  early  parish,  on  paper,  467.  See  Church 
registers. 

Reilic,  its  etymology,  36 
Rendle  (W.)  on  Cornish  vocabulary,  64 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  151 
Resort,  use  of  the  word,  153 
Reyner  (Edward),  of  Lincoln,  429 
Reynolds  (W.  P.)  on  Jacob  Bobart,  botanist,  68 
Rhedarium,  in  Park  Lane,  418 
Rbina  or  Rena,  a Christian  name,  229,  375 
Rhymeless  words,  154,  297,  350 
Rich  (A.  W.)  on  coronets  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal, 74 
Richardson  (Christopher),  Mayor  of  Hull,  148 
Richardson  (Dr.  Edward),  Dean  of  Ripon,  148 
Ridge  (C.  J.)  on  Boston  church  and  steeple,  6 
Riding  the  stang,  425 

Rigaiid  (G.)  on  John  Knibb,  clockmaker,  72,  138 
Music  as  medicine,  155 
Rings,  two  ivory,  368 
Rix  (H.)  on  Hanger,  in  place-names,  177 
Hawthorn  Folk-lore,  309 


Rix  (H.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  294 
Road  trotting,  345 
Robertson  (Rev.  James  C.),  his  death.  80 
Rochester  (Elizabeth,  Countess  of),  27,  112,  312 
Rochester  (John,  Earl  of),  funeral  sermon  on,  74 
Rochford,  its  “ Lawless  or  Whispering  Court,”  365 
Rodney,  a local  word,  397 
Rogers  (J.  E.  T.)  on  Abp.  Laud  and  ritual,  405 
“ Hoi  des  Frangais,”  origin  of  the  title,  108,  214 
Roman  eagles  in  European  collections,  68,  173,  295, 
479 

Romney,  Old,  its  incumbent,  1700-20,  168,  293 
Rondeau  : “ In  N.  & Q.,”  501 
Rood  lofts,  modern,  8,  253,  541 
Rossini  (Salvator),  violin  maker,  168 
Round  (J.  H.)  on  the  carucate,  189 

Rochester  (Elizabeth,  Countess  of),  312 
Rous  (Francis),  297 
Slavs  in  England,  9 
Suits  of  hundreds,  &c.,  37 
Rous  (Francis),  his  biography,  56,  115,  297 
Royal  George,  memories  of  its  sinking,  243,  335 
Royal  oak,  an  antique  game,  129 
Rubens  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  his  “ Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,”  326,  523  ; title-pages,  513 
Rue  on  Sundays,  408 
Rule  (F.)  on  Bewray,  477 

Ruskin  (John),  his  “Elements  of  English  Prosody,” 
363 

Russel  (Robert),  of  Wadhurst,  his  writings,  16,  34,  57, 
54 

Russell  (Constance)  on  Richard  Aid  worth,  34 
Angling  and  fishing,  406 
Backhouse : Bishop,  288 
Bewray  and  beray,  378 
Christmas  under  Cromwell,  513 
Christmas  belief,  laudable,  513 
Christmas  carol  singing,  533 
Coningsby  (Juliana),  455 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  521 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  512 
Russian  for  Honour,  229 
Rysley  (Sir  John),  Knight,  369,  408,  545 
Ry  ves  (Brumes),  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  288 

S.  (A.)  on  “Nobody  and  Somebody,”  369 
Stornoway,  superstition  in,  306 
S.  (A.  G.)  on  Wright  of  London  and  Surrey,  234 
S.  (B.)  on  St.  Blaize,  44 
S.  (B.  W.)  on  marcasites,  68 
S.  (C.)  on  Voicing,  a new  word,  185 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  “Biographical  Peerage,”  75 
Book-plates  with  Greek  mottoes,  398 
Holy  Week,  Northern  names  for,  136 
Liguria,  473 

Monasteries,  double,  350 
Place-names,  foreign,  58,  137 
S.  (D.)  on  “Paltock’s  Inn,”  455 
S.  (D.  Q.  V.)  on  Bate  Library  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  52 
S.  (E.  M.)  on  Capt.  Thomas  Medwin,  293 
Orange  conspiracy,  168 
S.  (F.)  on  a remarkable  comet,  534 
S.  (J.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  258 
S.  (M.  S.)  on  a Wedgwood  subject,  308 
S.  (R.  F.)  on  Carey’s  “Poems,”  13 
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S.  (T.  G.)  on  the  “ Edinburgh  Magazine,”  334 
S.  (W.)  on  Pate  of  Sysonby,  231 
S.  (W.  H.)  on  Sir  Julius  Ceesar,  268,  434 
S.  (W.  S.  L.)  on  the  Druids  in  Britain,  428 

Tales,  foreign,  founded  on  English  history,  67 
S.  (W.  W.  F.)  on  “ Pickwick  Papers  ” and  Buss,  488 
Saffron  cultivated  in  England,  89,  254,  378,  395,  546 
Sailors,  female,  18 
St.  Augustine  and  Descartes,  33 
St.  Blaize,  procession  in  his  honour,  44;  his  biography, 
155,  292,  355 

St.  Candida  or  St.  White,  7 

St.  Cuthbert,  his  MS.  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  486 

St.  Cyriacus  and  the  Mearns,  42 

St.  Devereux,  place-name,  149,  293,  496 

St.  Elmo’s  light,  115 

St.  George,  bis  autumnal  festival,  249 

St.  George’s  cavalry=English  gold  coins,  365 

St.  Giles’s  Fair,  Winchester,  75 

St.  Gregory,  his  trental,  516 

St.  Jerome,  and  Chaucer,  35 ; on  the  Old  Testament, 
449 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street,  168,  333 
St.  Lazarus,  order  of,  229,  291,  374 
St.  Martin  d’Auxigny,  Scottish  colony  at,  8,  53 
St.  Maura,  490 
St.  Swithin  on  ash  keys,  534 
Bedouin,  487 
Metaphor,  mixed,  66 
Muggins,  its  meaning,  16 
Names,  query  as  to,  540 
Pharson’s  Tuesday,  166 
Telegraphize,  a new  word,  195 
“ That’s  Basing,”  86 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  at  Cambridge,  87 
St.  Weonard’s,  a place-name,  269,  454 
St.  White  and  her  cheese,  35 
Saintsbury  (G.)  on  Dryden’s  “ Wild  Gallant,”  47 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Thomas  Chatterton,  404 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  notes  on,  306,  520 
Salter  (J.)  on  Welsh  heraldry,  468 
Sammons  (W.  L.)  on  a yard  of  beer,  257 
“ Sangre  azul,”  origin  of  the  term,  93,  198 
Sangreal,  its  meaning,  165,  185 
Sargensonne  (John),  printer,  489 
Satchell  (T.)  on  citations  touching  on  angling  and 
fishing,  321,  423,  529 
London  publishers,  283,  302 
Sate,  for  sat,  117,  256,  355 
Savage  (E.  B.)  on  kissing  a bride,  544 
“ Bred  and  born,”  496 
Names,  their  conversion,  498 
Silhouettes,  197 
Wendish  and  Manx,  435 
Savill  (J.  W.)  on  “ How  goa  ? ” 253 
Sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  Alkermes,  its  derivation,  138 
Brickmaking  terms,  425 
Clergy  lists,  parochial,  344 
Divining  rod,  325 
Escheat  of  a fortune,  26 
Field-names,  366 
Gallimatias=  Nonsense,  208 
Hare  an  Easter  emblem,  116 
Hostelry,  privileged,  153 
Landlord=Innkeeper,  14 
Murtle  fish,  155 


Sawyer  (F.  E.)  on  Scriptural  names,  253 
Pelham  (Rev.  William),  276 
Purchase,  years’,  14 
Staffordshire  Folk-lore,  145 
Sayre,  its  meaning,  327,  373,  380 
Scalding  House,  Hereford,  515 
Scherren  (H.)  on  Wish,  as  a verb,  436 
Schiller  (J.  C.  F.),  passage  in  “Don  Carlos,”  369, 
453  ; his  “Pegasus  im  Joche,”  469,  542 
Scoperil,  its  meaning,  347,  394 
Scot  on  a Yorkshire  prophecy,  389 
Scotch  colony  of  St.  Martin  d’Auxigny,  8,  53 
Scotch  kirk  session  records,  286,  343 
Scotland,  coaches  first  used  in,  35,  157  ; in  the  16th 
century,  470 

Scott  (Sir  S.  D.)  on  the  etymology  of  Beef-eater,  491 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  “ Wood- 
stock,”  48  ; “ Domum  mansit,”  &c.,  146,  273,  522  ; 
and  Wordsworth,  204';  two  slips  in  “ Ivanhoe,”407 
Scotus  on  “Handsome  Charlie,”  134 
Hector  le  Breton,  49 
Heraldic  note,  206 
Leslie  de  Clisson,  France,  27 
“Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,”  109 
Play,  old,  147 
Portrait,  anonymous,  129 
Scotch  colony  in  France,  8 
Thermometer  scales,  116 
Scour,  its  etymology,  188*  232,  255,  377,  437 
Scourge,  its  etymology,  188,  232 
Scowl,  its  etymology,  188,  232 
Scribe,  used  as  a verb,  237 
Scrivener  (F.  G.)  on  an  inscription,  516 
Scrofula,  touching  for,  536 

Sculthorp  (H.)  on  Lady  Byron’s  answer  to  her  lord's 
“Farewell,”  17 
Somewhen,  393 
Winstanley  family,  153 
Sea,  its  pronunciation,  129,  171,  213,  277 
Seafield,  earldom  of,  153,  543 
Seals,  ecclesiastical  official,  165 
Seaman  family  arms,  329,  521 
Secret  chambers,  &c.,  in  old  houses,  76 
Sedgebrook,  its  dean,  407 
Selwood  (William),  clockmaker,  167,  278,  313 
Sermons,  old,  74  ; MS.,  168,  189,  293,  396 
“ Servantgalism,”  &c.,  in  olden  times,  530 
Servia,  its  national  songsr  8,  1 36 
Sewell  (W.  H.)  on  Essex  Archceological  Transactions, 
247 

Holy  Land,  travels  in,  242,  303,  384 
Shack=  Vagrant,  345,  543 

Shakspeare  (William) : Malone  and  the  Stratford  bust, 
9,  98  ; third  edition  of  “ The  Passionate  Pilgrime," 
125,  234  ; misprinted  articles  and  pronouns,  205  ; 
and  Bacon,  277,  340,  416,  492  ; his  autograph,  847 
Shakspeares  in  Lincolnshire  and  Suffolk,  368 
Skakspearian  illustrations,  363 

Shakspeariana : — 

All ’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  sc.  2 : “ Within 
ten  years,”  4 

Hamlet,  Voltaire’s  criticism  on,  147,  297  ; Act  i. 
sc.  4 : “Dram of  eale,”  23,  262  ; Act  iii.  sc.  1 : 
“ The  undiscovered  country,”  126,  216  ; Act  v. 
sc.  1 : “ Get  thee  to  Yaughan,”  24 
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Shakspeariana  : — 

Henry  V.,  Act  i.  sc.  2 : “ Citizens  kneading  up 
the  honey,”  5,  262  ; “Imbare,”  24 
King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  6 : “ O undistinguish’d 
space,”  262 

Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 : “Most  busie  lest,”  24,  65, 
261 

Winter’s  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3 : “ Clamor  your 
tongues,”  23,  65 

Sharman  (J.)  on  “The  dickens  !”  537 

Sharpe  (Nina)  on  “Tear  limb  from  Warburton,”  27 

Shelley  : Fleetwood,  94 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  his  Ode  to  Mont  Blanc,  112,  139 
Sherry  cobblers,  307,  475 
Shervill  (G.  R.)  on  Dame  Bridget  Price,  388 
Shetland  Islands,  dialect  of  their  inhabitants,  226 
Shihallion,  its  etymology,  148,  274,  458 
Shirley  (E.  P.)  on  the  Church  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
143  ; on  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
266  ; his  death,  260 

Shiver,  as  a verb  active,  38,  158,  294,  395 
Sholand,  field-name,  its  meaning,  316 
Shooting  behind  canvas  screens,  226 
Shore  (T.  W.)  on  corpse-bleeding,  156 
Shovell  (Sir  Cloudesley),  his  portraits,  375 
Shrove  Tuesday  custom,  206 
Sicily,  Christmas  in,  502 
Sigma  on  Earl  of  Barrymore,  315 
Bonaparte-Patterson  family,  233 
Burke  (John),  “ History  of  the  Commoners,”  424 
Coningsby  (Juliana),  455 
Cousin  marriages,  494 
Erskine  (Col.  John),  308,  541 
Ewins  baronetcy,  288 
Janson  (Sir  Brian),  412 
Pate  of  Sysonby,  355 
Seaman  arms,  521 

Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  Christian  names,  177 
Nettle-creeper,  113 
Tea,  afternoon,  277 

Silhouettes,  or  black  profile  portraits,  57,  197,  355 

Silo,  its  derivation  and  pronunciation,  368,  413 

Silversmiths,  old  German,  208 

Silvester  family  of  Sheffield,  469 

Simons  (W.)  on  names  of  Chanticleer’s  wives,  544 

Simpson  (J.)  on  M ihon  and  other  families,  285 

Sinclair  (James),  of  Borlum,  447 

Sinker  (R.)  on  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  533 

Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  381,  401, 
461 

Skating  introduced  into  England,  26,  156,  296 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Adisham,  place-name,  272 
Ale  spelt  otherwise,  238 
Auster,  its  etymology,  75 
Beef  eater,  its  etymology,  432 
Belfry,  its  etymology,  457 
Bewray  : Wray  : Beray,  110,  252,  274 
Buckenhams  of  Norfolk,  151,  317 
Calendar,  MS.,  272 
Chanticleer,  names  of  his  wives,  304 
Flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  477 
German  epigram,  173 
Logic,  its  definition,  338 
Lytton  = Churchyard,  273 
Mensful,  its  meaning,  523 
Oade,  its  meaning,  133 


Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Ogress,  in  heraldry,  290 
Ollands,  a Norfolk  word,  475 
Pall  Mall,  its  etymology,  53 
Quives,  its  derivation,  176 
Scour : Scourge : Scowl,  232,  255,  487 
Talon,  its  meaning,  417 
Tea,  sea,  &c.,  their  pronunciation,  172 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  411,  543 
Welted,  its  etymology,  113 
Wimbledon,  its  etymology,  94,  216 
Wright  (T.),  his  “History  of  Ludlow,”  487 
Wrinkle— New  idea,  456 
Slatter  (J.)  on  parochial  registers,  172 
Rood-lofts,  253 
Wring,  provincial  verb,  256 
Slavs  in  England,  a.d.  1321,  9 
Sleath  (Bob),  toll-gate  keeper,  and  George  III.,  510 
Sleepers  in  church,  117 
Sloppy,  applied  to  clothes,  387 
Smith  (A.  M.)  on  parochial  registers,  131 
Smith  (E.)  on  obelisks  at  Epping  Forest,  272 
Smith  (H.  E.)on  Winstanley  family,  8 
Smith  (Hubert)  on  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  39 
Smith  (James),  of  St.  Audries,  307 
Sobotka  (P.)  on  Bohemian  archaeology,  34 
Soldiers,  female,  18 
Solly  (E.)  on  Richard  Aid  worth,  33 
Boadicea  (Queen),  238 
Butler  (S.),  his  “ Hudibras,”  150,  311,  454 
Carey  (P.),  his  “ Poems,”  13 
Cipher  key,  291 
Cowper  (W.)  on  Bunyan,  254 
Gray  (Thomas),  275 
Kangaroo,  origin  of  the  word,  58 
“ Ladies  Calling,”  8 

“Liturgy  on  Universal  Principles,”  &c.,  271 

Lothbury  Garden,  134 

Lumber  Troop,  490 

Ornithoparcus  (Andreas),  174 

Physicians,  College  of,  523 

“ Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Commonwealth,”  394 

Pratt  (Samuel  Jackson),  212 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street,  333 

Sermons,  MS.,  293 

Temple  (Sir  Peter),  101 

Wales  (Prince  of)  and  the  Bp.  of  Osnabrugh,  332 
Wbittingham  (William),  433 
Solvyns  (Balt.),  429 
Somewhen,  206,  393 
Sommelier,  its  translation,  362,  522 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

Auld  Robin  Gray,  53 
Carol,  Christmas,  50  6 
Holiday,  schoolboys’,  87,  198,  276 
Lancashire,  269,  415,  476 
Yorkshire,  449 
Sonnet,  anonymous,  16,  38 
Sophocles,  rhymes  in  his  “ Ajax,”  467 
Sotheran  (H.)  on  “ Willis’s  Current  Notes,”  522 
“ Soul’s  Errand,”  its  author,  468 
Southey  (Robert),  popular  estimate  of,  73,  112 
Spain  (Queen  of),  her  chair,  427 

Spencer  (E.)  on  memorable  residents  at  Islington, 
Barnsbury,  and  Pentonville,  121,  141,  161,  181 
Spengold,  its  meaning,  327,  373,  380 
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Spinoza  (Benedict  de),  his  name,  446 

“Spiritual  Philosophy,”  by  J.  H.  Green,  186 

Sport  renounced  from  conscientious  motives,  249,  881 

Spouter,  a ship,  889 

Sprangle,  a new  word,  348 

Spuds— Potatoes,  106,  234,  438 

Squire  Papers,  75,  112 

Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  its  owners,  108,  255 
Staffordshire  Folk-lore,  145 
Stalwart,  and  other  obsolete  words,  116 
Stang.  See  Riding  the  stang. 

Stanhope  family,  388 

gtapleford,  co.  Wilts,  its  manor  court  rolls,  88 
Stephens  (F.  G.)  on  busts  and  portraits  of  Byron,  472 
Cards,  pictorial  address,  178 
Still,  use  of  the  word,  18 
Stone  pillar  worship,  408 
Stone  (Dr.  George),  Bp.  of  Londonderry,  88 
Stone  (W.  G.)  on  Kickshaw,  14 
Stonehenge,  and  the  longest  day,  26  ; described  in  the 
u Zurich  Letters,”  87 

Stork,  its  derivation,  73  ; its  filial  affection,  97 
Stornoway,  superstition  in,  306 
Stratford-on-Avon  records,  transcripts  from,  825 
Stratton  (T.)  on  “ Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,”  493 
Pyrenees,  the  name,  184 
Shihallion,  its  etymology,  274 
■ Taunel,  its  derivation,  434 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  the  Devil  and  a halfpenny,  17 
Striblehill  family,  128 
Strickland  (Agnes)  and  Bp.  Latimer,  244 
Sferix  on  Buckenham  family,  270 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  medal  of,  254 
Dance  (George),  artist,  407 
Elstob  (Elizabeth),  12 
Folk-lore  of  the  hawthorn,  494 
Gace  family,  456 

Gray’s  Inn  registers,  268  i 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  251 

Meggott  family,  455 

Pate  of  Sysonby,  38,  295 

Supporters,  520 

Sykes  (Henry),  236 

“ Waye  to  Redinge,”  493 

Woundworts,  12 

Strype  (John),  “Memorials,”  ii.  533,  &c.,  208 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  the  young  Pretender,  10, 154, 
29 7 ? 458 

Stubbes  ( P.),  reprint  of  his  “ A natomia  of  Abuses,”  386 

Student  of  History  on  double  monasteries,  216 

Studland,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset,  808 

Sturgis  (Ii.)  on  the  meaning  of  O.K.,  292 

Swastika,  sacred  symbol,  435,  546 

Suetonius  and  Boadicea,  site  of  battle  between,  38 

Sugar  an  antidote  to  alcohol,  145 

Suits  of  hundred,  &c  , freedom  from,  37 

“ Sun  and  Whalebone,”  a tavern  sign,  408 

Sunderland  Library,  340 

Supporters,  right  of  commoners  to,  309,  520 

Surrender  by  a straw,  534 

Surrey  expression,  205,  893 

Surrey  Folk-lore,  45,  155 

Surriensis  on  isolated  burial,  217 

Surtout,  its  etymology,  78 

Sutton  (C.  W. ) on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bp.  of 
Osnabrugb,  189 


Swan  on  engravings  by  Le  Bas,  269 
Swan  (George),  son  of  Charles  II.,  449 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Wat- 
ling  Street,  333 
Waller=Pretyman,  367 

Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  a Spanish  “ Gulliver,”  128 
Swiss-German  dialects,  lexicon  of,  66 
Sykes  (Henry),  of  Hunslet  Hall,  Leeds,  68,  236,  392 
Sykes  (J.)  on  Henry  Sykes,  236,  392 
Sylvester  (Joshua),  passage  in  “ Du  Bartas,”  149 
Symonds  (W.  S.)  on  Hampden’s  death,  368 
Martin  (Jane),  268 

Sympson  (E.  M.)  on  the  “ Ajax  ” of  Sophocles,  467 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  portrait  of,  227,  332 

T.  (A.)  on  bell  cannon  or  canon,  93 
Crocodile’s  tears,  296 
Place-names,  foreign,  92,  372 
T.  (D.  C.)  on  Shakspeariana,  23,  262 
While— Until,  177 

T.  (D.  K.)  on  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  537 
T.  (G.  H.)  on  the  meaning  of  Maslyn,  158 
Mensful,  its  meaning,  474 
Wish,  as  a verb,  416 
T.  (J.  H.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  15 
T.  (M.  S.)  on  Richard  Aid  worth,  34 
T.  (R.  M.)  on  Either  : Neither,  351 
Tables,  game  of,  and  chess,  154 
Taft  family,  9 

Tailbois  (Ivo),  his  parentage,  229,  274,  395 
Tales,  foreign,  founded  on  English  history,  67,  174 
Talk-o’-the-Hill,  a place-name,  154 
Talon,  its  derivation,  90,  417 
Tancock  (O.  W.)  on  Ogress,  a term  in  heraldry,  247 
Persona,  its  etymology,  366 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  410 
Tasman  (W.  J.)  on  “ Dominus  Emaldus,”  228 
Taswell-Langmead  (T.  P.),  his  death,  500 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  social  life  in  Bohemia,  435 
Churches,  thatched,  117 
Nettle- creeper,  277 
Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  426 
Tauler  (John)  and  Byrom,  107 
Taunel,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  284,  434 
Tavern  signs  : Cann  Office,  168,  293  ; Tumbledown 
Dick,  168,  316;  Three  Cocks,  226  ; The  Quill,  246; 
Sun  and  Whalebone,  408 
Taylor  (E.  J.)  on  heraldic  vanes,  409 
Sermons,  MS.,  168 

Taylor  (J.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  15 
Poll  books,  310 

Tolson  (F.),  his  “ Hermatbenae,”  522 
Washington  (Geo.),  his  ancestors,  218 
Taylor  (J.),  water  poet,  Spenser  Society’s  edit.,  266 
Taylor  (Mr.)  of  Bath,  engraving  by,  310 
Tayside  on  a portrait  of  Charles  I.,  430 
Tea,  its  pronunciation,  129,  171,  213,  277 
Tea,  afternoon,  116,  277,  438 
Tegg  (W.)  on  eccentric  burial,  237 
Telegrapbize,  a new  word,  105,  195,  238,  377 
Temple  (Sir  Peter),  his  biography,  101 
Tennis,  its  etymology,  373,  410,  430,  470,  519,  543 
Terence,  edition  of  1825,  367 

Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  adjectives  pluralized  in  English,  96 
Afterings : Beestlings,  54 
“All  but,”  218 
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Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  “All  upon  the  merry  pin,”  16 
Anywhen,  438 
Applotted:  Applotment,  67 
“ Beat  into  the  head,”  397 
Cards,  deck  of,  397 
Conny,  a provincialism,  477 
Cornubled,  its  meaning,  155 
Corpse-bleeding,  354 
Cjrocodile’s  tears,  92,  497 
Curfew,  north  and  south,  13 
“ Dancing  the  hay,”  452 
Eachard  (John),  37 
Epigram,  German,  129 
Fish  toots,  398 

Flogging  at  the  cart’s  tail,  294 
Franion,  its  etymology,  135 
Friday  an  unlucky  day,  298 
Fuller  (Thomas),  335 
Gallimatias,  its  meaning,  351 
Gentles:  Mud  wall,  217 
Goldsmith  (0.),  his  “ Traveller,”  175 
Gre8Some,  its  meaning,  93 
Hanger,  in  place-names,  354 
Hansom  cabs,  246 
“Ho  thy  way,”  115 
Jannock,  its  meaning,  214 
King’s  evil,  196 

Kings’  fingers=  Purple  orchis,  56 

Marcasites,  235 

Mardy  or  mawdy  child,  415 

Maslyn,  its  meaning,  158 

Mensful,  its  meaning,  474 

Monaco  (Guido),  325 

Muggins,  its  meaning,  16 

Names  turned  into  verbs,  543 

Nose-bleeding,  536 

“ Nothing  venture  nothing  win,”  18 

Oak-apple  Day,  stinging-nettle  on,  54 

Oatmeal,  a slang  word,  336 

Obeliscolychny,  216 

“Old  Bonfire  Night,”  335 

“Paltock’s  Inn,”  268 

Pharson’s  Tuesday,  334 

Purchase,  years’,  318 

Quives,  its  meaning,  74 

Rainbow  Folk-lore,  309 

Rodney,  a local  word,  397 

St.  Elmo’s  light,  115 

‘‘Sauce  for  the  goose,”  408 

Sholand,  a field-name,  316 

Snakes,  Irish  charm  against,  257 

Spuds=  Potatoes,  438 

Stork,  its  derivation,  73 

Surrey  Folk  lore,  155 

Talk-o’-the  Hill,  154 

Toads,  are  they  poisonous  1 398 

“Too  too,”  197 

Twopenny-halfpenny=Paltry,  88 

“ Walking  width  and  striding  sidtb,”  115 

Whi!e=  Until,  55 

Wife-selling,  152 

Words,  unaccented,  415 

Wound,  for  winded,  352 

Wring1,  as  a verb,  523 

Wrinkle=N**w  idea,  366 

\ ule,  its  derivation,  512 


Testa  (Pietro),  engraver  ? 452 
Tewars  on  Audley  of  Helagh,  87 
Byron  family,  67 

Theatre  clown,  called  Gille  in  French,  166,  297 
Theobald  (W.)  on  spitting  to  avert  evil,  356 
Thermometer  scales,  116 

Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  “Lays  and  Legends  of  Various 
Nations,”  45 

Thome  (J.  R.)  on  non-lexical  Greek  words, 

“London  paved  with  gold,”  496 
Thornhill  (Lady  Johanna),  her  biography,  48, 112,  197 
Thorwaldsen  (Albert),  his  bust  of  Byron,  342 
“ Three  Cocks,”  a tavern  sign,  226 
Thrymsa,  a Saxon  coin,  408 
Thurland  (Thomas),  Master  of  the  Savoy,  429 
Tiepolo  (Gio.  Battista),  his  etchings,  469 
Tilney  (Elizabeth),  daughter  of  Sir  F.  Tilney,  516 
Tim  (Tiny)  on  the  “ Pickwick  Papers,”  29 
Portsmouth,  encampment  near,  148 
Time,  long  periods  in,  bridged  over,  345 
Toads,  are  they  poisonous  ? 217,  398,  477 
Toadstool,  its  etymology,  96,  276 
Tobacco,  MS.  poem  on,  281,  335 
Tokens:  “Cock”  farthing,  Fleet  Street,  24,  136  ; 

“Ship”  Tavern,  136;  Herefordshire,  515 
Tolson  (F.),  his  “ Hermathenae,”  522 
Tom  Potts  Row,  Welton,  108,  195 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  Barnard’s  Yorkshire  survey,  49 
“Cole  it  out,”  328 
Pontefract,  its  seneschals,  207 
Tong  Church,  Shropshire,  206,  336,  391,  431,  492 
“ Too  too,”  not  a modern  expression,  197,  357 
Totalish,  origin  of  the  word,  68 
Touchet  family  of  Audley,  389 
“Town  and  county  of,”  its  legal  meaning,  88,  253,  437 
Trading  corporation,  oldest,  288,  456,  479 
Treason,  high,  execution  for,  104,  214,  277,  296 
Tree,  flesh,  fish,  and  fruit  upon,  146 
Trelawny  (Darell),  his  death,  68,  175 
Trepolpen  (P.  W.)  on  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  425 
Trimleston  or  Trimlestown  peerage,  469 
Tumbledown  Dick,  field-name  and  tavern  sign,  168, 316 
Turner  (M.  C.)  on  parochial  registers,  71 
Turner  (Matthew),  surgeon,  67,  195 
Twopenny-halfpenny=  Paltry,  88,  134 
Typographical  despatch,  singular  instance  of,  1 26 
Tyrwhitt  (Thomas),  his  life  and  writings,  71,  149 
Tyssen  (A.  D.)  on  the  French  for  Alarm,  44 

Udal  (J.  S.)  on  a horse-dealing  proverb,  177 
Wring,  provincial  verb,  256 
Umbrageous =Touchy,  93,  353 
Uneda  on  a parody,  209 

Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  266,  416 
Untrue,  belief  in  the,  429,  454,  495 
Unwin  (G.)  on  Hanger,  in  place-names,  354 
Upton  (Anthony),  of  Cadiz,  his  biography,  14 

V.  on  a library  in  1608,  324 
Sinclair  (James),  447 

V.  (F.  C.)  on  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  87 
V.  (F.  J.)  on  “Too  too,”  357 
V.  (V.  H.  I.  L.  I.  C.  I.)  on  Agnosticism,  34 
Flavus=Crim8on,  392 
“ Jmitatio  Christi,”  MSS.  of,  9 
Vandalism,  426 
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Vane  (H.  M.)  on  Lady  Johanna  Thornhill,  112 
Vanes,  heraldic,  409 
Variol,  its  meaning,  9 
Vaughan  (H.  H.)  on  Shakspeariana,  5,  261 
Velma  on  alms  dish  at  Bermondsey  Church,  47 
Venables  (G.)  on  crocodile’s  tears,  93 
Venus,  transit  of,  1639,  441 
Vigorn  on  cholera  in  Worcestershire,  89 
Viles  (A.  E.)  on  “ The  Soul’s  Errand,”  468 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  Audley  of  Helagh,  133 
Lowe  family,  127 

Vincent  (W.)  on  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  514 

Vineyards,  English,  389 

Virginia,  U.S.A.,  law  passed  in  1662,  266 

Virtti,  a misapplied  word,  536 

Voicing,  a new  word,  185,  299 

Voltaire  (M/.  F.  A.)  on  “ Hamlet,”  147,  297 

Voyez  the  potter,  his  biography,  250 

W.  on  how  history  is  written,  157 
W.  (C.  C.)  on  Lindsay  family,  127 
W.  (D.)  on  Blessure=  Wound,  28 
W.  (F.  A.)  on  St.  White  and  her  cheese,  35 
Shakspeariana,  24 
W.  (F.  S.)  on  supporters,  520 
W.  (G.  F.)  on  “ Tyler’s  law,”  346 
W.  (H.)  on  Sir  Brian  Janson,  411 
Lequesne  (Sir  John),  489 
Libraries  in  churches,  15 
W.  (H.  A.)  on  “ Nu  elck  s.yn  sin,”  268 
“ Salve  festa  dies,”  197 
Selwood  (William),  278 

W.  (H.  P.)  on  engraving  by  Taylor  of  Bath,  310 
W.  (H.  S.)  on  a yard  of  beer,  299 
W.  (J.  L.)  on  belief  in  the  untrue,  496 
W.  (M.  E.)  on  Malcolm’s  “Collections,”  489 
W.  (M.  O.)  on  a three-wheeled  clock,  537 
Waddington  (F.  S.)  on  Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  414 
Monuments  and  hatchments,  438 
“ Town  and  county  of,”  253 
Waddington  (S.)  on  strange  omissions,  326  ; his 
“ English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers,”  427,  445 
Wagonette,  and  other  spellings,  207,  233,  377 
Wait  (S.)  on  a trotting  road,  345 

Tree,  flesh,  fisb,  and  fruit  on,  146 
Waldron  family  of  Charley,  co.  Leicester,  389 
Wales  (Prince  of)  and  the  Bp.  of  Osnabrugh,  189,  332 
Walford  (C.)  on  “ Anthologia  Hibernica,”  8 
Coggeshall  jokes,  368 
Dunmow  Flitch,  449 
“ Edinburgh  Magazine,”  188 
Hops  grown  in  Essex,  389 
Hospitality  to  the  departed,  489 
Trading  corporations,  288 
Walford  (E.)  on  Aristotle,  435 
Comet,  game  of,  67 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  248 
Dene  Holes  in  Essex,  414 
Devonshire  heraldry,  394 
“ Downright  Dunstable,”  228 
Epitaph  at  Lee  Church,  93 
Folk-lore,  Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire,  106 
Kilkenny,  its  perfections,  47 
Liberals,  advanced,  in  1771,  245 
Milton  (John),  his  brother,  187 
Names  turned  into  verbs,  345 


Walford  (E.)  on  Navvy=Navigator,  77 
Physicians,  College  of,  364 
Song,  holiday,  276 
Waller=Pretyman,  367 
Waller  (J.  G.)  on  Farnborough  Church,  539 
Wallis  (A.)  on  Bewick’s  “ Land  Birds,”  537 
Boccaccio’s  “II  Decameron,”  114 
Book-plate  query,  159 
Books  gone  astray,  6 
Bull-baiting  an  English  custom,  508 
Chalice,  silver,  544 
Felix  (Daniel),  358 
Hardwicke  (Lord  Chancellor),  495 
Holiday  song,  198 
Irving  (Washington),  397 
Kings’  fingers,  437 
Lady’s  smock  : Lucy  Locket,  73 
“ Liturgy  on  Universal  Principles,”  337 
“ Polit.euphuia,  Wit’s  Commonwealth,”  395 
Printing,  catchwords  in,  93 
Shakspearian  illustrations,  363 
Sugar  an  antidote  to  alcohol,  145 
“Town  and  county  of,”  253 
Wedgwood  subject,  475 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  “All  men  have  their  price,”  426 
Walrond  family  pedigrees,  86 
Walter  or  Walters  family,  469 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  “Ad  Pontem,”  189 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  298 
Galoshes,  its  etymology,  236 
Levi  (David),  69 
Lothbury  Garden,  89 
Loves  and  louvres,  273 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Watling  Street,  168 
Welsh  hat,  48 
Wo  ! said  to  a horse,  276 
Ziraleet,  its  meaning,  435 
Wardrobe,  peculiar  use  of  the  word,  388 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  the  steamer  Chub,  272 
Cradock  (Rt.  Rev.  J.),  Bp.  of  Kilmore,  195 
Ear,  cuff  on,  175 
Stanhope  family,  388 
Wars,  their  cost,  169,  255 

Warton  monument  in  Beverley  Minster,  267,  434 
Warwickshire  Folk-lore,  106 
Was,  used  for  were,  397 

Washing  machine,  first  in  England,  189,  315,  349 
Washington  (George),  his  ancestors,  24,  152,  218 
Wasp  Note,  a curious  document,  56 
Waterloo  man,  epitaph  on,  245 
Waterton  (E.)  on  English  books  printed  abroad,  125 
Hereward  le  Wake:  Countess  Lucy,  30 
Jannock,  its  meaning,  213 
Jesus  Psalter,  47,  355 
Month’s  mind,  516 
Psalter,  MS.,  at  Bourges,  48 
Rood  loft,  8 

St.  Devereux,  place-name,  149 
St.  Lazarus,  order  of,  374 
Shack=  Vagrant,  345 

Watkins  (M.  G.)  on  a Yorkshire  ballad,  449 
Watson  (Edward),  of  Lidington,  co.  Rutland,  448 
Weather  table,  Herschel’s,  68 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Warren  Hastings,  269 
Holiday  song,  198 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  326 
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Webb  (T.  W.)  on  marriages  in  May,  157 
Parochial  registers,  71 
St.  Weonard,  454 

Webber- Jones  (W.  J.)  on  St.  Weonard,  454 

Webley  (Edward),  his  biography,  288,  455 

Wedding  books,  Italian,  385 

Wedgwood  subject,  308,  475 

Wedgwood  (H.)  on  Shakspeariana,  65 

Weld  (Rev.  Thomas),  vicar  of  Terling,  1624-31,  129 

Wells  (W.  A.)  on  funeral  armour  in  churches,  277 

Welnetham  or  Whelnetbam,  place-name,  328,  518 

Welsh  Fusileers,  23rd  Royal,  108 

Welsh  hat,  48 

Welsh  heraldry,  468 

Welted  = Faded,  48,  113,  218,  376 

Wendish  bibliography,  208,  435 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  its  presidents,  101 

West  Indian  Folk-lore,  223,  357  _ 

Westminster,  St.  Margaret’s,  83,  136 
Weston  (L.)  on  the  Quakers,  275 
Weston  (W.  J.)  on  Ada  de  Baliol,  93 
Gildart  family,  537 

Wheatley  (H.  B.)  additions  to  his  “ Dictionary  of  Re- 
duplicated Words,”  183,  202 
Wheeler  (A.)  on  anonymous  works,  25 
While=Until,  55,  177,  319 

Whist<>n  (W.)  on  Wordsworth’s  “ We  are  Seven,”  469 
White  Elephant  on  parochial  registers,  193 
White  (C.  A.)  on  the  Cann  Office,  293 
Dupree  (Eh),  89 
Owl  an  emblem  of  death,  353 
Shrove  Tuesday  custom,  206 
White  (C.  H.  E.)  on  early  parish  registers,  467 
White  (Thomas),  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  38 
Whitgift,  Y orkshire,  chapel  at,  449 
Whittingham  (William),  his  ordination,  269,  433,  457 
Whyte  (D.)  on  “ Politeuphuia,”  298 
Whytestones  (J.),  printer,  489 
Wied  pedigree,  146,  194 
Wife  selling  in  the  19th  century,  152,  437 
Wilkes  family,  228 

Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  libraries  in  churches,  96 
William  III.,  and  Mr.  Motley,  265 ; at  the  Boyne, 
284,  478 

Williams  (A.)  on  Wm.  Hincks,  engraver,  535 
Wound  worts,  12 

Williams  (D.),  author  of  “ A Liturgy,”  227,  271,  337 

Williams  (Mrs.  Frances),  afterwards  Maddocke,  127 

Williams  (Griffith),  Bp.  of  Ossory,  305 

“ Willis’H  Current  Notes,”  328,  522 

Willow  for  the  forsaken,  306 

Willow  pattern,  rhyme  on,  345 

Wills,  parchment,  138,  318 

Wilme  family,  149 

Wilson  (E.  K.)  on  Tom  Potts  Row,  108 

Wilson  (J.)  on  John  Done,  1631,  47 

Wilson  (Mr. ) of  Broomhead,  Yorkshire  collections,  135 

Wilson  (Nathaniel),  Bp.  of  Limerick,  266 

Wilted.  See  Welled. 

Wiltshire  visitation,  1623,  189 

Wimbledon,  its  etymology,  47,  94,  137,  216 

Winchester,  St.  Giles’s  Fair  at,  75 

Windybank  family.  429 

Winniff  (Thomas),  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  244 

Winstanley  family,  8,  153 

Winterton,  claim  for  allotment  at,  84,  250 
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Wire,  a new  substantive,  226 

Wiseman  (Capel),  Bp.  of  Dromore,  205 

Wish,  as  a verb,  268,  416,  436 

Witnesses,  confederacy  of,  449 

Witwall,  its  correct  name,  75 

Wo  ! exclamation  for  stopping  a horse,  90,  276 

Woffington  (Peg),  her  shrine,  507 

Wolborough  Church,  Courtenay  arms  in,  484 

Wolfe  family,  409 

Wolfe  (General  James),  his  family,  536 
Wollstonecraft  (Mary)  and  Rowan,  425 
Wood  (A.),  addenda  to  “ Athense  Oxonienses,”  5,  51 
Wood  (Thomas),  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  143,  234 
Woodcocks  in  the  moon,  428 
Woodhouse  (T.)  on  Lytton= Churchyard,  146 
Woodward  (J.)  on  “Arthur,  King  of  England,”  476 
Book-plates,  dated,  357 
“ Glossary  of  Heraldry,”  542 
Hohenlohe-Bartenstein,  350 
Papal  heraldry,  290,  413 
Portraits,  two,  293 
St.  Lazarus,  order  of,  291 

Woolrych  (H.  F.)  on  the  names  of  English  fruits,  65 
Morphy  (Paul),  351 
New  Testament,  revised  version,  144 
While=TJntil,  55 
Woots,  its  meaning,  47,  132 
Worcestershire,  cholera  in,  89 

Words,  rhymeless,  154,  297,  350;  reduplicated,  183, 
202  ; unaccented,  in  modern  languages,  262,  415 
Wordsworth  (William)  and  Scott,  204;  “We  are 
Seven,”  469 

Worksop,  its  derivation,  287,  455 
Worlds,  plurality  of,  literature  of,  197 
Worley  surname,  its  derivation,  68,  195,  255 
Worthies,  the  nine,  429 
Wound,  for  winded,  205,  352 
Woundworts,  12 

Wray,  its  derivation,  7,  72,  110,  252,  274 
Wright  family  of  London  and  Surrey,  129,  234,  378 
Wright  (Thomas),  his  “ History  of  Ludlow,”  487 
Wright  (W.  H.  K.)  on  a portrait  of  Raleigh,  56 
Wring,  a provincial  verb,  94,  256,  523 
Wrinkle=New  idea,  366,  4n6 

Writing,  restoring  faded,  71,  91 ; lessons  in,  489,  545  I 
Wylie  (C.)  on  memorable  residents  in  Islington,  413 

X.  on  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  375 
Xit  on  Aristotle,  435 

Cleasby  and  Vigfusson’s  “ Icelandic  Diet.,”  366 
St.  Jerome  and  Chaucer,  35 
Words,  reduplicated,  183,  202 

Y substituted  for  I,  208,  352 

Y.  (S.  S.  Y.)  on  Wagonette,  233 
Yard  of  beer,  77,  257,  278,  299 

Yeardley,  one  of  the  founders  of  Virginia,  489 

Yet,  use  of  the  word,  13 

Yonge  (William),  of  Dudley,  1645,  346 

Yorkshire,  MS.  of  Barnard’s  Survey,  49 

Yorkshire  customs,  56,  146.  273,  335 

Yorkshire  Folk-lore,  106,  256 

Yorkshire  prophecy,  389 

Yorkshire  saying,  208,  335 

Yule,  its  derivation,  512 

“ Zacutus’s  linkes,”  249,  416 

Ziraleet,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  268,  435 
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